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BOLSHEVIK  PROPAGANDA. 


TUESDAY,  FEBBUABY  11,  1010. 

i 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at 
10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  No.  226,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator 
Lee  S.  Overman  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Overman  (chairman),  King,  Wolcott,  Nelson, 
tod  Sterling. 

The  subcommittee  had  on  February  11,  1919,  concluded  hearings, 
held  under  Senate  resolution  307,  on  the  subjects  of  pro-German 
propaganda  and  activities  of  the  United  States  Brewers'  Association 
and  its  allied  interests  in  the  liquor  business,  which  were  published  in 
two  volumes  (2,975  pages)  entitled  "  Brewing  and  Liquor  Interests 
and  German  Propaganda/'  Senate  resolution  307  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  September  19,  1918,  and  is  as  follows : 

"Whereas  Honorable  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  Custodian  of  Alien  Property,  on  or  about 
September  fourteenth  made  the  following  statement: 

"The  facts  will  soon  appear  which  will  conclusively  show  that  twelve  or 
fifteen  German  brewers  of  America,  in  association  with  the  United  States 
Brewers'  Association,  furnished  the  money,  amounting  to  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  to  buy  a  great  newspaper  in  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Nation;  and  its  publisher,  without  disclosing  whose  money  had  bought  that 
organ  of  public  opinion,  in  the  very  Capital  of  the  Nation,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Capitol  itself,  has  been  fighting  the  battle  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

"  When  the  traffic,  doomed  though  it  is,  undertakes  and  seeks  by  these  secret 
methods  to  control  party  nominations,  party  machinery,  whole  political 
parties,  and  thereby  control  the  government  of  State  and  Nation,  it  is  time  the 
people  know  the  truth. 

"The  organized  liquor  traffic  of  the  country  is  a  vicious  interest  because 
It  has  been  unpatriotic,  because  it  has  been  pro-German  in  its  sympathies  and 
its  conduct.  Around  these  great  brewery  organizations  owned  by  rich  men, 
almost  all  of  them  are  of  German  birth  and  sympathy,  at  least  before  we 
entered  the  war,  has  grown  up  the  societies,  all  the  organizations  of  this 
country  intended  to  keep  young  German  immigrants  from  becoming  real 
American  citizens. 

"It  is  around  the  sangerfests  and  sangerbunds  and  organizations  of  that 
kind,  generally  financed  by  the  rich  brewers,  that  the  young  Germans  who 
,    wme  to  America  are  taught  to  remember,  first,  the  fatherland,  and  second, 
[   America"; 
L     And 

[Whereas  it  has  been  publicly  and  repeatedly  charged  against  the  United  States 
P  Brewers'  Association  and  allied  brewing  companies  and  interests  that  there 
f  is  in  the  Department  of  Justice  and  in  the  office  of  a  certain  United  States 
^district  attorney  evidence  showing: 
That,  the  said  United  States  Brewers'  Association,  brewing  companies,  and 
ed  interests  have  in  recent  years  made  contributions  to  political  cam- 
on  a  scale  without  precedent  in  the  political  history  of  the  country 
d  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land; 

That,  in  order  to  control  legislation  in  State  and  Nation  they  have  exacted 
fees  from  candidates  to  office,  including  Congressmen  and  United  States 
ators,  before  election,  such  pledges  being  on  file ; 
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That,  in  order  to  influence  public  opinion  to  their  ends  they  have  heavilj 
subsidized  the  public  press  and  stipulated  when  contracting  for  advertising 
space  with  the  newspai>ers  that  a  certain  amount  be  editorial  space,  the 
literary  material  for  the  space  being  provided  from  the  brewers'  central 
office  in  New  York; 

That,  in  order  to  suppress  expressions  of  opinion  hostile  to  their  trade  and 
political  interests,  they  have  set  in  operation  an  extensive  system  of  boycot- 
ting of  American  manufacturers,  merchants,  railroads,  and  other  interests; 

That,  for  the  furthering  of  their  political  enterprises,  they  have  erected  a 
political  organization  to  carry  out  their  purposes; 

That  they  were  allied  to  powerful  suborganizations,  among  them  the 
German-American  Alliance,  whose  charter  was  revoked  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  Congress;  the  National  Association  of  Commerce  and  Labor;  and  the 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers'  Associations,  and  that  they  have  their  ramifica- 
tions in  other  organizations  apparently  neutral  in  character; 

That  they  have  on  file  political  surveys  of  States,  counties,  and  districts 
tabulating  the  men  and  forces  for  and  against  them,  and  that  they  have 
paid  large  sums  of  money  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  advocate  their 
cause  and  interests,  including  some  in  the  Government  employ ; 

That  they  have  defrauded  the  Federal  Government  by  applying  to  their 
political  corruption  funds  money  which  should  have  gone  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  taxes; 

That  they  are  attempting  to  build  up  in  the  country  through  the  control  of 
such  organizations  as  the  United  States  societies  and  by  the  manipulation  of 
the  foreign  language  press,  a  political  influence  which  can  be  turned  to  one 
or  the  other  party,  thus  controlling  electoral  results; 

That  they,  or  some  of  their  organizations,  have  pleaded  nolo  contendere  to 
charges  filed  against  them  and  have  paid  fines  aggregating  large  sums  of 
money:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  call  upon  the  Honorable 
A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  Alien  Property  Custodian,  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  its  United  States  district  attorneys  to  produce  the  evidence  and  documents 
relating  to  the  charges  herein  mentioned,  and  to  subpoena  any  witnesses  or 
documents  relating  thereto  that  it  may  find  necessary,  and  to  make  a  report  of 
the  results  of  such  investigation  and  what  is  shown  thereby  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  as  promptly  as  possible. 

The  present  hearings  are  held  under  the  following  resolution 
(S.  Res.  439)  passed  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 1919: 

Resolved,  That  the  authority  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  conferred  by 
S.  Res.  307  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  extended  so  as  to  include  the  power  and 
duty  to  inquire  concerning  any  efforts  being  made  to  propagate  in  this  country 
the  principles  of  any  party  exercising  or  claiming  to  exercise  authority  in 
Russia,  whether  such  efforts  originate  in  this  country  or  are  incited  or  financed 
from  abroad,  and,  further,  to  inquire  into  any  effort  to  incite  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  of  this  country  or  all  government  by  force,  or  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  or  property,  or  the  general  cessation  of  industry. 

Maj.  Edwin  Lowry  Humes,  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Department,  United  States  Army,  detailed  by  the  War  Department 
to  assist  the  subcommittee  in  the  hearings  held  under  Senate  resolu- 
tion 307,  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  subcommittee  in  the  present 
hearings. 

(The  following  excerpts  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Thomas^  J. 
Tunney,  an  inspector  of  police,  police  department  New  York  City, 
before  this  subcommittee  on  Tuesday,  January  21,  1919,  pages  2679- 
2C81  and  2684-2687  of  Volume  II  of  the  hearings  entitled  '^Brewing 
and  Liquor  Interests  and  German  Propaganda,"  were  ordered  in* 
serted  in  this  record  at  this  point:) 

Mr.  Tunney.  *  *  »  We  apprehended  and  secured  evidence  against  Emnflj 
Goldman  and  Alexander  Berkman,  and  they  were  subsequently  convicted  M 
trying  to  defeat  the  selective-draft  act. 
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Senator  Overman.  Did  you  find  a  list  of  those  people? 

Mr.  Tunney.  Yes;  we  found  this  original  letter  that  was  used  in  the  testi- 
mony in  the  Hindu  case  in  San  Francisco,  and  was  also  used  against  Emma 
Goldman  and  Alexander  Berkman  in  the  trial  in  New  York. 

Senator  Overman.  Where  is  Emma  Goldman  now? 

Mr.  Tunney.  She  is  in  prison  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  a  safe  place? 

Mr.  Tunney.  Yes.  She  was  ordered  by  the  trial  judge  to  be  deported  after 
her  term  expires — both  she  and  Berkman. 

Senator  Overman.  What  is  her  native  country? 

Mr.  Tunney.  I  think  she  is  a  native  of  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  She  is  ordered  by  the  court  to  be  deported  after  her  term 
is  up? 

Mr.  Tunney.  Yes:  that  was  ordered  by  the  trial  judge  with  regard  to  both 
Emma  Goldman  and  Alexander  Berkman.  There  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
she  was  married  to  an  American  citizen  or  not. 

Senator  Overman.  What  age  woman  is  she? 

Mr.  Tunney.  She  is  a  woman  about  46  years  of  age ;  a  very  able  and  intelli- 
gent woman  and  a  very  fine  speaker. 

Senator  Overman.  I  know  something  about  her,  of  course.  How  long  has 
she  been  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Tunney.  Nearly  30  years. 

Senator  Overman.  She  is  a  fine  speaker,  you  say? 

M r.  Tunney.  Yes ;  she  is  a  very  fine  speaker. 

Senator  Nelson.  She  speaks  good  English? 

Mr.  Tx:nney.  She  speaks  English  very  fluently.  In  fact,  I  have  heard  news- 
paper men  say  that  she  is  a  master  of  the  English  language.  She  and  Berkman 
defended  themselves  on  their  trial,  and  they  put  in  a  very  able  defense,  and 
their  cross-examination  of  the  prospective  jurors  was  particularly  noticeable. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  she  a  handsome  woman? 

Mr.  Tunney.  No;  she  is  not.  I  would  not  call  her  a  very  homely  looking 
woman,  either.  She  was  a  rather  good-looking  woman  when  she  was  young. 
She  is  a  very  stout  woman. 

Leon  Trotsky,  before  he  left  New  York,  was  a  great  associate  of  Emma  Gold- 
man and  Alexander  Berkman. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  the  Russian  leader? 

Mr.  Tunney.  Yes. 

He  called  a  meeting  of  the  German  socialists  and  Russians  at  the  Harlem 
River  Park  Casino,  at  One  hundred  and  twenty-second  Street  and  Second 
Avenue,  on  the  night  of  March  26,  1917,  after  the  breaking  off  of  the  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Germany,  and  he  spoke  in  both  German 
and  Russian  that  night,  and  this  was  the  substance  of  his  speech. 

Senator  Sterling.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  Tunney.  Leon  Trotsky. 

Senator  Overman.  The  foreign  minister  of  the  Bolshevik!. 

Mr.  Tunney.  He  said :  "  I  am  going  back  to  Russia  " — he  was  going  the  next 
morning  with  about  35  or  40  of  his  associates,  the  names  of  whom,  I  believe, 
the  Military  Intelligence  has.  There  was  a  report  submitted  to  Gen.  Churchill, 
and  previous  to  that  to  Col.  Van  Deman.    He  said : 

"I  am  going  back  to  Russia  to  overthrow  the  provisional  government  and 
stop  the  war  with  Germany  and  allow  no  interference  from  any  outside  govern- 
ments.** 

And  he  said: 

"  I  want  you  people  here  to  organize  and  keep  on  organizing  until  you  are 
able  to  overthrow  this  damned,  rotten,  capitalistic  Government  of  this  country." 

He  did  leave  the  next  morning,  with  his  followers,  on  the  Norwegian- 
American  Line ;  and  from  that  date  until  June  1  about  450  Russians  left,  with 
various  leaders,  and  they  also  went  back  there  to  roast  the  American  commis- 
sion that  was  over  there  at  that  time. 

Two  of  the  men  who  are  now  in  the  government  over  there  were  connected 
with  newspaper  publications  in  New  York.  One  of  them  was  named  William 
Schatoff,  and  -is  commissioner  of  railroads. 

Senator  Nelson.  Commissioner  of  railroads  where? 

Mr.  Tunney.  In  Russia,  now.  Also,  I  understand,  he  is  the  new  executioner 
there  in  the  place  of  Uritskl,  who  was  assassinated  by  a  woman  some  time  ago 
In  St.  Petersburg. 
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intended  for  criminals,  but  for  legitimate  shippers  of  explosives — in  other  words, 
that  they  should  notify  the  common  carriers  that  they  were  shipping  explosives 
and  comply  with  the  Federal  laws  on  that  subject. 

******* 

Maj.  Humes.  What  do  you  know  about  activities,  since  the  armistice,  on  the 
part  of  these  people,  the  anarchists  and  others? 

Mr.  Tunney.  They  are  very  active.  They  hold  secret  meetings  and  they  plan 
to  organize  and  disseminate  propaganda  by  means  of  ne\vspai>ers.  small 
pamphlets,  and  letters,  and  later  on  adopt  other  methods,  which  they  have  not 
decided  on  un  to  the  present  time. 

Senator  Stlkling.  Is  there  evidence  of  renewed  activity  on  the  part  of  these 
anarchists,  Mr.  Tunney,  since  the  armistice  was  signed? 

Mr.  Tunney.  There  is,  Senator;  there  is  evidence,  but  hardly  sufficient  to 
proceed  against  them  up  to  the  present  time,  with  the  right  kind  of  witnesses. 
You  sometimes  get  this  information  direct  from  a  secret  agent  that  you  can  not 
get  him  to  testify  to,  localise  it  takes  years  to  get  on  the  inside  to  find  out  cer- 
tain things.  You  destroy  his  evidence  after  you  use  it  in  one  case,  and  probably 
jeopardize  his  life.  Sometimes  people  think  a  man's  life  does  not  amount  to 
much  if  he  accomplishes  a  whole  lot  of  good ;  that  is,  a  man  is  willing  to  give 
up  his  life  for  the  cause  of  his  country. 

Maj.  Humes.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  activities  of  Lenine  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Tunney.  No  ;  I  never  found  any  of  Lenine's  connection  bore,  never ;  but 
I  do  know  about  Trotsky  and  the  other  people. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  old  a  man  was  Trotsky? 

Mr.  Tunney.  I  shou'.d  judge  Trotsky  was  a  man,  when  he  left  here,  of  about 
35  years  of  age. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  his  appearance? 

Mr.  Tunney.  He  was  a  typical  Russian;  black,  bushy,  curly  hair,  and  very 
radical  looking  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  speech. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  he  a  tall  man  or  a  short  man? 

Mr.  Tunney.  No;  he  was  of  medium  height.  I  should  judge  he  was  about 
5  feet  6  or  5  feet  7. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  he  employed  in  the  hotels? 

Mr.  Tunney.  No.  I  have  heard  that  story.  He  used  to  write  articles  and 
probably  did  take  on  different  jobs.  I  think  he  used  to  write  articles  for  various 
Russian  newspapers  here. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  he  have  any  other  employment? 

Mr.  Tunney.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Ovebman.  How  long  was  he  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Tunney.  He  was  only  in  New  York  for  a  few  months  before  he  left. 
He  had  traveled  somewhat  through  the  United  States.  What  be  did  in  the 
other  cities  I  do  not  know.    I  know  only  what  he  did  in  New  York. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  your  activities  lead  you  to  Investigate  any  newspapers 
in  New  York  or  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  Tunney.  No;  no  direct  investigation.  From  time  to  time  those  foreign 
newspaper  investigations  were  turned  over  to  men  who  understood  the  language. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  ever  do  anything  in  connection  with  Viereck's 
u  Fatherland"  ? 

Mr.  Tunney.  No;  I'dld  not. 

Senator  Overman.  Who  owns  the  paper  now  that  Trotsky  was  connected 
with? 

Mr.  Tunney.  Weinsteln  is  one  of  the  editors,  and  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Brailowsky. 

Senator  Overman.  Really  the  same  man  that  owned  it  when  Trotsky 

Mr.  Tunnby.  Weinstein  was  associated   with  Trotsky  in  running  it  at  the 
tfl  time  Trotsky  was  here. 

Senator  Overman.  And  he  is  now  running  it? 

Mr.  Tunney.  Yes ;  he  is  now  running  that  paper. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  at  that  time  seize  or  take  into  your  possession,  Mr. 

tunney,  any  material  at  newspaper  offices  which  was  meant  for  publication  in 
ie\  newspapers  of  an  anarchistic  nature? 

Mr.  Tunney.  You  mean  in  the  American  newspapers.  Senator? 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tunney.  No  ;  I  did  not,  with  the  exception  of  Emma  Goldman's  "  Mother 

Bwh,"  and  the  "  Blast,"  which  were  published  In  Engli  nd — two  anarchistic  pub- 
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TUESDAY,  FEBBUABY  11,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at 
10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  No.  226,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator 
Lee  S.  Overman  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Overman  (chairman),  King,  Wolcott,  Nelson, 
and  Sterling. 

The  subcommittee  had  on  February  11,  1919,  concluded  hearings, 
held  under  Senate  resolution  307,  on  the  subjects  of  pro-German 
propaganda  and  activities  of  the  United  States  Brewers'  Association 
and  its  allied  interests  in  the  liquor  business,  which  were  published  in 
two  volumes  (2,975  pages}  entitled  "  Brewing  and  Liquor  Interests 
And  German  Propaganda/'  Senate  resolution  307  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  September  19,  1918,  and  is  as  follows : 

"Whereas  Honorable  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  Custodian  of  Alien  Property,  on  or  about 
September  fourteenth  made  the  following  statement: 

"The  facts  will  soon  appear  which  will  conclusively  show  that  twelve  or 
fifteen  German  brewers  of  America,  in  association  with  the  United  States 
Brewers'  Association,  furnished  the  money,  amounting  to  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  to  buy  a  great  newspaper  in  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Nation ;  and  its  publisher,  without  disclosing  whose  money  had  bought  that 
organ  of  public  opinion,  in  the  very  Capital  of  the  Nation,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Capitol  itself,  has  been  fighting  the  battle  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

"  When  the  traffic,  doomed  though  it  is,  undertakes  and  seeks  by  these  secret 
methods  to  control  party  nominations,  party  machinery,  whole  political 
parties,  and  thereby  control  the  government  of  State  and  Nation,  it  is  time  the 
people  know  the  truth. 

"The  organized  liquor  traffic  of  the  country  is  a  vicious  interest  because 
it  has  been  unpatriotic,  because  it  has  been  pro-German  in  its  sympathies  and 
its  conduct.  Around  these  great  brewery  organizations  owned  by  rich  men, 
nlmost  all  of  them  are  of  German  birth  and  sympathy,  at  least  before  we 
entered  the  war,  has  grown  up  the  societies,  all  the  organizations  of  this 
country  intended  to  keep  young  German  immigrants  from  becoming  real 
American  citizens. 

u  It  is  around  the  sangerfests  and  sangerbunds  and  organizations  of  that 
kind,  generally  financed  by  the  rich  brewers,  that  the  young  Germans  who 
come  to  America  are  taught  to  remember,  first,  the  fatherland,  and  second, 
America  " ; 
And 

^ftiereas  it  has  been  publicly  and  repeatedly  charged  against  the  United  States 
Brewers'  Association  and  allied  brewing  companies  and  interests  that  there 
to  in  the  Department  of  Justice  and  in  the  office  of  a  certain  United  States 
district  attorney  evidence  showing: 

That,  the  said  United  States  Brewers'  Association,  brewing  companies,  and 
allied  interests  have  in  recent  years  made  contributions  to  political  cam- 
paigns on  a  scale  without  precedent  in  the  political  history  of  the  country 

.  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land; 

J      That,  in  order  to  control  legislation  in  State  and  Nation  they  have  exacted 
pledges  from  candidates  to  office,  including  Congressmen  and  United  States 
Senators,  before  election,  such  pledges  being  on  file ; 
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However,  the  movement  continued  to  become  more  radical,  and  on  August 
4,  11H7,  the  Peoples  Council  of  America  for  Democracy  and  Peace  was  organ- 
ized, with  olllces  at  2  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Among  the  officers  and  executive  committee  are  found  Louis  P.  Lochner, 
Leila  Kayo  Secor,  Rebecca  Shelley,  Scott  Nearing,  Jacob  Panken — who,  by  the 
way.  is  an  extremely  radical  speaker,  and  a  judge  of  the  municipal  court  In  New 
York  City;  Aigern  m  Lee.  socialist  alderman,  New  York  City;  Max  Eastman; 
Kmlly  Greene  Italch ;  Judah  L.  Magnes;  Morris  Hillquit;  Eugene  V.  Debs,  who 
Is  now  serving  a  sentence  for  violation  of  the  espionage  act;  Irving  St  John 
Tucker,  who  was  just  convicted  with  Victor  Berger  for  violation  of  the  same 
net  ;  and  the  treasurer  of  this  organization  is  David  Starr  Jordan. 

The  advent  of  this  organization  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  German 
propagandists,  and  wide  publicity  was  given  to  it  in  the  German  organs,  such 
as  Issues  and  Events,  The  Fatherland,  etc. 

The  object,  of  course,  was  to  discourage  the  military  activities  of  the 
lTnl!ed  States  and  to  bring  about  peace. 

In  a  telegram  which  was  sent  by  Leila  Faye  Secor  to  President  Wilson  they 
slated  that  their  membership  is  1,800.000. 

Senator  Nelson.  Evidently  these  organizations  were  all  in  opposition  to 
(Jen.  Pershing's  organization  over  in  France? 

Mr.  Stkvknson.  That  is  certainly  the  impression  that  one  might  get, 
Senator. 

This  telegram  to  President  Wilson  states: 

"  The  organizing  committee  of  the  People's  Council  of  America,  now  repre- 
sent lug  1.800,000  consituents,  lielieve  that  a  combination  of  world  events  makes 
It  Imperative  that  Congress  speak  in  no  uncertain  terms  on  the  question  of 
peace  and  war." 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  is  the  date  of  that  telegram? 

Mr.  Stkvknson.  This  was  in  August,  1017. 

Senator  Nklson.  After  we  entered  the  war? 

Senator  Wolcott.  After  Congress  had  spoken. 

Senator  Nklson.  Yes;  we  spoke  in  April,  did  we  not? 

Senator  Wolcott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stkvknson   (continuing  reading)  : 

»'  The  eminent  position  of  our  country  among  the  Allies  and  the  democratic 
members  of  our  Government,  and  the  lives  and  the  future  happiness  of  the 
young  manhood  of  our  Nation  all  demand  that  Congress  should  no  longer  re- 
main silent  and  inactive  on  what  is  now  the  supreme  interest  of  mankind, 
how  lo  bring  a  just  and  lasting  peace  into  the  world.     *     *     * 

"The  Russian  people  are  united  for  peace,  based  on  the  formula  which  is 
gaining  acceptance  everywhere:  No  forcible  annexations,  no  punitive  indem- 
nities, and  free  development  for  all  nationalities.     *     *     *" 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  might  also  have  added:  "And  victory  for  Ger- 
many"? 

Mr.  Stkvknson  (continuing  reading)  : 

"Thus  we  have  the  representative  assemblies  of  Russia,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land debating  peace  terms  while  oniy  the  American  Congress  remains  silent 
In  this  fateful  war. 

"  Forward-looking  men  and  women  throughout  the  world  are  looking  expect- 
antly to  Congress.    Democracy  is  shamed  by  your  silence." 

That  was  a  telegram  addressed  by  this  organization  to  President  Wilson 
personally.  This  organization  is  still  in  operation,  and  they  held  a  dinner  last 
Monday  evening  in  New  York  City,  at  which  Scott  Nearlng  presided,  and  they 
determined  to  flood  the  country  with  handbill  propaganda,  because  their  litera- 
ture has  been  denied  the  use  of  the  mails. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  have  they  in  mind  now?  What  is  the  nature  of 
their  propaganda  now? 

Mr.  Stkvknson.  They  are  taking  up  the  league  of  nations.  They  are  seeking 
the  amnesty  of  all  political  prisoners.  They  do  not  want  any  military  estab- 
lishment here.  It  is  a  very  mixed  tyi>e  of  propaganda.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  they  are  doing. 

Senator  King.  It  is  practically  the  overthrow  of  our  republican  form  of 
government,  and  the  establishment  of  a 

Senator  Nelson.  Bolshevik  government!? 
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Senator  Kino.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  There  are  a  large  number  of  persons  connected  with  this 
organization  that  sympathize  with  the  Bolshevik  and  Soviet  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Senator  King.  Class  government  is  what  they  want. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  think  we  shall  have  to  wait  until  we  see  their  propaganda 
before  we  know  exactly  what  they  are  doing. 

Senator  Wolcott.  There's  no  telling  what  they  are  going  to  do? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  outgrowth  of  this  People's  Council  was  the  Liberty  Defense  Union,  with 
offices  at  138  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York  City,  in  which  there  is  a 
curious  mixture  of  Intelligentsia  and  anarchists,  radical  socialists  and 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  do  you  men  by  "  intelligentsia  " — intellectuals? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Intellectuals. 

Senator  Nelson.  Senator,  it  means  those  anarchists  who  confine  their  opera- 
tions to  brain  storms  and  not  to  physical  force. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Among  the  members  of  this  organization  were  the  Rev.  John 
Haynes  Holmes ;  Scott  Nearing ;  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flinn,  who  is  well  known  as 
an  I.  W.  W. ;  Max  Eastman ;  Kate  Richards  O'Hare — and,  by  the  way,  there  is 
an  extremely  interesting  connection.  Kate  Richards  O'Hare  is  now  serving  a 
sentence  for  violation  of  the  espionage  act,  but  she  was  an  associate  of  Nicho- 
las Lenine  in  the  International  Bureau,  the  People's  House,  in  Brussels  before 
the  war,  in  1914. 

Senator  Wolcott.  This  question  has  been  running  through  my  mind,  Mr. 
Stevenson :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  i>eople,  after  all  their  efforts  and  agitation 
and  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  emotional  energy,  after  all 
did  not  make  any  kind  of  an  impression  at  all  on  the  plain,  common-sense  Amer- 
ican people — speaking  by  and  large,  I  mean ;  they  did  not  make  any  dents,  did 
they? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  think  if  you  really  mean  the  American  people,  I  should 
say  no,  Senator. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  what  I  mean.  I  mean  the  ordinary  American 
citizen. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  But  it  is  a  fact  that 

Senator  Wolcott.  Of  course,  they  can  make  some  trouble  here  and  there  in 
spots;  but,  taking  the  great  body  of  the  American  people,  were  they  not  too- 
level  headed  to  be  influenced  by  this  outfit? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  We  must  remember.  Senator,  that  the  American  people — 
and  by  that  I  mean  really  American  people — are  not  present  in  very  large  num- 
bers in  our  industrial  centers.  They  have  made  a  very  great  impression  on  the 
foreign  element,  which  we  will  develop  in  the  progress  of  the  radical  movement. 

I  have  brought  in  this  pacifist  movement  in  this  way  because  of  its  direct 
connection  with  the  subsequent  radical  movement,  which  is  the  thing  which  is 
of  most  importance  before  the  country  to-day. 

In  connection  with  this  Liberty  Defense  Union,  Amos  Pinchot  was  also  a 
member ;  Eugene  V.  Debs ;  Henry  Wadsworth  Dana,  a  late  professor  of  Colum- 
bia University;  David  Starr  Jordan;  Abram  Shiplacoff,  a  Socialist  assembly- 
man in  New  York ;  James  H.  Maurer,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor ; 
and  a  large  number  of  other  persons  of  similar  character. 

The  result  of  the  Ford  peace  mission  was  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional committee  of  women  for  permanent  peace,  which  was  organized  at  The 
Hague  in  1915.  They  organized  a  special  branch  for  the  United  States  and  that 
branch  had  a  subsidiary  in  New  York  City,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Women's 
International  League. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  28th  of  November 
in  New  York  City  by  this  league,  among  the  other  literature  which  was  dis- 
seminated was  a  pamphlet  by  a  man  known  as  Louis  T.  Fraina,  entitled  "  Bol- 
Bhevism  Conquers,"  and  the  meeting  resulted  in  a  riot  by  some  unattached  sol- 
diers that  did  not  like  the  general  tenor  of  the  meeting. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  broke  it  up? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Mrs.  Henry  Villard,  the  mother  of  Oswald  Garrison  Villard, 
was  the  honorary  chairman;  Crystal  Eastman  was  the  chairman;  and  Prof. 
Emily  Greene  Balch  was  also  a  member  of  that  organization. 

******* 

Before  going  Into  the  radical  movement,  I  think  it  might  be  wise  to  define  the 
three  principal  kinds  of  radical  thought  which  go  to  make  up  the  radical  move- 
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incut  and  which  are  merging  in  the  development  of  Bolshevism.    If  you  would 
care  lor  mo  to  give  a  brief  theoretical  analysis,  I  will  do  so. 

Senator  Nklson.  Yes;  but  be  brief. 

Senator  Kinu.  Yes;  I  was  just  asking  a  member  of  the  committee  here 
whether  Unit  wtuild  be  relevant  to  the  issues  which  we  were  to  investigate. 
Would  the  radical  movement  now  have  anything  to  do  with  the  German  propa- 
uamla  or  the  Investigation  of  the  activities  of  the  brewers? 

Senator  Nklson.  I  think  so.  I  think  they  are  still  carrying  on  that  propa- 
ganda now. 

Sena  I  or  KiNu.  If  that  is  traceable,  of  course,  to  the  German  propaganda,  or 
Is  a  pari  of  the  German  propaganda,  I  think  that  would  be  relevant  Other- 
wise, I  tin  not  see  its  relevancy. 

Lei  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Stevenson,  is  it  your  contention  that  this  is  a  part  of 
the  German  propaganda? 

Mr.  Sn:\i:.\so\.  1  think  it  is  a  result  of  the  German  propaganda.  I  call  your 
attention  to  these  numbers  of  Issues  and  Events,  which  is  a  propaganda  maga- 
zine They  begin  to  give  publicity  to  Leon  Trotsky  here.  [Indicating.]  There 
is  a  history  of  Loon  Trotsky  in  this  magazine. 

+  *****♦ 

1  l-'riuii  tcNtliiuuiy  taken  on  Wednesday,  January  22,  1919,  pages  2729,  2737,  2738,  2739, 

and  2740:] 

Mr  Stkvknnon.  The  corollary  of  the  propaganda  which  was  mentioned  this 
morning,  ami  in  whieh  a  large  number  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  pnctlist 
nnn iiIzmI ions  have  taken  part  and  now  take  part,  is  what  may  be  generally 
elns'llleil  as  the  radical  movement,  which  is  developing  sympathy  for  the  Bol- 
•ihexIKI  movement,  ami  whieh  in  many  quarters  constitutes  a  revolutionary 
movement  among  (he  radical  element  in  this  country. 

Senator  Kims.  Your  contention  is  that  this  is  the  result  of  German  propa- 
ganda, laid  its  origin  in  Germany,  and  therefore  would  be  properly  investigated 
under  I  he  resolution  of  this  committee? 

Mr.  Siivknso.n.  Yes.  The  Bolsheviki  movement  is  a  branch  of  the  revolu- 
ilniiary  socialism  of  Germany.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  philosophy  of  Marx 
ii ml  Us  leaders  were  Germans. 

Sena  I  or  Kim;.  And  is  this  German  socialism  of  this  country  and  Bolshevism 
oi  I  his  country  the  product  of  or  taught  by  these  organizations  to  which  you 
referred  this  morning,  in  part? 

Mr.  Sikvknson.  The  membership  of  those  organizations  was  in  large  part 
umde  up  of  persons  either  members  of  the  Socialist  Party  or  in  sympathy 

wllh  II. 

Sena  I  or  Nki.son.  You  mean  that  the  German  socialism  was  Imported  into 
this  i -on n try  by  these  men? 

Mr.  Si'kvknnox.  By  some  of  these  men. 

Senator  Nklson.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Stkvknson.  Yes. 

******* 

Senator  Overman.  Here  Is  an  exhibit  that  you  put  in.  Mr.  Stevenson,  called 
I  he  <  alifornia  Defense  Bulletin,  the  issue  of  December  2,  1918.    It  says: 

"  THE  SPREAD  OF  BOLSHEVISM. 

"  Great  things  are  about  to  happen.  In  fact  something  has  happened  that 
has  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through  the  heart  of  every  true  internationalist. 

"Germany  has  followed  the  example  set  by  Russia;  the  Kaiser  and  his  mili- 
tarist gang  have  been  pulled  down  from  their  high  horses,  and  the  workmen 
n nd  soldiers  have  taken  over  the  reins  of  the  government. 

"The  inspiring  news  was  flashed  through  the  world  that  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  had  joined  the  revolution,  thus  avoiding  a  bloody  and  long-drawn  civil 
war.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  had  carried  on  an  agitation 
among  the  German  soldiers  as  well  as  among  the  civilian  imputation,  and  the 
results  are  such  that  we  feel  inclined  to  tip  our  hats  to  the  Bolsheviki  and 
exclaim :  *  Well  done,  brave  soldiers  of  the  class  war/ 

"  But  Bolshevism  is  contagious.  It  Is  now  reported  that  a  revolution  is  brew- 
ing In  Holland.  There  have  been  strikes  and  riots  in  Switzerland,  and  in 
Copenhagen,  Denmark.  In  Sweden  there  has  been  a  manifesto  issued  calling 
the  workers  and  soldiers  to  unite  and  organise  along  the  same  line  as  In  Russia. 
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"The  writer  is  acquainted  with  conditions,  and  is  aware  of  the  sentiment 
among  those  opposing  the  Swedish  Army,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
transformation,  or  rather  the  revolution  will  be  accomplished  without  much 
bloodshed.  Our  Swedish  fellow  workers  have  for  years  carried  on  a  systematic 
agitation  agaiust  militarism,  and  have  gone  into  the  barracks  and  training 
camps  distributing  literature — and  that  they  have  been  successful  nobody  who 
knows  the  real  state  of  affairs  can  deny.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and 
it  may  be  nearer  than  we  can  realize  when  the  Swedes  will  straighten  up  and 
throw  the  profiteers  and  militarists  off  their  backs.  They  are  slow  in  starting, 
but  when  they  set  out  to  do  anything,  they  usually  do  a  perfect  job. 

"  Let  tin-  *  patriotic  profiteers'  howl  and  shout  themselves  hoarse.  Let  thorn 
summon  all  their  stony-faced  judges  and  their  hypocritic  pulpiteers— it  will  be 
to  no  avail.  They  can  not  stop  the  onward  march  of  labor.  The  day  of  indus- 
trial freedom  is  drawing  near.    Get  ready  and  do  your  part  to  speed  the  day." 

Does  that  indicate,  taken  in  connection  with  what  you  have  referred  to  in 
these  other  publications,  that  there  is  an  organization  in  this  country,  now,  to 
bring  about  a  Bolsheviki  revolution? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  believe  that  is  the  desire  of  a  number  of  the  leaders.  I 
would  not  want  to  say  it  as  definitely  proved. 

Senator  Overman.  These  papers  indicate  that  that  is  going  on  now? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  All  of  these  papers  seem  to  indicate  that. 

The  other  publications  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  are  the  following  news- 
papers: Arbetaren  (Swedish),  Volksfreund  und  Arbeiter-Zeitung  (German), 
Proletareets  (Lettish),  A  Munkas  (Hungarian),  Hadnucka  llorha  (South 
Slavonian). 

I  believe  they  are  also  planning  to  have  a  Jewish  paper. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  carrying  on  this  propaganda? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  So  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  nearly  world-wide — this  so- 
cialism and  Bolshevism  and  syndicalism.  This  appeal's  to  show  that  this  propa- 
ganda is  prevalent  throughout  the  whole  world,  advocating  a  revolution  in 
every  country  in  the  world — even  in  Sweden  and  Switzerland? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

The  prosecution  of  the  I.  W.  W.  enlisted  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
Socialist  Party  of  America.  This  was  shown  by  an  interesting  leaflet  printed  in 
Yiddish,  which  was  picked  up  in  the  I.  \V.  W.  hall.  74  St.  Mark's  riace.  New 
York,  in  the  middle  of  December  last  year.    The  translation  of  it  is  as  follows: 

"  S<*'ialists  attention : 

"The  National  Executive  Committee  of  the  Socialist  Party  not  long  ago  de- 
clared at  a  session  that  the  socialist  party  rei>eat  the  declaration  of  support  of 
all  the  economic  organizations  of  the  working  class  and  declares  that  listings, 
deportations  and  persecutions  of  the  I.  W.  W.  constitute  an  attack  upon  every 
American  working  man. 

"  And  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  charges  against  the  I.  W.  AV.  on 
the  ground  that  they  burnt  crops  and  forests  and  destroyed  a  lot  of  property 
having  been  submitted  to  a  legal  test  turned  out  to  be  all  lies. 

"The  socialist  party  has  always  lent  its  material  and  moral  support  to  or- 
pmized  labor  everywhere,  and  whenever  attacked  by  the  capitalistic  class, 
whatever  was  the  character  of  the  organizations.  We  therefore  pledge  our- 
selves to  support  the  I.  \V.  WYs  who  are  to  be  tried  at  Chicago  and  other  places, 
asking  for  a  fair  trial  and  without  prejudice,  and  we  ask  our  members  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  help  the  I.  W.  W.  by  informing  the  public  of  the 
true  facts,  and  also  to  refute  the  falsehoods  and  misinformation  wherewith  the 
capitalist  press  poisons  and  prejudices  public  sentiment  against  these  workers 
who  are  chosen  for  destruction  just  as  other  workmen  and  leaders  have  been 
repeatedly  doomed  to  destruction  by  the  same  capitalists. 

"  Socialists  collect  funds  and  send  to  the  I.  W.  W. 

"  Bring  the  matter  up  in  your  local  organizations  and  branch  meetings  and 
ask  them  to  send  two  delegates  to  the  I.  W.  W.  Defense  Committee  that  meets 
every  Sunday  at  3  p.  m.  74  St.  Mark's  Place,  New  York. 

"All  contributions  are  sent  by  the  above  mentioned  address  to  the  general 
office  at  Chicago. 

"  I.  W.  W.  Defense  Committee,  1001  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

"All  checks  to  be  made  payable  to  W.  D.  Haywood,  general  secretary 


M  Greetings  of  the  I.  W.  W.  Defense  Committee  of  New  York." 
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That  centers  attention  on  the  Socialist  Party  in  America  and  on  socialism  in 
general. 

I  sh'-'f «!  like  to  point  os:  that  socialism  may  be  divided  roughly  into  two 
principal  kinds,  one  of  which  is  the  conservative  evolutionary  branch,  which  is 
sometimes  known  as  the  opportunist  or  possibili&t.  which  desires  to  bring  about 
ii<  pun*"1'-'  rlir<»':^li  ].;srlihi:.f!jTary  tn-Tini*  and  r':»-  i>ower  of  the  ballot.  The 
sec  aid  branch,  which  is  The  revolutionary  socialism,  otherwise  called  impossl- 
bLM.  N  the  oftVial  German  social  i>ni.  and  is  the  father  of  the  Bolshevikl  move- 
ment in  Uussia.  and  consequently  th*  radical  movement  which  we  have  in  thia 
country  to-day  has  it*  orisrii:  in  Germany. 

Senator  N"KT>f»\.  Is  thai  a  p.vt  «-f  riit-:r  kuluir? 

Mr.  Stew:nson.  It  was  ^ne  of  the  man  i  Testations  of  their  kuitur.  I  believe. 

Senator  overman.  You  used  the  word  "  imi«»ssibilist."  Why  do  they  call  it 
that": 

Mr.  Sieven>on.  Kerause  they  found  it  imi*>ssihle  to  cooperate  with  existing 
forms  of  trovernment. 

Senator  o\l::man.  Ami  they  wanted  to  tear  down  the  existing  form  of  gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

The  est ptu rt-  of  the  Socialist  Party  in  America  in  April.  1917.  by  the  revolu- 
tionary socialist  element  is  of  particular  interest  liecause  the  members  of  th€ 
i.-iiinmitte*'  whi«h  brought  in  the  majority  rejiort.  the  commirtee  on  war  and 
militarism  of  that  convention,  had  for  its  leader  Kate  Richards  O'Hare,  and 
Mr.  Yirtur  Herirer  was  n  meml-er  of  that  committee.  Both  of  these  persona 
were  delegates  from  the  United  States  to  the  International  Socialist  Bureau 
at  Brussels,  which  carried  out  its  world-wide  prupneanda  from  the  People's 
Hon*-  in  BnioeK  Represent:!  Tive>  iiv.ni  other  countries  were  Nicholas  Lenine, 
the  leader  of  Kussian  Ito]shevi>:u.  ami  Rosa  Luxemburg. 

Senator  Nki.son.  Lately  deceased? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Lately  deceased:  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  German 
Bolshevist  element  known  as  the  Spartacus  group,  and  Karl  Liebknecht. 

Senator  Overman.  He  is  also  deceased? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes:  he  is  also  deceased. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  Berger  in  the  same  convention  with  Liebknecht  and 
Rosa  Luxemburg? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes:  he  was  :i  delegate  to  the  same  bureau,  and  represented 
the  United  States. 

Si  Mia  tor  Nelson.  Oh.  he  belonged  to  the  same  group. 

Senator  overman.  I  know  he  did:  but  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  attended 
the  i -on  vent  ion  over  there  with  them. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  adoption  of  the  majority  report  of  the  committee  on 
war  and  militarism  at  that  convention  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  from  the 
party  of  the  conservative  elei  lent,  or  the  evolutionary  socialists,  such  at 
Charles  Kdward  Russell  and  John  Spargo.  who  have  since  done  valuable  service 
to  the  Government  in  the  prose*  ut ion  of  the  war. 

Senator  overman.  Where  was  that  convention  held? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  At  St.  Louis. 

Senator  overman.  When? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  April  7  to  14.  1017. 

Senator  overman.  Messrs.  Russell  and  Spargo  quit  when  they  adopted  those 
resolutions? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

Senator  overman.  And  did  valuable  service  for  the  Government? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

At  this  convention  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

*'  Now,  therefore,  bo  it  resolved,  that  the  socialist  party  being  the  political 
arm  of  the  working  class  in  its  tight  for  industrial  freedom,  and  its  power  rest- 
ini:  mainly  in  its  clear-cut,  specific  declaration  of  political  and  economic  pri* 
cipli's.  rather  than  in  the  number  of  votes  passed  for  party  candidates,  and  tfei 
purpose  of  the  socialist  movement  being  the  emancipation  of  the  working  cli*J 
from  economic  servitude,  rather  than  the  election  to  office  of  candidates,  it  ~  * 
therefore,  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  all  state  orgs 
lions  facing  the  solution  of  this  question  be  urged  to  remember  that  to 
or  to  compromise  is  to  be  swallowed  up  and  utterly  destroyed;  that  they 
unred  to  maintain  the  revolutionary  position  of  the  socialist  parry  and 
tain  in  the  utmost  possible  vigor  the  propaganda  of  socialism,  unadulterated 
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association  of  office  seekers,  to  the  end  that  the  solidarity  of  the  working  class, 
the  principles  of  international  socialism  may  continue  to.  lay  the  foundations 
|6r  the  social  revolution. 

"  The  social  revolution,  not  political  office,  is  the  end  and  aim  of  the  socialist 
party.     No  compromise,  no  political  trading/' 

♦  *  *  *  *  *  * 

[From  testimony  taken  on  Thursday,  January  28,  1919,  pages  2751,  2752,  2753-2772. 

and  2776-2779:] 

Maj.  Humes.  Mr.  Stevenson,  will  you  now  resume,  please,  where  you  left  off 
last  night? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  If  I  remember  correctly,  I  was  just  giving  an  illustration  of 
the  socialist  expressions  from  the  Radical  Review  of  July,  1918. 

Senator  Overman.  Where  is  that  magazine  published? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  It  is  published  in  New  York,  Senator,  by  the  Radical  Review 
Publishing  Association,  202  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Senator  Overman.  Has  it  a  large  circulation? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  do  not  know  what  the  circulation  of  it  is.  It  is  gotten  up 
in  very  good  style  and  has  no  advertisements.  It  is  circulated  at  all  of  the 
radical  meetings.  At  any  of  the  meetings  you  attend  you  will  pick  up  a  copy 
of  this  magazine. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  who  is  financing  all  of  these  associations  of 
the  Bolsheviki,  the  Socialists,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  was  coming  to  that  with  regard  to  the  Bolsheviki,  Senator. 

Senator  Overman.  All  right ;  do  not  let  me  anticipate,  then.    Just  go  ahead,. 

Mr.  Steven  son  (reading) : 

"  True  to  the  dictate  of  necessity,  it  flies  the  red  flag  of  international  social- 
ism w— 

This  is  referring  to  the  Socialist  Party — 

"proclaiming  the  identity  of  the  workers'  interests  the  world  over,  recognizing 
only  one  enemy,  the  International  bourgeoisie,  and  substituting  the  national 
particularism  of  an  obsolete  competitive  capitalism  with  the  international  soli- 
darity of  socialism." 

Senator  Overman.  Tt  seems  that  they  have  a  common  flag,  and  that  is  the  red 
flag.    That  is  the  I.  \V.  W.  and  the  socialists ;  have  they  all  a  common  flag? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  They  have. 

Senator  Overman.  And  that  is  the  red  flag? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That  is  the  red  flag. 

Senator  Overman.  Each  one  of  these  organizations  carries  the  red  flag? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  All  of  them. 

And  here  is  the  epitome  of  the  whole  thing : 

M  The  red  flag  of  the  Industrial  Republic  is  expressive  of  all  the  slumbering 
and  vital  forces  in  society  making  for  progress  and  true  civilization;  it  is  a 
banner  proclaiming  and  symbolizing  the  noble  ideal  of  social  fraternity  and 
industrial  equality.  The  ultimate  triumph  of  the  proletarian  armies  fighting 
under  the  red  flag,  therefore,  marks  the  dawn  of  the  universal  brotherhood  and 
of  the  cooperative  commonwealth.' 


♦» 


Mr.  Stevenson.  The  Anarchist  element  in  this  country  has  always  been  a 
small  one,  but  a  very  active  and  violent  group. 

They  came  into  prominence  again  with  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United 
States  and  participated  in  the  pacifist  movement. 

They  organized  the  No  Conscription  League,  with  headquarters  at  20  East 
One  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  Strept,  New  York  City,  and  from  that  league 
they  issued  the  most  violent  propaganda  opposed  to  conscription.  I  should  like 
to  submit  one  or  two  of  their  leaflets  in  the  record. 

A  large  number  of  anonymous  leaflets  were  distributed,  which  were  signed 
larchist,"  and  by  the  underground  pass.     Among  the  assistants  of  Emma 

►Id man  and  Berkman  were  M.  Elinore  Fitzgerald,  Carl  New  lander,  Walter 

ercbnnt,  and  W.  P.  Bales. 

I  might  say  that  the  official  publication  of  the  Anarchist  was  Mother  Earth. 

Senator  Overman.  Where  was  that  published? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  In  New  York  City. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  title  of  that — Mother  Earth? 
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.^  %»   X«n-i*i-  Karth. 

.^*    v   "*  ji    *<  :he  editor  of  that  magazine? 
-.>*.  >.    •*:   j  ;*   \:-»Mtnan.     It  is  still  being  published,  although  it  Is 
...    ix  *    *t  *v<-.::;ir  issues.    She  is  confined  in  prison  for  the  viola - 
>*.-    -sw    *•„■•..  I  Nnieve. 
•  -:v*  vv   *A  ■*>  sN»  tried  under  the  espionage  act  after  she  was  tried 

^v>c  v   x.?n,  sir. 
*  >.v  >.».v  „Tcftr.i?etf  a  school  known  as  the  Ferrer  Modern  School, 
-  -*,^  »     S;c-l:on.  N.  J.,  but  they  have  l)ranches  in  most  of  the 

v    v     >  -.v.*  school.  I  must  call  attention  to  the  organization  of  a 
-i    .">••  t..*w  Nniu:  conducted.     The  head  of  this  movement  is  Mr. 

.■»    ».vr.^   Goldman  and   Berkman,   Mr.  Abbott  was  calleil  to 
K   .■■\trsu':er  of  Kuima  Goldman  and  Berkman,  and  in  the  course 
"w   ve  >.<o  was  asked : 
v    SVrrvr   Seh«>ol   teach   children    to   disobey   the   laws   of   the 

s^    Vv  :o  criticize  all  laws,  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  free 
».  ••■*?  s;v«k  of  criticizing  laws,  do  you  include  the  laws  of  this  gov- 


.■■"»■€>.  \v  What  is  the  extent  of  those  schools? 

w  \    They  are  carrying  on  these  schools  in  11  great  uiiiny  (renters. 
/vvvvvn.  Are  they  night  schools? 
■  -\xv\    No:    I  lint    particular    school    is    a    colony,    to    which  9  these 

^otwv  I  understand  they  have  other  schools? 
^\%on    They  have  courses  of  lectures. 
>^rk  branch  of  the  Ferrer  School  has  its  headquarters  at  Pythian 
V  ;«»!■. «»n  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

\v  son.  I  suppose  they  have  night  schools  for  adults? 
*\sov  Yes:  the  school  is  a  regular  school  for  teaching  anarchy  to 
■<.  well  as  adults. 

\»!*iox.  1  mean,  they  have  night  schools  for  adults  in  that  line? 
*\*on.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  Ferrer  School  has.     I  am  sorry 
\  \  can  not  enlighten  you  on  that  point,  but  they  give  a  series  of 

Iv  of  Interest  to  give*  you  a  few  of  the  titles: 

mN»r  17,  1918,  Elizabeth  Our  ley  Flynn  lectures  on  "Economic  recon- 
She  is  an  1.  \V.  YV\.  as  well  as  a  sympathizer  of  the  "Anarchist." 
lay.  November  24,  *'  The  spirit  of  the  mob,  a  factor  In  revolution." 
ml  Morgan. 

r    1.   "The  anarchist's   relation   to   the  law,'*   by    I^ola    Kidge :    and 
lures  are  carried  on  in  New  York. 
Ovkrman.  Are  any  of  these  people  educated  people? 
ttNsoN.  One  of  the  lecturers  here  is  Hutehins  Ilapgood,  who  is  a 
Norman  Hapgood. 

Nklson.  He  is  one  of  their  lecturers? 
knson.  Yes. 

resting  feature  of  the  anarchist  movement  is  that  it  was  originally 
with  Karl  Marx  in  the  First  International;  that  was  the  Interna- 
•khig  Men's  Association,  which  was  the  first  attempt  to  gather  the 
*  all  countries  into  one  party  which  would  direct  the  movement  in 
lions  and  which  would  attempt  to  bring  about  the  results  sought, 
rchists  were  admitted  to  that  movement.  As  time  went  on.  however. 
*ts  rather  got  away  from  the  radical  thought  of  the  German  otticial 
find  finally  the  anarchists  were  expelled,  In  1S72. 
■esting  feature  of  the  International,  however,  at  the  present  time, 
lien  the  war  broke  out  in  1014  the  International  Working  Men's 
l  broke  up,  because  a  number  of  the  socialist  groups  in  their  respeo- 
ries  supported  their  governments,  notably  the  German  socialists: 
time,  it  appeared  that  the  socialist  movement  had  received  its  death 
the  length  of  the  war.  the  extraordinary  sacrifices  of  the  peoples,  anil 
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the  economic  burdens  that  have  been  imposed,  have  revived  socialist  movements, 
and  consequently  we  find  the  Bolshevik!  of  Russia  setting  for  themselves  the 
task  of  reconstructing  the  International. 

The  Bolshevik!  are  simply  the  modern  manifestation  of  official  German 
socialism,  to  which  has  been  added  some  of  the  principles  and  tactics  of 
syndicalism. 

Senator  Overman.  And  they  carry  the  red  flag? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  And  they  carry  the  red  flag. 

The  interest  of  Russia  to  the  United  States  is  the  fact  that  they  have  deter- 
mined to  revive  the  International,  and  that  means  that  they  are  sending  their 
missionaries  into  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  was  through  their  influence  that  the  German  Spartacus  group,  headed  by 
Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg,  got  their  start. 

Their  activities  in  Argentine  have  been  prominent  in  the  daily  pai>ers. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note,  also,  that  a  very  large  area  in  Mexico 
is  now  in  control  of  the  Bolshevik! — a  matter  which,  I  think,  has  not  been  gen- 
erally known — and  that  the  propaganda  of  the  Industrial  Union  of  North  and 
South  Ajnerica,  which  it  is  called,  is  being  circulated  in  New  York  City  and  in 
other  cities  of  the  United  States,  printed  in  Russian  for  the  benefit  of  the  Rus- 
sian immigrants  and  Russian  Jewish  immigrants  to  this  country. 

I  have  a  translation  of  this.  It  is  written  by  John  Sennzott.  It  sounds  rather 
German  to  me,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  him. 

Senator  Overman.  Yes ;  it  sounds  German  rather  than  Russian. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  parts  of  Mexico  do  you  refer  to,  Mr.  Stevenson? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yucatan  and  the  adjoining  States. 

Just  to  illustrate  what  they  are  telling  these  people  in  this  country,  I  quote : 

"  When  a  man  wants  a  house,  he  goes  to  the  Building  Committee.  Possibly 
he  is  told  there  is  an  empty  house  at  such  and  such  a  place.  If  he  does  not 
like  it,  he  is  registered,  and  when  his  turn  comes,  he  is  built  a  house  according 
to  his  wishes." 

In  other  words,  they  do  not  use  any  money,  and  everything  is  done  on  a  co- 
operative basis. 

Senator  Nelson.  By  the  government? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  By  the  Soviet  government 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  interesting  feature  of  the  Bolshevik!  movement  is  that 
every  one  of  these  currents  that  we  have  spoken  of  is  now  cooperating  with  the 
Bolshevik!  emissaries.  We  have  several  avowed  agents  of  the  Bolshevik!  gov- 
ernment here — avowed  propagandists. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  this  country :  operating  here? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  In  this  country ;  operating  to-day. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  them? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes.  Two  of  them  are  American  citizens.  One  is  John  Reed, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  University. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  don't  say? 

Mr.  Steven  son.  And,  by  the  way,  he  is  a  descendant  of  Patrick  Henry.  He  is 
now  under  indictment,  but  has  not  yet  been  tried,  for  violation  of  the  espion- 
age act. 

I  will  read  from  some  of  his  speeches  to  give  you  an  illustration  of  the  type 
of  propaganda  which  he  is  spreading. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  these  people  financed  by  the  Russian  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  might  say  that  we  have  found  money  coming  into  this  coun- 
try from  Russia.  Money  has  come  into  this  country  to  the  head  of  the  Finnish 
branch  of  Bolsheviki  movement  in  this  country,  Sanitorl  Nourotava ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  money  has  come  in  from  other  sources.  Some  of  these 
matters  are  now  being  investigated,  and  it  would  not  be  wise  to  make  the  names 
of  the  people  or  the  matter  public. 

Senator  Overman.  You  said  there  were  two  Americans;  one  is  Reed,  who  is 
the  other? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  One  is  Reed  and  the  other  is  Albert  Rhys  Williams. 

Senator  Overman.  Where  is  he  from? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  He  is  from  New  York,  I  think.  I  do  not  know  where  he  came 
from;  he  is  an  American  citizen,  I  know.  He  was  a  newspaper  man.  I  be- 
lieve he  was  a  correspondent  in  Russia  before  we  entered  the  war.  I  offer,  as 
an  illustration,  a  book  or  pamphlet  published  by  The  Rand  School  of  Social 
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Science,  by  Albert  Rhys  Williams,  entitled  "  The  Bolsheviks  and  the  Soviets." 
That  is  an  exposition  of  the  spend  id  conditions  in  Russia  under  the  Soviet  form 
of  government. 

The  Russian  Itolshevlki  have  flooded  America  with  propaganda  literature,  of 
which  an  example  is  "A  letter  to  American  working  men  from  the  Socialist 
Soviet  Republic  of  Russia,  by  Nikolai  Lenin,"  published  by  The  Socialist  Publi- 
cation Society,  431  Pulaski  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  in  December,  1918.  It  is 
an  appeal  to  the  American  working  men  to  straighten  up  and  throw. off  the 
incubus  of  capital  and  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Soviet  government.  The  Rand 
School  of  Social  Science  has  published — and  these  are  in  English — articles  by 
Nikolai  Lenin,  entitled  "  The  Soviets  at  Work."  They  are  very  extremely  inter- 
esting documents  and  very  appealing. 

A  large  number  of  documents  are  printed  in  Russian,  Yiddish,  Finnish,  and 
the  various  other  languages  which  are  spoken  by  large  groups  of  our  foreign  im- 
migrants in  this  country;  and  besides  all  this,  we  find  that  the  Socialist  papers, 
almost  without  exception,  encourage  and  support  this  movement 

Senator  Overman.  Would  it  be  difficult  for  us  to  get  a  list  of  all  such  papers 
and  pamphlets  published,  and  have  it  put  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  It  would  be  quite  a  difficult  task.  In  the  first  place,  the 
means  of  the  Government  for  collecting  these  papers,  books,  pamphlets,  etc, 
are  rather  limited  at  the  present  time.  They  are  scattered  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  any  of  this  propaganda  going  through  the  South? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Why,  not  so  much;  at  least,  not  so  much  has  come  to  our 
attention.  I  might  call  attention  to  the  New  England  leader,  published  in 
Host  on  and  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  for  November  23,  1018,  which  has  an  interesting 
article  on  the  first  page,  entitled  "  Capitalism  fast  tottering  to  fall — Smug  capi- 
talists of  this  Nation  will  lose  their  crowns  as  soon  as  the  spirit  of  the  prole- 
tariat of  Germany  is  contracted  by  the  American  workers,"  and  the  heading  Is 
"  The  people's  hour  has  arrived. " 

Senator  Overman.  Where  is  that  from? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That  is  from  Boston  and  Fitchburg,  Mass.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
can  not  call  your  attention  to  all  the  interesting  articles  in  these  various  papers. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  got  any  Finnish  paper  there? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  have.    Here  is  a  Finnish  paper  [exhibiting]. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  is  it  published? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Published  In  Astoria,  Oreg.  It  is  a  very  prosperous-looking 
pai>cr.  published  in  three  sections,  and  the  name  is  Toveri.  It  has  in  !CngM*h 
in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  "The  circulation  of  the  Toveri  is  greater  than 
the  combined  circulation  of  all  other  newspapers  printed  in  Astoria.**  It  is  a 
very  substantial  sheet. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  it  printed  in  English? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  No;  that  is  Finnish.  I  submit  now  copies  of  various 
Socialistic  newspapers  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  You  might  be  inter- 
ested to  look  some  of  those  over.  Now,  here  is  a  paper  in  English,  entitled 
International  Weekly,  with  a  subheading  "  Organ  of  the  social  revolution." 
That  is  published  in  Seattle,  Wash.  Another  one  is  entitled  "  Seattle  Daily 
Oall.    To  carry  truth  to  the  people." 

Senator  Overman.  Is  that  In  English? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes:  that  is  in  English.  I  am  only  bringing  these  to  your  « 
attention  as  scattered  illustrations  of  the  type  of  publications  printed.  ,' 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  about  the  activities  of  ' 
these  extreme  radicals  in  this  country ;  where  they  have  operated,  and  what  ,' 
they  have  done,  or  undertaken  to  do?  i 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Up  to  the  present  time,  so  far  as  actual  proof  is  concerned,  : 
their  activities  are  largely  propaganda,  the  holding  of  large  numbers  of  meet-  ' 
Ings,  and  the  distribution  of  radical  literature. 

Senator  Overman.  Pamphlets  and  newspapers? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Pamphlets,  newspapers,  books,  and  hand  bills.  For  instance, 
one  of  the  methods  wns  to  print  a  leaflet  calculated  to  disturb  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  which  was  put  into  the  mail  boxes  of  a  very  large  number  of 
tenement  houses — stuffed  in  the  various  mail  boxes — entitled  "  Why  you  should 
foe  a  socialist,"  by  Theresa  S.  Malklel,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a  member  of  - 
jereral  of  the  pacifist  societies  that  we  spoke  of  yesterday. 

Immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  there  was  a  tremendous  out-  £ 
mpplng  of  this  propaganda.    The  number  of  meetings  doubled,  and  one  of 
^l  first  meetings  of  interest  was  held  on  November  15,  1918,  by  the  Yorkville 
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agitation  committee  (Yorkville  being  a  part  of  New  York  City).  Comrade 
Patrick  Quintan,  who  is  known  for  his  connection  with  the  I.  W.  W.,  and  who 
has  served  a  sentence  for  his  activities  with  the  I.  W.  W.  in  Paterson,  N.  J.f 
made  a  speech  that  night,  in  which  he  said : 

"  Do  not  allow  the  capitalists  to  keep  the  Army  in  Europe  for  the  purpose 
of  shooting  down  your  fellow  laboring  men  in  Germany  and  Russia.  Do  not 
trust  Lloyd  George  any  more  than  you  trust  the  Professor.  The  red  flag  Is 
flying  over  nearly  all  of  Europe ;  it  will  soon  fly  in  France,  and  spread  across 
the  English  Channel,  an.  mei.tually  will  fly  over  this' city  and  the  White  House, 
when  the  Republic  of  L;  lor  »  f  the  World  is  proclaimed." 

At  a  meeting  held  on  January  10,  1919,  at  the  Labor  Lyceum,  949  Willoughby 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  John  Reed,  who  is  the 

Senator  Overman.  The  Harvard  graduate? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes;  the  Harvard  graduate,  and  who  is  in  this  country  asr 
the  consul  general  of  the  Soviet  Republic,  stated,  among  other  things 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  not  recognized,  though? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  No;  not  recognized.    He  says: 

"  My  family  came  to  this  country,  both  branches,  in  1607 ;  one  of  my  ancestors 
was  Patrick  Henry,  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  another  of  my 
ancestors  was  a  general  under  George  Washington ;  and  another  a  colonel  on  the 
northern  side  in  the  Civil  War.  I  have  a  brother,  a  major  in  the  Aviation 
Corps,  now  in  France,  and  I  am  a  voter  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  and 
I  claim  the  right  to  criticise  the  government  as  much  as  I  please.  I  criticise  the 
form  of  it  because  I  claim  that  it  is  not  a  democratic  enough  government  for  me. 
I  want  a  more  democratic  government.  I  consider  the  Soviet  government  in 
Russia  a  more  democratic  government  at  the  present  time  than  our  own  gov- 
ernment." 

He  goes  on  In  a  very  long  speech,  the  tenor  of  which  is  to  justify  the  position 
and  the  activities  of  the  Soviet  government,  and  expressing  the  highest  praise 
for  it.    He  goes  on  further  to  say: 

**Now,  this  war,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  finished  up  now,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  conflict  between  two  ideas — democracy  and  autocracy.  Well,  the 
war  is  finished,  comrades,  and  where  in  Hell  is  the  democracy?  Now,  in  New 
York  City  free  speech  is  suppressed;  Socialists  are  not  allowed  to  meet;  the 
red  flag  is  banned ;  periodicals  are  barred  from  the  mails,  and  all  the  evidences 
of  Prussian  ism  appear." 

I  might  point  out  another  dangerous  feature  of  this  thing. 

Maj.  Humes.  It  would  suggest  that  the  whole  speech  be  put  into  the  record. 
I  have  glanced  over  it  myself.  It  has  only  been  referred  to,  but  I  believe  it 
is  an  interesting  outline  of  the  whole  plan  of  their  activities. 

Senator  Overman.  Let  it  go  in. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  thing  that  I  was  going  to  mention  is  that  a  lot  of  edu- 
cated people,  particularly  a  number  of  educated  and  cultured  women,  who 
have  taken  an  interest  in  what  is  known  as  "  liberal  ideas,"  have,  as  a  form 
of  entertainment,  the  inviting  of  John  Heed  and  others  to  come  and  address 
them  on  afternoons. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  the  man  who  made  this  speech? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

(The  speech  referred  to  is  here  printed  hi  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Comrades  and  friends:  I  am  just  told  that  there  Is  an  order  from  the  police 
that  we  are  not  to  criticise  at  this  meeting  the  United  States  Government  or  the 
Allies'.  Now  I  was  arrested  and  indicted  some  two  months  ago  for  criticizing 
the  Intervention  of  the  Allies  in  Russia.  Since  that  time  not  socialist  papers 
but  bourgeois  papers,  the  Nation,  the  Dial,  the  Public,  and  the  New  Republic, 
the  Evening  Post,  Jane  Addams,  Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  Senator  Borah,  and 
other  members  of  Congress  have  said  a  damned  sight  worse  things  than  I 
have,  and  nobody  dared  either  arrest  or  indict  them.  I  am  obliged  to  conclude 
from  that  that  these  persecutions  are  directed  against  socialism.  Now  it 
evidently  has  not  come  to  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  who  gave  that  request 
from  the  police  that  according  to  my  information  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  has  ruled  that  criticism  of  the  allies  does  not  come  under  the 
Espionage  Act,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have  no  treaties  of  alliance  with 
any  European  power  at  the  present  moment,  and  the  foreign  nations,  we  can 
criticise  them  all  we  please. 

Now,  I  am  an  American,  and  my  family  has  been  here  a  good  deal  longer 
man  the  families  of  any  police.  My  family  came  to  this  country,  both  branches, 
in  1007.    One  of  my  ancestors  was  Patrick  Henry,  who  signed  the  Declaration 
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»:  v-.'civiii'.oihv.    Another  of  my  ancestors  was  a  General  under  George  Wash- 

■■..■  ■:■    and  another  a  Colonel  on  the  Northern  side  in  the  Civil  War,  now  In 

■■'•    ■■.  o.  and  I  :\\\\  a  voter  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  I  claim  the 

-..»■.!    i«*  ciiicNe  I  he  government  as  much  as  I  please. 

i  ^'isciso  Mio  form  of  it.  I  criticise  the  form  of  it  because  I  claim  that  itf 
<*  ■-1  i  democratic  enough  government  for  me.  T  want  a  more  democratic 
,••%!■: i-'Mont.  I  iimsldor  the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia  a  more  democratic 
.;o\i'M'Mioui  at  the  present,  time  than  our  own  government,  and  Col.  William 
';^w  Thompson,  who  is  a  millionaire,  said  the  same  thing  three  months  ago. 
(•!»<  hoNhI>  daitnl  touch  him.  Now  I  charge  agencies  of  our  government  with 
**vi»  -^  fivm  the  people  of  the  Uniteil  States  the  truth  ahout  Russia,  and 
so: Mii't  Hiram  Johnson  said  the  same  thing  the  other  day  in  Congress.  We 
•».oo  a'so  aiionoioa  of  our  government  which  have  not  only  kept  the  truth  from 
.■::■    invple.  hul    l hoy  liavo  given  out   information  about  Russia  which  is  not 

■■o.  &*\\  I  rofor  here  to  the  Sisson  documents  particularly,  proving  that  Lenlne 
.■•»!  ri»»i'k\  rceelvi»d  Gorman  gold,  and  1  tell  the  people  in  this  hall  assembled, 
i  ■.'  i  ho  people  of  I  ho  United  States,  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  that 
:'ixs*i  will  ho  oiVorod  in  Congress  within  ten  days,  and  it  is  there  now,  that  proof 
%%«:■  tv  oiTerod  Ihat  the  Sisson  documents  are  largely  forgeries.  I  claim  that 
■ho  statement  of  our  governnient.  which  was  given  by  (Chairman  Hitchcock  to 
■.■u»  United  Slates  Senate,  to  the  effect  that  our  troops  were  welcomed  by  the 
■\nvU-  a i  Vrehangol  and  Vladivostok  is  false,  and  the  agents  of  our  government 
vu-w  that  II  N  false1.  We  were  not  welcome  in  either  Archangel  or  Vladivostok 
:imv!  t  don't  moan  only  our  own  troops  but  all  the  Allies,  ami  I  say  here  that  the 
v "sod  uvops.  British,  French,  and  Japanese,  when  they  landed  at  Vladivostok 
■i.ws  shot  lii  the  streets  hundreds  of  Soviet  troops,  blew  down  buildings,  put  the 
s.*\iei  i;o\ eminent  In  jail;  that  when  it  was  over  a  funeral  procession  of  the 
weCOn*  people.  LIMN  Ml  strong,  went  through  the  streets  carrying  the  coffins  <*m- 

•  -«niiii-.-.  their  dead,  which  they  laid  down  in  front  of  the  British  Consulate. 
■  torn  which  machine  guns  had  played  on  the  people.  They  made  speeches  say- 
■!U  ihe>  would  never  forget  their  dead,  and  there,  surrounded  by  machine  guns 
i ad  .-iriillory,  they  were  about  to  leave. 

rtieiv  wore  American  cruisers  in  the  harbor.     It  was  the  4th  of  July,  and 

•  :io  \iiiorli-an  cruisers  tiew  the  American  Hag.  One  of  the  speakers  said  to  the 
ms»plo  "  Si»o;  to-day  America  celebrates  the  anniversary  of  her  independence. 
J  01   io.  r.o  ami  appeal  to  America  so  that  the  Americans  on  this,  their  day  of 

•  .dependence,  will  recognize  that  we  are  struggling  for  freedom."  And  they 
.anted  I  hose  cofllns  up  the  hill  and  laid  them  down  on  the  sidewalk  in  front 
ei  i ho  American  Consulate,  and  asked  that  we  say  a  word  for  them.  And  five 
di\s  later  the  United  States  Marines  landed  and  three  weeks  later  they  were 
shooting  down  Russians  without  a  Declaration  of  War. 

1  want  to  point,  out  another  thing,  and  charge,  as  Johnson  has  charged  in  the 
.senate  of  the  United  States — as  Senator  Hiram  Johnson  has  charged  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  States— and  the  Dial,  the  Nation,  the  Public,  the  New 
Uoputdlc,  and  the  Kvening  Post  have  charged  the  same  thing,  that  our  govern- 
uiout  In  sending  troops  to  Russia  without  a  declaration  of  war  has  violated  the 
tViiMlliillou  of  the  United  States  and  has  committed  an  illegal  act,  and  I 
,Wa\±v  I  lint  same  thing  here  tonight. 

Now  1  want  to  point  out  to  you  what  is  being  done  in  the  Baltic  provinces  hj 
iho  Miles,  particularly  by  the  Knglish.  The  English  have  taken  under  their 
piohvllou  I  he  so-called  governments  of  the  Baltic  provinces.  Those  govern- 
ments which  were  set  up  by  who?  By  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Provinces?  No. 
K,\  the  olllclals  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm:  and  those  are  the  governments  that  the 
t;\tilsh  government  is  taking  under  its  protection. 

t  also  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  despatches  which  have  been  coming 
through  and  which  have  not  been  denied,  that  the  British  authorities  have 
told  the  Hermans  to  resist  the  onward  march  of  the  Bolsheviki.  the  I/Ottlsh. 
the  KHthonlaii,  and  the  Lithuanian  people  who  are  trying  to  win  back  their  own 
country  from  the  tyranny  of  German  barons  who  have  terrorized  the  Baltic 
provinces  for  centuries.  There  is  a  very  important  thing  for  you  to  remember, 
ami  that  is  that  what  the  Allies  are  doing  at  the  present  time  in  the  Baltic? 
urov luces — and  I  don't  say  our  own  government,  because  our  government  has 
Settling  to  do  with  this — but  what  the  Germans,  the  English,  and  the  French  are 
doing  is  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  which  the 
Oermnns  Imposed  upon  the  Russian  Baltic  provinces — a  treaty  at  which  the 
wfcole  allied  world,  including  us  here  in  America,  threw  up  its  hands  in  horror, 
were  the  conditions  Imposed  upon  the  Baltic  provinces.     And  now  the 
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allies,  without  any  further  delay  at  all,  are  imposing  these  same  conditions,  or 
trying  to  impose  them,  upon  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  the  only  reason  they  can- 
not do  so  is  that  there  is  an  international  red  army  of  Esthonians,  Letts, 
Lithuanians,  and  Russians,  who  are  resisting  them  to  the  last. 

Now  this  war,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  finished  by  now,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  conflict  between  two  ideals,  democracy  and  autocracy.  Well,  the 
war  Is  finished,  comrades,  and  where  in  hell  is  the  democracy?  Now  in  New 
York  City  free  speech  is  suppressed,  Socialists  are  not  allowed  to  meet,  the 
red  flag  is  banned,  periodicals  are  barred  from  the  mails,  and  all  the  evidences 
of  Prossianism  appear.  I  want  to  ask  you,  if  you  know  anything  about  imperial 
Germany,  if  you  had  ever  been  to  a  meeting  in  Germany,  a  political  meeting? 
Absolutely  the  same  phenomenon  is  here.  The  Chief  of  Police  comes  to  tell  you 
you  can't  talk  about  so-and-so,  and  100  cops  'in  the  hall !    Is  that  so? 

Now  the  war  is  ended,  but  a  new  war  is  begun,  and  this  time  it  IS  a  war 
between  two  ideas  for  the  first  time  in  histpry.  Those  two  ideas  are  these: 
There  are  two  parties.  On  one  side  is  private  property  and  nationalism,  and  on 
the  other  side  is  property  for  the  people  and  internationalism.  Now  the  system 
of  civilization,  comrades,  under  which  we  live,  is  bankrupt  at  the  present  time. 
It  hasn't  got  a  leg  to  stand  on.  It  doesn't  dare  to  permit  democracy,  because 
If  it  did  it  would  be  voted  out  of  existence.  It  rests,  of  course  upon  words 
which  do  no  mean  what  they  say,  and  upon  force. 

Now  in  this  connection  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  of 
Nicholai  Lenine's,  which  he  spoke  in  the  third  congress  of  Soviets,  after  the 
disposal  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  when  the  other  members  were  accusing  the 
Bolshevik!  of  using  force.  Lenine  stood  on  the  platform  and  said,  "  We  are 
accused  of  using  force.  We  admit  it.  All  government  is  merely  organized  force 
in  the  hands  of  one  class  against  another;  but  now,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
this  organized  force  is  being  used  by  the  working  class  agaiinst  the  capitalist 
class." 

On  the  night  of  second  Congress  of  Soviets  in  Petrograd,  when  the  Bolshevlki 
insurrection  broke  out  and  the  Provisional  Government  fell,  the  Bolshevik! 
were  in  session  in  a  great  hall  like  this  one,  the  Smolny  Institute.  Through 
the  windows  came  the  sound  of  cannon  fire,  and  as  the  evening  wore  ana  the 
success  of  the  Bolshevik!  insurrection  became  apparent,  all  the  other  political 
parties  in  that  convention  began  to  walk  out.  One  after  another  the  leaders 
walked  out  and  their  delegates  followed  the  leaders.  And  Trotzky,  who 
noticed  that  among  the  Bolshevik!  delegates  who  wore  in  the  great  majority, 
there  were  a  number  of  delegates  who  seemed  uneasy  and  uncertain  to  see  all 
the  other  parties  leaving,  went  to  the  front  platform  and  said,  "  Let  the  com- 
promisers go;  they  are  just  so  much  garbage  which  will  be  swept  into  the 
rubbish-heap  of  history." 

But  what  I  want  to  tell  you  most  of  all  is  this,  that  when  these  compromising 
parties  walked  out  of  the  Congress  of  the  Soviets  and  left  the  balance,  the 
Bolshevlki,  greatly  reduced,  here  and  there  a  man  would  stand  up.  One  said, 
44 1  am  for  the  Esthonian  Social  Democracy ;  I  demand  a  place  on  that  platform." 
Another  said,  "  I  am  from  the  Lettish  Social  Democracy ;  I  demand  a  place  on 
that  platform."  A  third  said,  "  I  am  from  the  Lithuanian  Social  Democracy ;  I 
demand  a  place  on  that  platform."  And  so  it  finally  came  to  pass  that  represen- 
tatives of  the  working  class  from  all  over  Russia  came  and  joined  hands  with 
them,  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  international,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  third  international  of  the  world's  workers. 

I  was  in  the  Lettish  country  just  after  the  fall  of  Rega.    I  was  at  the  front 
and  saw  the  Lettish  soldiers,  who  alone  of  all  the  12th  Army  stood  against  the 
Germans,  and  stood  against  the  Germans  until  they  were  cut  down,  one  regi- 
ment 3000  to  18,  and  the  reason  they  stood  against  the  Germans  was  not  because 
they  didn't  like  the  Germans,  but  because  they  were  revolutionists,  and  they 
saw  immediately  that  the  Germans  were  the  representatives  of  a  militant  capi- 
talism advancing  on  Russia.     The  reason  I  know  that  was  why  they  stood 
against  the  Germans  is  that  when  the  Allies  landed  at  Archangel  and  Vladivostok 
file  Corps  of  the  two  revolutionary  armies  sent  against  the  Allies  was  composed 
M  Letts,  which  race  had  already  sacrificed  their  lives  so  bravely. 
±  On  the  10th  of  November  the  Bolshevlki  controlled  the  City  of  Petrograd. 
*~  "ir  headquarters  was  fn  Smolny   Institute,  and  they  were  organizing  the 

"nee  of  the  City  against  Kerensky's  cossack  army  which  was  coming  up 

I  the  South.    They  were  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 

itry.     The   reactionary  central  committee  of  the  postal  telegraph  union, 

telephone  workers,  and  the  railroad  workers  had  declared  against  them 
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and  the  Bolshevik!  in  the  Sniolny  Institute  were  cut  oft*  from  all  communication 
with  the  rest  of  Russia  and  the  world.  They  didn't  know  how  the  army  would 
go.  Of  course  they  knew  the  condition  of  mind  of  the  army.  They  knew  they 
had  the  masses  of  Russian  people  with  them,  but  didn't  know  how  the  thing  was 
actually  working  out,  and  couldn't  get  any  information. 

In  the  Duma — on  the  Nevsky  Prospect  the  Duma  was  forming  what  they 
called  a  Committee  for  the  Salvation  of  Country  and  Revolution.  It  was  com- 
posed of  the  anti-Bolshevik  forces  and  included  the  compromising  socialist 
party.  This  Committee  for  Salvation  was  in  communication  with  Kerensky 
and  with  the  rest  of  Russia  and  was  trying  to  rouse  it  against  the  Bolsheviki. 
I  was  in  the  Duma  that  afternoon.  I  left  the  Smolny  about  noon.  There  one 
man  was  doing  the  work  of  ten,  and  people  were  falling  down  from  fatigue, 
sleeping  three  or  four  hours,  getting  up  again  and  working,  and  everyone  was 
gloomy  and  depressed.  When  I  got  to  the  Duma  everybody  was  feeling  fine ; 
they  thought  the  Bolsheviki  would  only  last  about  three  hours.  We  sat  there 
for  a  while  and  suddenly  I  looked  out  the  window  down  the  Nevsky  Prospect, 
and  saw  coming  up  a  double  file  of  soldiers  on  bicycles,  and  I  said  to  myself, 
"  Here  is  the  army,  the  loyal  regiments  coming  in  to  crush  the  Bolsheviki,"  and 
I  went  down.  All  the  town  had  come  out.  The  soldiers  stopped  and  lined  up 
for  a  moment's  rest  in  front  of  the  Duma,  and  after  a  while  people  began  to 
ask  questions,  •'  What  are  you? "  "  Oh,  we  are  the  Lettish  sharp-shooters." 
'•Where  do  you  come  from?"  "We  come  from  the  front."  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  here,  capture  the  Smolny  Institute  and  kick  out  the  Bolsheviki?" 
One  Lett  said,  "  Hell,  no,  we  are  here  to  support  the  Soviet ;  you  go  back  to  the 
Duma  if  you  want  to." 

Mr.  Stevbnron.  An  extremely  interesting  bit  of  propaganda,  and  one  which 
has  been  used  by  all  of  the  Bolsheviki  newspapers,  is  a  letter  addressed  to 
President  Wilson  from  the  Russian  Soviet  Government,  and  signed  by  the 
"  People's  Commissary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Tchictherin,"  which  was  delivered 
through  the  Norwegian  Embassy  to  President  Wilson  October  24,  1918. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  it  a  long  letter? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  It  Is  a  very  long  thing,  but  It  is  a  matter  of  great  interest 
It  is  an  extremely  well- written  document,  and  extremely  insidious,  and  for  that 
reason  it  has  been  used  by  the  Bolsheviki  in  this  country.  It  was  designed, 
when  sent,  to  be  used  as  propaganda,  and  it  is  interesting  that  the  first  English 
publication  of  it  was  in  the  Nation,  which  is  owned  and  edited  by  Oswald 
Garrison  Vlllard.  It  wus  not  given  out  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  1  do  not  know  whether  you  would  like  to  have  that  go  into  the  record 
or  not. 

MaJ.  Humes.  It  Is  a  matter  which  I  think  should  go  into  the  record.  It  gives 
their  view  of  our  form  of  government,  and  outlines  what  they  concede  to  be 
their  plan  of  government. 

Senator  Overman.  Contrasting  theirs  with  ours? 

MaJ.  Humes.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Put  it  in  the  record. 

(Tho  letter  referred  to  is  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

7V>  the  l*rvaidcnt  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Mr.  Prknidknt:  In  your  message  of  January  8th  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  In  the  sixth  point,  you  spoke  of  your  profound  sym- 
pathy for  Russia,  which  was  then  conducting,  single  handed,  negotiations  with 
tho  mighty  German  Imperialism.  Your  program,  you  declared  demands  the 
evacuation  of  all  Russian  territory  and  such  a  settlement  of  all  questions 
Affecting  HuHsln  as  will  secure  the  best  and  freest  cooperation  of  the  other 
nation*  of  tho  world  in  obtaining  for  her  unhampered  and  unembarrassed 
Opportunity  for  the  Independent  determination  of  her  political  development  and 
Vfcftttottni  policy,  and  assure  her  a  sincere  welcome  into  the  society  of  free 
nation*  under  institutions  of  her  own  choosing;  and,  more  than  a  welcome, 
ajHtaftftce  of  every  kind  that  she  may  need  and  may  herself  desire.  And  you 
«Mftt  that  "  the  treatment  accorded  to  her  by  her  sister  nations  in  the  month* 
to  <mne  Will  he  the  add  test  of  their  good-will,  of  their  comprehension  of  her 
distinguished  from  their  own  interests,  of  their  intelligent  and  un- 

1  cpapathy." 
Jasgwrate  struggle  which  we  were  waging  at  Brest-Litovsk  against  Ger- 
rtallam  Apparently  only  intensified  your  sympathy  for  Soviet  Russia: 
■Ht  greeting*  to  the  Congress  of  the  Soviets,  which  under  the  threat  ot 
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i  German  offensive  ratified  the  Brest  peace  of  violence — greetings  and  ussur- 
inces  that  Soviet  Russia  might  count  upon  American  help. 

Six  months  have  .passed  since  then,  and  the  Russian  people  have  had  suffi- 
cient time  to  get  actual  tests  of  your  Government's  and  your  Allies'  good-will, 
>f  their  comprehension  of  the  needs  of  the  Russian  people,  of  their  intelligent 
lnseLfish  sympathy.  This  attitude  of  your  Government  and  of  your  Allies  was 
mown  first  of  all  in  the  conspiracy  which  was  organized  on  Russian  territory 
prith  the  financial  assistance  of  your  French  Allies  and  with  the  diplomatic 
•o-operation  of  your  Government  as  well — the  conspiracy  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
»  whom  your  Government  is  furnishing  every  kind  of  assistance. 

For  some  time  attempts  had  been  made  to  create  a  pretext  for  a  war  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States  of  North  America  by  spreading  false  stories  to 
iie  effect  that  German  war  prisoners  had  seized  the  Siberian  railway,  but  your 
>wn  officers  and  after  them  Colonel  Rob  bins,  the  head  of  your  Red  Cross 
Mission,  had  been  convinced  that  these  allegations  were  absolutely  false.    The 
3zecho-Slovak  conspiracy  was  organized  under  the  slogan  that  unless  these 
nl8led  unfortunate  people  be  protected,  they  would  be  surrendered  to  German^ 
ind  Austria ;  but  you  may  find  out,  among  other  sources,  from  the  open  letter 
>f  Captain  Sadoul,  of  the  French  Military  Mission,  how  unfounded  this  charge 
s.    The  Czecho-Slovaks  would  have  left  Russia  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
lad  the  French  Government  provided  ships  for  them.    For  several  months  we 
lave  waited  in  vain  that  your  Allies  should  provide  the  opportunity  for  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  to  leave.    Evidently  these  Governments  have  very  much  pre- 
ferred the  presence  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  in  Russia — the  results  show  for  what 
object — to  their  departure  for  France  and  their  participation  in  the  fighting 
on  the  French  frontier.    The  best  proof  of  the  real  object  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
rebellion  is  the  fact  that  although  in  control  of  the  Siberian   railway,  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  have  not  taken  advantage  of  this  to  leave  Russia,  but  by  the 
order  of  the  Entente  Governments,  whose '  directions  they   follow,  have  re- 
mained in  Russia  to  become  the  mainstay  of  the  Russian  counter-revolution. 
Their  counter-revolutionary  mutiny  which  made  impossible  the  transportation 
of  grain  and  petroleum  on  the  Volga,  which  cut  off  the  Russian  workers  and 
peasants  from  the  Siberian  stores  of  grain  and  other  materials  and  condemned 
them  to  starvation — this  was  the  first  experience  of  the  workers  and  peasants 
of  Russia  with  your  Government  and  with  your  Allies  after  your  promises  of 
the  beginning  of  the  year.    And  then  came  another  experience :  an  attack  on 
North  Russia  by  Allied  troops,  including  American  troops,  their  invasion  of 
Russian  territory  without  any  cause  and  without  a  declaration  of  war,  the 
occupation  of  Russian  cities  and  villages,  executions  of  Soviet  officials  and 
other  acts  of  violence  against  the  peaceful  population  of  Russia. 

You  have  promised,  Mr.  President,  to  co-operate  with  Russia  in  order  to 
obtain  for  her  an  unhampered  and  unembarrassed  opportunity  for  the  inde- 
pendent determination  of  her  political  development  and  her  national  policy. 
Actually  this  co-operation  took  the  form  of  an  attempt  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
troops  and  later,  in  Archangel,  Murmansk  and  the  Far  East,  of  your  own  and 
your  Allies'  troops,  to  force  the  Russian  people  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the 
oppressing  and  exploiting  classes,  whose  dominion   was  overthrown   by   the 
workers  and  peasants  of  Russia  in  October,  1917.    The  revival  of  the  Russian 
counter-revolution  which  has  already  become  a  corpse,  attempts  to  restore  by 
force  its  bloody  domination  over  the  Russian  people — such  was  the  experience 
of  the  Russian  people,  instead  of  co-operation  for  the  unembarrassed  expres- 
sion of  their  will  which  you  promised  them,  Mr.  President,  in  your  declara- 
tions. 

You  have  also,  Mr.  President,  promised  to  the  Russian  people  to  assist  them 
in  their  struggle  for  Independence.  Actually  this  is  what  has  occurred :  while 
the  Russian  people  were  fighting  on  the  Southern  front  against  the  counter- 
revolution, which  has  betrayed  them  to  German  imperialism  and  was  threaten- 
ing their  independence,  while  they  wen*  using  all  their  energy  to  organize  the 
defense  of  their  territory  against  Germany  at  their  Western  frontiers,  they 
were  forced  to  move  their  troops  to  the  East  to  oppose  the  Czecho  Slovaks  who 
were  bringing  them  slavery  and  oppression,  and  to  the  North — against  your 
lilies  and  your  own  troops  which  had  invaded  their  territory,  and  against 
the  counter-revolutions  organized  by  these  troops. 

Mr.  President,  the  add  test  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  gave  quite  different  results  from  those  that  might  have  been  expected 
Dram  your  message  to  the  Congress.  But  we  have  reason  not  to  be  altogether 
Iteatisfied  with  even  these  results,  since  the  outrages  of  the  counter-revolution 
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in  the  East  and  North  have  shown  the  workers  and  peasants  of  Russia  the 
aims  of  the  Russian  counter-revolution,  and  of  Its  foreign  supporters,  thereby 
creating  among  the  Russian  people  an  iron  will  to  defend  their  liberty  and 
the  conquests  of  the  revolution  to  defend  the  land  that  It  has  given  to  the 
peasants  and  the  factories  that  it  has  given  to  the  workers.  The  fall  of  Kazan, 
Syinbyrsk,  Syzran,  and  Samara  should  make  it  clear  to  you,  Mr.  President; 
what  were  the  consequence  for  us  of  the  actions  which  followed  your  promises 
of  January  8th.  Our  trials  helped  to  create  a  strongly  united  and  disciplined 
Red  Army,  which  is  daily  growing  stronger  and  more  powerful  and  which  Is 
learning  to  defend  the  revolution.  The  attitude  toward  us,  which  was  actually 
displayed  by  your  Government  and  by  your  Allies  could  not  destroy  us;  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  now  stronger  than  we  were  a  few  mouths  ago,  and  your 
present  proposal  of  international  negotiations  for  a  general  peace  finds  us  alive 
and  strong  and  in  a  position  to  give  in  the  name  of  Russia  our  consent  to  join 
the  negotiations.  In  your  note  to  Germany  you  demand  the  evacuation  of 
occupied  territories  as  a  condition  which  must  precede  the  armistice  during 
which  peace  negotiations  shall  begin.  We  are  ready.  Mr.  President,  to  conclude 
an  armistice  on  these  conditions,  and  we  ask  you  to  notify  us  when  you,  Mr. 
President,  and  your  Allies  intend  to  remove  troops  from  Murmansk,  Archangel 
and  Siberia.  You  refuse  to  conclude  an  armistice,  unless  Germany  will  stop 
the  outrages,  pillaging,  etc.,  during  the  evacuation  of  occupied  territories.  We 
allow  ourselves  therefore  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  you  and  your  allies  will 
order  the  Czecho- Slovaks  to  return  the  part  of  our  gold  reserve  fund  which 
they  seized  in  Kazan,  that  you  will  forbid  them  to  continue  as  heretofore  their 
acts  of  pillaging  and  outrage  against  the  workers  and  peasants  during  their 
forced  departure  (for  we  will  encourage  their  speedy  departure,  without  waiting 
for  your  order). 

With  regard  to  other  peace  terms,  namely,  that  the  Governments  which 
would  conclude  peace  must  express  the  will  of  their  people,  you  are  aware  that 
our  Government  fully  satisfies  this  condition,  our  Government  expresses  the 
will  of  the  <  Councils  of  Workmen's,  Peasants'  and  Red  Army  Deputies,  represent- 
ing at  least  eighty  per  cent  of  the  Russian  people.  This  cannot,  Mr.  President, 
be  said  about  your  Government.  Rut  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  peace  we 
do  not  demand  as  a  prerequisite  of  general  peace  negotiations  that  all  nations 
participating  in  the  negotiations  shall  be  represented  by  Councils  of  People's 
Commissaries  elected  at  a  Congress  of  Councils  of  Workmen's,  Peasants'  and 
Soldiers'  Deputies.  We  know  that  this  form  of  Government  will  soon  be  the 
general  form,  and  that  precisely  a  general  peace,  when  nations  will  no  more 
be  threatened  with  defeat,  will  leave  them  free  to  put  an  end  to  the  system 
and  the  clique  that  forced  upon  mankind  this  universal  slaughter,  and  which 
will,  in  spite  of  themselves,  surely  lead  the  tortured  peoples  to  create  Soviet 
Governments,  which  give  exact  expression  to  their  will. 

Agreeing  to  participate  at  present  in  negotiations  with  even  such  Govern- 
ments as  do  not  yet  express  the  will  of  the  i>eople,  we  would  like  on  our  part 
to  find  out  from  you,  Mr.  President,  in  detail  what  is  your  conception  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  you  propose  as  the  crowning  work  of  peace.  You  de- 
mand the  independence  of  Poland.  Serbia,  Belgium  and  freedom  for  the  peoples 
of  Austria-Hungary.  You  probably  mean  by  this  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
must  everywhere  first  become  the  masters  of  their  own  fate  in  order  to  unite 
afterwards  in  a  league  of  free  nations.  Rut  strangely  enough,  we  do  not  find 
among  your  demands  the  liberation  of  Ireland,  Egypt,  or  India,  nor  even  the 
liberation  of  the  Philippines,  and  we  would  be  very  sorry  to  learn  that  these 
people  should  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  participate  together  with  us,  through 
their  freely  elected  representatives,  in  the  organization  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

We  would  also,  Mr.  President,  very  much  like  to  know,  before  the  negotia- 
tions with  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  League  of  Nations  have  begun,  what 
is  your  conception  of  the  solution  of  many  economic  questions  which  are  essen- 
tial for  the  cause  of  future  peace.  You  do  not  mention  the  war  expenditures— 
this  unbearable  burden,  which  the  masses  would  have  to  carry,  unless  the  league 
of  nations  should  renounce*  payments  on  the  loans  to  the  capitalists  of  all  coun- 
tries. You  know  as  well  as  we,  Mr.  President,  that  this  war  is  the  outcome  of 
the  policies  of  all  capitalistic  nations,  that  the  governments  of  all  countries 
were  continually  piling  up  armaments,  that  the  ruling  groups  of  all  civilised 
nations  pursued  a  policy  of  annexations,  and  that  it  would,  therefore,  he  ex- 
tremely  unjust  if  the  masses,  having  paid  for  these  policies  with  millions  of 
lives  and  with  economic  ruin,  should  yet  pay  to  those  who  are  really  responsible 
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tor  the  war  a  tribute  for  their  policies  which  resulted  in  all  these  countless 
miseries. 

We  propose  therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  annulment  of  the  war  loans  as  the 
basis  of  the  League  of  Nations.  As  to  the  restoration  of  the  countries  that 
were  laid  waste  by  the  war,  we  believe  it  is  only  just  that  all  nations,  should 
aid  for  this  purpose,  the  unfortunate  Belgium,  Poland,  and  Servia,  and  however 
poor  and  rained  Russia  seems  to  be,  she  is  ready  on  her  part  to  do  everything 
she  can  to  help  these  victims  of  the  war,  and  she  expects  that  American  capital, 
which  has  not  at  all  suffered  from  this  war  and  has  even  made  many  billions  in 
profits  out  of  it,  will  do  its  part  to  help  these  peoples. 

Bat  the  League  of  Nations  should  not  only  liquidate  the  present  war,  but  also 
make  impossible  any  wars  in  the  future.  You  must  be  aware,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  capitalists  of  your  country  are  planning  to  apply  in  the  future  the  same 
policies  of  encroachment  and  of  super  profits  in  China  and  in  Siberia,  and  that, 
fearing  competition  from  Japanese  capitalists,  they  are  preparing  a  military 
force  to  overcome  the  resistance  which  they  may  meet  from  Japan.  You  are  no 
doubt  aware  of  similar  plans  of  the  capitalists  ruling  circles  of  other  countries 
with  regard  to  other  territories  and  other  peoples.  Knowing  this,  you  will 
have  to  agree  with  us  that  the  factories,  mines  and  banks  must  not  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  private  persons,  who  have  always  made  use  of  the  vast  means  of 
production  created  by  the  masses  of  the  people  to  export  products  and  capital  to 
foreign  countries  in  order  to  reap  super  profits  in  return  for  the  benefits  forced 
on  them,  their  struggle  for  spoils  resulting  in  imperialistic  wars.  We  propose, 
therefore,  Mr.  President,  that  the  League  of  Nations  be  based  on  the  expro- 
priation of  the  capitalists  of  all  countries.  In  your  .country,  Mr.  President, 
the  banks  and  the  industries  are  in  the  hands  of  such  a  small  group  of  capi- 
talists that,  as  your  personal  friend.  Colonel  Robbins,  assured  us,  the  arrest  of 
twenty  heads  of  capitalistic  cliques  and  the  transfer  of  the  control,  which  by 
characteristic  capitalistic  methods  they  have  come  to  possess,  into  the  hands  of 
tile  masses  of  the  people  is  all  that  would  be  required  to  destroy  the  principal 
fonrce  of  new  wars. 

If  you  will  agree  to  this,  Mr.  President — if  the  source  of  future  wars  will 
thus  be  destroyed,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  easy  to  remove 
all  economic  barriers  and  that  all  peoples,  controlling  their  means  of  produc- 
tion, will  be  vitally  interested  in  exchanging  the  things  they  do  not  need  for 
the  things  they  need.  It  will  then  be  a  question  of  an  exchange  of  products 
between  nations,  each  of  which  produces  what  it  can  best  produce,  and  the 
League  of  Nations  will  be  a  league  of  mutual  aid  of  the  toiling  masses.  It 
will  then  be  easy  to  reduce  the  armed  forces  to  the  limit  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  internal  safety. 

We  know  very  well  that  the  selfish  capitalist  class  will  attempt  to  create 
this  internal  menace,  just  as  the  Russian  landlords  and  capitalists  are  now 
attempting  with  the  aid  of  American,  English,  and  French  armed  forces  to  take 
the  factories  from  the  workers  and  the  land  from  the  peasants.  But,  if  the 
Aaierican  workers,  inspired  by  your  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations,  will  crush 
the  resistance  of  the  American  capitalists  as  we  have  crushed  the  resistance 
of  the  Russian  capitalists,  then  neither  the  German  nor  any  other  capitalists 
will  be  a  serious  menace  to  the  victorious  working  class,  and  it  will  then  suf- 
fice, if  every  member  of  the  commonwealth,  working  six  hours  in  the  factory, 
spends  two  hours  daily  for  several  months  in  learning  the  use  of  arms,  so  that 
the  whole  people  will  know  how  to  overcome  the  internal  menace. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  though  we  have  had  experience  with  your  promises, 
we  nevertheless,  accept  as  a  basis  your  proposals  about  peace  and  about  a 
League  of  Nations.    We  have  tried  to  develop  them  in  order  to  avoid  results 
which  would  contradict  your  promises,  as  was  the  case  with  your  promise  of 
assistance  to  Russia.     We  have  tried  to  formulate  with  precision  your  pro- 
ponds  on  the  League  of  Nations  In  order  that  the  League  of  Nations  should 
not  torn  out  to  be  a  league  of  capitalists  against  the  nations.    Should  you  not 
tgree  with  us,  we  have  no  objection  to  an  4t  open  discussion  of  your  peace 
terns."  as  your  first  point  of  your  peace  program  demands.     If  you  will  accept 
Mr  proposals  as  a  basis,  we  will  easily  agree  on  the  details. 
~*nt  there  is  another  possibility.    We  have  had  dealings  with  the  President 
he  Archangel  attack  and  the  Siberian  invasion  and  we  have  also  had  deal- 
with  the  President  of  the  League  of  Nations  Peace  Program.     Is  not  the 
Of  these — the  real  President  actually  directing  the  policies  of  the  American 
{■list  government?    Is  not  the  American  Government  rather  a  Government 
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,.f  the  American  cur] torat ions,  of  the  American  industrial,  commercial  and  rail- 
-iKitl  trusts,  of  the  American  hanks — in  short,  a  Government  of  the  American 
j^piUiistsV  Aim!  is  It  not  possible  thut  the  proi>osals  of  this  Government  about 
xhl  creation  of  a  League  of  Nations  will  result  in  new  chains  for  the  peoples, 
in  i he  organization  of  an  International  trust  for  the  exploitation  of  the  workers 
j  t)u>  ttippresston  of  weak  nations?  In  this  latter  case.  Mr.  President,  you 
will  not  l>e  in  a  i»osit1on  to  reply  to  our  questions,  and  we  will  say  to  the 
workers  «if  all  countries:  Iteware!  Millions  of  your  brothers,  thrown  at  each 
others  throats  hy  the  bourgeoisie  of  all  countries  are  still  perishing  on  the 
ll-ifi  It-lifltls  and  the  capita  lists  leaders  are  already  trying  to  come  to  an  under- 


Ih-lis.  whom  you  l»lv<1  imprisoned;  sitae  we  do  not  at  all  desire  to  wage  war 
cni'iist  KnglaiMl.  even  though  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  not  yet 
i*km»  repla«Ml  by  a  Council  of  People's  Commissaries  with  MacLeau  at  its 
I  Mid"  sin*"*1  w**  nave  no  d**lVi%  to  wage  war  against  France,  even  though  the 
rtinitnlist  Government  of  Clemenceuu  has  not  yet  been  replaced  by  a  workmen's 
r  Ivernment  of  Merhelm,  Just  as  we  have  concluded  pence  with  the  imi*?rlali8t 
weriimeiu  of  Germany,  with  Kmperor  Wilhelm  at  its  head,  whom  you,  Mr. 
president,  hohl  In  no  greater  esteem  than  we,  the  Workmen's  and  Peasant's 
Mm-iiliitlonary  Government  hold  you,  we  finally  propose  to  you,  Mr.  President, 


liim .' 

In  ml 
thut  Hw 


i!    ii' •mil  France  demand  of  the  Russian  jicople?     Do  they  demand  concessions, 
11  i  he  rail  ways,  mines,  gold  deposits,  etc.  shall  be  handed  over  to  them  on 


imIh  condition**,  or  do   they   demand   territorial   concessions,  some 
slnvn-i  i»r  finifiii*!".  »■'  perhaps  the  Murmansk  coast? 
We 'exped  frnm  •vnn*  *,r"  ''n,s,,l(M,t«  tnat  ynu  WN1  definitely  state  w 
,1  \niir  Allies  demand,  and  also  whether  the  allowance  between  your  govern- 
'!  i  and  the  governments  of  the  other  entente  powers  is  in  the  nature  of 


part  of 
hat  you 


N'll 

•ml 


"M '"'  iiiiiaiion  which  eoiihl  be  compared  with  a  corporation  for  drawing  divi- 


»tlin  of  I'11'  ^,,v'|,l  n,,<'  tn  <,',,vnt<*  their  national  economy,  will  be  unable  to 

**W  to  I  he  Kii'iich  bankers  the  full  tribute  for  the  billions  that  were  used  by 

T»  <io\ eminent  of  the  Czar  for  purposes  injurious  to  the  people.     Do  your 

*    it*|i  allies  ilemaml  that   a  |»:ii"t  of  this  tribute  be  paid  in  installments,  and 

V^W-hni  P,,rl-  ,IIM'  ''n  Jn,,y  »«»llcip:ite  that  their  claims  will  result  in  similar 

liii*  l»v  «|ll,,'r  creilltors  of  the  infamous  Government  of  the  Czar  which  has 

^,iVlliro\vii  b\  the  Russian  people?     We  can  hardly  think  that  your  Gov- 

^"ihiMiI  iiimI  >oiir  allies  are  without   a   ready  answer,  when  your  and   their 

^     nr,,  trying  to  advance  on  our  territory  with  the  evident  object  of  seizing 

'*1  ^slaving  our  count ry. 

"  *%»  Hii**!"11  lMN,P'«l  throuirh  the  People's  Red  Army,  are  guarding  their 
iu\T\  him*  M,■<,  l,nm,'y  llgbtlng  against  your  invasion  and  against  the  attack 
j1  M\r  AIH|,H-  "!|l  >nm'  Government  and  the  Governments  of  the  other  powers 
jfi*  Kldeiile  undoubtedly  have  well  prepared  plans,  for  the  sake  of  which  you 
•JjTJ^ifliiig  tbt*  blood  of  your  soldiers.  We  cxjiect  that  you  will  state  your 
S^ml*  very  clearly  and  definitely.  Should  we.  however,  be  disappointed, 
jSm  y°u  ^nM  to  reply  to  our  quite  definite  and  precise  questions,  we  will 
jETi ||I0  ol,,.v  1M,HH",I('  conclusion— that  we  are  Justified  in  the  assumption1 
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that  your  Government  and  the  Governments  of  your  Allies  desire  to  get  from 
(be  Russian  people  a  tribute  both  in  money  and  in  natural  resources  of  Russia, 
and  territorial  concessions  as  well.    We  will  tell  this  to  the  Russian  people  as 
trtl  as  to  the  tolling  masses  of  other  countries,  and  the  absence  of  a  reply 
froth  you  will  serve  for  us  as  a  silent  reply.    The  Russian  people  will  then 
understand  that  the  demands  of  your  Government  and  of  the  Governments 
at  your  Allies  are  so  severe  and  vast  that  you  do  not  even  want  to  communi- 
cate them  to  the  Russian  Government 

People's  Gommissaby  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
tchitcherin. 

Mr.   Stevenson.  The  principal  publications  of  the  Bolshevlki  in  New  York 

City  are  the  Novy  Mir 

Senator  Nelson.  In  what  language  is  that? 
Mr.  Stevenson.  Russian.    The  Workman  and  Peasant. 
Senator  Overman.  What  does  "Novy  Mir"  mean? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  New  Era  or  New  Life.    These  are  the  accredited  official 
organs  in  this  country  of  the  Bolshevik!  government. 

The  Bolshevik!  have  organized  in  this  country  Soviets.    Bach  industrial  cen- 
ter in  the  United  States  now  has  its  soviet. 
Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  so? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  And,  of  course,  the  plan  of  the  propagandists  is  to  extend 
their  influence  until  they  can  take  on  the  functions  of  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  their  system  of  organization  in  each  case? 
Mr.  Stevenson.  It  is  merely  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  central  committee. 
That  is  what  the  soviet  is. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  they  not  local  organizations?  Have  they  not  a  local 
government? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  central  committee  is  the  governing  committee;  it  acts 
is  the  government. 
Senator  Nelson.  Consisting  of  delegates  from  these  various  points? 
Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  The  idea,  then,  Is  to  form  a  government  within  this  Gov- 
ernment? • 
Mr.  Stevenson.  Precisely. 

Senator  Overman.  And  to  overthrow  this  Government? 
Mr.  Stevenson.  Precisely.    I  think  that  the  record  should  contain  a  copy 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Republic. 

Senator  Overman.  Will  you  give  us  the  names  of  some  of  the  heads  of  this 
tortet  government? 
Mr.  Stevenson.  In  this  country? 
Senator  Overman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Those  are  largely  foreigners.    They  are  largely  Russians 
<nw  here  now. 
8enator  Nelson.  That  cjnstitution  ought  to  go  in,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Overman.  Let  me  see  that. 

Mr.  Stevenson  (handing  paper  to  the  chairman).  You  will  find  some  extraor- 
dinarily interesting  matter  there.     The  disfranchisement  of  all  persons  who 
tonploy  anybody  or  pay  anyone  any  wages ;  anyone  who  does  that  can  not  vote 
to  the  Soviet  government.    You  will  find  some  very  interesting  political  ideas 
there. 
8enator  Nelson.  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing  to  go  into  the  record. 
Senator  Overman.  Yes;  this  will  go  in. 
(The  constitution  referred  to  is  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows : ) 

[Outside  of  front  cover.] 
CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  SOCIALIST  FEDERATED  SOVIET  REPUBLIC. 

Since  intelligent  judgment  on  the  complex  problems  of  Russia  requires  some 
knowledge  of  the  purpose  and  methods  of  the  Soviet  Government  (which  is  one 
tf  those  rare  things — a  new  event  in  history),  we  believe  that  our  readers  will 
be  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  study  critically  an  English  translation 
(taken  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Tribune)  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Soviets.  It  has  been  generally  recognized  in  America  that  so  much  progress 
baa  been  made  in  Russia  In  working  out  this  new  conception  of  the  state  and 
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>>  ^v«vff«tuiettc.  Kven  If  the  present  Soviet  Government  should  fall,  or  should 
4**u  >v  *\p*tteiK*  to  modify  some  of  its  methods,  the  ideas  embodied  in  this 
.wv«*u**u  atv  from  henceforth  a  mighty  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  world: 
w.%.  .is*  JucuuMtii  Itaelf  may  well  come  to  rank  with,  the  great  declarations  ox 

[Inside  of  front  cover.] 

vv«x.   .**  tallowing  books: 

rnv  Sovwta  at  Work,  by  Nlcolai  Lenin. 

'AsUKttl  rartles  In  Russia,  Nlcolai  Lenin. 

^*ur  Kvwtluttou.  Leon  Trotzky. 

x>n  tVbalf  of  Russia,  Arthur  Ransom. 

TV  Soul  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  by  M.  Olgin. 


'  UN  vVXSTlTrTION  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  SOCIALIST  FEDERATED 

SOVIET  REPUBLIC.1 

I'h*  S\»\iv-r  1  Institution  and  Declabation  of  Rights  and  Duties. 

L 

|»Vl JURATION  OF  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  LABORING  HUMANITY. 
(i.0j  sx  iho  iVminliwlon  of  the  Central  Committee  for  Drafting  the  Constitution  of 

ttv>  s.V  laboring  people  of  Russia,  workmen,  peasants,  cossacks,  soldiers  and 
Sk  **>.  uwiHnl  In  the  councils  of  the  Workmen's,  Soldiers',  Peasants'  and  Oos- 
v.^vn  \».V«rtli*.  dwlnre  in  the  persons  of  our  plenipotentiary  representatives. 
V-v  ^w  iwwiMhhMl  at  the  Pan-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets,  the  following  rights 
x.*;  Jucw*  of  the  working  and  despoiled  people: 

X  t'v  vWHOinle  subjection  of  the  laboring  classes  by  the  possessors  of  the 
«*\t.ui  *u%l  Instruments  of  production,  of  the  soil,  machines,  factories,  railways, 
^*  :*«  umwrliils — those  basic  sources  of  life — appears  as  the  cause  of  all  sorts 
V*  v*it<o*l  tinprossion,  economic  spoliation,  Intellectual  and  moral  enslavement 
■*  »v  teborinff  masses. 
UK*  tisvmuiilc  liberation  of  the  working  classes  from  the  yoke  of  capitalism 
tvwcui*.  therefore,  the  greatest  task  of  our  time,  and  must  be  accomplished 

4\    sV*t*. 

i«w  'iilvrntlon  of  the  working  classes  must  ami  can  be  the  work  of  those 
**>*«*  thoiuselves,  who  must  unite  for  that  purpose  in  the  Soviets  of  the  Work- 
\.  h.  SoUlU»rs\  Peasants',  and  Cossacks'  delegates. 
*N,Vi  ^M^r  to  put  an  end  to  every  ill  that  oppresses  humanity  and  in  order  to 

*JiV  l\»  labor  a11  tne  riKnts  belonging  to  it,  we  recognize  that  it  is  necessary 
^  >,*<  W  the  existing  social  structure,  which  rests  upon  private  property  in 
d*  <*Mt  Aiul  the  means  of  production,  in  the  spoliation  and  oppression  of  the 
W>o*'*u*  iiuimscs,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  Socialist  structure,    Then  the  whole 

^  iu  surface  and  its  depth,  and  all  the  means  and  instruments  of  produe» 
as*  vwattnl  by  the  toll  of  the  laboring  classes,  will  belong  by  right  of  common 
<%v*K<>  *°  tne  whole  P^Pte*  wno  ar©  united  in  a  fraternal  association  of 

CH*fc  hy  irivlng  society  a  Socialist  structure  can  the  division  of  it  into  hostile 
¥  to  destroyed,  only  so  can  we  put  an  end  to  the  spoliation  and  oppression 

jjMm*  hy  Inen»  of  class  Dy  class »  and  aU  men — Placed  upon  an  equality  as  to 
Itts  ami  duties — will  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  society  according  to  their 
J2J*Lf h  and  capacities,  and  will  receive  from  society  according  to  their  require* 

I*!*  complete  liberation  of  the  laboring  classes  from  spoliation  and  oppres* 
^J^apears  as  a  problem,  not  locally  or  nationally  limited,  but  as  a  world 


by  Major  ITumeh  at  time  op  submitting  this  excerpt  for  inclusion  is 
» ••  bolshevik  Propaganda. " — "  The  above  form  of  constitution  1b  apparently  a 
j  draft  of  that  internment.  The  final  draft  was  adopted  on  July  10,  1018, 
j«  In  the  present  volume  Immediately  preceding  the  Appendix  at  the  end. 
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problem  and  it  can  be  carried  out  to  its  end  only  through  the  united  exertions 
of  workingmen  of  all  lands.  Therefore,  the  sacred  duty  rests  upon  the  working 
class  of  every  country  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  workingmen  of  other 
countries  who  have  risen  against  the  capitalistic  structure  of  society. 

A  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat. 

The  working  class  of  Russia,  true  to  the  legacy  of  the  Internationale,  over- 
threw their  bourgeoisie  in  October,  1917,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  poorest 
peasantry,  seized  the  powers  of  government  In  establishing  a  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  and  the  poorest  peasantry,  the  working  class  resolved  to  wrest 
capital  from  the  hands  of  the  bourgeoisie,  to  unite  all  the  means  of  produc- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  Socialist  state  and  thus  to  increase  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  mass  of  productive  forces. 
The  first  steps  in  that  direction  were: 

Abolition  of  property  in  land,  declaration  of  the  entire  soil  to  be  national 
property,  and  the  distribution  of  it  to  the  workmen  without  purchase  money, 
upon  the  principle  of  equality  in  utilizing  it 

Declaration  as  national  property  of  all  forests,  treasures  of  the  earth  and 
waters  of  general  public  utility,  and  all  the  belongings,  whether  animals  or 
things,  of  the  model  farms  and  agricultural  undertakings. 

Introduction  of  a  law  for  the  control  of  workmen  and  for  the  nationalization 
of  a  number  of  branches  of  industry. 

Nationalization  of  the  banks,  which  heretofore  were  one  of  the  mightiest  In- 
struments for  the  spoliation  of  society  by  capital. 

Repudiation  of  the  loans  which  were  contracted  by  the  czar's  government 
upon  the  account  of  the  Russian  people. 
Arming  of  the  laborers  and  peasants  and  disarming  of  the  propertied  classes. 
Besides  all  this,  the  Introduction  of  a  universal  obligation  to  work,  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  the  parasitic  strata  of  society,  is  planned. 

Ab  soon  as  production  shali  have  been  consolidated  in  the  hands  of  the  work- 
lag  masses,  united  in  a  gigantic  association,  in  which  the  development  of  every 
single  individual  will  appear  as  the  condition  for  the  development  of  all 
men;  as  soon  as  the  old  bourgeois  state  with  its  classes  and  class  hatred,  is 
definitely  superseded  by  a  firmly  established  Socialist  society  which  rests  upon 
universal  labor,  upon  the  application  and  distribution  of  all  productive  forces 
according  to  plan,  and  upon  the  solidarity  of  all  its  members,  then,  along  with 
the  disappearance  of  class  differences,  will  disappear  also  the  necessity  for  the 
dictatorship  of  the  working  classes  and  for  state  power  as  the  instrument  of 
class  domination. 
These  are  the  immediate  internal  problems  of  the  Soviet  republic. 

The  International  Policies  of  the  Roriet  Republic. 

In  its  relation  to  other  nations  the  Soviet  republic  stands  upon  the  principles 
of  the  first  Internationale,  which  recognized  truth,  justice  and  morality  as  the 
foundation  of  its  relations  to  all  humanity,  independent  of  race,  religion,  or 
nationality. 

The  Socialist  Soviet  republic  recognizes  that  wherever  one  member  of  the 
family  of  humanity  is  oppressed  all  humanity  Is  oppressed,  nnd  for  that  reason 
it  proclaims  and  defends  to  the  utmost  the  right  of  all  nations  to  self- 
determination  and  thereby  to  the  free  choice  of  their  destiny. 

It  accords  that  right  to  all  nations  without  exception,  even  to  the  hundreds 
"f  millions  of  laborers  in  Asia.  Africa,  in  all  colonies  and  the  small  countries 
*bo,  down  to  the  present  day,  have  been  oppressed  and  despoiled  without  pity 
by  the  ruling  classes,  by  the  so-called  civilized  nations. 

The  Soviet  republic  has  transformed  into  deeds  the  principles  proclaimed 

I  before  its  existence.  The  right  of  Poland  to  self-determination  having  been 
toognized  in  the  first  days  of  the  March  revolution,  after  the  overturn  in 
October  the  Soviet  republic  proclaimed  the  full  independence-  of  Finland  and 
right  of  the  Ukraine,  of  Armenia,  of  all  the  people  populating  the  territory 
he  former  Russian  empire,  to  their  full  self-determination, 
i  Its  efforts  to  create  a  league — free  and  voluntary,  and  for  that  reason  all 
vore  complete  and  secure — of  the  working  classes  of  all  the  peoples  of 
h,  the  Soviet  republic  declared  itself  a  federal  republic  and  offered  to  the 
ere  and  peasants  of  every  nation  the  opportunity  to  enter  as  members  with 
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jiiu)  rights  into  tin*  fraternal  family  nf  the  Republic  of  Soviets  (through  action 
1ken)  Independently  in  the  plenipotentiary  sessions  of  their  Soviets,  to  any 
*  lent  and  in  whatever  form  they  might  wish. 

The  Soviet  Republic's  Basis  of  Peace. 

Tin*  Soviet  republic  has  declared  war  upon  war,  not  only  in  words,  but  also 
ii  deeds;  and  in  doing  so  it  formally,  and  in  the  name  of  the  working  masses 
,f  Russia,  announced  its  complete  renunciation  of  all  efforts  at  conquest  and 
iniexatlon,  as  well  as  all  thought  of  oppressing  small  nations.  At  the  same 
line,  the  Soviet  republic,  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  the  purposes,  broke  openly 
vlth  lli«'  |Kilicy  of  secret  diplomacy  and  secret  treaties,  and  It  proposed  to  all 
irl liferent  nations  to  conclude  a  general  democratic  i>eace  without  annexations* 
ii-  Indemnities,  upon  the  basis  of  the  free  self-determination  of  peoples.  That 
4tniidpolut  is  still  firmly  adhered  to  be  the  Soviet  republic. 

Compelled  by  the  policy  of  violence  practised  by  the  imperialisms  of  all  the=^ 
world,  the  Soviet  republic  is  marshalling  its  forces  for  resistance  against  the^= 
growing  demands  of  the  robber  packs  of  international  capital,  and  it  looks  tcrr 
I  ln>  Inevitable  rebellion  of  the  working  classes  for  the  solution  of  the  question:^ 
i if  bow  the  nations  can  live  peacefully  together.  The  international  Socialisi^ 
rebellion  alone,  in  which  the  laboring  people  of  each  state  overthrow  their  owir^s 
Imperialists,  puts  an  end  to  war  once  for  all.  and  creates  the  conditions  for  th^^ 
full  realization  of  the  solidarity  of  the  working  people  of  the  entire  world. 

The  Rights  and  Duties  of  the  Workers. 

Taking  Its  stand  upon  the  principles  of  the  Internationale,  the  Soviet  republic 
recognizes  that  there  can  be  no  rights  without  duties,  and  no  duties  without 
right m,  and,  therefore,  proclaims  at  the  same  time,  with  the  rights  of  the  working 
r  I  asses  In  a  rejuvenated  society,  the  following  outline  of  their  duties: 

To  light  everywhere  and  without  sparing  their  strength  for  the  complete 
power  of  the  working  classes,  and  to  stamp  out  all  attempts  to  restore  the 
dominion  of  the  despoilers  and  oppressors. 

To  assist  with  all  their  strength  in  overcoming  the  depression  caused  by  the 
war  and  the  opposition  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  to  cooperate  in  bringing  about 
as  speedy  a  recovery  as  possible  of  production  in  all  branches  of  economy. 

To  subordinate  their  personal  and  group  interests  to  the  interests  of  all  the 
working  i>eople  of  Russia  and  the  whole  world. 

To  defend  the  republic  of  the  Soviets,  the  only  Socialist  bulwark  In  the 
capita  list  Ic  world,  from  the  attacks  of  international  imperialism  without  spar- 
ing their  own  strength  and  even  their  own  lives. 

To  keep  In  mind  always  and  everywhere  the  sacred  duty  of  liberating  labor 
from  the  domination  of  capital,  and  to  strive  for  the  establishment  of  a  world- 
einbraeliig  fraternal  league  of  working  people. 

In  proclaiming  these  rights  and  duties  the  Russian  Socialist  Republic  of  the 
Soviet h  calls  upon  the  working  classes  of  the  entire  world  to  accomplish  their 
task  to  the  very  end,  and  in  the  faith  that  the  Socialist  ideal  will  soon  be 
achieved  to  write  upon  their  flags  the  old  battle  cry  of  the  working  people. 

Proletarians  of  all  lands  unite 
Long  live  the  Socialist  world  revolution ! 

II. 

HI  Mill  \  I.  I'KOVISION  OF  THK  CONSTITl'TTON  OF  THE  RUSSIAN    SOCIALIST  FEDERAL 

REPUBLIC. 

The  fundamental  problem  of  the  constitution  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal 
republic  Involves,  in  view  of  the  present  transition  period,  the  establishment 
of  a  dictatorship  of  the  urban  and  rural  proletariat  and  the  poorest  peasantry* 
the  power  of  the  pan-Russian  Soviet  authority,  the  crushing  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
the  nholition  of  the  spoliation  of  men  by  men  and  the  introduction  of  Socialism 
In  which  there  will  be  neither  a  division  into  classes  nor  a  state  authority. 

The  Russian  republic  is  the  free  Socialist  society  of  all  the  working  people 
of  Russia,  united  In  the  urban  and  rural  Soviets. 

The  Soviets  of  those  regions  which  differentiate  themselves  by  a  special  form 
of  existence  and  national  character  will  be  united  into  autonomous  regional 
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associations  ruled  by  the  sessions  of  the  Soviets  of  those  regions  and  their  own 

executive  organs. 

The  Soviet  associations  of  the  regions  participate  in  the  Russia*  Socialist 
republic  upon  the  basis  of  federation,  at  the  head  of  whch  stands  the  pan- 
Russian  session  of  the  Soviets  and,  in  periods  l>etween  the  sessions,  the  pan- 
Russian  central  executive  committee. 

III. 

CONCERNING    THE    RUSSIAN    SOVIETS. 

• 

The  right  to  vote  and  to  be  elected  to  the  Soviets  is  enjoyed  by  the  following 
citizens  of  the  Russian  Socialists  Soviet  republic  of  both  sexes  who  shall  have 
completed  their  eighteenth  year  by  the  day  of  election : 

All  who  have  acquired  the  means  of  living  through  labor  that  is  productive 
and  useful  to  society  and  are  members  of  the  trades  associations,  namely : 

(a)  Laborers  "and  employees  of  classes  who  are  employed  in  industry,  trade 
and  agriculture. 

lb)  Peasants  and  Cossack  agricultural  laborers  who  hire  no  labor. 

(c)  Employees  and  laborers  in  the  offices  of  the  Soviet  government. 

(d)  Soldiers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Soviets. 

(e)  Citizens  of  the  two  previous  categories  who  have  to  any  degree  lost 
their  capacity  to  work. 

The  following  persons  enjoy  neither  the  riisht  to  vote  nor  to  be  voted  for, 
wen  though  they  l>elong  to  one  of  the  Categories  enumerated  above,  namely : 

Persons  who  employ  hired  labor  in  order  to  obtain  from  it  an  increase  of 
profits  ; 

Persons  who  have  an  Income  without  doing  any  work,  such  as  interest  from 
«ipital,  receipts  from  property,  and  so  on. 
Private  merchants,  trade  and  commercial  agents; 
Employes  of  communities  for  religious  worship ; 

Employes  and  agents  of  the  former  police,  the  gendarmerie  corps  and  the 
Ochrana ;   also  members  of  the  dynasty  that  formerly  ruled  Russia : 

Persons  who  have  in  legal  form  been  declared  demented  or  mentally  deficient 
and  also  dea£  and  dumb  persons; 

Persons  who  have  been  punished  for  selfish  or  dishonorable  misdemeanors. 

IV-VII. 

PRINCIPLES  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  RUSSIAN   STATE. 

* 

The  government  is  based  upon  the  smallest  settlements  (villages  and  ham- 
lets), the  inhabitants  of  which  may  elect  one  representative  to  each  100 
persons. 

The  rural  Soviets  are  under  the  authority  of  the  Soviets  of  the  Wolosts  (dis- 
tricts), and  these  latter  under  the  Soviets  of  the  Ujesd  (larger  regions). 

The  urban  and  Ujesd  Soviets  elect  delegates  to  sessions  of  the  government 
of  Oblast  Soviets.  Each  of  these  bodies  chooses  independently  its  own  execu- 
tive committee. 

V11T. 

CONCERNING  THE  PAN-RI'SSFAN  CONGRESS  OF  THE  SOVIETS. 

The  Pan-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets  consists  of  representatives  of  the  urban 
Soviets  (one  delegate  for  each  25,000  voters)  and  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernment congresses  (one  delegate  for  each  125,000  voters). 

The  Pan-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets  will  be  called  together  by  the  Pan- 
itnsslan  central  executive  committee  at  least  twice  a  year. 

The  extraordinary  Pan-Russian  Congress  will  be  called  together  by  the  Pan- 
Rnssian  central  executive  committee  upon  its  own  initiative  or  upon  the  demand 
of  the  Soviets  of  districts  embracing  at  least  one-third  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  republic. 

,   The  Pan-Russian*CongreBs  of  Soviets  elects  the  central  executive  committee 
of  not  more  than  200,  members. 

The  Pan-Russian  executive  committed  is  responsjble  to  the  Pan-Russian 
Congress  of  Soviets.  ' 
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in  the  East  and  North  have  shown  the  workers  and  peasants  of  Russia  the 
aims  of  the  Russian  counter-revolution,  and  of  its  foreign  supporters,  thereby 
creating  among  the  Russian  people  an  iron  will  to  defend  their  liberty  and 
the  conquests  of  the  revolution  to  defend  the  land  that  ft  has  given  to  the 
peasants  and  the  factories  that  it  has  given  to  the  workers.  The  fall  of  Kazan, 
Syinbyrsk,  Syzran,  and  Samara  should  make  it  clear  to  you,  Mr.  President, 
what  were  the  consequence  for  us  of  the  actions  which  followed  your  promises 
of  January  8th.  Our  trials  helped  to  create  a  strongly  united  and  disciplined 
Red  Army,  which  is  daily  growing  stronger  and  more  powerful  and  which  is 
learning  to  defend  the  revolution.  The  attitude  toward  us,  which  was  actually 
displayed  by  your  (Jovernment  and  by  your  Allies  could  not  destroy  us;  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  now  stronger  than  we  were  a  few  months  ago,  and  your 
present  proposal  of  international  negotiations  lor  a  general  peace  finds  us  alive 
and  strong  and  in  a  position  to  give  in  the  name  of  Russia  our  consent  to  join 
the  negotiations.  In  your  note  to  Germany  you  demand  the  evacuation  of 
occupied  territories  as  a  condition  which  must  precede  the  armistice  during 
which  peace  negotiations  shall  begin.  We  are  ready.  Mr.  President,  to  conclude 
an  armistice  on  these  conditions,  and  we  ask  you  to  notify  us  when  you,  Mr. 
President,  and  your  Allies  intend  to  remove  troops  from  Murmansk,  Archangel 
and  Siberia.  You  refuse*  to  conclude  an  armistice,  unless  Germany  will  stop 
the  outrages,  pillaging,  etc.,  during  the  evacuation  of  occupied  territories.  We 
allow  ourselves  therefore  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  you  and  your  allies  will 
order  the  Czecho-Slovaks  to  return  the  part  of  our  gold  reserve  fund  which 
they  seized  in  Kazan,  that  you  will  forbid  them  to  continue  as  heretofore  their 
acts  of  pillaging  and  outrage  against  the  workers  and  peasants  during  their 
forced  departure  (for  we  will  encourage  their  speedy  departure,  without  waiting 
for  your  order). 

With  regard  to  other  peace  terms,  namely,  that  the  Governments  which 
would  conclude  peace  must  express  the  will  of  their  people,  you  are  aware  that 
our  Government  fully  satisfies  this  condition,  our  Government  expresses  the 
will  of  the  Councils  of  Workmen's,  Peasants'  and  Red  Army  Deputies,  represent- 
ing at  least  eighty  per  cent  of  the  Russian  ])eople.  This  cannot,  Mr.  President, 
be  said  about  your  Government.  But  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  peace  we 
do  not  demand  as  a  prerequisite  of  general  peace  negotiations  that  nil  nations 
participating  in  the  negotiations  shall  be  represented  by  Councils  of  People's 
Commissaries  elected  at  a  Congress  of  Councils  of  Workmen's,  Peasants'  aud 
Soldiers'  Deputies.  We  know  that  this  form  of  Government  will  soon  be  the 
general  form,  and  that  precisely  a  general  peace,  when  nations  will  no  more 
be  threatened  with  defeat,  will  leave  them  free  to  put  an  end  to  the  system 
and  the  clique  that  forced  upon  mankind  this  universal  slaughter,  and  which 
will,  in  spite  of  themselves,  surely  lead  the  tortured  jwoples  to  create  Soviet 
Governments,  which  give  exact  expression  to  their  will. 

Agreeing  to  participate  at  present  in  negotiations  with  even  such  Govern- 
ments as  do  not  yet  express  the  will  of  the  people,  we  would  like  on  our  part 
to  find  out  from  you,  Mr.  President,  in  detail  what  is  your  conception  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  you  pro]H»se  as  the  crowning  work  of  peace.  You  de- 
mand the  inde]M>ndence  of  Poland.  Serbia,  Belgium  and  freedom  for  the  peoples 
of  Austria-Hungary.  You  probably  mean  by  this  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
must  everywhere  first  become  the  masters  of  their  own  fate  in  order  to  unite 
afterwards  in  a  league  of  free  nations.  But  strangely  enough,  we  do  not  find 
among  your  demands  the  liberation  of  Ireland,  Egypt,  or  India,  nor  even  the 
liberation  of  the  Philippines,  and  we  would  be  very  sorry  to  learn  that  these 
people  should  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  participate  together  with  us,  through 
their  freely  elected  representatives,  in  the  organization  of  the  league  of  Nations. 

We  would  also.  Mr.  President,  very  much  like  to  know,  before  the  negotia- 
tions with  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  league  of  Nations  have  begun,  what 
is  your  conception  of  the  solution  of  many  economic  questions  which  are  essen- 
tial for  the  cause  of  future  ]>eace.  You  do  not  mention  the  war  expenditures— 
this  unbearable  burden,  which  the  masses  would  have  to  carry,  unless  the  league 
of  nations  should  renounce  payments  on  the  loans  to  the  capitalists  of  all  coun- 
tries. You  know  as  well  as  we,  Mr.  President,  that  this  war  is  the  outcome  d 
the  policies  of  all  capitalistic  nations,  that  the  governments  of  all  countries 
were  continually  piling  up  armaments,  that  the  ruling  groups  of  all  civilised 
nations  pursued  a  policy  of  annexations,  and  that  it  would,  therefore,  be  a> 
tremely  unjust  if  the  masses,  having  paid  for  these  policies  with  millions  of; 
lives  and  with  economic  ruin,  should  yet  nay  to  those  who  are  really  reaponaflfc 
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Senator  Nelson.  They  are  not  exactly  the  same  crowd,  but  they  have  the 
same  gospel? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  They  are  even  the  same  crowd,  Senator,  because  John  Reed 
li  the  accredited  representative  of  that  government. 
Senator  Nelson.  In  this  country? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  In  this  country;  and  Albert  Rhys  Williams  admits  that  he 
to  a  propagandist  for  that  government  in  this  country. 
Senator  Nelson.  Is  Reed  the  official  representative  here? 
-fr       Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Has  '*e  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  State  Department? 
Mr.  Stevenson.  I  believe  that  he  tried  to.    I  am  not  sure.    I  know  that  among 
his  effects,  however,  he  had  the  official  forms  supplied  by  the  Soviet  govern- 
/     mem  for  Soviet  marriages  and  divorces,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Maj.  HxTMEs.  What  are  the  forms  and  the  requirements  for  marriages  and 
divorces  under  the  Soviet  government  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Simply  a  statement  before  the  proper  commissary  that  they 
want  to  be  married  or  that  they  want  to  be  divorced. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  they  have  as  many  wives  as  they  want? 
Mr.  Stevenson.  In  rotation. 
Maj.  Humes.  Polygamy  is  recognized,  is  it? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  do  not  know  about  polygamy.     I  have  not  gone  into  the 
study  of  their  social  order  quite  as  fully  as  that. 
Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  a  man  can  marry  and  then  get  a  divorce  when  he 
\     Rets  tired,  and  get  another  wife? 
j       Mr.  Stevenson.  Precisely. 
"1       Senator  Nelson.  And  keep  up  the  operation? 
.i       Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

*      Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  whether  they  teach  free  love? 
/       Mr.  Stevenson.  They  do. 

•       Maj.  Humes.  Can  a  divorce  be  secured  upon  the  application  of  one  party  to 
i    the  marriage,  or  has  it  to  be  by  agreement? 
Mr.  Stevenson.  I  think  by  one  party. 
Maj.  Humes.  By  either  party? 
Mr.  Stevenson.  By  either  party. 

Maj.  Humes.  They  can  renounce  the  marital  bond  at  will? 
Mr.  Stevenson.  Precisely. 

Maj.  Humes.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  element  that  is  active  in  this 
country  Is  advocating  the  same  thing  here  in  their  public  speeches,  or  their 
literature? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  In  considerable  of  the  literature  some  of  the  element  has 
done  so.    I  will  not  say  that  all  have. 

Maj.  Humes.  The  committee  asked  you  yesterday  to  rearrange  the  "Who's 
Who."    Has  that  work  been  completed  so  that  It  can  be  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee? 
Mr.  Stevenson.  It  has  been  practically  completed,  Major. 
Maj.  Humes.  You  have  not  fully  completed  It? 

Mr.  Steven  son.  We  will  have  it  completed  very  shortly.    It  Is  more  of  a  task 
than  I  realized  at  first 
;       Maj.  Humes.  But  It  will  be  completed  for  submission  for  the  record  later  In 
1    the  day? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  ask,  unless  the  committee  has 
nomething  further. 

Senator  Overman.  You  think  this  movement  Is  growing  constantly  in  this 
country? 
Mr.  Stevenson.  I  think  so. 
Senator  Overman.  Rapidly  or  slowly? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  think  it  is  growing  rather  rapidly,  if  we  can  gauge  It  by  the 
unount  of  literature  that  is  distributed  and  the  number  of  meetings  held.  It  is 
i  very  Indefinite  sort  of  thing.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  state  how  effective 
these  sheets  are. 

Senator  Overman.  You  have  not  discovered  that  It  is  growing  among  the 
American  population;  it  is  more  among  the  foreigners,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Well,  the  Rand  School  of  Social  Science  publishes  all  of  these 
works,  like  the  Letters  from  Lenin,  and  that  sort-  of  thing,  and  that  is  made  up 
very  largely  of  American  citizens,  such  as  Charles  Andrew  Beard,  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Dana,  Algernon  Lee,  and  Scott  Nearlng. 
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■■«•  \  -o-u-hii  cor|»o rat  Ions,  of  the  American  industrial,  commercial  and  rall- 

.^■.v  ,»i  the  American  banks — In  short,  a  Government  of  the  American 

. ,    v.>-     And  is  it  not  possible  that  the  i>ro]M>sals  of  this  Government  about 

v    .  v«:*..Mt  o:  a  league  of  Nations  will  result  in  new  chains  for  the  peoples, 

x-  .••. *:iiiu:tuoii  of  an  International  trust  for  the  exploitation  of  the  workers 

"  o  *ui»pivNsioii  of  weak  nations?     In  this  latter  case,  Mr.  President,  you 

.•■.  iv  In  a  iHisiilmi  to  reply  to  our  questions,  and  we  will  say  to  the 

w:x  o!  all  countries:  Reward  Millions  of  your  brothers,  thrown  at  each 

^  x  :!.t wit?*  h>    the  bourgeoisie  of  all  countries  are  still  perishing  on  the 

»    »«".\  rind  I  he  capitalists  leaders  are  already  trying  to  come  to  an  under- 

•  -i.  i»ir  tin*  pui'|Mise  of  suppressing  with  united  forces  those  that  remain 

x,-   «!vu  I  hey  call  lo  nefount  the  criminals  who  caused  the  war! 

:;.M\*-\ei.  Mr.  President,  since  we  do  not  at  till  desire  to  wage  war  against  the 

»>;  Swuev  even  though  your  Government  has  not  yet  been  replaced  by  a 

,v   -..'  »»i   People's  Commissaries  and  your  post  is  not  yet  taken  by  Eugene 

: v:-x   whom  \ou  have  imprisoned:  since  we  do  not  at  all  desire  to  wage  war 

»s:   :ai    riiuliitiil.  even  though  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  not  yet 

sv     icplacvd   by   a   Council  of  People's  Commissaries  with   Maclean   at  its 

^:,}     siiitv  we  have  no  desire  to  wage  war  against  France,  even  though  the 

,.:;•  ::i'!M  Government  of  (Memenceau  has  not  yet  been  replaced  by  a  workmen's 

w'wt  mucin  of  Merheim,  just  as  we  have  concluded  peace  with  the  imperialist 

^•\ct  mucin  o(  Germany,  with  Emperor  Wilhelm  at  its  head,  whom  you,  Mr. 

:   vxu'eni.  hold  In  no  greater  esteem  than  we,  the  Workmen's  and  Peasant's 

'ioiduiioiiary  Government  hold  you,  we  finally  proj>ose  to  you,  Mr.  President, 

:!V,i  \,mi  take  up  with  your  Allies  the  following  questions  and  give  us  precise 

.-,«  SiKiucHK  like  replies:  Do  the  governments  of  the  United  States,  England 

:■  -.'   I'ltiiuv  Intend  to  cease  demanding  the  blood  of  the  Russian  people  and 

;\t-s  ,ii  Russian  fit i/.en s,  if  the  Kussian  people  will  agree  to  pay  them  a  ransom, 

,..„  m    in  ii  man  who  has  l>een  suddenly  attacked  pays  to  the  one  who  attacked 

•  •■J-     If  so.  Just  what  tribute  do  the  governments  of  the  United  States,  Eng- 

i  '.;  mimI  Trance  demand  of  the  Russian  i>coplc7     I>o  they  demand  concessions, 

■•  it  ihe  railways,  mines,  gold  dei>osits,  etc.,  shall  be  handed  over  to  them  on 

0.|.,iu   renditions,  or  do   they  demand  territorial   concessions,  some   imrt  of 

s-'viia  or  Caucasia,  or  perhaps  the  Murmansk  eousl  ? 

W  (»  c\pect  from  you,  Mr.  President,  that  you  will  definitely  state  what  you 
,.,!  xniir  Allies  demand,  anil  also  whether  the  allowance  between  your  govern- 
•  i)i*i 1 1  mimI  Ihe  governments  of  the  other  entente  powers  is  in  the  nature  of 
■  ,.>uihlnation  which  could  be  compared  with  a  cori>oratlon  for  drawing  divi- 
,1,'iuU  from  Russia,  or  does  your  government  and  the  other  governments  of  the 
«-ut:iui i*  powers  have  each  separate  and  special  demands,  and  what  are  they? 
r-iitli'ularly  are  we  interested  to  know  the  demands  of  your  French  Allies 
with  retard  to  the  three  billions  of  rubles  which  the  Paris  hankers  loaned  to 
•lie  Go\ eminent  of  the  Czar — the  oppressor  of  Russia  and  the  enemy  of  his 
,i\\u  people?  And  you,  Mr.  President,  as  well  as  your  French  Allies  surely 
know  I lini  even  if  you  and  your  allies  should  succeed  in  enslaving  and  covering 
ulih  blond  the  whole  territory  of  Russia — which  will  not  be  allowed  by  our 
heroic  revolutionary  Red  Army — that  even  in  that  case  the  Russian  people, 
worn  out  by  the  war  and  not  having  sufficient  time  to  take  advantage  of  the 
boitclltH  of  the  Soviet  rule  to  elevate  their  national  economy,  will  be  unable  to 
pa>  lo  the  French  bankers  the  full  tribute  for  the  billions  that  were  used  by  | 
the  Government  of  the  Czar  for  purposes  injurious  to  the  people.  Do  your  ! 
French  allies  demand  that  a  part  of  this  tribute  be  paid  in  installments,  and 
m  ««o.  what  part,  ami  do  they  anticipate  that  their  claims  will  result  in  similar 
claims  by  other  creditors  of  the  infamous  Government  of  the  Czar  which  has 
dceii  overthrown  by  the  Russian  people?  We  can  hardly  think  that  your  Gov- 
ernment and  your  allies  are  without  a  ready  answer,  when  your  and  their 
iviHips  are  trying  to  advance  on  our  territory  with  the  evident  object  of  seizing 
and  enslaving  our  country. 

The  Russian  people  through  the  People's  Roil  Army,  are  guarding  their 
territory  and  are  bravely  fighting  against  your  invasion  and  against  the  attack 
of  your  Allies,  lint  your  Government  and  the  Governments  of  the  other  powers 
of  the  Entente  undoubtedly  have  well  prepared  plans,  for  the  sake  of  which  you 
Hre  shedding  the  blood  of  your  soldiers.  We  expect  that  you  will  state  your 
demands  very  clearly  and  definitely.  Should  we,  however,  be  disappointed, 
should  you  fail  to  reply  to  our  quite  definite  and  precise  questions,  we  will 
draw  the  only  possible  conclusion — thar  we  are  justified  in  the  nssumptloQr 
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Maj.  Humes.  From  what  institution? 

Mr.    Huntington.  From   the    Royal    Technical    College,    Aix    la 
Chappelle,  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 

Maj.  Humes.  Have  you  a  degree  from   any  institution  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.   Huntington.  From  the   Columbia   University;   mechanical 
engineer. 

senator  Wolcott.  Your  degree  from  the  foreign  institution  was  a 
postgraduate  degree? 
Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir;  a  postgraduate  degree. 
Senator  Wolcott.  What  is  your  degree  from  Columbia  ? 
:       Mr.  Huntington.  Mechanical  engineer. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  your  foreign  degree  is  doctor  of  engineer- 
ing! 

Mr.  Huntington.  Engineering. 

Maj.  Humes.  Were  you  attached  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Pet- 
rograd at  any  time? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  was  designated  to  the  embassy  as  the  commer- 
cial attach^  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Maj.  Humes.  During  what  period  of  time  were  you  serving  in 
that  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  From  June,  1916,  until  September,  1918. 
Maj.  Humes.  Were  you  in  Russia  during  all  that  time? 
Mr.  Huntington.  During  the  entire  period. 

Maj.  Humes.  In  what  parts  of  Russia  were  you  during  that  period? 
Mr.  Huntington.  I  began  my  work  in  Petrograd.    Subsequently, 
following  instructions  of  my  department,  I  traveled  over,  in  the 
summer  of  1916,  very  nearly  the  whole  of  European  Russia,  that  is 
from  Archangel  as  far  south  as  Tiflis  in  the  Caucasus,  and  as  far 
west  as  Finland,  and  down  the  Volga. 
Senator  Nelson.  Were  von  in  the  Ukraine? 
Mr.  Huntington.  At  that  period,  yes,  sir;  in  1916. 
Senator  Nelson.  And  in  Little  Russia  ? 
Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  that  is  practically  the  same  thing. 
Senator  Nelson.  And  in  Great  Russia? 

Mr.  Huntington.  In  Great  Russia,  yes.    That  is  the  part  which 
contains  Petrograd  and  Moscow. 
Senator  Overman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Huntington.  Following  that  trip  about  Russia,  which  con- 
sumed something  over  two  months  at  that  time,  I  remained  in  Petro- 
grad, only  visiting  Moscow  for  a  period  of  time ;  and  then  in  February 
of  1918,  when  the  allied  embassies  all  left  Petrograd,  I  was  sent  out 
by  Mr.  Francis,  the  American  ambassador,  to  Siberia.    So  that  in  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  1918, 1  lived  in  Siberia. 

I  returned  again,  on  instructions  of  the  ambassador,  from  Siberia 
to  Moscow,  arriving  there  about  the  1st  of  May,  1918,  and  remained 
,  in  Moscow  until  the  26th  of  August,  when  the  American  consulate 
general,  the  Italian  consulate  general,  the  military  mission,  with 
certain  exceptions,  one  man  in  each  case,  and  the  Belgians,  repre- 
sented, as  it  finally  happened,  by  one  man,  their  consul  general,  were 
permitted  to  leave,  with  the  American  civilians,  the  confines  of  Rus- 
sia. 
Senator  Nelson.  Where  did  you  go  in  Siberia? 
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m*  wt  eminent  Kven  If  the  present  Soviet  Government  should  fall,  or  should 
vmmi  1i>  o«|Hti-lon<ik  to  modify  some  of  Its  methods,  the  Ideas  embodied  In  this 
dfi  mi  unit  ii  ro  from  henceforth  a  mighty  force  to  be  reckoned  with  In  the  world; 
•nut  l ho  document  Itwlf  may  well  come  to  rank  with  the  great  declarations  of 
|iU(«mv      IIMN. 
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rill    niNMTITHTION  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  SOCIALIST  FEDERATED 

SOVIET  REPUBLIC* 

I'm  so*  in  Conmtitt;tion  and  Declaration  of  Rights  and  Duties. 

I. 

t»H  I  AHA  I  ION  Of  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  LABORING  HUMANITY. 

x,., i  h   tin   i'i  1111111 1  union  of  the  Central  Committee  for  Drafting  the  Constitution  of 

rh»*  Sovitt*.  ] 

\\x    i in*  tailoring  people  of  Russia,  workmen,  peasants,  cossncks,  soldiers  and 

•  h->i  ■   milled  In  the  councils  of  the  Workmen's.  Soldiers',  Peasants'  and  Got* 

.  »        ii  -i«  >ian  I  ft,  ilfi'lnri*  in  the  |»*rsnns  of  our  plenipotentiary  representatives. 

i«  ii .  ii>m«  a*miiul>lcd  fit  the  Pan-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets,  the  following  rights 

...  i  ihiUtw  or  I  tin  working  and  despoiled  people: 

ii(..  tMimitiiilr  suhjecilori  of  the  laboring  classes  by  the  possessors  of  the 

»4  unil  in*f  miiMTifs  of  production,  of  the  soil,  machines,  factories,  railways, 

..•  i  i  mi  null  win  In  those  basic  sources  of  life — appears  as  the  cause  of  all  sorts 
•«  i>>iihmiI  ii|i|m«H»tlori,  economic  spoliation,  intellectual  and  moral  enslavement 
..   I  in.  UtliitihiK  inn  awes. 

id.,  rioiinitilr  lllieniflon  of  the  working  classes  from  the  yoke  of  capitalism 
.••.,  -,  in.-   Hieicrore,  the  greatest  task  of  our  time,  and  must  be  accomplished 

ii       |0     ,  (t>i|«| 

iii.  iitiiutllon  of  tin*  working  classes  must  and  can  be  the  work  of  those 
•i  ,.m  tiieiiiielvpN,  who  must  unite  for  that  purpose  in  the  Soviets  of  the  Work' 
..    ••    <h«ii|icr*'(  Pennants',  and  Cossacks'  delegates. 

i<i  .<idei  in  pill  an  end  to  every  ill  that  oppresses  humanity  and  in  order  to 

,,!••*-  i<*  Inline  nil  the  rights  belonging  to  it,  we  recognize  that  it  is  necessary 

•  *.  .it.iimt  I  ho  nnlsMrig  social  structure,  which  rests  upon  private  property  Id 

<!«.<   .,ni  mill  Kin  means  of  production,  in  the  spoliation  and  oppression  of  the 

..•..unit.  hiHMNON,  mid  to  substitute  for  it  a  Socialist  structure.    Then  the  whols 

^.iti    u„  mil  run*  find  Its  depth,  and  all  the  means  and  instruments  of  produc* 

.■■..  .  i  wit  ml  liy  tin*  toll  of  the  laboring  classes,  will  belong  by  right  of  common 

■»•;■,■•  »\   lit  ilii*  whole  people,  who  are  united  in  a  fraternal  association  of 

v  V\  \\\  mIvIiik  society  a  Socialist  structure  can  the  division  of  it  Into  hostile 
h  -i"  »v  ile'iiioyed.  only  so  can  we  put  an  end  to  the  spoliation  and  oppression 

■  u, n  l\\  men,  of  class  by  class;  and  all  men — placed  upon  an  equality  as  to 

■  vi*  •   *«d  iIuIIcm     will  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  society  according  to  their 
,;kv,^ii»  *\w\  capacities,  and  will  receive  from  society  according  to  their  require' 

Uv  wuuidole  liberation  of  the  laboring  classes  from  spoliation  and  opprea- 
vvu  *H*^v*  hn  ii  problem,  not  locally  or  nationally  limited,  but  as  a  world 

•  \kulk    fc\    M<WI"N    lll'MKH    AT    TIME    OP    srHMITTIXr:    THIS    EXCEIIPT    FOR    INCLUSION    IM 

*"  HuMIWi*  I*nopAOANDA.M — "The  above  form  of  constitution  is  apparently  * 
Raft  af  Unit  luxt  rumen  t.  The  final  draft  was  adopted  on  July  10.  191S, 
ft  til*  preNpnt  volume  Immediately  preceding  the  Appendix  at  the  end. 
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that  they  were  compelled  to  leave?  Is  not  that  a  fact,  that  they  mur- 
dered the  British  officer?  I  will  ask  you  that  first.  I  had  several 
questions  in  one. 

Mr.  Huntington.  Rather  than  to  answer  that  directly,  I  should 
say  that  a  party  of  the  Bolsheviki  Bed  Guard,  under  a  commissar, 
came  to  the  British  Embassy  and  came  into  the  embassy,  which  of 
course  is  always  recognized  as  the  ground,  in  every  part  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  of  the  power  at  home — that  is,  the  British  Embassy  or 
the  American  Embassy  is  a  piece  of  British  soil  or  of  America,  as 

the  case  may  be,  in  tne  foreign  country — they  came  in  with  arms, 

intent  on  making  a  raid  on  the  embassy,  whereupon  the  British  naval 

officer  in  question,  who  was  there,  warned  them  to  leave.    They  came 

on  and  he  opened  fire  on  them,  defending  his  own  embassy. 
Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  there,  and  did  you  see  that? 
Mr.  Huntington.  No,  sir.    At  that  time  I  was  some  miles  from 

Petrograd,  a  very  short  distance  away,  in  a  border  town  at  the  Fin- 
nish border,  the  name  of  which  in  English  is  White  Island.    It  is 

about  a  half  an  hour  distant  from  Petrograd.    The  news  was  brought 

to  us  at  that  point. 

Senator  King.  The  officer  was  killed? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Senator  King.  You  did  not  state  that  fact. 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes;  of  course  he  was  killed. 

Senator  King.  Our  ambassador  is  not  there,  in  Petrograd  or  in 
Moscow  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  At  this  moment? 

Senator  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Huntington.  Oh,  no  sir. 

Senator  King.  He  and  others  were  driven  out,  or  conditions  were 
so  intolerable  that  they  left,  many,  many  months  ago  ? 

Mr.  Huntington,   xes;  the  conditions  were  made  such  that  they 
could  not  remain. 

Senator  King.  And  one  of  our  representatives  now  is  in  jail,  or 
imprisoned  by  the  Soviet,  or  by  the  Bolsheviki  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  understand  that  the  former  United  States 
consul  in  Petrograd  is  in  prison  in  Turkestan. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Leonard,  of  Minnesota,  who  was 
attached  to  the  service  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes ;  on  a  number  of  occasions. 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  Ambassador  Francis  in  Russia  still? 

Mr.  Huntington.  No,  sir ;  he  has  been  in  London,  and  was  called, 
so  the  newspapers  stated,  to  Paris  for  a  conference  with  our  repre- 
sentatives there.  Whether  he  has  returned  to  London  I  am  not  cer- 
tain. I  know  no  more  of  his  movements  there  than  what  the  news- 
papers have  told  us. 

Senator  Sterling.  He  remained  there  some  time  after  the  other 
legations  had  left? 

Mr.  Huntington.  In  Russia  ? 

Senator  Sterling.  In  Russia;  not  at  Petrograd,  but  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  should  explain  that,  sir,  by  saying  that  the 
allied  ambassadors  and  ministers  in  council  had  agreed  at  one  time 
to  leave  Petrograd,  and  had  about  agreed  to  leave  the  country ;  that 
some  of  them  took  steps  to  do  so ;  that  Ambassador  Francis  finally 
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decided  not  to  leave  Russian  soil,  but  transferred  his  embassy  tojt 
town  about  350  or  300  miles  east  of  Petrograd,  called  Vologda. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  at  the  railroad  junction  on  the  route  from 
Archangel  to  East  Siberia? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  it  is  at  the  junction  between  the  north  and 
south  route  to  Archangel  and  the  east  and  west  route  to  Siberia. 
There  he  was  joined  by  the  other  allied  representatives. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  far  east  of  Petrograd  is  that  point? 

Mr.  Huntington.  My  memory  tells  me  it  is  3G0  miles.  I  think 
I  am  nearly  right. 

Senator  Kelson.  Yes:  and  it  is  about  due  south  from  Archangel? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Very  nearly  due  south. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  distance  from  Archangel? 

Mr.  Huntington.  It  is  very  nearly  the  same;  perhaps  a  little  more. 
The  total  distance  to  Archangel  is  760  miles,  so  that  I  should  say  it 
was  about  400  miles  from  Archangel  to  Vologda. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  vou  know  whether  any  of  the  other  repre- 
sent at  ives  were  intercepted  in  their  attempts  to  get  out  of  the  country, 
or  delaved  by  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Huntington.  In  February,  do  you  mean,  or  do  you  mean  later 
on  in  the  last  time;  in  the  last  of  August,  when  I  described  the  de- 
pnrture  of  the  Americans,  Italians,  and  Belgians? 

Senator  Sterling.  On  either  occasion  were  they  delayed  or  pre- 
vented? 

Mr.  Huntington.' About  the  time  in  February  I  can  not  state  in 
detail,  or  from  direct  personal  knowledge,  since  I  left  on  the  train 
which  took  most  of  the  American  representatives  out  east,  and  was 
sent  subsequently  with  that  train  by  the  ambassador  to  Siberia. 

Senator  Overman.  Why  did  the  American  representatives  leave? 

Mr.  Huntington.  At  that  time,  sir? 

Senator  Overman.  Yes;  at  any  time.    Why  did  they  leave  Russia? 

Mr.  Huntington.  There  were  two  situations  existing,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say,  at  those  times. 

Senator  Overman.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  want  to  know.  Why  did 
they  leave  there?     We  were  at  peace  with  them. 

Mr.  Huntington.  So  far  as  February  was  concerned,  the  immedi- 
ate1 cause  of  leaving  Petrograd  was  the  feared  German  advance  on 
the  town.  The  Germans  were  very  near  by  in  the  Baltic  Provinces, 
and  the  advices  were  such  as  to  cause  very  great  fear  that  they 
would  come  to  Petrograd.  That  was  shared  more  or  less  by  all,  and 
it  was  the  cause  also  of  the  removal  of  the  Bolshevik  government 
from  Moscow  at  the  same  period. 

Senator  King.  Senator  Overman  wants  to  know  why  our  repre- 
sentatives and  the  representatives  of  other  nations  finally  left  Russia. 

Mr.  Huntington.  Why  they  left  Petrograd  at  that  time? 

Senator  King.  No  ;  why  did  the  representatives  leave  Russia  at  all? 
Whv  are  not  the  representatives  of  foreign  Governments  there  nowT? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Simply  because  their  treatment  of  the  foreign 
Governments  is  such  as  to  make  functioning  as  a  Government  repre- 
sentative there  at  this  moment  impossible. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  they  not  actually  ordered  out  of  the  coun- 
try* finally?  Now,  is  not  this  the  situation,  that  when  they  were 
threatened  with  the  German  advance  to  Petrograd,  the  Bolshevik 
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overnment  and  the  foreign  representatives  all  retired  to  Moscow 
nd  remained  there  for  a  while,  and  finally  the  foreign  representatives 
fere  compelled  to  leave  Moscow  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Not  quite  so,  Senator.    In  February,  when  the 
German  advance  was  expected,  the  American  Embassy  divided  into 
two  parts,  a  larger  part  and  a  smaller  part,  the  smaller  part  con- 
taining the  ambassador  and  one  or  two  officers  who  stayed  with  him, 
Mid  the  larger  part,  containing  some  of  the  citizens — the  conditions 
ra  Russia  having  become  very  anarchical  at  that  time,  so  that  it  was 
thought  very  dangerous  for  the  average  person  who  had  not  official 
business  there  to  remain — we  sent  east  in  trains  that  passed  out  finally 
through  Siberia.     The  remaining,  smaller  section   of  the  embassy 
staff,  composed  of  the  ambassador  and  two  or  three  of  his  secretaries, 
proceeded  after  a  day  or  two — those  dates  could  be  supplied — to  the 
town  of  Vologda  and  remained  there  until,  I  should  say — I  should 
wish  to  check  this  date  absolutely ;  it  will  be  on  file  here  in  the  appro- 
priate department — I  think  until  July,  when  the  ambassador  and  the 
allied  embassies  and  legations  left  Vologda  for  Archangel. 
Senator  Nelson.  Vologda  is  northeast  of  Moscow,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Nelson.  About  how  far? 
Mr.  Huntington.  About  250  miles. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that  our  people  retired  from  Moscow  up  to 
that  railroad  junction? 

Mr.  Huntington.  No,  sir;  our  embassy  at  that  time  did  not  go  to 
Moscow.     Our  embassy,  what  was  left  of  it,  was  directed  to  Vologda. 
The  representatives  that  we  had  in  Moscow  were  those  of  the  Ameri- 
can consulate  general  always  stationed  at  that  place  and  who  did  not 
change  their  station. 
Senator  Nelson.  Among  them  was  Mr.  Leonard? 
Mr.  Huntington.  Mr.  Leonard  wras  a  vice  consul  on  the  staff  of 
the  American  consul  general. 
Senator  Overman.  Were  you  there  when  Mr.  Summers  died? 
Mr.  Huntington.  Mr.  Summers  died  while  I  was  en  route  to  join 
lim.    I  learned  of  his  death  while  passing  through  Vologda,  on  the 
ffay  to  Moscow. 

Senator  King.  Would  you  prefer,  Doctor,  to  proceed  in  your  own; 
way,  giving  a  narrative  and  your  testimony  chronologically,  or  to 
>ubmit  to  these  rather  irregular  interruptions,  which  must  disturb 
he  chronological  sequence  of  it? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  had  thought,  if  it  was  agreeable  to  you,  to 
nake  a  brief  chronological  record  and  then  submit  to  any  cross- 
examination. 
Senator  Hing.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  go  on  in  that  way. 
Senator  Overman.  Proceed  in  that  way,  Mr.  Huntington. 
Mr.  Huntington.  As  I  understand  it,  what  I  am  asked  to  appear 
lere  and  do  is  to  tell  as  honestly  and  truthfully  as  I  may  what  I  know 
)f  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  so-called  Bolsheviki  government  in 
Russia. 

I  was  sent  to  Russia  in  1916  as  a  commercial  attache  of  the  Depart- 
nent  of  Commerce,  accredited  to  the  American  Embassy.  That 
oeans  that  I  was  sent  there  as  a  Government  employee.  I  had  been 
>reviously  for  two  years  in  the  Government  employ  in  similar  work. 
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I  whs  sent  u>  Russia  to  do  my  part  in  developing  Russian-American 
trade  relations. 

I  took  up  my  quarters  in  the  American  Embassy,  where  my  office 
whs  shunted,  and  was  in  constant  touch  with  the  ambassador  and  the 
embassy's  stuff,  so  that  I  had  rather  unusual  opportunities  to  observe 
and  study. 

I  spent  eight  months  under  the  so-called  regime — that  is,  under 
the  regime  of  the  Czar  Nicolas,  from  June,  1916,  to  March,  1917.  On 
the  Hussian  New  Year's  Day,  1917,  I  was  presented,  with  the  other 
memhers  of  the  stuff,  to  the  Emperor. 

In  Muirh  the  same  Emperor  had  abdicated,  and  a  very  nearly 
liluodless  revolution  took  place, after  which, first, the  provisional  gov- 
ernment of  Russia  was  formed.  I  then  lived  under  this  government 
iiimI  its  successors  from  March  until  November  of  1917. 

In  November  of  1917  came,  after  longj  preparation,  the  coup  d'etat 
of  the  so-called  Bolshevik  party,  and  this  coup  d'etat  was  successful; 
and  I  then  lived  under  the  Bolshevik  regime  from  November  of  1917 
until  September  1,  to  be  accurate,  of  1918. 

Senator  Nklhon.  Was  it  not  the  Kerensky  government  that  suc- 
ceeded the  Czar's  government  in  March,  until  November? 

Mr.  Huntington.  It  is  most  often  called  the  Kerensky  government 
because  of  the  fact  that  Keren  sky's  name  was  the  outstanding  name. 
Kerensky  was  not  the  premier  of  the  first  provisional  government, 
hut  sat  in  it  as  the  minister  of  justice,  and  his  star  was  a  rising  one 
His  influence  grew,  or  the  influence  which  was  attributed  to  him,  so 
that  in  the  .succeeding  combinations 

Senator  Nklson.  1  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  only  my  under- 
standing is,  and  I  want  to  bring  that  before  you,  that  the  real 
lliil'ihevik  government  did  not  succeed  until  in  the  fall  of  1917. 

Mr.  Huntington.  That  is  very  clear,  sir.  They  did  not  come  in— 
were  not  able  to  gain  the  power — until  eight  months  after  the  Rus- 
Hiuu  revolution  in  March,  1917. 

Ilcginning  with  June  of  1910,  and  from  that  time  onward,  I  had, 
lli>.t,  upwards  of  two  months  in  Petrograd,  and  then  over  two  months 
traveling.  The  country  was  at  war.  At  that  period  we  were  not,  so 
that  the  contrast  was  especially  sharp  to  me  who  had  come  from  a 
peace  country. 

The  transportation  system  was  hopelessly  overloaded.  Russia  is 
weakly  economically  developed  for  her  size,  anyhow,  being  chiefly  a 
peaMinl.  country,  a  farming  country,  although  some  phases  of  indus- 
try are  strongly  developed.  But  in  general  the  economic  and  busi- 
ness apparatus  is  a  weak  one. 

The  transportation  was  overloaded,  which  caused  food  difficulty. 

In  manufacturing,  munition  manufacturing  was  going  on  as  best 
Ihev  could,  but  still  not  enough.  There  was  profiteering;  there  was 
corruption;  there  were  reports  widely  circulated  of  German  intrigue 
in  high  circles.  The  country  at  large  was  hard  at  work  at  war.  Or-  ! 
dinary  society  as  we  know  it  was  very  much  disturbed,  mothers  and  ' 
daughters  of  families  being  in  the  hospitals,  and  the  fathers  and 
ants  being  at  the  front. 

The  losses  were  very  great,  and  there  were  all  the  attendant  oonse- 
qwnces  of  war. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  May  I  interject  a  question  here?  From  your 
observation  do  you  think  you  are  prepared  to  express  an  opinion  as 
to  the  wholeheartedness  of  the  Russian  people  who  came  under  your 
observation,  in  support  of  the  war  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Those  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  in  the 
towns,  yes.  The  Russian  peasant  with  whom  I  had  contact  as  time 
went  on  was,  as  the  Russian  peasant  is,  as  a  man,  a  local  man,  a  man 
with  a  very  narrow  vision,  a  man  who  has  never  had  any  oppor- 
tunity, and  as  far  as  that  permitted  he  was  interested  in  the  war.  It 
w^s  always  pointed  out,  universally,  that  the  war  as  compared  to 
the  very  disastrous  Japanese  war,  was  a  popular  war,  a  people's  war. 

Senator  Wolcott.  So  that  you  think  the  statement  that  before  the 
Czar  abdicated  the  Russian  people  were  as  enthusiastic  in  favor  of 
the  war  as  could  be,  to  be  a  just  statement,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Proceed  with  your  story. 

Mr.  Huntington.  At  that  time  I  traveled  throughout  Russia,  and 
in  going  through  the  provincial  towns  was  able  to  go  into  many  shops 
ana  stores  as  a  commercial  traveler,  so  to  speak,  and  to  see  the  absence 
of  goods;  was  able  to  see  the  building  operations  held  up,  large 
buildings  in  various  parts  of  Russia,  in  the  large  towns,  with  scaffold- 
ing about  them,  that  could  not  go  on  for  lack  of  material  and  labor ; 
was  able  to  see  how  overloaded  tne  railroads  were ;  was  able  to  see  the 
graft  which  was  used  to  get  shipments  made;  was  able  to  see  the  work 
which  the  Zemstvo  organizations  were  doing,  and  without  which  the 
war  would  not  have  gone  on — they  and  the  war  industry  committees 
were  in  helping  the  Government;  was  able  to  see  how  hard  hit,  under 
the  surface,  Russia  was,  as  a  weakly  organized  economic  and  manu- 
facturing country,  having  to  put  into  the  field  the  millions  of  soldiers 
which  she  did. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  speak  and  understand  the  Russian  language? 

Mr.  Huntington.  For  ordinary  conversational  purposes,  and  for 
reading  the  newspapers,  yes.  For  reading  economic  books,  yes.  To 
gain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language  several  years  would  be 
required,  and  I  do  not  claim  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  would  like  to  have  you  at  some  time — vou  mav 
have  it  in  mind  to  do  so  later — describe  the  Zemstvo  and  the  authority 
of  the  Zemstvo,  and  how  it  is  constituted. 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  think  that  could  be  brought  out  later.  I 
should  prefer,  myself,  to  have  documents  to  explain  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  Very  well. 

Senator  Overman.  Go  on  with  your  story. 

Mr.  Huntington.  This  situation  which  I  have  described,  the  bad 
transportation,  and  the  heavy  load  of  the  war,  failure  on  the  front 
due  to  the  lack  of  materiel,  the  soldiers  not  being  provided  with  arms 
and  elementary  things  which  they  needed,  went  on.  As  the  winter 
drew  on,  the  effect  of  this  grew  every  day.  I  lived  in  an  apartment, 
and  was  able,  through  my  servants,  who  taught  me  my  first  Russian, 
to  find  out  wnat  difficulties  they  had  in  getting  food  in  the  shops. 

Finally,  in  February  and  March  the  situation  got  to  a  head.  A 
general  strike  broke  out  of  the  workmen. 

Senator  Wolcott.  This  was  in  1917  ? 
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Mr.  Huntington.  1917.    They  could  not  quell  it.    The  food  ques- 
tion was  too  acute.    There  was  a  universal  feeling  amongst  the  masses 
that  there  was  corruption;  that  nothing  was  being  done.    I  had  that 
at  that  time  from  the  servants,  from  the  common  people  of  the  em- 
bassy and  my  house,  with  whom  I   had  come  in  contact.     It  was 
talked  about  in  stores  and  shops,  and  on  the  streets,  that  there  wis 
corruption,   and   that   the   ('ioniums   were   keeping   food   from  the 
people,  and  that  sort  of  thing.    There  were  parados  in  these  strikes, 
anil  Cossack  soldiers  were  ordered  out  to  stop  those  parades.     For- 
merly, in  years  gone  by,  they  would  have  drawn  their  weapons  and 
would  have  tired,  if  necessary.    At  this  time  they  did  neither.    They 
rode  up  onto  the  sidewalks  very  gently  and  pushed  people  off  without 
hinting  anybody.    If  they  gathered  too  much  they  grinned.     They 
did  not  hurt  anyone.    It  was  freely  stated  to  me  by  the  people,  by  my 
^rvants,  that  thev  would  not  fire,  and  it  was  known  that  thev  would 
not  fire:  and  l>ofore  any  of  us  who  haul  not  Ihhmi  through  similar 
things  before,  knew  it.  there  was  mutiny  in  the  regiments  at  Petro- 
grad  followed  by  some  street  fighting.    Then  came  the  fighting  with 
the  police,  the  old  police,  which  was  the  hardest  fighting  of  all,  with 
machine  guns.    They  fought  from  the  housetops. 

In  a  few  days  it  was  all  over,  and  the  first  provisional  government 
was  formed  from  a  committee  of  the  Duma,  which  was  the  only  rep- 
resentative organization  that  they  had. 

Alongside  of  this  provisional  government  there  was  immediately 
formed  the  organization  of  the  soviets,  so-called — "  soviet'*  l>eing  the 
Russian  word  for %%  council  " — of  workmen  and  soldiers,  on  the  model 
and  pattern  of  the  soviets  of  1W.">.  These  were  primarily  a  move- 
ment of  the  so-called  social  democrats,  primarily  socialistic  and  not 
Bolshevistic,  at  that  time.  They  aspired  to  put  through  policies  and 
exorcise  an  intluence  on  the  government.  They  did  not  aspire,  at  that 
period,  to  have  members  in  the  government.  >o  far  as  I  know,  except- 
ing their  momlKM\  Keronsky,  who  served  as  a  link  between  them  and 
the  provisional  government,  sitting  in  both  organizations. 

Senator  Nki.hox.  Tell  us  what  the  Soviets  were.  You  have  not 
done  that  yet, 

Mr,  IhiNTiNirniN.  The  word  soviet  is  merely  the  Russian  word  for 
council.  The  soviets  were  a  form  of  group  organizations  which  came 
about  first  in  the  revolution  of  \\M)*k  at  the  time  of  the  Russo-Japa- 
nese War,  and  which  was  not  successful. 

\\\  the  resolution  of  1017  the  soviet?*  were  bv  men  who  were  inter- 
ostod  in  this  moxemeut.  formed,  and  immediately  put  one  of  their 
nimuVi\  Keren-iky*  into  the  provisional  government  which  was 
formed  at  the  same  time.  They  were  not  themselves  the  govern- 
ment, nor  did  they  at  that  time  aspire  to  bo,  but  they  aspired,  as  a 
political  outer  organization,  to  intluence  the  government. 

Senator  Niinos.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  description,  right  here, 
in  a  little  uroni?.  The  situation  is  this,  that  the  Russian  peasants 
settled  in  \  illumes  and  communities,  called  mirs,  and  those  soviets  are 
oty* tu*ation>  of  fho-o  local  communities.  They  constitute  the  soviets. 
Ytaw  otti<iui.'atiou>  of  these  local  communities  constitute  the 'soviet 
ilhl  tluwo  local  communities  send  the  representatives  to  the  general 
JftVirt  at  the  headquarters.     Now.  is  not  that  the  case? 
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Mr.  Huntington.  Yes;  that  grew  to  be  somewhat  the  ease  except 
that,  if  only  because  of  the  very  hugeness  of  the  country  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  peasants,  it  was  never  possible  to  organize  them 
well,  in  fact. 

Senator  Nklson.  But  your  explanation  did  not  cover  that. 

Mr.  HrxTiNOTON.  I  did  not  intend,  primarily.  Senator,  to  go  into 
tikis,  because  I  did  not  care  to  specialize  on  this  point,  because  I 
wanted  to  speak  more  on  the  economic  side. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well- — 

Mr.  Huntington.  The  soviet  organizations  began  in  the  great 
cities;  began  chiefly  in  Petrograd,  which  is  the  political  center.  They 
subsequently  extended  throughout  the  country.  The  trained  leaders 
of  the  movement  were  in  the  towns,  not  in  the  country. 

The  movement  at  first  did  not  even  include  the  peasants;  not  even 
in  its  title.  It  was  called  "  The  Soviet  of  the  Workmen  and  Soldiers.'" 
Of  course,  very  many  soldiers  were  peasants.  Subsequently  the  titles 
of  many  local  Soviets  were  changed  to  include  the  word  u  peasants/' 

Presently  the  word  "  Cossack  "  was  also  used,  but  at  that  time  in 
Petrograd  the  organization  was  not  as  developed  as  it  subsequently 
became.    There  had  not  been  time  to  extend  it. 

Now,  the  new  provisional  government  which  came  into  power  at 
that  time  found  itself  faced  bv  the  conditions  which  I  have  recited 
to  you  as  having  been  seen  by  me  from  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  1916, 
conditions  of  economic  breakdown,  breakdown  of  transportation  and 
business  and  manufacturing,  in  a  country  weakly  economically  devel- 
oped, and  at  that  time  carrying  on  the  greatest  war  in  its  history, 
with  millions  of  men  in  the  field,  and  unable  to  back  those  men  up 
with  arms,  railway  cars,  and  equipment.  There  was  also  the  further 
difficulty  of  the  so-called  dual  authority,  that  is  of  a  government,  but 
at  the  same  time,  along  beside  that  government,  the  organization  of 
the  Soviets  which  aspired  to  control  it  and  had  their  central  executive 
Committee  in  Petrograd,  their  local  Soviets,  as  you  say,  in  the  prov- 
inces: that  was  a  political  conflict  which  went  on  and  which  resulted 
in  the  changes  from  one  government  to  the  next  which  I  would  pre- 
fer not  to  discuss,  since  there  are  political  students  who  can  do  that 
better  than  I,  and  resulted  in  the  changing  of  the  composition  of  the 
first  government,  resulted  in  their  resignation  and  their  replacement 
by  other  men,  and  resulted  in  the  prominence,  for  a  time,  of  Keren- 
sky,  and  finally  resulted  in  the  Bolshevik  coup  d'etat  of  November. 

In  Julv  of  1917  the  situation  had  alreadv,  with  the  economic  con- 
ditions  growing  constantly  worse,  become  so  tense  that  the  Bolshe- 
viks, as  the  slang  phrase  goes,  tried  their  movement  on,  and  there 
was  for  several  days,  in  Petrograd,  anarchy.  That  is,  the  government 
went  into  hiding,  could  not  be  found  during  that  period,  and  troops, 
the  local  garrison,  marched  in  the  streets,  groups  of  irresponsible 
men  went  around  in  motor  trucks  with  machine  guns,  men  were 
op  in  the  top  floors  of  houses,  shooting  out  of  the  windows,  etc. 

The  only  result  of  that  was  10  dead  horses,  which  I  counted  in  the 
MH*alled  Liteiny  Prospect,  one  of  the  principal  streets,  and  a  Cos- 
lack  funeral,  the  Cossacks  having  been  sent  out  to  bring  about  order. 

The  Bolshevik  group  was  active  always  in  the  soviet  organization. 
The  soviet,  as  I  explained  to  you,  was  a  movement  primarily  of 
workmen  of  the  cities,  later  expanded  to  the  peasants,  and  it  was 
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V    '  i.  \»'\».io\.  Neither  di<l  they  wish  the  German  cause  to  win. 
■.    *vt:.^c  licrinaiiy  to  them  is  an  imperialistic  {government,  or 
»  . ».  *  ui  ■  '  v\  were  tpiite  as  anxious  to  destroy  that  government  as  to 

.,  ■•-.    »;  fs.      They  are  a  third  party  in  the  triangle  of  opinion,  if 

».      io.    mi    i>  they  themselves  admit,  they  are  quite  unscrupulous 
;,     v  -I'vMtis  i hey  take  to  gain  their  end :  so  they  were  willing  to  take 
k  oVi-ftuui  money  and  to  use  it  for  their  own  principles. 

ocmutuy  is  a  ciuok,  who,  as  we  have  proven,  is  perfectly  nnscrupu- 
v  „^  :  i?v  um»  of  any  means  that  offer,  to  gain  her  end;  and  they,  as 
v  . .  n  :>\H»d  crocks!  or  I  think  a  little  bit  better,  were  using  Ger- 
...  .%  "■»»  ^:i!ii  their  end:  so  that  we  have  the  spectacle  of  these  two 
.  x :  ..  v\»  h  other  to  gain  their  ends. 

v.:i'»*i-  Oxkkmax.  What  was  their  statement  about  our  country! 
*i     .     ^  t'teir  objection  to  our  Government? 

v      Mi  MiMJToN.  What  is  their  objection  to  the  Government? 

v-ijuor  Oxkicmax.  Yes;  to  our  Government. 

v  Ui  mixuton.  Their  objection  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place. 
»».    >.»v:  u»mcd  in  the  war,  and  they  were  against,  the  war. 

:  i  i  V  Mvond  place,  we  arc  not  a  socialistic  Government,  and  they 
*     .*:  approve  of  us  for  that  reason. 

*s ■■•  nor  Kimj.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Trotsky  and  a  number  of  other 
.  ,.  who  were  in  this  country,  undesirables,  bad  in  every  way,  went 
\,  v  u»  Kuviia  and  did  all  they  could  to  prejudice  the  Russian  people 
k  i-.i  our  I'ountrv:  that  thev  denounced  our  countrv — Trotskv 
,  .     i»ihoi>.     as  an  imperialistic  Government? 

M»    Mi  ntixuton.  Yes:  they  did. 

^,-M  oor  Kino.  And  they  are  just  as  bitterly  opposed  to  the  United 
<v  r ....  lo  our  representative  form  of  government,  and  would  destroy 
i    t    i  a^  nuiekly  as  they  would  destroy  that  of  any  other  country 
i:-  •  No  world? 

Mi    UrxTixoTON.  Exactly. 

*vn.ilor  Kixu.  And  their  purpose  now  is  our  destruction,  as  it  is 
.i.»  destruction  of  all  orderly  governments  through  the  world? 

Mr    Mixtixoton.  Yes. 

Vnntor  Nklson.  Is  not  this  a  fact— I  want  to  bring  it  to  your 
t.icuiioii  that  after  the  Kerensky  government — I  call  it  that  for 
Ji*»i  i  came  into  power  temporarily  they  issued  a  general  pardon  for 
k'}  blenders,  especially  those  that  had  been  sent  to  Siberia,  and  that 
t  onim'  was  one  of  the  men  that  was  pardoned,  and  that  he  came 
ts«N  k  by  way  of  Switzerland  and  was  given  a  passport  by  the  German 
vthoritics  to  come  back  to  Russia?  Do  you  know  anything  about 
\\\k\*  or  have  you  heard  anything  about  it  i 

Mr  Mixtinoton.  Yes,  sir:  I  have  heard,  and  I  remember  per-  ] 
twllv  well  when  Mr.  Lcninc  first  began  to  come  into  Petrograd  I 
*tu(  speak  on  the  streets.  ' 

Senator  Xki-sox.  Did  you  not  know  that  he  was  one  of  the  men 
pardoned   who  was  in  Siberia,  and  that  he  came  back  by  way  of  f 
Switzerland  i  \ 

Mr.  IlrNTixiiTox.  1  do  not  believe  I^cninc  was  at  this  period  in 
Siberia.     He  returned  to  Russia  from  Switzerland. 

Senator  Xelsox.  And  got  a  passport  from  the  German  authorities! 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes;  he  came  into  Petrograd.    I  can  not  remtan 
|*r  the  time  when  he  began  to  come.     He  met,  of  course,  at  that  time 
ttith  groat  resistance. 

i 
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Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  ever  see  him? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes;  for  once,  in    the    constituent    assembly 
frhich  tried  to  meet  and  was  dismissed. 
Senator  Nelson.  By  him  ajid  Trotsky? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes;  by  Lenine  and  Trotsky.  I  sat  at  that  time 
in  the  press  gallery  and  looked  down  on  him,  not  farther  from  him 
than  you  are  this  moment  from  me. 

Senator  Nelson.  Those  two  are  the  ringleaders  of  the  Bolshevik 
movement,  are  they  not? 
Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  they  are  the  brains  of  the  movement. 
Maj.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Lenine  in  going  from  Switzer- 
land to  Russia  went  through  Germany? 
Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  He  was  permitted  to  travel  through  Germany  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  Russia  ? 
Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  hear  him  speak  on  the  street? 
Mr.  Huntington.  No;  I  have  never  heard  Lenine  speak.    I  have 
heard  Trotsky  speak,  on  the  street  and  in  meetings  of  the  Soviet. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Doctor,  would  this  be  a  correct  statement  or 
way  of  summing  up  the  purposes  of  this  Bolshevik  group  as  they 
existed  at  the  time  you  have  just  been  speaking  of,  namely,  that  they 
were  the  enemies  of  all  governments  organized  along  lines  other  than 
those  that  met  with  their  own  fantastic  notions ;  and  therefore  they 
were  the  enemies  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  allied  Govern- 
ments, and  of  Germany — enemies,  I  mean,  to  those  forms  of  govern- 
ment; that  they  found  in  their  own  country  a  people  who  were  sym- 
pathetic with  the  allies,  and  in  order  to  break  that  sympathy  they 
accepted  money  from  Germany,  whose  form  of  government  they 
did  not  like,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  Russian  people  in  line 
with  their  socialistic  notions;  that  they  hoped  to  break  down  the 
allied  sympathies  in  Russia,  and  then  weld  the  Russians  together  into 
a  Bolshevik  government,  expressing  the  Bolshevik  idea,  in  the  hope 
that  then  they  would  have  such  strength  as  to  carry  their  principles 
throughout  the  world  and  overthrow  all  established  governments? 
Mr.  Huntington.  Yes;  that  is  true.    I  would  like,  if  I  could  here,  - 
to  read  some  statements  of  the  Bolshevik  government  from  this  [in- 
dicating paper]. 

Senator  Nelson.  No,  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  allow  me; 

instead  of  getting  this  by  piecemeal,  if  you  can  "tell  us — we  can  not 

stay  here  always — what  the  doctrines,  and  creed,  and  principles  of 

government  of  the  Bolshevik  government  are,  that  is  what  we  would 

like  to  know,  not  these  mere  scattering  quotations. 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  can  do  that,  sir.    I  would  like,  however,  to 
pead  to  you  exactly  what  they  say  their  own  doctrines  are. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  better  than  the  doctor's 
nterpretation  of  them. 

Mr.  Huntington.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  a  circular  here  which 
[  read  at  the  time  it  came,  which  is  an  open  circular.    There  is  noth- 
ng  secret  about  it.    It  is  not  diplomatic  correspondence.     It  was 
«nt  to  every  embassy  and  legation  in  Petrograd. 
Senator  Wolcott.  Sent  by  whom? 
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Mr.  Huntington.  Neither  did  they  wish  the  German  cause  to  win. 
as  such,  because  Germany  to  tliem  is  an  imperialistic  government,  or 
was.  and  they  were  quite  as  anxious  to  destroy  that  government  as  to 
destroy  ours.  They  are  a  third  party  in  the  triangle  of  opinion, if 
\oti  like,  I  nit  as  they  themselves  admit,  they  are  quite  unscrupulous 
in  the  means  they  take  to  gain  their  end :  so  they  were  willing  to  take 
the  German  money  and  to  use  it  for  their  own  principles. 

Germany  is  a  crook,  who,  as  we  have  proven,  is  perfectly  unscrupu- 
lous in  the  use  of  any  means  that  offer,  to  gain  her  end;  and  they,  as 
equally  good  crooks,  or  I  think  a  little  bit  better,  were  using  Ger- 
many to  gain  their  end;  so  that  we  have  the  spectacle  of  these  two 
using  each  other  to  gain  their  ends. 

Senator  Ovkkmax.  What  was  their  statement  about  our  country? 
What  is  their  objection  to  our  Government? 

Mr.  Huntington.  What  is  their  objection  to  the  Government? 

Senator  Ovkkmax.  Yes;  to  our  Government. 

Mr.  Huntington.  Their  objection  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place, 
wo  had  joined  in  the  war,  and  they  were  against  the  war. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  not  a  socialistic  Government,  and  they 
do  not  approve  of  us  for  that  reason. 

Senator  Kino.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Trotsky  and  a  number  of  other 
men  who  were  in  this  country,  undesirables,  bad  in  every  way,  went 
hack  to  Russia  and  did  all  they  could  to  prejudice  the  Russian  people 
against  our  country:  that  they  denounced  our  country — Trotsky 
and  others  -as  an  imperialistic  Government? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes:  they  did. 

Senator  Kino.  And  they  are  just  as  bitterly  opposed  to  the  United 
States,  to  our  representative  form  of  government,  and  would  destroy 
it  just  as  quickly  as  they  would  destroy  that  of  any  other  country 
in  the  world? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Exactly. 

Senator  King.  And  their  purpose  now  is  our  destruction,  as  it  is  : 
(ho  destruction  of  all  orderly  governments  through  the  world?         i 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes.  < 

Senator  Xklson.  Is  not  this  a  fact— I  want  to  bring  it  to  your  -= 
attention  -that  after  the  Kerensky  government — I  call  it  that  for 
short  came  into  power  temporarily  they  issued  a  general  pardon  for  ] 
nil  nll'cndcrs,  especially  those  that  had  been  sent  to  Siberia,  and  that  j 
Lciiinc  was  one  of  the  men  that  was  pardoned,  and  that  he  came  i 
hack  by  way  of  Switzerland  and  was  given  a  passport  by  the  German 
Authorities  to  come  back  to  Russia?  Do  you  know  anything  about 
that,  or  have  you  heard  anything  about  it?' 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes.  sir;  I  have  heard,  and  1  remember  per- 
fectly well  when  Mr.  I^cninc  first  began  to  come  into  Petrogrtd 
tuid  speak  on  the  streets. 

Senator  Xki<mon.  Did  you  not  know  that  he  was  one  of  the  men 
pardoned  who  was  in  Siberia,  and  that  he  came  back  by  way  of 
Switzerland  ( 

Mr.  Huntington.  1  do  not  believe  Ix>nine  was  at  this  period  in 
Siberia.     He  returned  to  Russia  from  Switzerland. 

Senator  Nki^on.  And  got  a  passport  from  the  German  authorities! 

Mr.  HuNTiNGToiN.  Yes ;  he  came  into  Petrograd.    I  can  not  rerafcm 
ber  the  time  when  he  began  to  come.     He  met,  of  course,  at  that  timet 
with  g»*«»at  resistance. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  ever  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes;  for  once,  in    the    constituent    assembly 

which  tried  to  meet  and  was  dismissed. 
Senator  Nelson.  By  him  ajid  Trotsky  ? 
Mr.  Huntington.  Yes;  by  Lenine  and  Trotsky.    I  sat  at  that  time 

in  the  press  gallery  and  looked  down  on  him,  not  farther  from  him 
than  you  are  this  moment  from  me. 

Senator  Nelson.  Those  two  are  the  ringleaders  of  the  Bolshevik 
movement,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  they  are  the  brains  of  the  movement. 

Maj.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Lenine  in  going  from  Switzer- 
land to  Russia  went  through  Germany? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  He  was  permitted  to  travel  through  Germany  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  hear  him  speak  on  the  street? 

Mr.  Huntington.  No;  I  have  never  heard  Lenine  speak.    I  have 
heard  Trotsky  speak,  on  the  street  and  in  meetings  of  the  Soviet. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Doctor,  would  this  be  a  correct  statement  or 
way  of  summing  up  the  purposes  of  this  Bolshevik  group  as  they 
existed  at  the  time  you  have  just  been  speaking  of,  namely,  that  they 
were  the  enemies  of  all  governments  organized  along  lines  other  than 
those  that  met  with  their  own  fantastic  notions ;  and  therefore  they 
were  the  enemies  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  allied  Govern- 
ments, and  of  Germany — enemies,  I  mean,  to  those  forms  of  govern- 
ment ;  that  they  found  in  their  own  country  a  people  who  were  sym- 
pathetic with  the  allies,  and  in  order  to  break  that  sympathy  they 
accepted  money  from  Germany,  whose  form  of  government  they 
did  not  like,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  Russian  people  in  line 
with  their  socialistic  notions;  that  they  hoped  to  break  down  the 
allied  sympathies  in  Russia,  and  then  weld  the  Russians  together  into 
a  Bolshevik  government,  expressing  the  Bolshevik  idea,  in  the  hope 
that  then  they  would  have  such  strength  as  to  carry  their  principles 
throughout  the  world  and  overthrow  all  established  governments? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes;  that  is  true.    I  would  like,  if  I  could  here,  - 
to  read  some  statements  of  the  Bolshevik  government  from  this  [in- 
dicating paper]. 

Senator  Nelson.  No,  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  allow  me; 
instead  of  getting  this  by  piecemeal,  if  you  can  tell  us — we  can  not 
stay  here  always — what  the  doctrines,  and  creed,  and  principles  of 
government  of  the  Bolshevik  government  are,  that  is  what  we  would 
like  to  know,  not  these  mere  scattering  quotations. 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  can  do  that,  sir.  I  would  like,  however,  to 
«ad  to  you  exactly  what  they  say  their  own  doctrines  are. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  better  than  the  doctor's 
nterpretation  of  them. 

Mr.  Huntington.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  a  circular  here  which 
read  at  the  time  it  came,  which  is  an  open  circular.    There  is  noth- 
ig  secret  about  it.    It  is  not  diplomatic  correspondence.    It  was 
snt  to  every  embassy  and  legation  in  Petrograd. 
Senator  Wolcott.  Sent  by  whom? 
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Mi  Ui  mingws.  The  Bolshevik  government  then  located  in 
' Yu*>t;iriti.      The   matter  at  issue  was  the  matter  of  diplomatic 

*'iil  101**- 

vjiiiun  VVouwr.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

\li    Hi  mington.  December  15, 1917.     [Reading:] 

bit'ui  'lie  iivi'l**'*  commissariat  of  foreign  affairs.    For  the  information  of 

:ii    iiiiiil  ami   neutral  embassies  and  legations.    •    *    *    The  fact  that  the 

vi  ii  *  \;<'\<*iinmMii  considers  necessary  diplomatic  relations  not  only  with  the 

^. ^'Minion u  but  a/so  with  the  revolutionary  Socialist  parties,  which  are  strir- 

.**■  -in   ihv  <Jiv*tkt-vic  of  the  existing  governments,  is  not  sufficient  ground  for 

i.tit-iiifiiiN  u»  I  ho  ofTtH-t   thut  "an  unrecognized   government"  can  not  have 

if.fiii.iiu-  o'uni'i's*.     *     *     * 

I  In.-.  »«*  ihoir  own  statement  in  a  circular  letter. 
*h-ii.iu»i-  Stekunu.  Who  issued  that  letter? 
Vlt.   IU  vungton.  The  commissar  for  foreign  affairs. 
*»i|tii.iii»r  Stem. i  no.  Lenme  and  Trotsky  were  then  at  the  head  of 
ilio  UoMie\ik  rule  or  government? 
VI i     Ih  minuton.  Yes. 

soimior  Stkklinu.  That  was  during  their  regime? 
VI i.  Ui'NTixuToN.  Oh,  yes;  that  was  within  a  month  of  their  com- 

•  ntf  hiU*  power. 

Senator  Sterling.  At  that  time  Trotsky  was  the  commissar  for 
UHoiyu  affairs? 

\ll  '    Hl'NTlNGTON.    YeS. 

Senator  Nki-hon.  The  meat  of  that  circular  is  simply  this,  that  even 

*  i  ilu»\  luul  not  been  technically  recognized  as  a  de  jure  government, 
iiio\  \wre  in  fact  the  government,  and  as  such  their  couriers  ought 
u»  Imw  recognition.    Is  not  that  the  substance  of  it? 

Mi  IIi'NTinuton.  No,  sir;  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  think  the  meat 
,.i  it  i-.  lluil  they  considered  it  necessary  to  have  relations,  and  claimed 
the  i  lulit  to  have  relations,  not  only  with  established  governments  in 
..in  country  and  in  other  countries,  but  with  the  revolutionary  so- 
.  i,i  I  t.l  parties  seeking  to  overthrow  these  governments. 

senator  Nklson.  And  did  they  not  put  it  on  the  ground  that  they 
no  a  tie  fncto  government? 

Mr.  Uintjngton.  I  do  not  understand  vou,  sir. 

Senator  Nklson.  Do  you  not  understand  a  little  law  Latin? 

Mr.  HiNTiNOTON.  I  have  forgotten,  mostly,  what  I  knew. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  a  de  facto 
i»owrniucnt  and  a  de  jure  government? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  important  thing  for  us  is,  in 
(hat  statement,  sir 

Senator  Nelson.  Go  ahead;  go  ahead. 

Senator  Overman.  Their  purpose,  then,  was  to  overthrow  all  gOV- 
t't'UIUOIltS? 

Mr.  IIi'ntington.  They  say  so. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  circular  shows  plainly  their  intention  to 
overthrow  all  governments,  and  they  wanted  to  establish  relations  with 
all  revolutionary  parties  under  these  governments  from  which  they 
wen*  seeking  vises  for  their  couriers.  That  is  the  purpose  of  thai, 
wry  clearly,  to  my  mind.  They  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  L 
established  governments. 

Mr.  Huntington.  Again,  from  a  statement  from  their  own  lips: 
Sometime  ago  there  was  published  in  a  paper  called  One  Year  of  the 
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around  the  Bolshevik  government  to  fight  the  so-called  class  struggle 
for  the  social  revolution. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  Red  Guard  are  the  Bolsheviks  and  the 
White  Guard  are  everybody  else? 

Mr.  Hunttngton.  Practically  speaking,  that  is  it.    "  If  you  are  not 
with  us,  you  are  against  us." 

Senator  Overman.  Then  that  order  was  to  shoot  down  everybody 
who  was  not  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Hunttngton.  Ami  to  shoot  hostages  if  anything  happened  to 
any  of  their  people. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  about  10  days  after  our  departure  from 
Russia,  the  following  letter  was  received  by  Maj.  Allen  Wardwellr 
commanding  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Kussia.     Because  of  the 
shooting  of  a  large  number  of  people  in  Petrograd,  Maj.  Wardwell 
had  written  a  letter  as  a  Red  Cross  officer  to  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment, namely  to  the  commissar  for  home  affairs,  Mr.  Tchitcherin, 
j      protesting  in  the  name  of  humanity  against  the  killings,  which  did 
j     not  take  place  in  field  fighting,  but  were  shootings  of  people  against 
-j      brick  walls. 
i       Senator  Wolcott.  Massacres;  murders? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes.    This  letter  is  as  follows: 

/      (Republlque   Russo  Federative  des  Soviet*  Commissariat  du   Peuple   pour   Lea  Affaires 
I  etran&eres  Le  11   Septembre,   1918,   Moscow.] 

Mr.  Allen  Wabdwell, 

Major  Commanding  the  American  Red  Cross, 

Deab  Sib  :  It  Is  only  because  the  body  which  you  represent  is  not  .a  political 
organization  that  I  can  find  it  compatible  with  my  position  not  to  repudiate 
off  hand  your  intervention  ns  a  displaced  immixtion  in  the  affairs  of  a  for- 
eign state,  but  to  enter  in  the  friendly  spirit  corresponding  to  the  character 
of  your  organization  into  a  discussion  of  the  matter  involved.  You  affirm 
that  your  organization  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn  acts  of  barbarity  on  the 
part  of  our  adversaries.  Where  are  these  utterances  of  condemnation?  When 
and  in  what  form  did  the  American  Red  Cross  protest  when  the  streets 
of  Samara  were  filled  with  corpses  of  young  workers  shot  in  batches  by 
America's  allies  or  when  the  prisons  of  Omsk  were  filled  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  flower  of  the  working  class  and  the  best  of  them  executed 
without  trial  or  when  just  now  in  Novorossiisk  the  troops  of  England's 
mercenary  Alexejeff  murdered  In  cold  blood  seven  thousand  wounded  who  were 
left  behind  by  our  retreating  army,  or  when  the  cossacks  of  the  same  Alexejeff 
murdered  without  distinction  the  young  men  of  their  own  race  in  whom  they 
see  a  revolutionary  vanguard?  I  would  be  very  glad  to  learn  what  the 
American  Red  Gross  has  done  in  order  to  publicly  brand  these  untold  atrocities, 
the  everyday  work  of  our  enemies,  everywhere  practiced  by  them  upon  our 
friends  when  they  have  the  power  to  do  it.  But  are  these  the  only  atrocities 
around  us? 

In  a  wider  field,  at  the  present  period  when  the  oligarchies  who  are  the 
rulers  of  the  world  drench  the  earth  with  streams  of  blood,  cover  it  with 
heaps  of  corpses  and  whole  armies  of  maimed  and  fill  the  whole  world  with 
unspeakable  sufferings,  why  do  you  turn  your  indignation  against  those  who, 
rising  against  this  whole  system  of  violence,  oppression,  and  murder  that 
bears  as  if  for  the  sake  of  mockery  the  name  of  civilization,  those  I  repeat 
who  in  their  desperate  struggle  against  the  ruling  system  of  the  present 
world  are  compelled  by  their  very  position  in  the  furnace  of  a  civil  war  to 
strike  the  class  foes  with  whom  the  life  and  struggle  is  raging?  And  in  a 
lull  wider  field  are  not  the  sacrifices  still  greater,  still  more  innumerable, 
which  are  exacted  every  day  on  the  battlefield  of  labor  by  the  ruling  system 
of  exploitation  which  grinds  youth  and  life  force  and  happiness  of  the  multi- 
tude for  the  sake  of  the  profits  of  the  few?  How  can  I  characterize  the 
humanity  of  the  American  Red  Cross  which  is  dumb  to  the  system  of  every- 
day murder  and  turns  against  those  who  have  dared  to  rise  against  it  and 
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no  work  to  do.    For  us  who  had  work  to  do,  had  we  been  able  to  con- 
tinue that  work,  the  danger  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  Overman.  You  were  not  threatened? 

Mr.  Huntington.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  dangerous,  of  course. 
The  British  Embassy  representatives  were  put  under  arrest.  The 
Americans  were  never,  until  the  time  we  left,  arrested,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  man  who  was  arrested  in  the  town  of  Vologda  and 
kept  under  arrest  some  10  days  before  we  knew  of  it.  They  never 
informed  us.    We  found  it  out  by  accident. 

The  British  and  French,  however,  including  the  consular  officers, 
were  arrested,  both  civilians  and  officials.  It  was  in  the  manifest 
impossibility  of  doing  any  work,  of  accomplishing  anything,  of  being 
allowed  to  communicate  with  our  Government  at  home,  being 
isolated 

Senator  Overman.  Can  you  state  to  us  the  character  of  those  cruel- 
ties and  what  was  going  on  while  you  were  there — the  extent  of  it? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes ;  I  can  to  a  considerable  extent;  and  in  order 
to  make  you  understand  it,  perhaps  I  could  read  again  from  the 
official  proclamations  of  the  Bolshevik  government.  Reading  from 
the  official  newspapers  of  the  Bolshevik  government  under  date  of 
September  2,  there  is  the  following — this  was  the  day  after  we  passed 
the  border. 

Senator  Nelson.  September  2  of  what  year? 

Mr.  Huntington.  1918.    [Reading:] 

Murder  of  Volodarski  and  Urkltski — 

Urkitski  was  one  of  the  terrorist  commissars  who,  while  our  train 
was  lyin£  on  the  side  track  in  the  Finland  Station,  was  shot  by  a 
young  student  who  came  into  his  office.    [Continuing  reading:] 


Murder  of  Volodarski  and  Urkitski,  attempt  on  Lenin  and  shooting  of 
of  our  comrades  in  Finland.  Ukrania,  the  Don  and  Tshecko-Slovia,  continual 
discovery  of  conspiraries  in  our  rear,  open  acknowledgement  of  right  social 
revolutionists  party  and  other  counter-revolutionary  rascals  of  their  part  in 
these  conspiracies,  together  with  Insignificant  extent  of  serious  repressions  and 
shooting  of  masses  of  White  Guard  and  bourgeoisie  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets, 
all  these  things  show  that  notwithstanding  frequent  pronouncements  urging 
mass  terror  agninst  the  social  revolutionists.  White  Guards  and  bourgeoisie,  no 
real  terror  exists. 

Such  a  situation  should  decidedly  be  stopped.  End  should  be  put  to  weakness 
and  softness.  All  right  social  revolutionists  known  to  local  Soviets  should  be 
arrested  immediately.  Numerous  hostages  should  be  taken  from  the  bourgeois 
and  officer  classes.  At  the  slightest  attempt  to  resist  or  the  slightest  movement 
among  the  White  Guards,  shootings  of  masses  of  hostages  should  be  begun 
without  fail.  Initiative  in  this  matter  rests  especially  with  the  local  executive 
mmmittces.  3 

Through  the  militia  and  extraordinary  commissions,  all  branches  of  govern-    J 
meiit  must  take  measures  to  seek  out  and  arrest  persons  hiding  under  false 
names  and  shoot  without  fail  anybody  conected  with  the  work  of  the  White 
Guards. 

All  above  measure  should  be  put  immediately  into  execution.     Indecisive 
art  Ion  on  the  part  of  local.  Soviets  must  be  immediately  reported  to  peoples 
riimmissar  for  home  affairs.     Not  the  slightest  hesitation  or  the   slightest   J 
Ittdcrlsiveness  in  using  mass  terror. 

That  is  an  order  from  the  commissar  for  home  affairs  to  the 
soviets. 

Senator  Overman.  Explain  who  the  White  Guard  are. 

Mr.  Huntington.  The  White  Guard  are  everybody  except  the 
Red  Guard.    The  Bed  Guard  are  nominally  the  loyal  army,  gathered 
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around  the  Bolshevik  government  to  fight  the  so-called  class  struggle 
for  the  social  revolution. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  Red  Guard  are  the  Bolsheviks  and  the 
White  Guard  are  everybody  else? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Practically  speaking,  that  is  it.  "  If  you  are  not 
with  us,  you  are  against  us." 

Senator  Overman.  Then  that  order  was  to  shoot  down  everybody 
who  was  not  with  thi»m  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  And  to  shoot  hostages  if  anything  happened  to 
anv  of  their  people. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  about  10  days  after  our  departure  from 
Russia,  the  following  letter  was  received  by  Maj.  Allen  Wardwellr 
commanding  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Russia.  Because  of  the 
shooting  of  a  large  number  of  people  in  Petrograd,  Maj.  Wardwell 
had  written  a  letter  as  a  Red  Cross  officer  to  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment, namely  to  the  commissar  for  home  affairs,  Mr.  Tchitcherin, 
protesting  in  the  name  of  humanity  against  the  killings,  which  did 
not  take  place  in  field  fighting,  but  were  shootings  of  people  against 
brick  walls. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Massacres;  murders? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes.    This  letter  is  as  follows: 

■ 

fRepubllque   Rusrp  Federative  den   Soviets  Commissariat  du   Peuple   pour   Les   Affaires 

etrangeres  Le  11   Sep  tern  hie,   1918,   Moscow.] 

Mr.  Allen  Wabdwell, 

Major  Commanding  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Deab  Sib  :  It  is  only  because  the  body  which  you  represent  is  not  .a  political 
organization  that  I  can  find  it  compatible  with  my  position  not  to  repudiate 
off  hand  your  intervention  as  a  displaced  immixtion  in  the  affairs  of  a  for- 
eign state,  but  to  enter  in  the  friendly  spirit  corresponding  to  the  character 
of  your  organization  into  a  discussion  of  the  matter  involved.  You  affirm 
that  your  organization  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn  acts  of  barbarity  on  the 
part  of  our  adversaries.  Where  are  these  utterances  of  condemnation?  When 
and  in  what  form  did  the  American  Red  Cross  protest  when  the  streets 
of  Samara  were  filled  with  corpses  of  young  workers  shot  in  batches  by 
America's  allies  or  when  the  prisons  of  Omsk  were  filled  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  flower  of  the  working  class  and  the  best  of  them  executed 
without  trial  or  when  just  now  in  Novorossiisk  the  troops  of  England's 
mercenary  Alexejeff  murdered  in  cold  blood  seven  thousand  wounded  who  were 
left  behind  by  our  retreating  army,  or  when  the  eossacks  of  the  same  Alexejeff 
murdered  without  distinction  the  young  men  of  their  own  race  in  whom  they 
see  a  revolutionary  vanguard?  I  would  be  very  glad  to  learn  what  the 
American  Red  Gross  has  done  in  order  to  publicly  brand  these  untold  atrocities, 
the  everyday  work  of  our  enemies  everywhere  pnietieed  by  them  upon  our 
friends  when  they  have  the  power  to  do  it.  But  are  these  the  only  atrocities 
around  us? 

In  a  wider  field,  at  the  present  period  when  the  oligarchies  who  are  the 
rulers  of  the  world  drench  the  earth  with  streams  of  blood,  cover  it  with 
heaps  of  corpses  and  whole  armies  of  maimed  and  fill  the  whole  world  with 
unspeakable  sufferings,  why  do  you  turn  your  Indignation  against  those*  who, 
rising  against  this  whole  system  of  violence,  oppression,  and  murder  that 
bears  as  if  for  the  sake  of  mockery  the  name  of  civilization,  those  I  repeat 
who  in  their  desperate  struggle  against  the  ruling  system  of  the  present 
world  are  compelled  by  their  very  position  in  the  furnace  of  a  civil  war  to 
strike  the  class  foes  with  whom  the  life  and  struggle  is  raging?  And  in  a 
still  wider  field  are  not  the  sacrifices  still  greater,  still  more  innumerable, 
which  are  exacted  every  day  on  the  battlefield  of  labor  by  the  ruling  system 
of  exploitation  which  grinds  youth  and  life  force  and  happiness  of  the  multi- 
tude for  the  sake  of  the  profits  of  the  few?  How  can  I  characterize  the 
humanity  of  the  American  Red  Gross  which  is  dumb  to  the  system  of  every- 
day murder  and  turns  against  those  who  have  dared  to  rise  against  it  and 
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surrounded  by  mortal  enemies  from  all  sides  are  compelled  to  strife 
Against  these  fighters  who  have  thrust  themselves  into  the  fire  of  battle  f< 
a  whole  new  system  of  human  society  you  are  not  even  able  to  be  otherwi 
than  unjust.  Our  adversaries  are  not  executed  as  you  affirm  for  holdin 
other  political  views  than  ourselves,  but  for  taking  part  In  the  moat  terribi 
of  battles,  in  which  no  weapon  is  left  untouched  against  us,  no  crime  Is  lei 
aside  and  no  atrocities  are  considered  too  great  when  the  power  belongs  t 
them.  Is  it  not  known  to  you  that  by  the  decree  of  September  3rd  the  deati 
sentences  are  applied  only  for  distinct  crimes,  and  besides  Randitism  um 
ordinary  crimes  they  are  to  be  applied  for  participation  in  the  white  gun 
movement,  that  is  the  movement  which  helps  to  surround  us  everywhen 
with  death  snares,  which  unceasingly  attacks  us  with  fire  and  sword  w 
every  possible  misfortune  and  wishes  to  prepare  for  us,  if  only  it  had  th< 
power  to  do  so,  complete  extermination? 

You  speak  of  execution  of  500  persons  in  Petrograd  as  of  one  particular!] 
striking  instance  of  acts  of  like  character.  As  for  the  number  it  is  the  only  one 
Among  these  500,  200  were  executed  on  the  ground  of  the  decision  of  the  local 
organization  to  whom  they  were  very  well  known  as  most  active  and  danger 
ous  counter-revolutionaries  und  300  had  been  selected  already  sometime  ago  ai 
belonging  to  the  vanguard  of  the  counter-revolutionary  movement  In  the  pas 
sion  of  the  struggle  tearing  our  whole  people,  do  you  not  see  the  sufferings 
untold  during  generations,  of  all  the  unknown  pill  lions  who  were  dumb  durim 
centuries,  and  whose  concentrated  despair  and  rage  have  at  last  burst  into  th< 
open,  passionately  longing  for  a  new  life,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  have  tin 
whole  existing  fabric  to  remove?  In  the  great  battles  of  mankind  hatred  aw 
fury  are  even  so  unavoidable  as  in  every  battle  and  in  every  struggle.  Do  yot 
not  see  the  beauties  of  the  heroism  of  the  working  class,  trampled  under  the  feei 
of  everybody  who  were  above  them  until  now,  and  now  rising  in  fury  and  pas 
sionate  devotion  and  enthusiasm  to  re-create  the  whole  world  and  the  whole  lift 
of  mankind?  Why  are  you  blind  to  all  this  in  the  same  way  as  you  are  daml 
to  the  system  of  atrocities  against  which  this  working  class  has  risen?  It  ii 
only  natural,  then,  if  you  are  unjust  against  those  whom  you  light-heartedly  con 
demn,  if  you  distort  even  the  facts  of  the  case,  if  you  see  wanton  vengeanci 
against  persons  of  other  views  there,  where  in  reality  there  is  the  most  terrible 
the  most  passionate,  the  most  furious  battle  of  one  world  against  the  other 
in  which  our  enemies  with  deadly  weapons  are  lurking  behind  every  street 
corner,  and  in  which  the  executions  of  which  you  speak,  executions  of  real  am 
deadly  enemies,  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  horrors  which  theai 
enemies  try  to  prepare  for  us,  and  in  comparison  with  the  immeasurable  horrort 
of  the  whole  system  with  which  we  are  at  present  at  grips  in  a  life  and  deati 
struggle. 

I  remain. 

Yours,  truly, 

(Signed)  G.  Tchitcheriw. 

I  think  that  is  probably  as  good  a  statement  as  you  could  have  oi 
the  point  of  view  and  the  aims  of  the  Bolshevik  government. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  observe  any  of  their  cruelties?  Did 
you  see  any  of  it  yourself? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  have  seen  man}7  arrests.  I  have  been  ii 
prisons.  I  was  never  personally  arrested.  I  have  not  been  present  d 
shootings.  I  have  known  of  people  being  led  out  to  be  shot.  Verj 
few  people  are  present  at  shootings.  Satisfactory  evidence  had  il 
that  most  of  them  were  performed  at  night  and  in  cellars,  and,  it  wsi 
said,  with  Maxim  silencers  on  the  muzzles  of  the  rifles,  to  muffle  Um 
sound.  Friends  of  mine  have  been  in  prisons  and  have  seen  peopli 
daily  led  out  for  shooting,  who  have  never  come  back.  I  have  sea 
deportations  of  whole  trainloads  of  people,  herded  in  freight  cars 
taken  away  from  their  homes. 

Senator  Overman.  Women  and  children  also? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Men,  women,  and  children. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  there  a  reign  of  terror  there? 
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Mr.  Huntington.  Very  decidedly,  sir;  and  there  is  no  denial  of 
it,  but  a  justification  of  it,  in  that  letter  and  in  the  other  letters.  If 
vou  will  recall  the  words  which  I  read  from  the  same  Mr.  Tchitcherin 
to  the  neutral  legations,  you  will  recall  that  he  says  that  the  masses 
ot  the  world  will  understand  what  they  are  doing  as  violence  neces- 
sary to  attain  a  certain  end,  and  will  not  only  understand  it  but  adopt 
it  themselves  in  their  respective  countries. 

If  you  have  nothing  more,  sir,  I  would  like  to  take  up  the  economic 
side. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  would  like  to  hear,  if  you  will  tell  us,  what  their 
plan  and  scheme  of  government  is — this  Bolshevik  government — and 
what  they  expect  to  accomplish.  That  is  more  important.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  sort  of  a  government  they  are  seeking  to  establish 
there,  and  upon  what  principles? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  tell  you  the  best  I  know.  I  have 
been  present  there  throughout  the  whole  time,  and  I  am  able  to  read 
the  papers,  and  I  read  them  daily.  There  are  no  other  papers  in 
Russia  now,  and  have  not  been  for  many  months,  but  the  Bolshevik 
papers.  Long  ago  they  suspended  the  papers  of  all  parties  opposed 
:o  them,  saying  that  freedom  of  the  press  must  unfortunately  be 
sacrificed  to  the  good  of  their  movement. 

Ma].  Humes.  Then  there  is  no  freedom  of  the  press  in  Russia  under 
he  Bolshevist  government  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  There  is  no  pretense  of  freedom  of  the  press,  sir. 

Maj.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  constitution  of  the  soviet 
republic  provides  expressly  for  depriving  people  of  the  rights  of 
free  press  and  free  speech,  and  any  other  rights  that  may  be  exer- 
cised to  the  detriment  of  the  revolutionary  party? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  part  of  the  principle.  In  an- 
>wer  to  your  question,  Senator,  do  I  make  myself  plain  ? 


there? 
Bring 

Senator  Nelson.  I  want  to  know,  in  short,  what  their  scheme  and 
plan  of  government  is  that  they  are  inaugurating,  and  propose  to 
naugurate. 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  tell  you  that,  the  best  I  can. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  methods  they  intend  to  pursue  in  in- 
rogurating  that  government.    That  is  what  we  are  anxious  to  know. 

Mr.  Huntington.  Briefly,  this:  The  present  state  of  the  world  is 
^satisfactory.  We  have  war.  We  have  injustice  to  the  great  masses 
f  the  people,  so  they  say.  These  are  great  evils.  The  present  state 
f  the  constitution  of  society,  which  is  known  as  the  capitalist  state, 
as  outlived  its  usefulness ;  has  shown  itself  unable  to  cope  with  these 
reat  injustices,  war,  and  unequal  distribution  of  wealth.  The  capi- 
tlist  state  of  society  must,  therefore,  go.  To  get  rid  of  the  capitalist 
ate  of  society,  which  is  a  long  habit  with  human  nature,  is  a  very 
iffcult  task.  It  is  faced  primarily  by  the  difficulty  that  those  who 
«re  property  part  with  it  unwillingly.  Now,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
is  capitalist  state  of  society  we  are  going  to  have  the  socialist  state 

society,  loosely,  because  the  definitions  of  various  people  differ, 
%  in  general,  a  state  of  society  whereby  the  government,  the  state, 
lis  all  the  means  of  production,  factories,  farms,  railroads,  in- 
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i^.^eu    »*     uvvtal    enemies    from    all    sides    are    compelled    to    strike? 

^      ,x*^»wrs  who  have  thrust  themselves  into  the  fire  of  battle  for 

-  -.   v*^-  »1'  nuiiinii  society  you  are  not  even  able  to  be  otherwise 

^       ••.-  Ail  versa  rles  are  not  executed  as  you  affirm  for  holding 

>       c^«  than  ourselves,  but  for  taking  part  in  the  most  terrible 

^   :,   «  »  v-n  no  weapon  is  left  untouched  against  us,  no  crime  Is  left 

"      -      \    i.rwtties  are  considered  too  great  when  the  power  belongs  to 

v       ix  a  i'.\»wn  to  you  that  by  the  decree  of  September  3rd  the  death 

.   *   »  •-   «:v%ied  only  for  distinct  crimes,   and  besides  Randltism  and 

.      .  ,  V!fc\vo>  are  to  be  applied  for  participation  in  the  white  guard 

\.v       \%.   \s   the  movement   which   helps   to   surround   us   everywhere 

V«*  »   ^\<ros>  which  unceasingly  attacks  us  with  fire  and  sword  and 

\».  -*.o  -.■••-sf or  tune  and  wishes  to  prepare  for  us,  If  only  It  had  the 

.    .v  ^.  \vmplete  extermination? 

>.v«v    ■    execution  of  r>oo  jhm-soiis  in  Petrograd  as  of  one  particularly 
^  -*L  .  vv  ^t'  not*  of  like  character.    As  for  the  number  it  is  the  only  one- 
K  M.  >4V,  :>X>  wen*  exeeuted  on  the  ground  of  the  decision  of  the  locn^* 
.'  whom  they  were  very  well  known  as  most  active  and  danger- 
t  .../.•vio'.utioiiiirleH  mid  .'WO  had  been  elected  already  sometime  ago  jm.  * 
v    *v  \:inguard  of  the  counter-revolutionary  movement.    In  the  pa^^- 
"'"*v'  V:iusle  tearing  our  whole  i>eople,  do  you  not  see  the  suffering^. 
.?.  ■■  ^  *ener;itlons.  of  all  the  unknown  millions  who  were  dumb  durum  & 
%  v   t..*i  whose  eoneentrated  despair  and  rage  have  at  last  burst  into  tlB.^ 
*.^-.s"stely  longing  for  a  new  life,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  have  thi^ 
\v  "*  fabric  to  remove?    In  the  great  battles  of  mankind  hatred  and 
.  ,-  ,-m'"  so"  tinnvoidable  as  in  every  battle  and  in  every  struggle.    Do  you 
x     v  v*uiiles  of  the  heroism  of  the  working  class,  trampled  under  the  fee* 
\  W\  who  were  above  them  until  now,  and  now  rising  in  fury  and  pas- 
^\i»«'i»n  and  enthusiasm  to  re-create  the  whole  world  and  the  whole  life 
.v  s«*    Why  are  you  blind  to  all  this  in  the  same  way  as  you  are  dumb 
■'."    v*:eui  of  atrocities  against  which  this  working  class  has  risen?     It  is 
.    ...  i*:*'..  then,  if  you  are  unjust  against  those  whom  you  light-heartedly  con- 
\ou  distort  even  the  facts  of  the  case,  if  you  see  wanton  vengeance 
%""'.'1'%    -vi'mmi*  of  other  views  there,  where  in  reality  there  is  the  most  terrible, 
.     '.*■*•   passionate,  the  most  furious  battle  of  one  world  against  the  other,     i 
,  V   -.  our  enemies  with  deadly  weai>ons  an*  lurking  behind  every  street 
vm\  in  which  the  executions  of  which  you  speak,  executions  of  real  and 
»   ooeiules.  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  horrors  which  these 
*!"    Wii'J  l'1  prepare  for  us,  and  in  comparison  with  the  immeasurable  horrors     j 
"'* "v  whole  system  with  which  we  are  at  present  at  grips  in  a  life  and  death     j 
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\ours.  truly, 

(Signed)  (J.  Tchitcherin. 

I  ihmk  that  is  probably  as  pood  a  statement  as  you  could  have  of 
v  point  of  view  and  the  aims  of  the  Bolshevik  government.  i 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  observe  any  of  their  cruelties?     Did     . 
^xhi  »v  any  of  it  yourself  ( 

Mr.  Huxtixgtox.  I  have  seen  many  arrests.  I  have  been  in  - 
^;muis.  I  was  never  personally  arrested".  I  have  not  been  present  at 
xhoolings.  I  have  known  of  people  being  led  out  to  be  shot.  Very 
*x»\\  people  are  present  at  shootings.  Satisfactory  evidence  had  it 
i!wt  most  of  them  were  performed  at  night  and  in  cellars,  and.  it  was 
v*ul,  with  Maxim  silencers  on  the  muzzles  of  the  rifles,  to  muffle  the 
<*Mtnd.  Friends  of  mine  have  been  in  prisons  and  have  seen  people 
Juilv  led  out  for  shooting,  who  have  never  come  back.  I  have  seen 
deportations  of  whole  trainloads  of  people,  herded  in  freight  cars, 
taken  away  from  their  homes. 

Senator  "Overman.  Women  and  children  also? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Men,  women,  and  children. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  there  a  reign  of  terror  there? 

1 
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Li-iuu»mp   lines,  etc.,  whereby   there  is  no  property   ex- 
tol know  about  personal  property;  that  depends  on  the 
x     fc     K'    v.dtvidiittl  persons — but  there  is  no  great  property,  no 
.^.  ■  *      ioivrty,  no  fanning  property,  in  private  ownership,  but 
k    ■:"  i he  state;  that  by  removing  from  the  capitalist  class  the 
**»v»i  ox  money  getting,  by  the  fact  that  they  caii  no  longer  ac- 
**n    wealth  but  become  government  servants,  like  those  of  us 
*    .'  ,:av  in  the  employ  of  the  government,  by  removing  those 
.  .  x  *->,  »ar  and  injustice  are  obviated. 
>v    „,.,   \m*on.  One  part  of  their  creed,  then,  is  to  divest  private 
X.V"  ol  all  property  and  property  rights,  and  confer  it  upon 
v    .....i  \t  i ho  government? 

V  '  \  \  \  HM5WN.  Very  definitely ;  yes,  sir. 

x.-.^'i    Nm.shs.  That  is  one  of  the  primary  articles  of  faith. 

•%..."  * ■  ".cr  thev  have  done  that,  after  they  have  taken,  for  instance. 

!;ui   itvm  the  private  owners,  what  do  they  provide  as  to  the 

•  .,;  on  of  the  land  after  that* 

\i!    !  U  n  riMSTiiN.  That  is  to  come  later.    If  I  may  go  on,  I  would 
v,     ..  mswer  that  in  a  moment. 
<s;uau»r  Nw^n.  Go  on;  yes. 

V  lUvtiNUTON.  To  realize  this  is  very  difficult.     They  have 
^  ..*:»  naturally,  there  is  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  who 

;-\e  piviKTty.    Their  aims,  they  say,  are  the  aims  of  the  socialist 
%  .Villain   throughout  the  world  for  many  years,  but  the  socialist 
. . ■„  -out  throughout  the  world,  which  is  opposed  to  them  to-day, 
von  unsuccessful  because  it  has  tried  to  work  in  the  parliamen- 
>   :iMuuer,  by  convincing  people,  sending  representatives  to  par- 
.  ..oi 1 1  and  voting  their  measures  through.    They  therefore  have  to 
,  :t  to  compulsion.    To  compel,  they  divest  those  who  have  prop- 
',»   .i  that  property  by  force.    Should  they  resist,  they  may  even 
i'.ioiiu  as  you  have  seen,  and  justify  that. 
^■M.itor  Nelson.  In  short,  they  propose  to  divest  the  owners  of 
k  ■■  property,  by  violence,  if  need  be? 
Mv   UfNTixGTON.  If  need  be. 
Vuator  Nki/*on.  And  without  any  compensation? 
\\y     llrxTix^iTox.  Without    any   compensation.      In   the    interim 
,»  isw   their  new  state  is  being  prepared — an   interim  of  indefinite 
» ;i^ili     they  provide  for  the  so-called  dictatorate  of  the  proletariat: 
mi   is,  to  take  and  arbitrarily  divide  all  mankind  into  so-called 
viM^oois,  that  is  the  capitalists — and  in  that  they  include  everyone 
roiii  iho>e  who  own  the  smallest  houses,  right  through  to  a  million- 
.,'     Thev  arbitrarilv  divide  all  mankind  into  that  class — and.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  proletariat,  who  have  no  property  holdings.     They 
w:int  to  push  out  of  the  way  the  upper  class.     They  do  not  con- 
•  omplate  the  participation  of  this  class  in  the  government.     They 
oontoinplate  the  participation  only  of  the  proletariat  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  is  why,  on  this  question  of  a  dictature  of  the  prole- 
tariat— that  is,  when  they  have  finished  their  revolution  in  Russia,   j 
not  the  original  revolution  but  their  revolution — they  intend  to  keep   } 
the  formerly  propertied  classes  from  voting  in  the  new  government 
which  they  will  have  established. 

The  dictature  of  the  proletariat  is  fraught  with  difficulty  because, 
especially  in  a  country  like  Russia,  where  due  to  the  tyranny  and 
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laziness  of  the  old  regime,  the  proletariat  had  very  few  chances,  the 
proletariat  are  not  educated.    So  they  need  leaders,  and  Mr.  Lenine 
and  Mr.  Trotsky  and  their  associates  put  themselves  forward  as  the 
leaders.    The  result  is  that  whereas  there  is  on  paper  a  complete 
system  of  voting,  of  representation,  the  central  executive  committee 
of  all  the  Soviets — which,  as  you  have  rightly  stated,  are  placed 
throughout  the  country  wherever  their  power  extends — is  dominated 
bv  a  few  brainy  men,  fanatics  like  Lenine  and  Trotsky.    The  for- 
merlv  propertied  classes-and  of  course  in  their  division  they,  make 
it  arbitrary,  as  they  like — could  not  participate  in  this  council,  nor 
is  it  expected  that  they  will.    At  some  distant  date,  when  this  prelimi- 
nary ground  work  is  carried  out,  it  is  contemplated  to  permit  these 
people  who,  by  that  time,  perhaps  have  had  a  change  or  heart,  or  to 
permit  their  children,  to  participate  in  the  new  social  state  which  has 
then  been  reached.    This  is  an  interregnum  in  which  the  proletariat 
conducts  the  dictature. 
|       Senator  Nelson.  In   that   term   "proletariat"   you    include   not 
I    only  workmen  but  others — peasants? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes;  that  term  originally  included  workmen 
on]y,  but  was  extended  to  peasants ;  but  they  came  from  the  party  of 
workmen  in  the  cities  in  former  times,  and  not  the  peasants. 
Senator  Nelson.  What  has  become  of  the  old  nihilist  element? 
Are  they  mixed  into  this  new  scheme? 
Mr.  Huntington.  I  am  not  competent  to  pass  on  that. 
Maj.  Humes.  Is  there  not  a  distinction,  in  their  application  of 
their  laws  and  their  administration,  between  peasants  and  what  they 
term  the  "  poor  "  peasants? 

Mr.  Huntington.  On  that  comes  again  the  question.  I  told  you 
that  they  divided  mankind  arbitrarily  into  two  classes;  the  bour- 
geois, as  they  say,  that  is  those  who  have  capital,  and  the  proletariat. 
Of  course,  they  make  the  division,  they  make  the  distinction,  and  they 
put  in  their  divisions  whom  they  like,  because  it  is  an  arbitrary 
matter.  In  Russia  there  are,  in  most  peasant  communities,  peasants 
who  have,  under  the  systems  which  have  been  provided,  bought 
lands  of  their  own.  There  are  certain  ones  who,  as  it  happens  in 
every  community,  are  better  provided  with  the  good  things  of  life, 
the  harder  workers  or  more  energetic,  and  they  are  systematically 
excluded  by  the  Bolsheviks  and  placed  opposite,  in  the  community, 
to  the  so-called  poor  peasants ;  those  who  have  little  property,  who 
in  the  old  vodka  days  had  been  addicted  to  drunkenness,  or  who 
economically  have  made  poor  progress  in  life.  In  the  villages  those 
two  groups  of  men  are  set  against  each  other. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  this  true,  when  you  come  back  to  the 
peasantry  and  all  farmers,  that  the  ownership  of  land  is  in  what 
they  call  the  mir,  the  village  community;  that  they  are  settled  in 
villages,  in  communities,  and  the  title  of  the  land  is  in  the  mir  or 
in  the  community — in  the  municipality,  as  we  call  it  here — and 
that  they  from  year  to  vear  apportion  parts  of  the  land  to  be  used 
by  certain  peasants?  In  other  words,  the  peasants  are  not  com- 
plete owners,  in  the  sense  in  which  our  farmers  are  owners,  but 
the  ownership  of  the  land  is  in  the  community,  the  mir,  and  the  mir 
distributes  the  use  of  the  land  among  the  peasants?  Is  not  that 
the  condition  ? 
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Mr.  Huntington.  That  is  true,  Senator,  for  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Huntington.  The  remaining  one-fifth,  we  will  say,  of  the 
lands  are  in  private  ownership. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  large  estates? 

Mr.  Huntington.  No;  I  do  not  speak  of  those  now.  I  leave 
those  quite  out  of  account.  I  am  speaking  of  the  peasants,  the 
20  per  cent;  and  that  varies  according  to  the  portion  oi  the  country. 
Private  peasant  ownership  is  more  in  the  south  and  west  than  in  the 
north.  They  are  not  only  sometimes  the  holders  of  the  mir,  in 
which  thev  have  a  part,  but  they  own  land  of  their  own,  which  it 
was  permitted  them  to  buy  or  arranged  for  them  to  buy  under  cer- 
tain reforms  introduced  by  the  old  imperial  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  mostly  in  southern  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  The  majority  of  it  is  southern  Russia  and 
western  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  what  we  call  the  Ukraine? 

Mr.  Huntington.    The  Ukraine  is  the  heart  of  South  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  Now,  having  got  this  property,  taken  from 
the  people  who  owned  it,  into  the  State,  what  do  they  propose  to  do 
with  it? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Just  the  same,  as  the  ideal  socialists.  I  sup- 
pose you  are  speaking  of  the  f  act 

Senator  Overman.  What  do  they  propose  to  accomplish?  What 
is  the  end?  When  they  get  all  this  property  in  the  State,  what 
do  they  propose  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Huntington.  It  is  proposed  that  life  should  go  on  very 
much  as  it  does  now,  except  very  much  better :  that  we  should  have 
food,  and  clothing,  and  transportation,  and  all  those  things  under 
the  State  instead  of  in  private  ownership;  that  all  of  us  will  be 
employees  of  the  State  and  not  employees  of  private  concerns. 

Senator  Overman.  All  government  officers  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Everybody  will  be  a  government  officer? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  do  they  propose  to  handle  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  under  the  new  regime?  How  do  they  propose  to  oper- 
ate them  ?  Now,  we  will  say  that  the  workmen  take  possession  of  a 
big  industrial  plant  under  this  system,  what  do  they  propose  to  do 
after  they  have  taken  possession,  and  how  do  they  propose  to  operate? 

Mr.  Huntington.  What  happened,  sir,  was  this :  In  the  beginning 
of  their  administration  they  immediately  provided  for  the  so-called 
control  of  production  of  the  factories  by  the  workmen,  and  this  went 
into  effect:  and  workmen's  committees  did  actually  take  over  most 
factories. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  other  words,  they  were  to  be  run  by  the  work- 
men themselves? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  original  legislation,  as  I  remem- 
ber it,  the  proprietor  would  be  in  a  manner  engaged  as  an  expert 
assistant.  Indeed,  it  was  first  provided,  I  believe,  that  he  should 
receive  a  rental  for  his  work,  and  he  would  participate  in  the  man- 
agement.   They  would  get  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 
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Senator  Neusox.  They  went  so  far,  however,  in  their  program  as 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  they  needed  experts  who  belonged  to  the 
capitalist  class,  who  were  termed  intellectuals,  and  to  say  that  they 
would  employ  some  of  them  in  the  first  instance  to  assist  them  in 
running  the  factories ;  was  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  They  took  over  the  factories  with  a  great  deal  of 

enthusiasm,  but  very  shortly,  in  most  cases,  came  to  grief.    That  is,  a 

variety  of  things  happened;  either  the  grief  remained  or  in  some 

cases  tactful  employers  made  an  arrangement  with  their  men  whereby 

really  their  brains  were  used  in  the  production,  and  there  was  a 

modus  operandi  worked  out  between  them  and  the  factory  and  the 

factory  was  enabled  to  go  on. 

Where  that  did  not  take  place  the  factory  came  to  grief,  as  most 
of  them  did. 

Even  where  that  did  take  place,  under  the  very  unusual  circum- 
stances the  operation  of  the  factory  was  hardly  an  operation  of  nor- 
mal times,  where  an  income  has  to  be  earned  on  the  investment. 
Senator  Nelson.  Of  course  they  expected  to  operate  all  the  rail- 
I    roads — this  government? 

I      Mr.   Huntington.  Seventy   per  cent   of  the  total   mileage   has 
always  been  operated  by  the  government  in  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  have  been  operated  by  the  government,  so 
that  the  transition  was  not  so  great? 
Mr.  Huntington.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  what  did  they  propose  to  do  after  they  had 
seized  the  lands  and  taken  possession  of  them  ?  How  did  they  pro- 
pose to  utilize  those  lands,  and  what  show  did  they  propose  to  give 
the  peasants? 

Mr.  Huntington.  In  the  first  place,  they  nationalized  the  land. 
It  became  the  property  of  the  state ;  and  whereas  there  has  not  been 
time  in  such  an  enormous  place  as  Russia  to  work  all  these  things 
out,  in  general  they  gave  immediate  order  to  the  peasants  to  take  the 
land  01  the  contiguous  estates  of  the  landholders.  There  was  not 
much  order  about  that,  and  that  has  resulted  in  difficulty ;  but  they 
were  going  on  this  simple  plan,  to  take  the  land  and  then  divide  it 
up  amongst  themselves. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  the  peasants  divided  the  land  up,  were  they 
to  get  title  to  their  little  patches  of  land  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Oh,  no,  sir;  because  the  land  is  nationalized. 
It  belongs  to  the  state. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  simply  to  cultivate  it  as  a  species  of 
tenants? 
Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Humes.  In  that  connection,  a  paragraph  from  the  Soviet  Re- 
public constitution  might  be  of  interest  as  to  its  provisions  on  that 
subject.     [Reading :] 

For  the  purpose  of  realizing  the  principle  of  the  socialization  of  land,  private 
ownership  In  land  is  abolished  and  the  entire  land  fund  is  declared  the  property 
of  the  people  and  is  turned  over  to  the  tollers  without  any  indemnity  upon  the 
principle  of  equalization  of  land-allotments. 

And  again: 

All  forests,  mineral  wealth,  water  power  and  waterways  of  public  importance, 
as  well  as  all  live  stock  and  agricultural  implements,  all  model  landed,  estates 
and  agricultural  enterprises  are  declared  national  property. 
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As  a  first  step  to  the  complete  transfer  of  factories,  mills,  mines,  railroads 
and  other  means  of  production  and  transportation  into  property  of  the  Workers' 
nnd  Peasants'  Soviet  Republic,  the  law  concerning  the  workers'  control  and 
concerning  the  Supreme  Council  for  National  Economy,  which  aims  at  securing 
the  fM>wer  of  the  toilers  over  the  exploiters,  is  hereby  confirmed. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  very  good.  That  ought  to  go  into  the 
record,  if  it  is  not  in  already. 

Maj.  Humes.  There  are  just  two  or  three  more  sentences  covering 
that  subject.     [Continuing  reading:) 

The  3rd  Convention  of  the  Soviets  considers  the  Soviet  law  concerning  the 
annulling  (repudiation)  of  loans  contracted  by  the  governments  of  the  Tsar, 
the  landlords  and  the  capitalists,  as  the  first  blow  at  international  banklof 
and  financial  capital  and  expresses  the  conviction  that  the  Soviet  government 
will  advance  steadfastly  along  this  path  until  complete  victory  of  the  interna- 
tional workers  against  the  yoke  of  capitalism  is  secured. 

The  principle  of  the  transfer  of  all  banks  to  the  property  of  the  workers'  and 
peasants'  state,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  emancipation  of  the  toiling  mussel 
from  the  yoke  of  capital,  is  hereby  reaffirmed. 

For  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with  parasitical  elements  in  society  and  of 
organizing  the  economic  affairs  of  the  country,  universal  obligatory  labor 
service  is  established. 

In  order  to  secure  full  power  for  the  toiling  masses  and  to  remove  every 
opportunity  for  reestablishing  the  government  of  the  exploiters,  the  principle 
of  arming  the  toilers,  of  forming  a  Socialist  Red  Army  of  the  workers  and 
I>easaiits,  and  of  completely  disarming  the  property-holding  classes  is  hereby 
decreed. 

Senator  Overman.  Proceed,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Huntington.  Returning  to  the  Senators  question  about  tht 
factories,  I  would  like  to  complete  that  by  saying  that  whereas  the 
first  phase  was  the  workmen's  control,  whereby  a  committee  was 
formed  in  each  factory  to  take  charge  of  that  factory,  the  second 
phase  was  later  introduced  by  nationalizing  of  the  factories,  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  land  has  been  nationalized.  In  other  words, 
whereas  in  the  first  place  theoretically  the  factory  wTas  not  imme- 
diately taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  owner,  but  was  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  control  of  his  workmen,  by  the  decree  of  nationalization 
the  factory  passed  from  the  ownership  of  the  former  owner  into  the 
ownership  of  the  State. 

Senator  Nelson.  To  be  operated  by  the  workmen? 

Mr.  Huntington.  To  be  operated  under  what  was  called  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  National  Economy.     That  introduced  practical 
difficulties  again,  since  that  factory  was  then  to  be  operated  theoreti- 
cally as  one  of  a  chain,  one  of  a  system,  and  that  produced  friction 
and  quarrels  between  separate  factories,  practically,  for  the  reason, 
of  course,  that  some  factories  were  better  provided  with  the  raw  ma- 
terials than  others,  and  in  a  svstem  of  distribution  whereby  each  was 
to  receive  a  fair  part  would  have  to  jfive  up,  if  they  were  better 
provided,  perhaps,  some  of  the  materials  which  they  had,  which 
would  stop  their  production  earlier.    The  great  fact  in  all  the  in-  . 
dustry  there  is,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  running  at  the  present  time,  ■_ 
unless  you  want  to  say  that  a  few  machines,  or  one  isolated  factory,  ! 
or  something  of  that  kind,  is  running;  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  not  :.■ 
running,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  there  are  no  raw  materials  ] 
present  to  work  on,  neither  iron,  coal,  petroleum,  nor  cotton;  and  jL 
cotton  spinning  and  cotton  weaving  is  the  chief  industry  in  Russia, 
the  biggest  one  in  Russia  aside  frrm  farming. 
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or  Nelson.  Here  is  a  matter  that  occurs  to  me.  After  they 
cceeded  in  nationalizing  all  the  land  and  all  the  industries, 
•  words,  taking  it  over  by  the  Government  and  operating  it 
Government,  what  is  their  scheme  of  taxation  for  securing 

to  run  the  Government,  and  who  is  to  pay  the  taxes  f 
[untington.  That  is  not  clear  to  me  in  theory,  and  in  practice 
is  no  system  of  taxation  put  through.    The  only  taxation  that 
seen  was  in  the  matter  of  contributions  levied  on  the  capi- 
ass.     Take  this  instance.     In  the  newspapers  of  Omsk,  in 

which  I  have  seen,  and  of  which  I  have  copies,  there  ap- 
i  list  of  the  men  or  firms  in  the  town  who  were  to  pay  25,000 

0  or  100,000  roubles,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  The  agency  of 
srnational  Harvester  Co.,  when  our  train  passed  through 
ikolaevsk  (in  Siberia)  in  March  had  just  been  called  upon  to 
ne,  I  think,  of  35,000  rubles,  and  I  was  asked,  as  an  em- 
jpresentative,  at  that  time  to  send  a  telegram  to  the  local 
ointing  out  that  this  was  an  American  concern  and  should 
sked  to  pay  this  fine. 

,  from  the  contributions,  their  revenue  system  is  chiefly  the 
j  press. 

or  Nelson.  You  mean  printing  bills  and  bonds  i 
[untington.  Printing  paper  money,  yes;  and  when  the  ob- 
is raised  to  that  that  tney  have  long  since  passed  any  gold 
the  answer  is  simply  that  since  the  land  is  now  nationalized, 
iissia  belongs  to  the  Russian  Government,  and  all  of  Russia  is 
j  worth  all  the  paper  that  has  been  issued  up  to  this  time. 
:>r  Nelson.  Yes;  but  you  spoke  about  collecting  the  taxes, 
lev  have  been  divested  of  all  their  property,  and  it  has  all 
idemned  and  taken  over  by  the  State,  there  are  no  more 
?ts.  There  can  not  be  any  more  taxes,  can  there? 
[uNTpsoTON.  There  will  not  be  now;  but  there  were  at  that 
.t  that  time  they  did  not  take  a  man's  bank  account  from  him. 
rbade  him  access  to  his  bank  account,  but  his  account  re- 
on  the  books,  supposedly,  of  the  bank.  They  could  force 
sign  a  check  against  that  account.  They  could  also  force 
^ho  had  no  bank  account  to  dig  up  cash.  I  personally  lived 
ia,  in  Irkutsk,  with  a  former  merchant  who  had  such  a  con- 
i  levied  on  him,  and  who  borrowed  the  money  from  his 
to  pay  it.  He  did  so  against  the  advice  of  many  Russians, 
inst  our  advice,  because  we  thought  that  he  would  be  asked 
ond  contribution — that  he  would  be  asked  a  second  time ;  but 
lly  went  out  and  borrowed  the  money  from  his  friends  who 
it  away  in  chimneypieces  and  stockings,  or  under  mattresses — 

1  been  able  to  save  it,  in  other  words — in  order  to  avoid 
it  to  prison,  which  was  the  alternative. 

)r  Wolcott.  You  say  that  in  defense  of  their  printing-press 
aey  say  that  the  State  owns  the  land  and  that  Russia  is  worth 
money  as  has  been  issued.  That  is  their  answer  ? 
untington.  That  is  one  of  their  answers. 
>r  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  whether  anybody  ever  suggested 
that  that  is  rather  insecure,  because  if  the  paper  money  is 
nd  is  in  sight  to  be  collected,  the  fellow  that  gets  the  land 
e  it  taken  away  from  him  again?  Is  there  any  answer  to 
t  you  have  heard? 


»   V 
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\t:.  Hi  ntinuton.  Oh.  thev  have  an  answer  for  almost  anvthi] 
Nonator  Woi.iorr.  It  would  be  a  curious  one.  to  that. 
Mr.  Hi  ntinuton.  Most  of  the  answers  are  curious,  from  a  n< 
innnV  mow.    The  thought  processes  of  those  people  are  not  Uk 

usual  £TOOYf>S. 

ANonl  conditions,  may  I  speak  as  to  conditions  as  they  exist 
».*.  as  I  saw  them  before  I  left 

>cr>ator  Ovkkman.  That  is  what  we  want  to  hear. 

Mi    Hi  ntinuton  (continuing).  And  what  they  have  become 
i   «*»£■  jvrmission  to  read  here,  because  I  have  been  so  often 
•vhoihcr  there  has  luvn  starvation  in  the  cities  of  Russia,  three  It 
"iviion  bv  a  woman  who  was  formerly  a  clerk,  a  translator  h 
Vi.'oivan  Kmlmssy,  and  written  to  a  friend  of  her's  in  this  coi 
i'K  letter*  art1  tinted  September  10.  20.  and  23. 

Sona! or  Woi.rorr.  Of  what  vearf 

Mr    HvxTixciTox.  Nineteen  eighteen.     That  is,  they  are  onlyj 
\  «  months  old.    The  lirst  letter  I  will  quote  from  is  as  follows. 
■•.\c*.n.il  is  in  the  hands  of  the  young  man  to  whom  it  was  writ 
li  in  dated  September  10,  1918.    [Reading:] 

;    -.iw  *\i\\\  >ou  aiv  not  here  just  now;  living  conditions  are  awfully 
"  ••  vt-  x,>n  e\er  seen  people  flying  <>n  the  street?    I  did,  three  times,  twice  it 
<*n    xxorktttcn   apparently,  once  an  old  woman.     One  man  fell  down  in 
'  ^.iltska.ui.  the  other  on  the  Liteinye,  when  I  walked  home  from  the 
N..*.Ma,\.     Maybe  It  was  from  cholera,  maybe  from  starvation.    The 
«vt  the  I'sHin-hcfT  i'crcoulck.     She  was  sitting  quite  a  while  on  the  pa 
"s*  •    lhoii  quietly  laid  down.    Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  her.     Later 
\\\    \%inxxm  car  carried  her  away.    But  horses  are  not  removed,  when  they 
••     :  o  m reels  ilu»y  Just  Me  there  for  weeks,  and  hungry  dogs  tear  their 

.   ,  .mh  think  the  iieople  died  from  cholera,  they  were  not  sick,  just  ho: 
1  ».  sud  pale.     It's  awfully  hard:  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  if  I  hadn't 

.*M%lf     These  three  caws  illustrate  to  you  the  conditions  of  Petrograd  better 

i-»     i'i**Tt|i|luiiN.    People  are  dying  quietly,  horribly  quietly,  without  any  groan 

.    .    -.no.  |hhii*  helpless  creatures,  slaves  of  the  terrible  regime  of  to-day.    I 

*     v  ilmi's  really  the  only  thing  the  Russian  people  can  do  well. 

Vi\%*vlher  I'etrograd  Is  a  dead  town  now.    People  are  very,  very  few,  nearly 

em*"     Trams  arc  half  empty,  half  of  the  shops  are  closed.     Heaps  of 

«*\NVt  eivticd.  '■  <  *oiiimlssion  offices  "  as  they  call  themselves,  buying  and  selling 

s  »y«\\uv,  tableware,  linen,  articles  of  luxury,  etc.,  of  people  who  leave  the 

v-  v,\vh   or  who  Just  sell  everything  they  possess  so  as  not  to  starve.     Moot 

\\\*nM^  uilgar,  or  Intimate  things  of  housekeeping  are  sold  publicly.     It's 

^  vv\mo*  comical,  most   times  most  sad  and  shocking.     There  seems  to  be 

.  .    .i<<  precious  any  inure  in  families,  everything  is  to  he  bought. 

\oa  cannot  Imagine  what  is  going  on  in  this  country.  Everything  what  !• 
«  «\4mM.  wealthy,  accomplished  or  educated  is  being  prosecuted  an^l  systemati- 
^  ;\  destroyed.  But  you  know  it  all  through  papers,  don't  you?  We  all  here 
w  under  a  |»cr|ietual  strain  under  fear  of  arrest  and  execution.  Yesterday 
».  vuu*  appeared  on  corners  of  nil  streets  announcing  that  the  allies  and  the 
v*ms»l*le  ,mNV  Hpreatl  cholera  and  hunger  all  over  Russia  and  calling  to  open 
v*»ihtei-  or  the  latter. 

IV  \\»u  remember  the  little  market  on  the  Basseinaja  where  they  used  to  sell 
<xvl  MUlTY  It  Ih  now  transferred  Into  a  place  where  people  of  society  sell  all  j 
.^v\  MoiiKlugH.  overcoats,  furs,  shoes,  kltchenware.  table  and  bed  linen,  etc.:  J 
■k,\  *oll  everything  right  on  the  streets.  The  food  question  is  terribly  acute.  ! 
^Ytt^rud  lives  on  herrings  and  apples.  Yes.  also  on  "vobla."  That  is  fish,  j 
.i.wl  hi  the  nii a.  The  size  of  It  is  about  the  same  as  of  a  small  herring's,  and 
i  ^uellN  horribly.  But  It  can  be  eaten  when  properly  soaked  and  boiled.  We 
***>*  wwhI  to  ii|ll>vv  "  vobla  "  as  a  swearword.  But  now  I  know  that  it  is  a 
fc  and  enlable. 

\VM  know,  Stranger,  |>eoplc  heiv  are  starving  in  accordance  with  four  cat* 
Tin*  lli'Hi  category   (workmen)  get  1  pound  of  bread  every  two  day4 
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Qd  a  day,  and  two  herrings;  2  category  workmen  who  do  easy 
ad  of  bread  every  two  days,  and  two  herrings.  The  third  i-ute- 
a  "  drink  other  people's  blood  and  exploit  other  people's  work," 
i  live  on  mental  work,  (ale!)  get  two  herrings  every  two  days, 
ind  the  fourth  category   (not  mentioned  on  the  Inclosed  slip) 

"  drink,  etc."  get  nothing  at  all,  sometimes  two  herrings.  I  ta- 
il our  official  paper,  which  mentions  these  four  categories.  The 
"  Severanaja  Communa  "  (The  Northern  Commune).     People 

buy  food  besides  the  food  they  get  from  cooperative  stores, 
e,  and  which  is  ot  a  reasonable  price  (If  a  herring  a  day  and 

can  bo  called  food)  but  the  prices  are  enormous.  One  lb.  of 
ta  Rs.  15. 

y  we  get  more  rubles  for  a  dollar  in  Russia  than  you 
w  York.  We  paid  10  cents  for  a  ruble  up  to  the  time 
lich  was  therefore  10  rubles  to  the  dollar,  and  I  shall 
>le  prices  and  give  you  the  prices  immediately  in  gold, 
reading :] 

ick  bread  cost*  $1.50,  1  lb.  of  white  flour  Rs.  17  to  20,  black 
1.20.  Potatoes  cost  32  to  38  cents  n  lb.,  butter  $2,  and  so  on 
er  tlie  big  atore  on  the  corner  of  Snuraenskuja  and  Klrochnnja, 
ised  to  live  and  where  there  were  once  on  the  windows  heaps  nl 
1  The  shop  is  now  occupied  by  a  commissioner's  office,  who 
in  the  world,  aud  on  the  corner  there  is  quite  a  little  market, 
lies  and  children  of  society,  who  sell  lumps  of  sugar  at  Rs.  1.20 
slices  of  black  bread,  I  don't  know  at  what  price. 
lave  seen  this,  on  August  28,  1918.     [Continuing  read. 

-  Russia  has  unusually  good  crops!  People  who  have  a  little 
ft,  run  away  from  Russln.  They  sell  everything  they  possess 
rbey  go  mainly  to  the  Baltic  provinces  and  lo  L'kraiuln.  And 
lie  German  consulate  there  who  helpB  them  to  get  permits  and 
know  how  the  Germans  manage  to  do  It,  hut  1  know  for  sure 
They  do  It  also  very  willingly  If  people  get  them  good  money 
lo  exchange  of  their  Kereoki,  which  they  have  heaps. 

That  is,  the  money  of  the  old  regime,  of  the  Czar,  in  exchange  for 
the  kerenki.  Kerenki  is  the  little  money  that  was  brought  out  at 
the  time  of  the  Kerensky  government,  in  denominations  of  20  and  40 
rubles,  and  which  is  about  the  size  of  my  finger,  and  which  is  not 
pretty,  and  which  is  often  looked  down  upon  by  the  people ;  and  they 
prefer  the  fine  looking  bills  of  the  former  day. 
Mere  is  another  letter.     [Reading:] 

We  have  four  new  decrees  now.  The  first  concerns  the  lotllng  question  ;  the 
second,  forced  hard  labor  for  the  bourgeoisie;  the  third,  requisition  of  warm 
clothes  for  the  Red  Army,  and  the  fourth  concerns  distribution  of  food. 

First  about  lodgings.  Comrade  ZlnnvlefT,  little  Jew  Apfelbuum,  on  a  meet- 
lag  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  deputies  said,  that  "the  bourgeoisie  has 
not  been  enough  '  reduced  to  beggary '  yet ;  that  they  still  have  to  give  back 
what  they  have  acquired  by  way  of  exploiting  of  oppressions,  by  way  of  blood 
and  sweat  of  the  workman.  They  have  now  to  give  their  comfortable  lodgings 
and  furniture.  The  war  has  temporarily  diverted  the  attention  of  the  Soviet 
power  from  this  point,  which  can  as  well  he  pressed  on  tbc  bourgeoisie.  They 
Mill  have  much.  The  best  houses,  the  best  apartments  and  shops  belong  to 
them.  It  Is  time  to  put  an  end  to  It.  The  workmen.  In  spite  of  the  decree,  stilt 
show  fear,  Indecislveness.  Socialism  Is  not  carried  through  in  this  way. 
farther,  the  speaker  refers  to  Engles  and  other  Socialists  and  Paris  com- 
ntnneers  who  discussed  the  lodging  question.  "  The  workmen  must  come  up 
from  their  caves  into  the  upper  floors.  Half  measures  must  not  be  tolerated. 
The  workmen  must  take  the  Initiative  themselves,  they  must  abandon  their 
psychology  of  slaves,  that  in  rich  houses,  not  filled  up  by  workmen  they  will 
feet  uncomfortable.    We  do  not  want  Nevaky,  this  street  of  prostitutes,  we  want 
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surrounded  by  mortal  enemies  from  all  sides  are  compelled  to  strike? 
Against  these  fighters  who  have  thrust  themselves  into  the  fire  of  battle  for 
a  whole  new  system  of  human  society  you  are  not  even  able  to  be  otherwise 
than  unjust.  Our  adversaries  are  not  executed  as  you  affirm  for  holding 
other  political  views  than  ourselves,  but  for  taking  part  in  the  most  terrible 
of  battles,  in  which  no  weapon  is  left  untouched  against  us,  no  crime  is  left 
aside  and  no  atrocities  are  considered  too  great  when  the  power  belongs  to 
them.  Is  it  not  known  to  you  that  by  the  decree  of  September  3rd  the  death 
sentences  are  applied  only  for  distinct  crimes,  and  besides  Randitism  and 
ordinary  crimes  they  are  to  be  applied  for  participation  in  the  white  guard 
movement,  that  is  the  movement  which  helps  to  surround  us  everywhere 
with  death  snares,  which  unceasingly  attacks  us  with  fire  and  sword  and 
every  possible  misfortune  and  wishes  to  prepare  for  us,  if  only  it  had  the 
power  to  do  so,  complete  extermination? 

You  s}>eak  of  execution  of  nOO  persons  in  Petrograd  as  of  one  particularly 
striking  instance  of  acts  of  like  character.    As  for  the  number  it  is  the  only  one. 
Among  these  500,  200  were  executed  on  the  ground  of  the  decision  of  the  local 
organization  to  whom  they  were  very  well  known  as  most  active  and  danger- 
ous counter-revolutionaries  and  300  had  l>een  selected  already  sometime  ago  as 
belonging  to  the  vanguard  of  the  counter-revolutionary  movement.    In  the  pas- 
sion of  the  struggle  tearing  our  whole  people,  do  you  not  see  the  sufferings, 
untold  during  generations,  of  all  the  unknown  pill  lions  who  were  dumb  during 
centuries,  and  whose  concentrated  despair  and  rage  have  at  last  burst  into  the 
open,  passionately  longing  for  a  new  life,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  have  the 
whole  existing  fabric  to  remove?    In  the  great  battles  of  mankind  hatred  and 
fury  are  even  so  unavoidable  as  in  every  battle  and  in  every  struggle.    Do  you 
not  see  the  beauties  of  the  heroism  of  the  working  class,  trampled  under  the  feet 
of  everybody  who  were  above  them  until  now,  and  now  rising  in  fury  and  pas- 
sionate devotion  and  enthusiasm  to  re-create  the  whole  world  and  the  whole  life 
of  mankind?    Why  are  you  blind  to  all  this  in  the  same  way  as  you  are  dumb 
to  the  system  of  atrocities  against  which  this  working  class  has  risen?    It  is 
only  natural,  then,  if  you  are  unjust  against  those  whom  you  light-heartedly  con- 
demn, if  you  distort  even  the  facts  of  the  case,  if  you  see  wanton  vengeance 
against  persons  of  other  views  there,  where  in  reality  there  is  the  most  terrible, 
the  most  passionate,  the  most  furious  battle  of  one  world  against  the  other, 
in  which  our  enemies  with  deadly  weapons  are  lurking  behind  every  street 
rorner,  and  in  which  the  executions  of  which  you  speak,  executions  of  real  and 
deadly  enemies,  are  Insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  horrors  which  thete 
enemies  try  to  prepare  for  us,  and  In  comparison  with  the  immeasurable  horrors 
of  the  whole  system  with  which  we  are  at  present  at  grips  in  a  life  and  death 
struggle. 

I  remain. 

Yours,  truly, 

(Signed)  G.  Tchitcherin. 

I  think  that  is  probably  as  good  a  statement  as  you  could  have  of 
the  point  of  view  and  the  aims  of  the  Bolshevik  government. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  observe  any  of  their  cruelties?    Did 
you  see  any  of  it  yourself? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  have  seen  manv  arrests.  I  have  been  in 
prisons.  I  was  never  personally  arrested.  I  have  not  been  present  at 
shootings.  I  have  known  of  people  being  led  out  to  be  shot.  Verj 
few  people  are  present  at  shootings.  Satisfactory  evidence  had  it 
that  most  of  them  were  performed  at  night  and  in  cellars,  and,  it  wis  j 
said,  with  Maxim  silencers  on  the  muzzles  of  the  rifles,  to  muffle  the 
sound.  Friends  of  mine  have  been  in  prisons  and  have  seen  people 
daily  led  out  for  shooting,  who  have  never  come  back.  I  have  seen 
deportations  of  whole  trainloads  of  people,  herded  in  freight  can, 
taken  away  from  their  homes. 

Senator  Overman.  Women  and  children  also? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Men,  women,  and  children. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  there  a  reign  of  terror  there! 
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Mr.  Huntington.  Very  decidedly,  sir;  and  there  is  no  denial  of 
it,  but  a  justification  of  it,  in  that  letter  and  in  the  other  letters.  If 
you  will  recall  the  words  which  I  read  f  rom  the  same  Mr.  Tchitcherin 
to  the  neutral  legations,  you  will  recall  that  he  says  that  the  masses 
of  the  world  will  understand  what  they  are  doing  as  violence  neces- 
sary to  attain  a  certain  end,  and  will  not  only  understand  it  but  adopt 
it  themselves  in  their  respective  countries. 

If  you  have  nothing  more,  sir,  I  would  like  to  take  up  the  economic 
side. 

Senator  Xelson.  I  would  like  to  hear,  if  you  will  tell  us,  what  their 
plan  and  scheme  of  government  is — this  Bolshevik  government — and 
what  they  expect  to  accomplish.  That  is  more  important.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  sort  of  a  government  they  are  seeking  to  establish 
there,  and  upon  what  principles? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  tell  you  the  best  I  know.  I  have 
been  present  there  throughout  the  whole  time,  and  I  am  able  to  read 
the  papers,  and  I  read  them  daily.  There  are  no  other  papers  in 
Russia  now,  and  have  not  been  for  many  months,  but  the  Bolshevik 
papers.  Long  ago  they  suspended  the  papers  of  all  parties  opposed 
to  them,  saying  that  freedom  of  the  press  must  unfortunately  be 
sacrificed  to  the  good  of  their  movement. 

Maj.  Humes.  Then  there  is  no  freedom  of  the  press  in  Russia  under 
die  Bolshevist  government? 

Mr.  Huntington.  There  is  no  pretense  of  freedom  of  the  press,  sir. 

Maj.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  constitution  of  the  soviet 
republic  provides  expressly  for  depriving  people  of  the  rights  of 
free  press  and  free  speech,  and  any  other  rights  that  may  be  exer- 
cised to  the  detriment  of  the  revolutionary  party  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  pail  of  the  principle.  In  an- 
swer to  your  question,  Senator,  do  I  make  myself  plain  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  you  have  not  got  at  it  yet.    [Applause.] 

Senator  Overman.  What  does  that  mean,  that  cheering  back  there? 
Bring  an  officer  in  here,  Mr.  Clerk. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  want  to  know,  in  short,  what  their  scheme  and 
plan  of  government  is  that  they  are  inaugurating,  and  propose  to 
inaugurate. 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  tell  you  that,  the  best  I  can. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  methods  they  intend  to  pursue  in  in- 
augurating that  government.    That  is  what  we  are  anxious  to  know. 

Sir.  Huntington.  Briefly,  this:  The  present  state  of  the  world  is 
unsatisfactory.    We  have  war.    We  have  injustice  to  the  great  masses 
of  the  people,  so  they  say.    These  are  great  evils.    The  present  state 
of  the  constitution  of  society,  which  is  known  as  the  capitalist  state, 
has  outlived  its  usefulness;  has  shown  itself  unable  to  cope  with  these 
great  injustices,  war,  and  unequal  distribution  of  wealth.    The  capi- 
talist state  of  society  must,  therefore,  go.    To  get  rid  of  the  capitalist 
state  of  society,  which  is  a  long  habit  with  human  nature,  is  a  very 
difficult  task.    It  is  faced  primarily  by  the  difficulty  that  those  who 
have  property  part  with  it  unwillingly.    Now,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
this  capitalist  state  of  society  we  are  going  to  have  the  socialist  state 
of  society,  loosely,  because  the  definitions  of  various  people  differ, 
but  in  general,  a  state  of  society  whereby  the  government,  the  state, 
owns  all  the  means  of  production,  factories,  farms,  railroads,  in- 
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surrounded  by  mortal  enemies  from  all  sides  are  compelled  to  strike? 
Against  these  fighters  who  have  thrust  themselves  into  the  fire  of  battle  for 
a  whole  new  system  of  human  society  you  are  not  even  able  to  be  otherwise 
than  unjust.  Our  adversaries  are  not  executed  as  you  affirm  for  holding 
other  political  views  than  ourselves,  but  for  taking  part  in  the  most  terrible 
of  battles,  in  which  no  weapon  is  left  untouched  against  us,  no  crime  is  left 
aside  and  no  atrocities  are  considered  too  great  when  the  power  belongs  to 
them.  Is  it  not  known  to  you  that  by  the  decree  of  September  3rd  the  death 
sentences  are  applied  only  for  distinct  crimes,  and  besides  Randltism  and 
ordinary  crimes  they  are  to  be  applied  for  participation  in  the  white  guard 
movement,  that  is  the  movement  which  helps  to  surround  us  everywhere 
with  death  snares,  which  unceasingly  attacks  us  with  fire  and  sword  and 
every  possible  misfortune  and  wishes  to  prepare  for  us,  if  only  it  had  the 
power  to  do  so,  complete  extermination? 

You  sj)eak  of  execution  of  500  \ >ersoiiR  in  Petrograd  as  of  one  particularly 
striking  instance  of  acts  of  like  character.    As  for  the  number  it  is  the  only  one. 
Among  these  500,  200  were  executed  on  the  ground  of  the  decision  of  the  local 
organization  to  whom  they  were  very  well  known  as  most  active  and  danger- 
ous counter-revolutionaries  and  .TOO  had  been  selected  already  sometime  ago  as 
belonging  to  the  vanguard  of  the  counter-revolutionary  movement    In  the  pas- 
sion of  the  struggle  tearing  our  whole  people,  do  you  not  see  the  sufferings, 
untold  during  generations,  of  all  the  unknown  millions  who  were  dumb  during 
centuries,  and  whose  concentrated  despair  and  rage  have  at  last  burst  into  the 
open,  passionately  longing  for  a  new  life,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  have  the 
whole  existing  fabric  to  remove?    In  the  great  battles  of  mankind  hatred  and 
fury  are  even  so  unavoidable  as  in  every  battle  and  in  every  struggle.    Do  you 
not  see  the  beauties  of  the  heroism  of  the  working  class,  trampled  under  the  feet 
of  everybody  who  were  above  them  until  now,  and  now  rising  in  fury  and  pas- 
sionate devotion  and  enthusiasm  to  re-create  the  whole  world  and  the  whole  life 
of  mankind?    Why  are  you  blind  to  all  this  in  the  same  way  as  you  are  dumb 
to  the  system  of  atrocities  against  which  this  working  class  has  risen?    It  is 
only  natural,  then,  if  you  are  unjust  against  those  whom  you  light-heartedly  con- 
demn, if  you  distort  even  the  facts  of  the  case,  if  you  see  wanton  vengeance 
against  persons  of  other  views  there,  where  in  reality  there  is  the  most  terrible, 
the  most  passionate,  the  most  furious  battle  of  one  world  against  the  other, 
in  which  our  enemies  with  deadly  weapons  are  lurking  behind  every  street 
corner,  and  in  which  the  executions  of  which  you  speak,  executions  of  real  and 
deadly  enemies,  are  insignificant  In  comparison  with  the  horrors  which  these 
enemies  try  to  prepare  for  us,  and  in  comparison  with  the  immeasurable  horrors 
of  the  whole  system  with  which  we  are  at  present  at  grips  in  a  life  and  death 
struggle. 

I  remain. 

Yours,  truly, 

(Signed)  G.  Tchitchebin. 

I  think  that  is  probably  as  good  a  statement  as  you  could  have  of 
the  point  of  view  and  the  aims  of  the  Bolshevik  government. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  observe  any  of  their  cruelties?  Did 
you  see  any  of  it  yourself? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  have  seen  many  arrests.  I  have  been  in 
prisons.  I  was  never  personally  arrested.  I  have  not  been  present  at 
shootings.  I  have  known  of  people  being  led  out  to  be  shot.  Very 
few  people  are  present  at  shootings.  Satisfactory  evidence  had  it 
that  most  of  them  were  performed  at  night  and  in  cellars,  and,  it  was 
said,  with  Maxim  silencers  on  the  muzzles  of  the  rifles,  to  muffle  the 
sound.  Friends  of  mine  have  been  in  prisons  and  have  seen  peopk 
daily  led  out  for  shooting,  who  have  never  come  back.  I  have  seen 
deportations  of  whole  trainloads  of  people,  herded  in  freight  cars, 
taken  away  from  their  homes. 

Senator  Overman.  Women  and  children  also? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Men,  women,  and  children. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  there  a  reign  of  terror  there? 
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Mr.  Huntington.  Very  decidedly,  sir;  and  there  is  no  denial  of 
it,  but  a  justification  of  it,  in  that  letter  and  in  the  other  letters.  If 
you  will  recall  the  words  which  I  read  f  mm  the  same  Mr.  Tchitcherin 
to  the  neutral  legations,  you  will  recall  that  he  says  that  the  masses 
of  the  world  will  understand  what  they  are  doing  as  violence  neces- 
sary to  attain  a  certain  end,  and  will  not  only  understand  it  but  adopt 
it  themselves  in  their  respective  countries. 

If  you  have  nothing  more,  sir,  I  would  like  to  take  up  the  economic 
side. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  would  like  to  hear,  if  you  will  tell  us,  what  their 
plan  and  scheme  of  government  is — this  Bolshevik  government — and 
what  they  expect  to  accomplish.  That  is  more  important.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  sort  of  a  government  they  are  seeking  to  establish 
there,  and  upon  what  principles? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  tell  you  the  best  I  know.  I  have 
been  present  there  throughout  the  whole  time,  and  I  am  able  to  read 
the  papers,  and  I  read  them  daily.  There  are  no  other  papers  in 
Russia  now,  and  have  not  been  for  many  months,  but  the  Bolshevik 
papers.  Long  ago  they  suspended  the  papers  of  all  parties  opposed 
to  them,  saying  that  freedom  of  the  press  must  unfortunately  be 
sacrificed  to  the  good  of  their  movement. 

Maj.  Humes.  Then  there  is  no  freedom  of  the  press  in  Russia  under 
the  Bolshevist  government? 
Mr.  Huntington.  There  is  no  pretense  of  freedom  of  the  press,  sir. 
Maj.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  constitution  of  the  soviet 
republic  provides  expressly  for  depriving  people  of  the  rights  of 
i      free  press  and  free  speech,  and  any  other  rights  that  may  be  exer- 
\     cised  to  the  detriment  of  the  revolutionary  party  ? 
\        Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  part  of  the  principle.    In  an- 
;^     swer  to  your  question,  Senator,  do  I  make  myself  plain? 
A       Senator  Nelson.  Well,  you  have  not  got  at  it  yet.    [Applause.] 
•\       Senator  Overman.  What  does  that  mean,  that  cheering  back  there? 
Bring  an  officer  in  here,  Mr.  Clerk. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  want  to  know,  in  short,  what  their  scheme  and 
plan  of  government  is  that  they  are  inaugurating,  and  propose  to 
inaugurate. 
Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  tell  you  that,  the  best  I  can. 
Senator  Nelson.  And  the  methods  they  intend  to  pursue  in  in- 
augurating that  government.    That  is  what  we  are  anxious  to  know. 
Mr.  Huntington.  Briefly,  this:  The  present  state  of  the  world  is 
unsatisfactory.    We  have  war.    We  have  injustice  to  the  great  masses 
of  the  people,  so  they  say.    These  are  great  evils.    The  present  state 
of  the  constitution  of  society,  which  is  known  as  the  capitalist  state, 
has  outlived  its  usefulness;  has  shown  itself  unable  to  cope  with  these 
great  injustices,  war,  and  unequal  distribution  of  wealth.    The  capi- 
talist state  of  society  must,  therefore,  go.    To  get  rid  of  the  capitalist 
state  of  society,  which  is  a  long  habit  with  human  nature,  is  a  very 
difficult  task.    It  is  faced  primarily  by  the  difficulty  that  those  who 
have  property  part  with  it  unwillingly.    Now,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
this  capitalist  state  of  society  we  are  going  to  have  the  socialist  state 
of  society,  loosely,  because  the  definitions  of  various  people  differ, 
but  in  general,  a  state  of  society  whereby  the  government,  the  state, 
owns  all  the  means  of  production,  factories,  farms,  railroads,  in- 
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dustries,  steamship  lines,  etc.,  whereby  there  is  no  property  ex- 
cept— I  do  not  know  about  personal  property ;  that  depends  on  the 
views  of  the  individual  persons — but  there  is  no  great  property,  no 
industrial  property,  no  farming  property,  in  private  ownership,  hut 
only  that  of  the  state ;  that  by  removing  from  the  capitalist  class  the 
temptation  of  money  getting,  by  the  fact  that  they  can  no  longer  ac- 
cumulate wealth  but  become  government  servants,  like  those  of  us 
who  are  to-day  in  the  employ  of  the  government,  by  removing  those 
temptations,  war  and  injustice  are  obviated. 

Senator  Nelson.  One  part  of  their  creed,  then,  is  to  divest  private 
ownership  of  all  property  and  property  rights,  and  confer  it  upon 
the  state  or  the  government? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Very  definitely;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  one  of  the  primary  articles  of  faith. 
Then,  after  they  have  done  that,  after  they  have  taken,  for  instance, 
the  land  from  the  private  owners,  what  do  they  provide  as  to  the 
utilization  of  the  land  after  that  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  That  is  to  come  later.  If  I  may  go  on,  I  would 
like  to  answer  that  in  a  moment. 

Senator  Nelson.  Go  on;  yes. 

Mr.  Huntington.  To  realize  this  is  very  difficult.  They  have 
found,  naturally,  there  is  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  who 
own  the  property.  Their  aims,  they  say,  are  the  aims  of  the  socialist 
movement  throughout  the  world  for  many  years,  but  the  socialist 
movement  throughout  the  world,  which  is  opposed  to  them  to-day, 
has  been  unsuccessful  because  it  has  tried  to  work  in  the  parliamen- 
tary manner,  by  convincing  people,  sending  representatives  to  par- 
liament and  voting  their  measures  through.  They  therefore  have  to 
resort  to  compulsion.  To  compel,  they  divest  those  who  have  prop- 
erty of  that  property  by  force.  Should  they  resist,  they  may  even 
kill  them,  as  you  have  seen,  and  justify  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  short,  they  propose  to  divest  the  owners  of 
their  property,  by  violence,  if  need  be? 

Mr.  Huntington.  If  need  be. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  without  any  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Without  any  compensation.  In  the  interim 
when  their  new  state  is  being  prepared — an  interim  of  indefinite 
length — they  provide  for  the  so-called  dictatorate  of  the  proletariat; 
that  is,  to  take  and  arbitrarily  divide  all  mankind  into  so-called 
bourgeois,  that  is  the  capitalists — and  in  that  they  include  everyone 
from  those  who  own  the  smallest  houses,  right  through  to  a  million- 
aire. They  arbitrarily  divide  all  mankind  into  that  class — and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  proletariat,  who  have  no  property  holdings.  They 
want  to  push  out  of  the  way  the  upper  class.  They  do  not  con- 
template the  participation  oi  this  class  in  the  government.  They 
contemplate  the  participation  only  of  the  proletariat  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  is  why,  on  this  question  of  a  dictature  of  the  prole- 
tariat— that  is,  when  they  have  finished  their  revolution  in  Russia, 
not  the  original  revolution  but  their  revolution — they  intend  to  keep 
the  formerly  propertied  classes  from  voting  in  the  new  government 
which  they  will  have  established. 

The  dictature  of  the  proletariat  is  fraught  with  difficulty  because, 
especially  in  a  country  like  Russia,  where  due  to  the  tyranny  and 
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one  of  extreme  hostility,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  are,  of  course,  very  much  opposed  to  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity. 

Senator  Woixxxrr.  Are  they  in  favor  of  any  particular  religion? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Not  the  leaders  of  this  movement  themselves; 
no,  sir.  The  leaders  of  the  movement,  I  should  say,  are  about  two- 
thirds  Sussian  Jews  and  perhaps  one-sixth  or  more  of  some  of  the 
other  nationalities,  like  the  Letts  or  the  Armenians.  The  assistant  in 
the  foreign  office  was  an  Armenian.  Then  there  are  the  Georgians; 
that  is,  the  so-called  Gruzinians  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  remaining 
number  Slavs.  The  superiority  of  the  Jews  is  due  to  their  intel- 
lectual superiority,  because  the  average  Jew7  is  so  much  better  edu- 
cated than  the  average  Russian;  and  also,  I  think,  to  the  fact  that 
the  Hebrew  people  have  suffered  so  in  the  past  in  Russia  that  it  has 
inevitably  resulted  in  their  cherishing  a  grudge  which  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  movement. 

It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  say  that  the  best  of  the  Hebrew  people 
in  Russia,  among  whom  are  some  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and 
the  greatest  stragglers  for  human  liberty  in  the  world,  have  dis- 
approved of  this  thing  and  have  always  disapproved  it,  and  fear 
its  consequences  for  their  own  people. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  the  established  religion  there? 

Mr.  Huntington.  The  so-called  Eastern  Orthodox  Church,  which 
came  from  the  church  of  Constantinople  in  the  ninth  century.  Mis- 
sionaries were  sent  out  from  Constantinople  who  converted  Russia, 
and  it  has  gone  on  ever  since. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Commonly  called  the  Greek  Church  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Commonly  called  the  Greek  Church,  which 
separated  from  the  Roman  Church  at  the  time  of  the  schism,  and 
it  has  gone  on  its  own  way  ever  since. 

Maj.  Humes.  I  want  to  read  this  from  paragraph  13,  page  32,  of 
Hie  Sonet  constitution : 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  for  the  toilers  real  freedom  of  conscience,  the 
drarch  is  separated  from  the  state,  and  the  school  from  the  church,  and  the 
freedom  of  religious  and  antireligious  propaganda  is  secured  for  all  citizens. 

What  became  of  the  church  property  in  Russia  ? 
Mr.  Huntington.  Theoretically,  the  status  of  the  property  is  that 
if  nationalization.  Practically,  where  it  was  needed  as  they  thought 
for  any  purpose  that  they  might  have,  it  was  taken  over,  which  in 
leeyes  of  the  pious  was,  of  course,  desecration. 
In  Irkutsk  the  theological  semkiary  was  taken  over,  and  they 
Jould  not  rest  with  taking  the  ordinary  rooms,  but  they  desecrated 
he  chapel. 

In  the  Kremlin  there  was  an  old  nionasterv  verv  much  revered 
mong  Russians,  an  ancient  citadel,  and  from  that  the  monks  were 
'lied. 

iests  have  often  been  arrested.     Sometimes  they  have  been  put 
ith. 

e  persecution  is  .constant.     It  is,  however,  I  think,  having  a 

*,ry  effect  on  the  church,  which  from  being  a  spoiled  creature 

\  state  in  former  times  is  now,  under  suffering,  reforming  and 

cleansed;  but  the  sufferings  of  the  people  and  the  church- 

*•»  are  very  great.    In  the  end  the  church  will  be  strengthened. 
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Mr.  Huntington.  That  is  true,  Senator,  for  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Huntington.  The  remaining  one-fifth,  we  will  say,  of  the 
lands  are  in  private  ownership. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  large  estates? 

Mr.  Huntington.  No;  I  do  not  speak  of  those  now.  I  leave 
those  quite  out  of  account.  I  am  speaking  of  the  peasants,  the 
20  per  cent :  and  that  varies  according  to  the  portion  of  the  country. 
Private  peasant  ownership  is  more  in  the  south  and  west  than  in  the 
north.  They  are  not  only  sometimes  the  holders  of  the  mir,  in 
which  they  have  a  part,  but  they  own  land  of  their  own,  which  it 
was  permitted  them  to  buy  or  arranged  for  them  to  buy  under  cer- 
tain reforms  introduced  by  the  old  imperial  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  mostly  in  southern  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  The  majority  of  it  is  southern  Russia  and 
western  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  what  we  call  the  Ukraine? 

Mr.  Huntington.    The  Ukraine  is  the  heart  of  South  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  Now,  having  got  this  property,  taken  from 
the  people  who  owned  it,  into  the  State,  what  do  they  propose  to  do 
with  it? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Just  the  same,  as  the  ideal  socialists.  I  sup- 
pose you  are  speaking  of  the  fact 

Senator  Overman.  What  do  they  propose  to  accomplish?  What 
is  the  end?  When  they  get  all  this  property  in  the  State,  what 
do  they  propose  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Huntington.  It  is  proposed  that  life  should  go  on  very 
much  as  it  does  now,  except  very  much  better:  that  we  should  have 
food,  and  clothing,  and  transportation,  and  all  those  things  under 
the  State  instead  of  in  private  ownership:  that  all  of  us  will  be 
employees  of  the  State  and  not  employees  of  private  concerns. 

Senator  Overman.  All  government  officers  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Everybody  will  be  a  government  officer? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  do  they  propose  to  handle  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  under  the  new  regime?  How  do  thev  propose  to  oper- 
ate them  ?  Now,  we  will  sav  that  the  workmen  take  possession  of  a 
big  industrial  plant  under  this  system,  what  do  they  propose  to  do 
after  they  have  taken  possession,  and  how  do  they  propose  to  operate! 

Mr.  Huntington.  What  happened,  sir,  was  this:  In  the  beginning 
of  their  administration  they  immediately  provided  for  the  so-called 
control  of  production  of  the  factories  by  the  workmen,  and  this  went 
into  effect :  and  workmen's  committees  did  actually  take  over  most 
factories. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  other  words,  they  were  to  be  run  by  the  work- 
men themselves? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  original  legislation,  as  I  remem- 
ber it,  the  proprietor  would  be  in  a  manner  engaged  as  an  expert 
assistant.  Indeed,  it  was  first  provided,  I  believe,  that  he  should 
receive  a  rental  for  his  work,  and  he  would  participate  in  the  man- 
agement.   They  would  get  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 
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a  squad  of  sailors  had  marched  along  the  street,  which  runs  along 
the  river  front,  and  walking  along  on  the  walk  had  been  a  man  in 
an  officer's  coat,  who  was  walking  along  by  himself,  empty  handed, 
and  that  before  they  came  opposite  to  this  man  one  of  them  raised 
his  musket  and  shot  the  officer  on  the  spot,  and  he  was  left  there, 
and  the  march  of  the  men  was  not  even  stopped  to  see  whether  the 
job  had  been  done  or  not.    Afterwards  he  was  picked  up. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Navy  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  No,  sir;  an  armv  officer. 

Senator  Wolcott.  An  army  officer  1 

Mr.  Huntington.  Of  what  grade  I  do  not  know.  They  were  not 
wearing  epaulettes  then,  and  you  could  not  tell  from  the  coat;  only 
from  the  cap  you  could  tell  that  he  was  an  officer. 

Maj.  Humes.  You  have  cited  one  instance  of  the  father  of  a  clerk 
of  yours  who  was  arrested  and  executed.  Are  you  familiar  with  any 
other  instances  of  similar  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  government 
authorities? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  given  the  impression  that 
I  said  he  was  executed.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  yet  been 
executed  or  not.  He  was  in  prison  up  to  the  latest  advices  which  we 
had,  up  to  a  month  or  so  ago. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  this  man  told  the 
daughters  that  he  had  been  killed. 

Mr.  Huntington.  They  told  them  that,  presumably  to  terrorize 
and  scare  those  girls.  ' 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  the  daughters  learned  afterwards  that  he 
had  not  been  killed? 

Mr.  Huntington.  So  far  as  we  could  find  out.  No  one  ever  got 
inside  to  see.  They  admitted  no  one.  In  this  case  they  did  not  even 
admit  the  Red  Cross  to  see  this  man,  although  they  said  they  would. 
They  did  admit  the  Red  Cross  to  some  prisons.  People  were  con- 
fined in  there  whom  nobody  knew  about,  who  people  thought  had  fled 
to  other  parts  of  the  country,  in  Moscow,  as  was  the  case  with  our 
own  associate  Mr.  Simmons,  who  was  in  prison  for  8  or  10  days, 
although  he  wrote  letters  and  sent  telegrams,  which  went  to  the  com- 
mission, who  refused  to  forward  those  letters  of  a  supposedly  friendly 
consulate. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  tribunal  imposes  the  death  penalty  and  caused 
the  execution? 

Mr.  Huntington.  The  so-called  extraordinary  committee  for 
combatting  the  counter-revolution.  That  is  headed  in  Moscow  by 
a  man  who  has  become  famous  as  Peters,  a  Lett  from  the  Baltic 
Provinces,  who  speaks  English  and  is  an  educated  man,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  cruel  and  fanatic  men  connected  with  the  entire  move- 
ment. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  does  this  committee  consist  of?  Does  it  consist 
of  one  man  or  more  than  one  man  ?    How  is  it  organized  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  can  not  tell  what  the  system  is  of  selecting 
the  people  who  sit  on  it. 

Maj.  Humes.  Do  they  pretend  to  try  persons  who  are  accused,  or 
is  it  a  summary  proceeding? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  think  there  is  a  pretense  of  trial,  but  nobody 
mows  anything  about  it^  and  they  do  not  have  to  show  any  record 
)r  any  reason  to  the  outside  world. 
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Maj.  Humes.  The  trials  are  not  public,  then,  if  there  are  trials? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  do  not  know  of  any  of  those  trials  being  pub- 
lic. There  have  been  trials  before  a  revolutionary  tribunal  which 
have  been  public,  but  that  was  in  an  earlier  day,  such  as  the  trial  of 
the  woman  who  was  the  minister  of  public  welfare  under  the  Keren- 
sky  government.  But  since  the  establishment  of  the  extraordinary 
commission,  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  trial.  There  are  replicas  of 
this  extraordinary  commission  in  other  places.  There  is  one  in  Petro- 
grad.  They  are  made  up,  usually,  from  amongst  the  most  fanatical 
and  fiercest  of  the  local  terrorists. 

Maj.  Humes.  Do  you  know  how  many  serve  on  this  commission? 

Mr.  Huntington.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Maj.  Humes.  I  think  this  morning  you  were  just  getting  ready  to 
take  up  the  economic  situation  in  Russia.  Will  you  go  ahead  and 
state  to  the  committee  the  economic  conditions  there? 

Mr.  Huntington.  The  situation  has  two  aspects,  as  it  seems  to  me. 
It  has  the  moral  aspect  and  the  economic  aspect.  T  mean  moral  in 
the  broad  sense,  of  all  morality;  not  sex  morality,  of  course,  which 
is  the  frequent  narrow  use  of  the  word  here. 

The  moral  aspect  has  rather  been  touched  upon  by  the  description 
of  the  terror — of  the  actual  cases,  many  of  which  can  b*>  cited.  I  never 
have  personally  had  any  great  interest  in  telling  thrilling  stories  to 
make  people's  nerves  tingle.  There  are  plenty  of  stories,  and  yon 
may  hear  others,  and  I  think  the  case  is  sufficiently  put  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  Bolshevik  Government,  in  which  they  do  not  deny  the 
use  of  terror,  but  justify  it.    The  moral  side  is  one  side. 

The  other  side  is  the  economic  side.  In  other  words,  has  the  move- 
ment succeeded  in  bringing  about  any  kind  of  an  economic  prosper- 
ity ?  T  do  not  mean  a  paradise,  or  anything  like  it.  To  that  I  can  only 
answer  most  decidedly  no;  that  then*  is  a  complete  chaos  in  Russia: 
that  there  is  as  near  to  anarchy  as  there  could  be  and  anything  go  on 
at  all ;  that  the  center  of  the  whole  thing  is  really  the  railroad  system, 
which  is  conducted  out  of  previous  habits  of  good  order,  and  because 
(here  is  the  need  of  living  by  the  railroad  men  themselves,  who,  I 
might  say,  deserve  great  credit  for  this,  in  my  opinion.  That  serves 
to  connect  the  various  parts  and  keeps,  to  a  certain  degree,  things 
going.  The  railroad  transportation  is  slowly  declining,  day  by  day. 
When  we  passed  out  through  Siberia  and  passed  back  again  the  side- 
tracks at  the  stations  were  filled  with  locomotives,  some  of  them 
American,  all  rusty,  with  parts  missing,  with  perhaps  a  connecting 
rod  off,  or  a  throttle  taken  off,  or  a  cab  boarded  up.  every  one  of  them 
lacking  this  or  that  or  the  other  part.  Engines  had  broken  down,  and 
they  had  taken  this  or  that  or  the  other  part  off  of  one  of  these  en- 
gines to  make  repairs.  The  rolling  stock  wears  out  day  by  day.  and 
there  is  no  repair  shop,  and  the  repairs  can  not  be  executed  for  lack 
of  material  and  because  the  labor  conditions  are  so  unfortunate. 

The  production  in  any  factories  that  have  material  has  dropped  off 
very  greatly,  in  enormous  percentages,  anywhere  from  500  to  1,000 
per  cent.  There  is  lack  of  discipline  in  the  factories  and  there  is  lack 
of  food. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  do  you  mean  by  1,000  per  cent? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  mean  10  times,  sir;  10  times  100  per  cent 
There  is  lack  of  food. 
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Mr.  Huntington.  Oh.  they  have  an  answer  for  almost  anytl 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  would  be  a  curious  one,  to  that. 

Mr.  Huntington.  Most  of  the  answers  are  curious,  from  a 
man's  view.    The  thought  processes  of  those  people  are  not  Ub 
usual  grooves. 

About  conditions,  may  I  speak  as  to  conditions  as  they  exist 
now,  as  I  saw  them  before  I  left 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  what  we  want  to  hear. 

Mr.  Huntington  (continuing).  And  what  they  have  become  arc 
I  beg  permission  to  read  here,  because  I  have  been  so  often 
whether  there  has  been  starvation  in  the  cities  of  Russia,  three  1< 
written  by  a  woman  who  was  formerly  a  clerk,  a  translator  in 
American  Embassy,  and  written  to  a  friend  of  her's  in  this  count 
The  letters  are  dated  September  16,  20,  and  23. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Of  what  year  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Nineteen  eighteen.     That  is,  they  are  only^ 
few  months  old.    The  first  letter  1  will  quote  from  is  as  follows, 
original  is  in  the  hands  of  the  young  man  to  wThom  it  was  wril 
It  is  dated  September  16, 1918.    [Reading:] 

I  mn  glad  you  are  not  here  just  now;  living  conditions  are  awfully 
Have  you  over  seen  i>eople  dying  on  the  street?    I  did,  three  times,  twice  it 
men.  workmen  apparently,  once  an  old  woman.     One  man  fell  down  in 
Furshtadtxkaya.  the  other  on  the  Liteinye,  when  I  walked  home  from  the 
last  Sunday.    Maybe  it  was  from  cholera,  maybe  from  starvation.    The 
died  on  the  Ussacheff  I'ereoulck.     She  was  sitting  quite  a  while  on  the 
ment.  then  quietly  laid  down.    Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  her.    Later 
lied  Tross  car  carried  her  away.    But  horses  are  not  removed,  when  they 
on  the  streets  they  just  lie  there  for  weeks,  and  hungry  dogs  tear  their 
to  piecres. 

I  don't  think  the  people  died  from  cholera,  they  were  not  sick,  just  hoi 
thin  and  pale.  It's  awfully  hard ;  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  if  I  hadn't 
it  myself.  These  three  cases  illustrate  to  you  the  conditions  of  Petrograd  better 
than  descriptions.  People  are  dying  quietly,  horribly  quietly,  without  any  groan 
or  curst*,  poor  helpless  creatures,  slaves  of  the  terrible  regime  of  to-day.  I 
think  that's  really  the  only  thing  the  Russian  people  can  do  well. 

Altogether  Petrograd  is  a  dead  town  now.  People  are  very,  very  few,  nearly 
no  "  eats."  Trams  are  half  empty,  half  of  the  shops  are  closed.  Heaps  of 
oflices  opened,  "  Commission  offices  "  as  they  call  themselves,  buying  and  selling 
furniture,  tableware,  linen,  articles  of  luxury,  etc.,  of  people  who  leave  the 
country  or  who  just  sell  everything  they  possess  so  as  not  to  starve.  Mast 
precious,  vulgar,  or  intimate  things  of  housekeeping  are  sold  publicly.  It's 
sometimes  comical,  most  times  most  sad  and  shocking.  There  seems  to  be 
nothing  precious  any  more  in  families,  everything  is  to  be  bought. 

You  cannot  imagine  what  is  going  on  in  this  country.  Everything  what  U 
cultured,  wealthy,  accomplished  or  educated  is  being  prosecuted  anfl  systemati- 
cally destroyed.  But  you  know  it  all  through  papers,  don't  you?  We  aU  here 
live  under  a  perpetual  strain  under  fear  of  arrest  and  execution.  Yesterday 
bulletins  appeared  on  corners  of  all  streets  announcing  that  the  allies  and  the 
bourgeoisie  have  spread  cholera  and  hunger  all  over  Russia  and  calling  to  open 
slaughter  of  the  latter. 

Do  you  remember  the  little  market  on  the  Basseinaja  where  they  used  to  sell 
food  stuff?  It  is  now  transferred  into  a  place  where  people  of  society  sell  all 
their  belongings,  overcoats,  furs,  shoes,  kitchenware,  table  and  bed  linen,  etc: 
they  sell  everything  right  on  the  streets.  The  food  question  is  terribly  acuta  • 
Petrograd  lives  on  herrings  and  apples.  Yes,  also  on  "vobla."  That  is  fish, 
dried  in  the  sun.  The  size  of  it  is  about  the  same  as  of  a  small  herring's,  and  j 
it  smells  horribly.  But  it  can  be  eaten  when  properly  soaked  and  boiled.  We 
always  used  to  know  "  vobla  "  as  a  swearword.  But  now  I  know  that  It  Is  a 
fish,  and  eatable. 

You  know,  Stranger,  people  here  are  starving  in  accordance  with  four  cats* 
gorles.    The  first  category  (workmen)  get  i  pound  of  bread  every  two  day* 
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Mr.  Huntington.  In  mobs  there  have  been  women  present.  In 
many  murders,  no,  sir.  I  have  seen  the  victims  of  murders  after 
they  were  killed,  but  I  have  not  been  present.  As,  for  instance,  one 
morning  in  the  embassy  news  was  brought  of  the  killing  of  the  liberal 
minister  of  finance  in  the  Kerensky  government,  Mr.  Shingaryov, 
who  had  been  a  little  doctor  in  south  Russia  and  had  come  up  to  the 
Duma  had  learned  state  finances  and  had  been  one  of  those  who 
fought  officials  of  the  old  regime  in  putting  their  schemes  through  of 
getting  money  for  the  Czar's  favorites.  This  man  was  arrested  and 
was  lying  in  the  prison  of  Peter  and  Paul  with  another  of  the  Keren- 
sky  ministers,  Kokoshkin,  who  was  ill.  and  they  allowed  him  and 
another  man  to  go  to  the  hospital  of  the  Liteiny  Prospect.  Into 
that  hospital  one  night  at  11  o'clock  armed  men  got  by  the  guards  and 

Eot  up  to  the  room  of  these  men  and  shot  them  in  their  beds  as  they 
iv  there. 

That  story  came  to  the  embassy  on  Sunday  morning  and  was  not 
believed,  and  so  I  went,  at  the  special  request  of  the  ambassador,  to 
the  hospital  on  the  Liteinv  and  personally  passed  through  the  crowd 
and  into  the  morgue  and  passed  along  by  the  marble  slabs  in  the 
morgue  and  stopped  before  the  slab  on  which  lay  the  body  of  Mr. 
Shingaryov,  ana  next  to  him  this  other  man,  and,  knowing  him  per- 
sonally, I  readily  identified  his  body  and  went  back  and  reported. 
Such  things  I  have  no  desire,  as  I  say,  to  tell.  I  have  no  desire  to 
tell  thrilling  stories,  but  of  such  incidents  I  can  call  to  mind  a  good 

many- 

Maj.  Humes.  Are  you  familiar  with  any  atrocities  of  the  kind  com- 
mitted against  women?  Did  you  come  in  contact  with  anything  of 
that  kind? 

Mr.  Huntington.  No.  Personally,  the  onlv  atrocities  that  I  know 
of,  the  only  mistreatment  that  I  know  of  on  the  violent  scale,  I  know 
from  the  town  of  Irkutsk,  from  the  actions  of  the  guards  on  entering 
certain  houses  there  to  loot,  and  who  pretty  roughly  handled  the 
women,  but  did  not  kill  them.  I  believe  there  are  undoubtedly  such 
but  I,  personally,  have  not  seen  them. 

Maj.  Humes.  Proceed  with  the  economic  matters. 

Mr.  Huntington.  The  keynote  is  entire  absence  of  production. 
That  is  why  I  am  mystified,  sometimes,  when  I  read  accounts  that 
production  is  going  on  well.  There  must  be  entire  lack  of  produc- 
tion, because  there  is  not  only  lack  of  discipline  but  lack  of  material. 
The  government  is  founded  on  demagogy,  and  therefore  has  not  been 
able  to  work  constructively.  We  have  tried  to  work  with  them  con- 
structively on  a  number  of  occasions.  We  tried,  for  instance,  to  feed 
the  city  of  Moscow  from  the  Volga,  and  had  practically  a  plan  for 
doing  that  under  the  International  Red  Cross  when  Trotsky  blocked 
that,  because,  for  some  reasons  of  his  own,  he  feared  it  would  react 
unfavorably  upon  his  regime.  Besides  the  lack  of  real  administra- 
tive ability  amongst  these  men,  there  is  also  the  constant  additional 
difficulty  that  they  are  not  interested  in  building,  but  they  are  inter- 
ested primarily  in  propagating. 

Propagation  of  their  doctrines  is  the  prime  idea.  The  prime  idea 
is  to  get  these  doctrines  propagated,  to  get  the  social  revolution,  as 
they  see  it, throughout  the  world,  and  then  do  your  constructing.  Such 
constructing  as  they  have  conducted  to-day  at  home  has  been  only 
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such  as  was  forced  on  them  or  such  as  they  wanted  to  do  for  the 
effect  on  the  outside  world.  Xow  they  are  constantly  trying  to  evince 
that  their  construction  is  a  success.    Thev  are  not,  from  a  normal 

a. 

man's  standpoint,  capable  of  constructive  work.  What  constructive 
work  is  done,  is  done  by  neutral  people  whom  they  employ  on  occa- 
sion ;  as,  for  instance,  an  engineer  friend  of  mine  in  the  ministry 
of  railways,  whom  they  appointed  director  of  transportation.  He 
found  it  impossible  to  keep  on  with  them,  because  when  he  issued 
any  orders  tnat  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  workmen  they  were  not 
obeyed.  And  when  he  went  to  the  soviet,  which  guaranteed  him  aid 
and  protection — even  going  so  far  as  to  say  they  would  shoot  people 
who  did  not  obey,  because  they  were  bound  to  put  the  country  in 
shape  and  Mr.  Lenine  said  that  production  was  what  was  needed — 
when  he  went  to  them  they  were  afraid  of  the  people  in  his  offices, 
and  these  people  appealed  to  demagogy  and  said  that  they  would 
not  stand  to  have  this  or  that  measure  put  through,  and  the  Soviets, 
of  course,  gave  in.  Having  founded  their  power  on  demagogy,  they 
could  not  do  otherwise.  They  would  gladly  have  made  use  of  us 
and  of  other  foreigners. 

The  foreigner,  as  a  rule,  has  had  a  better  chance  than  a  Russian. 
Among  the  foreigners  there  were  clever  men  and  trained.  Some  of 
them  in  Russia  are  some  of  the  cleverest  men  in  the  world.  The 
Bolsheviks  made  offers  of  "cooperation"  to  the  American  Embassy, 
and  wanted  men  for  constructive  work.  This  was  in  December,  a 
month  after  thev  had  been  in  power,  and  they  would  promise  any- 
thing. They  wanted  to  get  experts  from  America.  They  knew 
that  the  people  were  very  badly  disciplined,  and  they  thought  if  we 
would  send  special  men  to  help  them  build  up  their  new  socialistic 
state,  they  would  punish  workmen  or  peasants  who  would  not  obey 
them.  They  were  bound  to  have  discipline  and  were  bound  to  have 
the  work  done.  Unfortunately,  like  all  the  rest  of  it,  it  does  not  get 
beyond  words  and  the  paper  that  it  is  printed  on. 

Senator  Wolcott.  According  to  then  program,  if  people  do  not 
do  like  they  want,  shoot  them:  if  they  will  not  work,  shoot  them; 
if  they  will  not  work  to  suit  them,  shoot  them? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes;  but  that  is  all,  of  course,  because  a  great 
good  is  coming  out  of  all  this;  and  the  fact  that  a  few  hundred  people 
are  killed,  in  their  minds  does  not  mean  anything. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Yes;  of  course,  the  worst  tyrants  that  ever 
lived  always  appealed  to  the  ultimate  good  in  their  behalf. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  about  the  production  of  raw  materials? 

Mr.  Huntington.  As  to  the  basic  raw  materials  like  coal,  for  in- 
stance, European  Russia  is  not  well  provided  with  coal,  to  begin 
with.  Coal  has  been  in  the  Ukraine,  and  they  have  juggled  with  the 
transportation  and  juggled  the  situation  with  the  Ukraine  so  that 
there  is  none  coining  from  there. 

The  petroleum  came  from  the  Caucasus,  but  they  brought  about 
a  political  situation  and  an  industrial  situation  in  Baku  by  which  no 
more  petroleum  is  produced,  and  petroleum  no  longer  conies  up  the 
Volga. 

As  for  cotton,  on  account  of  the  conditions  in  Turkestan,  where  the 
social  war  has  been  going  on,  and  especially  on  account  of  the  local 
religions  and  tribes  there,  cotton  production  has  been  very  low, 
that  they  have  not  cotton. 
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Food  there  is  considerable  of,  in  various  points.  There  was  food 
in  the  south  of  Russia.  There  is  food  in  the  north  of  Caucasus. 
rhere  is  food  in  Siberia.  But  the  political  situation  which  they  have 
Drought  about  and  the  breakdown  of  transportation  have  made  it 
impossible  to  tap  that  food ;  and  more  than  that,  there  is  food  in  the 
lands  of  peasants,  and  would  be  more — that  is  the  chief  difficulty — 
>ut  their  treatment  of  the  peasants  has  made  it  impossible  for  them 
:o  get  any  food  into  the  towns.  The  peasants  will  not  give  up  the 
Food,  in  the  first  place,  because  no  goods  are  exchanged,  nothing  but 
noney,  and  money  is  valueless.  In  the  second  place,  they  will  not 
ajive  it  up  at  the  fixed  prices,  which  bear  no  relation  to  the  other 
hings  which  they  have  to  buy. 

In  Siberia,  where  there  was  much  food,  but  under  the  Bolshevik 
pegime  I  have  been  in  towns  where  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain,  and 
ret  close  outside  of  those  towns  there  was  plenty  of  food,  but  the 
peasants  did  not  bring  it  in.  We  had  meat  brought  to  our  house  in 
trkutsk  by  a  peasant  girl  who  had  raised  the  calf  and  killed  it  and 
brought  it  in  to  sell.  Slje  was  stopped  by  a  Red  Guard,  who  took  the 
calf  away  from  her.  She  said  that  she  was  a  peasant  girl,  and  she 
said,  "  I  am  going  to  take  this  calf  in  and  sell  this  meat/'  She  said, 
u  I  am  a  poor  girl,  and  I  am  going  to  sell  this  meat."  The  Red  Guard 
said, "  You  will  have  to  sell  it  to  me  and  you  will  have  to  sell  it  at  the 
normal,  set  price  for  meat."  She  refused  to  do  this,  and  the  result 
was  a  battle  of  words  between  her  brother,  who  happened  to  be  fairly 
good  sized,  and  herself,  and  this  man ;  so  that  finally  the  calf,  in  that 
instance,  was  given  up,  and  we  ate  it. 

Maj.  Humes.  Go  on  with  any  other  phase  of  the  economic  situa- 
tion that  you  have  in  mind  and  are  familiar  with. 

Mr.  Huntington.  Evidently  here  it  is  very  difficult  for  people 
living  under  normal  circumstances,  as  we  do,  to  make  any  picture  of 
life  there.    In  the  towns  like  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  as  soon  as  you 
come  into  them  you  immediately  mark  a  strangeness.    In  Petrograd, 
in  September,  the  town  in  the  first  place  was  very  empty.    As  many 
people  had  gone  away  as  could.    The  streets,  which  are  very  wide 
and  fine,  were  almost  empty.     A  sorrowful  aspect  over  the  whole 
place  was  very  terrible.    When  I  arrived  there  I  fortunatelv  had 
food  with  me,  as  every  one  else  had.     Everyone  brought  his  food. 
An  old  servant  of  the  house  where  I  lived  offered  to  share  her  one- 
eighth  of  a  pound  of  black  bread  with  me,  so  that  I  had  a  chance  to 
see  how  big  that  portion  was. 

As  far  as  the  theaters  are  concerned,  it  is  often  urged  that  the 
theater  is  an  amusement  place,  and  as  the  theaters  are  running,  life 
there  must  be  normal.  I  can  only  say  that  some  of  my  principal 
lessons  in  the  Russian  language  were  taken  from  one  of  the  best  actors 
:here — one  of  the  second-rate  actors,  I  mean,  who  never  played  the 
irst  role — of  the  Alexander  Theater  of  Petrograd,  and  that  he  was 
leart-broken  over  the  whole  matter,  and  recounted  to  me  the  reaction 
ft  all  his  actor  friends  to  it,  and  I  was  able  in  the  theater  afterwards 
6  see  the  reaction  on  the  performance  of  these  people.  These  theaters, 
ike  the  Art  Theater  of  Moscow,  which  is  perhaps  the  cleverest  in  the 
rorld,  seen  in  1918  and  seen  in  1917  were  two  different  pictures;  and 
[oubtleas  the  people  act  in  order  to  get  bread,  but  there  is  no  heart. 
li  it. 
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Senator  Overman.  What  is  the  normal  size  of  Petrograd? 

Mr.  Hvntixgton.  Petrograd  and  Moscow  are  nearly  the  same 
size— '2,000,000  apiece.  Population  in  war  time  swelled  by  the  influx 
of  refugees. 

Senator  Overman.  When  you  left  there,  how  many  people  were 
left  in  Petrograd? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  seen  and  heard  esti- 
mates, hut  I  have  no  way  to  tell  except  by  the  general  aspect  of  the 
town  and  the  lack  of  people  on- the  streets;  no  more  movement,  no 
life,  no  %* go  ''  about  it;  the  shops,  many  of  them,  boarded  up. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  the  people  leave  the  city  on  account  of  the 

terror/ 

Mr.  Huntington.  Terror  and  lack  of  food. 

Senator  Overman.  It  is  so  in  Moscow  also? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Moscow  was  a  little  better  placed,  because  Mos- 
*ii w  is  nearer  the  center  of  the  country  and  it  has  more  railroad 
lines  running  into  it,  and  is  nearer  the  food-producing  area.  Wlien  I 
speak  of  the  better  class  of  people  I  do  no£  refer  to  the  old  court, 
necessarilv,  at  all.  The  favorite  comparison  is  made  now  as  if  Russia 
was  only  in  two  parts,  the  old  court  and  the  new  Bolsheviks,  and  as  if 
the  llolsheviks  had  made  the  Russian  revolution,  which  they  did  not; 
but  it  was  made  by  those  people,  liberal  people  of  all  kinds,  people 
who  have  been  fighters  against  the  old  regime  in  bygone  days. 

Senator  Overman.  Where  did  those  better  people  go;  where  did 
the  merchants  and  bankers  and  men  of  substance  go  when  they  left 

the  city? 

Mr. '  Huntington.  Most  of  them  ran  to  Scandinavia.  Some  of 
theiu  went  to  the  Ukraine,  some  of  them  into  the  Baltic  Provinces, 
which  at  that  time  were  better  places.  Some  ran  to  Finland,  but  that 
ljut  difficult  because  the  Finns  did  not  want  more  people  over  thera 
lliev  had  too  little  food  themselves. 

The  better  class,  the  richer  class,  including  some  of  the  wealthiest 
class,  whom  Ix»nine  thought  he  had  broken,  are  to-day  to  be  found 
in  Copenhagen,  London,  Paris,  living  along  quite  all  right,  while 
some  of  the  finest  of  the  old  Liberals  and  strugglers  are  living  in 
Moscow  in  apartments,  like  some  friends  of  mine  there,  not  knowing 
when  they  will  have  to  get  out  of  the  apartment;  having  people 
thrust  on  them;  being  peremptorily  told  that  this  and  that  man  will  j 
come  and  live  with  them  to-morrow :  and  on  their  saying,  "We  have  j 
not  any  room;  everv  room  is  occupied,"  being  told,  "  Well,  you  will 
have  to  double  up.'r  They  may  never  have  seen  this  man,  but  that 
makes  no  difference.  One  has  no  personal  liberty.  And  then,  as 
they  have  grown  more  desperate  the  terror  has  increased,  and  then 
comes  the  constant  risk  that  one's  life  may  be  taken. 

Maj.  Humes.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  of  those  people  came 
to  this  country? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  think  comparatively  few  came  to  this  coun- 
try, because  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  passports,  very  difficult  to 
yet  out — to  get  out  through  the  west  gate.    To  get  out  through  the 

Bte  running  from  Petrograd  to  Stockholm  you  had  to  get  a  passport 
jin  tlie  Swedes  before  you  could  leave  Russia,  because  Sweden  nad 
A  rationing  of  food  and  did  not  want  to  take  refugees,  and  if 
could  'get  your  passport  from  America,  then  you  took  it  to 
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ish  and  Norwegian  authorities,  and  then  with  those  and  a 
evik  passport  you  could  presumably  leave  and  get  away  if  you 
pass  the  German  blockade  on  the  Baltic  Sea  on  the  way  across, 
s  rather  interesting,  since  the  international  point  of  view  of 
people  does  not  seem  to  be  comprehended  here,  and  the  fact 
hey  worked  for  an  international  movement,  to  recount  the  story 
w  Mr.  Ransome  went  to  Stockholm.  He  is  an  English  writer 
y  considerable  brilliance  and  he  was  in  very  close  relation  with 
olshevik  government.    I  have  toot  seen  him  doing  so,  but  some 

•  Americans  reported  to  me  seeing  him  in  the  Bolshevik  foreign 
chatting  and  shaking  hands. with  the  German  representatives, 
of  course,  was  perfectly  in  line  with  his  creed,  which  he  never 
1,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  being  an  internationalist  and  not  recog- 
r  the  German  as  his  enemy. 

came  to  the  Swedish  consul  general  one  day  in  Moscow  and 
the  consul  general  for  a  passport — to  vis6  his  Bolshevik  pass- 
not  his  usual  passport,  but  his  Bolshevik  courier's  passport; 
s,  the  passport  of  a  courier  carrying  documents,  which  covers 
urier  and  the  documents  in  a  sealed  Dag,  which  he  carries.  He 
ot  show  his  British  passport.  He  had  a  Bolshevik  passport, 
ked  for  a  vise  on  this.  The  Swedish  consul  general  looked  at 
tnd  said,  "Why,  you  are  an  Englishman."  He  said,  "Yes." 
id.  "There  is  no  use  my  viseing  youjc  passport.,  You  will  get 
it  boat  and  they  (the  Germans)  will  put  you  off  at  Helsingfors," 
was  the  prominent  point  where  their  boats  stopped.  "  They 
ake  you  off  the  boat  there."  He  said,  "No;  they  will  not." 
onsul  general  said,  "  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  fool  of  myself 
is6  your  passport."  Ransome  came  again  and  was  refused  in 
ime  way.  The  consul  general  said  there  was  no  use  to  talk 
it.  He  said,  "  You  will  oe  arrested.  I  do  not  care  to  be  foolish 
it" 

ally  he  came  a  third  time,  and  he  had  with  him  Mr.  Karl  Radek, 
tras  the  representative  of  the  Bolshevik  foreign  commissariat 
irge  of  western  European  affairs,  whose  name  has  prominently 
d  in  the  Bolshevik  group  in  Germany  recently  as  directing 
operations  or  advising  with  them.  Mr.  Radek  told  the  Swedish 
I  general  that  they  wanted  Mr.  Ransome's  passport  vis6d.  He 
>ld  by  the  consul  general,  "  It  is  useless  for  me  to  do  that.  The 
ins  will  take  him  off,  with  a  passport  vised.  They  know  he 
Englishman."  Mr.  Radek  said,  "  You  leave  that  to  us.  Mr. 
►me  is  going  out  to  the  outside,  to  tell  the  truth  about  our 

*  This  is  rather  interesting,  at  a  time,  of  course,  when  no 
ges  for  any  of  the  allied  countries  could  pass  out,  nor  could 
wspaper  correspondents  pass  out  except  at  great  risk,  through 
ground  channels;  yet  to  tell  the  truth  about  their  movement 
ansome  was  being  sent  by  the  Bolsheviki,  and  on  his  voyage 
eden  guaranteed  against  capture  by  the  Germans,  to  do  this 

ator  Wolcott.  As  a  sequel  to  that,  did  Mr.  Ransome — I  do 
aow  anything  about  the  man,  but  did  he  get  out  with  the 
:  the  world  ? 

Huntington.  Yes;  he  got  out  into  Stockholm.     I  do  not 
where  he  is  now.   In  Stockholm,  I  suppose  he  is. 
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* 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  writing  any 
cles  for  the  papers  for  publication? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Any  that  are  being  published  in  this  com 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes;  he  is  a  very  interesting  writer. 

Senator  Wolcott.  From  what  you  sav,  we  are  entitled  to  sav 
anything  Mr.  Ransome  puts  out  in  thus  country  over  his  nai 
the  expression  of  an  agent  of  this  Bolshevik  bunch  of  pi  op 
Russia  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  It  is  certainly  the  expression  of  a  man  \i 
they  regard  as  a  good  propagandist,  or  interpreter  of  their  .<= 
and  work;  yes. 

Senator  \Volcott.  Have   vou    seen   anv    of   his   articles    in 

•  • 

country? 

Mr.  ^Huntington.  No,  sir :  I  have  not. 

Senator  Overman.  Have  vou  observed  in  this  country,  since 
return,  any  Bolshevik  propaganda  going  on — any  appearance 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  have  been  here  a  short  time,  and  I  have  i 
very  little  study  of  the  matter  up  to  this  time,  since  T  have 
mostly  engaged  with  the  organization  of  my  own  work,  whk 
Russian-American  trade  relations,  preparing  for  the  future, 
seems  to  me,  though,  that  this  is  not  a  case  for  fine-drawn  dis 
tions.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  Bolshevik  Government  is  he 
and  fair  and  true,  if  it  be  urged  by  speakers  here  that  i 
recognized  and  dealt  with,  when  you  had  read  to  you  this  m 
ing  that  its  object  is  to  upset  every  government  in  the  world 
urge  people  to  have  such  friendly  relations  with  it  is  tantamoin 
urging  them  to  have  relations  with  an  agency  which  contemp 
their  ultimate  destruction.  Unless  it  has  repealed  and  taken 
these  principles  which  it  has,  all  along,  been  enunciating  (of  w 
I  do  not  know),  by  actual  design  or  favorable  consideration  anc 
condoning  of  the  terror  it  seems  to  me  one  makes  it  easier  for  t 
same  people  to  then  spread  the  doctrines  which  thev  preach, 
which  there  is  no  hypocrisy  about,  it  being  a  matter  oi  public  re 
in  our  country  and  other  countries. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  notice,  when  you  were  over  there, 
effort  to  make  propaganda  of  these  and  other  doctrines  in  o 
countries? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Constantly.  That  is  the  chief  thing  they  1 
tried  to  do — the  chief  thing  they  have  done  up  to  this  time. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Are  you  going  to  some  other  subject  n 
Major  ? 

Maj.  Humes.  I  was  going  to  take  that  right  up. 

Are  you  familiar  with  any  particular  instances  where  the  agen 
of  the  Bolsheviki  regime  went  into  neutral  countries  for  the  pur] 
of  carrying  their  propaganda,  financed  from  Russia? 

Mr.  Huntington.  When  I  was  in  Sweden  in  September,  it 
brought  to  my  attention  bv  a  Socialist  friend,  who  arrived  on  a  1 
from  Petrograd,  that  the  former  commissar  of  finance,  Mr.  Gukov 
had  come  on  that  boat  with  a  young  lady,  and  Mr.  Gukovsky 
18  trunks  and  the  young  lady  was  reported  to  have  had  th 
*nd  the  chief  contents  of  the  trunks,  or  one  of  the  chief  a***" 
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contained  in  the  trunks,  was  said  to  be  upward  of  60,000,000  rubles  of 

old  currency,  or  at  least  currency  printed  on  the  dies  of  the  old 

rtgimfr— the  fine  old  bills.    Those  bills  were  worth  in  Stockholm  at 

that  time,  where  there  was  a  considerable  market,  about  52/100  of  a 

Swedish  crown,  depending  upon  the  market,  whereas  the  new  so- 
called  Kerensky  money,  printed  from  the  new  designs,  was  only 
41/100  of  a  crown.  The  snifcll  shin  plaster  "  kerenki,"  in  denomina- 
tions of  20  and  40  rubles,  brought  about  30/100  of  a  Swedish  crown. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  is  the  money  of  the  Bolsheviki  regime  worth, 
then? 

Mr.  Huntington.  At  that  rate,  that  quantity  of  money  would  rep- 
resent something  like  30,000,000  Swedish  crowns,  or  by  the  exchange 
of  that  day,  about  10,000,000  American  dollars,  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses. 

Senator  Overman.  For  Bolshevik  propaganda  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  For  propaganda  purposes.  For  propaganda 
purposes  in  Sweden  they  had  a  legation.  I  did  not  go  into  it,  but 
of  course  many  people  have  been  in  it.  They  had  there  a  score  of 
people. 

In  Copenhagen  they  had  another  such  legation.  In  Bergen  they 
had  their  agent ;  but  chiefly  in  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm  they  had 
large  legations  that  were  steadily  at  work  all  the  time  putting  out 
propaganda  into  the  Swedish  and  Danish  nations,  with  the  idea  of 
catching  the  workmen  in  those  countries. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  of  any  effort  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  have  made  very  little  study  of  it,  sir;  but  there 
are  appearing  lately,  apparently  in  the  last  few  days,  journals  which 
I  have  seen,  which  certainly  advocate  a  very  friendly  attitude  toward 
the  Bolshevik,  in  which  certain  articles,  written  by  them,  appeared. 
As,  for  instance,  a  journal  called  "  The  Liberator,"  in  which  an  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Lenine  appeared;  and  others  like  that,  advocating  their 
system,  have  appeared. 

Senator  Overman.  It  seems  from  what  you  say  that  they  have  a 
large  fund  outside  of  Russia  for  this  propaganda  work  in  order  to 
overturn  all  the  governments  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Huntington.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  think  they  go  into  England  and  Ger 
many  also,  with  their  propaganda? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  know  that  they  have  been  in  Germany,  work 
ing  as  hard  as  they  can.    In  Englancf  they  are  working,  yes,  too. 

Senator  Overman.  And  in  France? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes;  oh,  yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Coming  back  to  this  man  Ransome — what  is  his 
full  name  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  think  his  first  name  is  Arthur.  I  do  not  know 
any  other  name. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  runs  in  my  mind,  in  a  rather  hazy  way,  that 
I  have  seen  some  articles  in  newspapers  in  this  country  by  that  man. 
SJkCr.  Huntington.  He  wrote  for  the  New  York  Times,  for  a  serv- 

n  which  they  were  partakers,  and  for  a  long  time,  I  was  told  by 

at  their  editors,  they  printed  his  articles  because  they  thought 

were  interesting  and  because  it  gave  the  other  side  of  the  story. 

said  they  used  to  print  them  and  put  a  headline  over  them 

85723—19 6 
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explaining  who  he  was.      I  have  never  seen  that.    I  was  not  here  at 
that  period. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  came  out  of  Russia  when  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  could  get  the  exact  date,  perhaps,  out  of  a 
diarv  or  a  notebook.    I  should  think  it  was  in  July. 

Senator  Wodcott.  In  1918? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes;  maybe  in  August. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Apparently  the  Russian  Bolshevik  official  who 
induced  the  Swedish  consul  to  vis£  his  passport  had  some  connection 
with  the  German  authorities  which  was  of  such  nature  that  this 
man  Ransome  would  be  allowed  to  go  on  to  his  destination,  showing 
that  there  was  some  connection  between  the  Bolsheviks  and  some- 
body in  Germany.  Were  the  Spartacans  at  that  particular  time  in 
the  ascendancy  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Huntington.  No;  the  change  in  Germany  had  not  taken 
place.  Their  relations  were  founded  upon  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
comity. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Oh,  yes;  that  was  in  July,  1918.  Of  course, 
that  was  before  the  armistice?  I 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes.  That  treaty  was  with  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Government. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  Kaiser  was  still  on  the  throne? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  They  carried  the  red  flag.  That  is  what  it 
means,  "  the  Reds  "?     Is  that  what  these  Bolsheviks  carry? 

Mr.  Huntington.  The  flag  is,  of  course,  simply  of  the  socialist 
revolution. 

Senator  Overman.  It  is  simply  revolutionary? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  the  socialists  carry  it,  also? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  And  do  the  I.  W.  W.  carry  it,  also? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  The  I.  W.  W.  have  a  red  flag,  the  Bolsheviks 
have  a  red  flag,  and  the  socialists  have  a  red  flag.  What  does  that 
all  mean — the  red  flag?     Is  it  just  an  emblem  of  revolution? 

Mr.  Huntington,  it  means  not  always  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Overman.  On  the  railroads  something  like  that  mean3 
danger  ahead.    On  automobiles,  in  the  rear,  it  means  danger. 

Mr.  Huntington.  In  the  case  of  the  Bolsheviks  it  means  interna- 
tionalism without  regarding  nationality,  and  the  spirit  of  the  social 
revolution  throughout  the  world. 

Senator  Overman.  What  does  it  mean  with  the  socialists? 

Mr.  Huntington.  In  the  case  of  the  socialists,  in  the  case  of  the 
honest  socialists,  as  far  as  I  understand  it- — of  course  I  am  defining 
it  as  an  outsider — it  means  a  symbol  of  the  emancipation  of  society 
which  they  hope  to  achieve  by  honest  methods. 

Senator  Overman.  What  does  it  mean  in  the  I.  W.  W.  ?. 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  do  not  know  about  the  I.  W.  W.  I  have  not 
been  in  contact  with  that  organization. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  it  not  very  significant  that  all  these  asso- 
ciations have  the  same  flag,  the  red  flag? 
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.  Huntington.  That  has  occurred  to  me,  but  I  have  not  fof- 

[  it. 

iator  Overman.  That  they  all  should  adopt  one  flag,  is  not  that 

icant? 

j.  Humes.  At  the  time  of  the  Ransome  incident,  is  it  not  true 

lie  Bolshevik  government  had  an  ambassador  in  Germany  ? 

.  Huntington.  Oh,  yes:  they  had 

j.  Humes.  That  was  after  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  they  were? 
lly  represented  in  Germany  ? 

.  Huntington.  Yes;  they  were  in  friendly  relations  with  Ger- 
.  There  was  no  reason  in  the  world  why  they  should  not  have 
ons  with  Germany  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with 

j.  Humes.  So  that  they  were  at  that  time  on  friendly  terms 
the  German  Government  and  in  touch  with  the  German  Gov- 
ent  through  their  diplomatic  service? 
.  Huntington.  Oh,  yes. 

iator  Overman.  Do  you  know  what  sort  of  flag  the  nihilists 
1    Is  that  a  red  flag  also? 
.  Huntington.  I  do  not  know. 
iator  Overman.  And  how  about  the  anarchists? 
.  Huntington.  The  anarchists  have  a  black  flag. 
iator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know,  whether  or  not  there  are  any 
ers  or  writers  in  this  country  who  are  acting  in  the  interests  of 
vorld-wide  Bolshevik  movement? 

.  Huntington.  I  do  not  know.  I  only  can  tell  anything  at  all 
ading  the  speeches  and  contributions  of  people  in  the  press,  and 
?  they  appear  to  be  not  only  friendly  to  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
but  to  desire  that  it  be  aicled  and  helped;  and  either  tney  do 
n  ignorance  or  they  do  it  hoping  that  the  ideals  of  the  so-called 
t  government  will  be  realized  m  this  country  or  other  coun- 
where  they  may  be  working. 

iator  Wolcott.  At  all  events,  you  do  see  in  the  public  prints  in 
wintry,  at  one  time  and  another,  things  that  are  entirely  in 
ony  with  these  Bolshevik  expressions  ? 
.  Huntington.  Yes. 

iator  Overman.  Did  you  go  to  this  meeting  at  Poli's  Theater 
Deople  have  been  talking  about  ? 
.  Huntington.  Yes. 

iator  Overman.  Was  that  speaking  there  in  line  with  that? 
.  Huntington.  What  was  done  there  was  very  definite.  There 
two  speakers,  a  gentleman  and  a  lady,  who  each  one  in  his 
svay  handled  this  question,  and  who  spoke  from  experience  in 
a,  and  who  praised  the  movement  there,  and  who  justified  its 
ties  there. 

iator  Overman.  Were  they  American  citizens? 
.  Huntington.  I  think  so. 

iator  Wolcott.  They  had  just  come  from  Russia? 
.  Huntington.  I  do  not  know  how  lately.    I  do  not  know  the 
date  of  their  arrival  here ;  within  a  few  months,  I  think. 
iator  Wolcott.  My  recollection  is  that  that  meeting  was  a 
met  tbafc  was  called  for  the  nurnose  of  telling  the  people  hem 
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in  the  Capital  the  truth  about  Russia.    Was  not  that  the  ex 
purpose  of  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Huntington.  That  was  the  caption  in  the  newspaper  a< 
tisement. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  used  the  same  phrases  exactly  as 
employed  by  the  Bolshevik  man  over  in  Russia  when  he  was  indi 
the  Swedish  consul  to  vis6  the  passport  of  Mr.  Ransome,  whc 
cording  to  the  Bolsheviki,  was  going  out  into  the  world  to  tel 
truth  about  Russia? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  Were  you  present  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Huntington.  In  Washington,  here? 

Maj.  Humes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  statements  made  by  1 
persons  being  the  truth  about  Russia? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Well,  I  took  careful  note  of  many  of  them, 
it  seemed  to  me  that,  in  the  light  of  my  own  knowledge,  they 
not  true,  at  all.  What  this  was  founded  on,  whether  on  poor  o 
ration  or  ignorance  of  the  subject  or  willful  misrepresentation, 
not  know;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  audience  heard  the  1 
about  Russia. 

Maj.  Humes.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  know,  as  a  fact,  that  the 
who  spoke  on  that  occasion  came  to  this  country  purporting  to 
cially  represent  the  Bolshevist  government? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  heard  that,  but  I  d< 
knov,  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Maj.  Humes.  Do  you  know  from  your  own  knowledge  of  ai 
tempt  made,  while  you  were  in  Russia,  by  an  emissary  of  the 
shevist  government  to  present  credentials  of  the  Bolshevist 
eminent  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  know  of  it  simply  because  of  having  beer 
ployed  in  the  American  Embassy,  that  there  was  a  request  mac 
the  Bolshevik  commisar  of  foreign  affairs,  the  date  of  which  I  d< 
recall,  since  it  was  not  my  business — it  was  told  to  me  as  a  matt 
interest  only  by  another  whose  business  it  was — to  accredit  Mr.  . 
Reed  as  consul  general  of  the  people's  soviet  government  in 
York. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  he  the  man  that  is  interned  now? 

Maj.  Humes.  No;  he  has  been  indicted. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  it  his  wife  that  was  at  this  meeting,  si 
ing? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  understand  so. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  she  call  herself  Mrs.  Reed? 

Maj.  Humes.  No;  Louise  Bryant  was  the  name  she  went  by 

Senator  Wolcott.  She  is  the  wife,  then,  of  an  aspirant  t< 
office  of  consul  of  the  Bolsheviki  ? 

Senator  Overman.  Did  she  speak  here? 

Maj.  Humes.  Yes,  sir;  under  the  name  of  Louise  Bryant. 

Senator  Overman.  I  noticed  a  communication  in  that  docu 
you  had,  from  John  Reed  ? 

Maj.  Humes.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  And  there  is  one  from  Lenine. 
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Maj.  Humes.  Can  you  point  out  some  of  the  erroneous  statements 
hat  were  made  by  these  two  speakers  at  the  meeting  in  question?  I 
lo  not  want  to  go  over  their  addresses  in  detail,  but  just  as  you  think 
>f  them,  just  the  high  spots. 

Mr.  Huntington.  If  that  would  be  of  value,  I  have  notes,  but  not 
fith  me,  on  that.  I  could  take  those  up  if  it  should  be  thought  de- 
irable  to  do  so. 

Maj.  Humes.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  committee  would  care  to 
ake  that  up  in  detail  or  not. 
Mr.  Huntington.  I  think  it  is  rather  long. 
Senator  Overman.  I  think  he  has  told  generally  about  it — that 
t  is  the  Bolshevik  doctrine  that  they  are  preaching  there,  and  it  is 
lot  true. 

Maj.  Humes.  You  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  the  Bolsheviki 
vere  represented  in  Germany  by  an  ambassador.  What  other  coun- 
ry  received  ambassadors  or  ministers? 

Mr.   Huntington.  Thev  had  relations  with  the  neutral  Scandi- 
navian  countries,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  and  they  also  had 
relations  with   Holland   and  Switzerland.     Holland's  minister  has 
left,  and  the  Swedish  minister  and  all  the  consular  officers  have  been 
recalled,  and  I  understand  the  Norwegian  also,  and  it  has  since  ap- 
peared in  the  papers  that  the  Danish  minister  appeared  in  Paris  at 
the  peace  conference.    The  papers  also  stated  that  the  Swiss  minister 
had  some  difficulty  in  getting  away.    I  can  not  say  whether  he  has 
finally  left  or  not. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  whether  this  Bolshevik  move- 
ment is  in  Switzerland,  Norway,  and  Denmark? 

Mr.  Huntington.  They  are  all  free  countries,  all  democratic 
countries,  and  from  time  immemorial  Switzerland  has  been  a  country 
in  Europe  where  people  might  say  what  they  liked,  and  take  refuge, 
and  these  people  have  enjoyed  Switzerland's  hospitality  like  many 
others. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  there  an  effort  to  infuse  that  doctrine  among 
the  Swiss  ? 
Mr.  Huntington.  Most  decidedly. 

Maj.  Humes.  You  said  something  with  reference  to  graft  in 
Russia.  What  do  you  know  about  the  question  of  graft  in  the  pres- 
ent regime? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Well,  I  can  only  repeat  the  words  of  a  business 
man  who  was  trying  to  do  business  there.  When  I  asked  him  that 
question,  he  stated  he  had  never  found  it  so  expensive  to  do  business 
as  now.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  places  in  the  ministry,  or  so-called 
commissariats,  are  filled  by  chance  men,  and  these  men  are  changed 
9ften,  and  lots  of  times  these  men  arc  simply  men  who  have  never  had 
nuch  opportunity  in  life,  and  therefore  perhaps  have  not  built  up 
itrong  characters  or  principles,  and  also  because  they  think  they  may 
leed  the  money..  As  a  matter  due  to  the  lack  of  morality,  and  an 
inarchical  condition,  the  use  of  money  for  such  purposes  is  very  f re- 
pent and  usual. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  not  that  so  under  the  old  regime,  that  there 
ras  bribery  and  corruption? 
Mr.  Huntington.  There  always  has  been  in  Russia,  which  par- 
akes  of  the  Orient  in  that  way,  but  never  to  such  an  extent  as  now. 
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Senator  Overman.  If  you  wanted  things  done  you  would  have  to 
grease  them? 

Mr.  IIitxtixgtox.  Yes;  but  strangely  enough  under  the  monarchy 
the  bargain  was  observed,  and  if  the  grease  had  been  given,  as  a  rule 
it  was  thoroughly  standardized — if  you  will  overlook  my  apparent 
cynicism — and  the  promise  that  was  given  was  kept,  while  at  present 
people  have  no  hesitancy  in  accepting  money  and  turning  on  the 
giver,  which  seems  to  be  a  little  worse  than  the  other,  although 
neither  is  defensible.  The  difficulty  under  the  old  regime  was  the 
oriental  character  of  the  people,  and  was  in  many  places  also  due 
to  the  low  pay  of  the  government  officials,  who  came  to  regard  these 
fees  which  they  received  as  a  part  of  their  income.  An  official  in  the 
ministry  of  commerce,  we  will  say,  through  whose  hands  certain 
applications  and  papers  passed,  and  who  by  signing  a  paper  quickly 
could  forward  it  and  get  a  matter  through,  instead  of  the  slow  prog- 
ress it  usually  made,  would  accept  a  fee  for  it,  salving  his  con- 
science by  saying  that  he  ought  to  receive  it  from  the  government, 
and  since  they  did  not  pay  it  he  would  take  it  from  these  men. 

Senator  Wolcoit.  Coming  back  to  this  Washington  meeting  for  n 
moment.  You  say  you  were  down  there  and  took  notes.  While 
there  wTas  praise  of  the  soviet  government  of  Russia,  was  there  or 
not  any  criticism  or  denunciation  of  our  form  of  government  in  this 
countrv? 

Mr.  Hixtixoton.  I  was  at  the  meeting  from  2  o'clock  until  about 
half  past  4.  That  was  the  period  of  the  two  speeches  and  of  the 
introductions.  There  was  no  more  criticism  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment in  that  time,  as  far  as  the  introducer  or  the  speakers  were 
concerned,  than  would  be  usual  in  a  political  discussion  on  their 
part.  During  the  period  I  was  there  the  criticism  was  only  by 
implication;  that  is,  they  defended  and  advocated  and  urged  aid  for 
and  consideration  for,  and  justified,  a  government  whose  avowed 
purpose  is  to  overthrow  ours.  They  did  not,  during  the  time 
I  wa-  there,  say  anything  directly  about  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
eminent. 

Senator  Wolcoit.  Doctor,  do  you  know  anything  of  an  incident  or 
a  rather  gruesome  thing  that  occurred  in  Russia  that  had  to  do 
with  tin-owing  some  dukes  or  grand  dukes  down  into  a  well  and 
firing  hand  grenades  in  on  them? 

V*i.  Hi  ntinotox.  There  was  a  thing  of  that  kind  reported  in  the 
T'ral  Mountains,  in  the  city  of  Ekaterinburg,  which  is  a  sort  of 
capital  in  the  I  rals.  a  city  of  some  size,  and  a  mining  center.  It  was 
in  this  city  that  the  Czar  and  his  family  were  confined.  Also  grand 
dukes  had  been  confined  there,  and  some  others  at  times.  The  letter, 
written  in  November  by  an  American  business  man,  who  was  there, 
states  it  as  a  fact  that  this  was  done,  and  that  the  bodies  were  re- 
covered.   That  is  all  I  know. 

Senator  Wolcott.  How  many  of  them  were  thrown  in  there? 

Mr.  UrxTixorox.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  it  into  a  well  that  the  letter  stated  they 
were  thrown? 

my.  IItxtixctox.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  hand  grenades  thrown  on  them? 

Mr.  TIrxTixGTox.  Thrown  on  them;  yes. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  And  all  of  them  killed  in  there? 
Mr.  Huntington.  Yes;  that  was  the  account. 
Senator  Overman.  How  is  the  treatment  of  women  and  children? 
Mr.  Huntington.  Why,  nothing  special.    The  Bolshevik  theory  of 
government,  which  has  got  all  the  liberal  innovations — the  good  with 
the    bad,    all    kinds,    of    course — is    the    equal    rights   or   women. 
The  practice  is  all  right  toward  them  as  far  as  any  attention  is 
paid  at  all  to  the  women  and  children,  except  the  women  and 
children  of  the  former  so-called   upper  classes,  who  are  consid- 
ered as  class  enemies  and  who  may  be  let  alone  or  who  may  be 
arrested.    The  Official  Gazette  of  September  5,  which  I  did  not  read 
this  morning  but  of  which  you  have  a  copy,  said  that  they  arrested 
Kerensky's  wife  and  children  as  hostages.     There  are  reports  that 
the  children  have  been  killed.    I  could  not  state. 

Senator  Overman.  They  regarded  men  and  women  as  equals,  and 
if  they  imposed  cruelties  on  men  they  treated  the  women  the  same 
way,  taking  the  property  away  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Certainly,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 
Senator  Overman.  They  made  no  difference  with  women,  either 
for  or  against? 

Mr.  Huntington.  No;  except  that  the  women  come  less  in  con- 
tact with  them  from  the  fact  of  having  more  to  do  at  home.  They 
come  under  the  tyranny;  as  friends  of  mine  did  who  were  called 
before  a  commissar  and  were  told  that  they  must  take  men  into 
their  quarters  to  live  there;  and  they  may  be  embarrassed  by  them 
I  living  in  small  places,  and  not  being  able  to  be  shut  off  from  people 
whom  they  have  never  seen.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  besides  that, 
out  of  my  personal  knowledge.  I  know — not  personally,  but  by 
an  account  given  by  another — that  in  Moscow  many  women  were  im- 
prisoned, and  in  a  particular  instance  a  Russian  lady  in  whose 
house  a  British  diplomatic  representative  lived,  was  in  the  same 
prison  and  described  the  conditions.  That  is  all  I  know  of  any  par- 
ticular case. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  there  any  considerable  number  of  women  in 
the  army  over  there? 

Mr.  Huntington.  No,  sir.     There  was  the  so-called  women's  bat- 
talion under  the  government  of  Kerensky,  which  doubtless  repre- 
sented on  their  part,  or  at  least  of  part  of  them,  a  noble  striving,  and 
!  on  the  part  of  others  a  spirit  of  adventure ;  but  it  had  no  material 
weight  in  the  scale  at  all. 
Senator  Overman.  There  was  not  any  considerable  number? 
Mr.  Huntington.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Overman.  Any  questions,  Major? 
Maj.  Humes.  I  have  no  other  questions  at  this  time. 
Senator  Overman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
Mr.  Huntington.  If  there  is  anything  else  that  I  can  tell  you,  I 
am  at  your  disposal. 

Senator  Overman.  Thank  you.  If  we  need  any  other  testimony, 
we  shall  call  on  you. 

Now,  is  there  any  other  witness  that  you  can  put  on  this  after- 
noon? 
Maj.  Humes.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Harper. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  SAMUEL  N.  HABPEE. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Maj.  Humes.  Mr.  Harper,  where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Harper.  Chicago. 

Maj.  Humes.  In  what  business  or  profession  are  you  engaged? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  am  a  teacher  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Maj.  Humes.  Have  you  during  a  number  of  years  past  giyei 
special  attention  to  Russia  and  to  Russian  conditions  and  Russiai 
history  ? 

Mr/  Harper.  My  special  topic  of  study  has  been  Russia.  Mi 
official  title  in  the  university  is  assistant  professor  of  Russian  Ian 
guage  and  institutions.  I  have  devoted  the  major  portion  of  mj 
time  during  the  last  15  years  to  the  study  of  Russian  institutions 
Russian  history,  and  Russian  political  movements. 

Maj.  Humes.  How  much  time  have  you  spent  in  Russia  durinj 
that  period? 

Mr.  Harper.  An  aggregate,  I  should  say,  of  about  four  years,  bu 
it  has  been  spread  out.  I  have  been  able  to  go  to  Russia  frequently 
by  arrangements  with  the  universit}'  or  other  institutions  with  whicl 
I  have  been  connected.  I  have  made  to  Russia  12  visits,  varying  ii 
length  from  two  to  six  months. 

Maj.  Humes.  When  were  you  last  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Harper.  In  1917.  I  arrived  in  Russia  the  end  of  June,  1917 
and  left  the  end  of  September  of  that  same  year,  1917. 

Maj.  Humes.  That  was  during  the  so-called  Kerensky  regime? 

Mr.  Harper.  Yes.  I  arrived  when  Prince  Lvoff  was  still  primi 
minister  of  the  first  provisional  government. 

Maj.  Humes.  Have  you  during  the  last  few  years  been  in  thi 
service  of  the  Government  in  connection  with  any  Russian  work 

Mr.  Harper.  I  have  not  been  in  the  service  of  the  Government  ii 
the  sense  of  being  officially  appointed  as  a  Government  official  or  at 
tached  officially  to  an  embassy,  but  in  my  last  two  visits  to  Russia,  ii 
1916  and  1917,  I  offered  my  services  to  the  ambassador,  and  m) 
services  were  used  occasionally  as  an  interpreter.  But  I  have  had  nc 
official  connection  with  the  Government  in  the  sense  of  being  ap 
pointed  to  a  definite  task  or  being  paid  for  a  definite  piece  of  worn 

Maj.  Humes.  Now,  Professor,  will  you  outline  the  changes  in  th< 
Government  of  Russia,  commencing  with  the  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archical government,  the  different  forms  of  government,  and  the  the- 
ories of  government  of  the  different  regimes? 

Mr.  Harper.  The  form  of  government  before  the  revolution  was 
somewhat  difficult  to  define  in  our  terms. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  do  you  mean  by  revolution? 

Mr.  Harper.  Before  the  revolution  of  March,  1917.  The  head  oi 
the  state  was  an  emperor  so  that  we  call  it  a  monarchical  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  fundamental  laws,  what  would  be  our  Constitution 
spoke  of  him  as  an  autocrat.  There  had  been  instituted  since  1905  f 
representative  elective  assembly,  the  Duma,  elected  not  by  direct  suf- 
frage, but  elected  on  a  system  of  elections  by  which  all  groups  of  thft 
population  were  represented,  though  not  in  proportion  to  thai] 
number.  It  was  in  that  sense  a  representative  body.  It  had  legisla- 
tive functions,  but  it  did  not  have  much  control  over  the  adminift 
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tration.    In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  had  a  legislature  elected,  it 

was  technically  called  a  constitutional  form  of  government,  though 

in  actual  practice  the  parliament  had  very  little  independent  voice 

in  the  affairs  of  the  countrv.    It  had  no  control  over  the  administra- 

tion.    It  did  control  legislation  to  a  certain  extent. 
This  institution  was  introduced  in  1905.    From  the  very  start  there 

was  conflict  between  what  was  called  the  government,  that  is  the 

executive,  and  this  legislative  body.  The  first  Duma  sat  only  two 
months  and  was  dissolved.  The  second  Duma  sat  only  two  months 
and  was  dissolved.  A  change  in  the  election  law  was  introduced  by 
which  a  larger  share  in  the  voting  and  dominant  control  of  the  elec- 
tions was  secured  to  the  landlord  and  manufacturing  classes  in  the 
third  Duma. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  change  in  election  law  was  made  by 
whom? 

Mr.  Harper.  It  was  made  by  the  sovereign,  by  the  Emperor,  and 
this  was  <juite  distinctly  a  coup  d'etat.  It  was  an  infringement  of  the 
constitution — the  fundamental  laws. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  was  not  made  by  the  legislative  body  of  the 
nation  ? 

Mr.  Harper.  No.    It  was  made  by  the  sovereign. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Had  this  Duma  any  real  legislative  power? 

Mr.  Harper.  In  the  fundamental  law  one  clause  read  that  no  meas- 
ure could  become  a  law  without  the  sanction  of  the  imperial  council — 
which  was  an  upper  house,  half  appointed  and  half  elected — and  the 
Imperial  Duma.  Various  devices  were  used  to  get  around  that  pro- 
vision. I  will  cite  just  one.  In  the  fundamental  law  there  was  also 
a  provision  that  in  the  event  of  emergency  the  administration  or 
executive  could  introduce  a  measure,  and  could  apply  that  measure 
immediately,  the  provision  being  made,  however,  that  within  60 
days  after  the  reconvening  of  the  legislature  the  measure  must  be 
su&mitted  to  the  legislature. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  it  under  the  emergency  provision  that  the 
Czar  proclaimed  the  change  in  this  election  law  that  you  spoke  of? 

Mr.  Harper.  No;  he  did  not.  In  the  manifesto  dissolving  the 
second  Duma  and  introducing  the  new  electoral  law,  though  I  do  not 
recall  the  words  exactly,  he  pointed  out  that  this  second  Duma  had 
not  proven  worthy;  that  the  system  of  election  was  faulty;  and  he 
appealed  to  his  historic  right  to  change  the  law.  It  was  frankly  a 
coup  d'etat. 

This  third  Duma  was  elected,  if  I  remember  correctly,  in  1907.  It 
went  through  its  full  period  of  five  years,  but  toward  the  end  of 
its  session,  despite  the  fact  that  it  had  been  elected  under  this  new 
law  which  gave  to  the  propertied  classes  the  majority  of  the  seats  in 
the  electoral  colleges  that  elected  the  Duma — it  was  an  indirect 
election — the  Duma  developed  an  oppositional^  spirit. 

During  the  elections  for  the  fourth  Duma  in  1912 — I  happened  to 
be  in  Russia  at  thet  time — the  administration  was  able,  through 
its  local  officials,  to  exercise  a  very  definite  control  over  the  elections, 
and  the  fourth  Duma  had  even  a  larger  majority  of  the  landlord  and 
manufacturing  classes.  They  were  politically  the  more  conservative 
element  of  the  community,  and  this  election  law  was  a  very  interesting 
law  in  that  it  definitely  provided  for  representation  of  all  groups  of 
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the  population.    I  avoid  the  word  "class,"  and  call  them  groups — 
economic  groups.     The  Russian  community  had  been  divided  into 
economic  groups  very  rigidly  for  a  great  many  generations.    The 
system  of  taxation  was  perhaps  the  most  important  factor  behind  this 
distribution  of  the  population  into  economic  groups.    Roughly,  a  man 
who  was  a  landlord  owning  a  large  estate  would  be  in  the  iandlord 
group;  the  manufacturer  would  be  in  the  manufacturers'  group. 
There  would  also  be  the  workmen  group  and  the  peasant  group. 
Those  were  the  largest  groups.     The  clergy  were  also  a  group  by 
themselves,  the  basis  not  being  economic  entirely,  although  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  because  the  clergy  under  the  old  regime  received  not 
only  a  salary  but  were  assigned  a  certain  amount  of  land,  which  the 
village  priest  either  cultivated  himself  or  had  cultivated,  and  that 
wan  part  of  his  means  of  subsistence. 

This  electoral  law  provided  for  the  representation  of  each  of  those 
groups,  and  it  provided  that  the  peasants  must  elect  a  peasant 
representative  from  their  own  number  to  this  assembly.  Without 
going  into  the  detail  of  that  law,  the  result  was  that  one  found  in 
the  fourth  Duma,  on  the  eve  of  the  war,  landlords,  one  found  manu- 
facturers, one  found  peasants — that  is  to  say.  men  who  came  from  the 
villages — and  one  found  workmen  who  were  elected  under  this  elec- 
toral system  from  the  factories.  In  one  sense  it  was  a  very  repre- 
sentative body,  in  that  all  groups  had  their  spokesman,  the  basis  of 
the  law  being  that  workmen  *s  interests  could  be  represented  only  by 
workmen,  and  peasants7  interests  by  peasants. 

Theoretically,  then,  all  groups  were  represented,  and  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  the  weight  that  the  electoral  law  gave  to  each  group.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  of  the  450  members  of  the  Duma,  only  13  or  14 
were  workmen,  and  the  peasants  were  about  80,  one  from  each  of 
the  provinces,  and  some  had  slipped  in  in  addition  to  the  peasant 
deputies  that  had  been  elected  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  from 
each  province.  Then  the  rest  were  professional  men,  men  of  the 
liberal  professions,  landlords  or  manufacturers,  the  landlord  and 
manufacturing  classes  being  given  by  the  law  a  majority  in  the 
assembly. 

The    fourth   Duma   worked    with   the   government   for   the   first 
period  of  its  existence,  but  very  early,  before  the  war,  there  developed 
the  conflict  between  the  Duma,  representing  the  beginning  of  con- 
stitutionalism in  Russia,  and  the  government.     This  conflict  was 
very  bitter  on  the  eve  of  the  war.     The  first  reports  from  Russia, 
after  the  declaration  or  outbreak  of  war  in  August,  1914,  spoke  of 
a  session  of  the  Duma  that  was  called.     The  Duma  was  called,  was 
convened  in  extraordinary  session,  and  the  reports  of  the  speeches 
there  showed  that  all  the  leaders  of  the  various  parties  in  the  Duma — 
and  there  were  social  democrats  and  reactionaries — were  going  to* 
drop  their  political  strife  in  support  of  the  government,  and  th& 
Duma  voted  the  war  appropriations  asked  for  by  the  government. 

When  the  war  began  to  go  against  Russia,  and  members  of  the 
Duma  saw  the  inefficiency  with  which  the  war  was  being  conducted, 
thev  demanded  a  reconvening  of  the  Duma,  which  took  place  in  the 
early  months  of  1915,  and  at  that  meeting  it  was  clear  that  conflict 
was  again  developing  between  the  Duma  and  the  government, 
not  on  the  basis  of  any  internal  political  questions,  out  on  the 
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isis  of  the  acts  and  methods  of  the  government  in  organizing 
the  machinery  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  This  conflict  took 
a  sharper  turn  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  the  war 
after  the  defeats  and  military  disasters  on  the  southwestern  "front, 
and  in  Poland  particularly,  and  the  Duma  was  convened  but  not 
allowed  to  sit  for  a  very  long  period. 

I  left  Russia,  on  my  second  visit  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in 
September,  1916,  and  by  that  date  the  conflict  between  the  Duma  and 
the  government  had  become  very  definite,  and  those  of  us  who 
were  following  that  phase  of  the  situation  saw  very  many  evidences 
pointing  to  an  open  conflict  between  the  public,  which  was  repre- 
sented with  the  limitations  that  I  have  indicated  in  this  Duma,  and 
the  government,  or  administration,  the  ruling  group. 

The  history  of  the  revolution,  as  given  by  Dr.  Huntington,  points 
jut  that  during  the  period  of  the  revolution  itself,  that  first  week, 
lie  Duma  played  a  very  important  role,  and  it  was  from  the  com- 
nittee  of  the  Duma  that  the  first  provisional  government  was  ap- 
>ointed,  in  collaboration — that  is,  after  consultation — with  the  lead- 
rs  in  these  other  institutions,  the  Soviets,  that  emerged  from  the  first 
ays  of  the  revolution. 
The  first  government  after  the  revolution  was  the  provisional  gov- 
rninent.  It  was  called  the  provisional  government,  the  word  "  pro- 
isional  "  indicating  that  it  was  not  a  permanent  government,  but 
>rovisional  until  the  convening  of  a  constituent  assembly  that  would 
letermine  the  form  of  government  for  Russia.  This  first  provisional 
rovernment  was  not  in  a  technical  and  political  sense  responsible 
o  anybody.  It  did  not  consider  itself  responsible  to  the  Duma. 
This  Duma  committee  had  met  during  those  first  days  of  the 
revolution  and  selected  this  government,  and  continued  to  meet 
hut  really  as  a  private  gathering.  The  Duma  was  not  abolished.  It 
was  a  very  moot  question  as  to  what  the  status  of  the  parliament  of 
the  old  regime  was  after  the  revolution.  The  government  was  not 
responsible  to  these  new  institutions,  the  Soviets,  that  had  grown  up, 
that  had  emerged  with  the  revolution,  institutions  organized  defi- 
nitely on  the  class  basis,  councils  of  workmen  and  soldiers  and  coun- 
cil* of  peasants. 

In  the  first  provisional  government  there  was  one  member  who 
was  at  the  same  time  the  vice  president  of  the  central  committee  of 
the  Petrograd  council  of  workmen  and  soldiers'  deputies,  which  was 
the  first  of  the  councils  to  emerge,  and  that  was  Kerensky,  but  he 
*as  not  in  there  as  the  representative  of  the  council,  and  he  was  not 
technically  responsible  to  the  Soviets.  This  first  provisional  govern- 
ment was,  therefore,  as  its  name  indicated,  a  provisional  government 
exercising  a  kind  of  supreme  authority.  One  could  hardly  call  it  a 
dictatorship,  but  it  was  not  responsible  to  any  legislative  body.  It 
recognized  the  influence  of  the  Soviets  as  shown  by  the  facts  that 
in  the  second  month  of  the  revolution  two  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment resigned  largely  because  of  the  attitude  and  the  criticisms 
of  their  policies  and  of  their  acts  in  the  Soviets.  The  Soviets  in- 
stituted themselves  as  the  organization  of  what  was  known  as  the 
revolutionary  democracy  of  the  workmen,  of  the  peasants,  and  of 
the  soldiers.  They  did  not  pretend  during  those  first  two  months 
of  the  revolution  to  exercise  political  power  in  the  technical  sense. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  SAMUEL  N.  HAEPEE. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Maj.  Humes.  Mr.  Harper,  where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Harper.  Chicago. 

Maj.  Humes.  In  what  business  or  profession  are  vou  engaged? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  am  a  teacher  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Maj.  Humes.  Have  you  during  a  number  of  years  past  given 
special  attention  to  Russia  and  to  Russian  conditions  and  Russian 
history  ? 

Mr.  Harper.  My  special  topic  of  study  has  been  Russia.  My 
official  title  in  the  university  is  assistant  professor  of  Russian  lan- 
guage and  institutions.  I  have  devoted  the  major  portion  of  my 
time  during  the  last  15  years  to  the  study  of  Russian  institutions, 
Russian  history,  and  Russian  political  movements. 

Maj.  Humes.  How  much  time  have  you  spent  in  Russia  during 
that  period? 

Mr.  Harper.  An  aggregate,  I  should  say,  of  about  four  years,  but 
it  has  been  spread  out.  I  have  been  able  to  go  to  Russia  frequently 
by  arrangements  with  the  university  or  other  institutions  with  which 
I  have  been  connected.  I  have  made  to  Russia  12  visits,  varying  in 
length  from  two  to  six  months. 

Maj.  Humes.  When  were  you  last  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Harper.  In  1917.  I  arrived  in  Russia  the  end  of  June,  1917, 
and  left  the  end  of  September  of  that  same  year,  1917. 

Maj.  Humes.  That  was  during  the  so-called  Kerensky  regime? 

Mr.  Harper.  Yes.  I  arrived  when  Prince  Lvoff  was  still  prime 
minister  of  the  first  provisional  government. 

Maj.  Humes.  Have  you  during  the  last  few  years  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Government  in  connection  with  any  Russian  work? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  have  not  been  in  the  service  of  the  Government  in 
the  sense  of  being  officially  appointed  as  a  Government  official  or  at- 
tached officially'  to  an  embassv,  but  in  my  last  two  visits  to  Russia,  in 
1916  and  1917,  I  offered  my  services  to  the  ambassador,  and  my 
services  were  used  occasionally  as  an  interpreter.  But  I  have  had  no 
official  connection  with  the  Government  in  the  sense  of  being  ap- 
pointed to  a  definite  task  or  being  paid  for  a  definite  piece  of  wort. 

Maj.  Humes.  Now,  Professor,  will  you  outline  the  changes  in  the 
Government  of  Russia,  commencing  with  the  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archical government,  the  different  forms  of  government,  and  the  the- 
ories of  government  of  the  different  regimes? 

Mr.  Harper.  The  form  of  government  before  the  revolution  was 
somewhat  difficult  to  define  in  our  terms. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  do  you  mean  by  revolution? 

Mr.  Harper.  Before  the  revolution  of  March,  1917.  The  head  of 
the  state  was  an  emperor  so  that  we  call  it  a  monarchical  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  fundamental  laws,  what  would  be  our  Constitution, 
spoke  of  him  as  an  autocrat.  There  had  been  instituted  since  1905 aj 
representative  elective  assembly,  the  Duma,  elected  not  by  direct  suf- 
frage, but  elected  on  a  system  of  elections  by  which  all  groups  of  th 
population  were  represented,  though  not  in  proportion  to  th< 
number.  It  was  in  that  sense  a  representative  body.  It  had  lc 
tive  functions,  but  it  did  not  have  much  control  over  the  adi 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  had  a  legislature  elected,  it 
lically  called  a  constitutional  form  of  government,  though 

practice  the  parliament  had  very  little  independent  voice 
airs  of  the  country.  It  had  no  control  over  the  administra- 
lid  control  legislation  to  a  certain  extent, 
stitution  was  introduced  in  1905.  From  the  very  start  there 
ict  between  what  was  called  the  government,  that  is  the 
,  and  this  legislative  body.  The  first  Duma  sat  only  two 
nd  was  dissolved.  The  second  Duma  sat  only  two  months 
dissolved.  A  change  in  the  election  law  was  introduced  by 
arger  share  in  the  voting  and  dominant  control  of  the  elec- 

secured  to  the  landlord  and  manufacturing  classes  in  the 
ma. 

•  Wolcott.  That  change   in   election   law    was   made   by 

iRper.  It  was  hiade  by  the  sovereign,  by  the  Emperor,  and 
luite  distinctly  a  coup  d'6tat.  It  was  an  infringement  of  the 
on — the  fundamental  laws. 

•  Wolcott.  It  was  not  made  by  the  legislative  body  of  the 

rper.  No.    It  was  made  by  the  sovereign. 

•  Wolcott.  Had  this  Duma  any  real  legislative  power? 
rper.  In  the  fundamental  law  one  clause  read  that  no  meas- 
become  a  law  without  the  sanction  of  the  imperial  council — 
s  an  upper  house,  half  appointed  and  half  elected — and  the 
Duma.  Various  devices  were  used  to  get  around  that  pro- 
will  cite  just  one.    In  the  fundamental  law  there  was  also 

>n  that  in  the  event  of  emergency  the  administration  or 
could  introduce  a  measure,  and  could  apply  that  measure 
3ly,  the  provision  being  made,  however,  that  within  60 
r  the  reconvening  of  the  legislature  the  measure  must  be 

to  the  legislature. 

Wolcott.  Was  it  under  the  emergency  provision  that  the 
laimed  the  change  in  this  election  law  that  you  spoke  of? 
lRper.  No;  he  did  not.  In  the  manifesto  dissolving  the 
ima  and  introducing  the  new  electoral  law,  though  I  do  not 
words  exactly,  he  pointed  out  that  this  second  Duma  had 
n  worthy;  that  the  system  of  election  was  faulty;  and  he 
to  his  historic  right  to  change  the  law.  It  was  frankly  a 
t. 

ird  Duma  was  elected,  if  I  remember  correctly,  in  1907.  It 
ugh  its  full  period  of  five  years,  but  toward  the  end  of 
,  despite  the  fact  that  it  had  been  elected  under  this  new 
i  gave  to  the  propertied  classes  the  majority  of  the  seats  in 
ral  colleges  that  elected  the  Duma — it  was  an  indirect 
the  Duma  developed  an  oppositionary  spirit, 
the  elections  for  the  fourth  Duma  in  1912 — I  happened  to 
ssia  at  the  time — the  administration  was  able,  through 
ficials,  to  exercise  a  very  definite  control  over  the  elections, 
urth  Duma  had  even  a  larger  majority  of  the  landlord  and 
iring  classes.  They  were  politically  the  more  conservative 
!  the  community,  and  this  election  law  was  a  very  interesting 
t  it  definitely  provided  for  representation  of  all  groups  of 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  SAMUEL  N.  HAEPEE. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Maj.  Humes.  Mr.  Harper,  where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Harper.  Chicago. 

Maj.  Humes.  In  what  business  or  profession  are  vou  engaged? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  am  a  teacher  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Maj.  Humes.  Have  you  during  a  number  of  years  past  given 
special  attention  to  Russia  and  to  Russian  conditions  and  Russian 
history  ? 

Mr.  Harper.  My  special  topic  of  study  has  been  Russia.  My 
official  title  in  the"  university  is  assistant  professor  of  Russian  lan- 
guage and  institutions.  I  have  devoted  the  major  portion  of  my 
time  during  the  last  15  years  to  the  study  of  Russian  institutions, 
Russian  history,  and  Russian  political  movements. 

Maj.  Humes.  How  much  time  have  you  spent  in  Russia  during 
that  period? 

Mr.  Harper.  An  aggregate,  I  should  say,  of  about  four  years,  but 
it  has  been  spread  out.  I  have  been  able  to  go  to  Russia  frequently 
by  arrangements  with  the  university  or  other  institutions  with  which 
I  have  been  connected.  I  have  made  to  Russia  12  visits,  varying  in 
length  from  two  to  six  months. 

Maj.  Humes.  When  were  you  last  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Harper.  In  1917.  I  arrived  in  Russia  the  end  of  June,  1917, 
and  left  the  end  of  September  of  that  same  year.  1917. 

Maj.  Humes.  That  was  during  the  so-called  Kerensky  regime? 

Mr.  Harper.  Yes.  I  arrived  when  Prince  Lvoff  was  still  prime 
minister  of  the  first  provisional  government. 

Maj.  Humes.  Have  you  during  the  last  few  years  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Government  in  connection  with  anv  Russian  work? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  have  not  been  in  the  service  of  the  Government  in 
the  sense  of  being  officially  appointed  as  a  Government  official  or  at- 
tached officially  to  an  embassy,  but  in  my  last  two  visits  to  Russia,  in 
1916  and  1917,  I  offered  my  services  to  the  ambassador,  and  my 
services  were  used  occasionally  as  an  interpreter.  But  I  have  had  no 
official  connection  with  the  Government  in  the  sense  of  being  ap- 
pointed to  a  definite  task  or  being  paid  for  a  definite  piece  of  wort 

Maj.  Humes.  Now,  Professor,  will  you  outline  the  changes  in  the 
Government  of  Russia,  commencing  with  the  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archical government,  the  different  forms  of  government,  and  the  the- 
ories of  government  of  the  different  regimes? 

Mr.  IIarper.  The  form  of  government  before  the  revolution  was 
somewhat  difficult  to  define  in  our  terms. 

Mai.  Humes.  What  do  vou  mean  bv  revolution? 

Mr.  Harper.  Before  the  revolution  of  March,  1917.  The  head  ax 
the  state  was  an  emperor  so  that  we  call  it  a  monarchical  form  of  JJoM. 
eminent.  The  fundamental  laws,  what  would  be  our  Constitution! 
spoke  of  him  as  an  autocrat.  There  had  been  instituted  since  19Q5ft|; 
representative  elective  assembly,  the  Duma,  elected  not  by  direct 
frage,  but  elected  on  a  system  of  elections  by  which  all  groups  of 
population  were  represented,  though  not  in  proportion  to 
number.  It  was  in  that  sense  a  representative  body.  It  had  1< 
tive  functions,  but  it  did  not  have  much  control  over  the  adi 
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m.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  had  a  legislature  elected,  it 
echnically  called  a  constitutional  form  of  government,  though 
tual  practice  the  parliament  had  very  little  independent  voice 
»  affairs  of  the  country.  It  had  no  control  over  the  administra- 
It  did  control  legislation  to  a  certain  extent. 
is  institution  was  introduced  in  1905.  From  the  very  start  there 
conflict  between  what  was  called  the  government,  that  is  the 
tive,  and  this  legislative  body.  The  first  Duma  sat  only  two 
is  and  was  dissolved.  The  second  Duma  sat  only  two  months 
ras  dissolved.  A  change  in  the  election  law  was  introduced  by 
i  a  larger  share  in  the  voting  and  dominant  control  of  the  elec- 
was  secured  to  the  landlord  and  manufacturing  classes  in  the 
Duma, 
ator   Wolcott.  That  change   in   election    law    was   made   by 

9 

Harper.  It  was  made  by  the  sovereign,  by  the  Emperor,  and 
as  quite  distinctly  a  coup  d'etat.  It  was  an  infringement  of  the 
tution — the  fundamental  laws. 

ator  Wolcott.  It  was  not  made  bv  the  legislative  body  of  the 
i? 

Harper.  No.    It  was  made  by  the  sovereign, 
ator  Wolcott.  Had  this  Duma  any  real  legislative  power? 

Harper.  In  the  fundamental  law  one  clause  read  that  no  meas- 
uld  become  a  law  without  the  sanction  of  the  imperial  council — 

was  an  upper  house,  half  appointed  and  half  elected — and  the 
•ial  Duma.  Various  devices  were  used  to  get  around  that  pro- 
.  I  will  cite  just  one.  In  the  fundamental  law  there  was  also 
vision  that  in  the  event  of  emergency  the  administration  or 
ive  could  introduce  a  measure,  and  could  apply  that  measure 
liately,  the  provision  being  made,  however,  that  within  60 
after  the  reconvening  of  the  legislature  the  measure  must  be 
tted  to  the  legislature. 

ator  Wolcott.  Was  it  under  the  emergency  provision  that  the 
)roclaimed  the  change  in  this  election  law  that  you  spoke  of? 

Harper.  No;  he  did  not.  In  the  manifesto  dissolving  the 
[  Duma  and  introducing  the  new  electoral  law.  though  I  do  not 
the  words  exactly,  he  pointed  out  that  this  second  Duma  had 
•oven  worthy ;  that  the  system  of  election  was  faulty ;  and  he 
led  to  his  historic  right  to  change  the  law.  It  was  frankly  a 
1'etat. 

5  third  Duma  was  elected,  if  I  remember  correctly,  in  1907.  It 
through  its  full  period  of  five  years,  but  toward  the  end  of 
sion,  despite  the  fact  that  it  had  been  elected  under  this  new 
hich  gave  to  the  propertied  classes  the  majority  of  the  seats  in 
ectoral  colleges  that  elected  the  Duma — it  was  an  indirect 
n — the  Duma  developed  an  oppositional^  spirit. 
ing  the  elections  for  the  fourth  Duma  in  1912 — I  happened  to 

Russia  at  the  time — the  administration  was  able,  through 
H  officials,  to  exercise  a  very  definite  control  over  the  elections, 
e  fourth  Duma  had  even  a  larger  majority  of  the  landlord  and 
acturing  classes.  They  were  politically  the  more  conservative 
it  of  the  community,  and  this  election  law  was  a  very  interesting 

that  it  definitely  provided  for  representation  of  all  groups  of 
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the  population.    I  avoid  the  word  "class,"  and  call  them  groups — 
economic  groups.     The  Russian  community  had  been  divided  into 
economic  groups  very  rigidly  for  a  great  many  generations.    The 
system  of  taxation  was  perhaps  the  most  important  factor  behind  this 
distribution  of  the  population  into  economic  groups.    Roughly,  a  man 
who  was  a  landlord  owning  a  large  estate  would  be  in  the  landlord 
group;  the  manufacturer  would  be  in  the  manufacturers'  group. 
There  would  also  be  the  workmen  group  and  the  peasant  group. 
Those  were  the  largest  groups.     The  clergy  were  also  a  group  by 
themselves,  the  basis  not  being  economic  entirely,  although  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  because  the  clergy  under  the  old  regime  received  not 
only  a  salary  but  were  assigned  a  certain  amount  of  land,  which  the 
village  priest  either  cultivated  himself  or  had  cultivated,  and  that 
was  part  of  his  means  of  subsistence. 

This  electoral  law  provided  for  the  representation  of  each  of  those 
groups,  and  it  provided  that  the  peasants  must  elect  a  peasant 
representative  from  their  own  number  to  this  assembly.  Without 
going  into  the  detail  of  that  law,  the  result  was  that  one  found  in 
the  fourth  Duma,  on  the  eve  of  the  war,  landlords,  one  found  manu- 
facturers, one  found  peasants — that  is  to  say,  men  who  came  from  the 
villages — and  one  found  workmen  who  were  elected  under  this  elec- 
toral system  from  the  factories.  In  one  sense  it  was  a  very  repre- 
sentative body,  in  that  all  groups  had  their  spokesman,  the  basis  of 
the  law  being  that  workmen's  interests  could  be  represented  only  by 
workmen,  and  peasants'  interests  by  peasants. 

Theoretically,  then,  all  groups  were  represented,  and  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  the  weight  that  the  electoral  law  gave  to  each  group.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  of  the  450  members  of  the  Duma,  only  13  or  14 
were  workmen,  and  the  peasants  were  about  80.  one  from  each  of 
the  provinces,  and  some  had  slipped  in  in  addition  to  the  peasant 
deputies  that  had  been  elected  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  from 
each  province.  Then  the  rest  were  professional  men,  men  of  the 
liberal  professions,  landlords  or  manufacturers,  the  landlord  and 
manufacturing  classes  being  given  by  the  law  a  majority  in  the 
assembly. 

The   fourth   Duma   worked   with   the   government   for   the   first 
period  of  its  existence,  but  very  early,  before  the  war,  there  developed 
the  conflict  between  the  Duma,  representing  the  beginning  of  con- 
stitutionalism in  Russia,  and  the  government.     This  conflict  wa* 
very  bitter  on  the  eve  of  the  war.     The  first  reports  from  Russia, 
after  the  declaration  or  outbreak  of  war  in  August,  1914,  spoke  of 
a  session  of  the  Duma  that  was  called.    The  Duma  was  called,  was 
convened  in  extraordinary  session,  and  the  reports  of  the  speeches 
there  showed  that  all  the  leaders  of  the  various  parties  in  the  Duma — 
and  there  were  social  democrats  and  reactionaries — were  going  to 
drop  their  political  strife  in  support  of  the  government,  and  th© 
Duma  voted  the  war  appropriations  asked  for  by  the  government 

When  the  war  began  to  go  against  Russia,  and  members  of  the 
Duma  saw  the  inefficiency  with  which  the  war  was  being  conducted, 
they  demanded  a  reconvening  of  the  Duma,  which  took  place  in  the 
early  months  of  1915,  and  at  that  meeting  it  was  clear  that  conflict 
was  again  developing  between  the  Duma  and  the  government,  ^ 
not  on  the  basis  of  any  internal  political  questions,  out  on  the 
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isis  of  the  acts  and  methods  of  the  government  in  organizing 
the  machinery  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  This  conflict  took 
a  sharper  turn  in  the  oeginnin^  of  the  second  year  of  the  war 
after  the  defeats  and  military  disasters  on  the  southwestern  front, 
and  in  Poland  particularly,  and  the  Duma  was  convened  but  not 
allowed  to  sit  for  a  very  long  period. 

I  left  Russia,  on  my  second  visit  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in 
September,  1916,  and  by  that  date  the  conflict  between  the  Duma  and 
the  government  had  become  very  definite,  and  those  of  us  who 
were  following  that  phase  of  the  situation  saw  very  many  evidences 
pointing  to  an  open  conflict  between  the  public,  which  was  repre- 
sented with  the  limitations  that  I  have  indicated  in  this  Duma,  and 
he  government,  or  administration,  the  ruling  group. 

The  history  of  the  revolution,  as  given  by  Dr.  Huntington,  points 
ait  that  during  the  period  of  the  revolution  itself,  that  first  week, 
he  Duma  played  a  very  important  role,  and  it  was  from  the  com- 
nittee  of  the  Duma  that  the  first-  provisional  government  was  ap- 
>ointed.  in  collaboration — that  is,  arter  consultation — with  the  lead- 
re  in  these  other  institutions,  the  Soviets,  that  emerged  from  the  first 
ays  of  the  revolution. 

The  first  government  after  the  revolution  was  the  provisional  gov- 
rnment.  It  was  called  the  provisional  government,  the  word  "  pro- 
isioital  v  indicating  that  it  was  not  a  permanent  government,  but 
provisional  until  the  convening  of  a  constituent  assembly  that  would 
let  ermine  the  form  of  government  for  Russia.  This  first  provisional 
government  was  not  in  a  technical  and  political  sense  responsible 
o  anybody.  It  did  not  consider  itself  responsible  to  the  Duma. 
This  Duma  committee  had  met  during  those  first  days  of  the 
•evolution  and  selected  this  government,  and  continued  to  meet 
mt  really  as  a  private  gathering.  The  Duma  was  not  abolished.  It 
was  a  very  moot  question  as  to  what  the  status  of  the  parliament  of 
the  old  regime  was  after  the  revolution.  The  government  was  not 
responsible  to  these  new  institutions,  the  Soviets,  that  had  grown  up, 
that  had  emerged  with  the  revolution,  institutions  organized  defi- 
nitely on  the  class  basis,  conn  ils  of  workmen  and  soldiers  and  coun- 
cil* of  peasants. 

In  the  first  provisional  government  there  was  one  member  who 
was  at  the  same  time  the  vice  president  of  the  central  committee  of 
the  Petrograd  council  of  workmen  and  soldiers'  deputies,  which  was 
the  first  of  the  councils  to  emerge,  and  that  was  Kerensky,  but  he 
was  not  in  there  as  the  representative  of  the  council,  and  he  was  not 
technically  responsible  to  the  Soviets.  This  first  provisional  govern- 
ment was,  therefore,  as  its  name  indicated,  a  provisional  government 
exercising  a  kind  of  supreme  authority.  One  could  hardly  call  it  a 
dictatorship,  but  it  was  not  responsible  to  any  legislative  body.  It 
recognized  the  influence  of  the  Soviets  as  shown  by  the  facts  that 
in  the  second  month  of  the  revolution  two  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment resigned  largely  because  of  the  attitude  and  the  criticisms 
of  their  policies  and  of  their  acts  in  the  Soviets.  The  Soviets  in- 
stituted themselves  as  the  organization  of  what  was  known  as  the 
revolutionary  democracy  of  the  workmen,  of  the  peasants,  and  of 
the  soldiers.  They  did  not  pretend  during  those  first  two  months 
of  the  revolution  to  exercise  political  power  in  the  technical  sense. 
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The  resolution  of  the.  soviet  executive  council  said  definitely  that 
they  would  support  the  provisional  government  so  long  as  it  clearly 
by  its  policies  showed  it  was  following  a  democratic  line.  The 
soviet  constituted  itself  as  a  kind  of  watchdog  over  the  provisional 
government. 

After  the  resignation  of  the  two  ministers  of  the  first  provisional 
government,  because  of  the  attitude  toward  them  of  the  Soviets,  the 
question  of  a  frank  coalition  government  in  which  should  be  repre- 
sented members  of  all  parties,  was  taken  up,  and  the  nonsocialists  in- 
sisted on  the  formation  of  what  is  generally  known  as  and  what  was 
specifically  called  in  Russia  a  coalition  government,  in  which  there 
should  be  representatives  of  all  parties,  socialists,  nonsocialists.  and 
the  socialist  members  who  were  in  this  coalition  government  were 
also  members  of  the  soviet. 

Again,  it  was  not  a  question  of  their  being  selected  by  the  Soviets, 
elected  from  the  soviet  to  represent  the  Soviets  in  the  government. 
They  merely  recognized  their  personal  responsibility  to  the  soviet, 
and  were  constantly  reporting  to  the  soviet  on  their  policies,  apj>ear- 
ing  before  the  Soviets,  justifying  their  measures  before  the  Soviets. 
That  was  the  coalition  form  of  government  that  was  introduced  in 
June.  It  still  called  itself  a  provisional  government,  waiting  for  the 
constituent  assembly  to  determine  the  final  form  of  government  in 
Russia.  There  were  later  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  pro- 
visional government  at  moments  of  crisis.  At  such  moments  of  crisis 
many  persons  would  resign,  and  there  were  a  whole  series  of  crises 
from  •Tilly  on.  Other  members  would  be  brought  in.  The  coalition 
idea  was  maintained,  however,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Ilolsheviki  coup 
d'etat,  there  being  in  the  provisional  government  always  representa- 
tives of  the  two  main  political  groups  or  tendencies,  the  nonsocialists 
and  the  socialists. 

We  could  hardly  speak  of  that, as  a  definite  form  of  government. 
It  was  a  provisional  form  of  government  to  carry  the  country  through 
the  first  months  until  the  constituent  assembly  could  be  convened. 

The  revolution  was  in  March,  1917.  The  date  for  the  convening  of 
the  constituent  assembly  was  fixed  for  September,  1917.  That  date 
was  later  postponed  to  December,  1917,  the  postponement  being  made 
when  Kerensky,  who  was  prime  minister,  saw  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  conduct  the  election,  not  because  no  preparations  had  l>een 
made,  but  because  the  economic  organization  of  the  country  had  col- 
lapsed, and  the  war  burdens  and  general  disorganization  of  the  coun- 
try, not  produced  by  the  revolution  entirely,  but  inherited  from  the 
old  regime,  made  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  reelections  of  local 
government  bodies  which  were  to  take  place  before  the  general  elec- 
tions for  the.  constituent  assemblv. 

• 

In  July  and  August  they  started  to  reelect,  under  a  new  law.  the 
local  government  bodies,  the  municipal  councils,  and  what  the  Rus- 
sians call  their  provincial  councils,  somewhat  similar  to  our  county 
councils,  local  government  in  rural  as  opposed  to  urban  com- 
munities. These  elections  took  place  in  July  and  August.  The  sys- 
tem of  election  was  universal  suffrage,  direct  vote,  proportional  repre- 
sentation. These  new  bodies  were  to  be  elected  on  the  basis  of  elec- 
tion lists  that  were  prepared  during  the  registration  of  those  first 
months.    Then,  one  of  their  first  tasks  was  to  be  the  verification  of 
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the  registration  or  election  lists,  so  that  on  the  basis  of  these  verified 
election  lists  the  election  for  the  constituent  assembly  could  take  place. 
We  often  hear  the  statement  that  the  provisional  government  delib- 
erately postponed  the  convening  of  the  constituent  assembly.     I  have 
personally  ielt  that  that  statement  was  not  a  correct  statement ;  that 
the  reasons  given  for  postponing  were  perfectly  valid.    The  Kerensky 
government  stated  definitely,  as  I  recall  it,  that  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  sacrifice  regularity  of  election  in  order  to  have  the  constituent 
assembly  meet  a  little  earlier.     Those  of  us  who  were  there  at  the 
time  saw  the  confusion  of  the  country,  and  knew  that  when  there 
had  been  elections  in  Russia  before  they  had  been  on  a  class  basis, 
the  community  having  been  divided  into  groups:  that  there  never  has 
been  held  a  general  election:  this  was  to  have  been  the  first  general 
election  in  a  country  covering  an  enormous  area  and  a  large  popula- 
tion.   Taking  those  facts  into  consideration,  I  think  that  those  of  us 
who  were  there  saw  that  it  was  a  physical  impossibility  to  have  an 
election  earlier,  always  having  in  mind  the  need  for  taking  every 
precaution  for  the  regularity  of  the  elections. 

It  was  just  on  the  eve  of  the  elections  for  the  constituent  assembly 
that  the  Bolsheviki  accomplished  their  coup  d'etat.  They  had  pre- 
viously advocated  franklv  in  their  papers  the  overthrow  of  the  pro- 
visional government  and  the  passing  of  all  power  to  the  Soviets. 
They  were  opposed  to  the  idea  of  coalition,  of  cooperation  between 
the  socialists  and  nonsocialists.  or,  to  use  other  terminology,  be- 
tween the  proletariat  and  the  bourgeois  elements.  They  had  op- 
posed the  provisional  government  on  principle,  and  they  had  at- 
tacked it  specifically  for  certain  policies,  and  they  had  advocated 
that  the  soviets  take  over  all  political  authority. 

In  the  summer,  in  the  time  that  I  was  there,  the  Bolsheviki  did  not 

definitely  abandon  the  idea  of  a  constituent  assemblv.    It  was  sonie- 

tunes  rather  difficult  to  reconcile  their  attacks  on  the  Government  for 

postponing  the  constituent  assembly  with  their  other  statement  that 

all  power  should  pass  to  the  Soviets.    It  would  seem  that  their  idea 

was  to  plav  one  against  the  other.     By  November  it  was  evident  that 

they  had  decided  to  play  the  first  point  of  their  program,  the  taking 

over  of  all  power  by  the  soviet,  and  that  was  what  their  coup  d'etat 

implied.    The  soviets  were  to  take  over  forcibly  the  government  and 

organize  definitely  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  for  the  period  of 

transition  to  a  new  order  of  societv,  what  thev  now  call  a  socialistic 

federated  soviet  republic. 

Senator  Overman.  Who  devised  that  scheme?  Was  it  Lenine  or 
Trotsky,  or  more  intelligent  men  than  either  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Harper.  That  would  be  difficult  to  say.  The  two  most  out- 
standing intellectual  forces,  the  two  deepest  thinkers,  the  two  best 
t  known  because  of  their  records,  are  the  two  men  Lenine  and  Trotsky, 
men  who  have  been  known  in  Russian  revolutionary  circles  for  a  good 
t  many  years. 
I      Senator  Woloott.  Trotsky  also? 

Mr.  Harper.  Trotsky  also.  He  was  known  as  an  active  and  promi- 
nent participant  in  the  revolution  of  1905,  that  was  referred  to  this 
morning,  and  Lenine  was  prominent  in  the  revolutionary  movement. 
Both  01  the  men,  because  of  conditions  in  Russia,  had  lived  abroad. 
Both  of  them  were  writers  and  publicists,  had  written  books,  and  had 
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contributed  to — I  believe  they  were  even  editors  of — newspapers, 
organs  representing  the  views  of  the  Russian  socialists. 

The  publications  of  the  Russian  socialists  had  to  be  printed  abroad 
during  the  last  15  or  more  years.  There  had  developed  from  a 
very  early  period  in  Russian  revolutionary  movements,  from  the 
fifties  of  the' last  century,  what  is  known  as  the  foreign  press  of 
Russia,  publications  in  Russian  published  abroad  but  intended  pri- 
marily for  the  Russian  public,  published  abroad  because  of  censor- 
ship conditions  in  Russia,  smuggled  into  Russia  by  various  methods. 
Lenine  and  Trotsky  were  prominent  participants  in  this  foreign 
literature,  and  all  of  them  debated  and  carried  on  polemics  in  regard 
to  the  government.  And  in  the  congress  of  Russian  socialist  parties 
Lenine  and  Trotsky  were  prominent. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  know  Lenine  and  Trotsky? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  did  not  know  Trotsky  personally.  I  of  course 
know  his  writings,  and  I  heard  him  speak  on  several  occasions  last 
summer.  I  did  not  know  Lenine  personally,  although  of  course  I 
had  known  of  Lenine  and  of  his  name  as  far  back  as  1905. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  they  peasants? 

Mr.  Harper.  No;  Lenine  came  from  what  is  generally  translated  as 
the  nobilitv  class.  That  is  hardlv  a  correct  translation.  That  is  the 
class  that  includes  the  landlord  class,  but  it  includes  many  who  are 
not  landlords.  Perhaps  I  could  bring  my  point  out  more  clearly  by 
saying  that  a  man  who  gets  a  university  degree  is  by  that  very  fact 
put  into  the  nobility  class  though  not  hereditary  nobility.  The  fact 
that  he  was  in  the  nobility  class  did  not  mean  that  Lenine  was  a  land- 
lord or  was  sympathetic  with  that  class.  It  meant  that  he  was  not  a 
peasant.  He  was  not  a  workman  who  had  grown  up  from  the  peas- 
antrv,  because  a  workman,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  com- 
paratively  now  phenomenon  in  Russia.  Russia  had  serfdom  until 
1.H01.  and  before  that  there  was  a  very  small  percentage  of  free  hired 
labor — wage  earners.  He  was  not  a  workman,  nor  a  merchant  regis- 
tered as  one  of  the  merchant  guild.  He  was  not  an  artisan.  He  was 
in  this  other  category,  the  nobility  class. 

Maj.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  his  occupation  during  all  his 
life  has  been  as  an  agitator?  You  have  told  us  what  he  was  not 
What  was  he,  in  other  words? 

Mr.  Harper.  His  brother  was  involved  in  one  of  the  earlier  revo- 
lutionary movements,  and  I  know  this  simply  from  the  accounts  of 
Lcninc/s  history.  The  fact  of  his  brother's  past  meant  that  he  was 
watched  particularly  when  he  was  a  student  in  the  university,  and 
was  subjected  to  police,  surveillance  and  supervision,  as  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  university  students  at  that  time  participated  in 
student  demonstrations  against  the  existing  form  of  government: 
sometimes  against  the  very  severe  regulations  with  regard  to  student 
activities  and  student  life.  Tt  would  seem  that  from  the  very  start  he 
was  not  only  a  socialist,  but  joined  in  the  conspirativc  organizations 
that  existed  among  the  radical  element  of  the  Russian  educated 
clasr-  among  universitv  students  particularly.  He  came  to  grief 
because*  of  his  publication  work,  his  writings,  and  had  to  leave.  I 
can  not  give  the  details.  I  believe  he  went  to  Siberia.  Because  of 
his  revolutionarv  activities  in  1903,  he  was  one  of  the  well-known 
thinkers  and  leaders  of  the  Russian  social  democratic  party.    He  was 
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ving  abroad  because  conditions  in  Russia  made  it  impossible  for 
im  to  reside  there. 

Maj.  Humes.  Let  me  ask  the  question  in  another  way.    How  did 
3  make  a  living?    Did  he  have  a  competency? 
Mr.  Harper.  I  presume  he  made  a  living  as  a  writer. 
Maj.  Humes.  That  was  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at. 
Senator  Overman.  What  is  his  racial  extraction? 
Mr.  Harper.  He  is  a  Russian ;  a  Slav. 
Senator  Overman.  What  is  Trotsky? 
Mr.  Harper.  A  Russian  Jew — of  Jewish  origin. 
Senator  Wolcott.  What  is  this  man  Tchictherin  ? 
Mr.  Harper.  Tchitcherin,  the  present  commisar  of  foreign  affairs,, 
a  Russian  Slav,  also  of  the  nobility  class. 

Senator  Wolcott.  These  three  men  are  all  in  the  nobility  class  ? 
Mr.  Harper.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  past  of  Trotsky.    Legally 
ley  were  in  the  nobility  class,  but  that  meant  simply  from  our 
Dint  of  view  that  they  were  men  of  liberal  education ;  writers. 
Senator  Wolcott.  The  nobility  class,  with  respect  to  them,  simply 
leant  that  they  were  educated  ? 
Mr.  Harper.  Yes.  * 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  universities  were  they  from? 
Mr.  Harper.  I  can  not  tell  you. 
Senator  Wolcott.  Russian  universities  ? 
Mr.  Harper.  Yes. 
Maj.  Humes.  Proceed,  Professor. 

Mr.  Harper.  Shall  I  proceed  on  the  question  of  the  form  of  gov- 
mment? 

Maj.  Humes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harper.  They  established,  in  November,  this  proletariat  dicta- 
>rship  under  a  definite  program  and  tactics,  to  carry  through  the 
eriod  of  transition  for  the  establishment  of  the  socialist  federated 
:>viet  republic.  The  theory  of  this  soviet  government — the  soviet, 
3rm  of  government,  has  already  been  outlined  by  Dr.  Huntington* 
or  the  period  of  transition,  the  bourgeois  class  was  to  have  no  right 
)  vote  in  the  election  of  Soviets,  or  to  be  elected  to  Soviets.  Only 
lose  who  labored  were  to  have  a  vote.  That  did  not  exclude  intel- 
«tual  thinkers,  men  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the  soviet  idea,  who 
ere  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  idea  and  lend  to  the  soviet  their 
itellectual  abilities.  They  were  considered  workers,  but  the  consti- 
ltion  provided  definitely  that  those  who  derived  income  from  the 
qploitation  of  the  labor  of  others,  or  from  rents  and  profits,  or  in- 
jrest,  were  to  be  excluded  from  participation  in  the  elections,  and 
ere  to  be  excluded  also,  it  was  definitely  stated,  from  being  elected. 
Now,  these  Soviets  were  to  be  local  and  central.  The  country  was 
)  be  covered  with  a  network  of  Soviets  built  up  from  the  smaller 
nits.  The  villages  were  to  elect  Soviets  and  delegates  to  the  dis- 
rict  Soviets,  which  were  in  turn  to  send  delegates  to  the  Soviets  of 
be  larger  administration  district,  which  was  to  send  delegates  to  the 
U-Russian  congress  of  Soviets,  which  was  to  meet  at  certain  inter- 
als.  The  constitution  provides  that  it  was  to  meet  at  least  twice  a 
fear.  I  believe  since  November,  1917,  there  have  been  six  all-Russian 
digresses  which  have  been  convened  more  frequently  because  of  the 
nany  problems  during  the  transition  period.    These  all-Russian  con- 
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the  population.  I  avoid  the  word  "class,"  and  call  them  groups — 
economic  groups.  The  Russian  community  had  been  divided  into 
economic  groups  very  rigidly  for  a  great  many  generations.  The 
system  of  taxation  was  perhaps  the  most  important  factor  behind  this 
distribution  of  the  population  into  economic  groups.  Roughly,  a  man 
who  was  a  landlord  owning  a  large  estate  would  be  in  the  landlord 
group;  the  manufacturer  would  be  in  the  manufacturers'  srroup. 
There  would  also  be  the  workmen  group  and  the  peasant  group. 
Those  were  the  largest  groups.  The  clergy  were  also  a  group  by 
themselves,  the  basis  not  being  economic  entirely,  although  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  because  the  clergy  under  the  old  regime  received  not 
only  a  salary  but  were  assigned  a  certain  amount  of  land,  which  the 
village  priest  either  cultivated  himself  or  had  cultivated,  and  that 
was  part  of  his  means  of  subsistence. 

This  electoral  law  provided  for  the  representation  of  each  of  those 
groups,  and  it  provided  that  the  peasants  must  elect  a  peasant 
representative  from  their  own  number  to  this  assembly.  Without 
going  into  the  detail  of  that  law,  the  result  was  that  one  found  in 
the  fourth  Duma,  on  the  eve  of  the  war,  landlords,  one  found  manu- 
facturers, one  found  peasants — that  is  to  say.  men  who  came  from  the 
villages — and  one  found  workmen  who  were  elected  under  this  elec- 
toral system  from  the  factories.  In  one  sense  it  was  a  very  repre- 
sentative body,  in  that  all  groups  had  their  spokesman,  the  basis  of 
the  law  being  that  workmen's  interests  could  be  represented  only  by 
workmen,  and  peasants'  interests  by  peasants. 

Theoretically,  then,  all  groups  were  represented,  and  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  the  weight  that  the  electoral  law  gave  to  each  group.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  of  the  450  members  of  the  Duma,  only  13  or  14 
were  workmen,  and  the  peasants  were  about  80.  one  from  each  of 
the  provinces,  and  some  had  slipped  in  in  addition  to  the  peasant 
deputies  that  had  been  elected  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  from 
each  province.  Then  the  rest  were  professional  men,  men  of  the 
liberal  professions,  landlords  or  manufacturers,  the  landlord  and 
manufacturing  classes  being  given  by  the  law  a  majority  in  the 
assembly. 

The  fourth  Duma  worked  with  the  government  for  the  first 
period  of  its  existence,  but  very  early,  before  the  war,  there  developed 
the  conflict  between  the  Duma,  representing  the  beginning  of  con- 
stitutionalism in  Russia,  and  the  government.  This  conflict  was 
very  bitter  on  the  eve  of  the  war.  The  first  reports  from  Russia 
after  the  declaration  or  outbreak  of  war  in  August,  1914,  spoke  of 
a  session  of  the  Duma  that  was  called.  The  Duma  was  called,  wis 
convened  in  extraordinary  session,  and  the  reports  of  the  speeches 
there  showed  that  all  the  leaders  of  the  various  parties  in  the  Duma— 
and  there  were  social  democrats  and  reactionaries — were  going  to 
drop  their  political  strife  in  support  of  the  government,  and  tta 
Duma  voted  the  war  appropriations  asked  for  by  the  government 

When  the  war  began  to  go  against  Russia,  and  members  of  thft 
Duma  saw  the  inefficiency  with  which  the  war  was  being  conducted,  J— 
they  demanded  a  reconvening  of  the  Duma,  which  took  place  in  "" 
early  months  of  1915,  and  at  that  meeting  it  was  clear  that  co: 
was   again   developing  between   the  Duma   and   the   gove 
not  on  the  basis  of  any  internal  political  questions,  out  on 
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basis  of  the  acts  and  methods  of  the  government  in  organizing 
the  machinery  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  This  confuct  took 
a  sharper  turn  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  the  war 
after  the  defeats  and  military  disasters  on  the  southwestern  front, 
and  in  Poland  particularly,  and  the  Duma  was  convened  but  not 
allowed  to  sit  for  a  very  long  period. 

I  left  Russia,  on  my  second  visit  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in 
September,  1916,  and  by  that  date  the  conflict  between  the  Duma  and 
the  government  had  oecome  very  definite,  and  those  of  us  who 
were  following  that  phase  of  the  situation  saw  very  many  evidences 
pointing  to  an  open  conflict  between  the  public,  which  was  repre- 
sented with  the  limitations  that  I  have  indicated  in  this  Duma,  and 
the  government,  or  administration,  the  ruling  group. 

The  history  of  the  revolution,  as  given  by  Dr.  Huntington,  points 
out  that  during  the  period  of  the  revolution  itself,  that  first  week, 
the  Duma  played  a  very  important  role,  and  it  was  from  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Duma  that  the  first  provisional  government  was  ap- 
pointed, in  collaboration — that  is,  after  consultation — with  the  lead- 
ers in  these  other  institutions,  the  Soviets,  that  emerged  from  the  first 
davs  of  the  revolution. 

The  first  government  after  the  revolution  was  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment. It  was  called  the  provisional  government,  the  word  "  pro- 
vwonal"  indicating  that  it  was  not  a  permanent  government,  but 
provisional  until  the  convening  of  a  constituent  assembly  that  would 
determine  the  form  of  government  for  Russia.  This  first  provisional 
government  was  not  in  a  technical  and  political  sense  responsible 
to  anybody.  It  did  not  consider  itself  responsible  to  the  Duma. 
This  Duma  committee  had  met  during  those  first  days  of  the 
revolution  and  selected  this  government,  and  continued  to  meet 
hut  really  as  a  private  gathering.  The  Duma  was  not  abolished.  It 
was  a  very  moot  question  as  to  what  the  status  of  the  parliament  of 
the  old  regime  was  after  the  revolution.  The  government  was  not 
responsible  to  these  new  institutions,  the  Soviets,  that  had  grown  up, 
that  had  emerged  with  the  revolution,  institutions  organized  defi- 
nitely on  the  class  basis,  conn  i Is  of  workmen  and  soldiers  and  coun- 
<mN  of  peasants. 

In  the  first  provisional  government  there  was  one  member  who 
>va>  at  the  same  time  the  vice  president  of  the  central  committee  of 
the  Petrograd  council  of  workmen  and  soldiers'  deputies,  which  was 
the  first  of  the  councils  to  emerge,  and  that  was  Kerenskv,  but  he 
*a*  not  in  there  as  the  representative  of  the  council,  and  he  was  not 
technically  responsible  to  the  Soviets.  This  first  provisional  govern- 
ment was,  therefore,  as  its  name  indicated,  a  provisional  government 
exercising  a  kind  of  supreme  authority.  One  could  hardly  call  it  a 
dictatorship,  but  it  was  not  responsible  to  any  legislative  body.  It 
recognized  the  influence  of  the  Soviets  as  shown  by  the  facts  that 
in  the  second  month  of  the  revolution  two  members  of  the  gov- 
Ltmment  resigned  largely  because  of  the  attitude  and  the  criticisms 

their  policies  and  of  their  acts  in  the  Soviets.     The  Soviets  in- 
tilted  themselves  as  the  organization  of  what  was  known  as  the 

olutionary  democracy  of  the  workmen,  of  the  peasants,  and  of 

soldiers.     They  did  not  pretend  during  those  first  two  months 

Jie  revolution  to  exercise  political  power  in  the  technical  sense. 
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The  resolution  of  the  soviet  executive  council  said  definitely  that 
they  would  support  the  provisional  government  so  long  as  it  clearly 
by  its  policies  showed  it  was  following  a  democratic  line.  The 
soviet  constituted  itself  as  a  kind  of  watchdog  over  the  provisional 
government. 

After  the  resignation  of  the  two  ministers  of  the  first  provisional 
government,  because  of  the  attitude  toward  them  of  the  Soviets,  the 
question  of  a  frank  coalition  government  in  which  should  be  repre- 
sented members  of  all  parties,  was  taken  up,  and  the  nonsocialists  in- 
sisted on  the  formation  of  what  is  generally  known  as  and  what  was 
specifically  called  in  Russia  a  coalition  government,  in  which  there 
should  be  representatives  of  all  parties,  socialists,  nonsocialists,  and  : 
the  socialist  members  who  were  in  this  coalition  government  were  ' 
also  members  of  the  soviet. 

Again,  it  was  not  a  question  of  their  being  selected  by  the  Soviets, 
elected  from  the  soviet  to  represent  the  Soviets  in  the  government. 
They  merely  recognized  their  personal  responsibility  to  the  soviet, 
and  were  constantly  reporting  to  the  soviet  on  their  policies,  appear- 
ing before  the  Soviets,  justifying  their  measures  before  the  Soviets. 
That  was  the  coalition  form  of  government  that  was  introduced  in 
June.  It  still  called  itself  a  provisional  government,  waiting  for  the 
constituent  assembly  to  determine  the  final  form  of  government  in 
Russia.  There  were  later  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  pro- 
visional government  at  moments  of  crisis.  At  such  moments  of  crisis 
many  persons  wrould  resign,  and  there  were  a  whole  series  of  crises 
from  July  on.  Other  members  would  be  brought  in.  The  coalition 
idea  was  maintained,  however,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Bolsheviki  coup 
d'etat,  there  being  in  the  provisional  government  always  representa- 
tives of  the  two  main  political  groups  or  tendencies,  the  nonsocialists 
and  the  socialists. 

We  could  hardly  speak  of  that. as  a  definite  form  of  government. 
It  was  a  provisional  form  of  government  to  carry  the  country  through 
the  first  months  until  the  constituent  assembly  could  be  convened. 

The  revolution  was  in  March,  1917.  The  date  for  the  convening  of  J 
the  constituent  assembly  was  fixed  for  September,  1917.  That  date 
was  later  postponed  to  December,  1917,  the  postponement  being  made 
when  Kerensky,  who  was  prime  minister,  saw  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  conduct  the  election,  not  because  no  preparations  had  been 
made,  but  because  the  economic  organization  of  the  country  had  col- 
lapsed, and  the  war  burdens  and  general  disorganization  of  the  coun- 
try, not  produced  by  the  revolution  entirely,  but  inherited  from  the 
old  regime,  made  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  reelections  of  local 
government  bodies  which  were  to  take  place  before  the  general  elec- 
tions for  the  constituent  assemblv. 

• 

In  July  and  August  they  started  to  reelect,  under  a  new  law.  the 
local  government  bodies,  the  municipal  councils,  and  what  the  Rus- 
sians call  their  provincial  councils,  somewhat  similar  to  our  county 
councils,  local  government  in  rural  as  opposed  to  urban  com- 
munities. These  elections  took  place  in  July  and  August.  The  sys- 
tem of  election  was  universal  suffrage,  direct  vote,  proportional  repre- 
sentation. These  new  bodies  were  to  be  elected  on  the  basis  of  elec- 
tion lists  that  were  prepared  during  the  registration  of  those  first 
months.    Then,  one  of  tneir  first  tasks  was  to  be  the  verification  of 
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the  registration  or  election  lists,  so  that  on  the  basis  of  these  verified 
election  lists  the  election  for  the  constituent  assembly  could  take  place. 

We  often  hear  the  statement  that  the  provisional  government  delib- 
erately postponed  the  convening  of  the  constituent  assembly.  I  have 
personally  ielt  that  that  statement  was  not  a  correct  statement ;  that 
the  reasons  given  for  postponing  were  perfectly  valid.  The  Kerensky 
government  stated  definitely,  as  I  recall  it,  that  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  sacrifice  regularity  of  election  in  order  to  have  the  constituent 
assembly  meet  a  little  earlier.  Those  of  us  who  were  there  at  the 
time  saw  the  confusion  of  the  country,  and  knew  that  when  there 
had  been  elections  in  Russia  before  thev  had  been  on  a  class  basis, 
the  community  having  been  divided  into  groups;  that  there  never  has 
lwn  held  a  general  election :  this  was  to  have  been  the  first  general 
election  in  a  country  covering  an  enormous  area  and  a  large  popula- 
tion. Taking  those  facts  into  consideration,  I  think  that  those  of  us 
who  were  there  saw  that  it  was  a  physical  impossibility  to  have  an 
election  earlier,  always  having  in  mind  the  need  for  taking  every 
precaution  for  the  reguJarity  of  the  elections. 

It  was  just  on  the  eve  of  the  elections  for  the  constituent  assembly 
that  the  Bolsheviki  accomplished  their  coup  d'etat.  They  had  pre- 
viously advocated  frankly  in  their  papers  the  overthrow  of  the  pro- 
visional government  and  the  passing  of  all  power  to  the  Soviets. 
Thev  were  opposed  to  the  idea  of  coalition,  of  cooperation  between 
the  socialists  and  nonsocialists.  or,  to  use  other  terminology,  be- 
tween the  proletariat  and  the  bourgeois  elements.  They  had  op- 
posed the  provisional  government  on  principle,  and  they  had  at- 
tacked it  specifically  for  certain  policies,  and  they  had  advocated 
that  the  Soviets  take  over  all  political  authority. 

In  the  summer,  in  the  time  that  I  was  there,  the  Bolsheviki  did  not 
<Minitelv  abandon  the  idea  of  a  constituent  asseinblv.  It  was  some- 
times  rather  difficult  to  reconcile  their  attacks  on  the  Government  for 
postponing  the  constituent  assembly  with  their  other  statement  that 
all  power  should  pass  to  the  Soviets.  It  would  seem  that  their  idea 
was  to  play  one  against  the  other.  By  November  it  was  evident  that 
thev  had  decided  to  play  the  first  point  of  their  program,  the  taking 
over  of  all  power  by  the  soviet,  and  that  was  what  their  coup  d'etat 
implied.  The  soviets  were  to  take  over  forcibly  the  government  and 
organize  definitely  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  for  the  period  of 
transition  to  a  new  order  of  society,  what  they  now  call  a  socialistic 
federated  soviet  republic. 

Senator  Overman.  Who  devised  that  scheme?  Was  it  Lenine  or 
Trotsky,  or  more  intelligent  men  than  either  of  them? 

Mr.  Harper.  That  would  be  difficult  to  say.  The  two  most  out- 
standing intellectual  forces,  the  two  deepest  thinkers,  the  two  best 
known  because  of  their  records,  are  the  two  men  Lenine  and  Trotsky, 
men  who  have  been  known  in  Russian  revolutionary  circles  for  a  good 
many  years. 
Senator  Wolcott.  Trotsky  also? 

Mr.  Harper.  Trotsky  also.  He  was  known  as  an  active  and  promi- 
mt  participant  in  the  revolution  of  1905,  that  was  referred  to  this 
taming,  and  Lenine  was  prominent  in  the  revolutionary  movement. 
Mb  of  the  men,  because  of  conditions  in  Russia,  had  lived  abroad. 
tth  of  them  were  writers  and  publicists,  had  written  books,  and  had 
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*•    of   coalition    government   on   principle;   not   simply   be- 


»    » 


^ould  load  to  the  withdrawal  of  Russia  from  participation 

^  m  which  Russia  was  then  a  participant. 
or  Ovi:kman.  Doctor,  we  have  what  we  call  nihilists,  anar- 
NY.  W.'s,  socialists,  and  Bolsheviki  in  this  country.  You 
u\l  of  those  things.  As  a  student  and  as  a  thinker,  do  you 
•vim ion  between  those  five  organizations? 
I  vuri'i;.  Nihilists  is  a  name  that  has  been  used  in  a  very  loose 
upply  to  all  Russian  revolutionists.  There  were  in  Russia 
•\iies%  the  last  century,  a  group  that  were  called  by  another 

*»>    a   writer,  nihilists.     They  never  accepted  the  name,  hut 

1  o  called  by  their  opponents  nihilists. 

or  0\  human.  Did  not  the  Bolshevists  come  from  the  nihil-  J 

I  xuriw.  There  is  the  element  of  nihilism  in  the  Bolsheviki. 

II  lists  about  1860  were  the  people  that  had  gone  through  the 
Tiv-^ivo  regime  in  recent  times,  the  police  regime  of  Nicholas 
b  bad  created  in  the  younger  generation  the  spirit  of  pro- 
be Itiisslan  writer,  Turgenev,  spoke  of  them  as  uthe  Nihil- 
Ibey  represented  this  protest  against  the  conditions  of  the  i 
*•  regime,  of  the  previous  reign.  It  was  one  of  the  most  vio-  ] 
l he  protests,  but  it  was  in  its  first  stage  an  intellectual  move- 
mental  protest.    It  was  only  later  that  it  developed  into  a 

I  movement,  and  many  of  those  who  were  in  the  student  or- 
lotis  which  were  called  by  Turgenev  fc*  nihilists  "  later  became 
!*■  of  frankly  revolutionary  political  organizations,  such  as  the 
id  liberty.  There  was  a  series  of  political  parties,  revolution- 
tic-;,  with  different  programs,  from  1S(>0  on. 
lor  Ovr.RMAN.  Is  not  that  all  developed  in  the  Bolsheviki,  the 

and  this  light  for  the  majority,  a  light  against  those  that  have, 

10  those  that  have  not? 

I I  \isi-i-:is.  There  is  (his  element  of  protest   in  Bolshevism:  a 
against  the  existing  order,  the  injustice  of  the  existing  order. 

ior  ( )\  human.  Is  not  that  so  with  the  I.  W.  W.? 

II  \i;i*Kit.  Yes. 

;ur  I  )m:i:m an.  Is  it  not  so  with  the  socialists? 

II  \»:i'i:k.  A  protest  against  the  injustice  of  the  existing  order. 

tor  ( )\  kisman.  So,  then,  there  is  a  relationship  between  all  live 

i,  and  must  of  them  have  the  same  Hag ' 

11  \i;i»kk.  '1  hev  have  the  same  red  flag,  but  they  differ  as  to 
in  and  a*  to  tactics. 

ior  Oykkman.  They  differ  as  to  many  things,  but  in  basic 
>!c*>  an*  they  not  the  same? 

IIai{|'i-:k.  They  represent  a  protest  against  what  they  consider 
list  ices  of  the  present  organization  of  society.  Some  of  them 
ar  a^  to  say  that  the  present  form  of  the  organization  of  so- 
in  not  be  corrected,  and  must  be  overthrown  and  replaced  by  |? 

r. 

tor  Ovkhman.  The  uniting  of  those  five  great  organization* 

the  red  flag  in  this  country — do  you  consider  it  a  menace? 
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vrper.  I  think  the  fact  that  they  use  the  red  flag  does  not 
y  actual  unity.  Many  men  are  socialists  who  are  not  Bol- 
The  Bolsheviki  say  that  a  great  many  socialists  are  not  true 

» 

r  Overman.  You  are  a  student  and  a  thinker.  What  is  the 
at  they  all  have  this  red  flag? 

arper.  The  first  of  the  protests  of  this  general  character 
he  early  half  of  the  last  century.  They  used  the  red  flag.  I 
5  little  more  than  a  tradition,  and  I  have  always  looked  upon 
ag  as  not  the  emblem  of  the  Bolsheviki,  the  emblem  of  the 
,  the  emblem  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  but  as  representing  this  men- 
it. 

r  Overman.  Does  it  not  all  at  last  come  down  to  the  idea  of 
n? 

arper.  The  word  "revolution"  is  used  with  a  great  many 
g  adjectives,  which  are  sometimes  used  to  express  ideas 
usually  fails  very  carefully  to  express.  We  have  industrial 
as,  political  revolutions,  and  mental  revolutions, 
r  Overman.  Revolution  against  the  Government;  of  course 
Id  mean  industrial  revolution. 

vrper.  Revolution  in  the  sense  of  overthrow  of  the  existing 
government  ? 
r  Overman.  Yes. 

irper.  I  do  not  think  that  can  be  said.  Many  men  call  them- 
jialists  and  recognize  the  red  flag  as  the  nag  of  socialism, 
11  represent  an  effort  to  bring  about  changes  of  an  economic 
times  purely  political  character  within  the  existing  political 

r  Overman.  What  is  the  I.  W.  W.  ?  What  is  their  idea  ? 
vrper.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  program  of  the  I.  W.  W.  is  to 
>y  direct  action  to  bring  pressure  upon  the  existing  authori- 
hanges,  but  within  the  existing  political  system.  I  have  not 
7.  W.  literature  definitely  advocating  the  overthrow  of  the 
political  order. 

r  Overman.  So  that  vou  think  that  there  is  no  connection 
hem  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  have  this  red  flag,  which 
means  a  menace ;  no  connection  because  they  use  a  common 

vrper.  I  think  there  is  no  connection.    With  regard  to  Rus- 
say  quite  definitely  that  there  are  definite  differences  of 
and  tactics. 

r  Overman.  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  harm  being 
he  Bolshevists  in  Russia?  \ 

arper.  I  do  think  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  harm 
ne  in  Russia.  But  I  consider  that  that  experiment,  this 
ried  on  Russia,  exhausted  by  the  first  three  years  of  the 
cost  the  Russian  people  in  wealth,  in  property,  in  values^ 
say,  and  in  lives,  enormously. 

r  Overman.  Have  you  been  over  there  to  observe  the  condi- 
he  prosperous? 

irper.  I  have  not  been  in  Russia  since  September,  1917. 
[times.  Doctor,  are  you  familiar  with  any  of  the  representa- 
t  are  being  made  in  this  country  by  the  Bolsheviki,  as  to 
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whether  or  not  they  are  true?  In  other  words,  is  there  a  tendency 
or  ait  effort  on  the  part  of  .some  agitators  to  misrepresent  the  real 
facts,  in  their  literature  or  in  their  publications? 

Mr.  Harper.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  general  statement  without  anv 
background,  without  any  filling  in  of  detailed  facts,  that  the  Bolshe- 
vik experiment  lias  been  a  successful  experiment,  or  if  not  entirely 
-u<"  essfnl.  is  a  hopeful  experiment,  is  not  a  true  picture  of  what  has 
been  going  on  in  Russia  since  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  power.  One 
gets  that  very  general  statement  that  it  is  a  hopeful  experiment,  and 
one  gets  the  more  specific  statement  that  it  has  been  a  successful  ex- 
periment, developing  that  general  idea  by  describing  the  election  of 
the  Soviets,  and  not  paying  any  attention  to  the  statements  that  have 
been  published  by  Americans  who  have  come  out,  by  neutrals  who 
have  come  out,  by  [Russians,  as  to  the  methods  used  by  the  Bolsheviki 
to  control  the  elections. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  vou  sav  vou  do  not  agree  with  those  state- 
ments? 

M?\  Harper.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  statements  on  that  basis. 
Tn  other  words,  I  accept  the  other  set  of  statements.  It  has  been 
very  difficult  to  decide  between  those  two  sets  of  statements.  As  I 
have  said,  it  was  my  special  study,  and  T  have  devoted  my  time  and 
what  intelligence  I  have  to  the  verification  back  and  forth.  I  give 
it  as  my  personal  opinion,  based  on  a  careful  study,  that  the  set  of 
statements  with  regard  to  the  Bolshevik  experiment,  the  set  of  state- 
ments that  describe  it  as  having  cost  the  country  enormously  in 
values,  in  lives,  the  set  of  statements  that  state  that  at  last  the 
workmen  and  peasants  have  become  disillusioned,  and  are  opposed 
to  the  soviet  regime  and  the  Bolshevik  regime,  that  set  of  facts  is  the 
one  tint  T  have  accepted.  Of  course,  we  have  had  misstatements  back 
and  forth.  AW  have  had  a  good  many  exaggerated  statements  from 
Russia.  <  arricd  on  our  cables  to  the  newspapers.  We  have  had  exag- 
gerated statements  or  misstatements  from  both  sides — from  botli 
groups. 

Senaior  Overman.  Vou  do  not  think  we  are  getting  the  truth 
jibon"  Russia? 

Mr.  Harper.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  in  view  of  the  chaos,  to  get 
all  the  facts. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Is  there  not  one  fact  upon  which  they  all  agree, 
that  the  Bolshevists  have  seized  and  confiscated  property  of  indi- 
viduals and  have  taken  it  over  from  the  people,  and  run  on  a  career 
of  theft  and  robbery? 

Mr.  Harper.  According  to  our  conceptions  here  in  this  country,  on 
that  point  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion.  There  is  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  terrorism. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Then,  can  there  be  any  doubt  in  your  mind  that 
that  thing  is  an  abominable  failure,  that  it  is  a  program  of  con- 
fiscation. 

Mr.  Harper.  When  I  speak  of  it  as  a  failure,  I  qualify  it  to  this 
extent :  That  it  has  proven  itself  a  failure  for  the  Russian  workmen 
and  the  Russian  peasants. 

Senator  Overman.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  teachings  of  Lenin* 
and  Trotsky,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  do  not. 
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Maj.  Humes.  Professor,  you  are  familiar  somewhat  with  political 
parties  and  groups  in  Russia.  What  proportion  of  the  Kussian 
socialist  movement  do  the  Bolshevists  represent? 

Mr.  Harper.  In  June  of  1917,  in  the  first  all-Russian  congress,  the 
Bolsheviki  were  polling  about  20  to  2.">  per  cent,  on  certain  occasions:* 
mi  other  occasions,  less.  That  was  in  the  all-Russian  congress  of 
Soviets.  In  the  Petrograd  soviet,  which  was  eoinposed  of  the  work- 
men of  Petrograd  and  the  garrison  soldiers  of  Petrograd,  the  Bol- 
sheviki had  a  majority.  In  Moscow  the  Bolsheviki  were  strong — 
in  the  Moscow  soviet.  We  have,  then,  certain  votes  on  which  to  base 
an  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  Bolsheviki  as  a  party.  The  elec- 
tion returns  of  the  constituent  assembly  as  a  result  of  the  elections 
held  during  November,  when  the  Bolsheviki  were  in  power,  would 
indicate  that  the  majority  were  against  the  Bolsheviki. 

Maj.  Humes.  Now,  Professor,  we  hear  of  persons  who  are  advo- 
cating Bolshevism  in  this  country,  or  the  recognition  of  the  Bolshe- 
vist government  in  this  country,  insisting  upon  even  a  greater  free- 
dom of  press  and  freedom  of  speech  in  this  country  than  we  now 
have.  Do  they,  in  their  form  of  government,  recognize  the  right  of 
freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of  speech,  or  is  it  their  policy  to 
deprive  individuals  of  any  of  their  rights  that  may  be  used  to  inter- 
fere with  their  particular  form  of  government  and  its  activities? 

Mr.  Harper.  Thev  definitelv  state  in  their  constitution  that  during 
the  period  of  transition  they  must  protect  themselves  against  those 
whom  they  have  thrown  out.  and  that  they  can  not  allow  the  use  of 
freedom  of  the  press.  During  the  first  weeks  after  the  Bolshevik  coup 
d'etat  a  great  many  bourgeois  papers  continued  to  come  out — a  great 
many  non-Bolshevik  and  nonsocialist  papers  continued  to  come  out. 
I  was  able  to  get  hold  of  many  copies  of  papers  published  in  Novem- 
ber, 1917,  in  which  the  non-Bolshevist  socialists  attacked  the  Bol- 
sheviki and  spoke  of  them  as  adventurers  and  as  traitors,  so  that 
luring  these  first  months  the  non-Bolsheviki  could  express  their 
opinion.  But  my  interpretation  of  that  fact  was  that  during  those 
first  months  the  Bolsheviki  did  not  have  time  or  did  not  feel  secure 
enough  to  suppress  freedom  of  the  press.  But  now  in  no  case,  accord- 
Hg  to  the  constitution,  do  they  allow  the  publication  of  non-Bolshevik 

Articles. 
Senator  Overman.  You  think  they  were  justified  in  that,  do  you 

lot? 

Mr.  Harper.  No,  sir. 

Maj.  Humes.  Then  they  are  advocating  free  speech  and  free  press 
n  this  country,  but  are  not  permitting  it  in  their  own  country.  That 
is  the  first  proposition  that  we  can  accept,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Harper.  They  complain  that  they  are  not  getting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  the  facts  of  the  situation  to  the  American  people. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  complain  more  than  that.  I  read  an  arti- 
cle in  one  of  the  Washington  papers  the  other  night,  in  which  a  man 
*as  complaining  that  the  criticism  of  this  meeting  that  was  held  in 
,  Poli's  Theater  Sunday  night,  I  believe  a  week  ago,  was  a  suppres- 
sion of  free  speech ;  that  the  very  fact  that  they  were  criticized  for 
expressing  their  views  constituted  a  suppression  of  their  constitu- 
tional right. 

Mr.  Harper.  I  do  not  follow  the  reasoning. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  I  do  not  follow  the  reasoning,  either.  I  think 
it  is  nonsense.  I  am  telling  you  what  they  claim.  They  claim  more 
than  you  stated  a  moment  ago.  If  there  is  anybody  on  earth  who 
ought  to  stand  abuse  and  criticism,  it  is  that  crowd. 

Mr.  Harper.  The  complaint  that  I  have  read  is,  first  that  the  capi- 
talistic press  does  not  publish  certain  facts,  certain  statements  in 
regard  to  what  is  going  on  in  Russia,  that  come  into  their  hands,  and 
(hut  they  publish  without  proper  discrimination  all  sorts  of  reports 
coming  from  all  sorts  of  sources  which  are  gross  exaggerations,  as 
proven  by  later  developments. 

I  think  perhaps  that  there  is  no  question  that  we  have  had  in  the 
American  press  a  good  many  misstatements  with  regard  to  Russia. 
•lust  for  an  illustration  that  came  to  my  attention,  it  was  called  to 
my  attention  recently  that  a  well-known  Russian  revolutionary 
leader,  Catherine  Breshkovskaya,  called,  popularly,  "The  Grand- 
mother of  the  Russian  Revolution,"  was  reported  either  killed  or  as 
having  died  in  prison  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  last  year. 
The  other  side  also  reported  with  regard  to  Catherine  Breshkovskaya, 
insisting  that  we  were  not  getting  the  truth  about  Russia.  They 
insisted  that  the  press  was  simply  sending  these  reports  that  Cath- 
erine Breshkovskaya  had  been  killed,  in  order  to  stir  up  antagonism 
!o  the  Holsheviki.  In  an  article  written  in  a  publication  called  "One 
Year  of  Revolution/"  printed  in  November,  1918,  this  other  state- 
ment is  given,  what  the  writer,  Mr.  Nuorteva,  claims  is  the  true  state- 
ment  with  regard  to  Catherine  Breshkovskaya.     [Reading:] 

Cnilierlne  Jtreshkovskaya  has  never  been  Imprisoned  by  the  Soviets.  When 
hlu»  tiled,  not  of  privation,  but  of  old  age, — the  soviet  government,  although 
.she  was  Us  opponent  on  many  questions  of  tactics  and  principles,  gave  her  a 
public  funeral  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Moscow  workers,  members  of  the 
no\  lei,  turned  out  to  pay  their  respects  to  "The  Grandmother  of  the  Russian 
Revolution." 

Senator  Wolcott.  Neither  one  of  them  is  right. 

Mr.  IIahpkr.  I  believe  Catherine  Breshkovskaya  is  coming  to 
Washington.  I  had  several  hours'  talk  with  her  in  Chicago  tie 
other  day. 

Senator  Wolcott.  One  said  that  >he  was  killed,  and  the  other  said 
he  was  given  a  respectable  funeral  hy  the  Soviets,  and  both  are 
wrong. 

Mr.  IIarckr.  But  on  the  question  of  the  use  of  terrorism,  and  on 
the  question  of  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  bourgeois, 
t  here  is  no  difference.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  between  these 
I  wo  groups. 

Senator  Wolcott.  No;  that  is  fundamental,  of  course. 

Mr.  ll.visi'Kis.  One  group  will  say  that  it  i<  not  against  the  taking 
n\cr  of  property,  and  admit  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  ir- 
regularity which  we  can  characterize  as  looting:  and  the  other  set  of 
.Maiemcnts,  in  covering  this  question  of  the  confiscation  of  property* 
say-  that  it  was  irregular,  mere  seizure,  mere  legalized  loot,  and  that 
in  many  cases  it  was  the  bribe  that  gained  temporary  support  for  the 
holshcvist  proirram  by  workmen  group*,  peasant  groups,  and  some 
soldier  groups. 

Maj.  Mimes,  To  summarize  for  a  minute,  professor,  as  I  under- 
stand it  from  your  outline  of  the  present  regime,  we  can  gather  this 
conclusion :  That  in  order  to  maintain  themselves  they  are  conducting 
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never  used  the  words  "  Government  of  the  workmen."'  They  used  the 
expression,  "The  workmen  and  the  poor  peasants."  They  made  a 
distinction  between  the  more  prosperous  peasants  of  the  community 
and  the  poorer  peasants,  men  who  perhaps  have  no  land  of  their  own 
because  they  had  been  unfortunate  and  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  scale  in  that  particular  community. 

Senator  Overman.  We  are  trying  to  get  what  is  going  on  in  this 
country.  Do  you  know  anything  ot  Bolshevism  in  this  country — any 
movement  in  this  country  for  Bolshevism  ? 

Mr.  Harper.  May  I  define  Bolshevism  for  myself? 

Senator  Overman.  I  would  like  to  have  it  for  myself. 

Mr.  Harper.  As  I  have  read  the  accounts  with  regard  to  Russia,  and 
talked  with  those  who  have  come  out,  and  heard  speeches  in  regard 
to  Russia  by  those  who  have  come  out,  or  read  the  discussion  or  the 
Russian  problem,  this  word  "  Bolshevism  "  has  been  used,  in  my  be- 
lief, to  represent  two  distinct  things.  It  has  been  used  frequently  to 
mean  a  state  of  mind.  I  know  before  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  power 
in  Russia,  when  the  Bolsheviki  were  agitating  in  September,  1917,  I 
often  heard  the  expression  "  The  country  is  going  Bolshevist.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  Bolshevism  in  this  country?' 

Senator  Wolcott.  Speaking  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Harper.  No;  Russia.  There  was  confusioA  of  mind  as  to 
how  to  solve  the  many  problems.  And  I  now  read  in  our  papers 
with  regard  to  America,  about  the  spread  of  Bolshevism  in  the 
United  States.  As  I  have  discussed  such  a  point  where  it  has  been 
made,  I  find  that  they  speak  simply  of  confusion  of  mind  as  to 
just  how  we  are  going  to  solve  the  problems  before  us,  problems  of 
our  own,  probleirs  with  regard  to  the  reconstruction,  problems  with 
regard  to  the  settlement  of  the  war.  In  that  sense  I  believe  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  Bolshevism  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  want  to  say  that  I  never  heard  it  used  in 
that  sense,  simply  to  express  the  idea  that  we  do  not  clearly  see  our 
future  and  how  we  shall  solve  the  problems  of  the  country. 

Senator  Overman.  Why  not  look  at  it  from  the  way  we  have  been 
treating  it,  the  idea  of  overthrow7  of  all  the  governments  of  the 
world;  not  only  the  United  States  but  other  governments  of  the 
world;  chaos? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  have  not  heard,  myself,  any  preaching  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Bolsheviki,  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  in  Amer- 
ica, as  I  heard  it  frankly  preached  by  word  of  mouth  and  in  the 
press  in  Russia.  I  have  read  in  their  papers  that  the  experiment  in 
Bussia  has  been  very  successful  and  has  been  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  the  greatest  value. 

Senator  Overman.  What  do  you  think  about  it?  , 

Senator  Wolcott.  About  the  success  of  the  experiment? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  consider  that  it  has  been  a  failure  from  the  point 

Mrf  view  of  the  peasant  and  the  workman ;  that  it  has  not  brought 

I  Senator  Wolcott.  It  has  also  been  a  failure  from  the  point  of 

w  of  national  obligation — performing  a  national  duty — has  it  not  ? 

'Jr.  Harper.  It  meant,  of  course,  the  withdrawal  of  Bussia  from 
war,  because  it  was  clear  to  such  leaders  as  Kerensky  that  one 

Id  not  carry  on  the  foreign  war  and  an  internal  class  war  at  the 
time.     That  was  why  Kerensky,  for  example,  stood  for  the 
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principle  of  coalition  government  on  principle;  not  simply  be- 
cause of  the  existing  conditions,  but  on  the  principle  of  cooperation 
of  the  groups  of  the  population.  Now,  the  declaring  of  a  class  war 
and  the  putting  into  practice  of  the  principle  of  class  warfare  in- 
evitably would  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  Russia  from  participation 
in  the  war  in  which  Russia  was  then  a  participant. 

Senator  Overman.  Doctor,  we  have  what  we  call  nihilists,  anar- 
chists, I.  W.  W.'s,  socialists,  and  Bolsheviki  in  this  country.  You 
have  heard  of  those  things.  As  a  student  and  as  a  thinker,  do  you 
see  any  relation  between  those  five  organizations? 

Mr.  Harper.  Nihilists  is  a  name  that  has  been  used  in  a  verv  loose 
way  to  apply  to  all  Russian  revolutionists.  There  were  in  Russia 
in  the  sixties,  the  last  century,  a  group  that  were  called  by  another 
person,  by  a  writer,  nihilists.  They  never  accepted  the  name,  but 
they  were  called  by  their  opponents  nihilists. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  not  the  Bolshevists  come  from  the  nihil- 
ists "? 

Mr.  Harper.  There  is  the  element  of  nihilism  in  the  Bolsheviki. 
The  nihilists  about  1860  were  the  people  that  had  gone  through  the 
most  oppressive  regime  in  recent  times,  the  police  regime  of  Nicholas 
I.  which  had  created  in  the  younger  generation  the  spirit  of  pro- 
test. The  Russian  writer,  Turgenev,  spoke  of  them  as  "the  Nihil- 
ists/' They  represented  this  protest  against  the  conditions  of  the 
previous  regime,  of  the  previous  reign.  It  was  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent of  the  protests,  but  it  was  in  its  first  stage  an  intellectual  move- 
ment, a  mental  protest.  It  was  only  later  that  it  developed  into  a 
political  movement,  and  many  of  those  who  were  in  the  student  or- 
ganizations which  were  called  by  Turgenev  u  nihilists  *'  later  became 
members  of  frankly  revolutionary  political  organizations,  such  as  the 
land  and  liberty.  There  was  a  series  of  political  parties,  revolution- 
ary parties,  with  different  programs,  from  1SG0  on. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  not  that  all  developed  in  the  Bolsheviki,  the 
protest  and  this  tight  for  the  majority,  a  fight  against  those  that  have, 
to  give  to  those  that  have  not? 

Mr.  Harper.  There  is  this  element  of  protest  in  Bolshevism;  I 
])  rot  est  against  the  existing  order,  the  injustice  of  the  existing  onler. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  not  that  so  with  tho  I.  W.  W.  ? 

Mr.  Harper.  Yes. 

;-'i ":aior  Overman.  Is  it  not  so  with  the  socialists? 

Mr.  Harper.  A  protest  against  the  injustice  of  the  existing  order. 

Senator  Overman.  So,  then,  there  is  a  relationship  between  all  five 
of  i hem,  and  most  of  them  have  the  same  flag? 

Mr.  Harper.  Thev  have  the  same  red  flag,  but  thev  differ  as  to 
program  and  as  to  tactics. 

Senator  Overman.  They  differ  as  to  many  things,  but  in  basic 
principles  are  they  not  the  same? 

Mr.  Harper.  They  represent  a  protest  against  what  they  consider 
the  injustices  of  the  present  organization  of  society.    Some  of  the* 
g<»  m>  far  as  to  say  that  the  present  form  of  the  organization  of 
ciety  can  not  be  corrected,  and  must  be  overthrown  and  replaced 
another. 

Senator  Overman.  The  uniting  of  those  five  great  organizati 
under  the  red  flag  in  this  country — do  you  consider  it  a  menace? 
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3fr.  Harper.  I  think  the  fact  that  they  use  the  red  flag  does  not 
inpjy  any  actual  unity.  Many  men  are  socialists  who  are  not  Bol- 
heriki.  The  Bolsheviki  say  that  a  great  many  socialists  are  not  true 
>cialists. 

Senator  Overman.  You  are  a  student  and  a  thinker.  What  is  the 
ason  that  they  all  have  this  red  flag? 

Mr.  Harper.  The  first  of  the  protests  of  this  general  character 
me  in  the  early  half  of  the  last  century.  They  used  the  red  flag.  I 
ink  it  is  little  more  than  a  tradition,  and  I  have  always  looked  upon 
e  red  flag  as  not  the  emblem  of  the  Bolsheviki,  the  emblem  of  the 
cialists,  the  emblem  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  but  as  representing  this  men- 
I  protest. 

Senator  Overman.  Does  it  not  all  at  last  come  down  to  the  idea  of 
volution  ? 

Mr.  Harper.  The  word  "  revolution "  is  used  with  a  great  many 
alifying  adjectives,  which  are  sometimes  used  to  express  ideas 
lich  it  usually  fails  very  carefully  to  express.  We  have  industrial 
volutions,  political  revolutions,  and  mental  revolutions. 
Senator  Overman.  Revolution  against  the  Government ;  of  course 
at  would  mean  industrial  revolution. 

Mr.  Harper.  Revolution  in  the  sense  of  overthrow  of  the  existing 
rm  of  government  ? 
Senator  Overman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harper.  I  do  not  think  that  can  be  said.  Manv  men  call  theni- 
Ives  socialists  and  recognize  the  red  flag  as  the  flag  of  socialism, 
[rich  will  represent  an  effort  to  bring  about  changes  of  an  economic 
id  sometimes  purely  political  character  within  the  existing  political 
der. 

Senator  Overman.  What  is  the  I.  W.  W.  ?  What  is  their  idea  ? 
Mr.  Harper.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  program  of  the  I.  W.  W.  is  to 
tempt  by  direct  action  to  bring  pressure  upon  the  existing  authori- 
>s  for  changes,  but  within  the  existing  political  system.  I  have  not 
ad  I.  W.  W.  literature  definitely  advocating  the  overthrow  of  the 
isting  political  order. 

Senator  Overman.  So  that  you  think  that  there  is  no  connection 
»tween  them  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  have  this  red  flair,  which 
rtually  means  a  menace;  no  connection  because  they  use  a  common 

Mr.  Harper.  I  think  there  is  no  connection.  With  regard  to  Rus- 
a  I  can  say  quite  definitely  that  there  are  definite  differences  of 
rogram  and  tactics. 

Senator  Overman.  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  harm  being 
:>ne  by  the  Bolshevists  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  do  think  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  harm 
sing  done  in  Russia.  But  I  consider  that  that  experiment,  this 
mture  tried  on  Russia,  exhausted  by  the  first  three  years  of  the 
ar,  lias  cost  the  Russian  people  in  wealth,  in  property,  in  values,, 
should  say,  and  in  lives,  enormously. 

Senator  Over3can.  Have  you  been  over  there  to  observe  the  condi- 
ons  of  the  prosperous? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  have  not  been  in  Russia  since  September,  1917. 
Maj.  Humes.  Doctor,  are  you  familiar  with  any  of  the  representa- 
^ns  that  are  being  made  in  this  country  by  the  Bolsheviki,  as  to 
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whether  or  not  they  are  true?  In  other  words,  is  there  a  tendency 
or  an  effort  on  the  part  of  some  agitator;-  to  misrepresent  the  real 
facts,  in  their  literature  or  in  their  publications? 

Mr.  Harper.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  general  statement  without  any 
background,  without  any  filling  in  of  detailed  facts,  that  the  Bolshe- 
vik experiment  has  been  a  successful  experiment,  or  if  not  entirely 
successful,  is  a  hopeful  experiment,  is  not  a  true  picture  of  what  has 
been  going  on  in  Russia  since  the  Holsheviki  came  into  power.  One 
gets  that  very  general  statement  that  it  is  a  hopeful  experiment,  and 
one  gets  the  more  specific  statement  that  it  has  been  a  successful  ex- 
periment, developing  that  general  idea  by  describing  the  election  of 
the  Soviets,  and  not  paying  any  attention  to  the  statements  that  have 
been  published  by  Americans  who  have  come  out,  by  neutrals  who 
have  come  out,  by  Russians,  as  to  the  methods  used  by  the  Bolsheviki 
to  control  the  elections. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  vou  sav  vou  do  not  agree  with  those  state- 
nients? 

Mr.  IIarpkr.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  statements  on  that  basis. 
Tn  other  words,  I  accept  the  other  set  of  statements.  It  has  been 
very  difficult  to  decide  between  those  two  sets  of  statements.  As  I 
have  said,  it  was  my  special  study,  and  I  have  devoted  my  time  and 
what  intelligence  I  have  to  the  verification  back  and  forth.  I  give 
it  as  my  personal  opinion,  based  on  a  careful  study,  that  the  set  of 
statements  with  regard  to  the  Bolshevik  experiment,  the  set  of  state- 
ments that  describe  it  as  having  cost  the  country  enormously  in 
values,  in  lives,  the  set  of  statements  that  state  that  at  last  the 
workmen  and  peasants  have  become  disillusioned,  and  are  opposed 
to  the  soviet  regime  and  the  Bolshevik  regime,  that  set  of  facts  is  the 
one  th:\t  I  have  accepted.  Of  course,  we  have  had  misstatements  back 
and  forth.  We  have  had  a  good  many  exaggerated  statements  from 
Russia.  '  arried  on  our  cables  to  the  newspapers.  We  have  had  exag- 
gerated statements  or  misstatements  from  both  sides — from  both 
groups. 

Senator  Overman.  You  do  not  think  we  are  getting  the  truth 
ahou'  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Harper.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  in  view  of  the  chaos,  to  get 
;;11  the  facts. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Is  there  not  one  fact  upon  which  they  all  agree, 
that  the  Bolshevists  have  seized  and  confiscated  property  of  indi- 
viduals and  have  taken  it  over  from  the  people,  and  run  on  a  career 
of  theft  and  robbery? 

Mr.  Harper.  According  to  our  conceptions  here  in  this  country,  on 
that  point  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion.  There  is  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  terrorism. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Then,  can  there  be  any  doubt  in  your  mind  that 
that  thing  is  an  abominable  failure,  that  it  is  a  program  of  con- 
fiscation. 

Mr.  Harper.  When  I  speak  of  it  as  a  failure,  I  qualify  it  to  this 
extent :  That  it  has  proven  itself  a  failure  for  the  Russian  workmen  | 
and  the  Russian  peasants. 

Senator  Overman.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  teachings  of  Lenin* 
and  Trotskv,  do  vou? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  do  not. 
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ij.  Humes.  Professor,  you  are  familiar  somewhat  with  political 
ies  and  groups  in  Russia.  What  proportion  of  the  Russian 
.list  movement  do  the  Bolshevists  represent? 
p.  Harper.  In  June  of  1917,  in  the  first  all-Russian  congress,  the 
heviki  were  polling  about  20  to  25  per  cent,  on  certain  occasions:' 
•ther  occasions,  less.  That  was  in  the  all-Russian  congress  of 
rts.  In  the  Petrograd  soviet,  which  was  composed  of  the  work- 
of  Petrograd  and  the  garrison  soldiers  of  Petrograd,  the  Bol- 
iki  had  a  majority.  In  Moscow  the  Bolsheviki  were  strong — 
le  Moscow  soviet.  We  have,  then,  certain  votes  on  which  to  base 
stimate  of  the  strength  of  the  Bolsheviki  as  a  party.  The  elec- 
returns  of  the  constituent  assembly  as  a  result  of  the  elections 

during  November,  when  the  Bolsheviki  were  in  power,  would 
:ate  that  the  majority  were  against  the  Bolsheviki. 
aj.  Humes.  Now,  Professor,  we  hear  of  persons  who  are  advo- 
ig  Bolshevism  in  this  country,  or  the  recognition  of  the  Bolshe- 
government  in  this  country,  insisting  upon  even  a  greater  free- 

of  press  and  freedom  of  speech  in  this  country  than  we  now 
.  Do  they,  in  their  form  of  government,  recognize  the  right  of 
lorn  of  the  press  and  freedom  of  speech,  or  is  it  their  policy  to 
ive  individuals  of  any  of  their  rights  that  may  be  used  to  inter- 
with  their  particular  form  of  government  and  its  activities? 
r.  Harper.  They  definitely  state  in  their  constitution  that  during 
>eriod  of  transition  they  must  protect  themselves  against  those 
n  they  have  thrown  out,  and  that  they  can  not  allow  the  use  of 
loni  of  the  press.  During  the  first  weeks  after  the  Bolshevik  coup 
t  a  great  many  bourgeois  papers  continued  to  come  out — a  great 
y  non-Bolshevik  and  nonsocialist  papers  continued  to  come  out. 
s  able  to  get  hold  of  many  copies  of  papers  published  in  Novem- 
1917,  in  which  the  non-Bolshevist  socialists  attacked  the  Bol- 
iki  and  spoke  of  them  as  adventurers  and  as  traitors,  so  that 
ig  these  first  months  the  non-Bolsheviki  could  express  their 
ion.  But  my  interpretation  of  that  fact  was  that  during  those 
months  the  Bolsheviki  did  not  have  time  or  did  not  feel  secure 
gh  to  suppress  freedom  of  the  press.    But  now  in  no  case,  accord- 

0  the  constitution,  do  they  allow  the  publication  of  non-Bolshevik 

les. 

nator  Overman.  You  think  they  were  justified  in  that,  do  you 

•.  Harper.  No,  sir. 

ij.  Humes.  Then  they  are  advocating  free  speech  and  free  press 

is  country,  but  are  not  permitting  it  in  their  own  country.    That 

»  first  proposition  that  we  can  accept,  is  it  not  ? 

r.  Harper.  They  complain  that  they  are  not  getting  an  oppor- 

y  to  present  the  facts  of  the  situation  to  the  American  people.. 

nator  Wolcott.  They  complain  more  than  that.    I  read  an  arti- 

1  one  of  the  Washington  papers  the  other  night,  in  which  a  man 
complaining  that  the  criticism  of  this  meeting  that  was  held  in 
s  Theater  Sunday  night,  I  believe  a  week  ago,  was  a  suppres- 
of  free  speech ;  that  the  very  fact  that  they  were  criticized  for 
Bssing  their  views  constituted  a  suppression  of  their  constitu- 
tl  right. 

r.  Harper.  I  do  not  follow  the  reasoning. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  I  do  not  follow  the  reasoning,  either.  I  think 
it  is  nonsense.  I  am  telling  you  what  they  claim.  They  claim  more 
than  you  stated  a  moment  ago.  If  there  is  anybody  on  earth  who 
ought  to  stand  abuse  and  criticism,  it  is  that  crowd. 

Mr.  Harper.  The  complaint  that  I  have  read  is,  first  that  the  capi- 
talistic press  does  not  publish  certain  facts,  certain  statements  in 
regard  to  what  is  going  on  in  Russia,  that  come  into  their  hands,  and 
that  they  publish  without  proper  discrimination  all  sorts  of  reports 
coming  from  all  sorts  of  sources  which  are  gross  exaggerations,  as 
proven  by  later  developments. 

I  think  perhaps  that  there  is  no  question  that  we  have  had  in  the 
American  press  a  good  many  misstatements  with  regard  to  Russia. 
Just  for  an  illustration  that  came  to  my  attention,  it  was  called  to 
my  attention  recently  that  a  well  -  known  Russian  revolutionary 
leader,  Catherine  Breshkovskaya,  called,  popularly,  "The  Grand- 
mother of  the  Russian  Revolution,"  was  reported  either  killed  or  as 
having  died  in  prison  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  last  year. 
The  other  side  also  reported  with  regard  to  Catherine  Breshkovskaya, 
insisting  that  we  were  not  getting  the  truth  about  Russia.  They 
insisted  that  the  press  was  simply  sending  these  reports  that  Cath- 
erine Breshkovskaya  had  been  killed,  in  order  to  stir  up  antagonism 
to  the  Bolsheviki.  In  an  article  written  in  a  publication  called  "One 
Year  of  Revolution,"  printed  in  November,  1918,  this  other  state- 
ment is  given,  what  the  writer,  Mr.  Nuorteva,  claims  is  the  true  state- 
ment with  regard  to  Catherine  Breshkovskaya.     [Reading:] 

Catherine  Breshkovskaya  has  never  been  imprisoned  by  the  Soviets.  When 
she  died, — not  of  privation,  but  of  old  age, — the  soviet  government,  although 
she  was  its  opponent  on  many  questions  of  tactics  and  principles,  gave  her  a 
public  funeral  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Moscow  workers,  members  of  the 
soviet,  turned  out  to  pay  their  respects  to  "The  Grandmother  of  the  Russian 
Revolution." 

Senator  Wolcott.  Neither  one  of  them  is  right. 

Mr.  Harper.  I  believe  Catherine  Breshkovskaya  is  coming  to 
Washington.  I  had  several  hours'  talk  with  her  in  Chicago  the 
other  day. 

Senator  Wolcott.  One  said  that  she  was  killed,  and  the  other  said 
>he  was  given  a  respectable  funeral  by  the  Soviets,  and  both  are 
wrong. 

Mr.  Harper.  But  on  the  question  of  the  use  of  terrorism,  and  on 
the.  question  of  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  bourgeois, 
there  is  no  difference.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  between  these 
two  groups. 

Senator  Wolcott.  No;  that  is  fundamental,  of  course. 

Mr.  Harper.  One  group  will  say  that  it  is  not  against  the  taking 
over  of  property,  and  admit  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  ir- 
regularity which  we  can  characterize  as  looting:  and  the  other  set  of 
statements,  in  covering  this  question  of  the  confiscation  of  property, 
xiys  that  it  was  irregular,  mere  seizure,  mere  legalized  loot,  and  that 
in  many  cases  it  was  the  bribe  that  gained  temporary  support  for  the 
bolshevist  program  by  workmen  groups,  peasant  groups,  and  some 
soldier  groups. 

Maj.  Humes.  To  summarize  for  a  minute,  professor,  as  I  under- 
stand it  from  your  outline  of  the  present  regime,  we  can  gather  this 
conclusion :  That  in  order  to  maintain  themselves  they  are  conducting 
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ign  of  terrorism,  keeping  people  in  fear ;  secondly,  they  are  de- 
ing  people  of  the  rignt  of  the  press  and  the  right  of  free  speech, 
preventing  them  from  getting  information  as  to  what  is  ac- 
ly  going  on;  thirdly,  they  provide  for  a  compulsory  military 
ice  for  their  purposes ;  they  provide  force  for  the  disarmament  of 
■yone  that  is  not  in  sympathy  with  their  cause  and  does  not  belong 
tie  particular  element  with  which  they  are  affiliated,  and  of  which 
t  are  a  part.  Then  to  establish  their  control  further  in  elections, 
7  have  limited  the  right  of  suffrage  as  to  the  persons  who  have 
1  grouped,  so  as  to  prevent  their  overthrow  in  a  popular  election, 
sray  oi  disfranchisment,  have  they  not? 

[r/HAHPER.  Up  to  the  last  statement,  the  last  point:  every  point  is- 
ported  by  their  own  decrees  or  by  provisions  in  their  constitution. 
Laj.  Humes.  The  last  statement  is  that  they  have,  in  order  to  make 
ossible  to  control  elections,  disfranchised  a  considerable  element 
he  population. 

[r.  Harper.  By  law  they  have  disfranchised,  of  course,  the  bour- 
isie. 

[aj.  Humes.  Is  that  all?  I  call  your  attention  to  this  provision  of 
r  constitution;  if  this  is  not  disfranchisement  I  would  like  to 
w  what  it  is : 

rhe  following  persons,  even  if  they  should  helong  to  any  of  the  above-men- 

?d  categories,  may  neither  elect  nor  be  elected : 

i.  Persons  using  hired  labor  for  the  sake  of  profit." 

hat  would  include  anyone  that  had  anyone  in  their  employ  for  the 

pose  of  conducting  a  business,  as  a  merchant  who  had  a  clerk  in 

employ. 

[r.  Harper.  He  would  be  a  bourgeois. 

[aj.  Humes.  And  the  person  who  had  a  domestic  would  also  be 

rived  of  the  right  of  suffrage  under  that  provision. 

[r.  Harper.  He  is  getting  profit  from  the  work  of  that  individual. 

[aj.  Humes.  Wherever  help  is  necessary  to  conduct  a  business,  it 

tributes  to  the  profit,  does  it  not?    And  those  people  are 

[r.  Harper.  Those  would  be  the  bourgeois  classes, 
[aj.  Humes  (reading) : 

?ersons  living  on  unearned  increments  such  as:  interest  on  capital,  income 
i  industrial  enterprises  and  property.*' 

ow,  everyone  that  has  an  unearned  income  is  disfranchised? 
[r.  Harper.  Yes;  that  is  what  they  call  the  bourgeois  class, 
[aj.  Humes  (reading) : 

Private  traders,  trading  and  commercial  agents ;  *' 

iTiom  does  that  include?    That  would  include  all  persons  engaged 

inv  undertakings  as  the  representatives  of  individual  concerns, 

ild  it  not?    The  salesmen  class  would  be  included  in  that,  would 

v  not? 

[r.  Harper.  Yes. 

[aj.  Humes.  Would  not  merchants  be  included? 

[r.  Harper.  Certainly. 

[aj.  Humes.  All  merchants  are  traders? 

[r.  Harper.  That  is  directed  against  them. 

[aj.  Humes  (reading) : 

Honks  and  ecclesiastical  servants  of  churches  and  religious  cuUs." 
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Mr.  Harper.  Yes;  it  is  directed  against  them. 

Maj.  Humes.  Well,  then,  the  disfranchised  include  that  element 
of  the  population.  It  also  includes  the  disfranchisement  of  clergy- 
men and  persons  in  the  service  of  the  church,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Harper.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  It  includes  clergymen.    Why? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  do  not  know  just  why  they  do. 

Maj.  Humes.  They  would  not  be  comprised  in  the  term  "  ser- 
vants "  ( 

Mr.  Harper.  1  have  never  seen  any  of  their  statements  with  regard 
to  the  clergy  except  that  clause  which  you  have  read,  in  the  accounts 
with  regard  to  Russia,  and  I  do  not  know  what  reasons  they  give  for 
that. 

Maj.  Humes.  I  do  not  care  about  the  reasons.  We  are  talking 
about  the  application  of  this  thing  and  just  what  they  are  doing. 
That  includes  the  clergymen  and  the  priests  in  the  service  of  the 
church.  That  would  include  even  the  janitor,  under  that  class  that 
the  constitution  here  disfranchises,  would  it  not?  We  have  all  that 
class  eliminated  from  the  Government? 

Mr.  Harper.  As  to  the  question  of  the  janitor,  if  the  house  has  been 
taki*n  over  by  the  State,  or  by  the  local  soviet,  then  the  janitor  l>e- 
«  01  ues  an  employee  of  the  State. 

Maj.  Humes.  We  will  disregard  that. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Let  the  janitor  vote. 

Maj.  Humes.  Yes;  we  will  let  him  vote. 

Senator  Overman.  He  is  about  the  only  man  that  can  vote,  so  far. 

Maj.  Humes  (reading)  : 

••  i'nipluwt's  and  agents  of  the  former  police,  of  the  special  corps  of  Ren- 
(lnriiii's  and  of  branches  of  secret  police  departments,  and  also  members  of  the 
former  rei.Lrnin^  house  of  Russia." 

Of  course  that  relates  to  those  that  were  connected  with  the  mo- 
narchical form  of  government? 

Mr.  Harper.  It  says  "members  of  the  secret  police  and  of  the 
ruling  house/"  That  would  not  exclude  necessarily,  on  that  ground, 
the  landlord. 

Maj.  Humes.  But  as  the  landlord  was  receiving  an  income  from 
property,  that  would  exclude  him.  Then,  Mr.  Harper,  it  is  a  fact. 
is  it  not,  that  under  the  Soviet  Republic,  instead  of  giving  universal 
suffrage  as  is  proclaimed  from  the  platform  by  many  advocates 
of  bolshevism,  and  by  many  newspapers  that  are  supporting  bol- 
shevism,  instead  of  creating  universal  suffrage,  instead  of  according 
universal  suffrage  to  persons  over  IS  years  of  age,  men  and  women 
alike,  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  population  is  disfranchised. 
is  it  not  ( 

Mr.  Harper.  They  do  not,  in  the  first  place 

Maj.  Humes.  Just  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Harper.  A  very  large  percentage. 

Maj.  Humes.  Now,  what  percentage? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  should  say  that  theoretically,  according  to  this 
law 

Maj.  Humes.  It  is  not  theoretical,  it  is  practical.  It  is  the  consti- 
tution. 


> 
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Mr.  Harper.  That  would  exclude  at  least  10  per  cent.  It  would 
tot  exclude — the  difficulty  in  answering  that  question  is  because  of 
ie  status  of  the  peasants  after  this  nationalization  of  the  land.    If 

peasant,  as  was  said  this  morning,  had  bought  and  owned  land 

Maj.  Humes.  How  many  peasants  can  operate  any  quantity  of 

id  without  having  hired  help  ? 

Vfr.  Harper.  Very  few. 

Haj.   Humes.  Then  if  they  have  hired  help  they   are  excluded 

ause  of  that  fact,  so  that  would  exclude  all  the  peasants  that  had 

-  considerable  amount  of  land  under  cultivation. 

Jr.  Harper.  That  would  exclude  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  pop- 

tion,  but  it  would  not  exclude  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  popu- 

on.    That  is  to  say,  after  this  exclusion,  80  per  cent  of  the  popula- 

i  would  have  the  right  to  vote. 

Senator  Overman.  What  class  would  be  allowed  to  vote? 

Jr.  Harper.  The  peasants,  the  workmen,  and  those  of  the  edu- 

xl  class  who  were  not  tillers  of  the  soil  or  workmen  in  tho  fac- 

Los  but  who  had  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  workman  and  the 

san  ts. 

Jaj.  Humes.  But  how  could  a  man  in  that  class  live  unless  he 

1  some  income  from  interests  or  investments,  or  something  of  that 

senator  Wolcott.  As  soon  as  he  gets  in  that  class  he  is  disfran- 
sed.  In  other  words,  is  a  man  disfranchised  who  accumulates 
mgh  property  to  get  an  education  for  himself:  is  he  at  once  dis- 
nchised  bv  virtue  of  the  other  clauses  of  the  constitution? 

Jr.  Harper.  Of  course,  they  have  contended 

Senator  Wolcott.  Is  not  that  the  practical  application  of  it? 
Jr.  Harper.  Thev  contend  that  as  thev  work  out  the  svstom 


senator  Wolcott.  I  am  not  asking  what  they  contend.     I  am  ask- 

•  what  the  facts  are. 

Jr.  Harper.  They  have  given  up  their  property  and  have  become 

rkers,  and  are  therefore  eligible  to  vote  and  eligible  to  election. 

senator  Overman.  It  is  a  pretty  good  constitution,  you  think,  do 

i  not? 

Jr.  Harper.  No. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Now  that  industries  are  paralyzed,  where  are 

►se  people  working?     There  is  no  work,  and  where  are  they  work- 

;? 

kfr.  Harper.  That  question  I  have  often  asked  myself  and  have 
j  to  a  great  many  men  with  whom  I  have  talked.  How  does  the 
mtry  go  on?  You  know  that  the  industries  are  not  working,  that 
means  of  transportation  are  breaking  down.  The  answer  was 
,t  there  are  accumulated  goods,  shelter  and  food  on  which  the 
ustrial  and  urban  populations  still  manage  to  exist.  The  peasants 
re  sufficient  food  of  certain  kinds.  The  peasants  before  the  indus- 
il  changes  in  Russia  often  supplied  many  of  their  needs,  and  manu- 
tured  articles  through  their  household  industries,  and  those  in- 
itries  are  being  developed  so  that  the  peasant  does  manage  some 
y  or  another  to  get  enough  cloth,  and  to  hammer  out  enough  iron 
put  ends  on  his  wooden  plows,  and  the  country  is  continuing  to 
st,  it  is  my  opinion,  on  the  accumulated  goods,  manufactured 
kIs,  and  on  the  food  and  shelter  that  is  accumulated. 
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Senator  Overman.  It  is  a  great  country  over  there. 

Mr.  Harper.  I  have  had  statements  from  several  men  who  left 
there  as  late  as  October  who  said  that  in  view  of  the  conditions  that 
they  saw  in  the  cities,  they  do  not  believe  that  those  urban  centers 
will  be  able  to  avoid  literal  famines  and  epidemics  during  these  win- 
ter months.  Now,  as  to  the  extent  of  these  famines  and  epidemics 
in  the  last  months  wTe  do  not  know,  because  our  reports  from  Rus- 
sia, particularly  in  the  last  month,  have  been  very  inadequate. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  February  12,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 

(The  following  was  subsequently  ordered  inserted  here  in  this 
record,  having  been  handed  in  too  late  for  inclusion  in  the  hearings 
under  Senate  resolution  307:) 

Mayor  Thompson's  Pledge  to  United  Societies. 

expression  of  views  by  candidate  for  public  office  to  the  united  societies 

for  local  self-government. 

The  undersigned  respectfully  represents  that  he  is  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  Mayor  on  the  Republican  Ticket  of  the  City  of  Chicago  at  the  election  to  be 
hold,  Tuesday  April  0th,  A.  D.  1915. 

That  he  favors  and  will  promote  in  every  way  the  objects  for  which  the 
United  Societies  for  Local  Self-Government  were  organized ;  namely  :  Personal 
Liberty,  Home  Rule,  and  Equal  Taxation. 

That  he  believes  every  citizen  should  be  protected  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
nil  the  j>ersonal  rights  and  liberties  guaranteed  him  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  State  of  Illinois. 

And,  that  if  elected  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  he  will  use  all  honorable 
means  to  promote  such  objects: 

1  :  That  he  will  oppose  all  laws  known  as  "  Blue  Laws  "  and  that  he  espe- 
cially declares  that  he  is  opposed  to  a  closed  Sunday,  believing  that  the  State 
Law  referring  to  Sunday  closing  is  obsolete  and  should  not  be  enforced  by  the 
City  Administration.  And  that  he  is  opposed  to  all  ordinances  tending  to  cur- 
mil  the  citizens  of  Chicago  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties  on  the  weekly 
day  of  rest. 

L>:  That  he  is  in  favor  of  "  Special  Bar  Permits"  until  three  o'clock  A.  M.. 
being  issued  by  the  City  of  Chicago  to  reputable  societies  or  organizations  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  such  societies  to  hold  their  customary  entertainments. 

ft:  That  as  mayor  he  will  use  his  veto  power  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  any 
ordinance  which  aims  at  the  abridgment  of  the  rights  of  personal  liberty  or  is 
intended  to  repeal  any  liberal  ordinance  now  enacted,  <»specinlly  one  repealing 
or  amending  the  "  Special  Bar  Permit  "  ordinance  now  in  force. 

4:  That  he  will  opi>oso  the  further  extension  of  the  Prohibition  Territory 
within  the  City  Limits,  unless  such  extension  is  demanded  by  a  majority  of  the 
residents  in  a  district  in  which,  at  least,  two-thirds  of  the  building  lots  an' 
improved  with  dwelling  houses. 

r>:  That,  he  is  unalterably  opposed  to  having  the  Anti-Saloon  Territory  Lav. 
extended  to  the  City  of  Chicago. 

0:  I  hereby  declare,  that  I  have  not  signed  the  pledge  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  any  other  so-called  "Reform-Organization"  and  have  not  given  any 
pledvo  to  any  newspaper. 

ciiicngo,  March  —  A.  D.  1015. 

(Name)     Wm.  Hale  Thompson. 

(Address)     3200  Sheridan  Rd. 

Received  and  placed  on  file,  March  20th,  1015. 

Aman  Brennan, 
Secretary  of  the  United  Societies  for  Ia>cqI 

Self-Government  and  the  Liberty  iAmgue. 
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WEDNESDAY,  FEBBUABY  12,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.45  o'clock 
a.  m.  in  room  226,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Overman  (chairman),  King,  Wolcott,  Nelson, 
and  Sterling. 

Senator  Overman.  Maj.  Humes,  whom  do  you  desire  the  commit- 
tee to  hear  this  morning? 

Maj.  Humes.  We  would  like  the  committee  to  hear  Mr.  Simons. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BEVEBEND  HE.  GEORGE  A.  SIMONS. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Maj.  Humes.  Doctor,  where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Simons.  At  the  present  time,  in  the  parsonage  of  the  Washing- 
ton Square  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  121  West  Fortieth  Street, 
Xew  York  City,  of  which  church  I  am  pastor. 

Maj.  Humes.  When  did  you  return  from  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  On  October  6,  1918. 

Maj.  Humes.  In  what  work  were  you  engaged  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Simons.  As  superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  Petrograd,  Russia. 

Maj.  Humes.  For  how  long  a  period  of  time  had  you  been  in 
Russia  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Since  the  fall  of  1907. 

Maj.  Humes.  Now,  Doctor,  this  committee  desires  to  secure  infor- 
mation with  reference  to  conditions  in  Russia  and  the  practical  op- 
eration of  the  existing  government  in  Russia.  If  you  would  prefer 
in  your  own  way  to  go  ahead  and  make  a  statement  of  those  facts,  you 
may  proceed  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Simons.  I  think  you  better  ask  me  some  of  the  main  questions 
in  your  mind,  and  then,  as  I  find  that  there  are  things  necessary  to  be 
elaborated,  I  will  give  you  whatever  data  I  have  at  my  disposal. 

Maj.  Humes.  Well.  Doctor,  were  you  in  Petrograd  at  the  time  of 
the  March  revolution  ? 
Mr.  Simons.  I  was. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  revolution?     Was  it  a 
Socialistic  revolution  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  You  are  referring  to  the 

Maj.  Humes.  The  so-called  Kerensky  revolution. 
Mr.  Simons.  That  is,  of  the  winter  of  1917? 
i.  Humes.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Simons.  I  received  the  impression  that  it  was  partly  socialistic. 
It  started  with  large  parades  of  workingmen  clamoring  for  bread 
when  most  of  them  were  getting  not  only  sufficient  bread  but  more 
than  enough,  and  the  object  of  all  that,  so  most  of  us  understood,  was 
to  bring  on  a  revolution.  Of  course,  Rasputin  had  been  already  put 
out  of  the  way. 

Senator  Wolcott.  By  the  way,  he  was  a  monk,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes ;  a  very  illiterate  man ;  uncouth ;  rough. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  he  supposed  to  be  a  German  agent  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  have  had  all  kinds  of  statements  about  Rasputin 
having  been  a  pro-German,  and  the  Czarina  being  pro-German.  I  [ 
have  no  direct  evidence,  but  the  people  that  claimed  that  both  the  . 
Czarina  and  Rasputin  were  pro-German  are  well  qualified  to  stand  i 
as  truth-loving  persons.  Some  of  them  are  well-known  editors:  and  j 
some  of  the  finest  people  that  I  have  become  acquainted  with  in  Rus-  j 
sia  maintained  that  the  Czarina  and  Rasputin  both  were  pro-German 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  vou  then  at  Petrograd  when  he  was  killed? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  was. 

Senator  Nelson.  As  I  understand  it,  he  was  inveigled  to  the  house 
of  a  certain  member  of  the  royal  family,  a  prince  somebody — I  can 
not  think  of  his  name — and  there  he  was  killed. 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  certain  members  of  the  Russian  nobility  assassi- 
nated him. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  man  to  whose  house  he  was  inveigled  and 
killed  was  connected  either  by  blood  or  marriage  with  the  royal 
familv,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  Well,  Doctor,  after  this  revolution  was  successful, 
what  was  the  condition  in  Russia  up  to  the  time  of  the  November 
revolution  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Tinder  the  provisional  government  it  was  quite  ap- 
parent  that   different  political   groups   were  working   with  might 
and  main  to  get  the  upper  hancf,  and  they  had,  roughly  speaking, 
over  20  different  political  groups.     I  have  a  document  which  came 
out  at  the  time  of  the  Bolsheviki  revolution,  showing  the  program 
of  the  various  parties.     I  had  it  translated  and  copies  of  the  transla- 
tion given  to  our  embassy  in  Petrograd,  and  also  our  consulate,  and 
one  copy  was  sent,  I  think,  to  the  Department  of  State  in  Washing- 
ton, as  I  recollect.     Very  near  the  end  of  this  list  of  groups  we  found 
the  Bolsheviki,  as  they  call  them.     I  have  the  thing  here,  and  hare 
gone  through  it,  and  it  simply  bears  out  the  statement  which  " 
been  made  in  many  books  on  Russia  and  the  Russians,  that  wi 
vou  have  a  thousand  Russians  the  chances  are  that  vou  will  have  it 
least  one  hundred  different  groups  among  these  Russians. 

I  have  spoken  with  people  who  have  traveled  widely  in  Russia,, 
even  in  religious  circles,  and  they  say  it  is  very  amusing  that  in 
village  of  a  thousand  people.  Baptists  Sectanti.  they  have  not 
than  twelve  different  Baptist  groups.     It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
Russian  mind  and  psychology,  and  it  is  my  contention  that  if  thi 
had  not  been  such  a  large  number  of  political  parties  Kerensky  migl 
have  won  the  day  with  a  provisional  government. 

Soon  after  we  noticed  a  pro-German  current  quite  marked— — 

Senator  Wglcott.  Soon  after  when? 
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mons.  After  the  great  revolution  of  the  winter  of  1917. 
r  Wolcott.  In  March? 

mons.  Let  us  say  it  made  itself  felt  within  two  months.  I 
ell  you  just  when  Trotsky  and  Lenine  came  in.    I  have  no 

i 

/• 

r  Wolcott.  You  speak  of  the  revolution  of  the  winter  of 
e  had  it  referred  to  yesterday  as  of  March,  1917.     Is  that 

mean  by  the  winter  of  1917,  along  about  March? 
mons.  Yes. 

v  Wolcott.  I  did  not  want  anv  confusion  in  the  time. 
mons.  They  had  the  old  calendar  system  there,  which  is  13 
nd  ours. 

p  Nelson.  It  culminated  in  March? 

mons.  Yes:  the  new  style,  I  should  say.  We  then  soon 
tiat  whereas  at  the  beginning  of  the  so-called  new  regime 
;  a  disposition  to  glorify  the  allies  and  to  make  a  great  deal 
the  French  Revolution  had  stood  for;  within  from  six  to 
;ks  there  was  an  undercurrent  just  the  opposite,  and  things 
loom  up  in  a  pro-German  way. 

[  not  bring  any  of  my  papers  that  we  had  collected  over 
ng,  because  everything  was  examined  as  we  passed  the 
he  Russian-Finland  border — last  October,  but  in  our  church 
we  have  all  these  papers,  and  we  have  saved  every  scrap; 
nk  at  least  50  of  my  friends  have  collected  data  for  us. 
p  Nelson.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this.  Was  it  not 
»  first  acts  of  what  we  call  the  Kerensky  government  to  issue 

pardon  to  offenders  ? 
tfONS.  Yes. 

p  Nelson.  And  did  not  that  result  in  bringing  back  Lenine 
eria? 
mons.  Lenine,  as  you  recall,  did  not  come  from  Siberia, 

from  another  part  of  Europe,  passing  through  Germany. 
p  Nelson.  But  he  had  been  gent  to  Siberia? 
hons.  Yes. 

p  Nelson.  He  had  been  sent  to  Siberia  either  as  a  convict, 
en  deported,  and  he  came  back  by  way  of  Switzerland  and 
• 
hons.  Well 

*  Nelson.  Do  you  not  know  that? 

hons.  We  knew  that  he  came  from  Switzerland. 

*  Nelson.  With  German  passports? 

mons.  With  German  passports,  and  the  Germans  expe- 
transit,  and  the  exit  of  those  who  came  into  Russia  at  the 
a  this  movement  had  already  been  under  way. 

*  Wolcott.  Which  movement  had  been  under  way? 
mons.  The  movement  which  became  known  as  the  Bol- 
>vement. 

*  Wolcott.  Well,  you  do  not  mean  that  he  came  in  after 
German  undercurrent  had  developed?  Did  he  come  after 
trance  of  that  pro-Germanism,  or  before  ? 

kons.  He  came  while  that  thing  was  growing. 

p  Wolcott.  And,  of  course,  he  did  not  try  to  stop  it  any. 
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Mr.  Simons.  Kerensky  was  spending  a  good  deal  of  his  time  run- 
ning up  and  down  the  front,  trying  to  hearten  the  Russian  soldiers 
in  their  warfare,  and  he  was  generally  accredited  with  being  a  fine 
orator  and  doing  splendid  work,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  what  he 
did  manage  to  keep  the  men  longer  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
stayed  in,  but  we  were  told  there  were  hundreds  of  agitators  who 
had  followed  in  the  trail  of  Trotsky-Bronstein,  these  men  haying 
come  over  from  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  scores  of  such  men  walking  up  and  down  Nevsky. 
Some  of  them,  when  they  learned  that  I  was  the  American  pastor 
in  Petrograd,  stepped  up  to  me  and  seemed  very  much  pleaded  that 
there  was  somebody  who  could  speak  English,  and  their  broken  Eng- 
lish showed  that  they  had  not  qualified  as  being  real  Americans; 
and  a  number  of  these  men  called  on  me,  and  a  number  of  us  were 
impressed  with  the  strong  Yiddish  element  in  this  thing  right  from 
the  start,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  more  than  half  of  the  agi- 
tators in  the  so-called  Bolshevik  movement  were  Yiddish. 

Senator  Nelson.  Hebrews? 

Mr.  Simons.  They  were  Hebrews,  apostate  Jews.  I  do  not  want 
to  say  anything  against  the  Jews,  as  such.  I  am  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  anti-Semitic  movement,  never  have  been,  and  do  not  ever 
expect  to  be.  I  am  against  it.  I  abhor  all  pogroms  of  whatever 
kind.  But  I  have  a  firm  conviction  that  this  thing  is  Yiddish,  and 
that  one  *>f  its  bases  is  found  in  the  East  Side  of  New  York. 

Senator  Nelson.  Trotsky  came  over  from  New  York  during  that 
summer,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Simons.  He  did. 

Senator  Overman.  You  think  he  brought  these  people  with  him? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  am  not  able  to  say  that  he  brought  them  with  him. 
I  think  that  most  of  them  came  after  him,  but  that  he  was  responsible 
for  their  coming. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  vou  know  whether  the  Germans  furnished 
them  any  money  to  come? 

Mr.  Simons.  It  was  generally  understood  that  Lenine  and  Trotsky 
had  been  financed  by  the  German  Imperial  Government.  Docu- 
ments were  afterwards  issued  showing  that  these  leaders  of  the 
Bolshevik  movement  had  received  German  funds.  Mr.  Nicholas  A. 
Znrin.  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  who  is  the  vice  president  of  the  so- 
called  society  for  promoting  mutual  friendly  relations  between  Rus- 
sia and  America,  worked  out  a  treatise,  as  he  called  it,  showing  that 
the.  German  Imperial  Government  was  backing  this  thing,  and  he 
had  gotten  hold  of  certain  documents,  and  he  issued  this  thing 
privately,  and  scores  of  copies  were  sent  to  us  for  distribution. 
These*  were  mimeograph  copies.  I  could  not  bring  one  over  with  me, 
l)i it  T  suppose  the  contents  of  his  treatise  are  known  to  the  State 
Department,  because  I  handed  copies  to  our  embassy  and  our 
consulate. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  got  copies  yourself,  at  home? 

Mi*.  Simons.  No:  I  did' not  dare  to  bring  that  across  the  border, 
because  it  might  incriminate  me. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  ought  to  get  that  document  and  put  it  i* 
the  record. 
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>imon8.  I  think  you  will  find  a  copy  in  the  Russian  division 

Itate  Department.    I  am  pretty  sure  they  have  one. 

or  Overman.  It  would  Ibe  a  very  remarkable  thing  if  the 

ik  movement  started  in  this  country,  financed  by  Germans, 

tnot? 

mmons.  I  do  not  think  the  Bolshevik  movement  in  Russia 

lave  been  a  success  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  support  it  got 

rtain  elements  in  New  York,  the  so-called  East  Side. 

Humes.  Doctor,  you  have  referred  to  Lenine  coming  from 

through  Switzerland.    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Lenine  went  from 

to  Switzerland  about  the  time  or  shortly  before  the  out- 
f  the  European  war  in  1914,  and  was  in  Switzerland  from 
ie  up  until  the  time  he  returned  to  Russia? 
)Imons.  I  have  not  paid  particular  attention  to  that  phase  of 
*  career.     I  only  know  he  was  given  the  privilege  by  the 

Imperial  Government  to  have  a  hasty  transit  through  Ger- 
nd  that  they  evidently  seemed  to  be  very  anxious  to  get  him 
Jy  as  possible  over  to  Russia. 

[  state  at  this  juncture  that  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war — 
before  Russia  entered  into  the  war — we  were  apprised,  and 
ict,  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rubles  had  been  put  at  the 

of  certain  labor  leaders  in  St.  Petersburg,  as  it  was  then 
to  create  a  strike  in  the  factories.  A  large  number  of  fac- 
i  Petrograd,  as  well  as  in  Moscow  and  other  parts  of  Russia 
?se  large  centers,  have  been  controlled  by  British  and  Ger- 
>ital.  It  was  apparent  at  that  time  that  Germany  was  trying 
>le  Russia  economically  by  getting  her  into  the  throes  of  an 
trike.  I  have  spoken  with  men  who  were  high  up  in  official 
?etrograd,  and  they  said  they  had  proofs.  The  thing  after- 
ame  out  in  the  Russian  press,  and,  of  course,  there  was  a 
ong  anti-German  feeling  there  as  the  result  of  that.  Well, 
ike  did  not  prove  successful  because  the  old  regime  had  so 
>wer  that  it  succeeded  in  squelching  it. 
e  noticed  again  and  again  in  Russia  that  there  is  a  strong 

element  there.  I  gave  a  copy  to  our  ambassador,  Gov. 
,  of  a  so-called  German  yearbook  which  was  suppressed,  as 
a  German  daily  newspaper,  the  oldest  newspaper,  so  they 
n  all  Russia,  which  was  suppressed  soon  after  Russia's  en- 
nto  the  war,  and  when  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  power  all 
ings  were  started  up  again.  German  papers  were  not  only 
;d,  and  everything  that  was  German  and  pro-German  fos- 
jt  we  also  knew  tnat  at  the  outbreak  or  before  the  outbreak 
iolshevik  revolution  of  October,  1918,  there  were  several  Ger- 
*ers  in  the  seat  of  the  Smolny  government,  so  called. 

were  two  institutes  that  had  that  name,  and  one  of  the 
;s  Lenine  and  Trotzky  and  their  forces  took  even  while 
y  and  the  provisional  government  were  governing,  and  one 
oldest  teachers  in  the  Smolny  Institute  had  occasion  to 
rer  to  the  building  where  the  Bolsheviki  now  had  their 
)ing  their  work  of  propagandizing  the  Russian  proletariat, 
i  ladv  over  50  years  of  age,  and  had  been  teaching  in  the 
Institute,  I  presume,  over  20  years,  and  has  been  attending 
rch  for  about  10  years,  and  is  related  to  some  of  the  most 

'23— 19 8 
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distinguished  Eussians.  She  came  to  see  me  and  said,  "  I  have  had 
an  opportunity,  because  of  being  a  teacher  in  the  Smolny  Insti- 
tute, to  visit  certain  rooms  in  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  so- 
called  Bolshevik  government.  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  Ger- 
man officers  sitting  at  the  long  table  around  which  sat  the  leaders 
of  the  Bolshevik  movement.  I  have  heard  German  spoken  there. 
Because  they  believed  in  me  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  passing 
through  certain  rooms,  having  to  take  certain  things  over  for  our 
teachers  and  our  pupils,  and  what  not,  and  several  times  I  have 
noticed  German  documents  on  the  table,  with  the  German  stamp  v: 
and  one  time  she  told  me  that  she* had  become  impressed  by  one  thing 
in  the  Smolny  Institute,  that  more  German  was  being  used  there 
than  Russian.  It  may  be  she  heard  Yiddish,  because  Yiddish  is 
partly  German.  It  seems  strange  to  me,  but  when  you  talk  with  the 
average  man  from  the  lower  East  Side  he  is  not  going  to  speak 
English  or  Russian,  but  he  is  going  to  speak  Yiddish.  It  may  be 
that  she  heard  Yiddish  and  thought  that  she  heard  German;  but 
anyway,  that  was  her  testimony. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Yiddish  language  is  distinct  from  the  He- 
brew ? 

Mr.  Simons.  It  is  German.    It  is  a  mixtum  compositum. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and  German,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Simons.  There  are  some  Slavic  terms,  some  Russian,  and  some 
Polish  in  it,  and  it  may  have  some  English,  too.  The  Yiddish  that 
is  spoken  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  has  ever  so  much  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  it,  and  the  Yiddish  that  is  spoken  in  Petrograd,  Moscow,  War- 
saw, and  Odessa,  would  have  quite  a  lot  of  Russian  in  it. 

Senator  Overman.  This  institute  was  the  nest,  the  beginning,  of 
this  government,  was  it  not?    That  was  where  it  started,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  have  made  one  statement  here  which  to  me 
is  very  interesting,  largely  because  it  may  be  intensely  significant. 
Some  time  back  in  vour  testimonv  vou  said  that  it  was  vour  con- 
tention  that  if  it  were  not  for  these  elements  that  had  come  from 
the  East  Side  of  New  York  City,  the  Bolsheviki  movement  would 
have  been  a  failure.  That  to  me  is  very  interesting,  because  if  it  is 
true  it  is  very  significant.  There  are  many  people  in  this  country.  I 
think — 1  am  sure  there  are  many  people — who  rather  look  upon  this 
Bolsheviki  movement  as  just  a  passing  fad,  and  of  no  deep  signifi- 
cance: hut,  of  course,  if  the  success  of  this  monstrous  thing  in  Russia 
is  due  to  the  men  who  came  out  of  New  York  City,  then  this  countiy 
has  not  anything  to  deal  with  that  is  trifling,  at  all. 

Now,  because  of  the"  very  significance  of  that,  can  you  tell  lis  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  detail  that  leads  you  to  the  conviction  that  tie 
presence  of  these  East  Side  people  in  Russia  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Bolsheviki  movement? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  latest  startling  information,  given  me  by  some 
one  who  says  that  there  is  good  authority  for  it — and  I  am  to  be 
piven  the  exact  figures  later  on  and  have  them  checked  up  properly 
by  the  proper  authorities — is  this,  that  in  December,  1918,  in  the 
northern  community  of  Petrograd,  so-called — that  is  what  they  call 
that  section  of  the  Soviet  regime  under  the  presidency  of  the  man  =| 
known  as  Mr.  Apfelbaum — out  of  388  members,  only  16  happened  to 
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>e  real  Russians,  and  all  the  rest  Jews,  with  the  exception  possiblv 
>f  one  man,  who  is  a  negro  from  America,  who  calls  himself  Prof. 
jordon,  and  265  of  the  members  of  this  northern  commune  govern- 
nent,  that  is  sitting  in  the  old  Smolny  Institute,  came  from  the  lower 
East  Side  of  New  York — 265  of  them.  If  that  is  true,  and  they  are 
roing  to  check  it  up  for  me — certain  Russians  in  New  York  who  have 
>een  there  and  investigated  the  facts — I  think  that  that  fits  into  what 
>rou  are  driving  at.  In  fact,  I  am  very  much  impressed  with  this,  that 
noving  around  here  I  find  that  certain  Bolsheviki  propagandists  are 
learly  all  Jews — apostate  Jews.  I  have  been  in  the  so-called  People's 
House,  at  7  East  Fifteenth  Street,  New  York,  which  calls  itself  also 
the  Rand  School  of  Social  Science,  and  I  have  visited  that  at  least 
six  times  during  the  last  eleven  weeks  or  so,  buying  their  literature,, 
and  some  of  the  most  seditious  stuff  I  have  ever  tound  against  our 
own  Government,  and  19  out  of  every  20  people  I  have  seen  there  have, 
been  Jews. 

And  as  I  move  around  to  give  iriy  lectures,  usually  I  am  pursued  by 
Bolsheviki  propagandists,  and  in  one  big  church  in  New  York  I  was 
interrupted,  on  the  east  side  of  the  church — it  so  happened  that  they 
were  sitting  on  the  east  side  of  the  church — by  two  Bolsheviki  agita- 
tors.    I  suppose  they  were  agitators  because  they  tried  to  agitate 
while  I  was  giving  my  lecture  on  Russia,  and  they  grumbled  and 
growled,  and  the  assistant  pastor  stepped  up  to  them  and  tried  to- 
calm  them,  and  they  instantly  remarked  to  him — I  hate  to  repeat  it^ 
but  if  vou  want  to  know  I  will  tell  vou — "  Evervthing  that  man  sa\s 
is  a  damn  lie. '    When  the  pastor  assured  them  that  that  language 
was  not  quite  proper  in  the  church,  and  so  on.  and  asked  them  to 
speak  with  the  speaker  himself  afterwards,  they  said  it  was  no  use 
speaking  with  him,  "  He  knows  nothing.    But  this  book  will  tell  you 
all  about  the  thing,  and  give  vou  the  truth/'  and  they  handed  him 
this  book  by  Albert  Rhys  Williams,  u  70  Questions  and  Answers  on 
the  Bolsheviki  and  Soviets,"  and  he  turned  it  over  to  me. 

On  several  other  occasions  men  have  tried  to  disturb  our  meetings, 
jsing  this  pamphlet  of  Williams. 

I  have  analyzed  certain  questions  and  answers,  especially  with  re- 
sard  to  this  paragraph  on  religion,  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
hat  the  predominant  element  in  this  Bolsheviki  movement  in  America 
s,  vou  mav  call  it,  the  Yiddish  of  the  East  Side. 

henator  Wolcott.  You  said  that  vou  met  manv  of  these  Xew  York 
Cast  Siders  on  the  streets  in  Petrograd,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  met  a  number  of  them  on  the  Nevsky  Prospect  in 
'etrograd,  yes;  and  spoke  with  them,  and  a  number  of  them  have 
isited  me. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  was  how  long  ago ? 

Mr.  Simons.  That  was,  I  should  say,  well,  along  in,  I  think,  June 
nd  July.  I  have  all  these  things  checked  up  over  in  Petrograd,  but 
iey  are  put  away  in  a  trunk  just  now  in  the  embassy,  so,  of  course. 
?  I  do  not  strike  a  date  right 

Senator  Wolcott.  Approximately. 

Mr.  Simons.  I  should  say  it  was  just  before  they  made  their  first 
t  tempt  in  July,  1917,  to  oust  Kerensky,  but  he  had  enough  strength 
>  put  them  down. 

Senator  Wqlcott.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  or  not  the  appear- 
nee  of  these  East  Side  New  Yorkers,  these  agitators,  was  a  sudden 
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appearance  there ;  did  they  seem  to  come  all  at  once,  a  flock  of  them, 
so  to  speak,  or  had  they  been  around,  but  just  started  to  talk? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  was  impressed  with  this,  Senator,  that  shortly  after 
the  great  revolution  of  the  winter  of  1917  there  were  scores  of  Jews 
standing  on  the  benches  and  soap  boxes,  and  what  not,  talking  until 
their  mouths  frothed,  and  I  often  remarked  to  my  sister,  u  Well,  what 
are  we  coining  to,  anyway?  This  all  looks  so  Yiddish."'  Up  to  that 
time  we  had  verv  few  Jews,  because  there  was,  as  vou  mav  know,  a 
restriction  against  having  Jews  in  Petrograd:  but  after  the  revolution 
they  swarmed  in  there,  and  most  of  the  agitators  happened  to  be 
Jews.  I  do  not  want  to  be  unfair  to  them,  but  I  usually  know  a  Jew 
when  I  see  one. 

Senator  Overman.  You  mean  they  are  apostate  Jews? 

Mr.  Simons.  Apostate  Jews;  yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  mean  Christianized  Jews? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  "  apostate  "  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  An  apostate  Jew  is  one  who  has  given  up  the  faith  of 
his  fathers  or  forefathers. 

Senator  Wolcott.  But  he  has  not  accepted  any  other? 

Mr.  Simons.  He  has  not  accepted  any  other,  except  the  Bolshevik 
faith  or  anarchistic  faith,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  any  of  these  men  you  met  over  there 
afterwards  promoted  by  TrotsKv  or  his  people  in  the  cabinet? 

Mr.  Simons.  Some  weeks  before  I  left  Petrograd  I  became  quite 
well  acquainted  with  one  member  of  the  Soviet  government,  who  was 
the  commissar  of  the  post  and  telegraph,  Sergius  Zorin,  and  I  tried 
to  get  a  dictum  from  him  as  to  what  would  happen  to  me  if  I  stayed 
there,  inasmuch  as  a  decree  had  been  issued  by  the  Soviet  government 
that  all  subjects  of  allied  countries  remaining  in  Russia,  from  18  to 
45  years  of  age,  would  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war.  Our  em- 
bassy had  urged  all  Americans  residing  in  Russia,  in  the  fall  of 
1!>17  and  the  winter  of  1018,  to  leave  that  territory.  Finally,  Consul 
Poole,  who  was  in  Moscow  up  to  about  the  middle  or  end  of  Septem- 
ber, li>ls,  wrote  a  letter  to  me  stating  that  the  American  Government 
demanded  that  all  American  citizens  should  leave  Russia  immedi- 
ately, ami  that  I  should  use  whatever  influence  I  had  with  the  other 
Americans  in  Petrograd  to  have  them  leave  also. 

1  then  and  there  decided  that  I  ought  to  find  out  just  what  would 
happen  in  case  I  could  not  get  out — what  would  hap]>en  to  me  and 
mv  sifter.  I  was  not  quite  45,  but  was  within  six  months  of  mv  fortv- 
fifth  birthday,  and  I  wanted  to  get  from  some  of  these  commissars 
what  they  would  do  to  me.  The  president  of  the  northern  commune 
section  would  not  receive,  me.  They  told  me  he  was  not  receiving 
anybody,  that  he  was  strongly  guarded,  and  never  slept  in  the  same 
room  twice. 

Senator  Xklson.  What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Simons.  Apfelbaum.  That  is  his  real  name,  but  his  assumed 
Russian  name,  like  many  of  them,  is  Zinovyeff.  His  real  name  is 
Apfelbaum. 

Senator  Nfxson.  That  means  apple  tree,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes.    But  his  second  or  third  secretary — they  werr 
all  .lews  there — referred  me  in  a  rather  vague  way  to  any  other 
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missar  that  I  might  see.  There  had  been  threats  made  to  kill  not 
only  Lenine  and  Trotsky,  but  Apfelbaum,  and  just  prior  to  that 
another  man,  who,  as  was  said,  held  the  lives  of  all  of  us  in  his  hands, 
and  who  was  responsible  for  the  killing  of  so  manv  people  without 
even  a  trial  given  them,  was  assassinated  by  a  Jew.  There  was 
an  awful  terroristic  atmosphere  in  Petrograd,  and  we  were  expect- 
ing still  worse  things  to  happen  every  day.  With  a  view  to  finding 
out  what  my  real  status  quo  was  in  Soviet  territory,  and  not  having 
had  any  success  with  Mr.  Apfelbaum,  I  went  to  the  commissar  of 
the  post  and  telegraph,  Sergius  Zorin.  I  had  learned  that  he  had 
come  from  New  York,  where  he  had  spent  eight  years. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  his  real  name  if 

Mr.  Simons.  I  never  asked  him,  but  when  I  called  on  him — I  will 
get  up  to  that  point  presently — he  told  me  that  so  long  as  the  Ameri- 
can troops  did  not  take  the  offensive  on  Russian  territory,  we  Ameri- 
cans residing  in  Russia  would  not  be  considered  prisoners  of  war. 
I  cabled  that  immediately  to  our  authorities  in  New  York,  through 
the  Norwegian  Legation,  who  had  the  protection  of  American  citizens 
and  interests  in  Russia  at  that  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  he  speak  to  you  in  English,  this  man  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  He  spoke  in  English.     His  English  was  quite  fair. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  had  come  from  this  country? 

Mr.  Simons.  He  had  been  in  this  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  From  the  East  Side? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  imagine  so. 

Senator  Wolcott.  How  do  you  spell  his  name? 

Mr.  Simons.  Sergius  Zorin,  the  commissar  of  the  post  and  tele- 
graph. Commissar  Zorin  was  verv  gracious,  not  only  to  me  but 
also  to  Capt.  Webster,  with  whom  he  soon  after  became  acquainted, 
who  was  the  head  of  the  American  Red  Cross  mission  to  Russia. 
While  discussing  different  things  Zorin  told  me  that  he  was  anxious 
to  hear  from  his  brother,  a  certain  Alexander  Gumberg,  who  he, 
said  was  the  secretary  of  Col.  Ravmond  Robins. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  was  he? 

Mr.  Simons.  He  had  left  Russia,  and  Zorin  was  anxious  to  hear 
something  from  him.  He  said  he  had  not  heard  from  him  for  a 
long  time,  so  he  asked  me  if  I,  getting  any  papers  from  the  outside. 
t)r  any  mail,  could  get  any  word  out  to  his  brother.  I  said  I  would 
be  glad  to  do  that  for  him,  and  I  wrote  a  letter  to  that  effort  to 

*  Col.   Robins,  which   I   believe  he  has   never  received.     When   last 
I  met  him  he  said  he  had  not  received  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  is  this  Col.  Robins? 

Mr.  Simons.  Col.  Ravmond  Robins  was  identified  with  the  Ameri- 
can  Red  Cross  mission  to  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  he  there  in  Russia,  or  here? 
Mr.  Simons.  At  the  time  I  was  speaking  with  Mr.  Zorin  hi"    vas 
1    here  in  America,  and  Mr.  Zorin  spoke  of  him  highly  and  said  that 

*  he  was  the  greatest  American  of  all,  and  he  hoped  that  he  would 
be  ambassador  to  Russia. 

*  Senator  Overman.  He  is  the  chairman  of  the  Progressive  Party. 
'   i«  he  not,  Raymond  Robins? 

£        Mr.  Simons.  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  him,  except  what  I 
t  have  seen  in  Who's  Who.     I  had  always  thought  highly  of  him 
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until  he  came  over  to  Russia  and  embarrassed  our  embassy  in  many 
ways  and  got  into  the  press,  and  our  ambassador  was  obliged  to 
come  out  again  and  again  with  certain  statements,  and  finally  the 
unpleasant  controversy,  if  we  may  call  it  such,  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  a  statement  made  by  Ambassador  Francis  that  he  and  CoL 
Robins  were  friends,  and  he  did  not  know  who  was  trying  to  cause 
enmity  between  them,  or  something  to  that  effect,  and  he  hoped  now 
that  tli is  tiling  would  be  put  at  an  end. 

I  read  all  those  things  in  the  Russian  press,  and  we  felt  very  much 
distressed  over  it,  because  we  thought  that  our  ambassador,  who  was 
doing  Mich  magnificent  work  over  there,  ought  to  have  the  support 
of  every  last  American.  There  was  no  reason  why  anybody  should 
pose  even  «s  a  candidate,  so  called,  for  the  ambassadorship  to  the 
Soviet  government. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  controversy  that 
you  speak  of  between  the  ambassador  and  Mr.  Robins,  that  was  pub- 
lished in  the  papers? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  have  not  the  papers  here.  1  think  Prof.  Harper 
is  probably  in  possession  of  those  papers,  or  they  must  have  them  in 
the  Russian  division  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Can  you  not  tell  us  in  a  general  way  what  it 
was '. 

Mr.  Simons.  As  I  recall  the  whole  thing,  the  Soviet  government 
viii  feeling  very  strongly  about  the  attitude  which  the  allies  and 
America,  for  that  matter,  had  taken  in  regard  to  the  Lenine-Trotsky 
regime  in  not  recognizing  them,  and  withdrawing  their  representa- 
tive.-, their  ambai-sadors,  and  go  on,  and  Gov.  Francis  issued,  several 
time- ,  messages  in  the  Russian  press  to  the  Russian  people  assuring 
then,  of  the  good  will  of  America,  and  so  on,  and  coming  out  very 
plainly  with  this  statement,  that  the  Brest-Li  to  vsk  treaty  would  not 
be  rccrgnized  at  the  peace  conference,  and  in  our  Thanksgiving 
service  in  the  American  church  in  Petrograd  in  November,  1917,  the 
ambassador  said  a  similar  thing.  I  have  a  copy  of  that  speech. 
There  were  quite  a  number  of  distinguished  Russians  present,  and 
that  speech  of  his  irritated  the  Bolsheviki  very  much. 

Then,  his  Fourth  of  July  message,  which  was  given  in  Vologda, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1*.US,  distressed  them  very  much,  too.  That  was 
afterwards  printed  in  thousands  of  copies  in  Russian  and  widely 
cin-ulated.  and  Gov.  Francis  in  that  message,  of  course,  even  more 
strongly  than  ever  stated  that  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  would  not  lie 
reeognized  at  the  peace  conference,  but  that  America  would  stand 
by  i  he  Russian  nation  and  had  a  real  affection  for  the  Russian  nation. 
1  am  only  quoting  in  a  general  way,  because  I  have  not  the  data  here 
before*  me. 

Col.  Robins  was  quoted  again  and  again  as  being  the  typical 
American,  having  been  a  workingman  himself,  havingl>een  down  in 
the  mines,  and  whatnot,  and  he  knew  the  needs  of  the  la  boring  people, 
the  laboring  element,  and  so  on;  and  then  our  Ambassador  Francis 
wa>  placed  as  being  a  typical  capitalist,  and  they  rang  off  a  good  deal 
of  that,  and  he  was  persona  non  grata  with  the  Bolsheviki  officials 
for  that  reason.  The  criticisms  against  the  Root  mission  were  \m&\~ 
along  that  same  line. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  all  that  accompanied  by  the  suggestioB 
that  Mr.  Robins  ought  to  be  ambassador? 
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Mr.  Simons.  That  came  out  again  and  again,  that  he  really  was 
going  to  be,  and  he  ought  to  be,  the  American  ambassador  to  the 
soviet  government. 
Senator  Wolcott.  Is  that  what  Mr.  Apf  elbauni  wanted,  too  ? 
Mr.  Simons.  I  have  not  spoken  with  Mr.  Apfelbaum. 
Senator  Wolcott.  I  mean  the  other  fellow. 
Mr.  Simons.  Mr.  Zorin? 
Senator  Wolcott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Simons.  Zorin  was  very  enthusiastic  about  that  proposition. 
Then  he  asked  me  if  I  could  get  in  touch  with  his  brother,  Alexander 
Gumberg,  who  was  supposed  to  be  with  Col.  Robins  somewhere  in 
America ;  but  when  I  came  here  I  did  not  find  him.  I  was  told  that 
he  had  gone  back  to  Europe,  and  possibly  was  going  to  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  Robins  make  any  statements  over  there, 
showing  he  was  ambitious  for  this  place  and  was  siding  with  the 
Soviet  government  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  He  was  reported  as  having  said  certain  things,  but  I 
am  not  in  a  position- to  say  that  he  really  made  those  statements.  I 
only  know  this  much :  There  was  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
real  Russian  element  against  this  thing.  It  became  very  nauseating 
to  the  people  who  really  had  admiration  for  America,  and  for  our 
own  American  representative,  Gov.  Francis,  whom  I  esteem  most 
highly,  as  also  his  staff.  I  think  we  were  most  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing those  men  over  there.  I  do  not  know  any  finer  set  that  we  ever 
had. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  to  bring  you  back  to  the  chronological  order 
of  events,  after  Kerensky  got  in  charge  of  the  government,  he  at- 
tempted to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Germans,  did  he  not  ? 
Jlr.  Simons.  Kerensky,  I  believe,  was  sincere  in  that. 
Senator  Nelson.  He  carried  that  on  for  a  while,  and  was  success- 
ful, until  finally  the  Russian  Army  got  demoralized  and  insisted  on 
controlling  their  officers  and  everything  else,  and  refused  to  fight, 
is  not  that  true? 
Mr.  Simons.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  that  movement 
demoralizing  the  army  was  inspired ;  by  what  element  'i 

Mr.  Simons.  I  have  heard  from  somebody  recently,  and  I  could 
check  it  up  within  a  few  days,  that  there  was  one  Ajnerican  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  that  actually  saw  German  money  being  passed  over  from 
the  German  front  to  the  Russians. 
Senator  Nelson.  Among  the  Russian  soldiers? 
Mr.  Simons.  And  to  the  men  who  were  authorized  to  receive  the 
money  for  propagandist  purposes. 
Senator  Nelson.  Among  the  Russian  Army  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  and  I  do  happen  to  know  that  soon  after  the 

great  revolution  of  the  winter  of  1917  tens  of  thousands  of  copies  of 

I  the  communist  manifesto,  in  Russian,  were  circulated  among  the 

Htpssian  soldiers.    It  contained  the  official  program  of  the  Bolsheviki. 

tat  is  the  communist  manifesto,  and  this  is  the  thine:  that  made  the 

nine-Trotsky  propaganda  successful  over  there.    This  is  an  Eng- 

1  translation. 

stenator  Nelson.  Was  not  the  collapse  of  the  Russian  Army,  and 
e  demoralizing  of  that  army,  by  which  the  soldiers  refused  to 
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fight,  and  even  went  over  to  the  enemy,  one  of  the  means  of  helping 
Trotsky  and  Lenine  to  get  control  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Simons.  Most  assuredly. 

Senator  Overman.  And  did  these  Yiddish  from  the  East  Side,  who 
were  there  assisting  Lenine  and  Trotsky,  discuss  this  question  of 
Bolshevism  with  you,  or  how  did  they  impress  you? 

Mr.  Simons.  They  were  very  guarded,  because  they  knew  that  as 
a  100  per  cent  American,  and  as  a  Christian  clergyman,  I  would  not 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  ideals  and  spirit,  and  the  means  which  thev 
were  thinking  of  employing;  but  when  I  spoke  with  these  men  1 
always  told  them  that  our  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America, 
in  the  general  conference  of  1916,  had  passed  very  fine  resolutions 
with  regard  to  labor  reform,  and  what  not,  and  that  ours  was  really 
the  people's  church.  I  had  said  that,  and  said  also  that  I  was  a 
Christian  Socialist,  of  course  reserving  for  myself  the  definition.  I 
am  a  Christian  Socialist  in  the  sense  that  everv  Christian  who  takes 
the  New  Testament  as  his  ideal  would  be,  standing  very  much  where 
Charles  Kingsley  and  Morris  stood,  believing  not  in  revolutionary 
socialism,  but  evolutionary  socialism,  taking  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
of  Christ,  and  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians,  as  the 
ideal,  believing  that  not  by  force  but  by  moral  persuasion  shall  we 
really  succeed  in  making  a  brotherhood  out  of  the  whole  human  race. 

Senator  King.  You  recognized  that  a  brotherhood  was  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  orderly  government? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  certainly  would. 

Senator  Kino.  And  vour  ideal  of  Christianitv  did  not  mean  the 
subversion  of  government? 

Mr.  Simons.  First,  last,  and  all  the  time  I  stood  for  what  we  con- 
sider the  most  ideal  government  the  world  has  ever  had,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America;  and  I  had  no  sympathy  at 
all  with  the  red  flag  propagandists. 

Senator  Kino.  You  believed  in  a  government  that  recognized  the 
right  of  contract,  the  right  of  acquisition  and  the  possession  of  prop- 
erty, and  all  those  personal  rights  which  we  enjoy  under  our  repre- 
sentative form  of  government? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  certainly  do. 

Senator  Kino.  You  believe  in  this  form  of  government? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  certainly  do. 

Senator  Kino.  You  do  not  believe  in  any  socialism  which  has  for 
its  object  the  destruction  of  our  form  of  government? 

Mr.  Simons.  T  absolutely  repudiate  all  that. 

Senator  Kino.  So  your  classifying  yourself  as  a  Christian  So- 
cialist does  not  mean  an  opposition  to  our  form  of  government? 

Mr.  Simons.  When  I  sav  Christian  Socialist  I  mean  that  I  take 
that  term  and  I  put  it  as  high  as  it  ever  could  be  put,  taking  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  with  regard  to  the  principle  of  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  standing  by  what  Christ 
taught,  the  very  best  kind  of  socialism  the  world  could  ever  hope 
for.  That  is  where  Kingsley  and  Morris  stood.  That  is  where  I 
think  everv  real  man  would  stand  who  knows  anything  at  all  about 
the  New  iVstament.  Tf.  of  course,  they  had  known  what  I  had  back 
in  my  mind,  they  would  not  have  recognized  me  even  as  a  tenth- 
rate  Socialist. 
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nator  Nelson.  You  were  there  when  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk 
entered  into? 
r.  Simons.  I  was. 

nator  Nelson.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  which  actuated  the  Bol- 
iki  in  entering  into  such  a  treaty?  By  that  treaty  they  re- 
lished the  Ukraine,  they  relinquished  Finland,  they  relinquished 
-land  and  the  Baltic  coast,  all,  to  the  Germans.  At  all  events, 
gave  up  all,  so  that  they  left  Russia  with  no  access  to  the  sea 
pt  at  Petrograd;  and  they  also  got  considerable  gold  from  the 
>ian  Government  or  from  the  Bolsheviki. 

knator  King.  You  ought  to  add  to  that,  Senator,  the  Aland 
ids,  which  are  at  the  mouth  of  the  sea,  so  it  made  the  harbor  of 
ograd  valueless. 

•nator  Nelson.  The  Aland  Islands  are  southwest  of  the  Finnish 
t. 

»nator  Kino.  But  they  are  really  a  protection,  as  a  naval  base, 
largely,  to  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  that  goes  in  to  Petrograd — 
arm  of  the  sea  that  extends  into  Russia. 

mator  Nelson.  Now,  what  information  can  you  give  us  about 
,  Doctor? 

r.  Simons.  I  am  not  a  military  expert,  as  you  know.  I  read  the 
?rs  and  I  heard  the  account  of  their  proceedings  at  the  Brest- 
ysk  meeting,  and  so  on,  with  scores  of  others  who  were  in  the 
ish,  American,  and  French  colonies  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow, 
Russians  who  were  well  qualified  to  pass  judgment  on  the  thing. 
so  had  a  strong  conviction  that  the  Brest-Litovsk  performance 
largely  a  German  thing,  and  that  for  the  simple  reason  that 
e  Lcnine  and  Trotsky  and  their  helpers  were  saying  all  kinds  of 
t  things  about  the  allies,  I  hardly  ever,  up  to  that  time,  caught 
1  saying  anything  very  bitter  against  Germany.  I  had  seen  their 
lamations,  and  only  last  summer,  in  July  and  August.  One 
icularly  I  have  in  mind,  which  was  addressed  to  the  whole 
ized  world  and  posted  up  all  over  Petrograd,  and  that  referred  in 
lelicate  language  to  the  allies  as  being  flesh-eating  and  blood- 
king  allies. 

'nator  Kino.  That  included  the  United  States,  of  course,  in  that 
?ory. 

r.  Simons.  Well,  then  they  went  on  to  speak  of  England  and 
ice.  As  I  recall,  I  do  not  think  they  mentioned  us,  but  in  a 
ber  of  conversations  that  I  had  with  officials  in  the  Soviet 
ne  I  discovered  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  remain,  if  possible, 
idly  with  America,  which  was  interpreted  by  men  in  the  diplo- 
c  service  of  the  allied  countries  as  being  an  attempt,  if  possible, 
eparate  America  from  her  allies.  And  then  again,  when  the 
heviki  regime  wrould  fall  to  pieces  there  might  be  an  asylum  to 
>h  the  Bolsheviki  demons  might  escape.  Excuse  me  for  calling 
1  demons,  but  I  have  seen  so  much  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
a  better  word  to  characterize  them. 

mator  Overman.  Do  you  know  this  man  Gordon  that  you  spoke 
this  negro  from  the  United  States? 

r.  Simons.  Yesj  I  knew  him.  He  came  over  to  me  to  get  married 
so-called  Russian  lady,  who  was  an  Esthonian.  He  lived  with 
>nly  a  short  time. 
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Senator  Overman.  Where  did  he  come  from,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Simons.  He  came  from  America.  He  was  a  pugilist,  and 
issued  cards  as  being  a  professor  of  physical  culture,  boxing,  and 
what  not,  and  for  a  certain  time  he  was  the  doorkeeper  in  our 
American  Embassy  in  Petrograd. 

Senator  Overman.  You  spoke  of  him  as  being  mixed  up  with  this 
Bolshevik  crowd  in  the  institute. 

Mr.  Simons.  I  think  that  is  the  same  Gordon — Prof.  Gordon. 

Senator  Overman.  You  spoke  of  his  being  in  with  these  Bol- 
sheviks. 

Mr.  Simons.  That  is  the  last  statement  that  we  had. 

Senator  Overman.  That  he  was  with  them? 

Mr.  Simons.  That  was  the  last  statement. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  think  the  Germans  absolutely  con- 
trolled the  situation  at  the  time  that  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  was 
entered  into,  and  that  they  practically  had  their  own  way  i 

Mr.  Simons.  I  certainly  do. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  believe  that  Trotskv  and  Lenine  were 
really  in  the  toils  of  Germany  and  willing  to  clo  what  Germany 
wanted  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  most  of  the  men  in  the 
Bolsheviki  service,  who  are  real  Bolshevists — there  are  some  who  are 
not — most  of  them  are  avowedly  antially,  and  have  a  strong  hatred 
toward  England,  and  an  affection  for  Germany.  That  has  come  out 
again  and  again. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  there  when  the  revolution  of  Lenine 
and  Trotsky,  as  distinguished  from  the  former  revolution,  took  place, 
in  November,  1917? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  was  present. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  tell  us  about  what  took  place  then? 

Mr.  Simons.  It  is  a  long  story.  To  ^ive  you  a  graphic  picture  of 
it  would  take  hours.    I  can  onlv  sav  this 

Senator  Nelson.  (Jive  us  an  outline. 

Mr.  Simons.  I  can  only  say  this,  that  the  air  was  pregnant  with  the 
most  hellish  terrorism  that  any  fine  grained  person  could  ever  expe- 
rience. T  dressed  up  again  and  again  as  a  Russian  workman  and 
put  on  a  Russian  shirt  that  hangs  down  almost  to  the  knees,  and  I  put 
on  an  old  slouch  hat  and  nickel  spectacles  so  that  my  sister  said  I 
really  looked  like  a  Bolshevist,  and  I  went  out  and  moved  among  those 
fellows  and  I  heard  their  talk.  I  moved  into  the  barracks.  I  wanted 
to  get  inside  information  inasmuch  as  I  was  preparing  a  book.  I 
felt  that  history  was  being  made,  and  I  believed  in  Russia,  I  loved 
Russia,  but  I  did  not  believe  in  this  thing,  and  I  wanted  to  see  just 
what  it  would  do  to  the  Russia  that  I  expected  to  live,  and  I  wanted 
to  get  first-hand  information,  and  as  I  moved  among  the  hoi  polloi, 
I  found  that  the  average  man  did  not  know  the  difference  between 
his  elbows  and  his  knees.  These  agitators  would  come  and  speak  for 
Lenine  and  Trotsky,  and  they  would  say,  "  That  is  entirely  correct, 
entirely  correct.''  And  then,  after  those  agitators  had  left  with  their 
truck  auto,  another  auto  would  come  along,  and  there  would  be  9QDM 
other  agitators. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  were  those  agitators?  Were  they  workmpi 
or  soldiers,  or  of  what  class  or  communitv  ? 
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Mr.  Simons.  They  were  made  up  of  professional  agitators,  and 
some  of  them  had  on  the  Russian  uniform,  and  some  of  them  were 
simply  clad  as  workmen,  with  the  black  robosa  or  workman's  shirt. 

Senator  Kino.  Had  any  of  them  been  in  the  United  States,  and 
gone  back? 

Mr.  Simons.  Some  of  them  had. 

Senator  King.  From  the  East  Side? 

Mr.  Simons.  From  the  East  Side,  as  I  happen  to  know. 

Senator  Wolcott.  This  man  Apfelbaiun  was  not  from  the  East 
Side? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  been  informed  as  to  his 
antecedents,  and  so  on.  I  have  a  paper  here  which  was  circulated 
when  Leninc  and  Trotsky  were  asserting  themselves,  in  August.  Sep- 
tember, and  October  of  1917.  giving  a  list  of  about  20  names,  showing 
the  Jewish  in  one  column,  and  then  the  assumed  Russian  name  in  the 
other.  That  thing  was  considered  a  very  dangerous  document,  but  it 
was  being  circulated  everywhere,  and  one  copy  came  to  mo.  In  that 
document  I  found  Apfelbatim's  name,  and  his  assumed  name.  Be- 
yond that  I  do  not  know  anything  about  Mr.  Apfelbaiun. 

Senator  Kino.  I  interrupted  you  when  you  were  answering  Senator 
Nelson's  question. 

Senator  Xelson.  I  would  like  to  have  vmi  go  on  further  and  tell  us. 

Mr.  Simons.  We  could  not  escape  this  observation,  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Bolsheviki  revolution  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  of  having 
employed  terrorism. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  terrorism? 

Mr.  Simons.  They  had  practically  all  their  men  armed.  The  work- 
ingnian  there  got  so  inspired  with  the  holy  zeal  of  the  great  cause, 
which  was  to  kill  off  the  capitalist  and  enthrone  the  proletariat,  that 
he  felt  he  was  in  a  holy  crusade  for  humanity's  sacred  cause.  That 
is  the  way  those  men  talked :  and  these  men  were  given  anus.  1  have 
one  paper  here  which  shows  that  they  used  it  as  a  slogan.  It  reads 
something  like  this.  "The  surety  of  the  proletarian  cause  lies  in  put- 
ting the  gun  into  the  hand  of  the  workman."  It  was  that  thing  that 
made  the  Bolsheviki  revolution  a  success.  Without  having  the  so- 
called  proletarian  element  armed.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  masses  of  their  people,  then,  were  armed,  , 
and  paraded  the  streets  in  armed  bodies,  did  thev  not? 

Mr.  Simons. 


people 
,  lid  the} 
Many  of  them :  yes. 
—     »_j  ii._j  paratijng  of  these  armed  men  bred  this 

ook  opportunity  to  oppose  all  political 
r  of  the  Bolsheviki  program.  The  diflfer- 
i  they  were  still  hoping  that  they  might 
nstituent  assembly,  but  soon  after  the 
ucceeded.  even  those  banners  were  torn 
the  most  dangerous  thing  to  even  speak 

lent  assembly. 

onstituent  assembly  representing  all  of  them? 

fthe  parties. 
Agave  them  all  a  chance  to  participate? 
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Senator  King.  The  peasants,  the  workingmen,  the  laboring  men: 
proletariat  and  capitalistic  classes? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 

Senator  King.  A  sort  of  general  democratic  government? 

Air.  Simons.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Were  there  any  threats  manifest  at  that  time  to 
kill  those  who  had  property  or  were  intellectual  people? 

Mr.  Simons.  After  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  power  one  paper 
after  another  that  stood  out  against  them  was  suppressed,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  we  had  only  one  kind  of  press  there,  and  that 
was  the  Bolshevistic  or  anarchistic.  I  have  a  few  copies  here,  and 
in  these  papers  they  employ  the  harshest  terms  that  I  have  ever  found, 
in  regard  to  putting  out  of  the  way  all  groups  or  institutions  that 
were  not  in  sympathy  or  in  accord  with  the  Bolshevik  ideal,  spirit, 
and  program. 

Senator  King.  Do  vou  mean  assassination  and  murder  to  accom- 
plish  that  end? 

Mr.  Simons.  It  became  quite  evident  that  they  had  that  as  their— 
what  shall  I  say? — trump  card,  and  many  of  their  proclamations 
breathed  not  only  an  intense  diabolical  class  hatred,  but  also  murder, 
and  for  weeks  and  weeks  they  were  fine-tooth  combing  the  dif- 
rent  sections  of  Petrograd — and  Moscow,  for  that  matter — trying  to 
get  hold  of  the  officers  who  up  to  that  time  had  been  holding  out 
against  them.  Many  of  them  had  already  made  their  escape  and 
gone  over  to  the  allies. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  mean  the  armv  officers? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  army  officers.  And  they  were  rushing  from  one 
home  to  another.  Some  of  them  even  came  to  us  and  asked  whether 
they  could  not  spend  the  night  with  us.  They  said,  "  It  will  be  only 
for  one  night  M:  but  we  never  did  that,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
did  not  want  to  be  found  guilty  of  that  sort  of  thing.  Scores  of 
these  officers — and  some  of  them  who  were  high  up  in  the  Russian 
Army  under  the  old  Government  and  under  the  provisional  govern- 
ment— called  on  me  when  the  embassy  was  no  longer  there,  and  asked 
n ie  to  give  them  either  a  card  or  a  letter  to  our  embassy  in  Vologda, 
which  1  did.  These  men  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  information,  too.  I 
have  made  memoranda  of  some  of  these  conversations,  but  all  that 
lies  in  the  trunk  over  in  the  American  Embassy  in  Petrograd,  await- 
ing the  day  when  I  can  go  there  and  use  it  for  later  publication. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  vou  tell  us  of  the  acts  of  barbarism  and  the 
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destruction  of  life  and  property  that  took  plate  there?  Can  you 
loll  ns  anything  about  that  ( 

Mr.  Simons.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Nelson.  Vou  have  spoken  of  the  terrorism  they  engen- 
dered l>v  being  armed,    ('an  vou  tell  us  what  thev  did? 

Mr.  Simons.  Here  are  a  few  things  that  came  under  my  own  im- 
mediate observation:  It  was  a  short  time  before  Ambassador  Francis 
left  IVtrograd  that  we  invited  him  to  have  dinner  with  us.  It  must 
have  been  either  in  December  or  January — T  am  not  sure,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  it  must  have  been  in  January  or  February,  1918— 
but  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before  he  came,  accompanied  by  two  of 
his  secretaries,  one  of  the  most  horrible  things  I  have  ever  witnessed 
happened  right  in  front  of  our  American  property  there.    I  was  in 
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my  office  at  the  time,  speaking  with  our  head  deaconess,  and  I  heard 
shots  and  groans,  and  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  right  in  front 
of  our  property  there  was  a  crowd  of  people*  all  excited,  shouting, 
and  two  Russian  soldiers  running,  with  several  Red  Guards — Bol- 
sheviks— right  after  them,  and  I  witnessed  them  shoot  each  of  those 
men  as  they  were  falling,  three  or  four  times  in  the  head. 

Our  own  household  became  somewhat  alarmed.  We  did  not  know 
just  what  the  nature  of  this  was.  Possibly  it  was  something  that 
would  involve  us.  I  at  once  called  for  the  sexton  or  janitor — in  this 
case  he  was  both — of  our  church,  and  asked  him  to  investigate.  lie 
then  learned  that  these  men  had  been  in  a  tea-drinking  room  down  the 
street,  and  had  been  charged  with  having  tried  to  steal,  but  whether 
or  no  they  were  guilty  never  came  out.  But  the  Bolshevik  Red  Guards 
never  stopped  to  ask  whether  a  man  was  guilty  or  not:  they  would 
shoot  on  the  spot.  I  have  seen  that  again  and  again.  I  had  an  in- 
stance of  that  brought  to  my  attention  in  the  case  of  two  brothers, 
where  the  one  they  wanted  was  not  there,  and  they  shot  the  other 
man  bv  mistake,  and  the  other  one  went  free. 

In  this  particular  instance  we  felt  queer,  because  in  a  minute  the 
ambassador  might  come  to  see  us,  and  it  did  not  look  quite  palatable 
to  have  a  pool  of  blood  with  two  dead  bodies,  like  that,  in  front  of 
one?s  house,  when  a  distinguished  man  like  Gov.  Francis  was  to 
come  to  dinner.  But  he  came,  and  it  was  then  already  dark,  for- 
tunately, and  he  did  not  see  any  of  that.  I  told  him  about  it,  and  he 
seemed  to  enjoy  it.  I  mean  he  was  keen  on  hearing  any  of  these 
things.  He  was  a  brave  soul,  and  referred  to  his  own  fearlessness, 
and  incidentally  always  having  a  good  little  friend  in  his  back 
pocket — a  Browning.  This  did  not  unnerve  the  ambassador  in  the 
least.  He  then  told  me  a  number  of  things  that  showed  that  he  had 
experienced  possibly  more  than  we  had. 

On  another  occasion  the  Bolshevik  Red  Guards,  of  a  morning, 
about  half  past  2,  tried  to  break  into  our  hous?.  They  were  climb- 
ing up  the  emergency  ladder,  and  our  janitor,  like  most  other  people 
in  retrograd,  who  were  only  getting  dried  fish  to  live  on — there  was 
hardlv  anv  bread  to  be  had — was  afflicted  with  the  same  malady  that 
others  were  suffering  with,  and  he  was  up  that  night,  fortunately, 
and  he  looked  around  and  saw  two  men  climbing  up  the  emergency 
ladder,  trying  to  get  into  our  house  and  to  break  into  the  garret. 
A  few  days  before  that  time  the  door  leading  to  the  garret  had  been 
tampered  with,  and  I  suspected  that  something  was  being  done,  and 
I  had  the  old  lock  taken  off  and  a  new  one  put  on,  and  then  a  second 
door  properly  fixed  up  with  a  padlock,  so  they  would  have  a  kind  of 
a  hard  time  getting  into  our  premises.  At  all  events,  he  approached 
them  and  he  said,  "  Comrades,  what  are  you  desiring?  What  do  you 
wish?  "  They  said  to  him,  "You  hold  your  mouth  shut,  and  you 
will  get  5,000  rubles,"  and  quick  as  a  flash  he  answered  and  said, 
*  You  think  I  am  a  Jew?  "  And  then  they  remarked  to  each  other, 
*Let  us»  go,"  and  they  ran  as  fast  as  their  feet  could  carry  them 
hrough  the  yard  and  over  the  fence. 

I  investigated  that  thing  afterwards  and  found  there  was  a  plan 
:o  get  me  to  pay  money.  I  was  looked  upon  by  certain  Bolshevik 
)fficials  as  being  a  capitalist.  I  was  the  trustee  of  our  property,  be- 
cause it  was  found  up  to  a  certain  time  that  we  could  not  very  well 
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have  our  legalizing  papers,  but  we  took  counsel  with  our  lawyer, 
who  was  also  the  lawyer  for  the  ambassador,  and  he  said  the  best 
thing  to  do  was  to  keep  your  property  for  the  time  being,  until  things 
became  normal  and  Russia  had  a  new  law,  in  your  own  name.  I  was, 
because  of  being  known  as  a  property  owner,  put  in  the  fourth  cate- 
gory, which,  of  course,  was  to  be  starved  out  and  in  due  time  ex- 
pedited. 

I  happen  to  know  that  some  of  the  Americans  who  had  property 
over  there  were  blackmailed:  one  man  in  particular,  Mr.  Hervey. 
with  whom  I  had  had  long  talks  up  to  the  time  I  left.  They  had 
arrested  him,  and  he  was  to  pay  a  fine.  He  had  a  factory  over  there, 
and  he  had  invested  something  like  $100,000,  so  he  told  me,  and  the 
reason  he  stayed  there  was  to  protect  his  property.  For  some  viola- 
tion of  a  decret,  he  had  to  pay  a  fine.  They  were  getting  out  new 
dccrets  every  week,  and  a  man  did  not  know  what  he  could  do  and 
what  he  could  not  do,  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  decrets. 

Senator  Kino.  They  were  the  basis  of  confiscation,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes.  They  were  working  out,  if  you  please,  a  new 
scheme  of  government,  which  touched  every  conceivable  thing  in  a 
man's  social  and  economic  existence.  We  at  times  felt  so  nervous 
that  we  did  not  know  what  next  to  expect.  Where  we  used  to  have 
to  pay  #  rubles  a  year  as  a  dog  tax — we  had  two  English  fox  ter- 
riers who  did  excellent  police  duty  for  us — under  the  Bolsheviks  we 
had  to  pay  50  rubles  for  each  dog.  The  telephone  bill  used  to  be 
something  like,  as  I  recall  it,  85  rubles.  Under  the  Bolsheviks  it 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  1300  rubles — that  is,  for  our  class.  For  a 
business  man  it  would  be,  I  suppose,  from  500  to  GOO  rubles.  And  so 
all  along.  If  vou  had  a  bathtub,  or  if  vou  had  more  windows  than 
ordinarily  a  man  ought  to  have,  or  if  you  had  a  piano,  or  an  organ— 
and  the  last  thing,  that  distressed  us  very  much  was  that  all  type- 
writers were  to  be  registered.  I  tried  to  get  our  new  American  tvpe- 
writer  put  in  the  embassy,  and  the  old  Russian  one  as  well.  Those 
were  never  registered.  I  was  advised  by  the  secretary,  who  is  still 
there,  to  do  as  others  had  been  doing. 

Senator  Overman.  They  had  the  idea  of  fixing  a  tax  on  type- 
writers? 

Mr.  Simons.  They  had  the  idea  of  laying  their  hands  on  every- 
thing. They  could  not  get  away  from  that,  because  they  simply 
had  a  diabolical  zest  for  grabbing:  and  they  were  putting" it  really 
through  in  such  a  cruel  wav:  thev  came  in  with  such  a  diabolical 
glee  and  they  would  be  so  offensive  in  their  language.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  with  some  of  these  men,  who  were  usually  Jews. 
and  I  would  never  mince  matters  with  them.  I  would  say,  "Do  you 
know  who  I  am,  and  what  I  have  done  for  Russia?"  and  so  on. 
'•Why  do  you  proceed  in  this  way?"  Usually  when  I  got  through 
they  would  be  ready  to  kiss  my  feet,  which  was  not  necessary;  and  I 
have  this  impression,  that  there  is  a  large  criminal  element  in  the 
Holsheviki  regime.  Anybody  that  knows  anything  about  Russia 
know-  this,  that  when  the  great  revolution  of  the  winter  of  1917 
rame.  all  the  court  <  with  their  documents  were  destroyed.  For  days 
and  days  we  saw  tons  of  old  documents  smoldering  on  the  streets. 
They  throw  those  things  out  of  the  buildings  and  set  fire  to  them,  and 
what  not.    The  same  thing  happened  to  the  police  buildings.    We  had 
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a  police  precinct,  so  called,  diagonally  opposite  our  property,  and  I 
was  on  good  terms  with  the  captain,  so  called,  of  that  precinct.  He 
was  a  fine  gentleman.  I  knew  the  other  men  in  the  office  very  well. 
That  is  only  on  the  side.  Out  of  the  prisons  which  were  destroyed 
by  fire — they  placed  machine  guns  on  them — out  of  the  prisons,  out 
of  the  houses  of  detention,  out  of  the  other  institutions  where 
certain  people  had  been  kept  by  order  of  the  court,  came  thousands 
of  the  worst  type  of  criminals.  Kerensky  and  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment tried  to  rearrest  some  of  those.  They  succeeded  in  getting 
some  of  them  back  under  cover.  But  when  this  Bolsheviki,  anar- 
chistic movement  effervesced,  in  the  summer  of  1917,  there  were 
groups  that  would  swarm  around  certain  of  these  places  to  get  their 
comrades  out,  and  so  by  the  time  the  Bolsheviki  revolution  was  pretty 
well  under  swing  there  were  practically  no  criminals  in  a  place  where 
they  ought  to  be  kept,  and  wTe  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  some  of  the 
worst  characters  have  been  holding  positions  under  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  King.  And.  those  that  were  not  elevated  to  such  posi- 
tions  

Mr.  Simons.  Were  engaged  as  agitators. 

Senator  King.  And  many  of  them  were  armed  and  constituted  a 
part  of  the  Bolsheviki  armies? 

Mr.  Simons.  And  afterwards,  because  of  their  relation  to  the  Bol- 
sheviki regime,  and  having  their  protection,  went  out  and  raided 
louses;  and  when  the  banks  were  to  be  confiscated,  socialized,  and  na- 
tionalized— those  were  the  three  terms  we  were  hearing  there  all  the 
time  for  their  damnable  robbery — there  were  men  who  were  known 
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to  be  criminals  going  into  these  banks  and  helping  to  do  that  sort  of 
thing.  That  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  you  can  get  the  names  over 
there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  not  the  Bolsheviki  also  absorb  and  take  into 
their  fold  in  one  form  or  another  the  old  nihilists? 

Mr.  Simons.  Thev  would  take  anybody  in.  Thev  would  even  take 
a  monarchist  in,  provided  the  monarchist  would  say,  w*  I  will  help 
you  to  run  this  department/'' 

Senator  Nelson.  Doctor,  will  you  go  on  and  tell  us  what  you  saw 
in  reference  to  the  efforts  of  the  proletariat  to  take  possession  of  the 
property  of  the  capitalists? 

Senator  King.  If  I  may  be  pardoned,  you  asked  him  a  question  a 
few  moments  ago,  in  answer  to  which  the  doctor  gave  one  or  two 
instances  of  cruelty  that  came  under  his  own  observation.  Generally 
speaking,  without  going  into  details,  what  can  you  say  as  to  there 
being  a  reign  of  terror  involving  murder,  assassination,  and  the 
driving  of  people  from  their  homes,  and  the  starving  of  men.  women. 
and  children,  particularly  those  who  did  not  belong  to  what  might 
be  denominated  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  could  speak  for  hours  on  that  and  prove  that  the 
:hing  is  diabolically  terroristic,  and  that  they  have  a  strong  animus 
igainst  everybody  who  is  not  in  their  class,  which  thev  call  the 
Black  Workmen's  Class.  As  a  property  owner  there  and  the  head 
rf  our  church  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  them  administratively. 
We  were  sought  by  the  hour  to  write  out  all  kinds  of  documents, 
according  to  their  scheme,  and  we  wrere  having  to  run  to  and  fro. 
fhey  were  nearly  all  Jewish  persons  wTe  had  to  deal  with,  and  they 
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were  all  nasty  in  their  way  of  speaking  of  the  people  of  the  other 
class,  offensively  so.  and  they  would  sometimes  come  into  the  house 
and  l>egin  to  stamp  around,  until  they  were  given  to  understand  they 
were  not  dealing  with  a  Eussian  citizen  but  with  an  American 
citizen. 

A  dozen  armed  men  came  in  there  and  surrounded  mv  sister  and 
abused  her. 

Two  of  them  came  in  there  armed  one  night,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  suspected  I  was  anti-Bolshevik,  and,  consequently,  I 
must  be  an  anarchist.  They  banged  away  at  our  back  door,  and  my 
two  fox  terriers  ran  after  me,  and  I  had  to  throw  them  first  into  the 
kitchen.  I  was  losing  time,  and  in  the  meantime  these  men  were  get- 
ting impatient,  and  they  were  just  about  to  break  through  the  door 
when  I  opened  it.  I  had  to  lose  some  time  there  because  we  had  a 
Vale  lock,  and  a  bolt,  and  then  an  old-fashioned  Russian  lock  on  the 
urior,  and  I  had  to  turn  the  key  in  that  Russian  lock  twice,  but  when  I 
got  it  open  they  ran  right  up  to  me  and  held  out  two  revolvers  against 
my  chest  and  threatened  to  shoot  me,  charging  me  with  being  an 
anarchist.  I  smiled  and  called  them  "Comrades,"  and  told  them 
there  must  be  a  mistake;  that  I  was  not  a  Russian,  to  begin  with, 
but  that  I  was  an  American,  and  was  a  Ixn-n  democrat  and  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  have  any  monarchistic  ideas  at  all,  and  that  I 
was  for  a  republic  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  and  long  l>efore  they 
were  born. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  I  presume  you  told  them  you  were  a  Chris- 
tian Socialist? 

Mr.  Simons.  Well,  afterwards  that  came  out;  but  they  stormed 
around  there  for  a  while.  But  when  they  saw  they  had  made  a  mis- 
take they  asked  whether  we  had  a  telephone. 

Senator  Xklsox.  Did  you  talk  with  them  ( 

Mr.  Simons.  I  certainly  did. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  thev  speak  English? 

Mr.  Simons.  They  spoke  tiussian.    Those  two  Red  Guards  were  not 
Russians:  they  were  Letts.     The  way  they  spoke  Russian  I  could  2 
tell  thev  were  not  real  Russians,  but  were  Letts,  and  the  Letts,  bv  the  - 
way,  are,  perhaps,  the  most  cruel  element  that  we  had  in  the  revo- 
lutions of  11M)5  and  the  revolutions  of  1017  and  1918. 

Senator  Kino.  The  Letts  constituted  about  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
Holshevik  army,  as  it  was  constituted  about  six  months  ago,  and    , 
the  Chinese  about  from  50,000  to  60,000,  and  the  criminals  about 
100,000,  with  a   few   Russians,  a   number  of  Germans,  and  a  few 
Austrians  scattered  among  them.     Is  not  that  about  the  situation  as   . 
it  was  about  six  months  ago? 

Mr.  Simons.  T  think  you  are  quite  correct,  generally  speaking.  | 
1  have  learned  that  there  are  thousands  of  German  prisoners  of  war,  * 
and  Austrian  prisoners  of  war.  Austrians  and  Hungarians,  who  be-  j 
came  infected  with  the  Bolshevist  idea  while  they  were  in  prison  I 
camps  in  Siberia.  I  have  met  a  few  men  who  were  Russians,  and 
had  been  out  there  and  investigated  the  thing,  and  they  told  me  that 
even  last  August  those  men  said,  " We  do  not  care  one  way  or  the; 
other  about  the  Rolsheviki  government.  What  we  care  about  ia 
having  plenty  to  eat  and  good  clothes  and  " — I  beg  pardon  for  say- 
ing this — '*  ail  the  women  we  want."    There  has  been  a  strong  appeal 
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to  that  thing.  The  immoral  element  is  so  ever  present  that  I  hate 
to  say  it  in  this  promiscuous  company,  but  I  am  a  Christian  clergy- 
man and  I  know  you  want  testimony.  I  am  not  responsible  for 
ladies  being  here,  but  the  thing  is  so  immoral  that  it  distresses  me, 
especially  when  ladies  are  around. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  are  the  Letts,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  Russians? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  Letts  are  from  that  section  in  and  around  Riga 
and  they  constitute  a  very  large  part  of  the  population  of  Riga. 
When  the  Germans  came  in  there  and  suppressed  the  revolution 
of  the  Bolsheviki  proletariat  in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  these  Letts, 
who  had  done  very  good  fighting  under  the  old  regime  and  were 
considered  the  best  fighters  in  the  Russian  Army,  were  forced  out, 
and  thev  came  from  what  thev  considered  their  own  fatherland 
down  into  Russia  proper,  and  were,  if  you  please,  without  their 
bearings,  and  Lenine  and  Trotsky  made  use  of  them,  offering  them 
large  sums  of  money:  and  although  these  Ijetts  are  known  to  have 
never  had  anv  affection  for  the  Germans,  especially  for  the  Baltic 
Germans,  and  very  little  affection  for  the  Russians,  here  came  the 
question  of  having  plenty  of  food,  good  shelter,  and  warm  attire, 
and — I  repeat  what  they  have  said  themselves — the  privilege  of  doing 
whatever  they  wished  in  the  cities  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow. 
Lenine. and  Trotskv  both  have  said,  and  thev  have  borne  it  out  in 
their  actions,  that  they  would  not  rely  on  Russians  to  protect  them, 
but  thev  would  relv  on  the  Letts:  and  the  Russians,  on  the  whole, 
have  no  affection  for  the  Letts.  I  believe  the  average  Russian  thinks 
less  of  a  Lett  than  he  does  of  any  other  nationality  or  race. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Letts  are  an  offshoot  of  the  Finnish  race, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  Simons.  No:  the  Esthonians  are  an  offshoot. 

Senator  Kin<;.  The  Letts  are  Slavs,  and  the  Finnish  are 

Mr.  Simons.  The  Finnish  are  related  to  them,  and  they  understand 
each  other  quite  well.  If  a  Finn  is  speaking,  an  Esthonian  will  catch 
everything  he  says,  and  vice  versa. 

Senator  King.  The  Chinese  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Red  Guards,  did  thev  not? 

Mr.  Simons.  Chinese  coolies,  quite  a  number  of  them,  were  up 
in  Finland  at  that  time,  doing  work  under  the  old  regime  in  Rus- 
sia, chopping  down  trees,  and  doing  other  manual  labor  there,  and 
when  the  Red  movement  in  Finland  was  suppressed  thousands  of 
these  Chinese,  who  were  also  called  coolies,  came  into  Russia  proper. 
We  saw  quite  a  number  of  them  in  Petrograd;  and  we  had  quite,  an 
epidemic  of  smallpox,  which  was  due  to  these  people. 

Senator  Kino.  Were  thev  not  employed  in  building  that  road  up 
on  the  Kola  Peninsula,  and  the  harbor  there  on  the  Murman  coast? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  did  not  have  occasion  to  go  up  there,  so  I  can  not 
say. 

Senator  King.  But  those  Chinese  were  employed  on  building  that 
road.  Doctor,  of  vour  own  knowledge,  would  vou  sav  that  the 
Chinese  and  the  German  and  Austrian  soldiers  who  claimed  no  citi- 
zenship anywhere,  men  who  had  been  prisoners  in  Russia,  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  the  Bolshevist  military  establishment? 
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Mr.  Simons.  I  will  go  this  far  in  saying  that  but  for  this  element 
there  never  would  have  been  a  nucleus  to  the  Red  army. 

Senator  King.  So,  then,  these  former  German  prisoners  and 
former  Austrian  prisoners,  and  the  Chinese  coolies  and  the  Letts. 
with  some  Russians,  constituted  the  major  part  of  the  army? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes:  and,  of  course,  they  were  getting  thousands  of 
Russian  workmen.  That  we  saw  with  our  own  eves,  that  thev  no 
longer  could  get  any  work,  because  nearly  all  their  factories  were 
put  out  of  business;  and  there  is  a  long  story  connected  with  that 
which  involves  German  agents,  and  much  machinery  was  destroyed 
for  no  other  purpose  than  that,  as  we  knew,  Russia  was  to  be  crippled 
economically  and  made  dependent  upon  Germany  for  various  prod- 
ucts; and  we  also  knew — and  this  I  state  emphatically — that  at  the 
time  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty,  thousands  of  commercial  men  from 
Germany  were  already  walking  the  streets  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow 
and  other  large  centers,  taking  orders. 

Senator  Nelson.  For  German  goods? 

Mr.  Simons.  For  German  wares;  and  it  looked  very  much  as 
though  Germany  had  it  in  her  mind  to  cripple  Russia  economically, 
and  the  Bolshevik  regime  had 

Senator  Nelson.  Winked  at  it? 

Mr.  Simons.  Helped  it  very  much.  Whether  they  did  that  know- 
ingly or  not  I  do  not  know;  I  am  not  going  to  say;  but  it  looked 
rather  suspicious  to  many  of  us  who  were  eyewitnesses.  I  knew 
men  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  work  at  the  factories,  and  they  said, 
"Just  to  think  of  it !  These  workmen  came  in  here  and  they  stormed 
around,  and  they  pulled  the  finest  machinery  to  pieces,  and  when 
we  tried  to  prevail  with  them  not  to  do  this,  that  it  was  bread  and  but- 
ter, they  said,  'Ha,  our  bread  and  butter!  We  are  now  demolishing 
capitalism.' "  That  was  put  into  their  heads,  "  We  are  now  abolish- 
ing capitalism :?'  but  they  were  killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
egg.  They  did  not  quite  see  the  connection  between  having  a  fac- 
tory that  was  kept  intact  and  the  possibility  of  having  a  livelihood. 
The  sad  part  of  it  all  is  that  most  of  those  people  were  illiterates,  and 
it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  many  of  these  things  could  not  be 
otherwise. 

Senator  Nelson.  Doctor,  will  you  go  on  and  describe  to  us  the  J 
soviet  plan  of  government,  their  scheme  of  government,  and  the  way  j 
they  propose  to  put  it  into  practice? 

Senator  King.  Before  that,  if  you  will  permit  me,  right  therein  ,, 
sequence:  You  spoke  about  their  cruelties  and  atrocities.  What  did  r 
it  result  in  with  respect  to  the  bourgeois?  j. 

Mr.  Simons.  It  resulted  in  this,  that  thousands  of  the  best  people 
of  Petrograd  and  Moscow  and  other  parts  had  been  losing  all  their 
property,  and  in  manv  cases  were  having  members  of  their  own 
households  arrested.  Ever  so  many  of  these  things  came  under  my 
personal  observation.  They  had  only  one  wish,  and  that  was  to  get 
out  of  Russia.  But  the  Bolsheviki  were  not  letting  people  get  out  of 
Russia.  It  was  the  hardest  thing  to  get  permission  from  them  it 
you  wanted  to  leave  Russia.  But  they  were  making  their  escape  bjf 
all  kinds  of  methods.  T  will  not  go  into  that.  Many  of  them  sm 
ceeded,  and  we  succeeded  in  getting  some  very  distinguished  peopl 
out  of  Russia  ourselves  bv  hook  and  crook,  because  some  of  them  said 
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If  we  do  not  get  out  we  know,  we  are  going  to  be  murdered,  because 
ir  names  are  on  the  lists  of  the  thousands  who  are  held  as  bour- 
jois  hostages." 

Senator  Overman.  Hostages?  What  does  that  mean?  It  is  not 
sed  in  the  ordinary  sense,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Simons.  To  state  it  popularly,  their  idea  was  to  hold  certain 
eople  of  the  bourgeois  class,  whose  names  they  had  down  to  be  ar- 
«ted,  and  perhaps  put  out  of  the  way  if  anything  befell  the  Bolshe- 
ik  government:  for  instance,  like  the  attempt  to  kill  Lenine,  or  the 
lccessful  assassination  of  Uritzky,  commissar  in  Petrograd,  who  was 
illed  by  a  fellow  Jew ;  and  these  people  were  held  as  hostages. 

Senator  Kino.  To  illustrate,  they  are  holding  now  as  hostage  the 
ives  and  the  families  of  some  of  the  Russian  officers  whom  they 
ave  forced  into  their  army  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  They  arc. 

Senator  King.  And  if  they  do  not  run  the  army  as  they  think 
iey  ought  to,  they  threaten  to  kill  their  families? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  come  out  with  this 
atement,  but  scores  of  them  have  come  to  me  and  said  that  it  was 
reaking  their  hearts.  They  say,  u  We  have  to  do  this,  but  we  think 
5U  and  others  ought  to  know,  and  hope  you  will  square  us  with  the 
lies.*'  Some  of  the  finest  men  I  have  known  have  said,  fc4  If  we  do 
jt  go  in  they  will  shoot  us  right  down."  Some  were  shot:  some 
ade  their  escape ;  some  were  in  hiding  for  months  and  months,  never 
eeping  in  the  same  place  two  nights  in  succession.  Some  of -these 
srrible  things  were  being  enacted  for  weeks  and  weeks  right  in  our 
ffn  section,  and  some  Americans  were  arrested  and  then  afterwards 
leased. 

You  asked  me  about  their  terroristic  methods.  I  was  an  American 
id  was  known  to  be  a  friend  of  Russia,  and  a  friend  of  the  working 
eople,  and  yet  in  our  open  meetings  it  became  so  apparent  that  there 
as  a  strong  feeling  against  the  Christian  religion,  against  every- 
ling  that  was  Christian,  especially  against  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
an  Association  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  and 
le  Salvation  Army,  and  all  Christian  bodies,  that  threats  were 
lade  like  this:  A  group  of  ill-clad  workmen  stood  in  front  of  our 
ouse  at  the  close  of  an  open-air  meeting  which  I  had  conducted 
ne  Sunday  afternoon,  which  we  have  been  doing  ever  since  the  great 
inter  of  1917.  One  of  our  members  overheard  one  of  them  say, 
Before  sundown  we  are  going  to  stick  out  the  eyes  of  that  man  with 
le  spectacles."    They  never  got  as  far  as  the  spectacles. 

Another  case  was  this,  where  an  intoxicated  self-confessed  Bolshe- 
iki  was  moving  around  the  pulpit.  We  had  to  take  our  pulpit  and 
at  it  on  the  stone  stoop  that  we  had  on  the  side  of  the  house,  and 
len  we  would  have  hundreds  of  people  facing  us,  and  he  would  move 
round  that  pulpit  and  I  would  talk  kindly  with  him,  and  I  tolcl  him 
tat  it  was  evident  that  he  was  tired,  and  so  on,  and  wouldn't  he  take 
ie  of  those  chairs.  We  had  a  few  chairs  out  there  for  some  of  our 
derly  people.  He  refused  to  be  seated,  and  he  came  back  to  the 
ttlpit  again.  One  of  our  oldest  members  talked  with  him  and  he 
id,  "  I  am  going  to  put  that  man  out  of  business,"  and  he  lingered 
mind  our  property  ior  a  couple  of  hours.  After  the  meeting  was 
rer  this  one  member  felt  very  nervous  about  it.    He  had  been  im- 
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bibing,  so  this  friend  of  ours,  a  member  of  our  church,  took  him  a 
around  those  streets  near  the  garden,  as  they  call  it,  or  Haven  < 
Petrograd — so  that  he  finally,  when  it  grew  dark,  did  not  know  whei 
he  was — and  then  left  him,  and  we  never  saw  him  again. 

I  could  relate  a  few  other  things — howT  they  tried  to  break  into  ow 
house  early  in  the  morning,  and  one  of  the  men  was  promptly  kille 
by  a  Red  Guard. 

Senator  King.  Doctor,  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  the  extent  o 
the  terror  and  the  eifect  on  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  mass  of  th 
higher  classes:  whether  they  are  forced  to  starve  to  death  or  not? 

Air.  Simons.  Yes.  We  saw  them  as  walking  shadows  in  the  street 
of  Petrograd.  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  people  dropping  dead 
First,  before  they  pass  away  over  there,  their  faces  bloat  up;  and  w 
had  at  one  time,  when  we  were  not  getting  bread,  an  average  of  61 
horses  dropping  dead  on  the  street. 

Senator  Kino.  Per  day? 

Mr.  Simons.  Sixty  horses  per  day.  I  have  seen  many  of  them  my 
self  lying  there.  A  Mohammedan  and  a  Jew  came  up,  and  the] 
would  dicker  with  each  other  before  the  horse  had  gone  to  the  plw 
of  his  fathers,  and  they  would  say,  "If  we  could  keep  him  alive  I 
few  hours  more,  he  would  be  worth  more/'  They  would  sell  hone 
flesh.  I  have  seen  people  standing  tlure — I  recollect  in  one  instance! 
man  in  a  general's  uniform,  a  man  with  a  white  beard,  stood  on  Bol 
shoi  Prospect  with  tears  on  his  cheeks,  asking,  •'  For  God's  sake,  gifl 
me  a  few  kopecks."  None  of  the  workmen  would  give  him  any.  Hi 
stood  there.  I  almost  collapsed  myself,  because  I  had  suffered  mT 
self  and  seen  so  much  of  this  diabolical  business,  this  antihumani 
tarian  regime:  yet  I  wanted  to  see  that.  I  thought  that  would  h 
effective  in  my  book.  And  some  people  of  the  second  and  third  ani 
fourth  categories,  who  had  a  few  spare  stamps — we  had  no  coins  afljj 
more — would  give  him  "20  or  #0  kopecks.  I  have  been  in  homes  whefl 
they  had  not  had  any  bread  for  weeks,  and  I  recall  one  case  now- — • 

Senator  King.  Would  these  be  the  bourgeois? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes.  But  they  were  also  putting  the  screws  on  peoj 
who  were  not  bourgeois,  but  who  were — I  presume  the  best 
would  be  to  call  them  the  middle  class — people  that  believed  in 
use  of  a  clean  handkerchief  once  in  a  while,  having  perhaps  a  _ 
rin":  but  that  immediately  would  put  them  under  the  condenmatkfj 
of  being  bourgeois.  I  had  occasion  to  speak  with  people  who  well 
working  and  people  who  were  not  bourgeois.  I  interviewed  hundred! 
and  I  asked  them.  %;  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  this  thing V*  mi  Wi 
Ave  know  that  it  is  first  of  all  German,  and  second,  we  know  that  it: 
Jewish.  It  is  not  a  Russian  proposition  at  all.  That  became 
popular  that  as  you  moved  through  the  streets  in  Petrograd  in  Ji 
and  August  and  September  and  the  beginning  of  October,  oi 
they  would  tell  you  this.  "  This  is  not  a  Russian  Government ;  tnisi 
a  German  and  Hebrew  Government. "  And  then  others  would 
out  and  say.  uAnd  very  soon  there  is  going  to  be  a  big  poj 
As  a  result  of  that,  hundreds  of  Bolshevik  officials  who  happened 
be  -Tews  were  sending  their  wives  and  their  children  out  of  Petroglj 
and  Moscow,  afraid  that  the  pogrom  would  really  come.  I  cal 
something  of  that  in  a  quiet  way  to  our  authorities,  and  it  camel 
them  through  the  State  Department.  \ 
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Wolcott.  I  gather  from  what  you  say,  Doctor,  that  this 
ne  over  there  is  sustained  by  a  small  minority  of  these 
lat  are  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  great  Russian 
I  that  they  are  imposing  their  will  upon  that  nation  by 
error.    Is  that  correct  or  not? 

>ns.  Absolutely  correct,  and  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eves 
ave  been  marching  hundreds  of  people  down  the  Bolshoi 
n  which  our  property  was  situated,  and  I  have  seen  them 
uindreds  of  them  down  to  the  garden  or  haven,  and  from 
were  taken  down  to  Kronstadt  and  put  in  the  fortress 
then  through  members  of  the  Norwegian  legation,  the 
ation,  and  the  Swedish  legation,  we  would  learn  that 
tern  were  being  killed. 
Kino.  Was  that  a  constant  occurrence! 
>ns.  That  was.  Senator,  after  the  assassination  of  Commis- 
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Wolcott.  By  the  way,  have  you  ever  had  any  occasion  to 

gh  estimate  of  the  number  of  murders  committed  by  this 

regime  from  the  time  they  got  in  the  ascendancy  in  Xo- 

17,  until  the  time  you  left? 

>ns.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  any  statistics  on  that. 

Wolcott.  Not  even  approximate? 

)xs.  I  would  not  dare  even  to  guess. 

Wolcott.  In  the  hundreds  or  thousands? 

DNS.  I  should  say  that  if  what  they  have  said  in  their 

i  their  proclamations,  and  in  their  Bolshevik  press,  would 

cation,  already  thousands  of  the  bourgeois  class  have  been 

ause  they  came  out  openly  and  said.  "For  every  one  of 

riat  that  is  killed  we  shall  kill  a  thousand  of  the  bourgeois 

King.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  starvation,  the  extent  of 
le  bourgeois  and  the  better  classes? 

>ns.  They  had  a  system  which  divided  the  population  into 
5.  The  first  category — they  used  the  term  "category" — 
ip  of  the  black  workmen's  class.  They  were  to  have  any 
night  be  available. 

Kino.  The  soldiers  came  first,  did  thev  not? 
>ns.  And  the  Red  armv :  ves. 
Kino.  Then  the  black  workmen? 

:>N8.  Well,  I  am  speaking  now  of  this  particular  thing 
sending  around  to  us.  I  have  a  copy  with  me  hero,  and 
>w  vou  that  in  translation.  The  first  categorv  was  the 
men  s  class.  That  constituted,  if  you  please,  the  nobility 
rtariat.  Then  came  the  second  categorv,  of  men  who  were 
the  stores  and  offices.  If  anything  was  left  aftor  the  first 
3t  theirs,  they  came  in.  Then  came  the  third  category,, 
uled  the  professional  people,  teachers,  doctors,  lawyers,. 
artists,  singers,  and  so  on.  I  belonged  to  that  category, 
Then  came  the  fourth  category,  made  up  of  the  property 
[  the  capitalists. 

i  and  the  fourth  classes,  they  said  openly  in  their  Bol- 
s  and  proclamations  and  speeches,  were  to  be  starved  out. 
leard  it  and  read  it  once,  I  have  come  across  that  state- 
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ment  scores  of  times,  and  they  even  had  cartoons  showing  how  th< 
people  of  ctilture  and  refinement  were  being  treated  like  dogs  who  an 
watching  for  a  crumb  that  falls  from  the  table.  I  have  seen  som< 
of  the  most  inhumane  pictures  in  the  month  of  August,  1918.  As  $ 
member  of  a  category  I  was  entitled  for  the  whole  month  to  one- 
eighth  of  a  pound  of  bread,  and  my  sister  likewise.  Our  head 
deaconess  was  treated  in  the  same  way.  We  were  doing  charitable 
work,  too,  but  all  that  had  no  influence:  and  the  fact  that  we  wen 
trying  to  get  food  into  Russia,  and  they  knew  that  we  were  cabling, 
and  all  that,  did  not  weigh  with  them  at  all.  We  were  simply  put 
in  the  same  category.    We  ought  to  be  starved  out. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Let  me  ask  you :  Suppose  a  workingman  living 
in  Petrograd  had,  by  his  hard  labor,  saved  enough  to  buy  himself  a 
little  home,  and  lived  with  his  wife  and  children  in  his  home,  which 
he  had  been  able  to  buy  by  hard  labor  and  saving  all  his  life,  what 
class  would  he  have  fallen  in? 

Mr.  Simons.  If  he  had  worked  in  a  factory  and  was  a  member  ol 
the  factory  unit  in  the  so-called  workmen's  book,  writh  his  portrait 
in  it,  that  came  in  under  the  Bolshevik  regime  as  a  substitute  for  the 
passport :  he  would  usually  be  considered  as  a  workman,  and  undei 
the  present  Bolsheviki  would  not  be  molested  because  of  owning 
property. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Suppose  he  was  not  working  any  longer? 

Mr.  Simons.  If  they  had  suspicions  that  he  had  a  bourgeois  spirit 
and  ideals  and  wanted  to  wear  a  white  shirt  and  to  use  certain  things 
that  we  people  of  refinement  are  accustomed  to,  he  might  fall  ink 
disgrace  with  them. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  would  be  marked  for  starvation,  would  he! 

Mr.  Simons.  Well,  now.  that  is  hypothetical.  Judging  from  what 
I  have  seen  there,  I  would  say  that  they  would  mark  him.    I  think  so. 

Senator  Wolcott.  When  a  man  is  marked  for  starvation,  are  his 
wife  and  children  in  the  same  category  with  him,  under  their  way  of 
reforming  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  You  are  speaking  in  a  general  way.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions over  there.  I  know  of  many  cases  where  even  people  of 
the  third  and  fourth  categories,  by  properly  manipulating  the  subwaf 
resources,  have  been  able  to  get  almost  everything  they  wanted. 
The  Bolsheviki  official  is  just  as  weak  to  accept  bribes  as  the  officials 
were  under  the  old  regime,  and  if  you  have  enough  money  you  can 
have  almost  anything  you  please:  and  if  you  find  that  you  are  listed 
to  be  arrested  and  killed,  if  you  have  enough  money  your  life  will 
be  spared.  I  have  had  such  cases  under  my  observation.  Money 
talks,  over  there. 

Senator  Kino.  By  confiscating  property  have  they  been  able  t& 
get  money  to  pay  their  men  and  soldiers  and  officials? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  how  much  real  money  theji 
got   into  their  hands.     I  understood  that  when  they  rifled  ever 
many  safe-deposit  vaults  there  was  a  great  disappointment.    r™ 
did  not  find  all  the  gold  they  expected  to  get. 

Senator  Kino.  They  are  using  paper  money  almost  exclusively! 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  but  they  were  after  gold. 

Senator  Kino.  Has  the  population  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow 
largely  reduced  by  reason  of  the  terrorism  and  starvation? 
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Mr.  Simons.  The  last  I  heard  was  that  Petrograd,  which  used  to 
have — I  am  speaking  now  of  the  period  under  the  great  war — a 
population  of  over  2,000,000,  and  it  got  up  to  about  2,300,000,  as  I 
recall,  has  dropped  down,  so  we  are  told,  to  600,000  or  800,000. 

Senator  King.  Up  to  the  time  vou  left  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Up  to  the  time  I  left. 

Senator  King.  Could  you  witness  a  great  reduction  in  the  popu- 
lation ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Why,  I  noticed  this,  that  we  had  very  few  of  the 
middle  class  left,  and  of  the  so-called  aristocracy  hardly  any.  At 
that  time  they  were  making  arrangements  to  have  the  working  class 
enter  the  palaces  and  mansions  and  the  fine  homes  and  apartments. 
The  president  of  the  northern  union  came  out  with  a  very  red-hot 
proclamation — I  think  it  was  in  July  or  August,  1918 — in  which  he 
began  by  saying,  "  The  English  have  a  saying,  '  My  house  is  my 
castle/  "  That  was  his  theme.  Then  he  used  a  good  deal  of  inflam- 
matory language,  and  upheld  to  the  hoi  polloi,  the  proletariat  of 
Russia,  to  take  what  belonged  rightfully  to  them.  All  property 
belonged  to  the  proletariat.  It  was  the  blood  of  their  forefathers 
and  fathers  and  brothers  and  themselves  that  had  paid  the  price  for 
it,  and  now  they  should  take  what  belonged  to  them ;  and  he  closed 
his  proclamation — I  am  only  giving  you  this  as  I  have  it  in  my  mem- 
ory—by saying,  "  Yes;  my  house  is  my  castle,  and  the  Russian  work- 
ingman  is  going  to  defend  it  with  a  gun." 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  Lenine  and  Trotsky  Yiddish  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Lenine  is  from  a  very  fine  old  Russian  family,  so  we 
are  told,  and  is  intellectually  a  very  able  man.  A  fanatic,  he  was 
called  the  brains  of  this  movement.  Trotsky  is  a  Jew.  His  real 
name  is  Leon  Bronstein. 

Senator  Kino.  Why  are  they  so  bitter  toward  religion,  especially. 
the  Christian  religion  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  There  is  a  gentleman  here  in  America  who  last  night 
called  on  me,  Dr.  Harris  A.  Houghton.  I  think  is  his  full  name.  I 
knew  him  out  in  Bay  Side  when  I  was  the  pastor  of  that  church.  He 
called  on  me  last  night.  He  is  a  captain  in  the  United  States  Army. 
1  had  not  seen  him  for  six  years.  He  asked  me  whether  I  knew  any- 
thing about  the  anti-Christian  element  in  the  Bolshevik  regime.  I 
said,  "  Indeed,  I  do.  I  do  know  all  about  it."  He  said,  "  Did  you 
ever  come  across  the  /so-called  Jewish  protocols?"  I  said,  "  Yes;  I 
have  had  them."  "  I  have  a  memorandum,"  he  said,  "  and  last  win- 
ter after  much  trouble  I  came  into  possession  of  a  book  which  was 
called  i  Redusti,  anti-Christ.' "  Now,  Dr.  Houghton  in  the  mean- 
time had  investigated  this.  He  had  come  into  possession  of  this 
book,  which  is  quite  rare  now,  because  it  was  said  that  when  the 
edition  came  out  it  was  immediately  bought  up  by  the  Jews  in 
Petrograd  and  Moscow.  That  book  reflects  a  real  organization. 
That  book  is  of  /some  consequence.  But  the  average  person  in  official 
life  here  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  is  afraid  to  handle  it. 
Houghton  says  that  even  in  his  intelligence  bureau  they  were  afraid 
of  it. 

Senator  Kino.  Tell  us  about  the  book.  What  is  so  bad  about  it? 
Is  it  anti-Christian  ? 
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Mr.  Simons.  It  is  anti-Christian,  and  it  shows  what  this  secret 
Jewish  society  has  been  doing  in  order  to  make  a  conquest  of  the 
world,  and  to  make  the  Christian  forces  as  ineffective  as  possible, 
and  finally  to  have  the  whole  world,  if  you  please,  in  their  grip; 
and  now  in  that  book  ever  so  many  things  are  said  with  regard  to 
their  program  and  their  methods,  which  dovetail  into  the  Bolshevik 
regime.     It  just  looks  as  if  that  is  connected  in  some  way. 

Now,  I  have  no  animus  against  the  Jews,  but  I  have  a  great  pas- 
sion for  truth.  If  there  is  anything  in  it,  I  think  we  ought  to  know. 
The  man  who  wrote  it  is  considered  a  truth-loving  man,  a  man  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  authorities  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church. 

Senator  Kino.  Of  course,  that  book  or  any  teachings  in  that  book 
would  not  appeal  to  the  Letts  or  the  Chinese  coolies  or  the  German 
soldiers,  or  to  some  who  are  controlling  these  Bolshevik  movements. 
What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is.  for  mv  information,  whv  Bolshevism 
is  bitterly  opposed  to  all  sorts  of  religion  or  sacraments  of  the  church — 
Christianity:  because  I  suppose  they  recognize  that  Christianity  is 
the  basi,s  of  law  and  order  and  of  orderly  government.  I  was  won- 
dering if  you  had  discovered  why  they  were  so  bitter  against  Chris- 
tianity, and  if  you  found  that  all  the  Bolsheviks  were  atheistic  or 
rationalistic  or  anti-Christian? 

Mr.  Simons.  My  experience  over  there  under  the  Bolsheviki 
regime  has  led  me  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bolsheviki 
religion  is  not  only  absolutely  a nti religious,  atheistic,  but  has  it  in 
mind  to  make  all  real  religious  work  impossible  as  soon  as  they  can 
achieve  that  end  which  they  are  pressing.  There  was  a  meeting — I  can 
not  give  you  the  date  offhand:  it  must  have  been  in  August,  1918 — 
held  in  a  large  hall  that  had  once  been  used  by  the  Young  Mens 
Christian  Association  in  Petrograd  for  their  work  among  the  Rus- 
sian soldiers.  The  Bolsheviki  confiscated  it:  put  out  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
In  that  large  hall  there  was  a  meeting  held  which  was  to  be  a  sort 
of  religious  dispute.  Lunacharsky,  the  commissar  of  people's  en- 
lightenment, as  lie  was  called,  and  Mr.  Spitzberg,  who  was  the  com- 
missar of  propaganda  for  Bolshevism,  were  the  two  main  speakers. 
Both  of  those  men  spoke  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  Emma  Gold- 
man has  been  speaking.  I  have  been  getting  some  of  her  literature, 
and  recently  I  have  been  very  much  amazed  at  the  same  line  of  argu- 
mentation with  regard  to  the  attack  on  religion  and  Christianity 
and  so-called  religious  organizations. 

Senator  Kino.  She  is  the  Bolshevik  who  has  been  in  jail  in  this 
country  and  who  will  be  deported  as  soon  as  her  sentence  is  over? 

Mi*.  Simons.  I  do  not  know  as  she  will  be  deported. 

Senator  Kino.  I  think  she  will  be. 

Mr.  Simons.  She  ought  to  be  put  somewhere  where  she  can  not 
is<ne  any  more  of  that  literature.  Lunacharsky  and  Spitzberg  came 
out  with  pretty  much  the  same  things  that  she  has  been  saying  and 
printing.  This  is  one  of  these  theses:  "All  that  is  bad  in  the  world, 
misery  and  suffering  that  we  have  had,  is  largely  due  to  the  supersti- 
tion that  there  is  a  God." 

Senator  King.  I  noticed  in  yesterday's  paper  that  in  their  schools 
the  children  are  being  taught,  wherever  they  have  schools  at  all, 
positive  atheism.    Did  you  verify  that? 
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\  Simons.  Lunacharsky,  as  the  official  head  of  the  department 
iucation,  commissar  of  the  people's  enlightenment,  said,  "  We 
propose  to  enlighten  our  boys  and  our  girls  and  we  are  using  as  a 
ook  a  catechism  of  atheism  which  will  be  used  in  our  public 
>ls."  Yet  he  had  the  audacity  to  say :  "  We  are  going  to  give  all 
:hes  the  same  chance."  And  a  priest  replied  to  him,  saying: 
?n  vou  ought  not  to  put  vour  catechism  of  atheism  into  the 
>ls.* 

nator  Kino.  Did  you  find,  then,  that  atheism  permeates  the 
s  of  the  Bolsheviki? 

\  Simons.  Yes,  sir.    And  the  anti-Christ  spirit  as  well, 
nator  Xelson.  In  this  book  that  vou  refer  to  is  there  anvthing 
goes  to  show  that  this  Bolshevik  government  of  Russia  are  sup- 
ng,  directly  or  indirectly,  this  book  of  protocols? 
\  Simons.  Before  answering  that  question  I  should  like  to  see 
translation,  because  I  do  not  know  how  this  thing  has  been  done. 
>  pamphlet  was  handed  to 'the  witness.) 
nator  Nelson.  You  have  seen  the  original  book? 
\  Simons.  Yes.    Some  very  finely  educated  Russian  generals  of 
have  told  me  that  they  considered  this  as  an  authentic  thing, 
they  say  the  marvelous  part  of    it  is  that  nearly  all  of  that  is 
\  executed  under  the  Bolsheviki. 

nator  King.  Before  you  leave  that,  one  other  question :  I  have 
a  number  of  translations — have  seen  the  Russian  and  the  trans- 
ns  of  what  purported  to  be  decrees  or  orders  of  some  of  the 
lied  Soviets,  in  effect  abolishing  marriage  and  establishing  what 
>een  called  "  free  love."  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 
\  Simons.  Their  program  you  will  find  in  the  Communist  Mani- 
of  Marx  and  Engel.  Since  we  left  Petrograd  they  have,  if  the 
paper  reports  are  to  be  relied  upon,  already  instituted  a  very 
ite  program  with  regard  to  the  so-called  socialization  of  women, 
woman  from  18  to  45  being  obliged  to  appear  before  the  com- 
iriat  and  be  given,  nolens  volens,  a  man  with  whom  she  shall 

nator  Nelson.  In  marriage? 

\  Simons.  You  can  call  it  marriage  or  whatever  you  want  to 
it.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  people  over  there  under  the  bol- 
stic  modus  operandi.  One  whs  an  American.  He  married  a 
ian  girl.  He  was  married  in  the  commissariat  and  had  to  an- 
a  few  questions  and  sign  his  name,  and  she  signed  her  name, 
among  other  questions  that  they  asked  were  these:  "How  do 

propose  to  be  married?"  "How  many  children  do  you 
ose  to  have?"    And  things  of  that  kind.     And  then  later  he 

to  our  headquarters  and  we  married  the  couple  there  in  Rus- 
and  English;  and  other  cases  have  come  under  my  observation. 
what  they  are  doing  now  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say,  authorita- 
jr.  except  what  has  been  in  the  papers. 

nator  King.  Doctor,  vou  have  read  and  heard  of  and  come  in  con- 
with  the  I.  W.  W.'s  of  this  country,  and  their  destructive  creed, 
advocacy  of  the  destruction  of  our  form  of  government.  I  will 
von  whether  or  not,  from  your  observations  of  the  Bolsheviki 
:he  I.  W.  W.,  vou  see  anv  difference? 

'    «y  ft/ 
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Mr.  Simons.  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  this,  that  the  Bolshe- 
viki  and  the  I.  W.  W.  movements  are  identical.  Zorin  told  me,  the 
commissar  of  the  post  and  telegraph 

Senator  Overman.  He  had  been  an  American? 

Mr.  Simons.  He  had  been  eight  years  in  New  York,  and  knew 
some  of  our  leaders  here  in  our  own  Methodist  Church. 

Maj.  Humes.  Had  he  been  naturalized  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Simons.  He  had  not :  no.  But  he  said  he  had  been  eight  years 
in  New  York,  and  had  been  in  religious  disputes  with  some  oJ  our 
own  leaders.  Zorin  said  to  me,  "We  have  now  made  our  greatest 
acquisition,  Maxim  Gorky,  who  used  to  be  against  us,  has  come  over 
to  our  side.  He  is  now  with  us  and  has  taken  charge  of  our  literary 
work.  You  know  we  have  conquered  Russia.  We  next  propose  to 
conquer  Germany  and  then  America/' 

Senator  Nelson.  A  big  job. 

Senator  Kino.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  they  sent  out  their 
representatives  in  the  surrounding  countries  of  Europe,  giving  them 
money  with  which  to  carry  on  the  propaganda  of  Bolshevism? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  had  heard  again  and  again  that  they  had  been 
sending  out  sums  of  money  into  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  when 
nolnxly  except  people  of  the  diplomatic  class  were  permitted  to  send 
out  anything  at  all  they  were  sending,  day  in  and  day  out,  from 
Petrograd  over  to  Stockholm,  and  over  to  Copenhagen,  large  bags. 
Now,  what  those  bags  contained  we  can  not  say  with  anv  surety, 
but  it  is  suspected  that  those  bags  contained  very  likely  bolshevik 
literature,  and  perhaps  money,  and  perhaps  also  valuables  which 
were  being  confiscated,  because  many  of  the  rare  old  jewels  and 
historic  things  which  have  been  kept  intact  for  decades  in  the  past, 
and  so  on,  have  disappeared  and  no  one  knows  where  they  are. 

Senator  Kino.  One  other  question :  Did  you  see  any  coordination. 
if  I  may  use  the  term,  between  the  German  troops,  after  Germany 
sent  troops  into  Russia,  and  the  Bolshevik  troops,  in  the  Bolshevik 
government  i    That  is  to  say,  did  you  find  that  they  worked  together? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  Avas  not  in  a  position  to  follow  that  up,  but  I  have 
heard  that  it  is  true.  I  have  hoard  that  from  Russian  officers  and 
members  of  the  military  mission:  and  they  used  the  same  kind  of 
literature  in  both  camps. 

Senator  Kino.  Did  you  learn  whether  or  not  the  Bolsheviki  aided 
t  lie  Germans  as  against  the  allies,  surrendered  them  their  guns  and 
munitions,  and  some  of  which  they  had  been  accumulating  in  the 
Russian  Army  to  be  used  against  the  allies,  including  the  United 
Slates?  The  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  did  any  of  the  munitions 
that  the  Russian  Army  possessed  when,  through  the  action  of  the 
Bolshevists,  the  armies  were  disintegrated  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
(■i-niians? 

Mr.  Simons.  That  statement  has  been  made.  I  do  happen  to  know 
lli in.  that  came  out  while  I  was  passing  from  Stockholm.  A  man 
who  hud  been  in  the  military  mission  at  one  time  and  was  at  last 
wi irking  with  the  war  council  at  Petrograd,  told  me  what  they  had 
ilihrovercd  on  a  Russian  battleship  in  the  Xeva:  that  the  ship  had  the 
u iv hives,  so  called,  of  the  Russian  Navy,  showing  where  the  forts  and 
IWlrcHHcs  were,  where  the  mines  were  laid,  and  the  whole  naval  po*'1 
lion  witli  regard  to  Russia;  and  that  there  was  found  a  letter  which 
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had  been  signed  by  Trotsky  to  the  effect  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances the  archives  of  the  Russian  Navy  would  be  turned  over  to 
certain  German  officers. 

Senator  King.  Well,  Doctor,  I  did  not  care  for  hearsay.  What  I 
had  in  mind  was  what  you  knew  personally. 

Mr.  Simons.  We  knew  that  they  were  preparing  millions  of  rubles 
for  propaganda  purposes  in  China,  for  instance,  in  India,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Senator  King.  South  America? 

Mr.  Simons.  That  appeared  in  their  daily  press.  That  was  well 
known.     They  made  no  secret  of  that. 

Senator  King.  For  the  purpose  of  destroying  all  other  govern- 
ments and  bringing  them  under  Bolshevism  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir;  and  putting  all  other  institutions  out  of 
commission  that  stood,  if  you  please,  for  the  class  that  they  wanted 
to  destroy.  Lunacharsky  and  Spitzberg  said  in  that  meeting,  and 
they  sent  it  out  in  their  proclamations,  "The  greatest  enemy  to  our 
proletarian  cause  is  religion.  The  so-called  church  is  simply  a 
camouflage  of  capitalistic  control  and  they  are  hiding  l>ehind  it,  and 
in  order  to  have  success  in  our  movement  we  must  get  rid  of  thp 
church."  Now,  a  frank  statement  like  that  seems  to  me  to  indicate 
their  antireligious  and  anti-Christian  animus. 

Senator  King.  Then,  would  this  be  a  fair  statement,  from  vour 
knowledge  of  Bolshevism,  that  any  persons  in  this  country,  mis- 
guided or  sinister,  who  get  up  in  theaters  or  other  places  on  the  lec- 
ture platform  and  advocate  Bolshevism  or  defend  it  or  apologize  for 
it,  are  first  approving  the  course  of  the  Bolshevists  in  disintegrating 
the  armies,  to  that  extent  making  the  cause  of  our  Government  and 
of  the  allies  in  defeating  the  central  powers  more  difficult  ?  It  would 
have  that  effect.  The  effect  of  their  conduct  would  be  an  indorse- 
ment of  their  course?  Secondly,  an  indorsement  or  approval  would 
be  the  indorsement  or  approval  of  a  course  of  a  party  that  stands  for 
the  grossest  kind  of  materialism  and  atheism,  and  is  against  marriage, 
against  the  right  of  property,  against  the  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, such  as  that  which  we  have,  and  against  the  civilization 
which  has  been  builded  up  under  our  form  of  government  % 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  King.  Bolshevism  stands  for  all  those  things?  Its  apolo- 
gists are  our  enemies,  enemies  to  our  country  and  to  our  form  of 
Government  and  to  civilization  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Whether  they  know  that  they  are  enemies,  or  they 
have  no  clear  notion  as  to  what  the  American  spirit  means,  I  think  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  they  are  mush-headed  and  muddle-headed. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Albert  Rys  Williams, 
who  has  issued  that  pamphlet  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  know  him. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  met  him  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  have  met  him  in  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  tell  us  about  his  activities  and  whom  he 
associated  with  there  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  wise  for  me  to  say 
what  I  did  see.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  is  an  American  citizen.  I 
should  first  like  to  know  whether  he  is  an  American  citizen.    A  gen- 
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tlenian  came  up  to  me  when  I  spoke  before  the  preachers'  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  and  said  that  he  had  learned  that  Williams  was  not  an 
American.    If  he  is  not.  then  I  am  free  to  speak. 

Maj.  Humes.  I  may  tell  you  that  he  was  born  in  this  country.  Un- 
less he  has  renounced  his  citizenship  he  is  an  American  citizen. 

Senator  Overman.  He  is  distributing  these  pamphlets  on  the  Ea>r 
Side  of  Xew  York  where  Bolshevism  has  been  nourished  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  And  you  were  approached  by  this  Yiddish 
fellow  withthis  catechism  in  his  hand? 

Mr.  Simons.  Well.  I  onlv  wish  to  sav  this,  that  if  he  is  an  Ameri- 
can  citizen  I  should  like  to  show  him  the  court esv  due  one  of  mv  com- 
patriots,  and  I  do  not  want  to  >ay  anything  in  your  presence  until 
he  has  had  a  chance  to  speak  for  himself. 

Senator  Overman.  He  may  he  able  to  speak  for  himself. 

Senator  Kino.  Was  he  associating  with  the  Soviets  over  there,  and 
making  speeches  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  knew  at  that  time  that  he  was  not  only  very  sym- 
pathetic with  the  BoNheviki.  but  he  was  helping  them  in  many  ways. 
We  know  that:  and  he  was  embarrassing  our  own  embassy  and  con- 
sulate in  a  verv  effective  wav. 

Senator  Nelson.  Perhaps  we  had  not  better  go  into  it  further  now. 
but  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  you  later  on  this  subject. 

Senator  Kino.  .Tu<t  one  other  question.  I  will  ask  you  whether 
or  not  vou  noticed  anv  difference  in  the  personnel  of  the  soviet  after 
Lenine  and  Trotskv  got  control:  that  i^  to  sav,  when  I ^e nine  ami 
Trot>ky  came  into  power  the  Soviets  existed,  and  as  I  understand  it. 
many  of  the  soviet*  were  elected  by  the  people  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Soviets  were  fair  representatives  of  the  people.  Xow. 
what  I  am  trvinir  to  get  at  i-.  after  Lenine  and  Trotskv  came  in. 
whether  or  not  the  personnel  of  the  soviets  changed.  My  informa- 
tion is.  and  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  correct  or  not,  that  they 
would  frequently  semi  out  from  Petrograd  and  Moscow  their  tools. 
and  they  would  supersede  the  soviets  in  various  administrations  and 
put  in  men  who  shared  the  views  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky. 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes:  that  was  a  well-known  fact.  That  came  under 
our  observation  again  and  again. 

Senator  King.  So.  then,  whereas  the  soviet  in  the  Iwginning  might 
be  called  a  fair  representative  of  the  people,  now  it  is  merely  a  tool 
of  Lenine  and  Trot-kv  and  the  IloLhevik  administration? 

Mr.  Simons.  That  is  correct.  T  happen  to  know  that  shortly  he- 
fore  T  left  lvussia  fully  00  per  cent  of  the  peasants  were  anti-Bolshe- 
vik, and  it  was  said  by  people  qualified  to  judge  of  the  situation  over 
then'  that  fully  three-fourth-  of  the  workmen  were  anti-Bolshevik, 
ami  they  were  hoping  that  Bolshevism  would  soon  be  defeated. 

Senator  Wolcott.  1  want  to  ask  you.  Doctor,  if  during  the  noon 
hour  you  will  refresh  your  recollection  and  be  prepared  when  we 
meet  again  to  give  us  a  lUt  of  all  the  commissars  that  you  know  or 
did  know,  with  their  correct  names  and  their  assumed  names  and  the 
nationality  of  each  indicated  i  Make  up  Mich  a  list,  in  so  far  as  youn 
memory  can  carry  you. 

Mr.  Simons.  I  think  I  have  mentioned  the  names  of  those  that  I 
really  know. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  None  outside  of  those? 

Mr.  Simons.  There  were  minor  officials. 

Senator  Wolcott.  But  you  can  add  to  them  any  others  you  may 
remember,  as  you  think  over  it. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m„  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess 
until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m..  pursuant  to  the  taking 
of  recess,  and  at  2.40  o'clock  proceeded  with  the  hearing  of  Mr. 
Simons. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BEVEBEND  ME.  GEORGE  A.  SIMONS— Resumed. 

Senator  Overman.  Doctor,  I  understood  vou  to  sav  that  vou  be- 
longed  to  the  Northern  Methodist  Church? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  North. 

Senator  Overman.  As  contradistinguished  from  the  South?  And 
you  were  head  not  only  of  vour  mission  t>ver  there  but  you  were  the 
head  of  an  educational  institution,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  the  name  of  that? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  called  it  the  English  School  of  the  American 
Church.  That  was  one  name,  and  we  also  had  a  theological  seminary 
located  there. 

Senator  Overman.  You  had  a  regular  curriculum  and  faculty? 

Mr.  Simons.  Oh,  ves. 

I  hope  that  I  will  not  be  misunderstood  with  regard  to  the  facts 
that  came  out  in  my  testimony  concerning  the  Jewish  element  in  this 
Bolshevik  movement.  I  am  not  anti-Semitic  and  have  no  sympathy 
with  any  movement  of  that  kind,  and  some  of  my  best  friends  in  Rus- 
sia and  America  are  Jews,  and  as  I  have  been  moving  around  making 
the  matter  clear  before  large  audiences  in  churches  and  factories, 
many  Jews  have  come  up  and  have  thanked  me  for  having  said  what 
they  regarded  as  true,  and  they  assured  me  that  the  better  class  of 
Jews — and  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  in  America — 
would  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Christians  in  fighting  the 
red  flag. 

Senator  Overman.  I  understood  that  all  the  time  you  were  speak- 
ing of  what  is  known  as  the 

Mr.  Simons.  The  apostate  Jews.  I  only  wish  to  be  properly 
quoted,  because  I  should  not  like  to  offend  those  fine  American  citi- 
zens who  happen  to  be  Jews,  for  they  are  just  as  good  morally  every 
way  as  we  Christians  are. 

Senator  Overman.  I  think  our  newspaper  reporters  will  make  that 
understood  in  their  reports,  that  you  are  not  speaking  of  anybody  but 
the  apostates. 

Mr.  Simons.  There  are  hundreds  of  rabbis  who  wTill  help  us  in 
this  matter.    I  thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  clear  that  up. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  have  any  names  to  add  to  the  list  I  asked 
vou  for? 

Senator  Overman.  There  is  a  lady  here  who  has  a  complete  list  of 
all  those  names. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  And  giving  their  nationality,  and  where  they 
are  from? 

Maj.  Humes.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Wolcott.  All  right;  we  will  get  it  from  some  other  wit- 
ness. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  see  this  list  of  names  that  Mrs.  Sum- 
mers handed  in ( 

Mr.  Simons.  I  have  seen  at  least  four  different  lists,  and  the  first 
that  came  out  I  have  in  my  possession  here.  This  came  out  about 
August,  1917,  and  was  widely  circulated  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow 
|  reading  | : 

Real  name.  Real  Dame. 


1.  Chemoff Von  Gutmann. 

2.  Trotsky Rronstein. 

3.  Martoff Zederbaum. 

4.  Kamkoff Katz. 

r».  Meslikoff Goldenberjr. 

0.  Zagorsky Krochnml. 

7.  Suchanoff (liinnier. 

«.  Dan Gnrvitch. 

9.  Parvuss Geldfand. 

10.  Kradek Sabelson. 


11.  Zlnovyeff \pfelbaum. 

12.  Stekloff Xachanike*. 

13.  Larin Lurye. 

14.  Ryazan  off Golclenbach. 

15.  Bogrtanoff Josse. 

1(5.  Goryeff Goldmann. 

17.  Zwezdiii" Wansteln. 

18.  Lieber Goldmann. 

19.  Ganezky Furstenberg. 

20.  Kosbal Solomon. 


And  then  the  last  one  did  not  change  his  name.  That  is  the  first 
list  that  we  had. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  those  came  from 
America  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  do  not.    I  have  not  investigated. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  the  list  of  men  who  were  officially  con- 
nected witli  the  Bolshevik  government? 

Mr.  Simons.  When  this  statement  came  out  it  was  .suggested  that 
'•These  are  the  men  who  are  now  working  against  the  provisional 
(lovernment  with  might  and  main  and  to  bring  in  the  Bolshevik 
rule/'    Other  lists  followed. 

Senator  Ovkkman.  Why  do  you  suppose  they  wanted  to  change 
their  names? 

Mr.  Simons.  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  were  manv 
people  in  Russia  who  had  German  names  and  who  had  them  changed 
to  Russian  names,  because  there  was  a  strong  anti-German  move- 
ment, and  thev  were  very  much  dis -riminated  against,  and  to  have  a 
German  name  was  in  fact  to  be  insulted  almost  an v where.  It  took 
some  time  before,  on  the  whole,  that  feeling  subsided.  When  the 
Russian  revolution  came  along  there  was  none  of  that  to  be  seen  any 
more,  and  some  of  these  people  took  their  names  back,  changed  them 
back  from  the  last  form  to  the  old  German  form;  but  when  the  Bol- 
shevik movement  came  on  we  noticed  that  there  were  ever  so  manv 
l>eople  who  were  Jews  and  had  real  Jewish  names,  who  were  not 
using  them.  They  had  assumed  Russian  names.  Now,  there  may  be 
two  or  three  explanations  given  for  that.  One  that  has  been  offered 
now  and  then  is  as  follows:  Some  of  these  men  had  two  or  three 
passports.  You  could  get  a  passport  if  you  needed  it.  from  certain 
agents  in  Russia,  and  we  were  told  that  even  in  New  York  City  there 
were  certain  people  who  were  dealing  in  Russian  passports.  We 
knew  that  there  were  such  people  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  es- 

( wittily  near  the  German-Russian  border,  and  the  Austro-Hungarian- 
tiiHsian  border,  who  made  a  regular  business  of  selling  or  loan- 
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ing  out  Russian  passports.    A  man  would  take  a  passport  like  that, 
and  then  he  would  use  that  particular  name. 

Xow,  that  is  one  explanation.  Another  explanation  given  is  that 
among  the  real  Russians  there  .would  be  an  antipathy  against  the 
Jew,  and  a  man  having  a  real  Jewish  name  would  be  discriminated 
against 

Then  there  is  another  reason  given  by  some  of  our  friends  who  are 
always  up  in  the  literary  world  in  Russia — and  one  is  a  famous 
editor.  These  have  said  that  perhaps  the  psychology  of  it  could  be 
stated  thus :  We  want  to  make  this  thing  appear  as  a  purely  Russian 
thing,  and  if  our  real  names,  which  are  nearly  all  Jewish  names,  ap- 
pear, it  will  militate  against  the  success  of  our  experiment  in  social- 
ism and  government  People — millions  of  real  Russians — will  say 
uThat  thing  is  not  Russian.    The  names  all  show  that." 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  know  Trotsky  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  did  not  know  him.  I  have  been  quoted  in  the  papers 
as  having  had  conversations  with  Trotsky  and  Lenine,  and  having 
shown  them  our  discipline.  I  do  not  know  how  that  story  ever  be- 
came current,  because  I  never  said  such  a  thing,  never  wrote  it,  and 
never  dreamed  it,  but  the  newspaper  men  will  sometimes  imagine 
things. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  hear  him  speak? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  have  not 

Senator  Overman.  He  did  not  change  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  His  name  is  Bronstein. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  is  Yiddish  ? 

Senator  Overman.  Is  he  one  of  these  Yiddish  Jews?  You  call 
them  Yiddish  instead  of  Jews,  and  I  want  to  distinguish. 

Mr.  Simons.  When  we  speak  of  the  lower  East  Side,  we  are  think- 
ing of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  are  speaking  and  read- 
ing several  other  languages  as  well  as  Yiddish. 

I  might  mention  this,  that  when  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  power, 
til  over  Petrograd  we  at  once  had  a  predominance  of  Yiddish  procla- 
mations, big  posters,  and  everything  in  Yiddish.  It  became  very 
evident  that  now  that  was  to  be  one  of  the  great  languages  of  Rus- 
sia: and  the  real  Russian*,  of  course,  did  not  take  very  kindly  to  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  describe  the 
Bolshevik  plan  and  system  of  government,  their  scheme  and  plan  of 
government,  and  as  they  proclaimed  it  and  outlined  it  to  the  people. 
This  is  the  second  time  I  have  asked  it. 

Senator  King.  I  want  to  ask,  for  my  own  information,  do  you 
mean  as  thev  idealize  it  or  as  they  apply  it  ? 

Senator  Kelson.  Both.  I  want  it  so  far  as  the  written  documents 
tie  concerned,  and  as  they  apply  it,  both. 

Mr.  Simons.  So  far  as  the  mechanical  part  of  their  government 
|»  concerned,  I  think  they  have  been  quite  consistent  in  carrying  out 
fhai  end ;  and  as  far  as  their  proclamations  have  been  concerned,  we 
to  say  that  they  not  only  consistently  carrv  most  of  them  out 

put  in  a  lot  more  than  was  bargained  for,  if  you  please,  and  to 

t  extent  that  all  kinds  of  atrocities  and  cruelties  were  committed 

er  the  authority  of  this  or  that  decree  or  proclamation. 
HMoator  Nelson.  What  I  mean  is,  what  is  the  plan  and  scheme 
If  government  that  they  offer  to  the  people?     Outline  their  constitu- 
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Mr.  Simons.  It  is,  as  you  have  seen  in  most  of  the  papers  he: 
government  that  is  to  be,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  predomina 
a  government  of  the  industrial  workers.  It  is  to  be  a  governi 
of  the  so-called  "workmen's  councils,"  and  it  is  a  governmen 
the  proletariat.  Many  of  their  phrases  they  have  taken  from 
communist  manifesto  of  March,  and  one  in  particular,  "  a  diet* 
ship  of  the  proletariat."  A  Bolshevik  official  would  be  asked,  "  A 
how  about  liberty?"  The  chances  are  that  he  would  answe 
Lenine  and  Trotsky  did  on  several  occasions,  "  We  do  not  beliei 
liberty.  We  believe  in  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat."  ! 
when  I  have  mentioned  that.  Senator,  I  have  given  you,  if  you  pi 
the  heart  of  their  government  scheme,  and  everything  moves  arc 
that. 

The  other  part  is  quite,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  of  little  cc 
quence — the  machinery.  They  have  what  they  call  the  soviet  gov 
ment,  built  up  on.  the  lines  of  a  social  democratic  representa 
excluding,  of  course,  everybody  that  is  not  Bolshevik.  Or  if  he  is 
Bolshevik,  if  he  consents  to  work  with  them  and  to  just  submerge 
own  political  opinions,  well  and  good.  He  can  hold  office.  In  fac 
know  that  right  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  there  were  hundrec 
men,  scores  of  them,  like  myself,  who  were  not  Bolsheviks,  that 
been  in  certain  ministries  under  the  old  regime,  and  they  had 
tinned  under  the  provisional  government,  and  in  order  to  save  i 
own  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  families  and  to  have  food  and  • 
fort  and  what  not,  and  be  protected,  they  remained  in  office,  alth< 
for  a  time  some  of  them  had  held  out  in  what  was  called  sabo 
I  knew  some  of  these  men  and  some  of  the  things  that  we  were 
to  do.  Favors  that  were  shown  us  as  an  American  institution 
made  possible  through  men  who  were  anti-Bolshevik,  but  wei 
the  Bolshevik  government;  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  gc 
on  a  tangent — it  has  come  to  my  mind  while  I  am  speakin 
random — some  of  these  men  have  told  me,  "We  are  staying 
office  in  the  hopes  that  one  of  these  days  Bolshevism  will  weaken 
we  shall  be  able  to  play  the  Trojan  horse  trick.  They  still  hac 
hope  that  something  like  that  would  happen — either  the  allies  w 
come  in  and  do  something  or  something  else  would  happen — and 
they  would  be  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  nu 
Russia,  with  whom  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do — he  was  forn 
an  editor  of  the  journal  that  was  considered  semiofficial — tol< 
shortly  before  I  left,  "  Strange  to  say,  I  have  been  trying  to  g 
Kiev  all  these  weeks,  and  I  have  had  to  go  through  more  red 
than  under  the  old  regime,  and  in  their  so-called  department  fo 
vestigating  the  character  of  the  applicant,  I  found  the  same  offi 
seated  at  the  desks  as  under  the  old  regime.  I  recognized  them 
they  recognized  me  and  they  smiled." 

Jsow,  they  were  not  Bolsheviks  at  all.  I  knew  it.  I  had  occf 
to  get  a  certain  permission  prior  to  leaving  Russia,  and  it  was  i 
the  regular  hours  and  I  rushed  into  that  one  ministry  and,  lo 
behold,  I  found  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  anti-Bolsheviks  ho] 
a  prominent  position  there,  and  he  said,  "Why,  I  will  get 
through  for  you,"  and  he  did.  He  said.  "  You  know  I  am  not 
shevik.  I  have  been  trying  all  these  months  to  get  out  of  Rus 
So  there  are  hundreds  of  them. 
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Senator  Overman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  money  they  issue 
:here  I 

Mr.  Simons.  They  have  now  been  issuing  largely  small  currency, 
which  is  stamps.  That  [indicating]  is  a  1 -kopeck  stamp.  On  the 
5ther  side  it  says,  u  To  be  used  on  a  par  with  metal  money."  Then 
;hey  have  what  they  call  fc'  kerenki,"  little  bits  of  paper  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  or  2  inches  square,  without  any  registration  num- 
3er,  simply  fck20,v  and  then  a  little  statement  to  the  effect  that  it 
s  to  be  honored  as  legal  tender,  and  then  the  other  denomination  is 
'40,? — stamped  20  rubles  and  40  rubles  kerenki.  It  became  almost 
ralueless  and  the  people  would  not  accept  them  any  more. 

Perhaps,  Senator  Overman,  the  committee  would  like  to  know 
vhat  happened  to  us  as  we  tried  to  gat  over  the  border,  with  regard 
o  our  money.  The  ruling  of  the  Bolshevik  government  was  that 
10  one  leaving  Russia,  even  though  he  were  a  foreigner,  had  a  right 
o  take  more  than  1,000  rubles  with  him.  The  old  money  had  largely 
lisappeared,  but  still  could  be  bought  at  a  premium  of  10  rubles  oil 
i  hundred.  So  a  couple  of  weeks  before  we  left  1.000  rubles  of  the 
>ld  monev  would  cost  1,100  rubles. 

Senator  King.  That  is  the  other  way,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  No;  wait  a  second;  it  was  20  rubles  on  a  hundred. 
Jo  I  bought  1,000  rubles  of  old  Russian  money,  Catherine  bills, 
hose  famous  old  bills  with  Catherine's  portrait  invisible — you  would 
lave  to  hold  it  up  to  the  light  and  then  you  could  see  it ;  they  are 
•ery  rare  now,  but  by  paying  a  premium  of  20  rubles  you  could  get 
hem — I  bought  1,000  rubles'  worth  and  paid  1,200  rubies  in  kerenki. 
Vlso  for  my  sister  I  tried  to  get  the  same  amount.  When  we  reached 
he  Russian-Finnish  border,  we  were  held  up  by  a  Bolshevik  official, 
riio  took  out  his  own  pocketbook,  opened  it,  and  l>egan  to  count 
>ut  in  kerenki  2,000  rubles.  They  made  a  very  thorough  search  of  my 
ister  and  myself,  such  as  had  never  been  made  under  the  provisional 
[overnment,  or  even  under  the  old  regime,  and  they  discovered  that 
re  had  this  amount.  They  wanted  me  to  sign  up  on  certain  blanks, 
nd  what  not,  and  when  they  discovered  that  we  had  2,000  rubles  of 
jood  old  Russian  money  the  officer  began  to  count  out  the  kerenki 
md  said  to  us,  "  You  can  not  take  out  that  old  monev.     That  is 

* 

gainst  the  law.'*  I  said  to  him,  c'  Ts  not  that  regular  Russian 
aoney?  "  "  Yes,  it  is;  but  we  can  not  let  you  take  it  out,  and  here 
rou  have  2,000  in  kerenki. v  I  looked  at  him — he  was  a  voung  man 
bout  20  or  21,  and  looked  like  a  rogue — and  I  said,  "  \oung  man, 

have  been  told  by  Zorin,  the  Commissar  of  the  Post  and  Telegraph, 
hat  if  any  disagreeable  things  happened  to  me  on  the  border,  I  might 
elephone  or  telegraph  him  and  he  would  straighten  things  out/'  lie 
hen  grew  pale,  and  telephoned  to  a  gentleman  higher  up,  who  was 
•n  the  next  floor,  and  said  that  he  had  a  difficult  case  here,  and 
his  was  an  American  clergyman  who  had  2,000  rubles  in  Russian 
nonev.  which  he  said  he  could  not  take  out,  but  then  this  clenjv- 
nan  had  said  that  Zorin  was  going  to  come  to  his  assistance  if  there 
ras  any  trouble;  and  quick  as  a  flash  he  took  back  his  kerenki  and 
*  says,  u  You  can  have  your  money." 

Senator  Overman.  How  much  in  our  money  is  this  stamp? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  Russian  ruble  when  la>t  we  were  there  was  worth 
0  cents.     We  could  get  10  rubles  for  $1. 
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Senator  Nelson.  In  normal  times  how  much  was  it? 

Mr.  Simons.  A  ruble  was  about  51  cents,  so  we  roughly  speak  of  a 
half  a  cent  for  a  kopeck. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  are  100  kopecks  in  a  ruble? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  A  ruble  is  in  round  numbers  a  half  a  dollar? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes.     It  is  now  worth  about  10  cents  or  less. 

Senator  Overman.  How  much  is  that  in  our  money,  that  kopeck? 

Mr.  Simons.  Well,  that  would  be  about  one-twentieth  of  a  cent. 

Senator  Kino.  The    Bolshevik    government   has   issued    a   large 
amount  of  paper  money,  has  it? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  verv  much. 

Senator  Kino.  Going  into  the  billions  of  rubles? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  it  a  misdemeanor  or  felony  not  to  take  that 
money?     Suppose  a  man  declines  to  take  it? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  they  have  decrees,  I  understand,  to  that  effect. 
The  peasants  got  so  disgusted  with  them  that  they  would  not  take 
them  any  more.  But  it  was  no  use ;  they  were  obliged  to,  and  that  of 
course  put  up  the  prices  of  commodities  very  much,  a  pound  of  but- 
ter selling  for  a  hundred  rubles. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  there  any  attempt  made  by  the  leaders  of 
this  Bolshevik  movement  to  spread  in  a  systematized  way  these 
i  in  moral  ideas  to  which  you  referred  this  morning? 

Mr.  Simons.  It  came  under  mv  observation  that  often  in  an 
avowed  way,  quite  a  self-evident  way,  immoral  forces  were  being 
encouraged.  T  will  try  to  be  guarded  in  my  remarks,  knowing  that 
there  are  ladies  here. 

Senator  Overman.  Had  we  not  better  take  that  question  up  later 
and  ask  the  ladies  to  retire? 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  doctor  knows  what  he  wants  to  say  and 
he  can  sav  it. 

Mr.  Simons.  Let  me  use  a  concrete  case.  I  will  trv  to  sav  the 
thing:  in  a  way  that  will  not  be  offensive  to  anvbodv.  A  few  davs 
before  I  left,  the  president  of  our  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  a  scholarly 
woman  who  has  been  a  teacher  for  more  than  25  years  in  one  of  the 
famous  imperial  institutions,  called  on  me.  I  will  not  give  you  the 
name  of  the  institute  because  I  would  like  to  reserve  that  for  some 
other  occasion,  as  T  do  not  want  this  to  get  into  the  press  and  back  to 
Russia.  She  said,  bursting  into  sobs,  "  You  know  what  a  fine  big 
building  we  have.  I  want  you  to  tell  the  women  of  America  this." 
she  said  with  much  emotion,  as  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 
"  I  am  sorry  T  lived  to  witness  all  this."  I  said,  "This  is  so  distress- 
ing to  you  that  vou  had  better  not  trv  to  tell  me.  Write  it  out  and 
send  it  to  me  some  time."  But  she  said,  "  No:  T  must  tell  you/'  She 
said,  "On  the  first  floor  of  our  spacious  institute,  which  used  to  be 
:i  palace,  you  know  those  large  rooms  that  we  have  on  the  first  floor. 
These  Bolshevik  officials  have  put  hundreds  of  red  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  of  the  red  army  and  the  red  navy  and  given  orders  that 
in  the  other  half  of  the  same  floor  the  girls ^of  our  institute  should 
remain,  girls  who  are  from  12  to  10  years/'  This  affected  her  so 
much  that  she  burst  out  into  tears.  "I  wish  I  had  died  before  I 
witnessed  all  this.    But  I  want  you  to  tell  the  women  of  America." 
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Senator  Woloott.  Just  a  moment.  That  was  not  the  doing  of 
just  an  irresponsible  crowd  of  soldiers,  or  of  a  soldier  mob?  That 
was  the  arrangement,  do  I  understand  you  to  say,  of  the  Bolshevik 
officials  ? 

Mr.  Si3ioxs.  That  came  under  their  administration. 

Senator  King.  Of  course,  that  meant  that  these  poor  girls  were 
left  to  the  brutal  lust  of  the  red  guards? 

Mr.  Simons.  You  can  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

Senator  King.  Was  there  any  doubt  about  that,  that  it  was  the 
purpose  of  it? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  have  seen  so  much  of  it  that  I  would  have  to  sav 
yes  to  what  vou  ask. 

Senator  Iung.  Is  there  any  doubt  pf  it? 

Mr.  Simons.  No  doubt  in  my  mind.  I  am  a  little  distressed  here 
because  of  the  presence  of  ladies. 

Senator  King.  You  are  stating  it  in  a  proper  way.  There  is  noth- 
ing improper  in  stating  that  you  have  observed  brutality  and 
bestiality. 

Mr.  Simons.  They  are  the  dirtiest  dogs  I  have  ever  come  across  in 
mv  45  vears.  Thev  are  so  nastv  that  I  can  not  find  words  to  express 
my  feelings.  Some  people  have  asked  me  if  I  was  not  exaggerating, 
and  I  tell  them  no,  to  go  over  there  and  see  with  their  own  eyes. 
Some  of  our  own  people  are  there  as  witnesses. 

Well,  she  then  went  on  and  said,  "  But  that  is  not  all.  The  other 
day  the  assistant  of  Lunacharsky,  who  was  the  Commissar  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Enlightenment,  happened  to  be  with  a  group  of  our  girls  from 
our  institute  in  a  movie  on  the  Xevski  Prospect,  and  he  turned 
around  to  those  little  girls  of  12  and  15  and  16  years  and  said,  '  Lit- 
tle girls,  where  are  your  bridegrooms? '  And  they  flushed  and  said, 
4  We  have  no  bridegrooms.'  '  Why  don't  you  go  on  the  Nevski  Pros- 
pect and  do  as  the  prostitutes  are  doing  and  get  yourself  one? ' " 

Excuse  me  for  repeating  these  words. 

Senator  King.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  that  individual 
acts  would  be  material  only  as  they  reflect  the  conduct  of  the  whole 
organization.  I  would  not  want  to  blame  the  Bolsheviki  for  the 
misdeeds  of  any  individuals.  If  they  are  the  acts  of  the  individuals 
it  would  not  be  right  to  blame  the  Bolsheviki  for  that,  but  if  those 
acts  are  the  acts  of  the  entire  organization,  or  supported  by  the 
organization,  that  would  be  relevant.    Do  you  get  the  distinction  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  All  right.  I  can  only  give  you  concrete  examples. 
The  tenor  of  the  whole  regime,  of  course,  has  been  quite  immoral. 
There  is  no  getting  away  from  that. 

Senator  King.  Well,  to  be  frank,  do  the  Bolshevik  guards  and  the 
Bolshevists,  the  males,  rape  and  ravish  and  despoil  women  at  will  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  They  certainly  do.  We  happen  to  know  that  the 
Lett  regiment  which  Trotskv  has  been  courting  assiduously  for 
months  refused  to  go  to  the  front,  and  remained  near  the  Tsarskoe 
Selo  Vogzal,  or  railroad  station,  and  were  there  living  on  the  fat 
of  the  land,  and  the  sanitar  for  that  regiment — I  will  not  mention 
his  name  as  he  was  a  personal  friend  of  mine  and  I  must  not  get 
him  into  trouble — reported  these  things  to  me,  and  he  said  that  when 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  bread  in  town — many  of  us  had  not  had 
bread  for  weeks — they  were  having  2  pounds  a  day,  three  days  before 
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vmuu\  and  they  were  told.  "You  will  also  have  pancakes, 
^  of  luvad  a  (lav,  and  extra  flour:  and  then  when  Trotsky 
v".v  t»  going  to  he  an  extra  celebration/"  and  they  did  have  it. 
1  'io  ^aid  "  Kverything  in  Petrograd  belongs  to  you/*  I  hate 
:,i't  i heir  boast  was  that  they  could  have  all  the  women  they 
nVi  they  could  break  into  the  houses  with  impunity. 
m  Kim:.  Did  they  pay  the  soldiers  large  sums  of  money  to 
'■t  mi  I  he  annv! 

'  x»o\s.  The  ivds  were  being  given  an  extra  wage,  I  under- 
d  were  shown  extra  favors. 

•i  Ki\o.  Senator  Wolcott  asked  you  about  their  propaganda, 
'xtiow  what  efforts  they  made  to  extend  their  propaganda 
*«'  countries ? 

mo\n.  The  statement  was  made  again  and  again  and  vouched 
vople  of  high  standing  in  Russia  and  over  in  the  Seandi- 
ouniries,  to  the  effect  that  down  in  Leipzig  they  were  printing 
monev  for  the  Bolshevik  government.  T  have  not  been  able 
i\  substantiation  for  that.  But  I  got  this  from  a  man  who 
be  military  mission  of  one  of  the  allies,  and  he  said  that 
'0  rubles  had  been  printed  in  Leipzig  by  order  of  the 
U  government,  for  progapanda  purposes. 
»r  Kino.  Do  you  know  of  people  who  were  in  Russia  going 
it  countries  and  engaging  in  Bolshevik  progapanda?  For 
>  John  Reed:  do  you  know  of  his  having  been  there? 
imons.  Yes. 

»r  Kino.  Do  you  know  whether  he  came  to  the  United  States 
uged  in  Bolshevik  propaganda? 
imons.  I  have  not  investigated  that. 
»r  Kino.  Did  he  come  to  the  United  States? 
imons.  He  came  to  the  United  States;  yes. 
»r    Kim;.   1>o   you   know   a    woman   who  calls  herself  Mis 

She  was  his  wife? 
imons.  I  know  of  her. 

»r  Kino.  Was  she  in  Russia,  and  did  she  and  Mr.  Reed  asso- 
Ih  the  Bolshevists? 

imon>.  They  were  reported  to  be  very  close  to  them,  and 
nding  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  Smolny  Institute. 
>r  Kino.  Did  you  know  that? 
imons.  That  was  generally  known  in  Petrograd. 
u'  Kino.  How  long  did  you  know  of  their  being  there! 
imons.  T  could  not  answer  that  off-hand,  because  I  did  not 
;  particular  interest  in  following  them  up,  and  did  not  knot 
v  would  figure  in  this  thing.  " 

»r  K  ing.  Is  she  the  woman  who  spoke  in  Poli's  Theater  undtf 
;»  of  Miss  Brvam  ! 

mons.  1  understand  she  is  the  same  woman. 
»r  Kino.  Do  vou  know  whether  Mr.  Seed  is  still  in  this 

imons.  1  understand  so. 

u-  Kino.  Major,  he  is  under  indictment,  is  he  not! 

Hi  Mrs.  Ye<,  sir. 

u*  Ki\<;.  He  wa>  there  connected  with  the  Bolsheviki! 
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r.  Simons.  He  was  persona  grata  with  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
t  to  the  extent  that  they  wanted  to  make  him  their  representative 

in  New  York.  ' 

jnator  King.  By  the  genuine  Americans  who  were  there,  was  he 
rded  as  an  American  or  as  a  Bolshevik? 

r.  Simons.  As  a  Bolshevik.    We  had  a  number  of  those  Bolshe- 
sympathizers  there,  and  we  thought  of  them  as — let  me  use  the 
>er  expression — mush-headed  and  muddle-headed. 
>nator  Overman.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  being  sent  to  this 
try  by  the  Bolsheviki  for  propaganda  purposes  ? 
r.  Simons.  I  have  no  direct  proof. 

aj.  Humes.  Doctor,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  of  these 
ricans  were  exercising  tne  rights  of  Russian  citizenship  and  are 
rising  the  rights  of  Russian  citizenship  under  the  constitution 
nssia  ? 
r.  Simons.  I  can  not  speak  as  an  official  investigator,  but  it  has 

brought  to  my  attention  that  some  of  those  men  who  were  over 
3  had  Ifcussian  passports  and  also  American  passports, 
aj.  Humes.  I  call  your  attention  to  a  section  of  the  constitu- 

nator  King.  You  mean  the  Bolshevik  constitution? 
aj.  Humes.  The  Bolshevik  constitution.    [Reading:] 

3ing  its  actions  upon  the  idea  of  solidarity  of  the  toilers  of  all  nations,  the 
F.  S.  R.  grants  all  political  rights  of  Russian  citizenship  to  foreigners,  who 
ipon  the  territory  of  the  Russian  Republic,  are  engaged  in  productive  occu- 
as  and  who  belong  either  to  the  working  class  or  to  the  peasant  class  that 
>t  exploit  the  labor  of  others. 

that  the  provision  of  the  constitution  that  makes  it  possible  for 

rican  citizens  to  go  over  there  and  participate  in  the  Russian 

M'mnent  as  Russian  citizens  and  exercise  all  the  rights  of  citi- 

lip? 

l\  Simons.  I  should  say  so,  without  being  unfair  to  any  of  my 

>atriots.    One  case  was  brought  to  my  attention  within  the  last 

nonths,  when  an  American  was  seriously  thinking  of  becoming 

zen  of  the  so-called  Bolshevik  Russia.    I  do  not  want  to  mention 

lame,  though. 

nator  Woixott.  You  do  not  know  it  as  a  matter  of  fact?     Of 

>e,  if  vou  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  vou  would  be  glad  to  tell 

ame,  I  suppose. 

\  Simons.  If  it  is  desired.  I  could  tell  vou  in  executive  session 

he  was. 

nator  Wolcott.  If  I  knew  that  there  was  such  a  man  who  was 

ing  to  acquire  citizenship  with  that  outfit,  I  should  be  glad  to 

t.    If  you  are  only  informed  of  it,  that  is  another  matter. 

\  Simons.  I  will  tell  you  in  executive  session  who  it  was. 

nator  Kino.  Then,  if  we  determine  it  is  proper  for  the  record, 

11  go  in. 

\  Simons.  I  have  pretty  good  proof  that  there  was  some  con- 

DIl. 

tj.  Humes.  Is  there  any  formality  required  in  order  to  acquire 
ian  citizenship?  The  constitution  automatically,  apparently, 
s  it  on  residents  in  Russia. 

\  Simons.  I  have  not  seen  the  operation  of  chat,  at  all.  and  do 
now  the  modus  operandi  in  actual  operation. 
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Senator  King.  You  knew  Mr.  Albert  Rhys  Williams  there,  who 
spoke  with  Mrs.  John  Reed  ? 

Mr.  Simon  8.  Yes. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  participating  in  any 
meetings  with  the  Bolsheviki  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  he  was;  he  was  taking  part  in  their  meetings 
there.    He  was  reported  first  in  the  papers  as  having  taken  part 

Senator  King.  Was  he  making  speeches  in  favor  of  Bolshevism,  in 
their  meetings,  or  combating  their  views? 

Mr.  Simons.  Certainly  not  combating.  He  was  heart  and  soul  witk 
them.  I  met  him  a  number  of  times  in  our  embassy  and  also  in  our 
consulate.  When  I  happened  to  express  myself  in  a  very  strong  way 
against  the  Bolsheviki,  he  was  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  King.  Defending  them? 

Mr.  Simons.  Speaking  in  very  tender  terms  of  them. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  associated  with  them 
there  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  think  he  was  associated  with  them  almost  from  the 
incipiency  of  that  movement. 

Senator  King.  Did  he  pretend  to  be  a  Red  Cross  representative! 

Mr.  Simons.  No;  he  was  a  journalist.  But  there  was  another  Wil- 
liams who  represented  the  Christian  Herald.  I  should  not  like  to 
have  him  taken  for  this  one.  He  spoke  in  our  church  once.  He  is  a 
fine  Christian  gentleman,  100  per  cent  American.  I  hope  no  one  will 
confuse  the  two. 

Senator  King.  Did  Mr.  Albert  Rhvs  Williams  tell  vou  that  whtt 
he  left  there  he  was  coming  back  to  the  United  States,  or  did  you  lean 
from  him  in  any  way  that  he  was  to  return  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  last  time  I  met  him  was  in  the  embassy,  and 
things  were  then  topsy  turvy.  My  recollection  is  that  he  was  goinf 
back  to  the  front  to  investigate  things.    That  is  as  I  recall. 

Senator  King.  Do  vou  know  when  he  left? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  do  not. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  know  about  his  landing  in  San  Francisco! 

Mr.  Simons.  I  do  not. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  know  the  character  of  literature  that  he 
brought  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  understood  that  he  brought  some  literature  over 
which  was  partly  in  Russian,  partly  in  English,  and  it  was  Bolshevik 
literature,  supporting  the  soviet  government. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  Raymond  Robins  participate  in  any  of 
these  Bolshevik  meetings? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  do  not  know.  He  is  spoken  of  very  highly  by  thfr 
Bolshevik  leaders. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  liked  him,  did  they? 

Mr.  Simons.  Well,  judging  from  some  of  the  things  said  concern- 
ing him,  he  was  reputed  to  be  the  best  American  of  all. 

Senator  King.  Give  the  names  of  some  other  Americans  over  there: 
that  you  know  of  who  affiliated  with  the  Bolsheviki.  ' 

Mr.  Simons.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  fair  to  answer  th# 
question  offhand,  because  of  that  expression  "  affiliated."  j 

Senator  Kim;.  I  will  withdraw  that  question.  I  would  not  waw| 
to  do  any  injustice  to  anybody.     Do  you  know  of  any  Americans  ovrt 
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v,  or  those  that  may  not  be  Americans  but  who  are  now  in 
logizing  for  or  speaking  for  or  carrying  on  any  propaganda 
tolsheviki  ? 
mons.  I  reserve  my  answer  to  that  for  executive  session,  for 

not  like  to  be  quoted  as  having 

r  Overman.  We  have  had  some  trouble  about  giving  names, 
we  had  better  reserve  it  for  an  executive  session, 
r  King.  I  want  to  say  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  these 
shall  be  absolutely  public,  and  whatever  you  tell  us,  I  would 
it  ought  to  be  made  public  after  you  have  verified  it,  because 
y  ought  to  know  just  what  this  committee  does.  But  I  am 
for  myself.  I  withdraw  the  question  now. 
Itjmes.  With  reference  to  the  treaty  between  the  Bolshevik 
;nt  and  the  German  Government,  was  that  treaty  evec 
1  in  full  in  the  Bolshevik  papers,  so  that  the  people  of 
>uld  know  all  of  the  facts  in  connection  with  that  treaty? 
moxs.  The  statement  was  made  again  and  again  by  well- 
people  in  Russia  that  the  treaty  had  not  been  fully  pub- 
id  that  the  Russian  translation  which  came  out  was  a  verv 
*e  of  work.  And  then  it  was  said  that  another  translation 
made.  But  even  then  it  was  an  open  question  whether  or 
ill  treaty  had  been  made  public.  It  always  came  out  that 
nd  Trotzky  had  kept  certain  things  secret.  What  those 
jre  we  never  learned. 

Iumes.  Do  you  know  the  capacity  in  which  Albert  Rhys 
i  came  to  this  country  from  the  Bolshevik  government? 
lis  capacity  to-day  in  this  country  ? 

mons.  I  could  not  add  any  word  from  personal  informa- 
from  what  I  have  found  in  the  press  and  what  I  have  heard 
tain  people  who  claim  to  know — I  have  been  investigating 
g — he  is  a  self-confessed  representative  of  Lenine  and 
in  this  country. 

[umes.  And  came  over  to  organize  a  representative  informa- 
iau  in  this  country,  did  he  not,  in  behalf  of  the  Bolshevik 
mt? 

stons.  I  understood  that  he  had  work  of  that  nature  to  do. 
r  Overman.  Is  that  the  man  who  spoke  here  ?  • 
umes.  Yes. 

r  Nelson  asked  you  a  few  moments  ago  with  reference  to 

of  government,  in  regard  to  the  representation.     Is  the 

ation  in  their  Soviets  and  their  several  bodies  proportioned 

y  over  the  country,  or  do  they   discriminate  in  different 

r  Nelson.  He  has  not  answered  my  question,  yet. 
[umes.  No  ;  I  realize  that,  Senator. 

mons.  Why,  it  came  out  again  and  again  that  they  were 
n  dummy  delegates  and  controlling  certain  places  by  send- 
1  their  own  Bolshevik  agitators,  and  what  not,  and  thus 
ng  an  anti-Bolsfrevik  movement,  which  seemed  quite  immi- 
ertain  parts  of  the  so-called  Bolshevik  country.  We  hap- 
iow  that  there  were  villages  in  and  around  Petrograd  and 
-I  have  talked  with  a  lot  of  people  who  had  instant  infor- 
q  this — where  the  people  were  anti-Bolshevik,  but  that  the 
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Bolshevik  authorities  had  a  way  of  manipulating  things  so  that 
everything  would  look,  at  least  on  paper,  as  if  the  Bolsheviki  were 
ruling  everything  in  sight.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were 
scores  of  villages  which  would  not  even  let  a  Bolshevik  official  come 
into  the  precincts  of  the  village.  They  had  machine  guns  on  either 
end  of  the  main  road  which  would  go  through  the  village.  Now,  I 
have  spoken  with  people  who  came  from  the  villages.  We  had 
churches  in  some.  They  said  that  they  had  guards  watching  day  and 
night,  and  the  moment  a  Bolshevik  hove  in;  sight  they  would 
kill  him.  And  they  had  a  regular  svstem  bv  which  thev  were  keep- 
ing  the  Bolsheviki  away. 

Senator  Kino.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  up  to  the  present  moment  the 
Bolshevik  government  is  merely  a  military  dictatorship  under  the 
rule  of  Lenine  and  Trotskv? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes.  And  they  are  using  their  dictatorship  to  put 
the  proletariat  in  harmony  with  the  communist  manifesto  in  order 
to  please  the  hoi  polloi. 

Maj.  Humes.  The  point  that  I  was  raising  is,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  representation  in  the  old  Russian  soviet  was  based  on  1  to 
each  1*25,000  people  in  the  cities,  while  the  representation  is  1  to 
2.VM)  people  in  the  provincial  districts  and  the  less  thickly  popu- 
lated districts? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  have  not  gone  into  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  the  Russian  farmers  are  settled  in  villages, 
mostly? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  as  a  rule. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  their  village  communities,  or  mirs,  as  I  be- 
lieve thev  call  them. 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  thev  own  the  land,  do  thev  not;  the  mir 
owns  the  land? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes:  and  it  is  parceled  out. 

Senator  Nelson.  Parceled  out  for  use  from  time  to  time? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  each  of  those  mirs  is  supposed  to  have  its 
own  >oviet  system  of  government,  lo  elect  a  local  soviet  council,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Simons.  That  is  the  scheme. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  part  of  the  scheme.  And  the  same  thing 
takes  place  in  cities  or  wards  or  sections  of  cities,  in  proportion  to 
population?     They  have  also  local  Soviets? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  these  local  soviet s  send  representatives  to 
the  general  soviet  as>eml>ly. 

Mr.  Stmons.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  constitutes  the  soviet  government  if 

Mr.  Simons.   Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  A  good  share  of  the  farmers  or  the  peasants,  we 
might  call  them,  are  not  in  this  soviet  government;  that  is,  I  mean?' 
the  Bolshevik  soviet  government  I 

Mr.  Simons.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  percentage  of  the  villages  art 
not  taking  part  in  that  Bolshevik  government,  in  the   Bolshevik 
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territory.  But  it  is  generally  stated  by  people  who  know  something 
about  the  Russian  situation,  and  nearly  all  of  us  Americans  who 
came  out  about  the  same  time  are  a  unit  in  saying,  that  fully  90  per 
cent  of  the  peasants  are  anti-Bolshevik.  From  that  you  would  con- 
clude that  they  would  not  take  pail  in  the  Bolshevik  government. 
And  another  statement  made — I  think  1  made  it  this  morning — is  that 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  workmen  are  anti-Bolshevik. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  have  not  the  anti-Bolshevik  forces — and 
in  that  I  include  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  the  sound  Russians,  and  the 
English,  and  French,  and  the  Japanese — have  they  not  practical 
control  of  the  Siberian  railroad  as  rar  west  as  Perm — west  to  Omsk  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Well,  I  am  not  qualified  to  tell  you  how  things  stand 
there  to-dav.  I  am  not  omniscient.  But  from  what  I  have  learned 
all  these  months,  I  judge  that  they  do  hold  control  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  visited  the  southern  part  of  Russia, 
the  Ukrainian  country? 

Mr.  Simons.  Not  recently.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  down 
there  without  having  influence  with  the  leaders  of  the  Bolshevik 
government. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  have  control  of  things  in  the  Ukraine? 

Mr.  Simons.  You  had  to  get  special  permission  to  go  down  there. 
There  were  distinguished  people  who  sat  there  for  months  and 
months  waiting  for  permission. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  that  the  heart  of  the  Russian  population 
along  the  valleys  of  the  Dneiper  and  the  Don,  and  their  tributaries ; 
is  not  the  heart  of  the  Russian  population  confined  to  those  regions — 
and  the  Volga — take  the  western  rivers,  the  Dneiper,  and  then  Kiev, 
the  capital  of  Ukrainia,  which  is  situated  on  the  Dneiper? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  think  it  might  be  roughly  stated  so,  yes.  Some  of 
them  claim  that  the  heart  of  the  Russian  nation  is  found  in  the  Rus- 
sian church ;  that  is  where  the  soul  is. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  spiritual  heart.  But  1  mean  the  rural  heart. 
Is  not  that  in  the  Black  Belt? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  should  hate  to  make  a  sweeping  assertion,  because 
in  normal  times  we  have  in  Moscow  1,000,000  people,  and  in  Petro- 
grad  2,000,000,  and  there,  of  course,  you  find  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  real  Russians  who  represent,  if  you  please,  in  a  very  real 
way  the  heart  of  Russia,  and  most  of  them  at  some  time  or  another 
came  from  a  village. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  never  carried  on  your  operations  in 
southern  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  Kiev  or  Odessa  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  No.  I  have  been  down  among  the  Molokanes,  or 
milk  drinkers;  I  have  been  familiar  with  that  section  of  the  country. 
You  could  hardly  call  that  the  heart  of  Russia,  although  they  a  to 
patriotic  Russians.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Stundists, 
or  Molokanes,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  so-called  German  colonists. 
but  I  would  not  like  to  speak  of  the  heart  of  Russia  as  being  confined 
to  any  particular  territor}7. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  Little  Russia  was  the  center  of  the  Slav  race 
at  one  time,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 
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Senator  Nelson.  They  started  from  there,  and  that  is  the  center 
of  it.    The  capital  was  Kiev,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Simons.  That  is  the  old  historic  capital. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  ever  been  at  Nijni  Novgorod? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  have  never  been  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  not  a  great  ways  from  Moscow,  on  the 
upper  Volga. 

Mr.  Simons.  I  had  to  put  off  many  of  these  things  because  of  extra 
duties  connected  with  our  church  during  the  great  war.  For  almost 
six  years  I  even  have  not  been  in  America,  and  our  bishop  has  not 
been  over  since  the  summer  of  1913,  so,  of  course,  all  those  duties 
devolved  upon  me  and  I  could  not  very  well  travel  around. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  you  are  not  able  to  say  how  all  of  that  big 
southern  part  of  Russia  stands  on  this  Bolshevik  government? 

Mr.  Simons.  Except  from  certain  reports.  I  happened  to  have  some 
of  my  men  down  there  and  they  wrote  up  and  told  me,  and  I  might 
tell  what  came  up  from  that  section ;  but  there  have  been  such  kaleido- 
scopic changes  taking  place  that  what  would  hold  true  of  September 
and  October  would  not  hold  true  of  November  and  December,  and 
might  not  hold  true  now. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Simons.  But  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Bolshevik  area 
does  not  take  in  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  real  Russia.  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  say  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  Does  it  take  in  anything  of  Russian  Poland? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  I  think  it  does;  I  think  it  takes  all  of  that 
section  there.  I  have  not  a  map  here,  so  of  course,  I  can  not  go  into 
details. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  are  going 
on  with  their  propaganda  in  England  and  Germany  and  France? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  have  heard  from  men  who  are  investigating  that, 
with  whom  I  have  had  long  conferences  in  Stockholm  and  Chris- 
tiania,  that  very  active  propaganda  is  being  carried  on  in  England. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Leonard  over  there?  He  was 
connected  with  the  consular  service? 

Mr.  Simons.  He  was  in  Russia  as  one  of  the  several  secretaries  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  under  Dr.  Mott's  supervision,  and  when  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  came  on.  he  and  another  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man  bv 

• 

the  name  of  Berry,  I  think,  both  went  into  the  consular  service. 
They  were  later  arrested,  and  the  reports  we  got  were  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  imprisoned  for  almost  three  months,  and  recently 
they  have  been  released  and  have  returned  to  America. 

Maj.  Humes.  Senator,  for  your  information — you  were  asking 
about  the  propaganda — here  is  a  translation  of  one  of  the  orders 
of  the  Bolshevik  government  on  the  question  of  propaganda.  This 
is  the  official  order  published  December  13,  1917  [reading]: 

Order  f»r  the  appropriation  of  2,<XKMXX)  ruble**  for  the  requirements  of 
(he  revolutionary  internationalist  movement. 

Whereas  the  soviet,  authority  stands  on  the  ground  of  the  principles  of 
fhe  international  solidarity  of  the  proletariat  and  the  brotherhood  of  the 
workers  of  all  countries,  and  whereas  the  struggle  against  the  war  and  im- 
pprhillsin  can  lend  to  complete  victory  only  if  conducted  on  an  international 
scale, 
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The  Council  of  Peoples  Commissaries  consider  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
take  every  possible  means  including  expenditure  of  money,  for  the  assistance 
of  the  left  internationalist  wing  of  the  workinginan  movement  of  all  countries 
whether  these  countries  are  at  war  or  in  alliance  with  Russia  or  are  maintain- 
ing a  neutral  position. 

To  this  end  the  Council  of  the  Peoples  Commissaries  orders  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  requirements  of  the  revolutionary  internationalist  movement  to 
be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  foreign  representatives  of  the  Commissariat  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  ten  million  rubles. 

(Signed)  Lenine. 

Trotsky. 

Senator  Overman.  It  would  seem  from  that  order  that  they  were 
using  propaganda  for  the  entire  world. 

Senator  Kelson.  Did  you  say  you  have  any  other  lists  besides  the 
one  that  you  have  there  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  No  ;  not  with  me. 

Senator  Nelson.  Could  you  supply  that  other  list  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  will  look  over  my  papers  and  see  if  I  can  find  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  can  send  it  in  to  the  chairman,  if  you 
can  find  it. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  if  any  official  of  the  Government 
of  this  country  is  Bolshevik?  Or  would  you  rather  not  answer  as 
to  that  except  in  executive  session? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  have  no  proof.  I  think  in  executive  session  I  might 
give  you  some  information  which  would  be  helpful,  at  least  in  a  way. 
If  you  could  find  out  whether  any  men  are  out  and  out  against  the 
red  flag,  and  if  they  are  not,  why  you  can  form  your  own  conclusions. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  mean  out  and  out  for  the  red  flag? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  put  it  in  the  negative  way.  You  can  find  out  if  they 
are  really  against  the  red  flag,  and  if  they  are  not,  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  there  any  I.  W.  W.'s  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  understand  that  quite  a  number  of  those  men  who 
came  over  to  Petrograd  soon  after  Trotsky  arrived  had  been  identi- 
fied with  the  I.  W.  W.  here  in  America,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  literature  which  I  have  seen  among  the  Bolsheviki 
in  Russia  is  like  the  I.  W.  W.  literature  that  T  find  nere  in  English, 
and  their  tactics  are  pretty  much  the  same.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
I.  W.  W.  song,  To  Fan  the  Flames  of  Discontent,  and  so  on.  Take 
this  red-flag  hymn — possibly  you  are  familiar  with  it — also  The  In- 
ternationale, as  they  call  it;  have  practically  all  of  that  in  [Rus- 
sian, too.  And  I  find  that  there  is  quite  a  similarity  between  the 
Bolshevik  movement  and  the  I.  W.  W. 

Senator  Overman.  How  many  verses  are  there  in  that  red-flag 
song? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  Red  Flag?    Shall  I  read  it  ? 

Senator  Overman.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Simons.  It  is  sung  to  the  tune  of  Maryland,  My  Maryland,  ar- 
ranged by  Finstenberg.   The  words  are  by  James  Connell.    [Keading :] 
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The  Red  Flag. 
By  James  Coxnell. 

The  workers'  tin*:  is  deepest  red. 
It  shrouded  oft  our  martyred  dead ; 
And  ere  their  limbs  grew  stiff  and  cold 
Their  life-blood  dyed  its  every  fold. 

CHOKUS. 

Then  raise  the  scarlet  standard  high; 
Beneath  its  folds  we  11  live  and  die, 
Though  cowards  11  inch  and  traitors  sneer, 
We'll  keep  the  red  Hag  flying  here. 

Look  'round,  the  Frenchman  loves  its  blaze. 
The  sturdy  (Jerinan  chants  its  praise; 
In  Moscow's  vaults  its  hymns  are  sung. 
Chicago  swells  its  surging  song. 

It  waved  above  our  infant  might 
When  all  ahead  seemed  dark  as  night; 
It  witnessed  many  a  deed  and  vow, 
We  will  not  change  its  color  now. 

It  suits  to-day  tlu*  meek  and  base. 
Whose  minds  are  fixed  on  pelf  and  place ; 
To  cringe  beneath  the  rich  man's  frown. 
And  haul  that  sacred  emblem  down. 

With  heads  uncovered,  swear  we  all. 
To  bear  it  onward  till  we  fall ; 
Come  dungeons  dark,  or  gallows  grim. 
This  song  shall  be  our  parting  hymn ! 

Maj.  Humes.  Doctor,  have  you  any  information  as  to  any  attempt 
or  attempts  being  made  in  this  country  to  form  so-called  Soviets? 

Senator  Nelson.  You  mean  in  this  country? 

Maj.  Humes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Simons.  Onlv  as  I  have  found  articles  in  the  newspapers,  and 
have  gotten  hold  oi  some  of  their  literature.  You  will  find  quite  a  lot 
of  literature  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rand  School  of  So- 
cial Science  in  New  York  and  kindred  organizations,  in  English  and 
Russian  both.  The  Communist  Manifesto,  which  is  the  official  pro- 
gram of  the  Bolsheviki,  is  being  sold  in  Russian  and  English  both. 
They  have  a  little  article  here  on  the  Old  Red  Flag,  which  goes  to 
prove  that  the  flag  of  the  early  Christians  was  a  red  flag,  and  what 
not,  and  then  they  have  a  Russian  scene  back  here,  pretty  much  the 
same  kind  of  a  scene  that  they  have*  been  sending  over  in  Russia 
among  the  Bolshevikis,  and  this,  I  understand,  is  being  used  for 
propagandist  purposes  among  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Russian  work- 
men in  America.  Then  they  have  some  pamphlets  by  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  in  Russian. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  are  published,  you  say.  by  this  Rand 
School  of  Social  Science,  put  out  by  them? 

Mr.  Simons.  They  are  sold  there  and  some  are  published  there. 
Others  are  published  by  the  Socialist  Literature  Co.,  15  Spruce  Street, 
New  York,  and  by  a  Russian  newspaper  in  New  York. 

Maj.  Humes.  That  is  the  paper  that  Trotsky  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  in  this  country? 
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Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  they  decidedly  did. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  there  any  courts  left,  there,  to  administer 
any  laws? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  they  had  courts.  I  appeared  before  the  court  a 
number  of  times,  when  we  could  not  get  the  workmen  to  shovel  our 
snow  away.  We  had  the  heaviest  fall  of  snow,  some  of  the  old  resi- 
dents of  Petrograd  said,  that  had  ever  been  on  record,  so  the  officials 
in  the  local  commissariat  came  around  and  said  that  if  we  did  not 
have  the  snow  shoveled  away — we  had  a  very  big  property  there, 
and  being  on  the  corner,  of  course,  we  had  twice  as  much  as  any 
other  property  would  have  on  the  block  to  shovel  away — that  if  to 
did  not  have  that  snow  shoveled  away  by  a  certain  time  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  we  would  be  fined,  let  us  say,  500  rubles,  and  before  they 
had  their  proclamation  out  and  what  not,  I  was  cited  to  court. 

The  court  was  made  up  of  a  very  silly  looking  workman  and  an 
insipid  looking  Bed  Guard,  and  the  other  man  was  as  shy  as  a  maiden 
of  16  who  had  just  been  kissed.  I  was  brought  before  them,  and 
thev  hardlv  knew  how  to  ask  any  questions,  but  they  at  once  said  to 
me,  "  We  do  not  want  to  hear  your  testimony.    You  are  a  bourgeois. 

We  want  to  hear  what  your  dvornik  savs.     So  our  dvornik  had  to 

»•  •> 

tell  the  story,  and  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  testimony  was  that 
we  had  not  been  doing  anything  wrong,  but  the  authorities  had  not 
been  taking  care  of  a  certain  gas  light  which,  according  to  the  Rus- 
sian system,  had  to  be  pumped  out  every  day  or  water  accumulated,. 
and  they  had  not  taken  the  proper  care  of  it,  so  there  got  to  be  quite 
a  lot  of  ice  around  there,  and  they  were  going  to  hold  me  guilty  for 
that,  but  the  testimony  we  brought  in  showed  they  had  not  "been 
doing  their  work  properly,  and  then  they  felt  shamefaced ;  but  they 
ordered  him  into  another  room  to  see  whether  he  would  not  give  some 
testimony  against  that  capitalist,  but  he  stood  his  ground  firmly,  and 
came  out  and  afterwards  told  me  how  they  had  subjected  him  to  all 
kinds  of  questions,  trying  to  get  him  to  say  something  which  would 
be  unfair  to  me.  He  had  received  only  kindness  at  my  hands,  and 
so,  being  a  pretty  fair  sort  of  individual,  he  spoke  the  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  Then,  when  he  came  out  they  again  sat  in 
session  and  told  me  that  they  would  give  me  another  chance  to  clean 
that  snow  away. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  a  soviet  court. 

Mr.  Simons.  A  soviet  court.  I  have  been  in  other  courts  under 
(he  old  regime,  and  they  were  very  fine,  scholarly  men. 

Senator  Kino.  You  stick  to  the  facts.  Doctor. 

Maj.  Humes.  Is  it  not  the  practice  of  these  courts  not  to  receive 
the  testimony  of  the  so-called  bourgeois? 

Mr.  Simons.  They  are  very  much  discriminated  against.  I  have- 
heard  that  from  a  good  many  sources. 

Maj.  Humes.  Even  in  court  their  testimony  is  not  received  as  the 
testimony  of  others? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes:  that  is  quite  true.  T  have  talked  with  a  number 
<>f  men  of  our  own  American  colony  who  have  been  brought  to  court,. 
and  one  happened  to  have  a  diamond  ring,  and  that  led  to  his 
being  fined,  as  I  remember,  10.000  rubles.  Tf  he  had  not  had  that 
ring,  he  says  the  chances  are  they  would  not  have  fined  him.  Pardofl 
me.  Senator,  I  do  not  like  to  go  into  all  these  details,  but  you  are  put--] 
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Mr.  Simons.  There  have  been  ever  so  many  cases  reported,  and 
some  of  them  by  people  of  my  own  acquaintance.  "who  have  had  large 
estates,  and  after  (hey  had  told  me  all  these  things,  of  the  depreda- 
tions committed  by  these  infuriated  peasants  who  had  been  indoc- 
trinated by  Bolshevism,  they  said.  u  We  know  those  peasants  are 
going  to  become  sober  minded  against  Socialism,  because  two  or 
three  have  come  back  and  said,  ^We  repent  of  all  we  have  done. 
What  can  we  do  to  show  you  that  we  still  love  you?"5 

Senator  Kino.  To  what  extent  have  the  prelates  and  ecclesiastics 
influenced  or  lost  influence  over  the  peasants? 

Mr.  Simons.  T  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  average  Russian  priest 
never  had  the  respect  or  even  the  affection  of  the  people  at  large. 
There  was  a  sort  of  feel  ins:  against  them.  I  hope  I  am  not  saying 
anything  that  will  be  used  by  people  who  are  against  the  Russian 
church.  I  am  verv  friendly  toward  that  institution.  Her  dignita- 
ries  have  sent  greetings  to  us  and  our  bishops,  and  we  have  sustained 
ideal  fraternal  relations  with  that  church.  As  you  know,  there  is  a 
movement  on  foot  to  bring  about  .some  kind  of  a  union  between  the 
Russian  orthodox  church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States,  and  while  T  preface  my  remarks  with  all  that, 
\et  the  fact  is  this,  that  the  priests  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  church 
on  the  whole  have  not  been  respected,  and  in  many  cases  have  been 
maligned  and  abused,  and  especially  since  the  Bolsheviki  have  come 
into  power.  They  have  found  that  they  could  take  this  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian  people  and  use  it  as  a  weapon  against  the 
Russian  orthodox  church,  which  was  suspected  of  being  monarch istic, 
and  that  has  come  out  again  and  again  in  the  Bolshevik  attacks  on 
the  church.     They  look  upon  the  church  as  a  reactionary  institution. 

Senator  King.  That  is.  the  Bolsheviks? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  Bolsheviks:  yes. 

Senator  Kino.  lias  there  been  a  confiscation  of  church  property 
and  buildings?  i 

Mr.  Simons.  Yc,s,  sir:  and  in  quite  a  number  of  instances  monas- 
teries, with  their  wealth,  have  been  taken,  and  all  kinds  of  indecent 
things  have  been  done  by  certain  Bolshevik  officials. 

T  have  some  data  showing  that  they  have  turned  certain  churche- 
and  monasteries  into  dancing  halls,  and  one  instance  has  Wen  re- 
ported to  me  where  a  certain  Bolshevik  official  went  into  a  church 
while  the  people  were  there  waiting  for  the  sacrament,  and  threw 
the  priest  out,  so  T  am  told,  and  himself  put  on  the  clerical  garb, 
and  then  went  on  the  altar  and  made  a  comedy  of  the  ritual,  which 
stirred  up  the  religious  sense  of  the  people  to  that  extent  that  they 
threatened — of  course,  among  themselves — that  they  would  yet  kiil 
that  man.  lie  happened  to  be  an  apostate  .Tew.  Other  horrible 
thinirs  have  been  done.  I  do  not  charge  all  those  things  to  the 
Bolshevik  government,  but  they  were  happening  under  their  auspices, 
as  it  seems.  I  have  seen  priests  inarch  down  the  street  in  front  of 
our  house  with  a  little  bag  hanging  over  their  shoulders,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  were  suspected  of  being  anti-Bolshevik  and  reac- 
tionary. There,  arc  records  over  there  showing  that  certain  innocent 
priests  were  killed  without  a  trial,  and  some  of  them  killed  in  Kron- 
stadt.    All  those  facts  can  be  gotten  through  the  Norwegian  Legation.  4 

Senator  King.  What  became  of  those  that  you  saw  march  by  your  J 
place?    Were  they  imprisoned? 


i 
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territory.  But  it  is  generally  stated  by  people  who  know  something 
about  the  Russian  situation,  and  nearly  all  of  us  Americans  who 
came  out  about  the  same  time  are  a  unit  in  saying,  that  fully  90  per 
cent  of  the  peasants  are  anti-Bolshevik.  From  that  you  would  con- 
clude that  they  would  not  take  part  in  the  Bolshevik  government. 
And  another  statement  made — I  think  1  made  it  this  morning — is  that 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  workmen  are  anti-Bolshevik. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  have  not  the  anti-Bolshevik  forces — and 
in  that  I  include  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  the  sound  Russians,  and  the 
English,  and  French,  and  the  Japanese — have  they  not  practical 
control  of  the  Siberian  railroad  as  far  west  as  Perm — west  to  Omsk  ? 
Mr.  Simons.  Well,  I  am  not  qualified  to  tell  you  how  things  stand 
there  to-dav.  I  am  not  omniscient.  But  from  what  1  have  learned 
all  these  months,  I  judge  that  they  do  hold  control  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  visited  the  southern  part  of  Russia, 
the  Ukrainian  country? 

Mr.  Simons.  Not  recently.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  down 
there  without  having  influence  with  the  leaders  of  the  Bolshevik 
government. 
Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  have  control  of  things  in  the  Ukraine  ? 
Mr.  Simons.  You  had  to  get  special  permission  to  go  down  there. 
There  were  distinguished  people  wTho  sat  there  for  months  and 
months  waiting  for  permission. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  that  the  heart  of  the  Russian  population 
along  the  valleys  of  the  Dneiper  and  the  Don,  and  their  tributaries; 
is  not  the  heart  of  the  Russian  population  confined  to  those  regions — 
and  the  Volga — take  the  western  rivers,  the  Dneiper,  and  then  Kiev, 
the  capital  of  Ukrainia,  which  is  situated  on  the  Dneiper? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  think  it  might  be  roughly  stated  so,  yes.  Some  of 
them  claim  that  the  heart  of  the  Russian  nation  is  found  in  the  Rus- 
sian church ;  that  is  where  the  soul  is. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  spiritual  heart.  But  I  mean  the  rural  heart. 
Is  not  that  in  the  Black  Belt  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  should  hate  to  make  a  sweeping  assertion,  because 
in  normal  times  we  have  in  Moscow  1,000,000  people,  and  in  Petro- 
grad  2,000,000,  and  there,  of  course,  you  find  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  real  Russians  who  represent,  if  you  please,  in  a  very  real 
tvay  the  heart  of  Russia,  and  most  of  them  at  some  time  or  another 
came  from  a  village. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  never  carried  on  your  operations  in 
southern  Russia  ? 
Mr.  Simon 8.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  Kiev  or  Odessa  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  No.  I  have  been  down  among  the  Molokanes,  or 
milk  drinkers:  I  have  been  familiar  with  that  section  of  the  country. 
You  could  hardly  call  that  the  heart  of  Russia,  although  they  are 
patriotic  Russians.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Stundists, 
or  Molokanes,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  so-called  German  colonists. 
but  I  would  not  like  to  speak  of  the  heart  of  Russia  as  being  confined 
to  any  particular  territory. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  Little  Russia  was  the  center  of  the  Slav  race 
at  one  time,  was  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Simons'.  Yes. 
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all  nations  unite !  "    Here  they  use  the  words  "  working  men/'  bu 
it  is  "  proletarians  "  in  the  original. 

Senator  King.  Have  you  discovered  a  number  of  Russians  ove; 
here  in  this  country  who  were  engaged  in  Bolshevik  propaganda  ( 

Mr.  Simons.  I  know  of  them. 

Senator  Kino.  On  the  East  Side,  are  most  of  the  Russians  then 
Jews? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  understand  that  most  of  the  so-called  Russians  oi 
the  East  Side  are  divided  into  two  camps,  the  Russian  Jew  camp 
and  the  so-called  real  Russian  camp,  which  takes  in  people  who  an 
Slovak,  who  still  adhere  to  the  Russian  orthodox  religion. 

Senator  Overman.  Doctor,  you  spoke  of  meeting  these  apostate 
Jews  in  Petrograd.  In  talking  to  them,  did  they  tell  you  what 
they  were  doing  in  Russia  and  what  their  purpose  was  in  going 
there  ?  You  say  they  came  and  spoke  to  you  because  they  Knew 
you. 

Mr.  Simons.  The  burden  of  their  conversation  with  me  was  sin* 
ply  this,  that  I  should  use  whatever  influence  I  had  with  the  Amer-i 
ican  Red  Cross  to  have  it  stand  by  the  soviet.  That  was  the  burdet 
of  their  talk,  but  I  never  felt  that  I  had  any  mission  to  perfoi 
in  that  capacity. 

Senator  Kino.  Did  any  of  them  announce  the  object  they  had  il 
Russia,  what  part  they  were  playing  in  the  revolution? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir;  not  to  me. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  there  any  considerable  number  of  them! 

Mr.  Simons.  Who  came  to  see  me? 

Senator  Overman.  That  you  saw  there? 

Mr.  Simons.  Or  whom  I  met?     I  imagine  that  we  encountei 
at  least  a  couple  of  dozen  of  them.     Some  of  them  were  spea 
English.     I  will  tell  you  this,  that  one  of  them  afterwards 
to  me  and  had  supper  in  our  home,  and  he  told  me  among 
things,  "  You  know  we  have  had  the  best  training  in  the  worl 
and  that  enables  us  to  out- Jesuit  the  Jesuits."    I  am  not 
against  the  Jews,  but  I  am  only  telling  you  how  some  of 
fellows  felt,  that  they  had  the  most  superior  training ;  and  this 
went  so  far  as  to  say,  "  There  is  no  more  superior  training  that 
body  can  get  in  the  world  than  we  have  been  getting." 

(At  4.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  went  into  executive  sessi 
At  5.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  the  close  of  the  executive  session,  the  su 
mittee  adjourned,  to  meet  to-morrow,  February  13,  1919,  at  10. 
o'clock  a.  m.) 
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>ry.  But  it  is  generally  stated  by  people  who  know  something 
the  Russian  situation,  and  nearly  all  of  us  Americans  who 
out  about  the  same  time  are  a  unit  in  saying,  that  fully  90  per 
f  the  peasants  are  anti-Bolshevik.  From  that  you  would  con- 
that  they  would  not  take  part  in  the  Bolshevik  government, 
nother  statement  made — I  think  1  made  it  this  morning — is  that 
;t  two-thirds  of  the  workmen  are  anti-Bolshevik, 
ator  Nelson.  Now,  have  not  the  anti-Bolshevik  forces — and 
it  I  include  the  Czecho- Slovaks,  the  sound  Russians,  and  the 
sh,  and  French,  and  the  Japanese — have  they  not  practical 
>1  of  the  Siberian  railroad  as  far  west  as  Perm — west  to  Omsk  ? 
Simons.  Well,  I  am  not  qualified  to  tell  you  how  things  stand 
to-dav.  I  am  not  omniscient.  But  from  what  1  have  learned 
»se  months,  I  judge  that  they  do  hold  control  there, 
ator  Nelson.  Have  you  visited  the  southern  part  of  Russia, 
Ionian  country? 

Simons.  Not  recently.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  down 
without  having  influence  with  the  leaders  of  the  Bolshevik 
lment. 

ator  Nelson.  Did  they  have  control  of  things  in  the  Ukraine? 
Simons.  You  had  to  get  special  permission  to  go  down  there, 
were  distinguished  people  who  sat  there  for  months  and 
s  waiting  for  permission. 

i tor  Nelson.  Is  not  that  the  heart  of  the  Russian  population 
the  valleys  of  the  Dneiper  and  the  Don,  and  their  tributaries ; 
the  heart  of  the  Russian  population  confined  to  those  regions — 
te  Volga — take  the  western  rivers,  the  Dneiper,  and  then  Kiev, 
pital  of  Ukrainia,  which  is  situated  on  the  Dneiper? 
Simons.  I  think  it  might  be  roughly  stated  so,  yes.  Some  of 
•laim  that  the  heart  of  the  Russian  nation  is  found  in  the  Rus- 
uirch;  that  is  where  the  soul  is. 

itor  Nelson.  The  spiritual  heart.  But  I  mean  the  rural  heart, 
that  in  the  Black  Belt  ? 

Simons.  I  should  hate  to  make  a  sweeping  assertion,  because 
mal  times  we  have  in  Moscow  1,000,000  people,  and  in  Petro- 
2,000,000,  and  there,  of  course,  you  find  hundreds  of  thou- 
of  real  Russians  who  represent,  if  you  please,  in  a  verv  real 
le  heart  of  Russia,  and  most  of  them  at  some  time  or  another 
rom  a  village. 

it  or  Nelson.  You  have  never  carried  on  your  operations  in 
rn  Russia  ? 
Simons.  No. 

itor  Nelson.  In  Kiev  or  Odessa  ? 

Simons.  No.  I  have  been  down  among  the  Molokanes,  or 
rinkers:  I  have  been  familiar  with  that  section  of  the  country. 
3uld  hardly  call  that  the  heart  of  Russia,  although  they  are 
ic  Russians.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Stundists, 
lokanes,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  so-called  German  colonists, 
rould  not  like  to  speak  of  the  heart  of  Russia  as  being  confined 
particular  territory. 

Ltor  Nelson.  But  Little  Russia  was  the  center  of  the  Slav  race 
time,  was  it  not  I 
Simons'.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Dennis.  I  left  "Russia  September  2,  last  year. 
Maj.  Dimes.  How  long  had  you  been  there? 
Mr.  Dennis.  Since  November  1. 
Maj.  Dimes.  11)17? 
Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Maj.  Hi'mes.  In  what  capacity  did  you  go  to  Russia? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  went  to  Russia  for  the  American  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Maj.  Dimes.  How  long  did  you  continue  in  the  service  of  the 
Y.  M.  (\  A.,  and  what  did  you  then  take  up? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  changed  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  the  Consular  Serv- 
ice on  April  1.  as  I  remember  the  date. 

Maj.  Dimes.  Where  did  you  first  go  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  entered  at  Vladivostok  and  went  across  to  Moscow- 
went  south  to  the  Caucasus — to  Rostov-on-the-Don  and  Novo  Tcher- 
ka.*k.  Then  we  came  back  to  the  rkraine,  to  Kharkov,  and  fron 
there  to  Moscow  and  Petrograd. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  at  Kiev? 

Mr.  Dennis.  The  (iermans  were  there. 

Senator  Oveijman.  Do  you  speak  the  Russian  language? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  can  splash  about  in  it  now.  I  can  understand  it 
reasonably  well,  or  could  when  I  left  there. 

I  lived  for  about  two  and  a  half  months  at  Rostov,  a  month  il 
the  city  of  Petrograd,  three  months  in  Xijni  Novgorod. 

Maj.  Dimes,  if  von  arrived  there  in  November,  1917,  was  that 
before  the  November  revolution? 

Mr.  Dennis.  That  took  place  while  we  were  on  the  trans- Siberia! 
We  arrived  in  Moscow  immediately  following  that. 

Maj.  Dimes.  Will  you  go  on  in  your  own  way  and  tell  us  th 
conditions  as  you  found  them,  and  about  the  conditions  as  they  <fr 
\  eloped  from  time  to  time,  the  character  of  the  government,  the  wj 
the  government  was  maintaining  itself  and  perpetuating  itself  tf 
tli«"  different  points  where  you  were  residing? 

Mr.  Dennis.  You  give  me  a  wide-open  question  like  that  audi 
am  liable  to  talk  you  to  death,  because  I  can  make  a  long  answer H 
lliat. 

Maj.  Dimes.  That  is  what  we  want.  We  want  a  detailed  an*** 
of  just  the  situation  as  you  found  it. 

.Mr.  Dennis.  I  had  a  good  chance  to  see  how  it  worked  in  the  ci 
of  Rostov,  because  in  that  district  Kaladines  and  Korniloff  m» 
their  attempt. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  in  the  rkraine.  is  it  i 

Mr.   Dennis.  That   i<   in  the  Don   Cossack  basin,  a   little  fart 
cast. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  it  on  the  Don? 

Mr.  Dennis.  On  the  Don:  30  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the^ 
Kiver  where  it  flows  into  the  Sea  of  Azov.  T  was  there  when  Ki 
dines  committed  suicide,  and  I  was  there  when  Korniloff  made 
linsil  defense  of  that  city  and  it  was  taken  by  the  Red  Guard. 

Senator   Nelson.   You  call  the  Bolshevist  government   troops 

lied  (Juan!  ( 

Mr.  Dennis.  Ye<:  the  reds  are  Uobhcvik  and  the  whitebait 

the  contra:\.     I  th'-^k  the  experience  there  wa<  not  much  diffj 

fro..:  elsewhere.    Thev  t<  ok  the  town,  after  a  while.    Korniloff" 
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at  he  was  going  to  be  defeated,  and  made  a  rear  guard  defense  of 

e  city,  and  the  Red  army,  officered  by  Germans,  took  the  city. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  biff  a  place  is  Rostov? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Three  hundred  thousand. 

Senator  Nelson.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Dennis.  For  four  days  they  cleaned  the  tiling  up  scientifically. 

Senator  Nelson.  How? 

Mr.  Dennis.  With  armored  cars  and  machine  guns  and  soldiers. 

4  o'clock  every  afternoon  the  thing  was  tuned  up  and  it  was  best 
be  inside,  because  armored  cars  with  4"  Death  to  the  rich  " — that  is. 
ith  to  the  "  boorzhooie " — would  go  around  town  and  stop  at  a 
eet  corner  and  send  a  spurt  of  machine-gun  fire  up  and  down  the 
e  street  and  then  go  on  to  the  next  corner  and  do  the  same  thing. 
?y  had  a  few  mortars  and  cannon,  and  with  them  a  few  buildings 
•e  destroyed.  In  the  home  of  one  wealthy  man  whom  I  had  known 
y  casually  they  dropped  a  shell  right  in  the  middle  of  his  dining- 
m  table. 

•enator  Nelson.  When  they  were  firing  in  the  streets  in  that  way, 
he  crossroads,  were  there  people  on  the  streets? 
[r.  Dennis.  Yes;  I  saw  a  nuniber  of  them  killed, 
enator  Nelson.  So  that  they  did  not  take  any  pains  to  avoid 
ing  people  ? 

Ir.  Dennis.  I  saw  a  number  of  men  killed  by  the  machine  guns. 
the  fourth  day  they  started  something  which  I  think  was  rather 
ical.  They  said  that  there  were  people  in  the  buildings  firing  at 
ie  red  soldiers  out  of  the  windows,  and  then  it  turned  loose,  and 
•y  where  it  was  u  pop,  pop,  pop."  I  was  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a 
ding,  where  the  angle  was  rather  high,  and  they  could  only 
:>t  through  the  upper  sash,  but  you  could  see  those  soldiers  down 
he  street  taking  a  pot  shot  at  anyone  in  the  windows  of  the  build- 
5.  I  saw  two  soldiers  cash  in  because  while  they  were  in  the 
et,  shooting,  along  came  one  of  these  machine  guns  and  stopped 
lie  corner  of  the  street  and  turned  loose. 
enator  Nelson.  And  killed  them,  too? 

[r.  Dennis.  Two  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Red  Guard  got  it,  them- 
es. Every  day  and  every  moment,  you  never  knew ;  it  would  be 
ng,  bang  on  the  door,  and  in  would  come  four  or  five  soldiers 
>  would  search  the  place,  looking  primarily  for  guns,  revolvers, 

We  had  five  Englishmen  and  Americans  and  four  Englishwomen 
*e,  and  we  had  a  sign  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  "  Under  the  pro- 
ion  of  the  British  Government " ;  but  much  good  it  did !  They 
•ched  us  four  times  that  night  up  to  12  o'clock.  They  accused 
)f  shooting  out  of  the  windows.  Two  boys  came  in,  about  1G 
rs  old,  and  they  placed  revolvers  under  our  noses  and  asked  for 
led i ate  results. 

enator  Nelson.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  people  they  killed 
■e  at  that  time? 

Ir.  Dennis.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  do  not  think  anybody  knew, 
re  had  been  a  number  of  young  boys — what  we  would  call  high- 
K)l  boys — there,  who  had  joined  this  volunteer  army,  and  some  of 
a  foolishly,  instead  of  getting  out  of  town,  went  home,  thinking 
r  could  hide  out,  and  a  number  of  them  were  caught  and  killed. 
mator  Nelson.  Which  volunteer  army ? 
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Mr.  Dennis.  KornilofTs. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  was  one  of  the  old  Russian  generals? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir.  You  heard  his  name  first  in  connection  with 
Korenskv.  in  that  affair  at  Petrograd. 

Maj.  Humes.  When  you  say  this  Red  Guard  was  commanded  by 
German  officers,  do  you  mean  by  that  onlv  the  higher  ranking 
officers,  or  were  the  officers  generally  German? 

Mr.  Dennis.  German  officers  dicl  not  appear  before  the  puWic 
All  the  men  who  appeared  before  the  public  in  Rostov  were  Rus- 
sians of  one  kind  or  another.  One  or  two  were  Letts.  The  head 
man  was  a  Lett.  The  Letts  have  been  in  the  Russian  armies  in 
numbers.  But  in  the  hotel  in  which  I  lived  there  were  13  German 
officers.  The  son  of  the  proprietor,  whom  I  had  gotten  to  know 
very  well  because  he  had  lived  in  America  for  a  number  of  years, 
told  me  that  there  were  six  of  those  men  who  could  not  talk 
Russian.  I  used  to  hear  their  stein  songs,  and  there  was  around 
there  a  very  pleasant  German  atmosphere.  The  soldiers  knew  they 
were  German  officers.  The  beggars  in  the  street  spoke  German 
They  spoke  to  me  in  German.  I  had  on  a  semimilitary  uniform,  and 
they  took  me  for  a  German,  and  spoke  to  me  in  German — the  first 
and  only  time  it  happened  to  me. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  say  they  would  instigate  stories  that  the 
civilians  had  fired  from  the  windows  on  them? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  That  was  a  purely  fictitious  story? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  had  the  feeling* that  that  was 
told  to  turn  loose  this  terrorism,  because  the  Red  soldiers  believed 
it.    Many  of  them  went  mad. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  were  these  soldiers  composed  of,  Letts  and 
Russians? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes;  all  kinds. 

Senator  Nelson.  All  kinds? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  It  was  a  conglomeration  of  every  discontente< 
sort  of  man  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Dennis.  It  was  very  interesting  in  Rostov.  I  have  a  feelinj 
(hat  in  Russia  this  propaganda  to  take  the  industries  and  the  law 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  poor  people  who  were  in  bad  shap 
duo  to  the  economic  conditions  of  Russia.  That  was  at  the  begin 
ning.  But  within  two  weeks  public  sentiment  in  Rostov  had  quit 
changed.  With  the  coming  of  the  Red  Guard  the  wealthy  peopl 
loft  their  homos  in  large  numbers,  put  on  their  oldest  clothes  ant 
sought  refuge  with  people  of  less  importance  and  with  less  pretention 
homos.  I  knew  a  number  who  did  that,  and  very  wisely,  I  think 
Within  two  weeks  the  feelings  of  the  proletariat  had  changed,  be 
cause  they  had  been  promised  cheap  bread,  but  the  price  of  brew 
wont  up,  and  discontent  and  talk  began  to  grow.  That  disconten 
has  grown  constantly  all  over  Russia  since  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  were  in  Rostov  in  November.  1917? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  stayed  there  until  February. 

Senator  Nelson.  t)id  conditions  change  while  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Dennis.  No.  After  I  left-  there.  I  have  only  the  letters  whid 
I  received  from  people  living  in  the  city,  describing  the  situation 
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and  that  is  my  only  evidence  as  to  what  has  happened  in  Rostov  since 
2  left  there.  These  letters  state  that  some  600  sailors  took  the  town 
and  looted  it  for  a  week,  held  it  for  a  week,  and  finally  the  Bol- 
sheviks overthrew  them,  and  then  the  Germans  took  control  of  the 
town.  I  left  there  a  month  or  two  before  the  Germans  took  control 
of  the  town. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  they  in  control  now  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  When  I  left  Russia  they  were  in  control.  What  they 
lave  done  since  the  armistice  I  do  not  know. 

While  this  could  not  happen  every  day,  it  was  rather  typical  of 
conditions  in  Russia.  I  left  Rostov  with  two  other  Americans  on 
the  private  car  of  a  man  who  was  an  adjutant  of  some  kind  for 
Antonoff,  who  was  one  of  the  big  men  in  the  Government. 

Senator  Overman.  You  mean  one  of  the  big  men  in  the  Bolshevik 
government? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes.  This  young  fellow — it  was  like  being  with 
Capt  Kidd,  except  that  you  worked  on  land  instead  of  sea — this 
fellow  had  an  engine  and  a  private  car  at  his  disposal,  which  took 
him  wherever  he  wanted  to  go.  He  was  going  back  from  Rostov  to 
Kharkov.  We  were  glad  to  go  with  him.  Trains  were  not  running, 
and  the  conditions  were  terrible.  For  three  days  we  went  down 
every  day  and  sat  on  the  platform  of  his  car  waiting  for  him  to 
come  down,  because  he  saia  that  he  was  going,  and  then  we  went 
back  home  every  evening.  On  the  last  day  we  went  to  the  sta- 
tion and  were  waiting  lor  him.  The  station  at  Rostov,  like  all 
stations  in  Russia,  was  jammed  with  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
people.  That  station  platform  must  be  at  least  1,500  feet  long. 
When  this  fellow  came  down  to  his  car  he  made  his  driver  drive  down 
the  entire  length  of  that  platform,  right  through  the  crowd,  a  thing 
that  would  not  have  happened  even  in  the  days  of  the  old  regime 
except  with  some  drunken  individual.  Then  he  got  out  and  went 
and  got  on  his  car.  He  was  showing  off  his  authority.  He  wore  two 
pins,  a  sword,  and  a  dirk,  and  was  dressed  in  an  aviator's  leather 
uniform.  That  seemed  to  be  very  popular  with  those  fellows.  It 
made  them  more  smart  than  anything  else  they  could  wear. 
^  This  chap  had  with  him  a  woman  and  two  children,  and  they  had 
in  that  car  all  kinds  of  loot.  They  had  gone  through  the  stores  of 
Bostov  and  taken  what  they  wanted — requisitioned  it.  He  showed 
it  to  us  with  considerable  pride,  and  the  270,000  rubles  that  he  had. 

Instead  of  getting  to  Kharkov  in  15  hours,  we  were  five  days  with 
this  gentleman  on  his  car.  Finally  we  went  through  a  little  town  in 
Hie  Ukraine  where  he  lived,  and  he  took  the  loot  on  this  car  and  took 
ihome  and  cached  it  in  his  cellar.  He  stayed  a  day  there,  and  they 
hid  a  great  celebration.    We  did  not  celebrate  much. 

At  the  end  of  five  days  we  arrived  in  Kharkov.    On  the  second  day 
r  we  arrived  there  I  saw  this  same  chap  with  his  woman  and 
cabs  loaded  to  the  guards  with  stuff  that  he  had  taken  out  of 
stores  of  Kharkov.    He  waved  his  hand  to  us  gaily,  and  went 
to  his  car.    We  bade  him  farewell,  and  we  were  through. 
Senator  Overman.  What  was  he  in  the  government? 
.Mr.  Dennis.  He  was  some  sort  of  an  adjutant  for  Antonoff,  ac- 
ing  to  his  story, 
nator  Nelson.  What  was  AntonofFs  position? 
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Mr.  Dennis.  He  is  one  of  the  big  men.  I  can  not  remember  his 
portfolio.    Perhaps  one  of  these  other  gentlemen  here  can  tell  you. 

A  Bystander.  He  was  military  commander.  Antonoff  commanded 
the  armv  which  fought  in  Rostov.  He  is  a  civilian,  but  he  was  ia 
command  of  the  army. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  destroy  much  property  in  Rostov? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Not  while  I  was  there.  Not  a  great  many  shells  fell 
in  the  town.  There  was  no  such  destruction  as  there  was  in  Moscow, 
for  the  reason  that  the  Red  Guard  made  its  defense  outside  of  the 
city,  and  the  shooting  in  the  city  was  mostly  done  by  machine  guns 
and  rifles,  which  do  nothing  more  than  break:  windows. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  what  direction  did  Korniloff  retreat? 

Mr.  Dennis.  South,  into  the  Caucasus;  and  later,  up  with  the 
Kuban  Cossacks,  according  to  report. 

Senator  Nelson.  Down  on  the  lower  Volga? 

Mr.  Dennis.  No;  it  is  considerably  west  of  the  Volga. 

Senator  Overman.  Who  were  in  command  of  these  people;  were 
they  German  officers  \ 

Mr.  Dennis.  They  commanded  the  military  end  of  it.  They  did 
not  appear  before  the  public. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  these  Red  Guards  drilled?  Had  they 
been  soldiers? 

Mr.  Dennis.  They  all  had  been  soldiers;  wore  soldiers'  uniforms. 
I  remember  I  was  going  home  one  day,  and  I  sawT  a  boy  not  older 
than  14  or  15,  a  little  shrimp  of  a  lad,  hammering  on  the  front  door 
of  a  wealthy  man's  house  there,  and  threatening  to  shoot  everybody 
in  the  house  unless  they  opened  on  the  instant.  That  was  rather 
typical  of  the  attitude  to  the  bourgeois.  But  this  was  done  for  in- 
timidation. They  levied  a  tax  of  12,000,000  rubles  upon  Rostov. 
The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  levy  a  tax  of  1*2,000,000  rubles  on  the 
citv.    That  was  later  added  to  bv  10,000,000  rubles  more. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  that  paid? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  think  it  was.  I  knew  the  managers  of  a  large 
cigarette  factory  there,  and  they  paid  something  over  900,000  rubles 
in  cash.  They  doubled  the  price  of  cigarettes  every  time  they  were 
taxed. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  vou  know  where  that  tax  monev  wrent? 

Mr.  Dennis.  No,  sir:  I  doubt  if  anvbodv  does.  There  were  two 
wealthy  men  in  the  town  who  were  taxed  for  1.000,000  rubles  apiece. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  vou  go  to  other  storm  centers  there? 

Mr.  Dennis.  That  was  the  only  real  fighting  on  any  scale  that  I 
saw  in  Russia.  I  went  back  to  Kharkov,  and  then  to  Moscow  ami 
Petrograd.  Next  to  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  I  presume  that  Kharkov 
is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  cities  of  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  vou  at  Moscow  when  thev  had  the  revolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  just  missed  that.  The  buildings  were  still  burning 
when  I  got  there,  in  a  few  cases. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  officials  of  the  Bolshevik  regime,  who  were  acting  in 
what  I  might  call  a  civil  capacity  rather  than  in  any  military  en- 
gagement, for  the  purpose  of  terrorizing  and  intimidating  the  popu- 
lation ? 
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Air.  Dennis.  At  Xovo  Tcherkask,  in  that  city,  a  small  Russian 

town,  Kaledines  had  his  headquarters.    That  is  a  really  important 

part  of  the  Don  Cossack  region.    When  they  knew  that  they  were 

going  to  give  up  the  city  of  Rostov,  the  volunteer  army  got  together 

a  hospital  train  and  took  some  300  officers,  went  into  the  hospitals 
and  rushed  these  wounded  men  into  this  hospital  train,  and  ran  them 
to  Xovo  Tcherkask.  Thev  got  them  out  of  Rostov  just  about  two 
davs  before  the  town  fell.  They  thought  at  that  time  that  Novo 
Tcherkask  would  not  be  taken.  It  was  then,  and  the  officers  who 
were  so  badly  wounded  that  they  could  not  be  removed  from  Novo 
Tcherkask — thev  could  not  get  out  bv  the  railroad  because  the  rail- 
roads  were  cut  off,  and  anv  men  who  were  so  badlv  wounded  that 
they  could  not  be  gotten  out  any  other  way  and  who  remained  there 
in  the  hospitals  and  private  homes — those  officers  were  all  killed, 
and  their  bodies  were  left  in  the  streets  of  Novo  Tcherkask  for  four 
days  before  anyone  dared  to  touch  them. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  horrible.    How  many  were  there? 

Air.  Dennis.  Between  140  and  150.  That  was  a  matter  engendered 
bv  the  hatred  between  soldiers  and  officers. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  they  Cossack  officers? 

Air.  Dennis.  No;  only  a  few  of  the  men  who  joined  TvornilofFs 
army  were  Cossacks :  a  very  few. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  the  Cossacks,  as  a  rule,  join  the  Red  Army  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  heard  of  Cossacks  who  had  been  at  the  front  who 
went  Bolshevik.  At  Christmas  time  they  sent  them  all  home  for 
Christmas  vacation,  hoping  that  the  old  people  could  straighten  them 
out,  because  they  were  against  the  movement. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  old  Cossacks  were  opposed  to  the  Bolshe- 
viki? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes.  They  owned  land  and  had  no  desire  to  give  it 
up.  The  peasants  who  owned  land  in  Russia  were  I  do  not  know 
what  percentage,  but  a  small  percentage,  of  the  peasants  of  Russia; 
and,  of  course,  the  Cossacks  who  owned  their  land  were  against  this 
movement,  naturally. 

Senator  Nelson.  All  settled  Cossacks  owned  their  land  I 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes:  by  the  Government  grant. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  hetman  of  the  Cossacks  did  not  join  the  Red 
Guard  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  No.  sir.  I  do  not  know  this  as  I  do  about  Kaledines, 
but  the  man  who  took  his  place  as  hetman  was  later  killed.  The 
story  runs  that  he  attempted  to  escape  and  was  shot.  We  question 
h  verv  much :  but  I  do  not  know  the  facts. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  they  attempt  to  divide  the  land  up 
amongst  the  people  while  you  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes;  that  was  done  in  many  cases. 

Senator  Overman.  And  they  took  the  land  away  from  the  land- 
owners? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  How  did  they  divide  it:  do  you  know? 

ifr.  Dennis.  Well,  there  was  no  special  way  of  doing  this  thing. 
Bt  varied.  I  think,  with  every  community  or  every  village.  Ninety 
Mr  cent  of  these  peasants,  I  should  say — although  the  figure*  vary — 
•onot  own  their  own  land,  but  thev  own  it  as  a  community,  and  in 
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many  cases  it  got  to  be  a  quarrel  between  one  village  and  the  next 
adjacent  as  to  which  one  was  to  get  this  estate  which  lay  in  between. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  all  settled  in  villages,  are  they  not! 

Mr.  Dennis.  They  live  under  an  old  "  Bible-time "  communist 
system. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  settled  in  villages  and  communes,  and 
the  land  is  owned  by  the  village  or  commune  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  call  them  mirs,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  mirs  own  the  lands  and  they  simply  appor- 
tion them  out  to  the  peasants;  each  man  has  his  particular  parcel 
to  cultivate? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes;  the  lands  are  allotted. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  they  allotted  to  the  individuals  or  allotted 
to  the  county  or  town? 

Mr.  Dennis.  You  are  talking  about  the  old  allotments? 

Senator  Overman.  I  am  talking  about  the  old  allotments. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes;  that  is  right;  to  the  individual.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion arose  in  many  cases  as  to  which  village  was  to  get  this  interven- 
ing land.  While  these  people  generally  get  along  in  peace,  oftentimes 
there  is  a  good  deal  01  jealousy  between  two  villages.  Here  is  one 
of  15,000  people  and  here  is  one  of  5,000,  and  the  question  arises  as 
to  who  shall  get,  this  land  in  between,  and  in  that  event  the  village 
of  15,000  is  likely  to  get  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  the  Bolsheviki  attempt  to  disturb  the  old 
system  of  mir  allotments?  Did  they  attempt  to  break  up  the  sys- 
tem of  allotments  that  prevailed  there  where  the  mirs  owned  the 
land? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  believe  not,  though  it  may  be:  but  in  any  investiga- 
tion of  that  kind,  because  the  condition  of  things  was  so  kaleidoscopic, 
almost  anything  you  want  to  state  about  it  is  true,  wThether  it  is 
typical  or  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  suppose  the  operations  under  the  Bolsheviki 
were  confined  to  the  confiscation  of  land  from  the  big  landowners? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes;  but  they  also  started  that  same  class  hatred 
between  the  peasants  who  lived  upon  their  own  land  and  those  who 
lived  under  the  commune  system.  A  number  of  years  ago  they  en- 
deavored to  get  the  peasants  to  live  upon  their  own  lands,  because 
this  system  they  have  is  like  the  case  of  a  one-year  tenacy  in  this 
country,  where  nothing  is  put  back  on  the  land:  and  in  the  Volga 
Valley,  which  is  the  richest  in  the  world,  the  land  had  been  fanned 
for  thousands  of  years,  with  nothing  being  put  back  on  the  land. 
Lenine  started  a  class  war  between  those  who  owned  their  lands  that 
way  and  those  living  in  the  communes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  this  town  where  you  saw  this  big  riot  that 
vou  have  described  in  what  thev  call  the  black  belt  of  Russia? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  A  rich  agricultural  prairie  country? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Neuson.  The  term  "  steppe "  there  is  about  the  same  a§ 
"prairie"  here?  . 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir;  prairie. 
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Senator  Overman.  What  did  they  do  with  the  big  merchants  and 
pes? 

At.  Dennis.  They  had  on  paper  a  plan  for  the  taking  over  of 
3  land  and  the  taking  over  of  industry,  and  how  it  should  be 
;anized  and  run,  but  that  is  not  so  simple  when  you  turn  loose 
',000,000  people  with  hate  in  their  hearts.  It  did  not  go  according 
the  plan.  They  took  over  a  lot  of  factories,  and  in  most  cases  a 
of  different  things  happened.  Every  group,  every  community, 
s  a  law  unto  itself. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  they  loot  the  stores? 
At.  Dennis.  Yes;  but  it  is  not  called  looting.    It  is  called  requi- 
oning. 

Senator  Overman.  The  soldiers  had  the  right  to  requisition  what 
y  wanted? 

At.  Dennis.  They  did,  seemingly.  In  Nijni  Novgorod  the  Gov- 
ment  officials  took  over  all  the  shoe  stores  and  clothing  stores  and 
dware  stores.  * 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  at  Nijni  Novgorod? 
At.  Dennis.  I  lived  there  three  months.    These  officials  took  over 
those  shops  without  compensation. 
Senator  Nelson.  That  is  a  big  city  of  600,000  people? 
At.  Dennis.  I  doubt  if  it  is  that  large.    It  is  a  city  of  some  size; 
ween  250,000  and  350,000.    No  one  ever  knows  in  Russia. 
Senator  Nelson.  That  is  where  they  hold  that  great  fair? 
At.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  they  hold  it  yet? 

At.  Dennis.  According  to  the  soviet  newspapers  of  Russia,  they 
I  a  magnificent  fair  there  last  summer.  Tnere  was  no  more  fair 
ire  than  there  is  on  this  table. 
Senator  Nelson.  Which  side  of  the  Volga  is  it  on? 
Mr.  Dennis.  On  the  low  side.  The  town  is  divided  into  the  high 
vn  and  the  low  town,  on  the  east  side  which  lies  right  along  the 
er.  The  soviet  newspapers,  however,  had  out  reports  that  this 
r  was  running  very  successfully. 

Senator  Nelson.  Had  the  Bolsheviki  or  Reds  gotten  control  of  the 
vn  when  you  were  there? 
VIr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  in  possession? 
kfr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  the  government  undertake  to  run  them, 
en  they  took  over  these  stores  ? 

At.  Dennis.  They  took  over  these  supplies  and  then  peddled  them 
;.  You  had  to  go  to  a  certain  commissar  and  pet  a  permit  to  buy  a 
tain  pair  of  shoes,  and  then  go  and  stand  in  line.  I  was  told  there 
re  not  more  than  2,000  pairs  of  shoes  in  the  city. 
Senator  Nelson.  These  men  who  finallv  got  the  shoes,  did  they 
re  to  pay  for  them? 

rlr.  Dennis.  They  bought  them  from  the  government. 
Senator  Nelson.  The  government  confiscated  them  and  then  sold 
m? 

<fr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  a  wav,  in  addition  to  taxation,  in  which 
government  gets  money!  '' 
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Mr.  Dennis.  It  helps.  There  was  no  thought  of  compensation. 
Of  course,  it  was  specifically  understood,  when  they  took  over  all 
of  the  land,  that  there  was  to  be  no  compensation. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  did  they  operate  when  the  Soviets  took  over 
i lu*  manufacturing  industries? 

Mr.  Dennis.  They  just  took  them,  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  owners.  The  owners  did  various  things.  I  question  if  you  could 
liud  any  specific  case  that  was  typical  of  all  the  owners  here  and 
l  here. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  took  possession,  but  when  they  took  posses- 
ion did  they  undertake  to  operate? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  what  manner? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Under  a  committee  of  workmen,  and  under  the  eco- 
nomic committee,  which,  besides  workmen,  may  be  made  up  of  college 
professors,  or  whoever  happens  to  be  in  it.  But  I  fail  to  understand, 
and  it  is  quite  beyond  my  comprehension,  how  the  other  men  who 
l»a\e  returned  from  Russia  state  that  the  industrv  of  Russia  is  run- 
ning,  because  it  is  not.  My  basis  for  the  statement  lies  in  the  fact 
iliat  1  saw  factories  in  three  cities  closed.  In  Nijni  Novgorod,  a 
large  manufacturing  town,  when  I  left  there  there  was  only  one  small 
factory  running. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  what  place? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Nijni  Novgorod — one  small  factory. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  a  town  of  half  a  million  people? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Three  hundred  thousand,  I  think,  would  be  nearer 
I  he  facts.  They  had  a  factory  there  that  had  run  at  its  height  with 
•\"i%000  men.  When  I  first  came  there  they  were  running  with  from 
l:\000  to  14,000.  Statistics  are  hard  to  get  in  Russia.  Nobody  knows 
any  tiling  accurately.  The  factory  was  closed.  That  factory,  to  my 
in i ti( I.  is  a  good  example  of  the  Bolshevik  methods  in  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  that  factory  manufacturing? 

Mr.  Dennis.  They  had  manufactured  locomotives,  and  they  changed 
il  to  munitions  and  back  to  locomotives.  The  week  I  got  there  they 
(leimimlcd  of  their  soviet  a  new  election,  as  you  are  supposed  to  do 
mule!"  the  constitution.  As  I  understand  it,  anv  time  that  vou  are 
di v.atisficd  with  your  representative  of  the  soviet,  you  can  call  a 
meeting  and  elect  a  new  representative.  They  demanded  that  elec- 
tion. They  could  not  get  it,  so  they  went  on  a  strike  for  a  week,  and 
linn  My  got  it,  and  they  elected  07  per  cent  of  the  new  representatives 
from  anti-Bolshevik  parties.  But  that  is  not  according  to  the  way 
llir\  play  the  game  in  Russia,  so  that  election  was  declared  null  and 
wild,  and  the  old  representatives  of  the  Bolsheviki  held  over. 

Across  Volga  River  there  is  a  pontoon  bridge  which  they  use  in 
Mimuier  time  and  take  up  in  winter,  as  they  use  the  ice  in  winter. 
II  in  I  bridge  was  not  laid  for  a  month  and  a  half  later  than  usual 
heeaiM'  they  were  afraid  the  workmen  in  this  factory  would  coine 
aero-.*  the  river  and  take  the  town.  I  have  tried  to  go  to  that  town  j 
and  have  run  into  a  line  of  Red  Guards  hiding  around  in  the  grass  - 
with  machine  guns,  who  had  this  town  surrounded,  watching  it, 
because  they  were  afraid  these  workmen  were  coming  over. 

Senator  'Wolcott.  I  gather  that  the  workmen  in  this  town  you 
speak  of  had  become  disgusted  with  the  Bolshevik  crowd? 
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Mr.  Dennis.  I  should  say  that  is  exactly  the  state  of  mind  of  a 
urge  majority  of  the  workmen  and  the  peasants  at  the  present  time  in 
lussia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  there  seem  to  be  any  head  or  system  to  their 
ity  government  there  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  So  far  as  I  could  get  information  on  such  things,  in 
alking  with  other  men  from  other  cities,  I  think  they-  had  about 
s  efficient  a  local  soviet  in  Nijni  Novgorod  as  any  place.  They  had 
hree  men  who  did  some  things  with  executive  ability.  Two  of  these 
len  were  men  of  some  education.  One  of  them  had  been  to  a  Rus- 
ian  university.  But  in  the  last  month  1  was  there  they  fired  the  two 
op  men  in  the  soviet.  One  of  theYn,  who  was  what  they  call  the  state 
ommissar,  said  that  they  fired  those  two  men  and  put  in  men  who 
rere  of  more  radical  beliefs,  who  were  of  a  more  radical  state  of 
lind,  because  those  men  were  too  conservative;  and  that  tendency,  I 
hink.  can  be  found  all  over  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  You  say  that  three-fourths  are  against  the 
bolsheviki.  Why  do  they  not  rise  up  and  overthrow  the  Bolshevik 
rovernment  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  One  answer  is  to  shrug  your  shoulders  and  say  "  That 
s  Russia:  that  is  the  Russian  character."  The  Russians,  while  they 
snow  how  to  cooperate  in  business  and  in  cooperative  societies  (and 
they  did  organize  long  before  the  war  and  during  the  war  in  a  busi- 
ness way),  when  it  comes  to  politics  are  absolutely  hopeless.  They 
do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  compromise."  If  you  were 
to  gather  around  this  table  representatives  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  of  all  the  other  sects  that  we  have 

in  this  country,  and  ask  them  to  form  one  church,  you  would  have 

the  same  situation  you  would  have  in  Russia  if  you  were  to  ask 

these  political  parties  to  get  together. 
Senator  Nelson.  The  peasants — that  is,  the  real  Russian  peasants — 

belong  to  the  Greek  Church,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  They  do  not  call  it  the  Greek  Church,  but  the  Rus- 
sian Church. 
Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  the  Russian  Church. 
Mr.  Dennis.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  suppose  that  some  great  patriotic  leader 
like  Nicholas,  or  a  great  general  in  the  army,  could  organize  these 
people  into  an  army  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  verv  much  have  mv  doubts.  I  like  the  Russian 
people  very  much — the  ones  that  I  have  come  in  contact  with  I  like 
personally  very  much — but  if  you  try  to  do  anything  with  them,  to 
organize  them,  you  can  not  do  it,  because  they  will  not  get  together. 
There  is  a  saying  in  Russia  which  very  plainly  describes  the  Russian 
characteristics,  and  which  is  true,  that  any  time  you  get  three  Rus- 
sians together  you  have  five  opinions,  and  I  think  that  any  man  who 
las  tried  to  do  things  with  them  will  agree  to  that  statement. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Then  the  fact  that  the  Bolsheviki  vigorously 
ursued  their  terrorism  served  to  restrain  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the 
eople  from  asserting  their  wish  in  overthrowing  the  Bolsheviki  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  They  very  thoroughly  intimidated  them  by  standing 
bem  up  against  a  wall  and  shooting  them,  and  by  imprisonment,  and 
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by  a  general  lack  of  safety,  and  the  requisitioning  and  taking  over 
of  houses  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  They  had  them  very  thoroughly 
intimidated.  The  Russian  peasant  has  fought  again  and  again  and 
is  fighting  against  the  Red  Guard.  Why  ?  On  account  of  fixed  prices 
for  food  and  fixed  prices  on  grain,  at  which  he  must  sell,  and  because 
on  the  things  that  ne  needs  to  buy,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  he  can 
not  get  because  there  is  very  little  of  them,  there  are  no  fixed  prices. 
The  sky  is  the  limit.  I  have  seen  at  the  bazaar  in  the  city  of  Nijni 
Novgorod  the  Red  Guard  go  down  there  and  just  take  the  food  away 
from  the  peasants  at  the  fixed  price,  which  is  far  below  the  market 
price.-  They  feel  about  this  the  same  as  the  American  farmer  would 
if  you  put  a  price  of  22  cents  on  his  wheat  to-morrow,  instead  of  $2 — 
or  whatever  it  is.  When  the  soldiers  came  out  to  take  the  food  there 
were  many  fights,  because  the  peasant  had  been  told  to  take  his  gun 
home,  and  he  did,  and  in  some  cases  he  took  a  machine  gun,  and  he 
had  been  told  to  use  it,  and  had  been  told  he  was  a  free  man :  and  the 
peasants  fought,  and  the  Red  Guards  many  times  got  the  worst  of  it. 
Of  course,  while  it  is  not  written  in  Russia,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
they  would  agree  with  this  at  all,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  only  one 
rule  under  which  the  Bolsheviki  work  in  Russia,  and  that  is  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means. 

Senator  Overman.  The  whole  population  is  a  mob?  It  is  just 
anarchy? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Of  course,  if  you  are  not  a  Bolshevik,  "  Get  out.  We 
will  not  feed  you.  And  if  you  work  against  us,  we  will  kill  you."  I 
can  not  imagine  that  it  was  any  more  dangerous  under  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible for  a  man  to  speak  openly  against  the  government  than  it  is 
at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  give  us,  in  brief,  an  outline  of  their 
scheme  of  government,  of  the  national  Bolshevik  government ;  what 
their  plan  is? 

Mr.  Dennis.  The  leaders  of  this  government  were  advanced  social- 
ists of  the  radical  type  and  believed  in  going  the  full  length  of  social- 
ism, and  going  it  by  the  most  radical  methods,  by  force.  Other 
precepts  they  have ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  private  capital,  or 
private  property,  and  that  everything  must  belong  to  the  state,  all 
land  and  all  sources  of  production;  and  they  have  had  it  specifically 
nominated  in  the  bond  that  there  shall  be  no  discussion  as  to  how  it 
shall  be  done.  They  take  these  things  by  force,  without  compensation 
for  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  do  they  follow  it  up  and  say  how  the  state 
is  to  utilize  this  property? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  think  that  on  paper  they  had  a  pretty  good  scheme, 
from  their  viewpoint :  but  it  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
organize,  with  a  vast  country  and  a  terribly  disorganized  people  who 
are  amazingly  unintelligent,  so  far  as  reading  and  writing  are  con- 
cerned. They  cut  themselves  out  a  big  piece  of  work,  and  they  started 
something  they  could  not  control.  When  they  got  ready  to  give  a 
man  orders,  they  found  they  could  not  give  him  orders. 

Senator  Nelson.  Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  land.  Their 
scheme  was  that  all  of  the  land  belonged  to  the  state,  was  it  not,  and 
the  use  of  it  should  be  distributed  among  the  peasants? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 
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itor  Nelson.  And  when  you  come  to  the  manufacturing  indus- 

iheir  scheme  was  to  take  possession  of  them  and  have  them 

ed  by  the  government? 

Dennis.  Tney  belonged  to  the  people,  through  the  government. 

say  everything  belongs  to  the  people,  because  that  is  a  more 

ir  way  of  putting  it. 

itor  Nelson.  What  about  the  banks?    . 

Dennis.  Ditto. 

itor  Nelson.  They  were  to  be  taken  over  by  the 

Dennis.  They  were  taken  over. 

itor  Nelson.  Were  they  to  be  run  by  the  Bolshevik  men  ? 
Dennis.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  people.    Private  property  goes  out 
thing. 

itor  Nelson.  There  is  no  longer  any  private  property  ? 
Dennis.  From  which  you  receive  an  income — no.  I  had  a  very 
ting  conversation  with  the  bank  commissar  in  Nijni  Novgo- 
think  I  could  bust  any  good  bank  there  is  in  this  city  in  about 
,  if  thev  would  let  me  run  it.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  a 
This  chap  had  very  interesting  ideas  about  it.  Inasmuch  as 
>w  that  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  this  chap's  idea,  as  he  ex- 
1  it  to  me,  was  to  get  rid  of  money.  He  said,  "  I  hope  to  see 
y  when  a  chicken  will  cost  5,000  rubles,  and  that  will  mean 
oney  will  have  no  value,  and  we  will  get  rid  of  it.  We  will  not 
ny  money." 

itor  Nelson.  He  would  go  back  to  the  system  of  barter  and  ex- 
\  that  prevailed  before  we  got  any  money  ? 
Dennis.  I  do  not  think  he  thought  much  beyond  the  point  of 
*  rid  of  money ;  it  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  tear  it  up,  and  that 
f  idea.  That  was  from  a  man  who  had  charge  of  all  the  banks 
district. 

itor  Nelson.  The  money  they  have  in  circulation  now  is  all 
money,  is  it  not? 
Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

tor  Nelson.  Irredeemable  paper  money,  wiiich  they  are  print- 
d  issuing  almost  without  limit? 
Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

itor  Nelson.  What  have  they  done  with  the  gold  that  was  in 
aks? 

Dennis.  There  were  several  gold  centers.  At  Nijni  Novgorod 
ad  a  lot  of  gold.  I  at  one  time  knew  the  amount  of  gold  in 
Novgorod. 

itor  Nedson.  Did  they  not,  as  a  consequence  of  the  treaty  of 
Litovsk,  take  over  about  $200,000,000  or  gold  of  the  towns? 
Dennis.  I  do  not  know.  There  was  some  talk  about  it,  but  I 
know  the  facts.  I  know  they  brought  to  Nijni  Novgorod  from 
i  large  amount  of  gold,  stocks,  bonds,  and  collateral  of  all 
brought  with  the  German  bankers  who  had  run  those  banks. 
Germans  I  knew  personally  in  Nijni  Novgorod,  and  they  were 
around  hoping  and  praying  they  could  get  their  hands  on  this 

itor  Overman.  When  you  got  your  check  from  the  United 
for  your  salary,  how  did  you  get  the  money  on  it? 
Dennis.  I  always  got  the  money  directly.    But  it  was  possible 
>ut  and  sell  it,  because  many  wealthy  people  who  had  money 
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many  cases  it  got  to  be  a  quarrel  between  one  village  and  the  next 
adjacent  as  to  which  one  was  to  get  this  estate  which  lay  in  between. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  all  settled  in  villages,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Dennis.  They  live  under  an  old  "  Bible-time r'  communist 
system. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  settled  in  villages  and  communes,  and 
the  land  is  owned  by  the  village  or  commune T 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  call  them  mil's,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  mirs  own  the  lands  and  they  simply  appor- 
tion them  out  to  the  peasants;  each  man  has  his  particular  parcel 
to  cultivate? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes;  the  lands  are  allotted. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  they  allotted  to  the  individuals  or  allotted 
to  the  county  or  town? 

Mr.  Dennis.  You  are  talking  about  the  old  allotments? 

Senator  Overman.  I  am  talking  about  the  old  allotments. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes;  that  is  right;  to  the  individual.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion arose  in  many  cases  as  to  which  village  was  to  get  this  interven- 
ing land.  While  these  people  generally  get  along  in  peace,  oftentimes 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  between  two  villages.  Here  is  one 
of  15,000  people  and  here  is  one  of  5,000.  and  the  question  arises  as 
to  who  shall  pet  this  land  in  between,  and  in  that  event  the  village 
of  15,000  is  likely  to  get  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  the  Bolsheviki  attempt  to  disturb  the  old 
system  of  mir  allotments?  Did  they  attempt  to  break  up  the  sys- 
tem of  allotments  that  prevailed  there  where  the  mil's  owned  the 
land? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  believe  not,  though  it  may  be;  but  in  any  investiga- 
tion of  that  kind,  because  the  condition  of  things  was  so  kaleidoscopic, 
almost  anything  you  want  to  state  about  it  is  true,  whether  it  is 
typical  or  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  suppose  the  operations  under  the  Bolsheviki 
were  confined  to  the  confiscation  of  land  from  the  big  landowners? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes;  but  they  also  started  that  same  class  hatred 
between  the  peasants  who  lived  upon  their  own  land  and  those  who 
lived  under  the  commune  system.  A  number  of  years  ago  they  en- 
deavored to  get  the  peasants  to  live  upon  their  own  lands,  because 
this  system  they  have  is  like  the  case  of  a  one-year  tenacy  in  this 
country,  where  nothing  is  put  back  on  the  land;  and  in  the  Volga 
Valley,  which  is  the  richest  in  the  world,  the  land  had  been  farmed 
for  thousands  of  years,  with  nothing  being  put  back  on  the  land. 
Lenine  started  a  class  war  between  those  who  owned  their  lands  that 
way  and  those  living  in  the  communes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  this  town  where  you  saw  this  big  riot  that 
vou  have  described  in  what  thev  call  the  black  belt  of  Russia? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  A  rich  agricultural  prairie  country? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  term  "  steppe "  there  is  about  the  same  tf 
"  prairie  "  here  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir:  prairie. 
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Senator  Overman.  What  did  they  do  with  the  big  merchants  and 
tores? 

Mr.  Dennis.  They  had  on  paper  a  plan  for  the  taking  over  of 
his  land  and  the  taking  over  of  industry,  and  how  it  should  be 
rganized  and  run,  but  that  is  not  so  simple  when  you  turn  loose 
00,000,000  people  with  hate  in  their  hearts.  It  did  not  go  according 
j  the  plan.  They  took  over  a  lot  of  factories,  and  in  most  cases  a 
>t  of  different  things  happened.  Every  group,  every  community, 
-as  a  law  unto  itself. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  they  loot  the  stores? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes;  but  it  is  not  called  looting.  It  is  called  requi- 
itioning. 

Senator  Overman.  The  soldiers  had  the  right  to  requisition  what 
ley  wanted? 

Mr.  Dennis.  They  did,  seemingly.  In  Nijni  Novgorod  the  Gov- 
rnment  officials  toot  over  all  the  shoe  stores  and  clothing  stores  and 
ardware  stores,  i 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  at  Nijni  Novgorod? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  lived  there  three  months.  These  officials  took  over 
11  those  shops  without  compensation. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  a  big  city  of  600,000  people? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  doubt  if  it  is  that  large.  It  is  a  city  of  some  size; 
•etween  250,000  and  350,000.    No  one  ever  knows  in  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  where  they  hold  that  great  fair? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  they  hold  it  yet? 

Mr.  Dennis.  According  to  the  soviet  newspapers  of  Russia,  they 
lad  a  magnificent  fair  there  last  summer.  There  was  no  more  fair 
here  than  there  is  on  this  table. 

Senator  Nelson.  Which  side  of  the  Volga  is  it  on  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  On  the  low  side.  The  town  is  divided  into  the  high 
own  and  the  low  town,  on  the  east  side  which  lies  right  along  the 
■iyer.  The  soviet  newspapers,  however,  had  out  reports  that  this 
sair  was  running  very  successfully. 

Senator  Nelson.  Had  the  Bolsheviki  or  Reds  gotten  control  of  the 
own  when  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  in  possession? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  the  government  undertake  to  run  them, 
*hen  they  took  over  these  stores  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  They  took  over  these  supplies  and  then  peddled  them 
rot.  You  had  to  go  to  a  certain  commissar  and  £et  a  permit  to  buy  a 
ertain  pair  of  shoes,  and  then  go  and  stand  in  line.  I  was  told  there 
vere  not  more  than  2,000  pairs  of  shoes  in  the  city. 

Senator  Nelson.  These  men  who  finally  got  the  shoes,  did  they 
tave  to  pay  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  They  bought  them  from  the  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  government  confiscated  them  and  then  sold 
hem? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  a  way,  in  addition  to  taxation,  in  which 
he  government  gets  money? 
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Mr.  Dennis.  They  were.  I  knew  of  two  cases  where  they  had 
bought  stock,  and  they  carried  the  gamble  through  to  the  last  minute, 
buying  stock  in  industries,  and  buying  estates. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  seem  to  be  well  posted.    If  there  is  any- 
thing else  you  have  not  told  us  about  this  matter  that  you  think    , 
we  ought  to  know,  or  the  American  people  ought  to  know,  I  wish    I 
you  would  tell  us.  I 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  belongs  in  this  hearing 
or  not,  but  a  thing  that  interested  me  very  much  was  to  discover 
a  number  of  men  in  positions  of  power,  commissars  in  the  cities 
here  and  there  in  Russia,  who  had  lived  in  America. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  had  been  graduated  here? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  had  they  lived  mostly,  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Dennis.  In  the  industrial  centers.  I  met  a  number  of  them, 
and  I  sat  around  and  listened  to  attacks  upon  America  that  I  would 
not  take  from  any  man  in  this  country ;  but  I  took  it  over  there  be- 
cause I  was  asking  favors,  and  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  get  into  an 
altercation,  as  I  did  not  want  to  get  in  jail. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  the  men  who  had  lived  for  years  in  this 
country,  and  had  gone  back  there,  occupying  prominent  positions  in 
this  Bolshevik  government? 

Mi\  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wolcott.  In  the  main,  of  what  nationality  were  they? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Hebrew. 

Senator  Wolcott.  German  Hebrews? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Russian  Hebrews.  The  men  that  I  met  there  had 
lived  in  America,  according  to  their  stories,  anywhere  from  3  to  12 
years. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  know,  years  ago  they  colonized  a  lot  of  Ger- 
mans over  there  in  southern  Russia.    We  call  them  Mennonites. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes:  we  call  them  that  in  this  countrv. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  vou  know  what  their  attitude  was? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  do  not  know  what  their  prejudice  was.  but  I  judge 
I  lint  they  had  a  prejudice,  from  the  information  I  got  that  they  at 
the  end  were  pretty  badly  treated  by  the  Russian  Government.  They 
were  deported  and  sent  into  Siberia. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  settled  there  originally  because  they 
did  not  believe  in  war.  They  were  permitted  to  emigrate  to  Russia, 
and  were  given  land,  and  given  immunity  from  military  service;  but 
that  militarv  imnumitv  was  afterwards  revoked.  Now,  were  thev 
with  the  Bolsheviki,  or  were  they  with  the  other  side? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  I  could  only  say 
that  these  men  in  the  last  year  of  the  war,  and  some  of  them  before. 
in  large  numbers,  were  dispossessed  and  sent  into  Siberia  and  put 
in  the  internment  camps,  because  of  supposedly  pro-German  senti- 
ment. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  occupied  that  territory  around  the  lower  ; 
l>on,  did  thev  not? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes:  there  were  numbers  of  them  there,  and  then  they 
were  prettv  well  scattered. 

Sonotor  \elson.  In  the  black  belt,  on  the  verge  of  the  arid  country. 
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or  Overman.  Are  these  people  over  there,  who  have  lived  in 
ted  States,  taking  part  in  this  Bolshevik  movement? 
)ennis.  This  is  a  thing  that,  in  my  opinion,  backed  up  by 
lions  of  other  Americans,  Englishmen,  and  Frenchmen  with 
[  talked  when  we  got  into  Moscow,  and  were  waiting  there 
eeks  before  we  got  out,  and  comparing  notes,  seems  more  in- 
g  than  the  fact  that  they  are  there  in  positions  of  power,  that 
en  were  the  most  bitter  and  implacable  men  in  Russia  on  the 
ti  of  the  extermination,  if  necessary,  of  the  bourgeois  class, 
or  Nelson.  They  constitute  the  Red  element,  do  they  not  I 
)ennis.  In  many  cases, 
or  Nelson.  In  most  cases? 

>ennt8.  In  many  cases.    I  would  not  say  in  most,  but  in  many, 
or  Nelson.  Trotsky  himself  came  from  this  country,  did  he 

)ennis.  Yes ;  he  had  lived  in  this  country, 
or  Overman.  You  say  they  are  in  favor  of  the  extermination 
ourgeois? 

)ennis.  Yes,  sir.    I  never  met  a  more  implacable  individual 
nan  that  they  called  the  war  commissar  in  Nijni  Novgorod^ 
been  in  this  country  for  a  number  of  years, 
or  Nelson.  They  were  Hebrews  that  had  been  in  this  coun- 

)ennis.  These  men  are;  yes,  sir. 

or  Overman.  Do  you  know  of  any  effort  they  are  making  to- 

lat  propaganda  to  this  country? 

)ennis.  I  can  not  go  into  court  and  prove  it,  but  I  have 

ry  definite  suspicions,  and  some  facts  which  would  indicate 

•able;  yes,  sir. 

or  Nelson.  Give  us  what  you  have. 

>enni8.  I  believe  the  information  on  that  score  that  I  have  is 

in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  through  other  sources; 
ng  to  their  meetings  as  I  have  done  in  the  city  of  Chicago,, 

no  question  at  all  about  their  approval  of  the  Russian 
ind  of  their  desire  to  bring  it  to  pass  in  this  country, 
or  Nelson.  Are  there  many  of  that  class  of  people  in  Chi- 

>ennis.  The  first  meeting  I  went  to  was  in  the  Chicago  Coli- 
hich  was  packed.    Indeed,  they  had  overflow  meetings,  and 
peakei:s  had  to  go  out  and  double  up. 
or  Nelson.  Ana  that  was  a  socialist  meeting? 
>ennis.  Yes,  sir. 

or  Nelson.  Publishing  Russian  propaganda? 
>ennis.  A  red-flag  meeting. 

ar  Overman.  Is  there  any  affiliation  between  them  and  the 
'.  of  this  country? 

Iennis.  As  to  any  affiliation  in  fact  or  in  organization  I  do 
v ;  but  they  are  absolutely  affiliated,  I  should  say,  inasmuch  as 
both  going  to  the  same  place. 
3r  Overman.  As  they  both  tend  to  the  same  thing? 
Dennis.  They  both  want  the  same  thing. 
jt  Nelson.  All  aiming  for  the  same  end? 
>ennis.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Nelson.  By  the  same  methods? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  see  no  difference  between  them  at  all;  but  as  to 
whether  they  have  any  affiliation  in  organization  I  do  not  know. 
That  is  bound  to  come,  I  think.  If  the  movement  goes  on  they  will 
get  together,  of  course. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  they  circulating  much  Bolshevik  literature 
out  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Have  you  seen  copies  of  the  American  Bolshevik, 
published  in  Minneapolis? 

Senator  Nelson,  les;  and  I  had  something  from  that  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  Dennis.  That  is  a  fair  example  of  it.  I  have  here  some  of  the 
handbills  they  were  distributing,  which  call  for  immediate  action. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  see  that  great  handbill  that  they 
were  sending  all  over  the  country  and  posting  up,  "  The  War  is  over, 
now  for  revolution  "  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  have  not  seen  that;  no,  sir.  But  nothing  of  that 
kind  would  surprise  me,  after  what  I  have  learned  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  is  the  seating  capacity  of  the  Coliseum? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  do  not  know.  Several  times  I  asked  what  it  was, 
but  1  could  not  get  definite  figures  on  it.  I  think  it  runs  from  six  to 
ten  thousand. 

Senator  Wolcott.  At  this  large  meeting  which  you  attended,  at 
which  they  had  to  have  overflow  meetings,  did  the  meeting  seem  to 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  ideas  expressed,  or  was  it  made  up  largely 
of  people  who  were  there  just  to  look  on? 

Mr.  Dennis.  There  were  there  a  number  of  observers  like  myself, 
jind  a  good  many  Government  observers  were  there,  but  with  the  first 
mention  of  the  names  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky  the  crowd  arose  to  its 
feet  and  applauded  for  five  minutes.  They  had  on  the  wall,  I  re- 
member, a  long  strip  of  paper  containing  a  list  of  the  soviet  repub- 
lics of  the  world.  This  list,  was  a  little  premature,  1  think.  Neverthe- 
less it  was  there.  It  began  with  Russia,  Germanv,  Norwav.  Sweden, 
and  went  on  down  through  the  list,  and  at  the  bottom  was  a  large 
question  mark,  "Which  is  next  "J"  And  every  speaker,  not  by  actual 
words,  but  bv  inference,  said  that  America  would  be  the  next  one: 
and  every  time  that  was  done  there  was  sure  to  be  applause. 

Senator  Xelson.  Did  you  observe  the  character  of  the  people  there? 
or  their  nationality? 

Mr.  Dennis.  It  was  a  very  well-dressed,  intelligent -looking  crowd; 
not  starving  people  by  any  means.  Indeed,  I  have  always  maintained 
that  Bolshevism  is  not  a  cry  or  demand  for  bread:  it  is  a  state  of 
mind,  and  it  must  be  met  as  such.  They  were  a  pretty  well-dressed, 
intelligent  crowd. 

Senator  Nelson.  1  mean  as  to  their  nationality.  Were  they  native- 
born  Americans,  or  were  they  foreigners? 

Mr.    Dennis.  One   could    only    tell   by   the   applause   when  the 
jeechcs  were  made  in  the  different  languages,  as  to  the  predominant 
number  of  people  there.    We  had  speeches  in  Polish,  Yiddish,  and 

Com- 
fOper 


Mr.  Dennis.  One  could  only  tell  by  the  applause  when  the  i 
speeches  were  made  in  the  different  languages,  as  to  the  predominant  4 
number  of  people  there.  We  had  speeches  in  Polish,  Yiddish,  and  ■ 
German,  but  when  the  Russian  delegate  got  up  and  said,  "Com- 
rades," which  is  a  great  word  in  Russia,  I  should  say  at  least  7( 


cent  of  that  audience  got  to  their  feet. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  Which  tongue  seemed  to  rank  next  to  the  Rus- 
sian at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  would  say  Yiddish.  There  was  an  American  work- 
man, about  50  years  old,  who  sat  immediately  to  my  right,  with  whom 
I  talked  a  goocl  deal;  a  well-dressed,  first-class  looking  workman.  It 
was  really  my  first  contact  with  that  type  of  man,  and  I  will  tell  you 
that  I  would  just  as  willingly  try  to  drive  a  tenpenny  nail  into  a 
cement  block  as  to  try  to  get  an  idea  into  that  man's  head.  I  never 
found  any  greater  hatred  than  that  man  had  for  the  capitalistic  class, 
as  he  called  them. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Then  he  was  of  American  nationality  ? 
Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  From  what  vou  have  seen  since  vou  came  back, 
there  at  Chicago,  you  would  think  there  is  propaganda  going  on  here 
ixi  this  country? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Very  definitely. 
Senator  Nelson.  Bolshevik  propaganda  ? 
Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  As  I  understood  you  awhile  ago,  you  found  some 
of  the  very  prominent  men  in  the  Bolshevik  government  over  there 
that  were  men  who  had  lived  in  this  country  and  gone  back  to  Russia. 
Mr.  Dennis.  The  interesting  thing  about  it  was  not  their  promi- 
nence but  their  bitterness. 
Senator  Nelson.  They  were  most  bitter? 
Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  recognize  any  speakers  of  prominence 
at  that  meeting? 
Mr.  Dennis.  I  beg  pardon? 

Senator  Overman.  Were  any  of  these  speakers  men  of  prominence 
in  Chicago  or  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Oh,  yes;  all  the  men  who  have  been  on  trial  before 
Judge  Landis  spoke  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  these  speakers  at 
Chicago? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Steadman,  Victor  Berger,  and  what  is  the  man's  name 
that  begins  with  Er?  He  is  a  Norwegian.  All  the  men  who  have 
be«n  on  trial  before  Judge  Landis  spoke  at  that  meeting,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others. 

Senator  Overman.  There  has  been  more  than  one  meeting? 
Mr.  Dennis.  Yes;  I  have  gone  to  some  smaller  meetings. 
Senator  Nelson.  They  have  small  ward  meetings,  do  they  not,  in 
the  localities  where  they  live? 
Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  have  local  speakers  there? 
Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  are  at  it  continually,  are  they  not? 
Mr.  Dennis.  I  think  this  can  be  proved.    There  are  now  some  paid 
traveling  speakers.    The  organization  has  a  paid  staff. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  come  across  any  of  these  men  who 
have  been  in  Russia  and  have  come  back  here  and  are  Carrying  on 
propaganda  here? 
Mr.  Dennis.  No. 
Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  acquainted  with  this  Mr.  Williams? 
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Mr.  Dkxmh.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Williams  or  Mr.  Beed.  I  have 
read  their  stuff,  and  John  Williams's  wife's  book. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  did  not  come  across  them  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Both  of  these  men  had  left  Soviet  Russia  before  I 
jM  in  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  vou  find  manv  native-born  Americans  work- 
ing  in  this  propaganda  here? 

Sir.  Dennis.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  do  not  know  the  men 
and  their  history  well  enough  to  say,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "soviet"? 

Mr.  Dennis.  The  nearest  translation  would  be  " committee,"  or 
"  conference."  "  Conference,*'  I  think,  would  perhaps  be  the  nearest 
Knglish  equivalent. 

Senator  Overman.  What  percentage  of  the  people  of  Russia  are 
educated  ( 

Mr.  Dennis.  The  figures  vary.  The  figures  as  to  illiteracy  run 
anywhere  from  70  to  S.">  per  cent.  It  depends  upon  what  man  you 
happen  to  he  reading.  I  do  not  think  they  know  anything  about 
accurate  statistics  in  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  Under  the  old  regime,  did  they  have  any  pub- 
lic s'hools? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes:  about  .">  per  cent  of  the  people,  under  the  old 
ivginic,  were  permitted  a  real  education,  according  to  the  best  au- 
thority that  I  can  get.  There  are  some  figures  on  that,  which,  so 
far  as  I  know,  are  ac.  urate  enough,  as  to  education,  schools,  and  so 
forth,  and  how  many  children  actually  had  a  chance  to  go  to  school 
in  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  the  Russian  peasants,  as  a  rule,  are  illiterate* 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  knows  the 
situation  thoroughly,  who  talks  about  the  situation  in  Russia  as  a 
demo,  racy.  I  have  heard  many  people  talk  about  it  as  a  great  de- 
mocracy. To  my  mind  that  is  an  absolute  misnomer,  and  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  printed  and  spoken  statements  of  Lenine  and 
others,  who  ought  to  know  what  kind  of  a  show  they  are  running 
oxer  there.  They  do  not  call  it  that.  They  specifically  state  that  it 
is  not  a  democracy. 

Senator  Overman.  Not  a  democracy? 

Mr.  Dennis.  No:  and  it  is  not  supposed  to  be.  It  is  an  autocrary 
of  the  proletariat. 

Senator  Overman.  They  do  not  want  liberty? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  they  would  say  they  did.  They  would  not 
ajfive  with  that.  But  they  want  it  in  a  way  that  is  peculiar,  accord- 
ing to  our  ideas  in  this  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  Thev  have  in  these  different  mirs  or  villages,  and 
in  the  wards  or  portions  of  cities  themselves,  their  local  Soviets,  or 
local  councils? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  send  representatives  to  the  nationil 
soviet  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  head  soviet. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

»ator  Nelson.  And  that  constitutes  their  government,  reftUyt 
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Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Of  course,  the  general  soviet  has  to  have  admin- 
strati  ve  officers? 

Mr.  Dennis.  It  would  be  democratic  if  the  people  away  back  in  the 
tillages  and  in  the  factories  could  elect  and  send  up  anybody  they 
(ranted  to,  but  the  fact  remains  that  up  to  date  they  have  not  been 
permitted  to.    They  have  to  send  Bolsheviks. 

Senator  Nelson.  Or  they  will  not  be  received? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  If  they  elect  one  of  their  own  men  who  is  an 
inti-Bolshevik,  what  is  the  result?    They  just  do  not  receive  him? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  that  case  I  spoke  of  in  the  factory  at  Novgorod 
vould  be  typical.  They  declared  the  election  null  and  void  and  held 
>ver  the  old  representatives  to  the  soviet.  In  some  cases  they  told  the 
>eople,  "  You  must  elect  Bolsheviks  and  Bolsheviks  only."  Indeed, 
here  is  going  to  be  just  one  class,  and  one  party  in  this  class. 

Senator  Nelson.  Of  course  it  is  only  in  the  territory  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki  control,  either  permanently  or  temporarily,  that  they  have 
succeeded  in  forming  these  local  Soviets  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  the  other  part  of  Russia  that  is  in  the  control 
of  the  white  guard,  or  the  anti-Bolsheviki,  they  have  not  adopted 
that  system  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  do  not  know,  because  all  the  time  I  was  there  after 
I  got  in  I  was  in  soviet  Russia,  and  I  have  no  information  about  the 
utside  other  than  this  information. 

Senator  Overman.  That  general  congress  or  assembly  representing 
be  government  is  not  called  the  Duma  now,  under  the  new  system? 

Mr.  Dennis.  No. 

Senator  Overman.  What  do  they  call  it? 

Mr.  Dennis.  It  is  called  the  central  soviet. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  have  abolished  the  legislative  duma,  have 
ley? 

Mr.  Dennis.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  these  Soviets  all  the 
ay  around  will  not  take  orders  from  anybody  unless  they  want  to. 
f  it  fits  in  with  their  plan,  well  and  good.  If  it  does  not,  they  do  not 
>ey.  It  is  the  same  way  with  the  committee.  If  they  do  not  do  the 
ght  thing,  they  fire  them  and  get  another  that  will,  and  they  get 
lick  action. 

Senator  Overman.  Will  they  have  a  general  law  for  the  general 
>viet  itself? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes;  if  it  happens  to  tallv  with  what  they  want  to  do. 
>f  course,  there  has  been  a  flood  of  4:decrets."  Every  man  in  a 
>wn  that  has  any  power  issues  a  decret,  and  sometimes  they  are 
ise  decrets  and  looking  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  but  at 
her  times  they  are  the  most  idealistic  things  you  ever  saw,  and  at 
tfier  times  they  are  perfectly  wild  and  harebrained ;  but  nevertheless 
ley  are  issued  and  plastered  up  on  the  walls  of  the  town. 

Senator  Nelson,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  only  cohesive  principle 
lere  is  in  their  government  at  present  is  the  reign  of  terror  they 
irry  on? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  should  say  that  in  the  beginning  its  power  was  de- 
ved  from  machine  guns. . 
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Mr.  Dennis.  They  were.  I  knew  of  two  cases  where  they  had 
bought  stock,  and  they  carried  the  gamble  through  to  the  last  minute, 
buying  stock  in  industries,  and  buying  estates. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  seem  to  be  well  posted.  If  there  is  any- 
thing else  you  have  not  told  us  about  this  matter  that  you  think 
we  ought  to  know,  or  the  American  people  ought  to  know,  I  wish 
3Tou  would  tell  us. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  belongs  in  this  hearing 
or  not,  but  a  thing:  that  interested  me  very  much  was  to  discover 
a  number  of  men  in  positions  of  power,  commissars  in  the  cities 
here  and  there  in  Russia,  who  had  lived  in  America. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  had  been  graduated  here? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  had  they  lived  mostly,  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Dennis.  In  the  industrial  centers.  I  met  a  number  of  them, 
and  I  sat  around  and  listened  to  attacks  upon  America  that  I  would 
not  take  from  any  man  in  this  country ;  but  I  took  it  over  there  be- 
cause I  was  asking  favors,  and  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  get  into  an 
altercation,  as  I  did  not  want  to  get  in  jail. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  the  men  who  had  lived  for  years  in  this 
country,  and  had  gone  back  there,  ofccupying  prominent  positions  in 
this  Bolshevik  government? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wolcott.  In  the  main,  of  what  nationality  were  they? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Hebrew. 

Senator  Wolcott.  German  Hebrews? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Russian  Hebrews.  The  men  that  I  met  there  had 
lived  in  America,  according  to  their  stories,  anywhere  from  3  to  12 
vears. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  know,  years  ago  they  colonized  a  lot  of  Ger- 
mans over  there  in  southern  Russia.    We  call  them  Mennonites. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes :  we  call  them  that  in  this  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  3rou  know  what  their  attitude  was? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  do  not  know  what  their  prejudice  was.  but  I  judge 
that  they  had  a  prejudice,  from  the  information  T  got  that  they  at 
the  end  were  pretty  badly  treated  by  the  Russian  Government.  They 
were  deported  and  sent  into  Siberia. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  settled  there  originally  because  they 
did  not  believe  in  war.  They  were  permitted  to  emigrate  to  Russia, 
and  were  given  land,  and  given  immunity  from  military  service;  but 
that  militarv  immunitv  was  afterwards  revoked.  Now,  were  thev 
with  the  Bolsheviki,  or  were  they  with  the  other  side? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  I  could  only  say 
that  these  men  in  the  last  year  of  the  war,  and  some  of  them  before, 
in  large  numbers,  were  dispossessed  and  sent  into  Siberia  and  put 
in  the  internment  camps,  because  of  supposedly  pro-German  senti- 
ment. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  occupied  that  territory  around  the  lower 
Don,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes;  there  were  numbers  of  them  there,  and  then  they  _ 
were  pretty  well  scattered. 

Son ntnr  Nelson.  In  the  black  belt,  on  the  verge  of  the  arid  country. 
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Senator  Overman.  What  are  the  houses  of  the  peasants  con- 
structed of? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Logs,  where  they  can  get  them.  They  are  fine  log 
houses. 

Senator  Nelson.  With  thatched  roofs? 
Mr.  Dennis.  Sometimes ;  but  log  houses,  well  built. 
Senator  Wolcott.  Were  the  schools  in  operation? 
Mr.  Dennis.  Not  during  the  summer,  and  there  was  much  dis- 
cussion in  Nijni  Novgorod  as  to  whether  they  would  open  this  fall 
or  not.  on  account  of  financial  difficulties. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  the  farms  in  operation,  or  had  many  of 
them  left  the  farms? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  read  an  article  not  long  ago  in  some  American 
magazine,  by  an  American  whom  I  knew  over  there,  in  which  he 
said  that  the  acreage  this  year  was  about  10  per  cent.  That,  to  my 
mind,  is  not  anywhere  near  the  fact  in  the  case.  In  the  districts 
which  I  knew  from  my  personal  knowledge  and  from  information 
which  I  got  in  Nijni  Novgorod  and  from  information  which  we  got 
from  people  from  the  other  sections  who  came  into  the  consulate  in 
Moscow,  75  would  be  very  much  nearer  the  truth. 
Senator  Nelson.  Seventy-five  per  cent? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes.  Others  even  put  it  higher  than  that.  But  in  my 
opinion,  the  crops  were  very  good.  I  am  not  a  prophet,  but  if  they 
had  the  brains  for  organization  and  could  get  their  traffic  organized 
so  that  they  could  distribute  it,  I  believe  there  is  enough  stuff  in 
soviet  Russia  to  feed  the  Russians;  not  well,  but  to  keep  them  from 
starvation. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  their  wheat?  Is  it  spring  wheat  or  win- 
ter wheat? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Both,  I  believe.  We  could  go  from  Nidjni  Novgorod 
down  the  Volga  River  and  up  the  Kama  River  to  Perm,  and  buy 
white  flour  pretty  reasonably.  A  friend  of  mine  went,  and  got  flour 
for  12  rubles  a  pood,  or  36  English  pounds. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  these  peasants  most  hospitable  in  their 
nature  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  As  individuals;  yes,  sir,  they  are.  You  could  buy. 
flour  for  10  rubles  a  pood,  but  they  would  not  allow  you  to  take  it 
out  of  the  city,  or  into  a  different  State.  You  could  not  take  it 
across  the  line.  My  man  got  back  because  he  was  working  for  an 
American,  and  my  English  friend  got  back  because  he  had  a  British 
Dassport,  but  a  man  who  lived  within  two  blocks  of  me  in  Nijni 
Novgorod  had  the  flour  taken  away  from  him. 
Maj.  Hxtme8.  He  was  a  Russian? 

Mr.  Dennis.  He  was  a  Russian.  It  was  possible  for  a  German  to 
go  there  and  buy  flour  by  the  thousand  poods  and  take  it  out 
without  any  difficulty.  He  got  it  out  of  that  State,  but  it  did  not 
go  into  Germany.  There  was  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  Germany  getting  stuff  out  of  Russia,  and  trains  of  cars 
Lid  a  way  of  being  sidetracked  and  turning  up  somewhere  else. 

Senator  Overman.  I  should  think  that  after  this  war  and  so  many 
people  being  killed,  they  would  have  a  great  antipathy  to  the  Ger- 

tnonc 
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Mr.  Dennis.  I  think  the  sentiment  of  the  bourgeois  class  could 
be  summed  up  by  what  a  man  whom  I  knew  pretty  well  said  to  ma. 
He  said :  "  I  know  it  is  a  mistake  for  us  to  want  the  Germans  to 
come  in  here.  I  know  in  the  end  we  will  regret  it,  and  we  would 
much  rather  have  somebody  else  come,  but  nobody  else  will  come, 
and  it  is '  any  port  in  a  storm.9  If  the  Germans  come,  my  life  and  my 
property  will  be  safe."  I  do  not  blame  them  at  all  for  feeling  that 
way  about  it. 

.Senator  Wolcott.  Is  there  any  breakdown  of  the  moral  standards 
in  this  Bolshevik  regime? 

Mr.  Dennis.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  it,  and  about  then 
proclamations  which  have  appeared  in  American  newspapers,  and 
those  proclamations  in  two  cases  I  know  of  were  actually  put  up; 
but  whether  they  were  put  up  by  the  government  or  not  is  a  very 
large  question  in  my  mind. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  they  purport  to  be  official  proclamations! 

Mr.  Dennis.  They  were  put  up  in  the  city  of  Samara,  signed  by 
the  anarchists,  and  about  two  days  later,  as  quick  as  they  could  get 
out  an  answer  to  it,  the  anarchists  came  out  with  another  proclama- 
tion which  they  pasted  up  over  the  town,  saying  that  the  first  one 
had  not  been  sent  out  by  them,  but  had  been  sent  out  by  the  enemiea 
of  the  anarchists  to  discredit  that  group.  I  am  inclined  to  belief 
that  story.    It  was  about  the  nationalization  of  women. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  opposed  to  religion,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Dennis.  The  Bolsheviks? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  advocate  a  sort  of  what  in  this  country 
we  call  "  free  love,"  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  have  never  seen  any  official  statement  of  that  kini 
They  are  opposed  to  religion,  and  were  very  much  opposed  to  (to 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  here  and  there. 

Senator  Nelson  .  What  was  their  grievance  against  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.' 

Mr.  Dennis.  A  tool  of  capitalism. 

Senator  Overman.  How  did  they  feel  toward  the  Red  Cross? 

Mr.  Dennis.  All  right,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  the  Salvation  Army  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  never  saw  it — yes,  I  did.    I  saw  two  of  them. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  you  ever  notice  any  outcry  against  tta 
Salvation  Army  people? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  know  nothing  about  that.  The  two  that  I  saw  vnsn 
taking  care  of  an  orphan  asylum  where  there  were  a  lot  of  little  chil- 
dren. I  imagine  they  were  very  glad  to  have  them  do  it.  The  organi- 
zation, or  lack  of  organization,  was  so  very  bad  in  Petrograd  that 
during  the  last  week  in  April,  when  they  dumped  into  retrojpd 
the  first  1,500  prisoners  who  came  back  from  Germany — Russia! 
released  from  the  German  prisons;  they  dumped  these  men  inA* 
the  great  station  in  Petrograd,  all  of  them  sick,  and  very  fewj" 
them  able  to  walk,  and  there  was  no  organization  in  that  great  cf 
to  look  after  those  men — that  was  the  most  terrible  thing  that  1 81 
in  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  looked  starved  and  emaciated! 

Mr.  Dennis.  Terrible.    You  could  not  overpaint  that  p&ntan 
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Senator  Nelson.  And  were  terribly  broken? 
Mr.  Dennis.  You  could  not  overpaint  the  picture  of  those  men. 
rhe  few  who  were  able  to  go  out  came  down  the  Nevski  Prospect. 
Petrograd  is  a  pretty  blas6  city  by  this  time,  it  has  been  through 
i  good  deal,  and  it  takes  something  to  stir  them  up,  but  these  men 
ji  knots  of  two  and  three  would  stand  on  the  street  there  and  beg, 
md  they  poured  money  into  their  caps — the  people  on  the  streets — 
nit  there  was  no  organization  to  take  care  of  them  at  all.  If  there 
jver  was  anybody  who  needed  a  Red  Cross  outfit,  and  needed  an 
efficient  one,  witli  nurses,  it  was  that  crowd  of  1,500  men.  After 
:hat  the  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  tried  to  do  something.  I  think 
certain  Russian  representatives  wanted  the  Americans  to  be  allowed 
to  endeavor  to  go  on  and  accomplish  something;  but  what  they  have 
ione  I  do  not  mow. 

Senator  Overman.  How.  is  the  ordinary  peasant  as  a  family  man? 
Does  he  love  his  family  and  love  his  children? 

Mr.  Dennis.  So  far  as  I  know,  yes,  sir;  and  I  wish  to  say  that  in 

general  I  liked  them  very  much.     I  do  not  know  of  any  foreigner 

who  has  lived  in  Russia  for  any  length  of  time  who  does  not  love  the 

Russian  people  and  their  qualities.    They  are  what  we  call,  out  in  the 

country  that  I  come  from,  home  folks,  neighborly;  but,  of  course, 

under  these  conditions,  naturally,  with  a  mob  spirit  turned  loose 

in  a  crowd,  they  are  a  very  different  people.    I  presume  that  is  true 

of  any  primitive  people.     Besides,  up  until  August  3,  when  they 

arrested  all  foreigners  with  the  exception  of  Americans,  up  to  that 

time,  outside  of  talking  with  men  who  had  lived  in  America,  I 

never  received   anything  but  reasonably  courteous  treatment,  and 

mostly  absolutely  courteous  treatment — warm,  courteous  treatment — 

from  any  Russian  to  whom  I  said  merely,  "  I  am  an  American."    T 

did  not  have  to  tell  him  what  my  business  was  or  anything  about  it. 

Senator  Overman.  They  did  not  seem  to  have  any  feeling,  much, 

against  the  Americans? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Every  Russian  peasant,  even  though  he  does  not 
know  what  America  is  or  where  it  is,  perhaps,  has  a  warm  asso- 
ciation of  feeling  about  America — that  it  is  a  free  country. 

Senator  Wolcott.  How  many  of  these  people  who  had  come  from 
America  and  were  in  office  under  the  Bolshevik  government  would 
you  estimate  that  you  saw,  speaking  in  proportion? 
Mr.  Dennis.  That  I  personally  saw  and  talked  with  ? 
Senator  Wolcott.  Or  that  you   know   of,  either  by  your  own 
observation  or  from  those  in  whom  you  have  confidence? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Our  general  opinion  in  Moscow  was  that  anywhere 
from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  commissars  in  Soviet  Russia  had  lived 
in  America. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  you  form  any  estimate  as  to  the  number  in 
office  in  Petrograd  ? 
Mr.  Dennis.  No. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  were  not  all  from  New  York  City,  I  take 
it,  from  what  you  said  a  while  ago.  but  they  were  from  different 
parts  of  the  United  States — congested  centers? 
Mr.  Dennis.  Always  from  industrial  centers. 
Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  any  of  them  that  have  been  natu- 
ralized in  this  country? 
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Mr.  Dennis.  Xo.  At  least,  not  one  of  them  would  say  he  had  been. 
I  asked  two,  I  recall,  and  they  said  they  had  not.  One  had  lived  here 
1»5  years,  according  to  his  story,  and  talked  English  very  well. 

Senator  Xelson.  Did  you  find  them  to  be  from  Chicago,  usually! 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  found  them  to  be  from  industrial  centers  near  Chi- 
cago. One  man  when  I  bade  him  good-by  said, "  Good-by.  I  will  see 
yon  in  about  10  years.  We  are  coming  over  to  America  to  pull  off 
i  his  same  show."    I  told  him  I  would  be  there. 

-Senator  Wolcoit.  These  men  who  were  from  America  who  were 
in  office  there  were  of  what  nationality? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  beg  pardon? 

Senator  Wolcott.  These  men  who  had  been  in  America,  and  were 
in  oilice  over  then*,  were  of  what  nationality? 

Mr.  Dennis.  With  /only  one  exception,  of  my  personal  knowledge. 
Hebrew. 

Senator  Wolcoit.  What  nationality  was  that  one  exception? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Russian. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  you  were  convinced 
in  your  own  mind  that  there  is  organized  propaganda  in  this  country 
to  spread  this  Bolsheviki  thing  to  America.  In  substantiation  of 
that  statement  you  cited  this  Chicago  meeting  where  you  heard  the 
dof'triiie  preached  and  well  received.  Have  you  any  other  substantial 
fad  -  that  point  to  the  theory  that  there  is  an  organized  propaganda 
here,  financed  here,  to  spread  this  soviet  government  to  America? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Nothing  that  I  think  is  not  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government:  nothing  new. 

Senator  Overman.  Have  you  made  any  report  to  the  Department 
of  .liMice  or  the  Secretary  of  State? 

Mr.  Dennis.  When  T  returned  to  America  1  came  here  to  AVashinjr- 
toii  and  reported  to  the  consular  staff. 

Senator  Overman.  To  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  Dennis.  To  the  State  Department.  T  was  then  interviewed  by 
:i.  number  of  men  in  various  departments,  the  Russian  war  board, 
und  one  or  two  others.    Maj.  Miles,  I  believe,  was  one. 

Senator  Overman.  Will  you  send  us  a  copy  of  that  report? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  made  no  report  at  that  time.  T  have  just  returned 
lo  America,  and  came  direct! v  here  from  New  York,  about  Xoveui- 
her  1. 

Senator  Overman.  Yon  made  no  report  about  this  organization 

over  here? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Xo,  sir:  T  knew  nothing  about  il  at  that  time.  "Amer- 
ica had  been  a  closed  book  to  me  for  one  year. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  say  the  information  that  this  propaganda 
is  afoot  in  this  country  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes.  sir;  such  information  as  I  have. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Is  the  information  you  refer  to  now  as  being 
in  the  possession  of  the  Government  information  that  you  yourself 
gave  or  discovered? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Only  in  part.  Some  of  it  I  ran  across,  and  some  of 
it  I  got  from  those  who  were  investigating  the  situation. 

Senator  Overman.  Maj.  Humes,  have  you  investigated  that  matter 
with  the  department? 

Maj.  Humes.  I  have  been  in  touch  with  all  of  the  departments. 
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nator  Wolcott.  We  will  eventually  get  that  information,  will 

ij.  Humes.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

nator  Wolcott.  I  think  we  should  have  it,  because  that  is  the 
thing  we  are  after. 

nator  Overman.  That  is  what  we  are  investigating,  principally — 

>asis  of  this  investigation.    Speaking  from  your  own  knowledge 

from  general  information,  what  do  you  think  is  the  extent  of 

propaganda  in  this  country? 

r.  Dennis.  Well,  there  are  undoubtedly  people  who  are  inter- 
in  spreading  this  propaganda,  who  have  a  pretty  fair  organi- 

n  that  extends  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.    They  have 

led  this  country  up  into  sections  and  put  it  out  under  various 

>rs  to  handle. 

nator  Overman.  Do   you   know,   from   what  you  have  heard, 

her  it  is  growing? 

\  Dennis.  No;  I  do  not.    I  should  say  the  growth  of  it  would 

nd  in  large  part  upon  the  industrial  conditions  during  the  com- 

nonths — employment  or  unemployment. 

nator  Wolcott.  Did  you  come  across  Col.  Thompson  in  Russia? 

\  Dennis.  He  had  left  before  I  got  there. 

nator  Wolcott.  Did  you  come  across  Mr.  Raymond  Robins? 

p.  Dennis.  I  met  him  a  couple  of  times  in  Moscow. 

nator  Wolcott.  In  what  capacity  was  he  acting  at  the  time 

i  you  met  him  ? 

r.  Dennis.  The  only  one  that  he  had — as  the  head  of  the  Red 

«.    As  far  as  I  know,  that  was  the  only  official  position  he  had 

nv  time. 

nator  Wolcott.  Did  you  have  any  opportunity  to  observe  his 

ions  with  the  Bolsheviki? 

r.  Dennis.  Very  little.     I  talked  with  him  at  length  one  day 

xrning  the  Bolsheviki  there,  because  he  had  been  in  Moscow 

:er  than  I  had.    I  got  there  after  the  revolution.    I  missed  that, 

1  wanted  to  know  more  about  it. 

?nator  Wolcott.  Was  his  attitude  one  of  sympathy  with  it  or 

rwise  ? 

r.  Dennis.  As  I  understood  him  at  that  time,  his  attitude  was 
of — well,  sympathy  is   not  exactly  the  word — recognition   of 

i.  because  they  were  the  people  who  were  in  control ;  not  because 

hat  they  stood  for  or  their  methods,  but  because  they  were  the 

>le  in  control.     I  remember  specifically  that  he  used  the  phrase, 

ey  are  the  people  with  the  guts." 

nator  Nelson.  And  they  ought  to  be  recognized,  because  they 
in  control.    Was  that  his  theorv? 

r.  Dennis.  Yes;  they  were  the  only  people  who  seemed  to  have  an 

nization  and  the  ability  to  run  the  show. 

nator  Nelson.  And,  therefore,  he  was  for  them? 

p.  Dennis.  Therefore,  as  I  understood  it,  he  was  in  favor  of 

ng  with  them  as  representing  Russia.     He  knew  them  all  and 

Dn  speaking  terms  with  them  and  kept  in  touch  with  them — the 

ts  of  the  movement.    He  was  in  Moscow  at  that  time. 

nator  Overman.  Did  you  know  Trotsky? 
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Mr.  Dennis.  No,  sir;  I  never  met  him  personally.  I  heard  him 
talk  once. 

Senator  Overman.  Where  did  you  hear  him  talk,  at  Petrograd  or 
Moscow  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Moscow.  As  I  judge  the  situation,  Trotzky  was  the 
firebrand  of  this  group,  taking  the  three  of  them,  Lenine,  Tchitcherin, 
and  Trotsky.. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  was  the  firebrand? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Trotsky.    He  is  a  highly  emotional  chap. 

Senator  Overman.  Does  he  make  a  good  speech? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes;  he  makes  a  very  fine,  fiery  speech,  and  he  is  a 
chap  who  believes,  as  wre  understood  the  situation,  in  carrying  this 
thing  through  according  to  plan  with  absolute  implacability  toward 
the  bourgeoise  group.  From  what  I  know  of  the  situation,  this  story 
that  appeared  in  the  American  newspaper  a  while  ago,  that  there  had 
been  a  break  between  Trotsky  and  Lenine,  sounded  quite  reasonable, 
because  it  was  Trotsky  who,  when  they  arrested  all  the  English, 
French,  and  other  allies,  Americans  excepted,  wanted  to  hold  them 
as  hostages. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  he  want  the  Americans  arrested,  too? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  never  knew.  I  never  could  find  out  why  they  were 
not  arrested. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  the  Americans  arrested? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Individuals  were  in  outlying  cities,  like  Mr.  Roger 
Simmons,  at  Vologda,  Mr.  Leonard  and  Mr.  Berry,  at  Tsaritzin,  and 
there  may  have  been  others. 

Senator  Overman.  When  did  you  leave? 

Mr.  Dennis.  On  September  2. 

Senator  Overman.  Why  did  you  leave? 

Mr.  Dennis.  It  was  getting  a  bit  warm.  All  the  allied  powers  had 
withdrawn  from  Russia,  and  there  was  no  place  to  go. 

Senator  Nelson.  Which  way  did  you  come  out? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  was  with  Dr.  Huntington,  Vvho  testified  here,  I 
believe.     We  were  all  on  the  same  train. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  all  came  together? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  have  to  go  around  by  Sweden? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir.  We  wanted  to  go  to  Archangel,  but  you 
ci hi  Id  not  get  across  the  Volga.  There  were  some  tentative  advances 
made  to  the  German  Government  to  issue  us  a  safe  conduct  across  the 
P>;iltic  to  Stockholm. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Germans  were  in  possession  of  Finland  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes.     We  asked  them  to  guarantee  us  a  safe  conduct, 
and  we  waited  for  some  time,  and  finally  the  Diet  of  Finland  guar- 
.  iced  ns  a  safe  conduct  through  Finland. 

Dr.  Huntington  must  have  told  you  of  our  experience  in  Petro- 
grad ;  how  they  nearly  refused  to  let  us  go,  and  refused  to  respect 
the  orders  of  Tchitcherin,  Lenine,  and  Trotsky. 

Senator  Overman.  That  man  Tchitcherin  is  a  Russian,  I  suppose! 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Where  is  he  from? 
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Mr.  Dennis.  He  is  a  man  of  some  rank ;  a  nobleman  by  birth,  I  have 
►rgotten  what;  a  well-educated  man,  and  a  man  of  wealth  at  one 
me;  avertable  gentleman. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  last  legation  to  get  out  of  there  was  the 
orwegian  Legation,  and  I  was  reading  an  account  last  night  in  the 
twspaper  of  how  long  it  took  them  to  get  out  of  Petrograd  over  to 
inland.  They  were  held  up  time  and  again  on  the  journey.  Evi- 
Jitly  they  wanted  to  bleed  them  and  get  money  from  them. 
Mr.  Dennis.  I  do  not  know  how  successful  they  were  with  them. 
re  were  bled. 

Senator  Nelson.  Thev  were  not  blfcd.  but  they  were  delayed. 
Mr.  Dennis.  We  paid  and  got  out. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  you  ever  come  across  Dr.  Harold  Williams 
er  there? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Dr.  Harold  Williams?    No,. sir.    The  only  Williams  I 
lew  was  not  a  doctor,  but  was  a  banker  from  Waterloo,  Iowa ;  the 
Jy  man  bv  the  name  of  Williams  I  ever  met  in  Russia. 
Senator  Nelson.  Were  there  many  Americans  in  business  over  in 
ussia? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  heard  much  of  other  nationalities.  I  should  think 
ere  were  a  few.  The  Germans  were  in  business  very  largely,  but 
iere  were  very  few  Americans  in  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  notice  the  agricultural  implements  that 
iey  had  on  the  farms  there?  Were  they  American  implements  or 
ere  they  German? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  do  not  know,  except  that  the  International  Har- 
estcr  Company  has  been  in  Russia  for  a  long  time,  and  has  a  great 

lant  and  has  a  big  business  there.    Mr. over  here  can  tell  you 

lore  about  that  company's  establishment  than  I  can. 
Senator  Overman.  Did  they  shut  up  their  shop? 

Mr.  Dennis.  It  was  running  when  Mr.  left.    He  can  tell 

ou  mor?  about  what  happened  than  I  can,  because  it  was  his  busi- 
iess  to  run  that  factory. 

Senator  Overman.  Maj.  Humes,  have  you  any  more  questions? 
Maj.  Humes.  You  have  spoken  about  the  terrorism  toward  the 
ourgeoisie.    Was  that  terrorism  confined  to  the  bourgeoisie,  the  so- 
alled  upper  classes,  or  was  it  directed  against  some  groups  of  the 
roletariat  as  well? 

Mr.  Dennis.  It  was  at  times  directed  against  the  proletariat  when 
fiev  did  not  follow  orders,  when  thev  went  out  to  take  fcod  at  fixed 
rices.  There  have  been  some  very  good  sized  fights  between  the 
easants  and  the  red  guard  over  that  food  question,  because  the 
easant  was  not  to  pay  taxes;  and  personally  I  am  quite  convinced 
lat  when  the  peasant  got  land,  the  man  who  actually  got  the  land 
as  through  with  the  revolution  right  then  and  there,  and  if  they 
id  let  him  alone  he  would  have  been  all  right.  But  what  can  \v\ 
ly?  What  can  he  do  with  his  money  when  he  does  get  money? 
nd  they  come  out  and  take  the  food  supplies  away  from  him  at 
ced  prices  away  below  the  market  price.    He  is  very  bitter  against 

I  have  had  a  number  of  them  tell  me  themselves  what  they  thought 
out  it,  and  that  the  old  days  were  better. 

Senator  Overman.  This  red  flag,  is  that  on  their  public  buildings, 
d  on  the  streets,  everywhere? 
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Mr.  Dennis.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Just  a  pure  red  flag;  nothing  on  it? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Sometimes  it  had  mottoes  on  it,  but  they  varied.  I 
do  not  know  this,  I  do  not  know  that  anybody  does,  but  I  felt  quite 
sure  that  if  the  Rusisan  people,  supposing  that  the  peasants  are  80 
to  85  per  cent  of  the  population,  were  let  alone  to  organize  their 
form  of  government,  it  would  be  an  advanced  socialistic  govern- 
ment, because  of  the  fact  that  95  per  cent  of  them  have  lived  all 
their  lives  in  this  communistic  form  of  government.  But  they  would 
do  it  by  peaceful  means.  It  is  the  object  of  the  Mensheviki.  as  of 
the  Bolsheviki,  to  establish  a  socialistic  form  of  government,  but 
the  one  wants  to  do  it  by  the  most  drastic  revolutionary  methods, 
and  the  other  bv  evolution.  Of  course,  in  industry,  the  fact  that 
Jill  industry  has  gene  t<;  pot  is  due  to  a  number  of  causes:  lack  of 
ability  to  get  raw  materials,  first,  and  secondly,  lack  of  trained  brains. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  a  disinclination  of  the  men  to  work,  too? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes.  The  Russian  people  very  much  love  to  talk, 
and  this  gives  them  a  free  opportunity. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  the  system  will  break  down  from  three 
causes,  lack  of  raw  materials,  lack  of  competent  men  to  run  it,  and 
disinclination  of  workingmen  to  take  hold  and  work? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes;  and  lack  of  ability  of  the  right  man,  when  they 
find  him,  lo  give  orders  to  anybody  and  be  sure  that  they  will  be 
obeyed.  1  have  keown  ;i  rase  whore  the  trained  men  have  gone  I  jack, 
at  the  request  of  the  government,  and  endeavored  to  do  this  and 
that  mi  the  railroads  and  in  the  factories,  and  they  would  put  in  a 
certain  reform  and  want  to  change  a  certain  thing.  It  did  nfit  pleas:1 
the  workman.  All  right,  that  settled  it.  The  government  has  not 
the  authority  to  go  down  there  and  do  it.  unless  it  is  with  the  machine 
gun.    Every  man  is  a  law  unto  himself,  in  this  dispensation. 

Maj.  Humes.  Under  the  constitution,  all  agricultural  implements 
become  the  property  of  the  state.  What  has  been  done  in  carrying 
that  provision  into  effect? 

Mr.  Denni*.  1  do  not  km  w.  but  1  would  sav  nothing  had  been  done. 
There  i^  an  amazing  number  of  thing>  on  paper  that  have  i.ever  I  mi 
cariied  into  effect,  because  thev  have  no  authority  or  organization. 
.Russia  is  more  like  a  kaleidoscope  than  anything  else.  It  switches  all 
the  time,  and  it  is  a  wise  man  who  can  plot  the  thing,  and  make  a 
blue  print  of  it. 

Maj.  Humes.  You  say  that  the  Russian  people  like  to  talk? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  Does  the  soviet  government  permit,  either  in  the 
public  press  or  in  public  meetings,  free  expression  of  sentiments 
other  than  in  support  of  their  own  activities  and  government? 

Mr.  Dennis.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  public  press  except 
the  soviet  press.  There  are  only  Bolshevist  newspapers  at  the  present 
time. 

Maj.  Humes.  And  they  will  not  allow  the  publication  of  anything 
else  but  Bolshevik  newspapers? 

Mr.  Dennis.  No,  sir.    There  is  nothing  else. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  do  not  know  anything  about  freedom  of 
the  press,  then? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Oh, no;  oh, no* 

Senator  Nelson.  Or  free  speech  ? 
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r.  Dennis.  I  can  not  imagine  that  any  discerning— 

mator  Nelson.  Or  anything  but  Bolshevik  speech  ? 

r.  Dennis.  I  can  not  imagine  that  any  Russian  would  attempt 

peak  in  public  attacking  the  Bolsheviki.    His  shrift  would  be 

short 

nator  Nelson.  It  is  strange  that  when  they  come  over  here  they 

►cate  free  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press,  and  complain  against 

jrovernment,  and  they  will  not  apply  that  paregoric  over  there. 

r.  Dennis.  They  will  undoubtedly  have  free  speech  when  all 

•  people  are  one  class,  and  all  are  Bolshevik.    [Laughter.] 

nator  Nelson.  Yes. 

nator  Wolcott.  I  have  heard  this  story,  and  I  am  going  to  tell 

you  and  see  if  you  know  of  any  similar  occurrence,  and  see  if 
think  it  ties  in  with  the  general  attitude  of  mind  of  the  Bolshe- 
masses  over  there.  At  an  election  I  understand  they  vote  by 
ing  up  a  hand,  and  on  one  occasion  an  election  was  held  ana 
Red  Guard  way  on  hand  and  the  people  were  asked,  "All  in  favor 
ich  and  such  a  thing,  hold  up  their  hands."  Of  course,  most  of 
1  put  up  their  hands.  Then  the  question  was  put,  "All  who  are 
>sed,  put  up  their  hands,"  and  three  or  four  very  unwise  crea- 
5  put  up  their  hands  in  opposition  to  the  Bolshevik  side  of  this 
ion,  whereupon  they  were  hauled  out  by  the  Red  Guard  and  shot, 
as.  therefore,  a  unanimous  vote, 
r.  Dennis.  Yes. 
nator  Wolcott.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  such  occurrence  as 

• 

r.  Dennis.  I  have  no  evidence  of  that.    Oh,  that  is  quite  pos- 

i.    Why  not? 

jnator  Wolcott.  You  think  it  would  not  be  a  surprising  thing  if 

is  done  under  this  regime  over  there? 

r.  Dennis.  Why,  no.    I  know  of  things  which  are  quite  equal  to 

--actually  know  of  them ;  but  not  exactly  like  that. 

aj.  Humes.  What  instances  do  you  know  of,  similar  to  that? 

r.  Dennis.  For  example,  they  have  in  Russia  an  extraordinary 

nission  for  the  suppression  of  the  counter-revolution,  sabotage; 

—what  else  is  it? — speculation,  which  can  do  anything  it  pleases; 

tfi  has  absolute  authority.    They  arrest  people,  try  them,  convict 

i,  execute  them,  and  do  not  have  to  say  a  word  to  anybody  about 

.    You  take  a  country  overturned  like  that,  and  turn  loose  a  lot 

len,  some  of  them  honest,  some  of  them  dishonest,  some  of  them 

to  see  things  clearly,  and  others  fanatics  of  the  wildest  type,  and 

them  in  there  with  that  power,  and  what  will  happen?     It  is 

id  to  happen. 

r.  Leonard,  who  is  here,  will  tell  you  interesting  things  about  that 

lordinary  commission  and  their  doings. 

nator  Nelson.  You  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Leonard? 

r.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

aj.  Humes.  Mr.  Leonard  is  here  to-day. 

p.  Dennis.  I  just  happened  to  hear  his  voice  over  here,  so  that 

bw  that  he  was  here. 

nator  Overman.  Is    there    anything    else,    Major,    with    this 

ess? 

ij.  Humes.  I  believe  not.    We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir, 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  EOBEET  F.  LEONARD. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Senator  Overman.  Where  are  you  from  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Senator  Overman.  How  long  is  it  since  you  returned  from  Russia ( 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  left  Petrograd  on  the  16th  of  November,  and 
returned  here  on  the  3d  of  December. 

Senator  Overman.  You  came  out  with  this  colony? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  What  were  you  doing  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  went  over  there  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  work 
with  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  then  was  with  the  Russian  soldiers 
at  the  front,  and  then  acted  as  vice  consul. 

Senator  Overman.  You  worked  on  the  front  with  the  soldiers, 
did  you  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir ;  for  quite  a  time  after  the  revolution,  from 
August  until  November?  1917. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  observe  in  their  army  this  Bolshevik 
propaganda  going  around  among  the  soldiers? 

Mr.  Leonard.  One  could  not  help  noticing  it.  The  soldiers  were 
selling  all  their  things  to  the  Germans.  They  were  selling  machine 
guns  for  5  rubles.  They  would  sell  a  6-inch  gun  for  a  bottle  of 
brandy,  and  then  start  for  home. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Were  they  selling  any  American-made  ammuni-    ~ 
tion  to  the  Germans? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  American-made  guns? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes;  and  you  would  see  a  lot  of  Winchester  am- 
munition over  there — U.  M.  C. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is,  munitions  and  guns  that  we,  in  America, 
had  made  and  sent  to  Russia? 

Mr.  Leonard.  It  was  practically  all.  though,  munitions  that  had 
been  bought  before  we  entered  the  war.  That  is,  it  was  bought  on 
contracts  between  American  manufacturers  and  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, and  wTas  not  furnished  by  our  Government. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  was  their  property? 

Mr.  Leonard.  It  wTas  their  property. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  not  the  property  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  have  any  speakers  or  preachers  there! 

Mr.  Leonard.  We  had  them  at  the  Kiev  front.     They  sent  400 
men  through  the  lines  who  could  speak  the  Russian  language,  and    . 
who  were  to  conduct  propaganda.     Most  of  the  propaganda  came 
from  behind  the  lines,  though.     There  were,  of  course,  many  who    - 
were  fraternizing  on  the  front,  but  the  most  deadly  propaganda  was 
that  carried  on  behind  the  lines.  J 

Senator  Nelson.  Among  the  soldiers ?  1 

Mr.  Leonard.  Among  the  soldiers;  yes,  sir.  _  " 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  were  the  men  who  were  carrying  that  <M^ 

Mr.  Leonard.  Members  of  the  Bolshevik  party. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  there  any  men  who  had  been  in  this  coun 
try? 
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Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know  many  of  them? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Maj.  Humes.  Do  you  know  who  they  afe,  so  that  you  can  hand 
the  committee  the  names  of  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  know  that;  and  when  I  say 
that,  it  is  not  of  my  personal  knowledge.  I  talked  with  some  soldiers 
who  told  me  that  some  of  these  agents  had  been  in  New  York  for 
a  year  or  two. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  were  you  when  the  Kerensky  government 
came  into  being? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  was  out  in  Siberia  at  that  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  were  in  Siberia? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Nemon.  When  did  you  go  into  Russia? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  went  into  Russia  in  August  of  1917. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  shortly  before  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment of  Trotzky  and  Lenine  came  in  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  came  in  in  November? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  were  you  stationed  then? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  was  down  with  some  of  the  troops  not  far  from 
Kiev. 

Senator  Nelson.  Near  Kiev? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  Russian  troops  engaged  in  fighting  the 
Germans  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir.  They  had  practically  laid  down.  A  very, 
very  small  detachment  had  remained  on  the  front,  but  there  was  no 
fighting. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  soldiers  had  quit  fighting? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  had  organized  themselves  to  control  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers  and  run  the  whole  thing?    Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  refused  to  fight? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  was  not  that  one  of  the  main  causes  that 
led  to  the  fall  of  the  Kerensky  government  and  the  advance  of  the 
Lenine-Trotzky  government? 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  Russians  now  state  that  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  fall  of  the  Kerensky  government  was  that  advance  that  they  at- 
tempted in  June. 

Senator  Neuson.  They  made  a  successful  advance  at  first? 

Mr.  Leonard.  For  about  a  day. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Leonard.  But  that  advance  was  made  by  a  very  few.  The 
only  forces  that  charged  were  made  up  of  volunteer  officers  who  took 
Jifles,  and  then  the  Czecho-Slovak  troops.  The  others  refused  to  ad- 
vance with  them.  In  many  cases  they  retreated,  so  that  the  officers 
who  advanced,  and  the  Czecho-SlovaKS,  were  very  badly  cut  up. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Where  were  you  when  the  acute  portion  of  the 
revolution  broke  out,  in  November? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  was  down  near  Kiev,  18  hours  from  Kiev,  with 
some  troops. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  general  violence  or  anarchy  took  place 
there  that  you  observed? 

Mr.  Leonard.  None  took  place  right  there.  These  troops  were 
half-way  loyal,  and  so  they  remained  quiet;  but  in  Kiev  there  were 
two  distinct  fights,  one  occurring  some  time  in  November,  and  the 
other,  I  think,  was  in  February. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes.  Kiev  is  in  the  Ukraine  country — the 
capital  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  capital  of  the  Ukraine,  on  the  Dneiper  River. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  were  in  possession  of  Kiev  at  that  time, 
the  Russian  forces? 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  Russian  forces  were  in  possession ;  and  then  the 
first  fight  was  when  the  Bolsheviki  took  the  power,  and  the  later 
fights  were  between — there  were  all  sorts  of  fights,  the  Ukrainian 
parties  wanting  the  independence  of  the  Ukraine  and  the  Bolsheviki 
opposing,  and  it  was  a  very  complicated  situation. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  not  the  Bolsheviki  stir  up  and  help  to 
organize  the  so-called  Ukrainian  Republic? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir:  I  think  the  first  Ukrainian  party  was  a  party 
desiring  the  independence  of  the  Ukraine,  tod  was  more  of  the 
bourgeois  class. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  Ukrainian  movement  had  been  fostered  for  the 
]i\<t  10  or  15  years  in  the  Austrian  part  of  the  Ukraine,  in  Galicia, 
and  after  the  government  was  crushed,  the  Bolsheviki  sent  their 
agents  in  there,  and  there  is  a  very  strong  Bolsheviki  party  in  the 
Ukraine. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  vou  recollect  that  at  the  time  the  treatv  of 
Brest-Litovsk  was  formed  that  the  Ukraine  had  representatives  there, 
and  by  the  permission  of  Trotsky  they  were  permitted  to  sign  that 
treatv? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yers,  sir.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Bolsheviki  did 
not  desire  their  presence  there,  and  wanted  to  carry  out  the  whole 
tiling  themselves.  However,  the  Ukrainians  sent  their  delegation  and 
forced — I  do  not  know  in  what  way,  but  they  forced — their  recogni- 
tion there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  were  you  when  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk 
was  entered  into?, 

Mr.  Leonard.  Also  down  near  Kiev. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  were  still  there? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Kiev? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  left  Kiev  the  1st  of  December 
and  then j 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  the  Russians  then  in  possession  of  Kievfl 


Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir.  j 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Bolsheviki  had  gained  possession! 
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Leonard.  Yes. 

tor  Nelson.  Was  there  any  bloodshed  or  riot  when  they  took 

ion? 

Leonard.  There  were  two  fights  in  Kiev,  both  of  which  I 

;  very  heavy  fighting.    I  th&k  the  heaviest  street  fighting 

id  in  Kiev ;  as  heavy  as  that  which  occurred  in  Moscow. 

tor  Neuson.  Between  what  parties,  between  the  Reds  and  the 

? 

Leonard.  Yes :  between  the  Reds  and  the  Whites. 

tor  Nelson.    That  is,  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  anti-Bolsheviki  ? 

Leonard.  Yes. 

tor  Nelson.  And  the  Bolsheviki  were  finally  successful,  were 

Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

tor  Nelson.  And  got  possession  of  the  town  ? 
Leonard.  Yes. 

tor  Nelson.  Was  there  very  much  destruction  of  life  and 
;y?  Will  you  tell  us  what  went  on  there  at  that  time? 
Leonard.  The  city  was  bombarded,  and  of  course  there  was 
estruction  of  the  buildings  and  many  people  were  killed.  I 
think  that  many  were  killed  after  the  second  day.  They  did 
ye  anything  organized  there,  and  after  they  got  organized 
as  no  more  indiscriminate  shooting.  They  would  not  shoot  a 
iless  they  knew  who  he  was. 

tor  Nelson.  What  did  the  Bolsheviki  do  after  they  got  con- 
the  city?     Did  they  loot  property — confiscate  property — 
ndeer  itf 

Leonard.  I  think  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  levy  a  con- 
>n  of  10,000,000  rubles  on  the  city, 
tor  Nelson.  Oh,  that  was  the  first  thing? 
Leonard.  Yes. 

tor  Nelson.  What  else  did  thev  do  ? 

Leonard.  They  put  in  their  agents  and  took  control  of  the 
ies ;  put  their  commissars  in  there. 

tor  Nelson.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  those  commissars? 
^eonard.  No;  all  I  have  is  what  I  got  in  just  passing  through 
veral  times.    It  was  never  my  headquarters, 
tor  Nelson.  Were  there  any  men  who    had    graduated    in 
a,  over  there? 

Leonard.  I  would  not  know  them  in  Kiev.    I  had  no  official 
nication  with  them. 

tor  Wolcott.  May  I  interrupt  there,  for  a  question? 
tor  Nelson.  Certainly. 

tor  Wolcott.  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  purely  English 
lat  is  the  equivalent  of  "  commissar  "  ? 

Leonard.  There  is  none.  It  is  a  term  that  at  first  was  verv 
applied  to  any  man  bearing  a  commission  from  the  Soviet 
nent.  If  you  are  given  any  job  to-day  you  are  called  a  coin- 
Now,  they  have  tried  to  limit  that  word  to  a  few  people,, 
onding  with  these  highest  councils.  That  is,  in  the  govern- 
ley  would  have  their  council  and  commissars — a  few  commis- 
3ut  that  has  been  without  any  success.  Everybody  who  has 
ission  from  the  government  in  anything  is  a  commissar. 
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Senator  Nelson.  It  practically  means  the  same  as  the  English 
word  "commissioner,"'  in  a  general  way?  We  speak  of  such  and 
such  a  man  as  a  commissioner,  and  thev  call  him  a  commissar.  That 
is  it* 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  guess  so.    They  have  adopted  the  terminology  of 
the  French  revolution,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  followed  it  cor- 
rectly. l>ut  in  other  cases  they  have  not.    For  instance,  any  officer  in 
control  of  a  station  we  would  call  a  station  master;  but  they  would 
have  two  men  there,  a  station  master  who  is  a  railroad  man,  a 
technical  man,  and  then  they  would  have  a  commissar,  a  member  of 
the  committee,  a  member  of  the  Bolshevik  Party,  who  would  be 
there  to  control  him  and  see  that  he  did  not  do  anything  against 
the  party — to  control  his  actions.     And  so  in  any  little  place  they 
would  have  commissars. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  big  a  town  is  Kiev?  How  many  people  has 
it,  about? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  do  not  knowT  exactly.  Its  population  is  over  a 
million,  but  it  has  such  a  large  refugee  population,  varying  from 
time  to  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  it  a  manufacturing  town? 

Mr.  Leonard.  A  manufacturing  town  to  some  extent;  yes,  sir.  It 
is  a  givat  commercial  town.    It  is  the  center  of  the  sugar  trade. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  did  the  Bolsheviki  do,  when  they  got  con- 
trol of  the  town,  about  carrying  on  the  industries  or  operating;  or 
what  did  they  do  in  the  way  of  commandeering  and  taking  property 
over  ( 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  do  not  know.  As  I  said,  I  just  passed  through 
k;,»\  v;i.\ ■<»]•.,]  t in ios.    I  was  always  going  through. 

Senior  Nelson.  Where  did  vou  go  to  from  Kiev  after  that? 

Mr.  Leonard..  T  went  to  Moscow,  and  then  m  January  and  Febru- 
ary 1  took  a  trip  through  the  southern  and  eastern  part  of  Russia, 
Irving  lo  find  out  if  there  was  an  arm  v. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  vou  go  down  the  \allev  of  the  Don? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir.    I  went  down  through  Kazan. 

Senator  Nei>on.  Down  the  Volga  River? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes.  I  crossed  the  Volga  and  then  went  to  Ufa  and 
down  to  Orenherg,  and  then  back. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  go  up  the  Kama  River? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  go  down  near  the  mouth  of  the  Volga? 

Mr.  Leonard.  At  a  later  time,  but  not  at  this  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  Down  at  Astrakhan?  : 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  was  stationed  at  Astrakhan  several  months  later.  * 

Senator  Nelson.  How  are  conditions  there?  j 

Mr.  Leonard.  In  Astrakhan?  j 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  town  has  suffered  a  good  deal.  There  was  fight- 
ing there  in  February,  and  so  the  center  part  of  the  town  is  pretty 
well  burned  down.  The  Bolsheviki  are  in  control,  and  there  is  some 
industry  there.  Of  course,  the  city  is  the  center  of  the  fish  trade, 
and  the  trouble  is  that  they  can  not  ship  the  fish  away.  The  trans- 
portation and  delivery  has  practically  stopped,  so  that  the  town  is  iiM 
bad  straits. 
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Senator  Nelson.  The  country  you  mention,  is  not  that  the  country 
)f  the  Don  Cossacks? 

Mr.  Leonard.  That  is  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  lower  Volga. 

Senator  Nelson.  To  the  west? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes;  and  immediately  on  either  side  of  the  river 
there  is  the  desert.    Some  nomad  tribes  are  there  with  their  stock. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  big  a  town  is  that,  again?  How  many 
people  has  it,  about? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  should  say  about  70,000—100,000. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  Bolsheviki  are  in  possession  of  that? 

Mr.  Leonard.  They  were  at  that  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  what  other  places  up  north  and  west  of  that 
were  you  at? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  was  in  Samara,  Saratov,  Tsaritzin. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  those  towns  in  control  of  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir.    Also  I  was  at  Ekaterinodar. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  vou  go  as  far  north  as  the  railroad  junction 
atViatka? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  between  Perm  and  Vologda? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir;  except  when  I  came  through  from  Siberia 
and  passed  through  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Tell  us  what  you  saw  of  the  operations  of  the 
Bokhevik  influence,  and  how  they  carried  on  things  there. 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  think  the  first  thing  is  that  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment is  a  government  principally  on  paper.  In  Petrograd  and  Mos- 
cow, where  they  have  the  most  able  men  in  the  Bolshevik  party,  they 
are  able  to  some  extent  to  make  things  go,  but  in  the  provinces  or  in 
any  other  state  aside  from  those  two  it  is  pure  chance.  They  pay  no 
attention  to  the  orders  from  the  center. 

I  was  down  at  Ekaterinodar. 

(At  this  point  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess  until  2.30  o'clock 
p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

(The  subcommittee  met  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  taking 
of  recess.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  E0BEET  F.  LE0NABD— Resumed. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  you  the  gentleman  that  one  witness  stated 
had  been  imprisoned? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Who  imprisoned  you?  And  where  were  you 
imprisoned  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  At  Tsaritzin. 

Senator  Overman.  What  size  town  is  that? 

Mr.  Leonard.  About  70,000. 

Senator  Nelson.  Which  way  is  it  from  Moscow  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Southeast  on  the  Volga  River. 

Senator  Overman.  Go  on  and  tell  why  they  put  you  in  jail,  how 
long  they  kept  you  there,  and  so  on. 
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Mr.  Leonard.  I  do  not  know  why  we  were  arrested. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  there  others  besides  you? 

Mr.  Leonard.  There  was  another  American  vice  counsul,  an  inter- 
preter.   We  had  received  orders  to  leave  the  country.    The  consuls 
were  leaving  from  Moscow,  and  they  sent  us  word  to  leave.    It  was 
impossible  to  get  to  Moscow  because  the  river  communication  had 
been  cut,  and  the  Cossacks, had  control  of  the  river  up  above,  and 
so  we  started  south.    About  12  hours  after  we  left  they  sent  a  boat 
for  us  and  brought  us  back.    There  was  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  Bol- 
shevik government  in  the  town,  which  was  to  have  taken  effect  that 
night,  six  hours  after  we  left.    They  discovered  this  plot  and  also 
found  about  10,000,000  rubles  buried  in  the  ground,  and  I  guess 
they  thought  that  money  had  belonged  to  us.    bo  they  took  us  back. 
We  denied  any  connection  with  the  government  or  with  the  neutral 
government,  or  with  the  local  soviet.    We  were  arrested  by  this  ex- 
traordinary commission  whose  purpose  was  the  combating  of  coun- 
ter revolution,  speculation,  and  sabotage.     We  were  kept  in  that 
place  about  six  weeks. 

Senator  Overman.  You  were  arrested  by  soldiers? 

Mr.  Leonard.  By  a  commissar  with  an  armed  guard. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  was  that  commissar?  Do  you  know  his 
name '( 

Mr.  Leonard.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  he  a  Russian? 

Mr.  Leonard.  A  Russian ;  yes,  sir.  There  were  two.  One  was  a 
Russian  and  the  other  was  a  Jew.  About  three  weeks  later  this  Jew 
commissar  was  himself  arrested.  He  had  tried  to  steal  2,000  rubles 
from  the  government. 

We  were  kept  there  for  six  weeks,  and  it  was  only  because  a  Bel- 
gian who  was  living  in  that  town  saw  us  through  the  window  that 
they  got  any  word  in  Moscow.  He  took  word  up  to  Moscow  that  we 
were  there,  and  as  soon  as  our  consul,  Mr.  Poole,  knew  it,  he  took 
the  matter  up  with  Tchitcherin,  their  foreign  minister,  who,  to  our 
knowledge,  sent  down  at  least  two  telegrams  to  this  extraordinary 
commission. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Belgian  sent  them? 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  Belgian  took  the  word  up  to  Moscow  that  we 
were  in  prison,  and  then  Consul  General  Poole  went  to  see  the  foreign 
minister  about  our  case,  and  Tchitcherin  sent  two  telegrams,  to  our 
knowledge — he  may  have  sent  more — ordering  them  to  release  us  un- 
less they  had  incriminating  evidence  against  us,  in  which  case  order- 
ing that  we  be  sent  up  to  Moscow.  They  kept  those  telegrams  in 
Tsaritzin,  and  it  was  only  when  a  Danish  vice  consul  came  down  to 
take  out  the  French  colony — there  was  a  French  colony  of  50  people 
there,  and  the  French  vice  consul  had  been  notified,  and  he  came 
down  to  get  them  out — that  he  threw  a  bluff  and  said  that  we  were 
under  his  protection,  and  took  us  up  to  Moscow.  We  were  in  Moscw 
about  another  three  weeks. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  under  arrest  in  Moscow? 

Mr.  Leonard.  We  were  in  solitarv  confinement. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  Moscow? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  what  kind  of  a  prison  ? 
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f  r.  Leonard.  The  best  one  I  have  ever  been  in. 
enator  Wolcott.  Also  the  worst? 

Er.  Leonard.  No:  we  were  in  four  different  ones  over  there, 
enator  Nelson.  You  have  not  told  us  about  the  prison  where  you 
e  first  kept  six  weeks. 

fr.  Leonard.  We  were  in  a  big  building  that  had  been  comman- 
red  for  the  use  of  this  extraordinary  commission.    I  think  the  only 
r  you  can  understand  this  extraordinary  commission  is  to  compare 
nth  the  inquisition.    It  has  full  powers,  and  in  order  to  pass  the 
3e  along  quickly,  it  combines  the  functions  of  the  prosecuting 
)rney  and  judge,  and  this  building  was  used  as  their  guard  room 
I  barracks  for  their  guards,  and  the  prison. 
Senator  Nelson.  That  is  where  you  were  kept? 
tfr.  Leonard.  Yes;  14  of  us  in  three  little  rooms  were  there  for 
ee  weeks.    Then  they  took  us  over  to  the  city  jail. 
Senator  Nelson.  What  sort  of  a  place  was  that? 
tfr.  Leonard.  They  put  us  in  a  cell  that  the  old  regime  meant  for 
i  person,  6  by  13  feet. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  many  were  in  that? 

dr.  Leonard.  Five.  We  were  there  three  weeks,  until  they  took  us 
Moscow. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  have  any  bed  to  sleep  on? 
Jr.  Leonard.  The  floor. 
Senator  Overman.  Was  it  cold  ? 

f  r.  Leonard.  No  ;  it  was  in  the  early  autumn  they  arrested  us,  the 
idle  of  August. 

Jenator  Nelson.  How  were  you  supplied  with  food  ?  Did  you  get 
ugh  food  to  eat? 

fr.  Leonard.  In  the  first  prison,  we  had  quite  a  bit  of  black  bread 
I  soup,  meat,  and  potatoes  once  a  day.    In  the  other  place  they  gave 
i  half  a  pound  oi  black  bread  in  the  morning  and  a  dish  of  soup 
loon  and  some  hot  water, 
lenator  Nelson.  And  what  in  the  evening? 

fr.  Leonard.  Hot  water.  Then  they  took  us  up  to  Moscow  and 
it  us  there  three  weeks. 

lenator  Nelson.  What  kind  of  a  prison  did  they  keep  vou  in 
re? 

Ir.  Leonard.  Very  cood.    The  rooms  were  clean  and  dry,  and  they 
1  a  straw  mattress  ior  us. 
Senator  Nelson.  You  had  plenty  to  eat  ? 

fr.  Leonard.  The  Red  Cross — the  International  Red  Cross — sent 
in  food  that  had  been  given  out  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 
ter  than  that,  we  got  very  little. 

enator  Overman.  Were  you  under  guard  all  the  time? 
Tr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir.    While  we  were  in  the  first  prison,  they  had 
rds  stationed  in  the  halls.    Then  when  we  went  down  into  the  city 
the  doors  were  locked,  of  course,  and  we  were  supposed  to  be 
m  out  for  a  walk  every  day — a  half-hour  walk — but  the  place  was 
rowded  that  we  got  a  walk  the  first  day  wo  were  there  and  the  last 
.    The  rest  of  the  time  we  were  locked  in  the  cell. 
enator  Overman.  You  said  you  were  in  solitary  confinement? 
[r.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 
enator  Overman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 
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Mr.  Leonard.  They  gave  you  a  cell  in  solitary  confinement,  kept 
you  alone,  and  you  were  not  supposed  to  talk  with  anybody. 

Senator  Overman.  You  said  that  you  were  with  three  or  four 
other  prisoners. 

Mr.  Leonard.  When  we  were  first  in  Tsaritzin  we  were  all  to- 
gether, but  when  we  were  brought  to  Moscow  we  were  placed  in 
solitarv  confinement. 

Senator  Nelson.  Each  man  bv  himself? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  How  did  you  finally  get  out? 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  Norwegian  legation  was  exerting  pressure  all 
the  time.  But.  for  one  thing,  the  Bolshevik  government  wanted  us 
to  get  out.  There  whs  a  fight  all  these  months  between  the  Bolshe- 
vik government  and  the  extraordinary  commission.  The  extraordi- 
nary commission  had  been  created  by  the  central  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment, and  it  had  tried  to  assume  all  the  power  to  itself,  and 
declared  that  it  was  under  no  control :  that  it  was  not  responsible 
to  anvbodv.  Thev  fought  for  about  six  weeks  or  two  months  as  to 
that  question,  as  to  whether  it  was  to  be  independent  or  not.  The 
ministry  of  the  interior  maintained  that  the  extraordinary  commis- 
sion was  responsible  to  it,  and  that  if  the  commission  refused  to  do 
what  it  was  directed  to  do  it  would  be  made  a  separate  commissariat 
and  have  its  own  people's  commissar.  This  extraordinary  commis- 
sion refused  that. 

The  local  soviet s  were  opposed  to  (hi>  extraordinary  commission 
because  it  had  its  headquarters  in  Moscow,  and  then  its  branches  in 
everv  citv.  and  commissioners  would  come  to  a  citv  where  thev  did 
not  know  the  situation,  did  not  know  the  people,  did  not  know  the 
Bolsheviki.  and  would  start  to  make  investigations,  arresting  whom- 
soever thev  pleased.  The  soviet-  claimed  that  this  extraordinary* 
commission  should  l.e  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Soviets:  and 
they  also  put  forth  this  demand,  that  before  executing  a  man.  the 
extraordinary  commission  should  report  to  the  soviet,  and  the  soviet 
could  then  look  into  the  matter,  and,  upon  application,  could  demand 
a  stay  of  execution  for  :>4  hours  for  further  consideration,  and  if  at 
the  end  of  24  hours  the  extraordinarv  commission  wanted  to  shoot 
him.  they  could  do  so.  But  the  commission  refused  to  entertain  that 
idea,  and  as  I  said,  when  we  were  in  prison  at  Tsaritzin  the  Bolshevik 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  Tchitcherin,  telegraphed  down  demand- 
ing our  release,  and  thev  ignored  it. 

At  the  same  time  in  this  jail  there  was  a  Bolshevik  commission 
that  had  been  sent  down  to  see  about  bringing  out  oil  from  the  Cau- 
casus, a*  there  was  an  oil  famine  in  Russia.  At  the  head  of  it  there 
v.- as  a  man  who  had  charge  of  the  distribution  of  oil  in  Russia. 
The  oil  industry  had  been  nationalized,  and  he  was  in  charge,  and 
his  associate  was  a  man  detailed  from  the  commissariat  of  ways  and 
communications  as  an  expert  adviser.  Tn  Tsaritzin  these  members 
of  this  oil  commission  were  all  arrested.  There  was  some  bad  feeling 
between  the  big  Bolsheviki  in  town  and  the  head  of  this  oil  commis- 
sion. Makrovsky,  I  guess,  and  they  arrested  them.  About  two  days 
after  they  arrested  them  they  shot  Alexieff,  who  was  the  railroad 
adviser,  and  his  two  sons,  and  about  three  days  after  that  they  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  Lenine — signed  "Trotsky  by  Lenine" — de- 
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manding  that  Makrovsky  and  Alexieff  be  sent  to  Moscow  imme- 
diately; that  he  knew  them  and  would  answer  for  them,  and  de- 
manded that  they  be  released.  They  had  already  shot  Alexieff,  and 
they  kept  Makrovsky  there  for  at  least  another  three  or  four  weeks, 
just  ignoring  this  order  from  Lenine.  So  there  was  this  fight  be- 
tween the  government  and  this  extraordinary  commission.  Finally 
the  government  won  out,  and  when  the  government  won  out  we  were 
Teleased. 
Senator  Nelson.  At  Moscow. 
Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  where  did  you  go  from  there? 
Mr.  Leonard.  Then  we  went  up  to  Petrograd  and  remained  there 
for  approximately  two  weeks,  as  the  border  was  closed  at  that  time, 
and  we  left  Petrograd  on  the  16th  of  November. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  occurred  while  you  were  at  Petrograd? 
What  did  you  see  of  the  Bolshevik  government  and  their  operations? 
Mr.  Leonard.  They  had  their  big  celebration,  their  anniversary  of 
their  coming  into  power.     A  very  interesting  thing  happened.     In 
the  first  days  of  November  the  Bolsheviki  became  verv  nervous  and 
panic-stricken.    The  situation  on  the  west  front  before  the  armistice 
was  signed  was  such  that  they  knew  that  the  allies  were  winning,  and 
they  were  afraid  that  Germany  would  be  used  by  the  allies,  that  the 
allies  would  join  with  Germany  and  mar.  h  into  Russia  and  over- 
throw the  entir1  Bolshevik  movement,  and  there  were  rumors  in 
Petrograd  that  the  Germans  were  marching  on  Petrograd,  and  were 
already  coming.     They  were  just  panic-stricken,  and  the  head  of 
the  extraordinary  commission    in   Petrograd    asked    protection   of 
the  head  of  the  International  Red  Cross.    That  was  a  verv  small  or- 
<ranization,  a  new  organization  which  had  been  established  when  the 
American,  British,  and  French  Red  Cross  1-  ft.     Thev  had   formed 
this  International  Red  Cross  composed  of  the  S;*andanavian.  Dutch, 
and  Swiss,  and  gave  the  supplies  over  to  them  for  the  relief  of  for- 
ei<m  citizens  in  Russia,  and  they  came  and  asked  permission  to  carry 
«m  their  work;  and  this  man  was  panic-stricken  and  excited  and  he 
-aicl  that  ho  would  give  this  permission  if  they  would  in  return  give 
him  safe  conduct.     So  he  was  unci  r  the  protection  of  this  Interna- 
tional Red   Cross,  which  indicates  how   panic-stricken  they   were. 
Vet  the  same  people  a  few  days  before  had  refused  to  obey  the  orders 
of  Lenine. 

Then  when  the  revolution  broke  out  in  Germany,  they  were  con- 
fident that  the  Bolshevik  revolution  had  come  in  Germany,  and 
they  were  going  out  to  lick  the  world.  So  they  came  from  this 
one  day  when  they  were  absolutely  panic-stricken,  to  two  days  after- 
wards when  they  were  very  cockv.  and  then  thev  learned  that  it  was 
not  a  Bolshevik  revolution  and  thev  set  about  to  make  it  a  Bolshe- 
vik  revolution  and  telegraphed  to  Liebknecht  that  they  were  sending 
i  trainload  of  flour  to  the  Bolsheviki  in  Berlin,  and  the  Bolshevik 
eaders  had  daily  long-distance  communication  with  the  Bolsheviki 
in  Berlin;  and  then  they  sent  a  commission  of  the  ablest  agents,  the 
yest  speakers  and  best  propagandists,  into  Germany  with  Bolshevik 
nonev. 

Maj.  Humes.  Mr.  Leonard,  will  you  tell  the  committee  what  you 
aw  during  the  time  that  you  were  confined  in  these  jails  with  refer- 
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ence  to  the  operations  of  the  extraordinary  commission,  as  to  the  way 
they  wtre  handling  prisoners — that  is,  disposing  of  them. 

Mr.  Leonard.  They  went  on  the  theory  that  any  man  against  whom 
there  was  any  accusation  was  guilty  until  he  was  proved  innocent  and 
they  would  receive  anonymous  letters  charging,  or  .some  one  would 
send  warning,  that  a  certain  man  was  engaged  in  counter-revolution- 
ary activity,  and  upon  that  they  would  arrest  him  and  hold  him  for 
months,  maybe,  before  his  case  would  be  brought  up ;  and  if  they  had 
nothing  against  him  they  would  dismiss  him  without  any  explana- 
tion. He  was  guilty  until  proved  innocent.  They  were  very  prim- 
itive in  their  methods.  I  know  the  first  room  we  were  in  when 
arrested  w7e  shared  with  an  Italian,  who  was  guilty,  all  right,  but 
they  tried  to  press  the  inquiry,  and  they  would  take  him  out  about 
midnight  or  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  take  him  and  beat 
him  up  with  their  revolvers.  He  would  tell  us  about  it  afterwards 
and  show  the  scars.  They  were  shooting  men  against  whom  they  had 
some  proof,  some  of  whom  undoubtedly  were  guilty  and  others  were 
not.  They  would  come  in  there  and  say  that  they  were  going  to  call 
the  roll,  and  that  these  men  were  going  to  be  sesnt  off  to  prison — that 
thev  had  been  tried  and  were  to  be  sentenced  to  two,  three,  or  four 
years  in  prison — and  the  next  morning  the  head  of  the  guard,  who 
Was  quite  a  friend  of  ours,  would  tell  us  where  the  bullet  went  in. 
Instead  of  taking  them  to  prison  they  would  line  them  up  against 
the  ditch. 

They  brought  in  one  workman  who  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
social  revolutionary  party,  one  of  the  original  socialist  parties  of 
Russia,  and  told  him  to  sit  down  and  write  all  he  knew,  for  he  was 
to  be  shot  that  night.    They  waited  until  the  next  day. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  shoot  him? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  he  have  a  trial? 

Mr.  Leonard.  None  that  we  knew  of. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  there  any  trial  at  which  he  was  present? 

Mr.  Leonard.  None  that  I  know  of.  He  may  have  had  something 
in  the  last  hour  or  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  tried  men  without  their  being  present? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

This  Makrovsky,  this  big,  very  prominent  Bolshevik,  told  me  this, 
and  he  and  I  shared  a  cell  for  a  time.  He  was  fighting  with  the  head 
of  this  extraordinary  commission. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  his  name? 

Mi'.  Leonard.  Makrovsky. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  his  other  name? 

Mr.  Leonard.  That  was  his  original  name. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  he  not  have  any  other  name? 

Mr.  Leonard.  None  that  I  knew  about. 

Senator  Nelson.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Leonard.  Some  people  were  asked  if  they  knew  this  man  Mak- 
ro\skv.  A  whole  line  of  people  were  asked.  "Do  you  know  this 
Mi'inr'  They  all  said.  "No."  He  turned  around  in  a  curious  way 
and  said,  "I  know  none  of  these  people."  And  then  he  asked  me, 
**  Suppose  one  of  them  had  said  that  he  knew  me,  and  the  others  had 
all  denied  it?  "  I  said,  "  What  would  have  happened  if  one  had  said 
he  knew  you ?  "    "I  would  have  been  shot." 
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Senator  Sterling.  What  was  the  charge  against  this  man  with 
horn  you  shared  this  cell  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  He  was  accused  of  participating  in  this  counter- 
evolutionary  plot.  He  made  this  statement.  He  said  that  the  heads 
f  this  commission  were  degenerates ;  that  they  were  not  typical  Rus- 
ans.  I  remember  that  he  said  the  head  of  this  commission  was 
>tliing  but  a  degenerate,  and  that  if  he  ever  got  to  Moscow  and  he 
:w  him  there  he  would  shoot  him  on  the  spot,  and  nobody  would  say 
.iy thing  to  him  about  it.  This  man  also  said  that  the  people  in  the 
?nter  did  not  know  what  was  going  on  in  the  provinces:  that  they 
ad  no  idea  what  this  commission  and  people  were  doing  in  the 
arious  cities  and  provinces.  He  said,  •'Why,  if  Lenine  knew  this 
ie  would  shoot  them  all." 

Senator  Sterling.  What  did  he  mean  by  that;  namely,  that  in  the 
rarious  provinces  and  cities  they  were  not  revolutionists? 

Mr.  Leonard.  He  meant  this,  that  these  people  who  belonged  to  the 
lk)lshevik  party,  who  held  the  Bolshevik  offices,  and  who  were  doing 
exactly  as  they  pleased,  were  not  obeying  the  orders  or  the  instruc- 
tions or  the  spirit  of  the  central  government. 

Senator  Sterung.  The  centralgovernment  as  represented  by  Len- 
ine and  TVotzky  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes;  by  Lenine  and  Trotzky.  This  man  Makrovsky 
had  a  revolver  when  he  came  down  there  and  had  a  permit  signed  by 
the  head  of  the  all-Russian  extraordinary  commission  for  combat,  etc. 
The  local  committee  took  this  revolver  away  from  him.  He  said, 
t;I  have  a  permit  here  signed  by  Peters,  the  head  of  this  commission," 
and  thev  said,  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  have  no  power  here?" 

Maj.  tluMEs.  Did  vou  ever  know  Peters?  Did  vou  ever  come  into 
contact  with  him? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir. 

Maj.  Humes.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  he  formerly 
was  in  London  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  never  heard  that  he  was  in  London.  I  know  his 
wife  still  is  in  London.    He  speaks  English  very  well. 

Maj.  Humes.  Is  he  a  Bussian? 

Mr.  Leonard.  A  Lett.  Most  of  the  extraordinarv  commission  in 
Petrograd  are  Letts.  I  could  speak  better  Russian  than  most  of  the 
extraordinary  commission  in  Petrograd,  and  that  is  poor  enough. 
They  could  not  write.  They  got  a  list  of  prisoners  there,  and  when 
hev  came  in  to  take  them  out,  thev  could  not  read  the  names,  and  one 
>f  the  prisoners  would  have  to  stand  beside  them  and  read  the  names. 

Senator  Overman.  They  did  not  give  you  any  trial  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir. 

Maj.  Humes.  How  many  constitute  that  extraordinarv  commis- 

ion? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  do  not  know.  The  all-Russian  commission  in 
IWeow  is  a  very  elastic  structure,  and  this  man  Al  Peters  is  the 
ctual  head.  There  was  another  man  who  was  supposed  to  be  the 
ead.  but  Al  Peters  does  all  the  chair  work.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
amission  for  the  government  of  the  state.  There  are  no  require- 
lents — no  specifications. 

Maj.  Humes.  Now,  Mr.  Leonard,  during  your  travels  through 
lussia  did  you  come  in  contact  with  actual  examples  of  terrorism 
nd  brutality? 
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Mr.  Leonard.  I  had  been  in  Astrakhan.  I  had  been  sick.  Just 
before  I  was  arrested  I  came  up  to  Tsaritzin,  hoping  to  get  better. 
During  the  first  days  after  we  were  arrested  occurred  the  attempt  on 
the  life  of  Lenine,  and  just  before  that  two  or  three  of  the  prominent 
Bolsheviki  had  been  shot  and  attempts  had  been  made  to  kill  others, 
so  the  Bolsheviki  were  getting  nervous.  There  was  also  a  plot  in 
Astrakhan  to  overthrow  the  government.  They  had  some  fighting 
there,  and  it  was  while  we  were  in  jail  that  they  received  a  message 
from  Astrakhan  and  published  it  in  the  official  bulletin,  that  the  mili- 
tary commissar  there,  a  man  whom  I  had  known  and  had  dealings 
with,  telephoned  up  and  said  they  had  shot  800  officers  as  retaliation 
for  the  counter-revolution  plot,  and  as  a  retaliation  for  the  attempt 
on  the  life  of  Lenine. 

Maj.  Humes.  Those  were  officers  of  the  former  Russian  Army? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes.  That  is  almost  a  caste,  now.  The  BolsheviJri 
just  say  "  an  officer  "  and  that  classifies  him  as  belonging  to  that  cute. 

Then  in  July,  down  in  Tsaritzin,  they  were  taking  out  men  who 
were  distinctly  of  the  proletariat  but  who  belonged  to  this  other 
party ?  the  social  revolutionary  party,  as  we  could  see  from  our  cell 
We  did  not  know  how  many  they  were  shooting,  but  the  ditch  there 
in  wThich  they  were  buried  grew  every  night.  They  were  shooting  all 
the  time. 

Maj.  Humes.  Do  you  know  anything  about  looting;  did  you  come 
in  contact  with  any  of  that? 

Mr.  Leonard.  You  can  not  stop  it.  When  they  come  in  to  take  a 
town  they  just  take  things. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  dia  they  do  with  reference  to  looting  houses 
and  going  through  houses  after  they  had  taken  a  town  ? 

Mr.  Leonard,  xhey  do  not  loot.  They  say  they  own  all  the  prop- 
erty of  the  nation,  that  it  is  all  public  property,  and  they  just  taw 
what  thev  want. 

Maj.  Humes.  All  the  personal  property  is  the  common  property 
of  each  individual  in  the  nation? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes;  and  then  they  go  in  and  help  themselves.  I 
got  acquainted  with  a  Jew  who  had  been  in  New  York  who  was  a 
commissar  down  there;  I  clo  not  know  just  what  kind.  His  first  act 
on  taking  office  was  to  distribute  all  the  silk  stockings  they  found 
there  to  all  the  peasant  women  and  working  women — to  all  those  who 
belonged  to  labor  unions  or  whose  husbands  did.  The  Jew  was  very 
scared  at  this  time  because  the  Cossacks  were  coming,  and  he  was 
going  to  use  his  'American  library  card  as  an  American  passport  to 
get  out 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  can  not  remember. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  see  many  of  these  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago Bolshevik  sympathizers? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  was  in  the  provinces  all  the  time.  People  who 
came  over  had  an  opportunity  to  get  the  good  jobs,  and  they  wot 
in  the  center. 

Senator  Overman.  They  were  in  with  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  talk  to  any  of  them  ? 
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.*.  Leonard.  I  talked  with  just  this  man.    That  is  the  only  case 

BW. 

aator  Nelson.  Where  had  he  lived  in  this  country  ? 

%  Leonard.  In  New  York. 

aator  Nelson.  On  the  East  Side? 

\  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

aator  Overman.  His  idea  in  going  over  there,  Mr.  Leonard, 

:hat  he  thought  it  was  going  to  be  a  good  time,  I  guess. 

\  Leonard.  Thought  it  was  going  to  be  a  good  time.    He 

,ed  that  he  had  never  done  a  day^s  work  in  his  life. 

aator  Nelson.  A  Hebrew? 

*.  Leonard.  Yes. 

aator  Neuson.  And  had  never  done  a  day's  work  in  his  life? 

\  Leonard.  And  did  not  intend  to. 

aator  Overman.  And  he  wanted  to  come  over  to  this  country 

do  the  same  thing.    ' 

\  Leonard.  No;  he  was  worried  about  his  life,  and  he  was  going 

me  over  here  where  he  would  be  safe. 

nator  Overman.  Did  you  know  Lenine?    Did  you  ever  see  him? 

\  Leonard.  No,  sir. 

fiator  Overman.  Or  Trotzky? 

'.  Leonard.  No,  sir.    It  might  be  interesting  to  quote  this  man 

•ovsky,  a  man  who  ought  to  know,  as  he  was  in  the  people's 

;il  in  Russia. 

lator  Nelson.  Who? 

.  Leonard.  This  man  with  whom  I  was  in  jail,  this  oil  commis- 

man.     He  said  that  everybody  trusted  Lenine — that  is,  of  the 

levik  party — that  everybody  trusted  and  respected  and  admired 

le.    They  admired  Trotzky.    He  is  their  best  orator,  the  most 

ant  orator  in  Russia  to-day,  but  they  have  not  the  same  faith  in 

that  they  have  in  Lenine.     Lenine,  they  think,  is  absolutely 

;t — he  is  an  idealist,  a  fanatic,  but  he  is  honest — whereas  Trotzky 

►able  and  brilliant,  but  they  think  he  has  personal  ambitions,  and 

nany  of  them  think  that  he  is  getting  an  army — you  see  he  is  the 

ter  of  the  army  and  minister  of  the  navy — and  that  he  is  try- 

>  make  this  army  loyal  to  him  as  an  individual  rather  than  to 

overnment,  and  that  he  is  seeking  an  opportunity  to  rise.     I 

tand  that  out  as  the  opinion  of  a  very  intelligent,  educated,  and 

?al  Bolshevik. 

iator  Overman.  He  is  a  man  of  property  and  yet  a  Bolshevik? 

,  Leonard.  He  has  no  property.    He  is  a  man  of  education. 

id  been  a  revolutionist  all  his  life,  and  had  been  wounded  in  the 

ition  of  1905;  was  a  student,  I  think,  in  Italy  and  a  student 

iere,  but  a  man  of  no  property. 

iator  Nelson.  Trotzky  lived  in  this  country  for  a  while,  did  he 

Leonard.  Trotzky  has  been  here. 
ator  Nelson.  You  refer  to  Lenine? 

Leonard.  I  was  referring  to  this  man  who  gave  me  these  data. 
ator  Overman.  Did  Makrovsky  tell  you  what  they  propose  to 
rhat  the  plans  are  of  these  Bolsheviki  ? 

Leonard.  Yes;  he  told  about  their  ideals,  and  all  of  that.  As 
xs  I  could  compare  them,  it  was  to  bring  into  operation  the 
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(Jolden  Rule;  they  had  fine  ideals.  But  it  was  very  interesting  to  se 
that  he  changed  absolutely  there  in  prison.  It  was  not  for  fear  o 
personal  danger,  though  there  was  that — he  was  not  afraid  of  hi 
I i IV  --but  he  had  sacrificed  everything  for  the  revolution,  that  ha* 
been  his  religion,  and  now  the  revolution  had  come  and  as  long  as  h 
was  in  Moscow  he  was  fairly  well  satisfied,  because  something  wa 
happening  there,  but  the  minute  he  got  off  in  the  provinces  and  sa* 
what  was  taking  place,  it  was  a  pathetic  sight  to  see  him.  His  faitl 
was  broken,  and  although  he  came  to  prison  a  Bolshevik,  when  h< 
left  he  was  a  Menshevik,  absolutely.  He  said,  "  The  time  is  not  ripe 
We  can  not  put  the  thing  through.  It  must  come  by  evolution  and 
not  by  revolution.'' 

Ma  j.  Humes.  Can  you  think  of  any  occurrences  that  you  have  not 
related  along  the  line  of  the  activities  of  the  Bolshevik  government? 
I  f  so.  just  proceed  and  relate  them. 

Mr.  Lkonakd.  I  will  try  to  emphasize  this,  that  Bolshevism  is  a 
rule  of  a  minority.  The  Bolshcviki  gained  their  power  in  November. 
They  promised  peace  and  bread,  and  to  the  peasants  land:  peace, 
bread,  and  land — peace,  bread,  and  freedom.  By  freedom  they 
meant  giving  the  workman  a  chance  to  nationalize  industry,  to  social- 
ize industry,  to  take  complete  control,  and  with  those  three  slogans 
they  captured  the  "Russian  Army,  and  every  bod  v  was  a  good  Bolshe- 
\  il<  as  long  as  it  meant  getting  his  land  or  getting  his  factory. 

Then  when  the  government  tried  to  take  his  wheat  from  the  peasant 
at  a  fixed  price — a  much  lower  price  than  he  could  get  in  the  open 
market — and  when  the  price  of  manufactured  articles  was  rising 
^M'ty  day,  the  peasant  said  it  was  unjust  and  that  this  was  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  factory  men.  They  said,  "The  first  thing  they  do  h 
hi  form  their  committees  and  lessen  their  hours  of  labor,  and  then 
ihi'V  raise  their  wages  and  make  them  retroactive,  so  that  thev  ffei 
(Ins  increase  °f  wages  for  a  year  or  more  back,  and  the  result  of  it  is 
I  hut  I  lie  prices  of  goods  must  rise,  and  at  the  same  time  they  arc 
lnweriiig  I  he  price  of  wheat:  so  we  are  getting  it  both  ways."  That 
can  ed  the.  great  split  between  the  peasants — the  farmers — and  the 
workmen. 

Then  there  was  a  plan  in  Petrograd  and  in  Moscow  to  arm  thea 
inch  m.hI  send  them  down  into  the  provinces  to  take  the  wheat  bj 
fiiiee,  which,  of  course,  did  not  appeal  to  the  peasants. 

The  peasant  is  conservative,  more  conservative  than  the  industria 
worker  in  Russia,  and  in  a  local  soviet  of  peasants  sometimes  the; 
would  not  elect  a  Bolshevik  soviet,  but  would  elect  a  social  revolu 
t  Miliary  soviet,  belonging  to  the  social  revolutionary  party.  Then  th 
|lolshc\iki  would  send  down  and  by  force  of  arms  would  expel  tha 
mi\  iet  and  either  restore  the  Bolshevik  soviet  or  create  a  new  Bolshe 
\  ik  soviet. 

Hut,  still  the  conditions  did  not  satisfv  them,  and  so  this  last  fal 
Lcnine  put-  in  the  program  of  these  committees  of  the  poor.  Thes 
are  committees  made  up  of  the  riffraff  of  the  peasants,  those  peopl 
who  have  not  any  land  or  have  not  any  property,  people  that  dran] 
up  all  the  money  they  ever  made,  people  without  any  ambition.  H 
put  them  in  control  of  the  Soviets,  or  to  control  the  action  of  th 
ho\  iets:  and  so  they  have  a  combined  function,  they  are  executive  am 
administrative:  and,  of  course,  that  does  not  appeal  to  the  peasant 
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The  peasant  wants  to  elect  his  committee  and  have  his  soviet  have  the 
power.  Then  here  come  these  people,  the  riffraff,  and  try  to  take 
what  they  want.  I  know  in  some  villages  they  could  not  elect  any 
committees  of  the  poor  because  they  did  not  have  any  poor  peasants. 
Then  they  would  import  them  from  some  place. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  the  officers  take  anv  part  in  this  Bolshevik 
movement?  ^  , 

Mr.  Leonard.  Not  what  you  would  call  regular  officers.  Some  of 
the  students  who  had  always  been  revolutionary,  and  who  since  the 
war  had  come  through  quick  training  camps,  came  back  in  the  low 
grades  as  commissioned  officers,  and  also  some  who  had  risen  from 
the  ranks,  and  some  men  who  saw  a  chance  to  make  a  career  for  them- 
selves, took  part  in  it. 

Senator  Overman.  Where  was  the  German  army  while  all  this  was 
going  on  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  Germans  were  transferring  their  army  from  the 
eastern  front  to  the  western  front.  During  all  this  time  there  was 
hardly  any  fighting.  After  that  advance  of  June,  1018,  came  a  re- 
treat, and  then  fighting  practically  stopped.  There  was  desultory 
fighting. 

•Senator  Nelson.  And  the  German  troops  were  sent  to  the  western 
front. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  they  fraternize  with  the  Germans  at  all, 
while  you  were  there  ? 
Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  The  Germans  wTere  encouraging  the  Bolshevik 
movement  i 
Mr.  Leonard.  Very  much  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  see  any  of  these  Bolshevik  troops? 
Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  »sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  the  troops  of  the  army. 
Mr.  Leonard.  Of  the  Bolshevik  army? 
Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 
Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  have  German  officers  among  them? 
Mr.  Leonard.  None  that  I  ever  saw,  except  in  this,  that  they  had 
what  they  called  international  battalions  of  the  red  army,  made  up 
for  the  most  part  of  prisoner  of  war.     But  there  were  very  few 
officers  among:  them.     There  were  noncommissioned  officers,  but  very 
few  commissioned  officers. 
Maj.  Humes.  You  mean  German  noncommissioned  officers? 
Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir.     They  had  this  international  battalion  com- 
posed of  Germans,  Austrians,  Hungarians,  and  Chinese. 
Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  have  any  sailors  there — Russian  sailors? 
Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  thev  in  the  Bolshevik  army? 
*  Mr.  Leonard.  They  were  at  first.  But  they  are  not  idealists,  by 
kinv  means.  They  are  not  fighting  for  anv  ideals.  The  sailors  are 
i  the  roughnecks  of  Russia.  They  terrorize.  For  instance,  80  sailor* 
£  came  to  Suma  and  held  up  the  town,  held  it  for  two  days,  and  arrested 
all  the  government  officials.  Thev  went  into  the  port  towns  of 
Xovorssiisk  and  other  towns,  and  tliey  told  me  that  when  they  came 
to  Odessa  none  of  the  sailors  had  less  than  40,000  rubles.     They  had 
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looted  the  banks.  A  crowd  of  20  to  40  would  come  into  a  town  and 
take  the  hotel  and  insist  they  were  going  to  live  there.  In  one  town 
one  of  the  government  officials  tried  to  get  me  a  room  in  the  hotel 
and  he  could  not  do  it.     They  did  not  dare  throw  the  sailors  out. 

Senator  Nelson.  These  were  Black  Sea  sailors? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir.  They  were  all  the  same,  Baltic  or  Black 
Sea. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  the  Baltic  sailors  bad  i 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir;  thev  are  more  of  the  regular  sailor  type. 
Most  of  the  regular  army  of  Russia  was  killed,  but  the  navy,  of 
course,  did  not  suffer,  so  they  have  the  old  men,  still,  men  who  are 
not  afraid,  and  who  have  been  harshlv  treated  and  are  out  for  re- 
venge  and  a  wild  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  your  experience  in  getting  out  from 
Petrograd  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Why,  there  was  no  experience,  except  that  when 
the  way  was  open  they  gave  us  permission  and  we  went  to  a  Finnish 
port. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  have  to  buy  your  way  across? 

Air.  Leonard.  We  had  to  buy  our  baggage  through  the  customs 
and  have  it  called  down,  and  we  went  out  with  a  Norwegian  courier. 
Between  us  we  had  a  good  deal  of  baggage,  enough  to  fill  a  little 
handcart,  and  they  carried  our  baggage  through  the  customs,  about 
four  minutes'  walk,  and  charged  us  a  thousand  rubles,  which  went 
to  the  government  employees  there. 

Senator  Sterling.  Mr.  Leonard,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  little  more 
particularly  about  soviet  government  in  Russia.  Can  you  say  about 
now  many  of  the  soviet  governments  there  are  in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  left  there  in  the  middle  of  November,  and  there 
have  been  so  many  changes.  I  can  not  sat. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  soviet  government  is  an  old  institution  in 
Russia,  is  it  not?  Even  before  the  revolution,  and  for  a  long  time, 
they  had  soviet  governments,  had  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  They  attempted  in  the  revo- 
lution of  1905  to  establish  the  Soviets  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  work- 
men. When  the  revolution  was  overthrown  in  1905  of  course  those 
Soviets  were  abolished — destroyed — but  since  then  it  has  been  an  ide* 
nf  their  own  that  if  they  ever  had  the  power  they  would  establish 
this  government  of  the  councils. 

Senator  Sterling.  Coincident  with  the  revolution  itself  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Czar,  a  number  of  these  soviet  governments  were 
established  there? 

Mr.  Leonard.  These  Soviets,  these  councils,  were  established,  but 
took  no  part  in  the  government  aside  from  criticizing.    At  that  time 
there  was  a  dual  government  under  Kerenskv — or  rather,  the  first  pro- 
visional government — and  th^t  was  really  the  Petrograd  soviet.    The     - 
Petrograd  soviet  wanted  to  have  things  done  its  own  wav  but  re-    : 
fused  to  take  the  power  itself.  j 

Senator  Sterling.  What  is  the  territorial   jurisdiction  of  theBB    i 
soviet  councils  or  governments?    Do  they  have  one  for  the  city! 

Mr.  Leonard.  On  the  top  they  have  this  all-Russian  soviet  whit 
meets  in  Moscow.     Then  there  will  be  a  district  of  several  stat 
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which  has  a  district  soviet,  and  then  each  state  will  have  a  state 
soviet,  and  each  city  will  have  a  soviet. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  do  you  call  a  state  now,  in  Eussia? 
Mr.  Leonard.  One  of  the  ol<l  provinces  we  would  call  a  state.    It 
is  a  geographical  division.    They  will  have  a  soviet  for  a  state,  and 
then  a  city  will  have  its  soviet,  and  then  a  ward  will  have  its  soviet ; 
but  they  are  all  tied  up  together. 

Senator  Sterling.  They  have  the  federal  supreme  soviet,  then  the 
district  Soviets,  then  the  state  Soviets,  and  then  the  city  and  village 
Soviets  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  and  then  the  agriculturalists  will  have  the 
county  Soviets. 

Senator  Sterling.  On  the  establishment  of  those  Soviets  were  they 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki  ? 
Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  the  Bolsheviki  succeed  in  capturing  thorn 
later? 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  Bolsheviki  captured  them  by  propaganda,  and 
the  Soviets  as  first  established  were  more  radical  than  the  first  pro- 
visional government;  but  at  that  time  they  were  nof  Bolshevik,  and 
it  was  only  about  in  July  that  the  Bolshevik  movement  got  to  be  seri- 
ous in  Petrograd.  Then  they  were  electing  their  members  into  these 
Soviets,  so  gradually  by  absorption  most  of  the  Soviets  became  Bol- 
shevik, and  it  was  only  when  they  found  that  they  had  the  Soviets  in 
this  manner  that  they  attempted  to  overthrow  the  government.  The 
Soviets   were   not   captured   by   force;   it   was   by   absorption. 

Senator  Sterling.  Are  there  any  considerable  number  of  soviet 
governments  or  councils  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  Leonard.  At  the  present  time  I  would  say  none  whatsoever 
in  bolshevik  Russia,  because  such  do  not  exist. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  do  vou  understand  bv  bolshevik  Russia  ? 
I  want  to  know  what  part  of  Russia,  if  any,  is  not  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Bolshevik  movement? 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  Ukraine,  part  of  it,  is  not  under  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernment. But  T  see  by  the  papers  that  the  Bolshevists  are  advancing 
into  the  Ukraine. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  about  that  territory  captured  by  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  and  the  Little  Russian  armies  in  Vologda  for  "200 
miles  along  the  Volga  River?     Is  that  under  Bolshevik  rule? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  think  it  is,  now.    It  has  been  recaptured.    They 

drove  the  Czecho-Slovaks  out  of  Samara   in   September,  I  should 

say,  but  for  a  time  the  Czecho-Slovaks  had  control  of  the  Volga  River. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Would  it  be  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  the 

Bolsheviki  rule  over  the  greater  part  of  European  Russia  now  i 

Air.  Leonard.  TV'AT>.out  a  mw  it  wrul'l  be  hard  to  sp.t\  hvt  T  ^houll 
say  it  would  be  a  little  more  than  a  half.  Finland  is  out.  part  of 
Poland,  and  part  of  TTcraine.  The  Caucasus  is  in,  and  then  the 
Thn  Cossacks;  so  that  it  leaves  Big  Russia,  what  they  call  Big  Russia, 
n  their  hands.  So  I  should  sav  it  would  be  pretty  evenly  distributed ; 
>erhaps  a  little  more  than  half. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  about  the  government  in  northern  Russia, 
iround  Archangel? 
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Mr.  Leon  aim).  Of  course,  that  is  not  Bolshevik. 

Senator  Stirling.  But  they  have  there  the  soviet  councils,  do  thev 
not* 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  really  do  not  know — I  have  never  been  there — but  I 
do  not  think  so.    1  think  they  have  some  other  form  of  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  northern  part  of  Russia,  north  of  the  Si- 
berian Railroad,  around  the  White  Sea  and  Archangel,  and  up  in 
that  country,  is  very  thinly  settled? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Very  sparsely  settled. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  a  country  of  vast  swamps  and  heavy  timber? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  there  are  few  people  there,  comparatively  \ 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  settlement  in  Russia  is  south  of  wjint  3011 
call  the  Siberian  Railroad? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  North  of  that  it  is  practically  what  we  would 
rail  largely  a  nonsettled  country,  is  not  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  you  in  the  northern  part  at  all? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir;  I  was  not.  I  gained  this  information  from 
a  British  major  who  was  in  jail  in  Moscow  with  us. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  not  some  European  capitalists  built  a  road 
1 1  f >  to  the  Kola  Peninsula,  on  the  Murman  coast? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  GOO  or  700  miles  long? 

Mr.  Leonard.  About  that  distance. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  there  is  an  older  road  from  Vologda  up 
lo  Archangel  I 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  a  road  connected  with  Viatka,  east  of  that, 
n  station  west  of  Perm? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  passed  through  there  in  July. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  did  you  go  out? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  wentbv  the  railroad  through  Irkutsk. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  far  east  from  the  European  Russian 
boundary  is  Irkutsk? 

Mr.  Leonard.  It  is  just  about  half  way  across  Siberia. 

Senator  Sterling.  Where,  from  Lake  Baikal? 

Mr.  Leonard.  About  40  miles  west  of  Lake  Baikal. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  about  that  region  in  there,  is  that  under 
Bolshevik  rule,  along  the  trans-Siberian  road? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  can  not  say  now,  because  it  is  changing  so  often. 
Mr.  Storey  came  from  there  after  I  did. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  think  the  country  from  Vladivostok  up  as  far 
w(^t  as  Omsk  in  western  Siberia,  and  perhaps  across  as  far  as  Perm, 
is  practically  under  the  control  of  the  anti-Bolsheviki,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Czecho-Slavs,  the  Japanese,  the  French,  and  the  English. 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  think  that  for  a  time  the  eastern  part,  near  Vladi- 
vostok, and  then  the  Urals,  were  in  the  possession  of  the  anti-Bol- 
sheviki, whereas  around  Irkutsk  they  were  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  they  have  been  cleaned  out  of  there.    Irku! 
i<  near  Lake  Baikal  and  is  the  capital  of  eastern  Siberia? 
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Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  has  become  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Army 
that  was  fighting  there  and  holding  for  a  time  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad? 

Mr.  Leonard.  They  have  had  to  retreat  because  they  had  no  sup- 
port at  all.  It  was  meant  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  a  Siberian  gov- 
ernment, but  instead  of  having  one  government  they  had  over  a  hun- 
dred there.  The  army  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  were  underfed  and  un- 
derclothed  and  had  tremendous  losses,  out  of  440,000  troops  their 
casualties  were  40  per  cent,  and  when  no  support  tame  they  had  to 
withdraw  to  save  themselves. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you' meet  Col.  Lebedeff  I 

Mr.  Leonard.  No;  I  did  not  meet  him. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  have  heard  of  him?  He  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  Czecho-Slovak  Army  and  helped  in  the  raising  of 
a  loval  Russian  Army. 

ifr.  Leonard.  I  do  not  know  whether — he  was  across  the  line,  evi- 
dently. We  got  very  little  news  there.  We  got  news  from  across  the 
line*  onlv  once  in  a  while. 

Senator  Nelson.  Part  of  the  Ukraine  is  now  held  by  the  Bolshe- 
viki,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  If  you  can  believe  the  newspapers,  they  have  taken 
almost  as  far  as  Kiev. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  in  the  western  part  of  the  Ukraine? 

Mr.  Leonard.  It  is  in  the  northeastern  part.  The  Ukraine  runs 
like  that  |  indicating],  and  it  is  in  the  northeastern  part. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  claim  clear  from  the  boundary  4 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir:  but  the  line  runs  like  that  (indicating]. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  is  it  with  the  Cossacks  on  the  steppes  back  of 
the  lower  Volga?    Do  not  the  Don  Cossacks  hold  that? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  that  is  not  under  control  of  the  Bolsheviki, 
is  it  ^ 

Mr.  Leonard.  When  I  left  it  was  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  country  up  around  the  Dvina  River,  is  that 
in  control  of  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No;  that  was  in  control  of  the  anti-Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that  the  center  of  the  Bolshevik  power  there 
is  in  what  they  call  Greater  Russia,  and  a  part  of  Little  Russia,  and 
a  part  of  Ukraine.    That  is  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir.  Its  big  center  is  in  Moscow.  It  is  an 
industrial  movement.  It  is  a  movement  of  the  armed  minority  of  the 
industrial  classes — the  factory  workmen. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that,  roughly  speaking,  they  have  got  about 
half  of  Russia  proper  under  their  control  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  It  would  show  approximately  a  half,  I  would  guess 
I  would  make  no  definite  statement  without  a  map. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  have  practically  lost  control  of  Siberia  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir.  A  question  has  been  raised  here  about 
food.  I  would  say  that  there  is  sufficient  food  in  Russia,  provided 
:here  could  be  distribution.  In  the  northern  Caucasus  there  are 
mnendous  supplies  of  wheat.  They  have  not  touched  the  crops  for 
wo  or  three  years  back.    They  have  the  crops  stored  there. 
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Senator  Nelson.  They  have  poor  transportation  facilities? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Very  poor.  During  the  summer  they  can  transport 
by  the  river.  One  railroad  was  absolutely  cut  off  and  the  other 
railroad  was  cut  off  a  good  part  of  the  time;  and  it  is  only  a  single- 
track  road,  anyway. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  railroad  from  Baku  cut  off? 

Mr.  Leonard.  When  I  was  there  it  was  cut  off  by  the  hill  tribes. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  in  the  oil  fields  on  the  southwest  side  of 
the  Caspian  Sea? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  believe  vou  said  that  the  Bolsheviki  had  control 
of  Astrakhan  I 

Mr.  Leonard.  They  had  when  I  was  there.  I  see  by  the  papers 
that  the  British  are  supposed  to  have  entered  Astrakhan. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  a  British  fleet  is  outside  of  Odessa,  in  the 
Black  Sea  i 

Mr.  Leonard.  So  the  papers  say. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  the  principal  town  in  southern  Russia,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  their  greatest  wheat  market? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Right  face  to  face  with  what  they  call  the  Black 
Belt  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  country  immediately  around  Odessa  is 
not  under  the  control  of  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Plow  is  it  down  in  the  Crimea? 

Mr.  Leonard.  When  I  was  in  Russia  nobody  knew  what  was  hap- 
pening down  there.     They  had  different  governments  down  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Bolsheviki  did  not  have  control  of  them? 

Mr.  Leonard.  That  was  a  part  of  Ukraine,  so  the  Bolsheviki  were 
nut  in  control  there  at  that  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  country  around  the  north  side  of  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  that  is,  where  the  Don  enters  into  it 

Mr.  Leonard.  That  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 

Senator  Nklson.  And  the  Bolsheviki  have  no  control  there? 

Mr.  Lkonard.  No:  thev  were  driven  back  bv  the  Don  Cossacks  and 

•  * 

by  the  (ierinans. 

Senator  Nklson.  The  Don  Cossacks — that  is,  the  older  element — 
are  not  with  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Lkunard.  Their  loyalty  is  wavering  because  they  have  not 
iiiiv  monev  or  supplies. 

Senator  Nklson.  But  if  they  had  money  or  supplies,  they  would 
be  all  right  • 

Mr.  Lkunard.  I'nless  they  are  all  tired.  There  is  that  feeling,  and 
there  was  that  split  between  the  Don  Cossacks  and  the  younger  Cus- 
^arkv.  who  had  been  to  the  front  and  came  back  stronglv  tainted  with 
Bolshevism.  For  a  time  thev  were  widely  split,  and  ttien  thev  came 
together.     The  younger  Cossacks  wanted  their  own  land. 

Senator  Nklson.  Do  you.  not  have  an  idea,  Mr.  Leonard,  that  the  - 
outcome  will  be  this,  that  the  Russian  peasants  and  the  Cossacks  and  " 
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the  remnants  of  the  old  Russian  Army  will  by-and-by  unite  and  be 
able  to  stamp  out  the  Bolsheviki  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Provided  they  can  unite.  That  has  yet  to  be 
proved.  That  has  been  the  trouble  over  there.  That  has  been  the 
reason  the  Bolshevik  party  has  been  able  to  hold  its  position,  be- 
cause not  of  strength  of  its  own  but  because  of  the  weakness  of  its 
opponents. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  that  Russian  ad- 
miral who  has  assumed  control  of  the  Siberian  Railroad? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Admiral  Kolchak. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  is  anti-Bolshevik? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes.  sir;  very  much  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  he  seems  to  have  done  pretty  well  lately  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Omsk? 

Mr.  Leonard.  You  get  more  information  about  that  than  I  do,  be- 
cause when  I  was  in  Russia  we  got  absolutely  nothing  over  there,  as 
to  anybody. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  you  have  kept  track  of  the  papers  since  you 
have  come  here? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  gather  from  the  newspapers  that  he  has  been  a 
reactionary. 

Senator  Nelson.  Naturally,  the  tendency  of  the  Cossacks  would 
be  toward  the  conservative  side,  as  toward  the  Russian  side — anti- 
Bolshevik — would  it  not? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes.  The  feeling  of  the  Cossacks  was  that  they 
would  defend  their  own  territory,  but  they  were  opposed  to  invading 
Bolshevik  Russia  in  order  to  overthrow  the  Bolshevik  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  they  would  never  submit  to  the  Bolshevik 
government?  t 

Mr.  Leonard.  Some  of  them  have  done  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  Thev  would  not  allow  their  lands  to  be  taken 

fts 

awav  from  them? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Some  of  them  have  done  so.  The  trouble  in  the 
whole  situation  was  that  they  would  not  unite.  They  would  figjht 
among  themselves  until  the  Bolshevik  party  came  in,  and  then  when 
they  were  powerless  and  their  arms  had  been  taken  away  they  would 
begin  to  think  about  getting  together;  and  eventually  they  did,  but 
at  tremendous  cost. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  apprehend  that  ultimately  there  will 
be  dissension  among  the  Bolshevik  leaders,  and  they  will  break  up 
into  sections  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  They  probably  will. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Leonard.  That  is  very  probable,  except  for  this,  that  they 
are  pretty  keen  men,  and  they  know  that  their  only  safety  lies  in 
sticking  by  each  other;  that  the  minute  they  start  fighting  among 
themselves,  the  whole  thing  falls. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  there  many  of  those  Bolshevik  leaders  that 
fcave  lived  here  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  do  not  know.  In  the  provinces  where  I  was  most 
of  the  time  there  were  very  few.  My  friends  who  have  been  in  Petro- 
grad  and  Moscow  say  that  thefe  are  a  great  number  of  them  there. 
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I  In*  foreign  minister  of  the  Petrograd  government  is  a  m:in  who  has 
i>c4-n  in  Amcriea. 

-senator  X k.i ..son.  What  i.s  his  name? 

Mr   I «io\  \wi).  Zorin. 

Senator  Xki^on.  What  is  liis  real  name? 

Mr    I.KoNAKi).  I  do  not  know. 

'Mimhir  Xki^on.  Is  lie  a  German  or  a  Hebrew?  * 

Mi    l.i:o\  xin».   Xo:  he  is  a  Russian,  so  far  as  I  could  say. 

■•.■nnhir  Xi.i.hov.   He  is  a  real  Russian? 

Mi    I.iiin  mid.  He  is  neither  a  German  nor  a  Hebrew. 

•.ni.iior  Sti:hu\o.  Wliat  is  the  thought,  among  those  0]>posed  to 
\\w  Icderal  movement,  in  regard  to  allied  intervention,  and  the  use 
•  •I    i    .ullieieiil  military  force? 

Mi  Li  o\  \m».  At  first  they  said  "  All  we  need  is  a  nucleus/'  Thev 
in  I  "  Why,  with  a  regiment  of  American,  or  British,  or  French 
I'ldiei-.  \m«  eoiild  take  Moscow.  Why  not  send  us  just  a  nucleus?" 
Ihr\  roiild  lake  the  town,  hut  they  could  not  hold  it,  of  course. 
Ilirv  now  no  longer  asked  for  such  help,  but  the  people  I  knew 
w  oiled  the  allies  to  come  in  and  save  them.  For  instance,  the  Finns 
u.-ie  liking  for  help.  Hut  the  people  I  met  throughout  Russia,  as 
i.i.  ni l\  '.laied,  had  been  through  the  four  years  of  war  and  suffer- 
in.-  .oid  were  apathetic,  and  they  were  expecting  the  allies  to  come 
in  .mil   .nve  them. 

Miuilor  Stk.im.imj.  AYith  a  small  allied  force  they  could  at  one  time 
\i  im  I nkeii  Moscow  and  prevented  the  establishment  of  the  Bolshevik 
.■n\rt  iiiuent   there? 

Mi  I.i  o\ Aim.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  AVith  all  these  counter- 
.  iiiliiiiniiai'v  plots  that  I  saw  it  was  easv  at  anv  time  to  take  a  citv. 
t . •  1 1  wh/il  i:.  the  use  of  it  ?  You  can  not  hold  it.  There  is  one  com- 
...i-iui\  there,  and  all  around  von  are  the  eneinv.  You  have  no  wav 
.  ■.-,  it  1 1 1  *  *  ammunition,  and  that  is  the  whole  trouble.  But  as  to  put- 
,  ...     »  nucleus  n\'  a  militarv  force  there,  it  has  been  tried  in  three 

«  

.-'  1. 1     .oid  ha**  not  been  a  ^ncce><  anvwhere.     Thev  gave  them  40,000 

,  .  m>  poo  ( .-echo  Sloxak^.  trooiw  than  \\honi  there  are  no  1  tetter  fight- 

mi  i h««  world,  and  the  army  did  not   materialize.     The  Czeeho- 

!..\  ik     for  mm  era  I  mouths  fought   airaiiw  overwhelming  numbers 

.  .  '  1 1 1 1 -i II \ ,  Iici-mum*  of  lack  of  Mipport.  had.  to  withdraw. 

I  h.  \   1 1  ied  the  vjune  thir.g  down  in  I>aku.     They  silked  the  aid  of 

.  ..    Hi  in-  h  lo  come  oxer  from  Kn^ili,  which  i-  ahout  1*  hours  bv  boat, 

. .■■!  tin  \  a-.ked  them  lo  mmuI  up  a  Mnall  sjroup  of  British,  with  British 

■  I. .  .  \     ind  '.ome  armored  car**,  a'.d  some  ^v.n-  and  ammunition.     The 

»....,  \\  1 1- ponded.     The\  m1:*!  up  a-  -out  .*►«»  othd-r-.  if  I  remember  cor- 

.    .!\    -.\\\y\  -exei.i!  hundred  men,  :;vd  1  thivk  xvrre  to  have  about  2.000 

.   w\x\  ■  oine  atmoivd  car-  :v.  Haltu.     Thc\  c  nM  r.of  h«:hl  the  town. 

p.-oplc  Au\  noi   iall\    aroT.-i  them.      At   the  <-\me  time  that  the 

■  ;■'.   \\cic  a- \  r**  a:,!  of  the  l*:t>  *.  t    cv  \x  o;v  making  Turkish  flags 

x> ,  M    \     Km  ■*••!«.  ilai'^  *r  ;he:v  ,,:-mii->.  -»  that  -hey  would  be  ready 

.  .  !■■■  i  p  the  :  \:\\\\  \\m:  .  xx  ■ -./  cxcv>'.h-  «r.    There  came  up  a  small 

,     i -. -. ,    ■.  i'.cx   1o!::vj:  !ov  :*.*-o'.'t  T^o  ^  ri'v  :r.c.  then  had  to  go  back. 

l  'i,-  M<!i,!.;:o">.  x\  ere  v.ot   xe:\    t.^^.n^.c  tor  iryinir  out  anything 

\u  Inn:'/,,  bivai'.M*  there  xxew  tv:  v.i:r:>  :r«  op<  there,  and  it  seems  . 

/•  o  i he  all;***,  had  to  do  moM  of  1 5\o  rhihtr^  :here.  . 

Vuuer  \nsov   AYheiv  i^  that  * 
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Air.  Leonard.  Archangel.  So  that  at  three  different  places  where 
it  has  been  tried — two  places  where  it  has  been  tried  under  good  con- 
ditions and  one  place  where  conditions  were  not  so  good — the  at- 
tempts have  failed. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that  more  than  a  mere  nucleus  of  an  army 
would  be  required  to  maintain  order  and  keep  the  Bolsheviki  in 
check  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  With  the  port  of  Archangel  and  that  post  on  the 
Murman  coast,  on  the  Kola  Peninsula,  and  with  all  the  ports  on  the 
Black  Sea  under  the  control  of  the  allies,  and  also  the  ports  along  the 
Baltic  under  the  control  of  the  British  and  French  fleets,  those  Bol- 
sheviki are  cut  off  from  the  sea  in  Petrograd,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  will  not  that  ultimately  lead  to  their  coming 
down  from  the  high  tree  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  It  may  lead  to  it  ultimately.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
with  a  population  85  per  cent  of  whom  are  peasants  who  have  not 
any  very  great  demands,  they  can  exist  on  what  they  have  and  what 
thev  can  raise. 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  but  those  industrial  workers  have  got  to  get 
raw  materials. 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  To  carry  on  their  manufacturing;  and  if  they  do 
not  get  to  work  and  earn  something,  where  wTill  they  be  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Thev  will  print  more  money. 

Senator  Nelson,  "the  last  that  they  got  printed  was  at  Leipzig,  I 
believe  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  They  may  have  gotten  some  there,  but  now  they 
print  it  in  every  town.  They  have  commandeered  practically  all  of 
the  lithographing  establishments,  and  are  printing  the  money. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  a  man  bv  the  name  of  Harold 
Kellock? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Are  you  in  position  to  say  what  acreage  was 
planted  in  spring  grain  and  in  spring  wheat  in  1918,  as  compared  with 
ordinary  years? 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  men  of  whom  I  asked  that  question  clown  in  the 
northern  Caucasus,  which  is  a  very  rich  country,  said  that  it  was 
about  75  per  cent  they  thought.     The  big  estates  have  been  taken  and 

■  divided  up.  On  that  stretch  southwest  of  Tsaritzin  there  has  been 
very  little  planted  because  of  the  civil  war — fighting  all  the  time. 
Some  was  planted,  but  there  was  no  harvest,  as  there  was  fighting 
all  the  time.  In  Tsaritzin,  they  sent  out  the  women  into  the  fields. 
They  gathered  all  the  women  and  sent  them  out  to  do  what  harvest - 

■  ingthey  could  behind  the  armies.  I  should  say  that  there  is  no  ques- 
|  tion  of  shortage — of  dire  shortage — of  grain  in  Russia,  provided  they 
!can  get  it  to  Moscow  and  Petrograd:  provided  they  have  the  trans- 

■  portation  necessary,  or  can  stop  the  fighting  to  let  the  trains  go  by. 

I  was  talking  with  a  man  who  had  been  detailed  from  a  Petrograd 
factory  to  get  some  wheat  to  Petrograd  last  spring.  At  that  time 
the  railroad  was  not  cut;  but  his  preparations  for  getting  that  wheat 
consisted  of  a  special  train,  carrying  armed  men  with  machine  guns. 
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They  had  all  the  cars  and  orders  to  get  the  grain,  but  they  hi 
have  that  protection  in  order  to  get  the  grain  through  to  protc 
from  the  other  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Here  is  a  statement  which  I  will  read  fn 
magazine. 

Senator  Sterling.  From  what  are  you  going  to  read  ? 

Senator  Wolcott.  This  is  from  an  article  written  by  Harold 
lock  in  the  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine  of  February  of  this 
entitled  "Aunt  Einmv  wants  to  know  who  is  a  Bolsheviki,  and  v 
I  read  as  follows : 

But  in  spite  of  these  terrible  things  the  spring  planting  was  done.  \ 
bigger  acreage  was  sown  than  at  any  time  since  the  war.  The  peasants 
working  for  themselves. 

Xow,  he  must  have  referred  to  the  spring  of  1918.     What 
you  to  say  as  to  the  accuracy  of  that  statement? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  would  say,  from  my  knowledge,  that  it  i 
accurate.     There  are  three  things  opposed  to  it.     In  the  first  \ 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  civil  war — civil  fighting.    The  men 
under  arms  and  could  not  work.    In  other  places  where  it  had 
planted  the  harvest  could  not  be  reaped  because  of  the  figh 

Around  Samara,  which  is  a  fertile  place,  they  could  not  ] 
because  of  lack  of  seed.  The  seed  was  gathered  up  from  old  es 
and  distributed,  but  because  of  the  famine  the  peasants  took  the 
grain  and  ate  it.  The  fact  is  that  the  peasant  is  a  hard-headec 
low.  He  is  not  sure  who  is  going  to  reap  the  grain  that  he  pi 
Under  those  conditions  he  does  not  see  any  good  in  putting  his  m 
into  the  grain  and  the  seed  and  his  time  into  the  cultivation  of 

Still  another  thing  is  that  the  peasants  have  more  paper  in 
than  thev  want.  Thev  have  literallv  thousands  of  rubles, 
since  the  war  started,  since  the  prohibition  of  vodka,  the  pei 
has  been  putting  money  into  the  savings  banks  and  buying  tl 
for  his  house  and  buying  phonographs.  Even  in  1916  this  was 
out  in  Siberia,  that  a  peasant  who  had  20  acres,  and  before  thai 
planted  and  cultivated  the  whole  20  acres,  was  able  to  make  a  1 
and  had  been  making  a  lot  more  money  than  he  did  lx?fore  \i 
say,  u  What  is  the  use  of  planting  20  acres?  I  can  live  just  as 
if  I  plant  only  10  acres.''  So  that  he  has  been  planting  10  acre? 
letting  the  other  10  acres  lie.  Xow,  the  same  thing  holds  much 
when  his  crop  is  taken  from  him  at  a  price  which  he  considers  m 
and  when  at  the  same  time  with  the  money  which  he  is  griv< 
return  he  can  not  buy  anything  that  he  wants.  He  is  paid  fo 
crop  in  paper  money.  He  does  not  know  who  is  going  to  harvest 
crop,  anyway:  so  he  is  going  to  plant  just  enough  to  keep  himsel 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  spoke  of  one  district,  I  think  you  sa 
was  down  in  the  Caucasus 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott  (continuing).  Where  there  are  abundant  <] 
tities  of  grain  now,  if  they  could  just  transport  it? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcoit.  In  the  spring  of  1918  was  that  district  u 
Bolshevik  control  ( 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  district  was.  The  river  was  in  the  control,  a 
May,  of  the  Czechs.    The  central  part  of  the  Volga  River  was  in ' 
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control.  Both  the  mouth  and  the  source  of  the  Volga  are  held  in  the 
control  of  the  Bolsheviki,  but  the  center  was  under  the  control  of  the 
Czechs,  and  they  could  not  get  anything  past.  There  was  a  railroad 
running  from  there  straight  up  to  Moscow,  which  ran  through  the 
Ukraine,  but  that  was  impossible  to  be  used.     There  is  one  other 

road  that  zigzags  up 

.  Senator  Wolcott.  I  am  not  concerned  so  much  about  the  trans- 
portation problem.  I  am  trying  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  statement 
of  this  article  that  the  author  puts  in  this  Good  Housekeeping  Maga- 
zine.  That  is  what  I  am  concerned  about. 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  said  that  the  statement  I  read  was  inaccu- 
rate? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Confining  the  statement  to  that  portion  of 
Russia  that  the  Bolsheviki  control,  would  vou  sav  that  it  was  just 
mildly  inaccurate  or  that  it  was  grossly  inaccurate? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  would  say  that  it  was  mildly  inaccurate. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  is  not  a  gross  misstatement  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No  ;  my  estimate  would  be  75  per  cent.  He  says  more 
than  100  per  cent. 

Senator  Wolcott.  No  ;  he  does  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Leonard.  He  says  more  than  ever  was  planted  before. 

Senator  Wolcott.  At  any  time  since  the  war. 

Mr.  Leonard.  My  statement  is  that  75  per  cent  has  been  planted. 
He  says  over  100  per  cent,  whereas  I  have  said  75  per  cent. 

Senator  Overman.  Have  you  noticed  since  you  have  been  home  any 
propaganda  of  this  Bolshevik  business  going  on  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Leonard.  A  week  ago  Sunday  I  went  up  on  the  north  side  of 
Minneapolis,  where  thev  advertised  a  plav  in  Russian  bv  the  Russian 
blavic  Educational  Society — under  the  auspices  of  that  society.  It 
was  a  little  one-act  play  put  on  by  amateurs,  which  was  a  tirade 
against  capitalism  and  the  injustice  of  capitalism;  and  after  that  a 
man  who  had  been  a  delegate  to  the  soviet  congress  in  New  York 
came  out  and  delivered  a  speech  in  favor  of  Bolshevism,  and 
rather 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  that  in  Russian? 

Mr.  Leonard.  In  Russian — and  he  rather  sneeringly  spoke  of  the 

United  States  and  its  President :  but  it  was  an  out-and-out  Bolshevik 

speech,  for  he  said  that  the  Russians  under  the  Bolsheviki  were 

;  living  far  better  than  they  ever  had  before,  and  he  held  up  the 

[Bolshevik  government  as  the  ideal  government. 

Senator  Xelsox.  What  is  his  name? 
I     Mr.  Leonard.  Gregorin. 
!    Maj.  Humes.  Is  that  his  first  name? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  that  is  his  last  name.     I  think  his  first  name 
Tvas  Alex.    The  thing  that  impressed  me  most  was  that  this  audience 
*as  fairly  well  dressed. 
,  Senator  Hardwick.  How  was  he  received  ? 
\.  Mr.  Leonard.  He  received  an  (nation.    The  whole  audience  stood 

honor  of  the  fallen  heroes.  Karl  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxem- 


in  he 
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Senator  Nelson.  They  have  poor  transportation  facilities? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Very  poor.  During  the  summer  they  can  transport 
by  the  river.  One  railroad  was  absolutely  cut  off  and  the  other 
railroad  was  cut  off  a  good  part  of  the  time;  and  it  is  only  a  single- 
track  road,  anyway. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  railroad  from  Baku  cut  off! 

Mr.  Leonard.  When  I  was  there  it  was  cut  off  by  the  hill  tribes. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  in  the  oil  fields  on  the  southwest  side  of 
the  Caspian  Sea? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  believe  vou  said  that  the  Bolsheviki  had  control 
of  Astrakhan  i 

Mr.  Leonard.  They  had  when  I  was  there.  I  see  by  the  papers 
that  the  British  are  supposed  to  have  entered  Astrakhan. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  a  British  fleet  is  outside  of  Odessa,  in  the 
Black  Sea? 

Mr.  Leonard.  So  the  papers  say. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  the  principal  town  in  southern  Russia,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  their  greatest  wheat  market? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Bight  face  to  face  with  what  they  call  the  Black 
Belt  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  country  immediately  around  Odessa  is 
not  under  the  control  of  the  Bolsheviki  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  is  it  down  in  the  Crimea? 

Mr.  Leonard.  When  I  was  in  Bussia  nobody  knew  what  was  hap- 
pening down  there.     They  had  different  governments  down  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Bolsheviki  did  not  have  control  of  them? 

Mr.  Leonard.  That  was  a  part  of  Ukraine,  so  the  Bolsheviki  were 
not  in  control  there  at  that  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  countrv  around  the  north  side  of  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  that  is,  where  the  Don  enters  into  it 

Mr.  Leonard.  That  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  Bolsheviki  have  no  control  there? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No;  they  were  driven  back  by  the  Don  Cossacks  and 
by  the  Germans.  j 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Don  Cossacks — that  is,  the  older  element- 
are  not  with  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Their  lovalty  is  wavering  because  thev  have  not 
any  money  or  supplies. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  if  they  had  money  or  supplies,  they  would 
be  all  right  ( 

Mr.  Leonard.  Unless  they  are  all  tired.     There  is  that  feeling,  a» 
there  was  that  split  between  the  Don  Cossacks  and  the  younger  C<*" 
sicks,  who  had  been  to  the  front  and  came  back  stronglv  tainted  wifL 
Bolshevism.     For  a  time  they  were  widely  split,  and  tlien  they 
together.     The  younger  Cossacks  wanted  their  own  land. 

Senator  Nklsox.  Do  you.  not  have  an  idea,  Mr.  Leonard,  that 
outcome  will  be  this,  that  the  Russian  peasants  and  the  Cossacks 
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ubles.  That  was  raised  by  act  of  law.  That  is  what  they  are 
naking  officially.  What  some  of  them  get  in  other  ways  is  hun- 
Ireds  of  thousands.     Others  do  not  take  a  cent  in  that  way. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  is  well  known  that  they  are  getting  a  lot  on 
the  side? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Some  of  them  are.  Others  are  not.  This  man  who 
"was  in  jail  with  me,  Makrofsky,  was  getting  his  1,000  rubles  a 
month,  and  that  was  all,  and  there  was  absolutely  no  graft ;  whereas 
an  old  Jewish  fish  merchant  who  was  down  in  Navorossisk  made 
liimself  minister  of  finance,  and  it  was  not  many  weeks  before  he 
sent  his  wife  out  of  the  country  with  millions. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  was  not  an  idealist  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  He  was  not  an  idealist. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  was  not  restricted  to  his  1,000  rubles  a 
month  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Here  is  this  statement  [reading]  : 

For  the  first  time  a  real  school  system  has  heen  formed,  and  every  child  in 
fteriet  Russia  goes  to  school. 

Mr.  Leonard.  That  is  the  best  department  they  have. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  schools  are  running,  are  they? 

Mr.  Leonard.  They  are,  in  a  different  fashion.  Everything  is 
State.  They  do  not  allow  the  private  schools  or  private  gvmnasia 
to  function  any  more.  They  are  trying  to  put  on  great  reforms  in 
feeding  the  children  in  the  schools,  and  in  playgrounds,  and  so  forth. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  put  into  the  faculties  of  their  schools  jani- 
tors and  washwomen,  and  let  them  have  a  vote  in  determining  the 
curricula  of  the  institutions.  They  have  done  away  with  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  universities,  because  they  say  that  works 
only  to  the  good  of  the  capitalist  class.  Only  those  who  come  from 
the  capitalist  class  can  comply  with  the  requirements;  so  they  say, 
fcWe  must  admit  anybody  who  comes  to  the  university,  equally/' 

They  have  a  big  program  and  are  doing  things. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  was  just  going  to  ask,  are  they  doing  things? 

Mr.  Leonard.  In  several  places  they  are. 

Senator  Wolcott.  In  other  words,  they  are  teaching  the  three  Rs, 
-rod  their  educational  program  seems  to  support  their  theory,  very 
^largely? 

!_  Mr." Leonard.  Yes:  but  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  this  here,  the 
[.thing  that  this  man  said  in  his  speech  in  Minneapolis,  this  Russian, 
fc.*as  that  people  accused  the  Russians  of  being  uneducated.  "  But.M 
th  said,  *'  I  call  that  man  educated  who  has  class  consciousness.M 

vSenator  Nelson.  Was  that  at  north  Minneapolis? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  it  on  the  east  or  the  west  side? 

Mr.  Leonard.  It  was  on  the  west  side. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  there  many  there? 

Mr.  Leonard.  About  300. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  the  character  of  the  people  who  were 
Were  thev  Russians? 
.  Leonard.  They  are  all  Russians.     The  whole  thing  was  in  the 
age.     And  that  is  one  thing  they  are  trying  to  do  in  this 

ool,  namelv,  to  inculcate  class  consciousness. 
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Senator  Ovkkman.  Now,  carrying  out  the  idea  of  this  revolution. 
\ou  have  told  us  about  one  meeting;  do  you  know  of  any  other 
propaganda  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Lkonaku.  No;  I  know  of 

Senator  Ovkkman.  In  magazines  and  papers? 

Mr.  li»:oNAi(i>.  None;  except  that  the  New  Republic  print,  it  seems 
to  im\  is  as  one-sided  as  the  stuff  of  the  so-called  tools  of  capitalism 

print. 

Senator  Ovkkman.  This  article  from  which  Senator  Wolcott  has 
lend  here,  does  not  that  sound  a  little  bit  like  it  might  he- 


Mr.  I«konaki>.  It  seems  to  me  too  optimistic.  The  trouble  is  that 
,i  yuod  many  of  these  writers  go  to  Petrograd  and  Moscow  and  meet 
(he  mo-.!  intelligent  Bolshevik  leaders,  w-ho  make  themselves  very 
nice  to  them,  and  they  can  make  a  very  good  impression,  because  they 
.lie  educated.  They  talk  about  this  great  ideal,  and  nobody  can  op- 
inio them.  Then  those  people  come  home  and  say  that  it  is  a 
line  program.  1  know  one  magazine  writer  that  came  over  there 
<ind  w\v-  personally  conducted  through  some  of  the  prisons,  and  came 
.•lit  in  an  article  saying  that  the  prisons  were  better  than  thev  had 
been,  a  in  I  were  not  bad.  Well,  I-  was  never  personally  conducted 
.iitHiud,  but  the  only  £ood  things  that  I  saw  were  what  was  leftover 
I  mm  tin*  old  regime,  m  the  prisons. 

\nd  this  same  writer  met  Al.  Peters,  "one  of  the  nicest  men  she 
r\ei  met."  He  was  assigned  as  interpreter  for  the  Bolsheviki.  He 
w,\  .  a  man  who  was  shooting  people  \vithout  trial  all  the  time. 

Senator  Nklson.  He  was  the  lord  high  executioner? 

Mr  IiIonaiu).  He  was  the  man  who  told  the  Norwegian  attache 
ili.il  be  was  going  to  shoot  us.  Tic  said  that  we  were  all  counter- 
i.<\tiliitiomsts.  He  said  that  without  looking  at  our  papers.  When 
\ie  ei»l  back  these  papers  had  not  been  touched. 

.  .ritator  Nklson.  lie  w:is  the  kind  of  man  that  Byron  speaks  of  j 
hi  In  .  poem  "The  Corsair,"  of  whom  he  says: 

li     w.i*i  Hie  nilUlesi-inatineml  man  that  ever  sruttle<l  ship  or  cut  a  throat. 

|  I  Slighter.  |  ■ 

•.enator  Ovkkman.  Their  government  looks  pretty  good  on  paper*  j 

inn  i  heir  net  ions  do  not  correspond  with  their  theory.     It  was  testi- 

hf(|  here  this  morning  thrt  these  fellows  feel  that  they  have  a  right 

i<>  Am  iv.  they  please  and  take  what  they  please,  and  do  as  they  please  j 

ei'iteiallv.     Do  you  helieve  that?  "  j 

Mi    hhiNAim.  Do  1  helieve  in  that?  I 

.' .eualor  Ovkkman.  Do  vou  helieve  that  that  is  so?  j 

Mi     Lion  vim.   Yes:  that  is  their  program.  j 

Senator  Nklson.  Did  vou  come  across  Albert  Rhvs  Williams  over  j 

i        /  *  " 

i  m»»i  e  .  ; 

Mi     I.kon  van.  No.  sir. 
* ieiuilor   Nklson.   You   never  met   him? 

Mi     l.roNVKn.   No.  sir:  T  knew  that  he  was  there:  but.  as  I  say,l 
\»  »  .  in  the  provinces  most  of  the  time. 
Senator  Nklson.  Did  you  know  anything  of  his  activities? 
Mr    Lion  \ki>.  Nothing:  no,  sir. 
Set  hi  tor  Nklson.   You  l,wt  a  good  deal. 
Mr,  liKnN  \iu>.  I  gues^  I  did. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  anything  about  their  program 
looking  forward  to  socialization  of  women  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  was  in  Samara  at  the  time  that  came  out  in  the 
papers,  and  I  have  in  my  possession,  some  place,  their  placards  deny- 
ing that.  They  say  that  is  not  true.  They  say  that  was  put  up 
by  the  counter-revolutionary  element  in  order  to  discredit  them,  and 
that  it  was  done  by  a  group  of  anarchists  who  have  since  been 
arrested  by  the  Bolsneviki. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  whether  that  placard  was  put  up 
in  their  buildings ;  or  have  you  knowledge  of  that  ?  # 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  have  no  knowledge  on  that  subject.  It  was  not 
pot  up  in  other  places  where  I  had  been. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  that  the  only  thing  you  saw  over  there  that 
indicated,  or  that  gave  any  justification  for  the  idea,  that  the  so- 
called  program  for  the  socialization  of  women  was  in  their  minds? 
Was  that  the  only  piece  of  evidence  you  saw  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  That  was  the  only  piece  of  evidence  I  saw.  They 
are  aiming  toward  free  love.  They  are  doing  away  with  the  marriage 
ceremony,  and  they  have,  of  course,  adopted  a  civil  ceremony;  and 
in  some  places  they  have  it  for  a  term  of  years. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  want  your  opinion  on  that,  because  this  writer 
winds  up  with  an  article  and  says  that  after  all  the  test  of  it  will 
be  this,  "  How  will  it  affect  the  babies  of  young  married  folks,  and 
folks  who  do  not  get  along  very  well  ? "  You  say  this  is  a  part  of 
the  doctrine  of  these  leaders,  that  they  want  to  reform  the  marriage 
relation  and  make  terms  of  years  for  "the  married  state,  and  inaugu- 
rate free  love? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes;  that  is  in  their  program. 

Senator  Overman.  How  did  you  find  their  morals  there,  among 
the  men  and  women  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  They  have  a  different  moral  standard  from  what 
we  have  in  America. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  they  bad? 
t    Mr.  Leonard.  Thev  have  more  of  the  oriental  attitude. 

Senator  Nelson,  'that  man,  Maxim  Gorky,  I  believe  his  name  is, 
f.  whom  they  have  taken  into  the  fold,  is  about  as  immoral  as  they  can 
*  make  them. 

Mr.  Leonard.  There  was  great  rejoicing  when  he  came  back  to 
the  fold. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  is  bad  enough  to  leaven  the  whole  Bolshevik 
mass. 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  do  not  think  they  need  much  leavening. 

Senator  Overman.  But  they  rejoiced  when  he  returned? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  was  over  here  in  New  York  for  a  while. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Who  is  his  assistant? 

Mr.  Leonard. . 

Senator  Wolcott.  Commissar  of  education? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes.    For  a  time  he  withdrew  from  them  and  wa<* 

?rlv  opposed  to  them,  and  scattered  editorials  against  them,  and 

he  came  back. 

[Senator  Nelson.  My  recollection  is  that  he  was  over  here  in  New 

a  while,  and  that  he  left  the  country  in  disgrace,  because  they 

not  approve  of  his  having  a  bereft  wife  with  him. 
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Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  their  taking  over 
a  lot  of  young  girls  in  a  seminary  and  putting  the  Bolshevik  soldien 
in  with  them? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  never  knew  of  that. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  there  anything  else,  Major? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  will  say  that  the  program  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Bolshevik  party  is  directly  opposed  to  religion  and  to  what  we  knot 
as  the  home. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  is  their  argument  for  declaiming  against 
the  home? 

Mr.  Leonard.  They  say  the  home  does  not  give  the  children  a  fair 
chance.  They  have  not  had  a  happy  home  experience,  and  those 
who  have  lived  in  the  poorest  quarters  say  it  does  not  give  every- 
body a  fair  chance:  that  everybody  ought  to  start  equal,  and  the 
children  ought  to  be  taken  and  put  in  government  institutions  and 
given  the  same  education.  They  say  this  has  grown  up  from  capi- 
talism; that  true  love  does  not  enter  into  marriage;  that  now  it  is  ft 
system  of  barter  for  social  position  and  for  wealth,  and  all  of  thatae 
they  are  going  to  have  love,  and  provide  for  the  children  in  govern- 
ment institutions. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  to  say,  the  children  will  not  grow  up  in 
home  surroundings? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No. 

Senator  Wolcott.  If  they  carry  out  their  program,  then,  the  future 
men  and  women  will  have  no  recollection  of  home  life  or  of  the  home 
fireside,  with  their  parents  there. 

Mr.  Leonard.  No:  they  are  opposed  to  that. 

Maj.  Humes.  The  theory  is  that  the  children  are  to  l>e  taken  can 
of  by  the  State. 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  to  be  nationalized? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mai.  TIi'MEs.  Yes:  nationalized  in  that  wav. 

■»  » 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  do  not  believe  in  marriage,  because  it 
is  ji  part  of  the.  creed  of  the  capitalist  class,  is  not  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  thev  in  favor  of  divorce? 

Mr.  Leonard.  It  is  verv  easv  to  divorce. 

Senator  Overman.  They  do  not  have  to  go  to  Reno?  They  hav» 
no  Reno? 

Mr.  Leonard.  No. 

Senator  Xelson.  You  do  not  have  to  go  into  court  to  get  a  divorced 
The  man  just  makes  a  declaration  or  writing  to  the  woman  and  says,] 
;i  I  divorce  you,"  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  lias  the  woman  the  same  right  to  say  that  she  1 
divorces  the  man?  '-> 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir.  J 

Senator  Overman.  So  the  women  have  got  equal  rights  over  therel : 

Mr.  Leonard.   Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Leonard,  that  these  pro**-1 
ciples  appeal  to  the  ordinary  Russian  peasant  very  much,  or  is  thilj 
the  doctrine  of  the  leaders  who  are  preaching  it  ?  } 
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r.  Leonard.  I  do  not  think  that  it  appeals  to  the  Russian  peas- 
bnt  the  unrest  has  come  from  the  peasants  who  have  been  abroad 
le  industrial  cities  in  Russia,  where  they  have  had  poor  surround- 
and  have  been  ill  paid,  and  where  the  propaganda  has  been 
tg  on  among  them  for  years,  and  they  have  been  taught  that  they 
the  degruded  class,  the  exploited  class,  all  of  them.  So  there  is 
re  the  trouble  is  coming  from,  and  from  the  industrial  workmen, 
er  than  from  the  peasants.  The  peasant  had  one  need.  The 
ant  really  needed  land,  and  wanted  it,  and  when  he  got  land  he 
satisfied. 

mator  Nelson.  They  have  one  advantage  now,  that  they  do  not 
e  to  go  to  Nevada  or  any  of  these  western  cities  to  get  a  divorce, 
y  can  get  it  at  home. 
!r.  Leonard.  Yes. 

mator  Overman.  'What  about  the  churches?  Do  they  attend 
r  churches? 

r.  Leonard.  Yes:  the  peasants  still  attend  the  churches.  But  the 
•ch,  of  course,  has  been  disestablished,  and  the  Boisheviki  are 
ying  on  an  endless  propaganda  against  the  priesthood,  against 
L-lergy,  and  they  are  playing  up  everything  they  can  against  the 
£y,  and  they  publish  that  in  the  papers, 
'iiator  Overman.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  that? 
r.  Leonard.  To  discredit  the  church  because  the  church  has 
a  department  of  the  state.  It  has  been  a  very  conservative  in- 
tce  and  has  not  given  the  spiritual  leadership  to  the  people  that 
people  needed.  They  call  that  party  opposed  to  the  church  the 
k  Hundred. 

nator  Wolcott.  I  suppose  they  recognize  the  psycluological  fact 
if  they  can  destroy  the  faith  of  any  people  they  get  the  people 
a  condition  where  they  can  overthrow  anything  they  want  to 
throw  I 

r.  Leonard.  Yes;  and  that  is  just  it.  The  peasant  did  not  know 
;  he  was  fighting  for  in  this  war.  He  was  fighting  for  one 
>n,  because  the  Czar  told  him  his  duty  called  him ;  and  the  Czar 
the  church  were  very  closely  united,  and  when  the  Czar  was  over- 
svn  most  of  their  faith  fell  away.  If  now  the  Boisheviki  can 
•edit  the  church,  the  poor  peasant  is  absolutely  helpless.  He  has 
ing  to  cling  to. 

nator  Wolcott.  He  is  driftwood,  so  to  speak? 
r.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir. 
nator  Wolcott.  He  must  move  the  wav  his  leaders  want  to  move 

r.  Leonard.  Absolutely. 

nator  Nelson.  The  Russian  Church  was  the  backbone  of  the  old 

»rnrnent,  and  was  the  one  connecting  link  that  kept  the  peasants 

;hed  to  the  Government,  was  it  not,  to  a  large  extent? 

p.  Leonard.  Yes,  sir ;  to  a  very  great  extent. 

nator  Nelson.  Has  the  church  lost  the  influence  that  it  had 

e  past  ? 

?.  Leonard.  It  has  lost  its  influence  among  the  industrial  classes. 

nator  Nelson.  But  among  the  peasants? 

r.  Leonard.  The  peasants  still  go  to  church.     Where  their  priest 

>een  bad,  they  have  gotten  a  new  priest  there,  but  they  have  not 
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turned  against  the  church,  and  even  as  late  as  August  there  was  i 
decree  gotten  out  prohibiting  the  hanging  of  icons  in  any  public 
building  or  any  building  belonging  to  the  state.  Before  the  to 
with  Germany,  in  every  building  there  was  a  little  icon  hanging  up 
in  the  corner.  Down  in  the  department  of  the  Bolshevik  Cossacb 
they  still  had  all  their  icons  hanging  up,  because  they  said  they  vers 
called  for.  The  soldier  commissar  tried  to  make  them  put  them  oat, 
and  thev  said  thev  could  not  do  it,  for  if  the  Cossacks  oelieved  thlt 
thev  were  anti-Christian  they  would  not  have  their  support  at  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  the  great  chaos  that  prevailed  after  the  deatt 
of  the  imbecile  son  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  there  was  an  interregnum 
of  29  years  in  Russia,  and  it  was  through  the  church  that  tW_ 
finally  gathered  themselves  together  and  elected  Michael  Romano! 
as  the  Czar,  supplanting  the  old  line  of  rulers,  and  it  was  through 
the  church  that  they  succeeded  in  rallying  the  new  government 
together.  Xow,  do  you  not  believe  that  in  the  present  emergency 
church  will  be  a  great  help 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  have  faith  to  believe 

Senator  Nelson  (continuing).  In  the  rallying  and  gathering  tfrj 
gether  of  the  Russian  people  against  this  Bolshevik  system? 

Mr.  Leonard.  If  the  church  can  help  itself  and  produce  a  leadff 
who  can  unite  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  recollect  that  in  the  French  Revolution  they: 
attempted  to  destroy  all  religion,  and  the  church  altogether,  but  thjyj 
failed  in  it:  and  they  will  fail  here  in  making  wTar  on  the  Russia  j 
Church.     Do  you  not  think  they  will  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  peasants  and  the  church  and  the  Cossac 
and  the  conservative  element  will  get  together,  and  inside  of 
months  they  will  eliminate  that  Bolsheviki  crowd? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Once  they  can  all  get  together.    That  is  the  question] 

Senator  Overman.  Mr.  Leonard,  how  many  of  this  middle  ch 
the  bourgeoisie,  as  you  call  them — have  fled  Russia  on  account  of  tl 
terrorism? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  could  not  estimate  it,  but  a  great  number. 
Scandinavian  countries  arc  filled  with  them.     Thev  have  not 

_  • 

Russia,  but  fled  Bolshevik  Russia.     Kiev  was  crowded  with  thf 
and  Rostov,  and  the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks;  and  then,  to i 
somewhat   smaller  extent,  the  northern   Caucasus,  after  the 
Bolshevik  forces  cleared  out  of  the  place. 

Senator  Overman.  When  you  left  there  what  was  the  difference 
the  population  of  Moscow  from  what  it  was  when  yon  first 
there  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  do  not  know  about  Moscow.     I  was  brought 
under  guard. 

Senator  Overman.  How  about  Petrograd? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Petrograd  has  a  population  of  about  half  a  mi] 
now. 

Senator  Overman.  How  much  had  it  in  normal  times? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Away  over  a  million. 

Senator   Overman.  It    has  been   stated   here  that    it    was  n« 
2.000.000. 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes. 
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Senator  Nelson.  In  normal  times  it  had  about  2,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Yes;  the  population  was  told  me  bv  several  men. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  Moscow  they  had  about  500,000  or  600,000  in 

trmal  times? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  do  not  know.    I  should  say  the  population  was 

rger  than  that. 

Senator  Sterling,  What  has  become  of  some  of  the  revolutionary 

aders  there — the  leaders  in  the  Duma  at  the  time  of  the  breaking 

it  of  the  revolution — like  Miliukoff  ? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Miliukoff  was  down  in  the  Ukraine,  down  in  Kiev. 

ne  was  down  with  the  Don  Cossacks,  with  Gen.  Krostoff.     I  under- 

and  they  have  scattered  around.    Another  remained  in  the  north- 

t\  Caucasus. 

Senator  Overman.  What  became  of  these  great  generals? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Brussiloff  was  wounded,  while  lying  in  bed,  by  street 

rhting.    Alexieff  died  last  August,  and  Demetrius 

Senator  Overman.  What  became  of  Brussiloff? 

Mr.  Leonard.  He  was  wounded,  and  I  have  heard  the  rumor  that 

!  has  since  been  killed. 

Senator  Overman.  What  became  of  Korniloff? 

Mr.  Leonard.  He  was  killed. 

Senator  Overman.  Where  is  Kerensky? 

Mr.  Leonard.  He  is  over  in  England  some  place,  is  he  not? 

Senator  Overman.  How  about  Nicholas — what  became  of  him? 

Mr.  Leonard.  He  was  down  in  the  Crimea  when  the  Ukraine  was 

ken  by  a  force  of  Germans  and  Austrians.    I  think  he  is  still  in 

b  Crimea — still  in  Kiev.    The  Germans  said  they  were  going  to  take 

:n  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  he  was  in  the  Crimea  at  that  time.    Since 

it  I  have  heard  nothing. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  became  of  Nicholas? 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  grand  duke?    He  is  the  man  I  was  just  speak- 

r  of. 

senator  Overman.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  the  war 

s  produced,  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  he  was  a  great  general. 

Senator  Overman.  What  has  become  of  these  first  revolutionary 

ders  ? 

Mh\  Leonard.  They  have  gone  down  to  these  other  regions  which  I 
ve  named,  where  the  class  is  bourgeois.  Some  have  gone  out 
o  the  Scandinavian  countries,  but  very  few.  There  are  none  of 
>m  in  power.    Many  of  them  are  in  Siberia. 

Senator  Overman.  The  banks  have  all  been  taken  over,  have  thev 
t? 

Mr.  Leonard.  The  banks  have  all  been  nationalized,  and  all  the 
ivate  banks  have  been  reopened  as  branches  of  the  national  bank. 
ben  I  left  all  bank  deposits  had  been  arrested:  and  then  for  a  time 
U  could  get  out  100  rubles  a  month  on  check,  which  was  later 
.seel  to  about  a  thousand  rubles  a  month  by  check,  and  then  the 
aple  objected  to  that.  Of  course  there  were  no  deposits  under  such 
iditions.  and  then  thev  put  in  a  condition  that  of  any  money  you 
posited  after  a  certain  date  you  could  draw  as  much  as  you 
Jited.  Then  people  deposited  money,  but  when  they  tried  to  draw 
out  the  banks  said  they  did  not  have  any  money,  which  was  the 
tth. 
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Senator  Ovkhmax.  I  suppose  everybody  that  had  money  on  de- 
posit look  it  out? 

Mr.  Lkonakd.  Most  of  thorn  could  not  get  it.  The  turnover  eame 
loo  <jiiick. 

Senator  Xklsox.  Thev  i ommandeered  all  the  money? 

Mr.  Lkonaim).   Yes,  sir. 

Si-iuitnr  Ovkumax.  Did  vou  hear  anv  talk  there  about  doing  awav 
with  all  money  and  not  having  any  money  at  all  1 

Mr.  lii.oNAKi).  Xo:  but  they  might  as  well  do  something  like  that, 
lit'c.iiiMi  the  present  money  does  not  amount  to  anything.  In  each 
I  it  lie  di.-.trirt  there  are  a  dozen  making  counterfeit  money.  Some  of  it 
i  made  in  Austria,  some  is  made  in  Germany,  and  a  great  deal  is 
nine ha  in  Russia  itself. 

Si  mi  tor  Nki^on.  Xo  spe"ic  circulates  there? 

Mr.  LroNAim.  Xo,  sir. 

Mm  j.  Ih.MKs.  Gentlemen,  I  have  here  for  the  record — I  do  not  knot 
w  hell. or  you  want  it  all  read  or  not — an  excerpt  from  the  official 
llolshcvik  newspaper  detailing  their  state  budget  for  the  second  half 
of  I  In*,  vear  1018,  showing  that  the  total  amount  of  expenditures  of 
tin.  ivpuMir  for  1018  is  estimated  at  48.000,000.000  rubles,  or  about 
s-'.'ijMMMMMMKH).    Do  you  care  to  have  it  all  read? 

.Senator  Ovkhmax.  Xo;  just  put  it  in  the.  record.  ! 

(Tin1  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:)  j 

T!!K  STATE  lUWiKT   KOR   TIIK   SKi'OXD  ITAT.F-YKAR    ids. 

■I'lii*  work  in  connection  with  I  lie  drawing  up  ami  examination  of  the  budget 
..r  Mil-  lb 'public  tor  tho  second  half  of  1018  ami  I  ho  jronernl  balancing  of  snu* 
I.  i  .  liiM-n  completed. 

I'm-  total  an. earn  of  State  expenditures  for  tho  current  half-yon  r  Is  estimated 
:,)  ■■•hmmmmhmioo  <  17,nOO,OiMM>00,  or  70  per  cont  above  tho  previous  half  yearl 
i  he  int.'il  amount   of  exponditudres  of  tho  Republic  for  liUS  is  estimated  at 
n;  (mm),<mmM)vM»  rubles.  1 

Tin'  first  place,  in  proprrtion  to  tho  amount  of  expenditures,  is  occupied  bf  j 
iiu-  military  commissariat,  tho  total  amount  of  tho  expenditures  of  whli. 
•  •!  :ii  p..-mmuhmu>0O  (7.700.000.000  ordinary  expenditures  and  l.TOQlr  ■ 
i)*mmm)i)  i>M ra ordinary).  Comparing  this  with  the  total  for  tho  first  half-yetf; 
i  .vkj.ihhi.ihhi),  tho  expenditures  of  the  commissariat  increased  by  3,700.000.000i 
i ! i > 1 1   Is  ti-'i  per  cont. 

The  -.ccund  place  is  hold  by  tho  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  orgauutt" 
1 1, m  hi'  t'coiimui.'  and  trading  conditions  of  the  State  and  tho  exploitation  <t 
i he  Stale  enterprises.  The  expenditures  are  distributed  among  the  deparfr 
i  lit.  if  -i  as  fullows:  To  tho  commissariat  of  ways  of  communication  and  tW 
.  ii'if  management   of  waterways  is  apportioned  4.2  billion  rubles:  to  the  con* 

.iiiii if  tho  Suite  const  ructions--!  billion;  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  Statf 

IVoiioiiiIcs  l.d  billions:  and  SOO.uoo.iioo  for  oivratinx  expenses  ami  for  tW 
i-iiM-r  of  excess  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  nationalization  of  enteC 
i hi  vi.  The  total  aiuount  of  expendluiros  of  this  character  entered  in  tW 
iiiiil.i'l  is  estimated  at  approximately  S.OnO.000.000  {'27  per  cent  of  the  tottf 
,ii iiount  o\%  expenditures). 

The  following  place  in  the  budget  is  occupied  by  the  expenditures  for  eff 
•  .iiional  purposes.  In  comparison  with  the  lirst  half-year  the  apportioning 
i.ir  M:e  commissariat  of  national  education  is  .">  times  jrreater  and  is  estiniatd 
■i  ■.'.  I  biilions  jairaiiist  O.o  billion  for  the  first  half-year.)  In  jrenerul  the  teg 
. i mount  of  expenditures  for  oducaiionul  purposes  reaches  12.3  per  cent  of  *■ 
. .  ■  i : 1 1   budget. 

The  fourth  nI:"-o  in  tho  hud.wr  1 10  per  cent  of  the  budget)  Is  occupied 
expenditure*  which  are  created  by  the  extraordinary  economic  condition 
i In*  nation,  i.  e..  expenditures  for  rnranlzarlon  of  fooil  supply.  For  this  ; 
pose,  accord  im:  to  the  estimate  of  the  commissariat  of  food  supply,  the  1* 

i 
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s  apportioned  for  the  current  half  year  3.1  billions — that  is,  two  and  one-half 
mes  more  than  in  the  first  half  year. 

Especially  noteworthy,  in  comparison  with  the  budgets  of  previous  years, 
re  the  separate  estimates  for  health  conservation,  social  insurance,  regulation 
f  labor  and  insurance  of  same,  fire  insurance,  and  for  work  in  connection 
ith  different  natiunaliths.  The  total  exi>cnditures,  according  to  these  esti- 
uites,  equal  1.000.000.000  (3.5  per  cent),  having  increased  five  times  in  com- 
tirison  with  the  amount  of  the  first  half  year. 

Other  departments  in  proportion  to  their  expenditures  are  as  follows:  The 
'oinmissariat  of  Finance,  1.2  billions:  the  Commissariat  of  Interior.  018.000,000; 
tie  Commissariat  of  Justice,  236,000,000;  State  Control,  64,000,000;  the  Cen- 
ral  Statistical  Department,  48,000,000;  the  Commissariat  of  the  Property  of 
he  Republic,  40.000.000:  the  all-Russian  central  executive  committee  of  Soviets, 
2.0OO.00O:  mid,  finally,  the  last  place  is  occupied  by  the  Commissariat  of  For- 
Ipn  Relations,  with  an  apportionment  of  5,000,000  roubles. 

With  all  its  advantages  the  budget  has  vital  defects,  namely,  its  deficit ;  the 
>tal  of  State  revenues  for  the  second  half  year  is  estimated  at  about  12.7 
illlon  rubles.  Consequently  the  difference  between  the  expenditures  and  the 
evenue  is  above  16.000.000.000.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  out  of 
he  12.7  billion  rubles  of  the  State  revenue,  10,000.000,000  rubles  are  derived 
rom  special  taxes,  that  the  ordinary  revenue  of  2.7  billions  is  only  approxi- 
lately  estimated,  and  that  according  to  the  first  half  year  the  income  does 
ot  come  up  to  expectations  entertained  when  compiling  the  budget  of  reve- 
ues.  the  deficit  of  the  budget  appears  to  be  still  of  a  most  serious  character. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  ROBERT  M.  STOREY. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Senator  Overman.  Where  are  vou  from  ? 

Mr.  Storey.  Urbana,  111. 

Senator  Overman.  How  long  have  you  been  back  from  Russia? 

Mr.  Storey.  I  got  back  in  August. 

Senator  Overman.  How  long  were  you  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Storey.  About  a  year  and  four  months. 

Senator  Overman.  What  position  did  you  hold  over  there? 

Mr.  SfroREY.  I  went  over  as  the  representative  of  the  American 
foung  Men's  Christian  Association.  I  was  in  European  Russia  for 
ibont  eight  months  and  in  Siberia  for  the  balance  of  the  time,  in 
Aarge  of  the  work  there. 

Senator  Overman.  Go  on  and  state  in  your  own  way  the  conditions 
Wer  there. 

Mr.  Storey.  The  impression  made  upon  me  when  T  went  into 
Russia  was  cumulative,  to  the  effect  that  we  were  entering  a  country 
Much  had  been  very  seriously  worn  out  by  the  war.  The  condi- 
tions in  Siberia  were  not  so  bad. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  enter  from  the  Siberian  end? 

Mr.  Storey.  I  entered  from  Vladivostok. 

Maj.  Humes.  Where  were  you  with  reference  to  the  revolution? 

Tas  it  before  the  Bolshevik  revolution? 

Mr.  Storey.  It  was  after  the  March  revolution,  ves:  but  as  vou 

)t  further  into  liusaia  ii  l>et-ainc  more1  wv.d  him-?  npiK.io.it  * imt  yi.u 

rere  in  a  country  that  had  been  at  war  and  the  resources  of  which 

id  been  seriously  drained. 

Entering  Moscow  early  in  November,  I  was  there  during  the  st rug- 
between  the  cadets  and  the  supporters  of  the  Kerensky  regime 
lerally  against  the  Bolshevist  movement.  The  fighting  there 
ted  for  about  a  week.  It  wavered  back  and  forth.  Troops  which 
brought  in  from  the  outside  to  help  support  the  government 
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were  in  almost  every  case  turned  to  the  support  of  the  Bolshevis 
group,  and  finally,  about  a  week  after  the  fighting  started,  and  afte 
considerable  damage  was  done  and  perhaps  2,000  lives  had  been  lost 
the  Bolsheviki  were  able  to  take  command  of  the  city. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  influences  were  brought  to  bear  on  thoa 
troops  to  win  them  over  to  the  support  of  the  Bolshevik  movement! 

Mr.  Storey.  My  judgment  there  is  that  they  probably  had  been  woi 
over  before  they  were  brought  into  reach  of  the  city.  Certainly  tk 
morale  of  the  entire  Russian  Army  had  been  thoroughly  rotted  oul 
long  before  any  American  visitors  reached  Russia.  My  own  judg- 
ment is  that  the  damage  had  already  been  done  before  the  first  revolu- 
tion took,  place,  and  that  at  no  time,  probably,  after  the  fall  of  1916 
was  there  any  expectation  that  the  old  army  could  be  rehabilitated 
and  made  into  an  effective  fighting  force  for  any  of  the  causes  or 
appeals  which  could  then  be  made  to  them.  Certainly  at  no  time 
after  the  You:\j;  Meirs  Christian  Association  became  active  in  the 
field  was  there  a;iy  such  opportunity. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  disaffection  among  the  troops  at  that 
early  time  was  due  to  Bolshevik  propaganda  ? 

Mr.  Storey.  No;  it  was  not,  altogether.  It  was  due  to  the  circum- 
stances of  their  life.  They  were  poorly  armed,  poorly  equipped,  and 
they  did  not  know  why  they  were  fighting  or  what  they  were  fighting 
for,  particularly  after  they  had  lost  confidence  in  their  leaders,  as 
they  did.  The  stories  of  corruption  of  the  old  regime  during  the  war 
almost  paralleled  anything  that  I  have  met  with  since.  The  fall  of 
Riga,  I  have  heard  it  said  many  times,  was  the  result  of  a  dicker  for 
millions  of  rubles'  worth  of  supplies. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  old  regime  having  fallen  and  the  Czar  hav- 
ing  been  deposed,  did  not  the  troops  have  faith  in  Kerensky? 

Mr.  Storey.  No;  I  think  not.  At  one  time  it  seemed  as  thoujA 
he  might  rally  them.  No  part  of  Russia  wanted  to  fight  after  the 
revolution.  A  certain  part  of  it  felt  under  obligation  to  do  so,  but  I 
have  not  encountered  any  enthusiasm  in  any  part  of  Russia  for  cod- 
t inning  war. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  the  failure  of  Kert 
ensky  in  the  matter  of  discipline?     Did  he  not  relax  the  army 
cipline  to  such  an  extent  that  it  aided  this  Bolshevik  sentiment? 

Mr.  Storey.  I  have  heard  two  sides  to  that.    One  was  that  thep! 
visional  cabinet  was  responsible  for  that  famous  edict,  No.  1,  whi 
did  relax  the  discipline,  and  the  other  was  that  it  was  a  spuri 
document  that  had  been  sent  out  and  which  thev  did  not  have 
courage  to  combat  quickly  enough. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  soldiers  got  to  understand  that  they  did 
have  to  salute  tlieir  superior  officers? 

Mr.  Storey.  Certainly;  that  was  true. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  claimed  that  the}-  stood  on  the  same  i 
in.nr  exactly  as  an  officer? 

Mr.  Storey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  were  entitled  to  the  same  privileges 
the  same  accommodations  and  everything? 

Mr.  Storey.  They  did  not  go  to  that  extent  all  at  once,  but 
was  a  gradual  development  as  they  felt  their  power.    The  tends 
as  they  became  familiar  with  their  officers,  was  to  become  moife « 
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or  Overman.  It  has  been  said  here  that  the  Bolshevik!  had 
itipathv  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Why 
t? 

Storey.  Their  attitude  toward  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
ion,  I  should  say,  was  twofold.  I  ought  to  say  that  up  to 
\  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  definitely  allied  it- 
h  the  Czechs,  it  was  tolerated  in  Russia  and  was  permitted 
nsiderable  work,  and  was  given  some  facilities  for  its  work ; 
e  came  a  time  when,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  wTas  working 
:h  the  Czechs  who  were  fighting  the  Bolsheviki,  they  de- 

that  it  make  a  choice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  that 
ever  actually  had  to  be  made,  because  the  American  Govern- 
dered  its  subjects  out  of  Russia ;  but  certainly  the  association 
the  eve  of  having  to  make  such  a  choice.  The  two  reasons 
he  main,  these,  that  owing  to  their  past  knowledge  and  con- 

of  Christianity  as  exhibited  in  the  Russian  Church,  an 
3nt  of  the  old  regime,  they  were  anti-Christian.  To  them 
5  what  Christianity  represented.  The  second  reason  was  that 
re  suspicious  that  the  American  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
was  in  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  keep  Russia  in 

and  was  an  instrument  of  the  American  Government  and  the 
stic  groups  who  supported  the  association  in  helping  to  re- 
i  morale  of  the  Russian  Army,  and  the  soldiers  did  not  want 
r  did,  of  course,  the  Bolsheviki  care  for  it;  and  I  think  it 
e  truth  to  say  that  the  utterances  of  some  of  the  association 
as  to  the  reasons  for  sending  men  to  Russia  and  for  sending 
make  the  effort  there  were  that  it  was  in  prder  to  hold  the 

Army  on  that  front.  Whether  those  utterances  ever  reached 
or  not  I  do  not  know.     Certainly  we  had  that  to  combat 

;ly. 

3r  Overman.  When  was  it  that  you  left  Russia  ? 

torey.  I  left  there  the  last  of  November. 

or  Overman.  After  the  signing  of  the  armistice? 

)Torey.  Yes;  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice.     I  was  in 

the  latter  part  of  the  time  I  was  there. 

or  Overman.  Can  you  go  on  and  give  us  your  judgment  of 

lition  of  things  over  there,  the  terrorism,  and  so  on? 

torey.  In  the  main,  I  think  I  could  summarize  the  situation, 

ked  at  it,  substantially  as  follows.    May  I  preface  that  by 

hat  my  interest  was  rather  that  of  a  student  of  the  Govern- 

?cause  that  has  been  my  teaching  field,  and  I  was  interested 

>m  the  standpoint  of  politics  and  political  science  as  much 

3ther.    During  the  time  that  I  was  in  Russia  I  spent  some 

Moscow,  some  time  with  the  troops,  and  some  time  in  Petro- 

'  was  in  Finland  during  the  revolution  in  Finland  and  dur- 

period  of  the  German  occupation  there.    I  was  back  in  Russia 

Petrograd  some  time  after  the  allied  embassies  left  it,  and  in 

at  the  time  of  the  peace  conference,  and  have  been  in 
with  the  Czechs  during  the  greater  portion  of  their  stay  there, 

there  prior  to  their  arrival  a  short  time. 
-  dealings  with  the  Bolshevik  leaders  I  have  generally  had  a 
is  and,  I  should  say  on  the  whole,  a  frank  reception  and 
it.    There  was  that  satisfaction  in  dealing  with  them,  in  the 
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main.  If  you  were  at  the  source  of  authority,  they  did  not  mince 
words  about  what  they  would  do  or  what  they  would  not  do.  One 
of  them  told  me  frankly  that  they  were  tolerating  our  activities 
until  they  would  be  able  to  take  over  that  kind  of  work.  They  did 
not  propose  to  tolerate  us  any  longer.  One  of  them  said  frankly 
that  they  were  anti-Christian,  and  said  why,  pointing  to  the  past 
history  of  the  Russian  Church  as  an  illustration. 

I  think  this  is  a  reaction,  from  talking  with  them  and  reading  their 
pamphlets  and  their  papers,  and  hearing  them  speak.  They  aspire, 
undoubtedly,  to  a  world-wide  rule  of  the  proletariat.  They  do  not 
stop  at  means  which  it  is  necessary  to  employ  in  order  to  achieve  those 
ends,  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  this  to  be  said,  in  part,  for  that. 
They  have  lived  under  a  regime  which  knew  no  exceptions  to  the 
processes  by  which  it  attained  its  purposes,  either,  and  1  am  disposed 
to  think  that  a  great  many  of  the  excesses  and  the  outrages  which  un- 
doubtedly took  place  were  the  result  of  nervousness  on  the  part  of  un- 
trained and  ill-disciplined  soldiers,  or  of  armed  groups,  from  an  army 
manv  units  of  which  were  disbanded  with  their  arms.  Manv  of  these 
soldiers  wandered  about  over  the  country  for  weeks.  Thev  did  not 
know  where  they  were  and  did  not  know  how  to  get  to  their  homes. 
It  was  also  true  that  a  great  many  of  the  men  who  took  up  with  the 
Bolshevik  movement  were  poor  adventurers,  unscrupulous,  and  went 
in  on  it  because  that  was  the  wav  the  tide  was  running. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  not  that  class  of  men  have  a  good  deal  of 
influence  among  the  poorer  classes? 

Mr.  Storey.  Undoubtedly.  There  were  some  very  clever  men 
among  that  group.  A  great  many  of  the  old  secret  police,  I  have 
heard,  were  actually  in  this  movement,  men  of  training  and  men  of 
influence,  although  T  know  that  a  great  many  of  the  men  who  are  in 
the  movement  are  idealists  of  the  most  sincere  type.  ! 

Senator  Overman.  Did  vou  know  Trotsky? 

Mr.  Storey.  Xo:  1  did  not.     I  have  heard  him  speak.     I  do  not  | 
know  him  personally,  however. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  the  character  of  his  speech?  What 
did  he  preach? 

Mr.  Storey.  Well,  he  was  making  an  address  to  a  company  of 
about  400  Lettish  soldiers  who  were  quartered  in  a  prince's  palace  or  j 
clubroom  in  Petrograd,  and  the  speech  was  largely  inspirational.       ' 

Senator  Overman.  Is  he  a  fine  talker?  ; 

Mr.  Storey.  Yes:  lie  is  a  rather  striking  man  to  see,  and  certainly  ' 
a   very  impressive  speaker.     I.  of  course,  had  the  extreme  disad- 
vantage, which   a  great  many  of  us  had,  of  having  to  hear  him  J 
through  an  interpreter,  and  that  is  not  always  an  accurate  and  satis-  i 
factory  method  of  getting  the  substance  of  what  is  said.  : 

Senator  Sterling.  Tn  talkimr  with  tho<e  leaders,  Mr.  Storey,  and  j 
with  the  more  intelligent  of  them,  did  they  seem  to  have  the  icteft 
that  they  could  form  a  permanent  society  and  government  on  the 
class  principle,  in  which  the  proletariat  should  rule  alone,  without 
reference  to  what  they  termed  the  bourgeoisie,  the  tradesmen  or 
middle-class  people? 

Mr.  Storey.  Their  conception,  of  course,  of  social  organizati 
was  radically  socialistic,  and  while  I  got  the  impression  from  th< 
that  for  the  present  their  attitude  toward  these  groups  was  uncoi 
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Eroniising,  yet  in  theory  they  did  recognize  differences  in  ability 
etween  men.  They  would  not  under  normal  circumstances,  I  think, 
have  objected  to  a  teacher  soviet,  for  example;  in  fact,  they  had  one 
in  Vladivostok  when  I  reached  there,  and  it  sent  its  delegates  to  the 
assembly  of  the  city  just  as  did  the  ditch  diggers  and  the  factory 
workers,  and  other  groups  of  workers.  I  do  not  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts,  but  1  understand  that  there  has  since  been  made 
a  classification  of  workers  which  recognizes  that  there  are  some 
people  who  must  do  inside  work,  so  to  speak,  chair  work — that 
is,  work  of  a  sedentary  character.  They  recognize,  in  other  words, 
brain  work,  although  it  is  not  permitted  to  claim  thereby  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  total  production  of  society.  Does  that  answer  your 
question  ?    I  think  there  is  no  question  that  they  had  that  idea. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  three  classes  which  the  Soviet  constitution 
recognizes,  as  I  understand  it,  are  the  laborers,  the  peasants,  and  the 
soldiers. 

Mr.  Storey.  Those  are  all  members 

Senator  Sterling.  And  they  further  declare  in  that  constitution 
that  no  one  belonging  to  the  bourgeois  class,  the  traders,  or  anyone 
making  a  profit  on  any  investment  or  receiving  an  income  from  in- 
vestments, shall  participate  in  an  election,  or  be  elected  to  any 
position  or  office. 

Mr.  Storey.  Substantially,  I  think  that  is  their  attitude  to-day. 

Senator  Sterling.  They  do  not  say  that  their  government  is  a 
democracy. 

Mr.  Storey.  Oh,  no.  I  would  say  that  it  was  quite  a  shock  to  me 
that  I  did  not  meet  in  Russia  anyone,  high  or  low,  who  had  been  in 
the  United  States,  Bolshevik  or  non-Bolshevik,  who  cared  to  see 
American  civilization  duplicated  in  their  own  country.  There  was 
a  very  unfavorable  impression  as  to  our  Government  on  the  part  of 
Russians  that  I  met  with. 

Senator  Sterling.  They  really  do  not  believe  in  representative 
government:  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Storey.  Their  objection  was  not  so  much  to  our  representative 
rvstem  as  to  our  industrial  svstem. 

Senator  Sterling.  Well,  if  carried  out  into  government,  politically, 
hey  did  not  believe  in  a  government  that  would  represent  other  than 
hese  three  classes '( 
Mr.  Storey.  Their  expectation  is  that  they  will  soon  reduce 
11  to  those  three.  They  are,  for  example,  achieving  that  purpose. 
Jndoubtedly  certain  sections  of  the  middle  classes  are  having  to  sell 
iemselves  to  the  Soviets.  Men  with  brains  and  wits  are  hiring  out  in 
rder  to  live.  I  saw  officers  sweeping  the  streets.  I  have  seen  refined 
omen  selling  newspapers.  Their  quarrel  is  not  with  the  ability,  but 
ith  the  utilization  of  that,  as  they  feel  it  does  deprive  others  of 

nnething. 

Senator  Overman.  They  have  no  respect  for  the  educated  lady  of 
roperty? 

Mr.  Storey.  She  is  forced  into  this,  not  by  physical  violence,  as  T 
low,  but  by  necessity.  If  the  funds  of  a  doctors  household  or  a 
wyers  household  run  out,  they  have  to  get  out  and  make  their 

ring. 

Senator  Overman.  They  have  to  do  manual  work  ? 
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Mr.  Stokky.  Yes. 

Senator  Stkklino.  Well,  if  thev  desire  to  or  find  it  necessary  to 
nl  ilizc  those,  who  are  educated  and  who  are  intelligent,  do  they  recog- 
nize any  proportionate  reward  for  services  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Stokky.  They  would  claim,  I  think,  that  the  reward  should  be 
iihstiiutinlly  equal. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Let  me  understand  that.  May  I  ask  a  question  I 
I  run  understand  things  in  concrete  terms  better  than  in  any  other 
way.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  that  proposition.  Is  it  this,  that 
on'ie  lazy  fellow  who  is  just  driven  to  make  a  slight  contribution  in 
the  way  of  work,  who  will  not  improve  himself  in  anywise,  who  does 
nol  rare  whether  he  lives  in  a  pig  pen  or  a  comfortable  home,  but  yet 
iloeh  a  little  work. gets  as  much  for  it  as  a  hard-working, conscientious, 
frugal  individual? 

Mr.  Stokky..  Well,  in  practice  that  is  the  way  it  would  work  out. 
In  theory,  they  do  not  recognize  the  human  element  in  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Thev  go  on  the  theorv  that  everybody  docs  his 
he.. I  and  everything  should  be  equal,  overlooking  the  fact  that  some 
w  ho  are  forced  will  not  do  their  best,  but  will  do  as  little  as  they  can. 

Mr.  Stokky.  T  have  heard  it  said  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  any 
1 1 in tt  to  work  until  his  back  ached;  that  enough  could  be  produced 
without  that.     I  have  heard  that  remark  in  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  1  want  to  ask  you  a  question  that  I  have  asked 
nl  hers.  To  what  extent  have,  you  noticed  anything  of  a  Bolshevik 
iiiowment  in  this  country?  Have  vou  observed  anything  going  on 
in  I Iti--:  country  as  propaganda: 

Mr.  Storey.  I  have  not  taken  particular  notice  of  it  since  I  re- 
lumed, because  I  have  been  here  on  a  rather  highly  specialized  mis- 
min,  and  have  concentrated  upon  that.  I  have  noticed  in  the  chvu- 
l.ii  :  and  other  articles  a  keen  and  active  desire  to  know  about  it. 
I  ii  v  ariuhly.  wherever  1  go,  I  am  questioned  about  it.  As  for  evidences  , 
nl  Minimized  activity,  I  simply  have  not  encountered  it,  if  it  exists.  , 
luiiluilily  heeau>e  I  have  not  been  circulating. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  publications  made  by 
I  In*  I.  \V.  \\\,  or  under  the  auspices  of  the  I.  W.  AV.,  in  this  country.  * 
mill  tin  vou  know  from  them  how  they  regard  Bolshevism? 

Mr.  Storey.  No:  I  have  not.  I  met  a  former  I.  AY.  W. — I  believe  . 
in  Siberia  who  ^aid  he  had  1  een  in  the  lumber  camps  of  the  West,  fc 
lb-  was  apparently  not  as  extreme  a<  siine  of  the  gentlemen  who  ^ 
me  in  authority  over  him.  But  my  impression  about  the  relation  « 
between  the  I.  W.  AV.'s  and  the  Bolsheviki  from  the  other  side  was  I 
I  In  ;  The  Bolsheviki  were  appealing  to  all  discontented  elements  in  K 
nl  her  fount  ries.  irrespective  of  who  thev  were.  Beyond  that  I  would  f 
not  he  able  to  make  any  direct  connection  between  them. 

Senator  Ovkkman.  They  have  the  same  flag?  |" 

Mr.  Stokky.  They  recognize  in  them  a  protesting  element — some-  I 
lluue  in  common. 

Mai.  Mi  mf.s.  Mr.  Storey,  did  vou  <ec  anv  of  the  terrorism  in 
|{n  in  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  control,  at  any  of  the  places 
where  \ou  were? 

Mr,  Stokky.  1  saw  two  sides  of  it.  It  was  equally  evident,  I  think 
\w  I'inland,  where  the  reds  had  control,  and  on  the  other  side  of  th 
lute  where  the  whites  had  control.     I  can  not  say  that  I  have  i 
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feeling  that  any  one  group  of  the  Russian  population  is  more  fero- 
cious in  its  attitude  toward  the  other  than  another  group  is. 

Maj.  Humes.  In  other  words,  a  state  of  civil  war  existed? 

Mr.  Storet.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  Everyone  is  armed,  and  they  are  fighting  ad  libitum. 

Mr.  Storet.  Russia  demobilized  7,000,000  men  within  a  short 
period  of  time,  and  those  men  took  their  arms  with  them  in  a  great 
many  cases,  thousands,  tens  of  thousands  of  them,  and  how  much 
of  the  terrorism  that  exists  is  due  to  the  want  of  a  strong  central 
authority,  and  how  much  of  it  is  due  to  deliberate  planning,  I  can 
not  say ;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Overman.  We  want  to  hold  an  executive  session  for  an 
hour.    We  will  excuse  you. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.55  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  .subcommittee  wont  into 
executive  [secret]  session.) 

executive  session. 

The  following  testimony  was  taken  by  the  subcommittee  in  execu- 
tive session,  and  the  name  of  the  witness  is  not  disclosed  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  lives  of  his  relatives  in  Russia  might  be  endangered 
thereby : 


TESTIMONY  OF  MR. 


(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Maj.  Humes.  Mr. ,  suppose  you  go  ahead  and  state  the  con- 
ditions in  Russia  as  you  found  them,  and  especially  conditions  under 
the  soviet  government. 

Mr.  .  I  have  been  in  Russia  elo^o.  on  to  15  years.     T  was 

located  there  with  a  factory,  where  we  had  about  2,500  workmen. 
Our  factory  is  running  to-day,  and  even  last  year,  by  our  last  year's 
production  we  filled  all  our  orders.  But  nobody  can  explain — I  could 
not  myself — just  exactly  how  that  was  done  or  why  it  was.  We 
seemed  to  have  unusual  control  over  the  men  there,  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  we  were  making  machinery  which  was  necessary  for  the 
country  the  workmen  stood  bv  us  and  we  ran  through. 

I  have  heard  and  read  the  statement  that  the  present  government  in 
Russia  is  a  workmen's  government  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  In  my 
estimation  that  is  absolutely  false.  I  have  been  with  the  workmen. 
That  is  all  I  have  done;  I  have  been  with  the  workmen  and  peasants. 
I  never  met  Prof.  Dennis  there,  or  any  other  of  these  gentlemen 
here,  because  I  never  had  time.  I  was  always  with  the  workmen. 
The  workingmen  in  Russia,  in  the.  factories,  are  not  Bolsheviki,  al- 
though they  do  not  dare  to  say  they  are  something  else. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  mean  to  put  it  so  broad  as  that  ? 

Mr.  .  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  workmen 

who  are  Bolsheviki.     I  am  taking  the  workmen  as  a  whole.     It  is 

the  worst  element  out  of  each  factory,  the  worst  element  out  of  the 

%> 

country,  that  has  come  to  the  top,  and  they  are  supporting  the  gov- 
ernment. They  are  supporting  this  government,  being  paid,  of  course, 
large  sums,  and  being  given  the  privilege  to  loot  or  anything  that 
they  wish.  It  would  not  do  to  question  a  Red  Guard.  If  he  said 
something — told  you  to  do  something — you  would  not  dare  to  ques- 
tion it.    If  you  did  that  it  would  be  as  much  as  your  life  was  worth. 
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And  now,  as  I  say,  the  government  over  there  is  made  up  of  the 
loafers  of  the  industrial  and  the  peasant  world,  and  all  the  outsiders 
have  come  running  in  from  other  countries.    If  jrou  go  into  Moscow 
to  do  any  business  with  the  Bolshevik  government  and  you  come 
upon  any  of  the  people  higher  up  in  the  government,  you  never 
meet  anybody  that  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Russia  up  to  the 
date  of  the  revolution.    You  meet  a  man  that  was  born  there,  prob- 
ably, and  went  out  and  came  in  from  the  outside  after  the  revolution 
was  on.    Those  people  are  supposed  to  be  working  at  salaries  that 
are  often  to-day,  I  believe,  below  what  the  workingman  was  getting 
below  what  it  would  take  a  man  to  live  on,  a  decent  living  wage 
that  he  was  supposed  to  be  getting.    In  fact,  they  are  getting  much 
more  money  on  the  side  and  lots  of  them  are  making  fortunes. 

In  regard  to  the  industries  there,  when  the  revolution  started,  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  around  the  1st  of  November,  1917,  the  workmen 
all  went  with  the  Bolsheviki.  They  were  all  Bolsheviki  then,  or 
nearlv  all.  because  the  Bolsheviki  told  them  u  Everything  is  vours. 
Just  take  it.  You  have  been  oppressed."  They  sang  such  songs  to 
those  men  that  it  certainly  did  turn  their  heads. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  since  that  time? 

Mr. .  Since  that  time  things  have  changed.     Three  or  four 

or  five  months  after  the  revolution  took  place  the  workmen  began 
to  open  up  their  eyes,  and  saw  that  things  were  not  as  they  thought 
they  were.  They  are  afraid  to  say  so.  You  will  very  seldom  get  a 
workman  to  sav  that  he  is  not  a  Bolshevik,  but  he  will  tell  von  in 
secret  that  he  is  not  a  Bolshevik.  "  But  what  can  I  do?  "  he  will  say. 
i%  I  do  not  dare  to  say  anything.  I  can  not  do  anything."  They  are 
all  terrorized,  just  as  the  peasants  are. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  are  the  means  used  to  terrorize  them? 

Mr.  .  Shooting  them. 

Maj.  Humes.  Are  shootings  frequent? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

A  Taj.  Humes.  Tell  us  any  incidents  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  .  I  can  tell   lots  of  incidents  of  people  disappearing 

by  being  shot.  You  know  they  are  shot,  because  of  the  number  of 
peisons  disappearing.  In  Russia  they  have  no  place  to  put  them  in 
jails.    They  are  just  shot,  that  is  all. 

Maj.  Humes.  "Was  there  an  effort  made  to  seize  your  factory? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  was  the  manner  in  which  thev  undertook  to 
seize  it  i     What  was  the  method  used? 

Mr. .  There  was  a  decree  put.  out  that  all  factories  were  na- 
tionalized: that  the  factories  must  be  under  the  control  of  the  work- 
men's committees,  etc.  We  had  a  workmen's  committee  in  our 
factory,  but  our  workmen's  committee  said  to  us,  "We  do  not  want 
to  control  this  factory.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  as  it  is/'  Xovr, 
that  is  about  the  only  factory  in  Kussia  where  thev  have  acted  in  that 

•  •  • 

way.  Why  it  is  1  can  not  tell  you.  It  is  possible  that  it  was  because 
of  this.  I  would  ask,  "How  is  it  that  the  workmen  do  not  take  our 
factory?  What  is  the  difference  between  the  other  factories  and  our 
own  case?  v  Thev  would  sav,  k*  In  the  other  factories  the  owners  do 
not  work.  They  just  come  around  occasionally.  But  here  it  is  differ- 
ent. You  are  on  the  job  before  I  am."  They  would  say  to  me, u  We 
find  the  superintendents  on  the  job  before  we  are.    You  leave  after 


i 
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s."  In  that  way  we  had  their  confidence  and  we  were  able  to  carry 
he  thing  through.  Now,  it  was  not  true  in  other  factories  in  Russia 
hat  the  managers  were  always  on  the  job.  They  were  sometimes 
lever  on  the  job.  It  is  true  that  they  were  not  as  strict  as  we  were 
ibout  being  around.  Some  of  them  would  come  around  for  an  hour 
md  look  around  and  go  awav.  So  thev  took  those  factories,  and  ours 
thev  did  not  take. 

Senator  Overman.  Where  is  your  factory? 

Mr. .  In  European  Russia. 

Mr.  Dennis.  What  happened  to  the factory? 

Mr.  .  I  was  at  the  factory  in  September.     It  shut 

down — absolutely  shut  down. 

Senator  Sterling.  Those  were  not  the  factories,  were  they,  where 
the  committee  visited  the  manager  and  told  him  that  they  had  come 
to  take  over  the  factory,  that  thev  were  the  owners  of  it  now,  and 
the  manager  just  said,  "All  right,  gentlemen;  I  must  pay  out  30,000 
rubles  next  Saturday.  Here  are  the  papers,  etc. ;  take  them  "  ?  And 
thev  replied  to  him,  saying,  "  That  is  your  job." 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  he  told  them  in  reply  that  if  they  were 
going  to  take  the  factory  they  must  take  the  responsibility. 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  that  changed  the  color  of  things. 

Mr. .  That  is  true  in  many,  many  cases. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  saw  at  one  factory.  The  factory  was  shut 
down.  They  had  a  lot  of  good  men  that  had  worked  for  years,  and 
I  tried  to  get  some  of  them.  I  was  sitting  with  the  manager  talking 
as  one  of  the  men  came  in  and  left  a  note  on  his  table.  He  said, 
"Just  a  minute."  In  a  few  minutes  the  same  man  came  back  and 
said,  "Thev  will  not  wait.  Thev  want  von  riarht  awav."  He  said, 
am  busy.  What  can  I  do?  "  k*  It  is  the  committee."  "  I 
can  not  do  anything;  it  is  the  workmen ?s  committee  and  I  can  not  do 
anything  with  them."  I  said,  "  What  is  up  now?  "  He  said,  "  I  do 
not  know.  Let  them  come  in."  So  I  said  good -by  and  went  away. 
He  told  me  afterwards,  "They  came  in  and  ordered  me  out  of  my 
house,  took  my  household  furniture  and  everything,  and  I  am  out  in 
the  street."  He  was  cleaning  up  papers  and  things.  That  is  what 
happens  to  90  per  cent  of  the  factories. 

Maj.  Humes.  How  long  did  they  operate  that  factory? 

Mr. .  They  never  operated  it. 

Maj.  Humes.  Just  closed  it  down? 

Mr. .  Just  closed  it  down. 

Senator  Overman.  What  became  of  the  operatives,  the  workmen? 
Did  they  go  into  the  army  ? 

Mr. .  The  workmen  just  scattered,  looking  for  food. 

Senator  Overman.  Looting,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  .  Yes. 

Well,  I  will  say,  in  regard  to  why  our  factory  was  not  nationalized, 
hat  the  workmen  would  not  allow  the  government  to  nationalize 
t,  saying,  "If  you  nationalize  this  factory  you  will  close  it  up  the 
ame  as  the  others,  and  we  want  'our'  factory  to  work." 

Senator  Sterling.  Because  of  the  goods  produced  i 

Mr. .  Possibly.    And  we  had  kept  telling  the  workmen  right 

long,  "Do  not  jump  at  these  things.    Keep  hack,  and  let  the  other 
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fellows  try  out  their  experiments,  and  if  it  is  good  perhaps  we  will 
do  it."  So  when  thev  saw  what  the  other  factories  did,  that  tliev 
were  all  shut  up  in  a  week  or  two,  our  workmen  thought  that  they 
had  better  not  do  this.  The  government  sent  down  to  a  committee 
to  say  they  would  shoot  our  workmen's  committee  if  they  did  not 
take  over  our  factory,  and  our  workmen's  committee  came  to  us  and 
said.  ifc  What  can  we  do  ?  They  are  going  to  nationalize  the  factory 
and  shut  us  down."  "Well,"  we  said,  "hold  on,  and  let  us  stand 
together  and  we  can  probably  do  something."  We  fought  it  out  with 
the  government  and  the  workmen  said  that  they  would  not  work 
for  the  government,  and  that  if  they  touched  any  of  us  they  would 
go  out  on  strike  and  would  not  work.  They  said  that  the  gov- 
ernment could  never  turn  out  a  machine.  So,  in  that  way  that  affair 
blew  over.  We  went  into  that  matter  pretty  well  with  our  work- 
men's committee  and  found  out  what  the  cause  of  this  was,  and 
what  started  it.  It  had  gone  along  8  or  10  months  without  talk  of 
nationalizing  our  factory,  they  had  kind  of  gone  around  us,  but 
suddenly  it  came  up.  After  we  went  into  it  we  found  it  was  about 
the  same  as  in  other  cases,  somebody  looking  for  the  job  of  manag- 
ing the  factory.  When  they  find  a  factory  they  will  go  to  the 
Bolsheviki  and  say,  "  Here  is  a  job.  Give  me  this  factory  and  I  will 
run  it." 

Senator  Overman.  Does  he  run  it  or  not? 

Mr. .  Whether  it  runs  or  not.  he  gets  his  pay;  and  if  it  does 

not  run,  if  they  do  not  manufacture  anything,  the  government  gives 
him  monev  to  pav  the  men  with.  I  know  an  instance  of  a  factorv 
a  few  miles  from  ours  where  the  government  spent  00,000,000  rubles 
to  run  the  factorv  for  three  months,  and  in  that  time  thev  produced 
goods  worth  400,000  rubles.  Now.  if  it  took  00,000,000  rubles  to  pro- 
duce goods  worth  400,000  rubles,  that  explains  the  way  factories  are 
run  under  Bolsheviks. 

Senator  Overman.  What  sort  of  a  factorv  was  it? 

Mr. .  A  locomotive  works. 

Senator  Sterling.  If  that  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  way  in  which 
the  government  runs  them,  nationalizing  them  is  not  an  entire  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  .  Yes;  they  have  failed  to  keep  the  workmen  satisfied 

and  thev  have  killed  the  hen  that  laid  the  golden  egg.  In  order  to 
keep  the  workmen  quiet  thev  pay  them,  and  the  workmen  drink  tea 
and  lead  newspapers  and  smoke  cigarettes  in  the  shops  instead  of 
working. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  about  the  value  of  that  monev? 

Mi*. .  It  is  the  only  means  of  purchasing  they  have  got — that 

money. 

Senator  Sterling.  It  is  paper  money  representing  rubles? 

Mr. .  Yes,  and  with  that  thev  buv  what  thev  can.    But  thev 

can  not  buy  much. 

Senator  Sterling.  Ila^  not  that  money  been  depreciating  all  the 

time? 

Mr. .  Certainly:  you  can  go  and  buy  something  to-day  that 

would  cost  ftO  rubles  and  to-morrow  it  would  cost  80. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  what  the  extent  of  the  deprecia- 
tion is  in  the  Russian  ruble? 
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Mr. .  I  do  not  know.    Let  us  take  it  this  way.     I  used  to  buy 

suit  of  clothes  for  60  or  70  rubles.  Now,  I  doubt  if  you  could  get 
ie  for  2,000  rubles. 

Mr.  Dennis.  And  you  would  have  to  hunt  for  it  to  buy  it  at  that. 
Senator  Sterling.  Two  thousand  rubles  for  that  which  theref- 
ore cost  60  or  70  rubles? 
Mr. -.  Yes ;  almost  f ortv  times. 

Senator  Overman.  When  did  vou  leave  Russia? 

* 

Mr. .  I  crossed  the  frontier  on  the  7th  of  October. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  experience  did  you  have  with  fines — as  to 
mng  fined  ? 

Mr. .  The  government  tried  to  fine  us  in  every  way,  shape, 

md  manner — that  is,  to  levy  taxes.  We  refused  to  pay.  The  govern - 
nent  used  to  get  at  the  workmen's  committee  and  ask,  "  What  kind 
)f  a  revolutionary  shop  are  you  running?  "  We  told  the  committee, 
'Do  not  be  hard  on  us  or  we  will  get  out."  In  most  cases  they  did 
iust  the  opposite :  but  they  tried  to  put  taxes  on  us  in  every  way. 

They  were  afraid  to  use  force  on  us,  and  our  committee  backed  us 
ip  by  refusing  to  do  what  they  wanted  it  to  do ;  and  then  we  had  300 
inned  men  at  the  factory.  We  had  300  men  fully  armed  and  trained, 
*)  that  if  anything  happened  they  would  start  a  little  row.  It  is 
)retty  close  to  the  city,  and  they  would  not  want  anything  started 
here. 

It  went  along  for  a  long  time,  and  I  left  Russia,  and  it  was  not  paid. 
S'one  of  the  taxes  were  paid.  One  tax  was  900,000  rubles.  In  one  of 
he  reports  that  has  been  made  since  I  came  back  one  of  the  men 
writes  that  they  are  being  pushed  pretty  hard  to  pay. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  taxes  were  imposed  by  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
rnment  ? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Nine  hundred  thousand  rubles? 

Mr.  .  Altogether,  about  four  and   a  half  million  rubles; 

hat  is,  in  ordinary  tax.  If  they  think  a  man  has  anything  at  all, 
bey  will  tax  him  for  all  he  has  got. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  you  taxed  pretty  high  under  the  old 
?gime  ? 

Mr. .  Nothing  like  that.    If  we  paid  a  tax  of  50,000  rubles, 

e  thought  that  was  pretty  big.  The  figures  now  run  into  millions, 
ow,  if  you  pay  this  tax  to-day,  in  two  weeks  maybe  they  will  come 
pound  to  collect  the  same  tax  again.  We  pay  that  into  the  local 
wiet,  but  we  do  not  know  where  it  goes  to.    We  have  not  any  idea. 

Before  I  came  over  from  Russia  I  tried  to  got  out  by  way  of 
iberia  to  the  Czecho-Slovak  front,  and  I  was  in  Nijni  Novgorod, 
here  Prof.  Dennis  was.    I  even  called  to  see  him,  but  he  was  gone. 

had  about  a  month  going  from  door  to  door  with  peasants,  ^o- 
ig  right  through  the  country,  just  knocking  on  the  door  and  asking 
lem  to  let  me  in  at  night.  I  spoke  Russian  well,  and  I  used  to  have 
•me  pretty  good  talks  with  the  peasants,  and  I  tried  to  get  their 
ea  of  the  Bolsheviki  situation.  The  peasants  in  Russia  are  abso- 
tely  opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki.  Before  they  would  let  me  into  the 
Hise  they  would  ask,  "Are  you  a  Bolshevik?"  And  when  I  told 
lem  I  was  not  a  Bolshevik  but  that  I  was  an  American,  then  they 
ould  open  everything  and  give  me  anything  that  I  wanted,  when 
iey  knew  that  I  was  an  American.    But  they  would  not  let  me  in 
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until  they  knew  that  I  was  not  a  Bolshevik.    They  treated  me  very 
fine. 

Now,  as  to  elections  in  Russia.  I  will  tell  vou  of  an  election  that 
I  saw  in  this  town.  I  talked  with  a  man  that  participated  in  it.  At 
one  place  they  had  a  soviet  which  was  elected  just  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  and  it  ran  along  for  a  whole  year.  They 
were  in  power,  but  the  Czecho-Slovaks  were  coming  up  and  the  peo- 
ple, the  peasants  all  around,  would  say,  "When  are  they  coming! 
Why  do  they  not  come?  Why  do  the  allies  not  come?  The  allies 
are  right  close  up."  They  used  to  point  to  some  place  where  you 
could  sav  that  the  allies  were.  I  do  not  know  how  thev  used  to 
find  it  out,  but  it  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  In  the  city  which 
is,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Novgorod,  where  there  was  a  soviet, 
they  heard  that  the  soviet  in  this  town  of  Nijni  Novgorod  was  not 
as  Bolshevik  as  it  should  be,  and  the  people  around  there  were  pretty 
anxious  that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  should  come  in;  so  one  day  they 
sent  their  men  down  there,  three  delegates,  to  meet  and  talk  with 
them,  and  the  soldiers  rounded  up  as  many  of  the  members  of  -the 
soviet  as  they  could  and  shot  some  of  them,  but  some  of  them  got 
away. 

Senator  Sterling.  Just  for  the  reason  that  they  were  not  Bol- 
shevik, they  were  shot?     . 

Mr.  .  That  is  all.     Then  they  called  a  meeting  of  all  the 

peasants  who  were  elected  to  represent  the  different  villages  around— 
this  was  a  countv  seat;  that  is  what  it  was. 

Senator  Sterling.  A  county  soviet? 

Mr.  .  They  called  them  in  to  hold   another  election  and 

one  of  the  men  told  me  this  storv.  Here  are  the  very  words  that  thev 
used  at  this  election.  They  called  those  peasants  in  and  one  of  these 
men  from  the  capital  said  to  them,  "  We  have  got  to  elect  a  new  soviet. 
This  soviet  is  going  to  be  Bolshevik.  If  you  elect  any  man  to  this 
soviet  that  is  not  a  Bolshevik  we  will  shoot  him.  Any  man  who  is 
here  that  is  not  a  Bolshevik  can  get  out." 

Well,  thev  prettv  nearly  all  went  out.  A  few  staved  around.  1  j 
do  not  know  whether  thev  were  Bolshevik  or  what  thev  were.  Thev  j 
had  some  elections,  but  they  did  not  elect  enough  men.  Whether 
thev  could  not  find  enough  candidates  or  whether  there  were  not  . 
enough  left  in  the  party  T  don't  know.  So  one  of  them  just  went  ; 
around  the  village  asking  who  were  Bolshevik,  and  they  went  over  j 
the  village  and  picked  out  men  for  that  soviet.  I  looked  into  the  | 
character  of  one  man  pretty  well  and  I  found  that  he  was  a  drunk-  } 
ard,  had  never  owned,  you  might  say.  the  shirt  on  his  back:  just  a  i 
thug.  He  was  one  of  the  representatives.  He  was  called  in  there  j 
and  put  in,  and  told  "You  are  elected/'  That  is  the  way  they  car-  j 
lied  on  the  election  there,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  that  story  is 
tvpical  of  how  thev  elect  their  Soviets  all  over  Russia. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  are  those  members  of  the  soviet  appor- 
t  ioned  among  the  population  :  what  is  the  ratio? 

Mr. .  That  T  have  forgotten.     I  think  it  is  1  to  every  25,000 

workmen  and  1  to  every  4*25.000  peasants.  There  has  been  a  com- 
plaint about  it  on  the  part  of  the  peasants. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.30  o'clock  p.  m„  the  subcommittee  adjourned 
until  to-morrow,  Friday,  February  14.  1019,  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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7BTDAY,  FEBBXJABY  14,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2.30  o'clock 
p.  m.,  in  room  226,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Overman  (chairman),  King,  Wolcott,  Nelson, 
and  Sterling. 

Senator  Overman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Maj. 
Humes,  will  you  please  call  the  next  witness? 

Maj.  Humes.  I  will  call  Madame  Breshkovskaya. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MRS.  CATHERINE  BRESHKOVSKAYA. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Maj.  Humes.  When  did  you  leave  Russia? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  I  left  Russia  two  months  ago. 

Maj.  Humes.  When  you  left  Russia  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
schools  in  Russia?     Were  they  in  operation? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  We  had  no  schools,  we  had  no  teachers,  we 
had  no  pencils,  no  inks.  Even  when  I  was  in  Moscow,  for  months 
vre  could  not  get  ink.    When  you  did  get  it,  it  was  very  bad. 

Maj.  Humes.  Do  you  know  whether  the  schools  are  in  operation 
in  any  part  of  Russia  ? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  There  were  schools  last  vear,  but  now  they 
are  empty.  The  teachers  were  thrown  out  by  the  Bolsheviki,  and 
tnany  had  nothing  to  do,  because  they  had  no  furniture,  no  materials 
to  teach  the  children.  There  were  also  no  books.  I  was  a^ked  by 
iny  teachers  to  come  to  America  and  to  pray,  and  pray  very  deeply, 
to  bring  some  millions  of  books  back  to  our  peasant  children,  for  we 
had  no  books. 

Maj.  Humes.  When  you  left  Russia,  were  any  of  the  factories  in 
Russia  running? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Perhaps  you  have  read  in  your  papers  and 
perhaps  you  have  learned  from  your  own  people  in  the  Red  Cross 
&nd  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  Russia  that  there  is 
JU>  clothing,  no  food,  and  no  goods.  Even  our  cooperations  have  noth- 
Hig  to  sell  to  the  peasants,  for  we  have  no  industry  now  at  all.  The 
Factories  are  destroyed,  and  there  are  no  importations,  for  we  have 
bo  transportation;  no  railroads  for  transportation. 

Russia -gives  the  privilege  to  every  American  to  come  there,  and 
*  is  our  custom  and  habit  to  give  preference  especially  to  the  Ameri- 
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can  people.  For  many  years  we  were  accustomed  to  treat  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  our  friends.  Up  until  this  time  the  Russian  people 
were  fond  of  the  American  people,  and  they  were  not  afraid  of  their 
intervention. 

Industry  is  quite  destroyed,  and  we  have  no  furniture  for  the  use 
of  our  schools.  We  have  no  machines;  we  have  no  tools,  no  scissors, 
no  knives,  or  any  of  such  things.  We  have  here  many  merchants  who 
came  to  beg  something  for  Russia,  some  goods;  but  nothing  is  running 
to  transport  them. 

Senator  Overman.  Where  is  your  home,  madam? 

Mrs.  Bresiikovskaya.  My  home,  sir,  is  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  What  part  of  Russia? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskata.  All  over.  I  have  no  home  of  my  own;  no 
house,  no  home. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  part  of  Russia  were  you  born  in? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  You  know,  perhaps,  that  half  of  my  life  I 
spent  in  prison  and  in  Siberia. 

Senator  Overman.  How  long  were  you  in  prison? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Thirty-two  years. 

Senator  Overman.  Thirty -two  years  in  prison? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Yes;  in  prison,  in  exile,  and  at  hard  work, 
altogether,  in  the  hands  of  our  despotism,  for  32  years;  that  is  all. 

Senator  Overman.  What  is  your  age  now? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Seventy-five. 

Senator  Wolcott.  For  what  were  you  in  prison  ? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  For  socialist  propaganda  among  my  people. 
We  have  had  a  dynasty  of  monarchs,  who  were  terrible  despots,  in 
Russia.  • 

Perhaps  you  have  all  heard  that  15  years  ago  I  was  in  America, 
and  I  told  all  that  to  your  citizens. 

Senator  Overman.  How  does  the  condition  of  the  Russian  people 
to-day  compare  with  the  condition  when  you  first  came  over  here? 

Mrs.   Breshkovskaya.  We   Russian   socialists   and   revolutionists   \ 
were  so  happy  to  see  Russia  free  two  years  ago,  and  we  hoped  when    ! 
we  got   quite,  free  to  get  excellent   laws  for  her  freedom  all  over 
Russia,  under  the  government  of  Kerensky.    We  got  political  free- 
dom and  personal  and  social  freedom,  and  we  hoped  to  begin  to 
build  the  Russian  State  on  a  new  form.    We  could  do  it,  for  the   ■ 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  all  the  peasants  j 
and  all  the  workmen  and  all  the  soldiers  were  together  and  accepted  j 
those  laws.    We  hoped  to  get  land  for  all.  and  the  Kerensky  govern-  { 
inent  wrote  many  times  in  the  papers  and  announced  that  the  people  . 
would  get  the  land,  but  that  we  should  wait  until  there  could  be  a  j 
national  assembly  which  would  confirm  all  these  new  laws.     So  I  j 
say  that  for  six  months  the  Russian  people  were  free,  and  had  in  their  j 
hands  every  possibility  to  have  order  and  to  have  freedom,  and  to  j 
have  land.  j 

Senator  Overman.  Have  you  freedom  there  now? 

Mrs.   Bresiikovkaya.  Perhaps  you  know,  sir.  that  many  years  - 
ago  the  German  Government  sent  her  spies  over  to  Russia  and  p'*"! 
pared  this  war :  and  not  only  the  Germans,  but  many  Russians  whfr|~ 
were  abroad.    When  the  revolution  was  on  and  everybody  w^s 
and  Russia  was  about  to  have  a  constituent  assembly,  out  of  ~ 
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Leriine  and  Trotsky  with  their  group,  and  all  these  traitors  of 
ia  came  to  begin  their  propaganda.  Perhaps  you  will  say  it  was 
ault  of  our  provisional  government  not  to  take  them  and  put 
into  prison.  Perhaps  you  will  say  it ;  but  the  government  was  so 
il  ana  hoped  to  see  our  people  so  happy  with  new  possibilities, 
it  would  not  make  any  arrests.  It  was  too  liberal.  And,  as  you 
remember,  it  was  a  time  of  war,  and  Russia  was  weary  of  this 
and  there  were  20,000,000  Russians,  grown  up  boys  and  men,  who 
sent  to  the  front,  and  for  three  years  Russia  was  forced  to  work 
for  these  20,000,000,  making  nothing  for  herself.  The  people 
tired  and  weary,  and  our  soldiers,  when  they  got  the  propaganda 
Germany  and  from  the  Bolsheviki  who  came  into  Russia,  were 
glad  to  hear  it.  They  believed  that  the  German  population  were 
ers  of  our  Russian  soldiers,  that  the  German  soldiers  and  thfe 
an  soldiers  were  brothers,  so  they  had  no  reason  for  continuing 
rar. 

en  Lenine  and  Trotsky,  with  the  aid  of  German  money,  over- 
i  Russia  with  their  propaganda. 

1  also  have  now  many,  many  millions  of  paper  money  printed 
mine  and  Trotsky,  and  it  is  a  great  misfortune  for  Russia.  All 
eople  who  served  our  tyrants  in  Russia,  the  old  bureaucratic 
the  gendarmes,  all  those  of  the  old  regime,  became  Bolsheviki » 
hey  made  a  large  company  who  would  overthrow  the  regime  of 
lsky  in  Russia. 

er  October  of  1917,  when  we  saw  that  the  Kerensky  govern- 
was  overthrown,  with  all  faithful  servants  of  our  people  we 
diately  addressed  our  hopes  and  our  prayers  to  our  so-called 
I  myself,  14  months  ago,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  ambassador  ot 
ica,  Mr.  Francis,  exposing  to  him  all  that  was  done;  that  wo 
o  national  assembly  in  which  people  could  express  their  views; 
t  was  overthrown  by  the  Bolsheviki,  and  instead  we  came  under 
endarmes,  Lenine  and  Trotsky.  Our  people,  believing  perhaps 
.£  that  they  would  do  some  good,  even  listened  to  them.  Lenine 
limself,  "Nothing  will  be  of  us.  There  will  he  another  czar 
the  Bolsheviki.  But  a  legend  will  remain  in  Russia  after  us." 
,  now,  these  davs,  all  sav  Russia  is  in  fault.  I  wrote  to  vour 
isy  in  Russia  that  if  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  give  us  some 
>rt  (from  50,000  good  soldiers  of  your  armies)  the  Bolsheviki 
[  be  overthrown.    Yet  I  got  no  answer. 

mwhile  in  Siberia,  and  over  all  Russia,  the  criminals  were  set 
?rty,  and  after  the  Brest -Litovsk  peace  we  got  in  Moscow  two 
;y  rulers,  Lenine,  and  Gen.  Mirbach  from  Prussia.  He  was 
and  he  was  all  over  Russia.  He  asked  to  get  all  the  German 
[agyar  prisoners  to  be  gathered  and  armed,  to  make  new  troop.* 
st  Russia.  He  asked,  too,  to  disarm  at  once  the  Czocho-Slovaks,. 
orced  their  way  to  Vladivostok  to  get  to  France.  Lenine  obeyed 
orders  and  sent  troops  to  do  it.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  had  no 
desire  to  remain  in  Russia.  They  wished  to  go  to  France.  Rus- 
ster  the  Brest-Litovsk  peace,  could  not  use  their  forces,  so  that 


e  and  come  back  against  Germany,  so  he  gave  the  order  to 
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disarm  them.  The  first  troops,  who  were  nearest  to  Moscow,  were 
disarmed.  Yet  they  left  some  arms  with  them.  Then  Mirbach 
ordered  to  disarm  them  all — every  Czecho-Slovak  soldier. 

Then  came  some  Red  Guards  from  the  part  of  the  Bolsheviki  out 
of  Moscow,  with  some  officers,  and  they  asked  the  Czecho-Slovaks  to 
be  disarmed.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  understood  that  if  disarmed  they 
would  be  as  prisoners  and  left  in  Siberia,  and  that  Mirbach  would 
make  of  them  all  he  wished ;  so  they  decided  not  to  go  to  Siberia  and 
not  to  be  disarmed,  but  to  turn  toward  the  west,  and  they  began  to 
fight — these  gallant  soldiers. 

First,  they  took  the  town  of  Nicolaievsk,  and  then  Omsk  and  then 
Tobolsk. 

All  the  time  Lenine  and  Trotsky  and  all  the  so-called  Bolsheviki 
were,  entertained  and  given  support  from  Germany  bv  the  German 
Kaiser  and  his  Government.  I  do  not  know  if  the  Grerman  people 
were  in  this  complot.  Certainly  German  soldiers,  many  of  them, 
were,  for  they  would  make  show  of  their  brotherhood  to  our  soldiers. 

After  disorder  grew,  after  all  our  factories  and  mills  were  de- 
stroyed in  Moscow  and  Petrograd,  all  our  depots  and  supplies  which 
had  been  provided  by  our  zemstvo,  by  Kerensky's  government,  all  that 
was  given  to  the  Germans.  The  Bolsheviki  could  not  oppose  in  any 
way.  They  were  quite  dependent  on  the  German  Government  and 
Mirbach  and  the  other  German  generals,  for  we  had  no  army,  and  lie  j 
would  have  the  support  of  the  German  Government.  ! 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  German  soldiers  helping  the  Bolsheviki  » 
against  the  Czecho-Slovaks? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Help  them?     Against  the  Czecho-Slovak?}   ; 
Certainly,  and  the  Czecho-Slovaks  combated  very  well  with  the  Ger-   I 
man  people  and  the  Magyars.     They  hated  them,  yes.     Now  they  are  ; 
entirely  for  themselves,  and  as  they  have  their  own  republic,  they  \ 
would  go  back.    Now  Russia  will  be  left  quite  alone.    Yes :  if  we  had  \ 
our  own  forces;  the  Russian  forces  against  the  Bolsheviki.    We  had  no  j 
organization  to  fight  with  them.    The  Bolsheviki  grew  and  grew  in  j 
force-.     Idle  men,  who  did  not  have  any  work,  for  all  the  factories  j 
wrre  shut,  nolens  volens  became  Bolsheviki,  too,  because  there  wa3  i 
nothing  to  eat.     The  industries  were  all  gone.     The  factories  were  ' 
shut,  and  there  was  no  material  to  work  on  and  no  desire  to  work  on  : 
the.  part  of  the  workers.    They  said  all  the  bourgeois  had  to  be  over-  ,' 
thrown,  and  the  workmen  would  work  alone  to  make  our  industries,  j 
Not  so  many,  but  a  few.  of  the  Bolsheviki  gave  the  example  of  giving  I 
the  factories  into  the  hands  of  the  workmen.    In  one  or  two  months  it  ! 
all  was  destroyed.     Nobody  worked,  and  they  could  not  continue  be-  \ 
cause  they  were  inexperienced  in  these  matters.  ' 

Our  peasants  alone  are  working  in  the  villages.    There  is  not  any  J 
industry  since  then.    For  instance,  take  the  coal  mines;  it  is  so  easv 
to  use  them.    But  they  could  not  use  them.    You  must  feel,  yourself, 
the  need  of  the  Russian  people. 

We  ask  you  for  everything.     We  ask  you  to  give  us  paper,  to  give 
us  scissors,  to  give  us  matches,  to  give  us  clothes,  to  give  us  leather  to, 
make  boots.    We  ask  everything:  not  because  we  are  so  poor,  but 
our  riches  are  under  the  ground.    Russia  is  destroyed  in  industry 
husbandry.    There  is  no  industry  at  all.    What  we  need  is  to* ha 
handicrafts  in  Russia,  to  have  schools,  and  to  spin  and  weave,  and 
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ke  boots ;  because  we  are  naked.  I  am  ashamed  to  express  myself, 
£  we  are  like  mendicants  now ;  that  we  must  ask  everything,  even 
ngs  like  this  [indicating  a  penholder],  but  it  is  so.  You  know, 
en  vou  send  vour  Red  Cross  vou  send  vour  medicines  and  everv 
t  of  necessity.  If  you  came  without  your  own  medicines  and  other 
ngs,  without  your  clothing,  you  would  do  nothing,  because  there  is 
hing  to  work  with. 

Uso  I  assert  that  the  Bolsheviki  destroyed  Russia  and  divided  it 
1  ( orrupted  the  people  of  Russia.  They  turned  loose  on  the  peo- 
all  the  criminals  that  were  out  and  in  the  prisons.  They  are  now 
h  the  Bolsheviki.  They  have  never  a  soviet  compos.*;!  c/2  ail  h  v..  ..it 
>ple.  They  are  the  refuse  of  our  people  in  Russia. 
Ind  now  you  ask,  how  does  the  people  support  such  conditions? 
ar  me,  our  people,  supported  for  300  years  our  despotism,  and 
en  15  years  ago  I  was  here  in  America  I  was  asked  i%  If  vour 
potism  is  so  bad,  why  do  you  people  stand  it?  "  Our  people  are 
terate.  Our  people  never  had  access  to  the  government;  never  had 
se  to  deal  with  the  political  questions;  never  were  permitted  to 
d  papers  where  was  stated  the  truth.  Our  people  are  like  children, 
ere  is  a  person  here  who  has  spent  three  years  in  Russia,  and  he 
s  to  me,  "Oh,  yes;  to  understand  the  psychology  of  your  people 
k  must  understand  the  psychology  of  children/'  They  are  good- 
rted  and  openhearted,  and  they  have  confidence  in  everyone, 
ecially  in  those  who  after  so  many  hundreds  of  cycles  of  repres- 
i  and  poverty  and  suffering  will  promise  them  to  have  peace,  as 
the  Bolsheviki :  to  have  bread,  to  have  schools,  to  have  everything. 
ey  did  believe  it.  Xow.  thev  do  not  believe  anvone.  But  the:;*  is 
hing  now  to  have.  And  after  that,  I  do  not  hope  that  any  of  our 
es  will  be  so  generous — I  will  say  so  bold — as  to  give  us  armed 
p.    I  do  not  hope. 

see  evervbodv  is  so  much  involved  with  their  own  affairs  and  in- 
>sts,  that  Russia  is  left  alone.  Yet  the  Russian  people  would  be 
sed  up  by  those  who  would  give  them  help,  who  would  give  them 
ens  of  their  friendship  not  only  with  words  and  not  only  with 
mises,  but  with  real  help:  to  secure  our  railroads,  for  instance;  to 
e  for  us  school  books:  to  have  for  us  merchandise  and  several  sorts 
machines;  for  our  peasants  began  to  be  accustomed  to  have 
chines  out  of  Germany  and  out  of  America.  Now,  we  have  none 
ill.  All  that  we  had  before  is  used  up,  now.  For  five  years  we 
e  not  been  working  for  ourselves:  for  i]\(}  years,  three*  years  with 
manv  and  now  two  vears  in  civil  war.  Lenine  and  Trotskv  prom- 
I  to  make  peace  and  to  have  pence  in  Russia,  and  after  their  peace. 
Ii  the  Germans  in  Brest-Litovsk  they  said,  "We  will  reconstruct 
>sia  v:  and  when  German  troops  came  into  west  Russia,  and  made 
ry  sort  of  disorder,  then  Trotsky  exclsiimed,  "  We  shall  have  a 
sade  against  Germany:  v  yet  in  two  weeks  Lenine  made  a  decla- 
on,  "We  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  begin  again  to  make  war  with 
iebody,  for  certainly  otherwise  our  efforts  to  deepen  and  deepen 
revolution  would  fail,"  and  instead  of  beginning  to  make  war 
i  the  German  people,  they  began  to  make  civil  war  in  Russia; 
instead  of  having  one  front,  between  Russia  and  Germany,  we 
e  now,  I  will  not  say  five,  but  I  will  say  hundreds  of  fronts  all 
*  Russia,  for  everywhere  we  have  gangs  and  bands.     Xow,  the 
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people,  being  starving,  being  naked,  they  will  go  and  serve  Trotstn 
or  any  leader  or  any  general,  who  will  make  them  brigands.  Hen 
they  turn  around,  and  with  Germans,  and  others,  prisoners  of  Eussii. 
all  Russia  is  robbed,  and  all  Russia  has  nothing  now,  and  all  Russii 
will  fight,  perhaps,  for  many  years  among  themselves,  before  thev 
get  out  of  this  boiling  pot,  and  will  find  out  an  issue  for  themselves. 
I  will  not  sav  anybody  is  in  fault,  no;  but  we  are  left  alone,  and 

»  %  «.  7  7 

we  do  not  now  hope  to  get  any  support  from  any  side.  It  will  be 
very  hard  for  us  to  fight  in  our  own  country  for  five,  six,  I  do  not 
know  how  many  years,  before  we  begin  to  be  reasonable  and  strong- 
minded,  and  understand  our  own  interests. 

Yes,  the  people  is  depressed,  morally  and  spiritually  depressed;  and 
it  is  not  so  fresh,  you  know,  not  at  all.  Depressed,  the  people  is.  And 
now  bolshevism  will  not  be  finished  in  Eussia  so  soon,  for  we  see  now 
that  it  spreads  more  and  more  around  Eussia.  When  I  was  talking 
to  one  member  of  our  elected  government.  Gen.  Boldoreff,  he  saii 
"  See.  in  some  years  we  are  going  to  give  help  and  restore  order  in 
Europe."  Certainly,  Eussia  shall  help  herself,  and  have  rest  and 
order,  and  then  it  is  quite  sure  that  this  venom  of  Bolshevism  will  die 
out.  You  in  America,  you  mix  together  Bolshevism  and  socialism*  I 
have  been  a  socialist  for  50  years,  and  I  wished  to  get  my  people  free, 
and  have  all  political  rights  in  Eussia ;  and  when  two  years  ago  we 
got  them,  then  I  would  say  to  myself,  "  Now  we  will  construct,  and 
not  destroy.  We  will  construct;  we  will  raise  our  people  and  build 
and  construct  and  create,  to  make  a  beautiful  place  out  of  Russia." 
And  the  Bolsheviki  are  now  saying,  "  We  must  destroy,  and  destroy, 
and  destroy." 

I  have  a  letter  from  one  of  my  young  partners  who  brought  his 
wife  from  Petrograd  to  Vladivostok.  Everywhere  where  the  Bolshe- 
viki are.  there  are  no  intelligent  people;  there  is  no  intelligence;  all 

killed  or  hidden,  for  they  destroyed  not  only  our  factories  and  our 

* 

mills,  and  not  only  our  schools,  but  they  destroyed,  they  killed,  all  the 
intelligent  people,  the  best  professors,  the  best  professional  men,  the 
best  men  we  had  in  Eussia,  hundreds  of  them;  and  I  myself  wis 
hidden  for  two  months  in  Petrograd,  and  for  six  months  in  Moscow 
before  T  left  it.  Thousands  of  old  socialists,  revolutionists,  are  killed 
by  the  Bolsheviki  as  being  reactionary  and  counter-revolutionists. 

Senator  Overman.  Whv  did  vou  hide* 

Mi's.  Breshkovskaya.  Oh,  dear  me!  I  was  illegal  in  Eussia.  I 
have  friends  who  hid  me.  I  expected  to  live  in  Eussia,  in  this  part 
where  there  are  not  Bolsheviki,  and  to  work  with  my  peasants,  Oaf 
peasants  are  everywhere;  and  every  peasant  is  so  tired  of  the  Bol- 
shevism  that  he  only  says.  bt  If  only  some  good  people  would  come  and 
rescue  us !  ■'  Very  often  I  have  said,  *'  For  shame !  You  ask  helpd 
them,  and  you  ask  the  American  people.  Why  do  you  not  help  your- 
selves?  "  "  Oh,  we  are  so  tired;  and  we  are  disarmed."  You  see, the 
German  Government  was  so  clever,  had  so  much  foresight :  and  ill 
our  soldiers  who  were  discharged  were  disarmed  before  this  cou| 
d'etat. 

Senator  Sterling.  So  that  the  peasants  had  no  arms? 

Mrs.  Bresiikovskaya.  No  :»rius,  v.o  powder.  They  were  withoul 
any  a  it.  is.     And  the  Bolsheviki  have  all  things. 
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I  will  finish  my  speech  by  repeating  what  I  have  said,  if  you 
Americans  could  help  us  and  aid  us  to  have  in  Russia  a  national  con- 
stituent assembly,  it  would  appease  all  the  people.  When  it  is  said 
Jiat  you  Americans  do  not  know  how  you  can  act,  it  is  not  essential,  to 
my  mind.  You  could  act ;  and  in  Russia  you  can  not  understand  how 
it  is.  It  is  quite  simple.  We  are  an  original  people,  perhaps; 
but  we  need  what  all  other  people  need.  We  need  order ;  we  need  to 
work ;  we  need  political  freedom ;  we  need  all  that  is  due  to  every  free 
nationality;  a  quite  democratic  government;  not,  as  they  claim,  any 
Lenine  and  Trotsky,  but  a  government  elected  by  the  people. 

We  must  have  good  transportation.  We  have,  now  none.  Also,  we 
must  have  schools. 

Maj.  Humes.  Which  government  treated  the  people  of  Russia  the 
best,  the  old  regime  government  or  the  Trotsky-Lenine  government? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Ah,  perhaps  many  people  are  now,  espe- 
cially among  the  peasants,  calling  for  the  Czar  again.  They  were 
denied  paper  and  newspapers  and  education,  but  they  could  work; 
and  that  is  now  impossible.  Everywhere  we  have  fighting  fronts,  and 
everywhere  the  people  are  persecuted,  and  everywhere  we  have  Sov- 
iets, and  the  Soviets  are  composed  of  people  sent  out  from  Petrograd 
and  Moscow,  that  rule  the  district.  Certainly  the  mindful  would 
never  have  a  tsar  again;  never,  never!  Even  the  most  of  the 
people  never  would  have  him  again ;  and  we  will  fight  until  we  have 
a  democratic  government.  But  when  we  compare  this  view  with  the 
conditions  under  Lenine  and  Trotsky,  if  it  would  endure  twenty 
years,  for  instance,  Russia  would  be  dead.  The  people  would  be  kept 
corrupted. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  believe  that  Lenine  and  Trotsky  were  the 
tools  of  Germany  ? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  I  do  not  believe  it;  I  am  sure  of  it,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  believe  that  they  received  German  money  ? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Yes.  They  also  make  this  paper  money  and 
flood  Russia  with  it.  Every  pood  of  our  rye  bread  now  costs  500  or 
600  rubles. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  believe  that  the  bolshevik  government  of 
Lenine  and  Trotsky  is  a  tyranny  and  a  danger  and  a  menace  to 
Russia  ? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  It  is.  But  more  than  a  danger,  it  is  destroy- 
ing Russia.    It  is  on  the  verge  of  being  quite  destroyed. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  believe  that  this  government  will  be  de- 
tructive  of  the  liberties  of  the  Russian  people? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Already  we  have  no  liberty  in  Russia.  No 
newspapers  except  the  bolsheviK  newspapers  are  permitted,  sir,  and 
herefore  you  read  only  bolshevik  newspapers.  There  are  no  universi- 
ies,  no  colleges,  and  no  schools.  All  of  them  are  shut.  Certainly 
Jussia  will  struggle  and  will  shed  her  own  blood  for  many,  many 
•ears  to  become  free.  We  have  no  freedom  in  Russia. 
Senator  Nelson.  Is  this  government  by  Lenine  and  Trotskv  worse 
w  the  Russian  people  than  even  the  bad  government  of  the  Czar? 
Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  What  a  question  do  you  ask.  Fir !  T,  for  in- 
Ance,  would  suffer  for  twenty  years  not  to  have  a  czar;  but  simple 
aople  who  work  for  their  bread  would  certainly  prefer  a  czar  to 
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Trotsky  and  Lenine.  I  can  not  believe  that  180,000,000  people 
\\  ouhl  have  to  suffer  and  struggle  without  any  peace.  It  is  impossible. 
It  will  be  finished.  And  if  Russia  will  have  a  czar,  if  Russia  will 
have  dictators,  if  Russia  will  have  bolsheviki,  it  will  be  the  fault  of 
our  allies,  because  they  do  not  help  us. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  Russian  peasants  to- 
wards the1  bolshevik  government?  How  do  you  stand  with  reference 
to  it  i 

Mrs.  Ukksiikovskaya.  They  are  all  against  the  bolsheviki.  When 
l  ho  bolsheviki  come  to  the  village  and  ask  for  bread  and  grain  and  po- 
tatoes and  meat,  they  fight  with  them.  They  fight  with  sticks  against 
them.  They  will  not  be  robbed.  They  have  been  robbed  by  German 
troops  and  robl)ed  by  the  bolshevik  troops,  and  robbed  by  Magyar 
t  roops.  The  bolsheviki  consider  the  peasants  bourgeois  if  they  have  a 
row ,  some  grain,  and  some  potatoes.  Only  proletariat,  only  those  who 
have  nothing  at  all,  can  go  about  Russia  and  rob.everyone.  We  have 
no  hanks,  we  have  no  stores  or  shops,  we  have  no  ships,  we  have 
nothing  now,  and  we  have  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  without 
work,  who  join  the  troops  and  go  all  over  Russia. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  vou  think  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  allied  forces  from  Russia — the  French,  British,    j 
and  American  troops,  that  were  there?  ; 

Mrs.  Hikkhiikovskaya.  You  ask  only  about  the  American  troops?    ! 

Senator  Sterling.  All  allied  troops. 

Mrs.  IJkeshkovskaya.  I  shall  be  frank  and  say  that  the  French  \ 
ii tut  llritisli  troops,  especially  the  British  troops  in  Omsk,  were  in  \ 
fan  It  for  the  last  coup  d'etat.  Certainly  if  they  had  not  had  those  ; 
troops  they  would  not  have  made  us  appoint  dictators  instead  of  ■ 
eleeling  people. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

Mrs.  IJkeshkovskaya.  The  French  and  British  troops  in  Omsk  are    " 
responsible  for  the  coup  d'etat  which  put  a  dictator  in  in  place  of  an 
nleeted  assembly,  and  of  course  we  are  not  in  favor  of  such  kind  of 
troops. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  aside  from  that,  do  you  think  the  presence   . 
of  allied  troops,  American.  French,  and  British,  aside  from  the  cir- 
eiiiiislanee  that  you  name,  would  be  helpful  to  Russia?  .' 

Mrs.    Hkesiikovskaya.  If  they  should  fight  with  us  against  the   •• 
Imlsheviki  thev  would  aid  us,  but   when  thev  leave  the  bolsheviki    - 
to  do  what  they  wish  to  do,  it  will  not  help  us.    Russia  has  no  arms,  I 
no   munitions,   nothing,   and  the   allied  forces  are   too   few;    1,000 
llritisli,  2,000  French,  and  1,000  Italians.     Already  our  neighbors,  ! 
the  Japanese,  are  sending  in  their  troops,  and  instead  of  having  in  j 
Kussia  the  American  intervention,  American  aid,  we  will  have  the  j 
intervention  of  Japanese  troops,  with  very  selfish  intentions.    And  j 
perhaps  some  dictator  will  be  able  to  use  them  to  give  the  whole  of  ! 
Siberia  to  the  Japanese  people  and  to  keep  Russia  for  some  yean  | 
more  in  civil  war.    I  assure  you,  sir,  there  will  be  a  time  when  the  j 
Japanese  and  German  people  will  have  an  alliance;  and  certainly  L 
the  first  who  will  suffer  will  be  Russia.    You  will  not  help  us  unless  L 
\  on  keep  out  such  invaders  as  the  Japanese,  and  help  us  to  get  rid  js 
of  the  criminals  such  as  the  Bolsheviki.    Of  that  I  am  sure. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  think  a  sufficient  allied  force  in  Russia 
would  help  to  restore  the  constituent  assembly  to  power  and  give 
you  a  democratic  government? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Xot  only  a  large  force  of  troops  would  help, 
but  if  committees  would  come  to  Russia  and  ask  to  have  an  assembly 
formed  in  Russia,  it  would  help.  If  you  had  come  to  our  help  a 
vear  ago,  perhaps  20,000  of  your  troops  would  have  been  sufficient. 
\ow  it  will  take  50,000;  not  iess  and  perhaps  more.  Fifty  thousand 
armed  troops  that  would  fight  would  help  us  to  reestablish  the  con- 
stituent assembly. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  vou  think.  Madame,  that  an  army  of  15.000 
or  20,000  allied  troops  would  have  prevented  the  establishment  of  a 
Bolshevik  government  in  Moscow? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  I  am  sure  of  it.  Even  yesterday  a  Czecho- 
slovak said  to  me  that  if  they  were  not  supported  they  could  not  hold 
out:  they  could  not  fight  alone.  The  Russian  people  have  no  arms 
and  the  Bolsheviki  would  be  sure  to  got  through  into  Ukrainia,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  German  troops  they  would  go  straight  through 
the  country.  When  you  ask  how  many  troops  would  be  needed,  it 
depends.  If  you  put  a  million  troops  in  a  place  and  they  did  noth- 
ing, they  would  not  be  as  good  as  50,000  troops  who  could  fight.  If 
you  got  50,000  troops  that  will  fight,  that  will  be  enough. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  think  such  troops  would  be  welcomed 
by  all  but  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Certainly,  if  they  asked  for  them  a  year  ago. 
They  are  crying,  **  Save  us.  Come  and  defeat  the  Bolsheviki,  for  we 
can  not  exist.    There  is  no  work  in  Russia." 

Senator  Sterling.  Suppose  this  Bolshevik  rule  goes  on,  and  as  a 
result  of  Bolshevik  rule  there  is  disorder  and  chaos  in  Russia,  will  it. 
not  lead  eventually  to  the  domination  of  Russia  by  Germany? 
Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Certainlv. 
Senator  Sterling.  You  think  it  would? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  If  Bolshevik  rule  continues,  Japan  and  Ger- 
many  will  cut  Russia  into  pieces.  That  is  quite  plain,  for  having 
no  forces  to  fight  against  them,  and  always  occupied  with  her  in- 
terior disorders,  certainly  those  two  neighbors  will  come  in  and  make 
of  Russia  their  own  colonies.  The  Japanese  have  already  begun  to 
make  them.  They  already  have  bought  houses  and  materials  and 
goods  in  the  east  of  Siberia,  and  have  openly  confessed  that  it  is  to 
Qieir  interest  to  have  Siberia  in  their  hands,  to  keep  for  themselves; 
and  they  say,  "  We  can  not  permit  anyone,  including  the  American 
people,  to  ask  us  to  take  a  subordinate  position." 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  America  helping  in- 
dustrially as  long  as  the  Bolsheviki  rule? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  While  the  Bolsheviki  rule?  Would  you  ask 
Us  to  sit  at  the  table  with  criminals  and  deal  with  them?  If  all  Rus- 
sia is  destroyed,  and  all  the  people  shot  or  hung,  it  means  nothing 
U>  them.  All  they  want  is  to  sit  and  rule,  after  they  have  corrupted 
our  people,  corrupted  our  soldiers,  and  corrupted  our  sailors  and 
corrupted  our  workers.  Only  peasants  they  could  not  corrupt,  be- 
cause in  every  village  there  are  only  a  very  few  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  on  that  question  you  feel  that  you  can  not 
treat  or  deal  with  the  Bolsheviki  ? 
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Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Certainly  not;  not  when  they  deceive  e? 
IkhI y  and  destroy  everyone,  especially  honest  people.  Honest  anc 
tclligcnt  people  are  destroyed  in  Russia.  I  say  to  you  that  for 
heau  of  Kerensky  they  promised  100,000  rubles — only  to  have 
head. 

Senator  Sterling.  Madam,  have  you  read  the  appeal  of  the  1 
siaii  Economic  League  to  the  people  of  America  in  regard  to 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  Russia? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  No,  I  have  not. 

Senator  Sterling.  It  is  an  appeal  by  five  or  six  whose  names  ] 
not  now  recall. 

M  i-H.  Breshkovskaya.  I  do  not  remember.  I  read,  sir,  two  moi 
ago  that  your  good  President  wanted  to  give  from  your  Amer: 
hank  $5,000,000  to  aid  commerce  between  America  and  Russia 
Itussian  corporations  and  people.  That  is  very  well.  But  I  ask 
what  will  be  the  use  of  this  proposition  if  we  have  already  Am 
ran  goods  in  Vladivostok,  many  millions  of  tons,  and  we  can 
move  thorn,  and  speculators  get  hold  of  them  and  hold  them 
high  prices,  and  they  can  not  move  them  because  there  are  no  i 
ways?  Sugar  costs  20  rubles  in  Kharbin,  and  they  sell  it  for 
riihlcH  in  Omsk.  It  is  impossible  to  get  goods  from  that  place, 
haw  no  sugar.  To-day  some  lady  asked  me  why  we  had  no  su 
A  Hhort  time  ago  we  had  no  grain,  and  we  had  no  oil — no  keroi 
oil.  \\V  have  no  bread.  There  is  some  bread  in  the  villages,  bu 
Morrow  there  is  not.  Neither  is  there  any  in  Petrograd.  They  1 
no  grain.  All  of  our  provinces  are  depending  one  upon  another, 
w  ill  have  to  do  so  until  we  have  railroads  and  communication  on 
ii \ cis.  Until  then  we  will  always  be  depending  upon  one  anot 
A  II  improvements  in  husbandry  and  in  agriculture  have  been  stop 
n ihI  any  improvements  in  industry  have  been  stopped.  We  have  r 
now. 

Molshevists  got  their  principles  mainly  from  the  socialists, 
misused  them.    Instead  of  creating  in  Russia  they  began  to  dest 
iiml  overthrow  what  was  done  until  now. 

I  am  surprised  that  you,  who  are  so  clever  and  so  mighty,  yoi 
not  go  and  sec  yourselves  what  has  happened  to  Russia.  But  do 
mim1  only  the  Bolsheviki,  in  some  towns,  but  go  through  all  towns 
ir,l<  our  people  and  our  workmen  wrhat  is  their  idea.  Russia  is  1± 
mile-*  long  and  6,000  miles  broad,  and  it  can  not  be  known  by 
rvcept  those  that  spend  all  their  lives,  as  to  what  is  there,  w 
im  their  people,  and  what  is  their  country,  and  what  are  their  suf 
mtf-,  and  what  are  their  needs.  For  c25  years  I  had  to  learn  and 
,,()  years  to  struggle  against  every  evil  and  every  misfortune  wli 
our  people  suffered. 

Senator  Sterling.  To  what  extent,  madam,  are  there  soviet  g 
fi'iinicnts  in  Siberia? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  There  are  none.    Perhaps  somewhere  th 
are,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  in  Siberia. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  European  Russia  are  there  any  soviet  g 
ernments  that  are  not  controlled  by  the  Bolshevik  element? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Every  soviet  government  now  springs 
wntrolled  by  brigands,  like  bubbles  out  of  the  water. 
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Senator  Sterling.  They  do  not  have  to  be  residents  of  the  town  or 
district  in  order  to  become  members  of  the  soviet? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Now,  they  come  with  guns  and  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Soviets.  If  the  Russian  people  could  have  been  organized, 
they  would  have  overthrown  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  Soviets  long  ago. 
But  there  has  been  a  collapse  of  forces,  a  collapse  of  spirit,  and  we 
can  not  accuse  our  people.  They  have  suffered  all  through  the  cen- 
turies, as  serfs  under  a  despotic  government,  and  now  in  this  terrible 
war  they  have  suffered  much.  Many  mothers  had  six  boys  at  the 
front.  They  are  quite  ignorant  of  their  country.  The  people  in  the 
provinces  have  no  conception  of  what  is  going  on  around  them. 
Every  peasant  knows  only  his  village,  his  district,  and  nothing  more. 
Yet  we  will  work,  and  we  will  learn,  and  some  dav  we  will  be  a 
strong,  religious  people.    We  are  religious. 

Maj.  Humes.  Is  tnere  a  greater  amount  of  crops  planted  under 
Bolshevik  rule  than  under  the  old  regime? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  Planting  is  diminishing.  The  landlords  are 
not  so  bold  to  risk,  and  the  peasants  are  not  so  sure  the  land  will  l>e 
for  them,  and  therefore  they  will  not  even  attempt  to  cultivate  much 
land,  and  without  horses  they  can  not,  so  the  planting  diminishes 
and  diminishes.  We  have  not  exported  any  grain  for  five  years.  All 
was  left  in  Russia.  Nevertheless  they  are  quite  near  starvation. 
What  does  it  mean?  It  means  that  for  instance  in  many  provinces 
the  peasants  are  hiding  their  grain.  They  will  not  sell  it  into  the 
towns.  Thev  are  alwavs  saving,  "  Give  us  goods.  Give  us  machinerv, 
wares  and  goods,  sugar  and  tea,  all  we  need,  and  we  will  sell  you  our 
grain.  Otherwise,  you  give  us  some  paper  money,  and  what  shall  we 
do  with  it  ?  Nothing  at  all."  And  thev  think,  too,  that  thev  must  sell 
nt  the  price  fixed  by  the  Bolsheviki  where  there  are  Bolsheviki,  and 
this  price  is  not  high;  but  when  they  want  to  get  anything  in  town — 
to  buy  anything  else — they  must  pay  for  a  pound  of  sugar  40  rubles. 
Therefore  they  will  not  sell  their  grain  to  the  Bolsheviki,  and 
brigands  are  going  over  Bussia  and  robbing  them,  so  that  they  are 
hiding  their  grain  in  the  ground — making  great  holes  in  the  ground 
and  putting  the  grain  in — and  much  of  the  grain  is  rotting.    All  over 

Russia  it  is  destroy,  and  destroy.     There  is  no  order,  no  industry. 

•  •  • 

and  no  work. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  vou  have  any  idea,  madam,  how  many 
people  have  been  killed  by  the  Bolsheviki?  Has  there  been  any  esti- 
mate made? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  It  is  said  that  the  war  against  the  Germans 
took  onlv  half  of  those  who  are  killed  now.  Twice  as  much  as  we 
had  in  casualties  during  the  war  have  been  killed  by  the  Bolsheviki. 
It  is  not  imaginable  to  you.  They  shoot,  for  instance,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  them  at  once.  Every  man  and  every  woman  who  is 
against  them,  as  they  believe,  is  shot  or  hanged. 

Senator  Overman.  How  many  people  have  fled  the  territory  on 
account  of  this  terrorism? 

Mi*s.  Breshkovskaya.  All  the  provinces  are  overflowed  with  refu- 
gees. There  are  refugees  in  every  town  now.  and  we  have  committees 
for  refugees.  They  come  out  of  the  towns  quite  naked.  They  come 
in  during  the  night,  women  with  children,  and  old  women,  ancl  many 
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of  them  come  from  the  towns  quite  naked.     And  of  sickness,  there  is 
typhus  everywhere. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  of  any  agents  who  are  spreading 
the  Bolshevik  propaganda  in  this  country? 

Mrs.  Bresitkovskaya.  I  have  heard  of  them.  I  have  heard  that 
you  have  3,000,000  Russian  Bolshevik  refugees.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
quite  so  much.  But  I  am  sure  that  all  the  Bolsheviki,  all  these 
criminals  who  are  making  propaganda  in  Russia,  wTill  make  the  same 
propaganda  everywhere.  They  will  not  work,  but  they  alwTays  have 
means  to  put  out  this  propaganda.  Here  in  America  your  democ- 
racy could  be  so  well  organized  against  Bolshevism.  I  am  sure  there 
is  liberty  of  association  here,  of  assembly,  of  unions,  and  so  we 
socialists  hoped  to  have  such  an  organization  in  Russia  during  the 
first  three  or  four  months  after  the  revolution;' but  until  now  man- 
kind has  many  bad  instincts,  it  is  true ;  and  when  one  comes  to  the 
poor  people  and  demonstrates  his  worst  side  of  nature,  certainly  they 
will  find  things  pretty  bad.  And  so  it  was  in  Russia.  But  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  all  the  Russian  people  are  not  corrupted.  Yet  it  is 
quite  enough  to  have  some  100,000  of  such  corrupted  people,  to  bring 
misfortune  over  the  whole  country.  It  is  quite  enough.  We  have  no 
navy,  we  have  no  factories,  we  have  no  guns,  we  have  no  transporta- 
tion. All  of  those  which  we  had  the  Bolsheviki'  have  sold  to  the 
German  people.  When  I  spent  six  months  in  hiding  in  Moscow,  every 
day  there  was  a  train  going  to  Orsba,  a  town  down  near  Germany. 
Every  day  they  sent  down  cars  loaded  with  goods  from  Moscow  to 
Germany.  Every  day  goods  were  carried  out.  So  that  our  national 
riches,  our  best  art  productions,  and  all  of  that,  has  gone  to  Germany. 
All  of  that,  they  sent  to  Germany  and  nothing  was  left  for  the  people. 
Ask  anylxnly  if  the  organization  of  the  Bolsheviki  is  for  the  welfare 
of  our  people,  and  nobody  will  answer  you  that  it  is.  We  have  no 
schools,  no  colleges,  no  universities.  You  will  read  in  the  papers  that 
everybody  is  working  and  learning.  But  the  fact  is  that  there  are 
no  factories,  no  mills,  nor  anything. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  ROGERS  SMITH. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
Maj.  Humes.  Mr.  Smith,  where  do  you  live? 
Mr.  Smith.  Brooklyn.  X.  Y.,  at  present. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  is  vour  business?  What  are  you  connected 
with? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  National  Citv  Bank. 

«  

Maj.  Humes.  Were  vou  connected  with  the  National  Citv  Bank 
in  Petrograd? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was. 

Maj.  Humes.  When  did  you  leave  Petrograd? 

Mr.  Smith.  September  2. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  vear? 

Mr.  Smith.  1918. 

Maj.  Humes.  In  September.  1918? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  come  away  with  this  American  colony! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  I  came  out  with  Mr.  Lee's  party. 
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Senator  Overman.  Why  did  you  leave  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  Why,  the  American  consul,  Mr.  Poole,  had  received 
word  from  the  Government  to  get  all  the  Americans  out,  and  we 
Look  the  opportunity  to  get  out.  Conditions  were  certainly  get- 
ting worse  and  there  was  no  good  in  our  remaining. 

Maj.  Humes.  Mr.  Smith,  will  you  just  describe  in  your  own 
way  the  condition  of  affairs  as  you  found  them  in  such  parts  of 
Russia  as  you  visited,  commencing  with  the  November  revolution 
and  the  events  leading  up  to  that  revolution,  through  to  the  time  you 
left? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  came  in  there  in  June,  1917,  in  the  early  part  of 
June,  and  was  present  at  the  time  the  Bolsheviki  in  July  first  tried 
to  take  power  and  were  put  down  by  Kerensky,  who  brought  up 
forces  from  the  front.  I  was  there  during  the  summer,  and  at  the 
time  when  the  Bolsheviki  were  final lv  successful,  when  Kerenskv 
was  forced  to  flee.  They  had  the  provisional  government  in  the 
Winter  Palace — that  is,  the  ministers — and  the  final  taking  of  the 
Winter  Palace  took  place  in  the  early  morning,  and  the  following 
morning  we  saw  prisoners  being  led  out  by  these  sailors  from 
Kronstadt,  after  the  Bolsheviki  were  in  full  control  of  the  citv. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  were  they  leading  the  prisoners  out  for? 

Mr.  Smith.  When  they  had  gathered  them  in  the  palace,  they 
brought  the  ministers  over  to  the  fortress  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul. 
The  Bolsheviki  had  really  obtained  control  then.  They  had  this  big 
program — land,  peace,  and  bread  for  everybody — and  they  brought 
>ver  all  the  troops  in  Petrograd,  the  soldiers  that  were  stationed 
here,  to  help  them.  Of  course  it  was  really  started  by  the  workmen 
rf  the  factories,  and  they  had  managed  to  convert  the  soldiers  gar- 
risoned in  Petrograd  to  their  ideals,  with  this  platform. 

Maj.  Humes.  Now,  what  was  that  platform? 

Mr.  Smith.  Land,  peace,  and  bread.  Peace  with  Germany,  land 
for  everybody — the  peasants — and  bread.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of 
thi^  has  really  been  successful.    It  is  quite  evident. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  they  get  bread  and  peace? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  haven't  much  bread.  They  give  bread. to  those 
that  work.  Those  that  were  against  them  they  did  not  permit  to 
have  bread. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  they  divide  up  the  land  among  the  people? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  did  not  exactly  divide  it,  or  at  least  there  was  no 
special  plan  of  division.  They  simply  took  it.  If  a  man  next  door 
had  anv  more  land  than  thev  had.  thev  would  simplv  take  it.  There 
was  constant  strife,  as  far  as  I  could  determine.  And  as  soon  as  one 
got  a  little  more  land  than  his  neighbors,  he  was  declared  to  be  bour- 
geois. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  went  up  and  down  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes :  constantly. 

Senator  Wolcott.  If  a  man  got  up.  the  penalty  was  that  he  had  to 
zo  down  again? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  food  conditions  were  getting  terrible  in  Petrograd,  especially 
in  February,  1918.  In  addition  to  that,  the  Germans  were  within 
W  miles  of  the  city.  No  one  could  tell  whether  they  could  get  up 
:here  or  not-     Contradictory  reports  were  printed  in  the  newspapers. 
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Trotsky  and  Lenine.  I  can  not  believe  that  180,000,000  people 
would  have  to  suffer  and  struggle  without  any  peace.  It  is  impossible. 
It  will  be  finished.  And  if  Russia  will  have  a  czar,  if  Russia  will 
have  dictators,  if  Russia  will  haye  bolsheviki,  it  will  be  the  fault  of 
our  allies,  because  they  do  not  help  us. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  Russian  peasants  to- 
wards the  bolshevik  government?  How  do  you  stand  with  reference 
to  it! 

Mrs.  Breshkov8kaya.  They  are  all  against  the  bolsheviki.  When 
the  bolsheviki  come  to  the  village  and  ask  for  bread  and  grain  and  po- 
tatoes and  meat,  they  fight  with  them.  They  fight  with  sticks  against 
them.  They  will  not  be  robbed.  They  have  been  robbed  by  German 
troops  and  robbed  by  the  bolshevik  troops,  and  robbed  by  Magyar 
troops.  The  bolsheviki  consider  the  peasants  bourgeois  if  they  have  a 
cow,  some  grain,  and  some  potatoes.  Only  proletariat,  only  those  who 
have  nothing  at  all,  can  go  about  Russia  and  rob. every  one.  We  have 
no  banks,  we  have  no  stores  or  shops,  we  have  no  ships,  we  have 
nothing  now,  and  we  have  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  without 
work,  who  join  the  troops  and  go  all  over  Russia. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  you  think  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  allied  forces  from  Russia — the  French,  British, 
and  American  troops,  that  were  there? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  You  ask  only  about  the  American  troops? 

Senator  Sterling.  All  allied  troops. 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  I  shall  be  frank  and  say  that  the  French 
and  British  troops,  especially  the  British  troops  in  Omsk,  were  in 
fault  for  the  last  coup  d'etat.  Certainly  if  they  had  not  had  those 
troops  they  would  not  have  made  us  appoint  dictators  instead  of 
electing  people. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  The  French  and  British  troops  in  Omsk  are 
responsible  for  the  coup  d'etat  which  put  a  dictator  in  in  place  of  an 
elected  assembly,  and  of  course  we  are  not  in  favor  of  such  kind  of 
troops. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  aside  from  that,  do  you  think  the  presence 
of  allied  troops,  American,  French,  and  British,  aside  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  you  name,  would  be  helpful  to  Russia? 

Mrs.  Breshkovskaya.  If  they  should  fight  with  us  against  the 
bolsheviki  they  would  aid  us.  but  when  they  leave  the  bolsheviki 
to  do  what  they  wish  to  do,  it  will  not  help  us.  Russia  has  no  arms, 
no  munitions,  nothing,  and  the  allied  forces  are  too  few:  1,000 
British,  2,000  French,  and  1,000  Italians.  Already  our  neighbors, 
(he  Japanese,  are  sending  in  their  troops,  and  instead  of  having  in 
Russia  the  American  intervention,  American  aid,  we  will  have  the 
intervention  of  Japanese  troops,  with  very  selfish  intentions.  And 
perhaps  some  dictator  will  be  able  to  use  them  to  give  the  whole  of 
Siberia  to  the  Japanese  people  and  to  keep  Russia  for  some  years 
more  in  civil  war.  I  assure  you,  sir,  there  will  be  a  time  when  the 
Japanese  and  German  people  will  have  an  alliance;  and  certainly 
the  first  who  will  suffer  will  be  Russia.  You  will  not  help  us  unleas 
you  keep  out  such  invaders  as  the  Japanese,  and  help  us  to  get  rid 
of  the  criminals  such  as  the  Bolsheviki.    Of  that  I  am  sure. 
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iator  Sterling.  Do  you  think  a  sufficient  allied  force  in  Russia 
I  help  to  restore  the  constituent  assembly  to  power  and  give 
i  democratic  government? 

s.  Breshkovskaya.  Not  only  a  large  force  of  troops  would  help, 
f  committees  would  come  to  Russia  and  ask  to  have  an  assembly 
ed  in  Russia,  it  would  help.  If  you  had  come  to  our  help  a 
ago,  perhaps  20,000  of  your  troops  would  have  been  sufficient, 
it  will  take  50,000;  not  iess  and  perhaps  more.  Fifty  thousand 
d  troops  that  would  fight  would  help  us  to  reestablish  the  con- 
ant  assembly. 

iator  Sterling.  Do  you  think,  Madame,  that  an  army  of  15,000 
,000  allied  troops  would  have  prevented  the  establishment  of  a 
levik  government  in  Moscow? 

s.  Breshkovskaya.  I  am  sure  of  it.  Even  yesterday  a  Czecho- 
ik  said  to  me  that  if  they  were  not  supported  they  could  not  hold 
they  could  not  fight  alone.  The  Russian  people  have  no  arms 
he  BoLsheviki  would  be  sure  to  get  through  into  Ukrainia,  and 
the  aid  of  the  German  troops  they  would  go  straight  through 
3untry.  When  you  ask  how  many  troops  would  be  needed,  it 
ids.  If  you  put  a  million  troops  in  a  place  and  they  did  noth- 
hey  would  not  be  as  good  as  .)0,000  ti*oops  who  could  fight.  If 
ret  50,000  troops  that  will  fight,  that  will  be  enough, 
iator  Sterling.  Do  you  think  such  troops  would  be  welcomed 
1  but  the  BoLsheviki? 

s.  Breshkovskaya.  Certainly,  if  they  asked  for  them  a  year  ago. 
are  crying,  "  Save  us.    Come  and  defeat  the  Bolsheviki,  for  we 
ot  exist.    There  is  no  work  in  Russia." 

iator  Sterling.  Suppose  this  Bolshevik  rule  goes  on,  and  as  a 
,  of  Bolshevik  rule  there  is  disorder  and  chaos  in  Russia,  will  it 
jad  eventually  to  the  domination  of  Russia  by  Germany? 
s.  Breshkovskaya.  Certainlv. 
iator  Sterling.  You  think  it  would? 

s.  Breshkovskaya.  If  Bolshevik  rule  continues,  Japan  and  Ger- 
will  cut  Russia  into  pieces.  That  is  quite  plain,  for  having 
►rces  to  fight  against  them,  and  always  occupied  with  her  in- 
'  disorders,  certainly  those  two  neighbors  will  come  in  and  make 
issia  their  own  colonies.  The  Japanese  have  already  begun  to 
them.  They  already  have  bought  houses  and  materials  and 
;  in  the  east  of  Siberia,  and  have  openly  confessed  that  it  is  to 
interest  to  have  Siberia  in  their  hands,  to  keep  for  themselves; 
hey  say,  "  We  can  not  permit  anyone,  including  the  American 
e,  to  ask  us  to  take  a  subordinate  position." 
iator  Sterling.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  America  helping  in- 
ially  as  long  as  the  Bolsheviki  rule? 

*.  Breshkovskaya.  While  the  Bolsheviki  rule?  Would  you  ask 
sit  at  the  table  with  criminals  and  deal  with  them?  If  all  Rus- 
destroyed,  and  all  the  people  shot  or  hung,  it  means  nothing 
jm.  All  they  want  is  to  sit  and  rule,  after  they  have  corrupted 
>eople,  corrupted  our  soldiers,  and  corrupted  our  sailors  and 
pted  our  workers.  Only  peasants  they  could  not  corrupt,  be- 
in  every  village  there  are  only  a  very  few  Bolsheviki. 
iator  Sterling.  And  on  that  question  you  feel  that  you  can  not 
or  deal  with  the  Bolsheviki  ? 
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Senator  Steklixg.  What  reason  was  given  for  restricting  the  pay- 
ments out  on  deposits? 

Mr.  Smith.  Lack  of  currency ;  and  at  the  same  time,  they  had  not 
settled  on  the  policy  as  to  just  what  they  were  going  to  do.  They 
wanted  to  see  that  nobody  drew  out  a  large  amount  of  money  and 
used  it  for  counter-revolutionarv  purposes  to  hurt  the  government, 
which  was  a  very  good  reason,  ^he  currency  stringency  had  existed 
for  a  long  time  before  that. 

Maj.  Humes.  Did  you  have  any  way  to  pay  out  money  except  by 

currency? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  could  issue  a  check  on  the  State  Bank,  and  then 
it  was  up  to  the  depositor  to  receive  that  check  and  try  to  get  the 
currency. 

Maj.  Humes.  Was  there  any  specie  passing  current  at  that  time* 

Mr.  Smith.  Nothing  at  all. 

Maj.  IIvmes.  Was  it  ever  possible  for  anybody  to  get  specie  instead 
of  paper  money? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  current  rate,  when  I  first  came  to  Russia,  was 
10  rubles  for  1  gold  ruble.  Of  course,  there  were  no  gold  rubles,  but 
f>  or  10  rubles  in  gold  amounted  to  50  or  100  rubles  in  paper. 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  that  true  now? 

Mr.  Smith.  With  gold? 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  There  is  a  very  great  scarcity? 

Mr.  Smith.  Very  great :  yes,  indeed.  I  did  not  see  any  gold  in 
Russia  in  a  great  many  days. 

Another  very  interesting  thing  was  what  they  called  the  revision 
of  the  safes  and  safe  deposit  vaults.  The  way  they  acted  is  rather 
amusing.  The  Bolsheviks  declared  that  all  the  property  which  was 
in  the  vaults  of  the  banks-thai  is,  the  safe-deposit  \ur.lts — should  be 
conliscated:  that  is,  all  the  property,  such  as  gold  and  silver,  and 
things  of  value  of  that  sort. 

Mai.  Humes.  Securities? 

Mr.  Smith.  Securities  were  exempt.  Only  gold  and  silver;  and,, 
of  course,  coins.  It  was  necessary,  however,  for  everybody  to  ap- 
pear there,  who  had  a  safe,  and  open  it  in  their  presence,  and  they 
would  examine  everything  in  it.  and  take  away  what  they  felt  thev 
were  going  to  confiscate,  giving  a  statement  showing  that  they  hai 
taken  it,  but  no  promise  to  pay  or  return  it.  It  was  a  rather 
touching  <ight.  Fortunately  we  had  no  gold  or  anything  of  value' 
in  these  safes.  We  had  securities,  that  was  all,  and  they  could  not 
confiscate  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  thev  lew  anv  tribute  in  anv  form  on  vour 

»         .        •  .  . 

bank  ( 

Mr.  Smith.  Never. 

Senator  Overman.  On  the  other  banks,  did  thev? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  did  not   levy  any  tribute  on  the  other  ba 
Thev  nationalized  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  they  took  possession  of  them  and 
them  themselves? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  thev  ran  them  to  a  certain  extent. 
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tj.  Humes.  Did  they  subsequently  take  possession  of  your  bank? 

\  Smith.  No,  thev  aid  not  take  possession  of  it.    They  told  us  to 

late  our  bank.    We  were  in  Vologda  at  that  time.    We  were 

d  to  evacuate  from  Petrograd  and  30  to  Vologda. 

ij.  Humes.  Did  you  take  the  bank  with  you? 

•.  Smith.  We  took  the  bank  to  Vologda. 

ij.  Humes.  Was  the  bank  afterwards  taken  over,  too — the  Peo- 

Bank? 

'.  Smith.  Never. 

tj.  Humes.  What  is  the  state  of  the  bank  now  ? 
•.  Smith.  It  is  just  closed, 
lator  Neuson.  You  took  it  over  to  Vologda? 
'.  Smith.  We  moved  out  to  Vologda,  because  of  the  food  crisis 
he  imminence  of  a  German  invasion.    We  really  never  believed 
rermans  were  coming  into  Petrograd,  because  we  could  not  see 
they  would  dare  do  it.    Further  than  that,  they  did  not  have  the 

to  run  the  city;  it  was  too  enormous  a  task,  and  it  would  be 
Ivantage  to  them  to  have  the  city,  except  for  political  purposes 
heir  own  people,  to  say  that  they  had  captured  Petrograd. 
j.  Humes.  What  was  the  extent  of  your  deposits  when  you 
1  the  bank,  approximately? 

.  Smith.  The  deposits  would  amount  to,  including  valuables — 
nean  securities  and  so  on  ? 
j.  Humes.  Yes. 

.  Smith.  About  300,000,000  rubles, 
lator  Overman.  Was  there  a  reign  of  terrorism  while  you  were 

• 

.  Smith.  The  only  terrorism  I  could  testify  to  was  the  searches. 

pbody  was  in  constant  fear  of  search. 

j.  Humes.  They  were  in  fear  of  search.    Were  they  actually 

led? 

.  Smith.  Yes;  plenty  of  them.    I  was  awakened  one  morning 

4  o'clock  by  a  loud  pounding  on  the  door,  and,  of  course, 
amor  had  gone  around  that  they  were  going  to  make  searches ; 
vas  in  Vologda  in  July,  1918. 
lator  Nelson.  After  you  moved  your  bank  there  ? 
.  Smith.  Yes;  this  was  where  I  was  living.  I  heard  this  pound- 
n  the  door,  and  went  over  to  the  curtain  and  looked  out  to  see 
it  was,  and  I  saw  another  Jew  with  three  soldiers — armed  sol- 
— pounding  on  the  door  of  the  upper  part  of  the  house.  There 
tairway  leading  to  the  second  story,  something  like  a  Washing- 
at.  Finally  they  were  admitted,  and  wo  heard  all  kinds  of 
lings  and  poundings  upstairs.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two 
went  away.    They  had  taken  away  all  supplies  of  provisions. 

did  not  search  the  lower  part  of  the  house.  In  the  lower 
lived  the  president  of  the  local  soviet  of  the  Bolsheviki.  That 
>robably  the  reason.  But  similar  searches  went  on  that  night. 
w  of  20  actual  searches.  There  may  have  been  a  groat  deal  more 
ame  night.  They  went  across  the  street  and  searched,  and  took 
)  rubles  awav  from  a  man,  and  all  his  silverware*. 
ator  Sterling.  Were  the  searches  that  were  made  searches  for 
r   and  valuables? 

85723— 19 17 
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Mr.  Smith.  Principally  for  food,  but  they  took  anything  they 
could  find.  It  was  the  commission  against  counter-revolution,  specu- 
lation, sabotage,  etcetera,  etcetera. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  take  possession  of  buildings? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  they  requisitioned  buildings  wherever  necessary. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  requisitioned  private  houses? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  turned  the  people  out? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  put  their  own  people  in? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  that  brings  out  a  very  interesting  fact  in  rela- 
tion to  the  schools  in  Russia.  Of  course,  it  was  in  the  summer  time 
then,  and  the  schools  were  not  running,  and  there  was  no  real  neces- 
sity for  keeping  those  buildings  empty.  They  turned  most  of  them 
in  Vologda  into  barracks  for  the  soldiers,  and  I  heard  that  they  had 
not  decided  whether  they  were  going  to  open  those  schools  or  not  in 
the  fall.  We  left  on  the  5th  of  August,  and  we  do  not  know  what 
happened  later,  but  everybody  seemed  to  believe  that  the  schools 
were  really  at  an  end. 

Maj.  Humes.  You  went  from  Vologda  to  Moscow? 

Mr.  Smith.  From  Vologda  to  Moscow.  We  arrived  there  at  mid- 
night. Vologda  was  the  first  city  we  had  been  in  where  there  had 
been  seeming  peace,  where  we  did  not  hear  constant  shooting  of 
machine  guns  every  night.  There  would  be  an  occasional  shot  down 
near  the  station  where  a  lot  of  hooligans,  as  they  called  them,  con- 
gregnted. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  on  a  branch  of  the  Siberian  Railroad,  v 
it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.     When  we  got  to  Moscow  the  first  exclama-j 
lion  we  made  was,  "We  are  back  home  again."    There  was  constant 
shooting  of  machine  guns,  and  everything.  j 

We  stayed  in  the  Moscow  station  for  several  days.  We  had  heard 
that  the  English  and  Frencli  had  all  been  arrested,  but  the  Americans 
had  not  been  touched ;  but  it  was  rumored  that  they  might  be,  and  wi 
felt  we  would  be  on  the  *afe  side  if  we  did  not  go  into  the  city,  so  w» 
arranged  to  get  a  cottage  about  30  miles  outside  of  Moscow,  where  all 
the  boys  went — the  boys  on  the  staff.  There  were  some  20  peopk 
in  the  party  at  that  time,  who  lived  in  this  empty  cottage.  We  hid 
no  beds  or  furniture  of  any  sort,  but  slept  on  the  boards. 

Senator  Sterling.  Speaking  of  the  schools,  if  I  may  call  your  at 
lontion  to  them  again,  are  you  acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  tta. 
schools  prior  to  the  time  they  were  closed  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  very  familiarly;  no. 

Senator   Sterling.  What  kind   of  schools   were  they  that  wi 
closed,  common  schools,  graded  schools,  or  higher  educational  sch 

Mr.  Smith.  The  schools  in  Vologda  which  were  occupied  bv 
soldiery  were  of  all  sorts.  There  were  children's  schools  for  chil 
of  8.  10,  and  12  years  of  age,  and  then  there  were  schools  for  yoi 
men  and  women,  more  or  less  equivalent  to  our  high  schools.*  '. 
it  is  not  significant  that  the  schools  were  closed,  because  it  was 
the  summer  time,  in  vacation  time,  and  in  Vologda  the  conditi 
were  not  as  bad  as  they  were  in  Petrograd  or  Moscow,  by  any 
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Many  of  the  old  local  authorities  seemed  to  be  holding  high  positions 
there. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  the  significant  thing  was  that  they  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  soldiers? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  can  be  very  well  explained  by  the 
necessity.  They  had  soldiers  stationed  there,  and  these  buildings 
were  empty,  and  not  being  used  for  many  months.     What  1  wish  to 

rint  out  is  that  it  was  the  general  opinion  in  the  city,  of  the  people 
talked  with,  that  the  schools  would  not  be  reopened.  The  school- 
teachers who  taught  in  these  schools  were  trying  to  fi"»d  o'lt  wh  »'V'T 
they  would  be  opened,  and  whether  they  would  bo  able  to  secure  their 
positions  back  again,  and  they  never  met  with  any  actual  assurance. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  these  Russian  schools,  so  far  as  vou  know, 
open  to  all  classes? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  There  was  no  discrimination? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  was  no  discrimination  after  the  revolution. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  as  to  whether  prior  to  the  revolu- 
tion there  was  discrimination  or  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  definitely,  but  I  understand  there  was 
discrimination  against  certain  classes. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  did  you  find  in  Moscow  with  reference  to  any 
terrorism  or  machine-gun  firing? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  machine-gun  firing  and  the  rifle  shooting  that  you 
heard  there  at  thtft  time,  in  August,  1018,  you  could  not  trace  to  any 
definite  contest  between  different  parties.  It  was  more  or  less  out- 
breaks in  one  quarter  or  another,  private  quarrels,  the  result  possibly 
of  forced  searches  where  people  resisted.  There  was  no  order,  ancl 
do  real  police  which  was  effective.  They  had  police  to  a  certain 
extent,  they  had  militia,  but  you  could  not  call  it  an  orderly  city  such 
as  we  have  here. 

That  brings  up  another  interesting  thing,  if  you  would  like  to 
bear  about  it.  A  man  whom  I  knew  quite  well  in  Petrograd  was 
forced,  in  order  to  earn  money  to  get  food,  to  join  the  Bolshevik 
learching  parties,  and  in  that  way  he  made  his  living.  These  parties 
were  promised  three-quarters  of  the  spoils  when  they  would  make 
iearches  for  provisions,  valuables,  or  whatever  had  been  declared 
natter  for  confiscation  by  the  government.  These  parties  would  re- 
ceive three  quarters  of  the  spoils.  The  other  quarter  supposedly  v.  cut 
:othe  city;  I  do  not  know  where  it  went.  At  any  rate,  this  chap  was 
31  one  of  these  parties,  and  was  able  to  make  a  livelihood,  and  I  guess 
nade  some  money  out  of  it.  When  we  came  back  to  Petrograd  this 
ASt  time,  we  inquired  for  him  and  found  that  he  had  been  killed. 
We  wanted  to  know  how  it  happened — why  lie  had  been  killed.  He 
Wns  out  searching  one  night  and  they  met  another  searching  party  in 
lie  same  house,  and  they  came  to  blows,  and  he  was  killed. 

Maj.  Humes.  How  much  loot  does  a  man  have  to  acquire  before  he 
tocomes  part  of  the  bourgeois  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know.  The  only  time  that  T  had  special  rcf- 
rence  to  that  was  in  the  case  of  the  peasants.  We  were  brought  in 
ouch  with  that  when  we  were  in  this  place  outside  of  Moscow. 
Phere  was  a  peasant  there  who  in  former  days  just  had  his  little 
»ttage  and  a  small  piece  of  land,  and  he  had  grown  rich  and  sue- 
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cessful,  and  the  other  peasants  were  very  jealous  of  him,  and  tin 
insisted  that  he  was  a  bourgeois.    That  is  a  Kussian  expression. 

Maj.  Humes.  You  say  he  had  become  rich.  What  was  he  wortl 
What  do  you  mean  by  rich,  as  riches  go  in  Russia  at  this  timet 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  it  is  very  hard  to  tell.    You  can  not  get  statist] 
of  any  sort  in  Russia.    The  man  may  have  had  50,000  rubles  rig] 
in  his  back  yard  under  the  earth ;  but  he  had  food,  that  was  the  ma: 
thing,  and  lie  was  able  to  buy  shoes  and  clothing.     That  indicated 
his  neighbors  that  he  was  wealthy. 

Maj.  Humes.  Then  a  man  who  had  plenty  to  eat,  plenty  of  foe 
and  clothing,  was  looked  upon  as  wealthy,  and  he  was  in  the  bou 
geois  class  that  was  to  be  discriminated  against  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  possession  of  what  we  call  necessaries  he 
was  an  evidence  to  them  or  riches  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  indeed:  inasmuch  as  a  pair  of  shoes  cost  4( 
rubles,  or  $200  under  the  old  exchange  value. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  that  price  a  post-revolutionary  price? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  the  price  that  was  current  when  I  left  Russi 
400  rubles  in  Moscow  for  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  that  after  there  had  been  a  great  flood  ( 
this  printing-press  money? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  due  to  the  flood  of  money,  and  i 
the  same  time  it  was  the  constant  shortage  of  shoes.  There  were  I 
shoos  coming  in.  The  people  who  had  a  few  stocks  were  selling  oi 
at  enormous  prices ;  but  they  were  constantly  getting  down  to  the  zei 
point  where  there  is  nothing  left 

I  have  heard  in  these  questionings  before  us  some  question  of  tl 
crop  conditions.  I  know*  from  talking  to  peasants  and  people  i 
Vologda  that  they  did  not  plan  to  plant  any  more  in  their  o* 
aereace  than  was  sufficient  for  themselves,  because  thev  knew  it  woul 
l)e  confiscated. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  a  good  farming  country  around  Vologdi 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  a  daily  country — and  vegetables. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  it  a  prairie  country  or  timber  country? 

Mr.  Smith.  A  timber  country.  There  are  a  great  many  plac 
that  are  quite  open  and  taken  care  of  under  cultivation.  That  wi 
especially  true  in  sections  where  the  Bolsheviki  were  not  in  eomple 
control.  When  we  went  to  Moscow,  and  came  again  from  Mosco 
to  Petrograd — when  we  went  from  Moscow  over  to  Vologda  and  thi 
back  again  to  Petrograd — I  noticed  that  the  lands  all  along  the  rai 
road  were  under  cultivation,  and  wheat  and  rye  flourishing,  h 
crops,  and  T  was  very  much  surprised  until  I  questioned  some  Ku 
sians  about  it.  and  I  was  told  that  these  were  all  Bolshevik  farm 
Thev  were  close  to  the  railroad,  which,  of  course,  was  under  ti 
control  of  the  Bolshevik  military  officers  in  the  different  villag 
along  the  way  and  they  saw  that  the  land  was  tilled  and  the  cwj 
raised.  1  suppose  there  was  some  understanding  with  the  fargrt 
whereby  thev  would  pay  for  any  surplus,  or  see  that  they  should! 
properly  paid. 

Maj.  Rimes.  They  made  a  point  of  cultivating  the  land  along t 
line  of  the  railroad?  * 
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Smith.  That  is  all  I  could  see,  of  course,  and  I  wondered  why 
d  be  under  cultivation,  knowing  the  peasants  were  disinclined 
crops.  Of  course,  that  is  a  very  high  section  of  the  countryy 
lot  a  wheat  country,  and  that  does  not  indicate  the  conditions 
est  of  Russia. 

Humes.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  gold  and  silver  and 
y  was  confiscated  from  the  banks  or  from  individuals? 
Smith.  No  figures  were  published.    I  can  tell  you  only  from 

Humes.  Well,  in  banking  circles,  among  the  people  that  had 
lea  as  to  how  much  money  there  was — how  much  currency 
as  for  business — can  you  give  us  some  estimate  of  probably 
ich  there  was? 

Smith.  There  was  a  train  which  took  these  valuables  to  the 
lank  of  Petrograd,  that  is  the  head  office  of  the  State  Bank 
lussia — a  train  took  the  valuables,  including  gold,  silver,  and 
es,  to  Nijni  Novgorod — and  it  was  said  that  this  train  carried 
K)0,000  rubles'  worth  of  treasure.  A  great  deal  of  that,  of 
was  stocks  and  bonds,  and  I  can  not  tell  the  proportion  of 
silver  or  valuable  coins  of  any  sort  in  what  was  on  the  train, 

I  tell 

tor  Nelson.  Do  you  know  the  condition  about  that  time  of  the 
1  State  Bank,  how  much  gold  reserves  it  had,  and  how  much 
:urrency  it  had  outstanding? 

Smith.  I  can  not  remember.    I  had  the  figures  in  Russia, 
tor  Nelson.  Well,  approximately. 
Smith.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

tor  Nelson.  My  recollection  is  that  they  were  supposed  to 
id  the  equivalent  of  $400,000,000  in  gold,  and  I  have  no  idea 
ich  paper  currency.  But  whatever  they  had  was  taken  away 
i  Novgorod? 

Smith.  Yes.  That  was  the  time  they  expected  the  Germans 
ograd. 

tor  Nelson.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  it  after  it  got  to 
Novgorod  ? 

Smith.  No,  I  do  not. 

tor  Nelson.  Did  they  take  everything  from  the  bank? 
Smith.  They  did  not  take  everything ;  that  is,  it  has  not  been 
that  they  took  everything, 
tor  Nelson.  But  they  took  the  gold? 

Smith.  That  is  what  I  understand.    There  may  be  some  left 
the  bank.    They  may  not  have  been  able  to  get  everything 
train. 

tor  Nelson.  Were  you  in  the  country  when  the  treaty  of 
iitovsk  was  entered  into? 
Smith.  Yes. 

tor  Nelson.  Is  it  not  your  understanding  that  the  Germans 
ood  deal  of  gold  at  that  time? 

Smith.  It  was  a  part  of  the  treaty  that  they  should  receive  a. 
indemnity. 

tor  Nelson.  Yes;  $200,000,000  of  pold,  it  seems  to  me. 
Smith.  Something  like  that.    It  is  my  understanding  that  a 
eal  of  that  was  sent  over  to  Germany. 
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Senator  Nelson.  I  remember  it  because  under  the  terms  of  the 
armistice  that  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  was  canceled,  and  they  were 
ordered  to  return  that  gold.    Do  you  recall  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  ever  come  across  either  Lenine  or 
Trotsky  or  any  of  their  followers? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  came  into  frequent  contact  with  their  fol- 
lowers, but  I  never  cariie  in  contact  with  Lenine  or  Trotsky. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  ever  see  men  there  who  had  been  over 
here  in  America? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  the  only  instance,  that  I  have  cited. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  were  connected  with  their  government- 
government  officials? 

Mr.  Smith.  You  mean  American  Government  officials? 

Senator  Nelson.  No,  officials  of  this  Bolshevik  government?  Did 
you  see  such  men  who  had  been  over  here  ? 

Mr.  Smith,  That  is  the  only  case  that  J  know  of,  the  one  that  I 
mentioned  of  Mr.  Shatoff. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  railroad  commissar? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did  not  see  that,  but  I  have  it  from  the  testimony 
of  men  upon  whom  I  can  rely. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  he  was  from  the  East  Side  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  graduate  pretty  good  commissars  there,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  know  that  on  the  day  that  I  went  to  Russia,  in  May, 
there  were  300  Russians,  some  of  them  going  back  to  their  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  From  this  country? 

Mi*.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them  Jews,  but  most  of  them  real 
Russians. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  was  in  May,  1917? 

Mr.  Smith.  May,  1917;  yes,  sir.  There  was  a  very  interesting  and 
amusing  incident  that  took  place.  One  of  these  fellows  was  parading 
up  around  the  first -class  cabins,  on  the  promenade  deck,  and  he  was 
polit'-ly  requested  by  one  of  the  junior  officers  to  go  on  his  own  deck 
iii  li's  own  cla.^s.  He  said,  "  No,  1  am  a  free  man.  Russia  is  free, 
and  T  can  go  anywhere  on  this  ship." 

Senator  Stealing.  Did  any  of  those  men  going  back  to  Russia  in- 
dicate an  intention  to  take  part  in  a  counter-revolution,  or  a  Bolshevik j 
revolution,  against  the  revolution  of  March,  1917?  j 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did  not  come  in  contact  with  any  of  them.  They 
were  in  the  steerage  class,  and  they  were  talking  mostlv  in  Russian 
or  some  foreign  language  that  at  that  time  I  did  not  understand. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  come  across  Kerensky  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  seen  him,  but  I  never  talked  with  him. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  in  any  other  place  in  Russia  other  than 
those  places  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Smith.  Only  three  places. 

Senator  Nelson.  Petrograd,  Vologda,  and  Moscow? 

Mr.  Smith.  Petrograd,  Vologda,  and  Moscow;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Novgorod? 

Mr.  Smith.  Never. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  the  Duma  was  in 
session,  at  the  time  the  revolution  broke  out? 

Mr.  Smith.  Petrograd. 

Senator  Sterling.  When  the  Tsar  was  deposed? 

Mr.  Smith.  When  the  Tsar  was  deposed  ? 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  in  America. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  were  in  America  then  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  I  thought  you  meant  the  dissolving  of  the 
Duma  by  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Sterling.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Duma  was  extinguished  by  the  Kerensky 
Government. 

Mr.  Smith.  No.  ' 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes,  it  was  frozen  out  by  that  government. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  news  to  me. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  any  of  the  better  class  of  people,  the 
bourgeois,  holding  any  offices? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  of  any  in  the  government  proper.  I 
know  that  a  great  many  of  the  factory  owners  and  the  former  direc- 
tors of  the  banks  were  working  with  the  Bolsheviki,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  in  the  government. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  that  for  their  protection,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Smith.  For  protection,  and  from  a  desire  to  save  their  own 
properties;  to  do  what  they  could  by  their  presence  to  guide  the  oper- 
ation of  the  factory,  for  example,  properly. 

Senator  Overman.  They  pretended  sympathy  with  the  Bolshevik 
movement  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  how  strongly  they  professed  themselves 
in  favor  of  the  Bolsheviki  movement.  I  think  it  was  more  or  less  a 
compromise  on  the  part  of  both.  The  Bolsheviki  wanted  somebody 
there  who  understood  the  business,  and  on  the  man's  part,  he  wanted 
to  look  after  his  interests  as  well  as  he  could.  He  could  not  get  out 
of  the  country,  and  his  family  would  starve  to  death  if  he  refused, 
so  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  stay  in  the  concern  and 
operate  it. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  many  of  them  get  out? 

Mr.  Smith.  A  great  many  of  them  did.  Thirty-six  thousand  Rus- 
sians were  supposed  to  be  in  Sweden. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  you  left,  had  things  gotten  settled  in  Fin- 
land? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  Finland  everything  seemed  to  be  quite  orderly.  It 
was  a  complete  contrast  to  Eussia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Had  the  Germans  left  Finland  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  they  had  not.  We  saw  Germans  marching;  and 
in  every  important  station — Viborg,  for  example — we  saw  German 
officers  sitting  in  the  waiting  rooms. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  have  much  difficulty  getting  out  of 
Sussia? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  difficulty.    We  had  difficulty  getting  across  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  what  I  meant. 

Mi  .  Smith.  Yes.    I  did  not  know  what  you  meant. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  across  the  border  into  Finland. 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  have  to  bribe  the  officers  to  get  through? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  paid  them — I  do  not  know  the  exact  figures.  Mr. 
Huntington,  I  think,  can  tell  you.  We  paid  the  commandant  some 
money  to  carry  the  luggage  aoout  100  ieet  across  the  border.  Dr. 
Huntington  can  confirm  the  exact  amount. 

Senator  Xelson.  Did  you  have  to  pa>T  anything  for  moving  the 
train? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  we  had  to  pay  the  cost  of  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean,  did  tney  stop  at  stations  and  want  extra 
pay  from  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  Xo;  not  that  I  know  of.  If  anything  like  that  was 
done  it  was  not  known  generally  among  the  occupants  of  the  train. 

Senator  Sterling.  When  you  had  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  train,  that 
was  something  beyond  the  usual  fare,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  how  it  worked  out,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  were  cheated  in  any  way  on  that.    We  got  a  special  train  and 
pretty  quick  service  all  the  wTay  through.    They  put  a  dining  car  on    I 
the  train,  and  were  very  attentive.    This  was  for  the  American  con- 
suls, the  American  colony  and  the  Italian  mission. 

Senator  WoiiCorr.  Were  you  acquainted  with  anyone  in  Russia 
who  seemed  to  be  very  intimate  with  the  Bolsheviki  leaders,  and  who 
is  nowr  in  this  country  again  enlightening  the  people  here  about  Rus- 
sian conditions? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  ;  I  am  not 

Senator  Nelson.  What  did  you  do  with  the  assets  of  your  bank   j 
^n  you  left?    Did  you  leave  them  in  Russia,  or  take  them  along?    : 

Mr.  Smith.  In  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  left  them  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Whom  did  you  leave  them  in  charge  of? 

Mr.  Smith.  May  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  publicly?  ' 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes:  I  have  no  objection.  ; 

Senator  Overman.  Were  there  many  people  on  the  streets  during    I 
*.1««  time  you  were  there,  walking  up  and  down  the  streets?  i 

"M\  Smith.  In  the  earlv  davs  there  were.     The  last  time  that  I 

*  • 

was  in  IVtrograd.  the  streets  were  quite  empty. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  there  anv  ladies  on  the  streets? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator   Ovkkman.  What   was  the   Bolsheviki   treatment   of  the   { 
ladies?  j 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  never  seen  any  cases  of  brutality  or  persecution,    j 
hut   tin1  conditions  were  such  that  manv  women  of  the  oetter  class 
were  forced  to  dig  potatoes  in  the  Held  and  sell  newspapers  on  the 
streets,  and  do  really  demeaning  work  for  a  woman. 

Senator  Ovkkman.  In  order  to  get  something  to  live  on? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  W.  WELSH. 

v  The  witness  was  sworn  hy  the  chairman.) 

Somttor  Omikman.  Where  are  you  from.  Mr.  Welsh? 

Mr.  W'PiiHii.  New  York  Citv,  I  should  sav  now. 
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Senator  Overman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Twenty-seven  years. 

Senator  Overman.  When  did  you  leave  Russia? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  left  Russia  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Smith,  the  1st 
of  September  last. 

Senator  Overman.  How  long  were  you  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Just  lacking  a  month  of  2  years. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  your  office  over  there? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  was  in  the  National  City  Bank. 

Maj.  Humes.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Welsh.  As  a  junior  officer ;  subaccountant. 

Maj.  Humes.  Mr.  Welsh,  will  you  just  state  in  your  own  way  your 
observation  of  conditions  from  the  time  you  reached  Russia,  during 
the  revolution,  and  the  conditions  as  they  existed  in  Russia  during 
that  time,  to  the  time  of  your  departure? 

Mr.  Welsh.  We  arrived  in  Russia  in  October,  1916,  which  was 
several  months  before  the  March  revolution,  the  first  revolution. 
After  we  had  been  there  some  time,  a  month  or  so,  and  learned  a 
little  Russian,  you  could  hear  an  undertone  of  protest  against  the 
Czar,  and  especially  against  Razputin  and  the  Czarina.  The  revolu- 
tion was  looked  for  at  the  end  of  the  war,  when  the  soldiers  returned, 
but  came,  though  not  as  a  surprise,  yet  earlier  than  people  had  ex- 
pected. 

The  first  days  of  the  Russian  revolution  were  perfectly  wonderful. 
Madame  Breshkovskaya  yesterdav  spoke  of  the  wonderful  spirit  of 
everyone  at  that  time.  I  can  confirm  that ;  that  the  people,  from  the 
aristocracy  right  straight  through  to  the  soldiers  on  the  streets, 
showed  a  wonderful  feeling  of  brotherhood  which,  of  course,  was 
expected  to  be  capitalized  for  the  welfare  of  Russia,  but  which  seems 
to  have  been  perverted  by  the  Bolsheviks. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  there  when  Razputin  was  killed  ? 

Mr.  Weubh.  Yes.  One  question  that  has  been  asked  and  which  I 
noted  was  this:  What  class  of  people  came  to  Russia  from  America 
after  the  first  revolution?  I  met  most  of  the  people  that  came  into 
the  bank,  and  met  a  great  many  of  the  Russians  who  came  from  New 
York  to  Russia,  and  in  almost  every  instance  they  had  been  in  this 
country  from  9  to  10  years,  from  the  time  of  the  first  Russian  revolu- 
tion in  1905  until  this  second  revolution.  This  was  not  an  unusual 
statement  by  many  of  them,  and  it  was  given  by  one  in  particular. 
When  I  asked  him  why  he  came  back,  he  said.  "  Because  I  have  come 
back  to  a  free  country."  He  asked  me,  "Do  you  think  America  is  a 
free  country?"  I  said,  "I  know  it  is."  "Well,"  he  said,  "do  you 
know  you  can  not  say  anything  you  want  or  do  anything  there  you 
want  to?"    I  said,  "  So,  not  in  time  of  war." 

(At  4.55  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  meet  to- 
morrow, Saturday,  February  15,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  in.) 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  have  to  bribe  the  officers  to  get  through? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  paid  them — I  do  not  know  the  exact  figures.  Mr. 
Huntington,  I  think,  can  tell  you.  We  paid  the  commandant  some 
money  to  carry  the  luggage  about  100  feet  across  the  border.  Dr. 
Huntington  can  confirm  the  exact  amount. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  have  to  pay  anything  for  moving  the 
train  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  we  had  to  pay  the  cost  of  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean,  did  they  stop  at  stations  and  want  extra 
pay  from  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  not  that  I  know  of.  If  anything  like  that  was 
done  it  was  not  known  generally  among  the  occupants  of  the  train. 

Senator  Sterling.  When  you  had  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  train,  that 
was  something  beyond  the  usual  fare,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  how  it  worked  out,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  were  cheated  in  any  way  on  that.  We  got  a  special  train  and 
pretty  (juick  service  all  the  way  through.  They  put  a  dining  car  on 
the  train,  and  were  very  attentive.  This  was  for  the  American  con- 
suls, the  American  colony  and  the  Italian  mission. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Were  you  acquainted  with  anyone  in  Russia 
who  seemed  to  be  very  intimate  with  the  Bolsheviki  leaders,  and  who 
is  now  ill  this  country  again  enlightening  the  people  here  about  Rus- 
sian conditions? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  ;  I  am  not 

Senator  Nelson.  What  did  you  do  with  the  assets  of  your  bank 
^n  3tou  left?    Did  you  leave  them  in  Russia,  or  take  them  along? 

wlr.  Smith.  In  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  left  them  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nei^on.  Whom  did  you  leave  them  in  charge  of? 

Mr.  Smith.  May  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  publicly? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes:  I  have  no  objection. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  there  many  people  on  the  streets  during 
'l*e  time  you  were  there,  walking  up  and  down  the  streets? 

"*i\  Smith.  In  the  earlv  davs  there  were.  The  last  time  that  I 
was  in  IVtrograd.  the  streets  were  quite  empty. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  there  any  ladies  on  the  streets? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  the  Bolsheviki  treatment  of  the 
ladies ' 

Mr.  Smith.  1  have  never  seen  any  cases  of  brutality  or  persecution, 
but  the  conditions  were  such  that  many  women  of  the  better  class 
were  forced  to  dig  potatoes  in  the  field  and  sell  newspapers  on  the 
>treets,  and  do  really  demeaning  work  for  a  woman. 

Senator  Overman.  Tn  order  to  get  something  to  live  on? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  W.  WELSH. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Senator  Overman.  Where  arc  you  from,  Mr.  Welsh? 

Mr.  Welsh.  New  York  Citv.  I  should  sav  now. 
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Senator  Overman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Twenty-seven  years. 

Senator  Overman.  When  did  you  leave  Russia? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  left  Russia  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Smith,  the  1st 
of  September  last. 

Senator  Overman.  How  long  were  you  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Just  lacking  a  month  of  2  years. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  your  office  over  there? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  was  in  the  National  City  Bank. 

Maj.  Humes.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Welsh.  As  a  junior  officer ;  subaccountant. 

Maj.  Humes.  Mr.  Welsh,  will  you  just  state  in  your  own  way  your 
observation  of  conditions  from  the  time  you  reached  Russia,  during 
the  revolution,  and  the  conditions  as  they  existed  in  Russia  during 
that  time,  to  tne  time  of  your  departure? 

Mr.  Welsh.  We  arrived  in  Russia  in  October,  1916,  which  was 
several  months  before  the  March  revolution,  the  first  revolution. 
After  we  had  been  there  some  time,  a  month  or  so,  and  learned  a 
little  Russian,  you  could  hear  an  undertone  of  protest  against  the 
Czar,  and  especially  against  Razputin  and  the  Czarina.  The  revolu- 
tion was  looked  for  at  the  end  of  the  war,  when  the  soldiers  returned, 
but  came,  though  not  as  a  surprise,  yet  earlier  than  people  had  ex- 
pected. 

The  first  days  of  the  Russian  revolution  were  perfectly  wonderful. 
Madame  Breshkovskaya  yesterday  spoke  of  the  wonderful  spirit  of 
everyone  at  that  time.  I  can  confirm  that ;  that  the  people,  from  the 
aristocracy  right  straight  through  to  the  soldiers  on  the  streets, 
showed  a  wonderful  feeling  of  brotherhood  which,  of  course,  was 
expected  to  be  capitalized  for  the  welfare  of  Russia,  but  which  seems 
to  have  been  perverted  by  the  Bolsheviks. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  there  when  Razputin  was  killed  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes.  One  question  that  has  been  asked  and  which  I 
noted  was  this:  What  class  of  people  came  to  Russia  from  America 
after  the  first  revolution?  I  met  most  of  the  people  that  came  into 
the  bank,  and  met  a  great  many  of  the  Russians  who  came  from  New 
York  to  Russia,  and  in  almost  every  instance  they  had  been  in  this 
country  from  9  to  10  jears,  from  the  time  of  the  first  Russian  revolu- 
tion in  1905  until  this  second  revolution.  This  was  not  an  unusual 
statement  by  many  of  them,  and  it  was  given  by  one  in  particular. 
When  I  asked  him  why  he  came  back,  he  said.  "  Because  1  have  come 
back  to  a  free  country."  He  asked  me,  "Do  you  think  America  is  a 
free  country?"  I  said,  "I  know  it  is."  "Well,"  he  said,  fc4do  you 
know  you  can  not  say  anything  you  want  or  do  anything  there  you 
want  to?"    I  said,  "  No,  not  in  time  of  war." 

(At  4.55  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  meet  to- 
morrow, Saturday,  February  15,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  15,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m„  in  room  226,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Overman  (chairman),  King,  Wolcott,  Nelson, 
and  Sterling. 

Senator  Overman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  W.  WELSH— Resumed. 

Maj.  Humes.  Mr.  Welsh,  will  you  take  up  your  statement  where 
you  left  off  last  night  and  tell  us  the  conditions  as  you  saw  them 
and  found  them? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  think  I  was  relating  about  the  influx  of  the  Russians 
from  America  just  after  the  revolution,  and  of  the  fact  that  as  they 
came  into  the  bank  to  bring  in  their  American  dollars  for  exchange, 
and  to  make  change,  it  was  not  unusual  at  all  to  have  them  interro- 
gate you  and  say,  "  What  kind  of  a  country  do  you  think  you  have 
got  over  there  in  America?      I  suppose  you  think  you  have  got 
freedom.    Do  you  suppose  that  a  person  can,  like  they  can  in  Russia, 
go  out  and  say  anything  that  he  wants  to  with  perfect  freedom  of 
speech?"    I  said,  "No,  the  United  States  is  at  war,  and  every  loyal 
American  ought  to  keep  his  mouth  shut/'    Many  showed  very  strong 
antagonism  to  the  United  States.    I  made  it  a  point  to  ask  as  many  as 
possible  how  long  they  had  been  there.    Most  of  them  had  come  into 
the  United  States  in  1905  and  had  remained  in  the  XTnited  States 
9  or  10  years.    In  almost  every  case  none  of  them  had  applied  for 
or  taken  out  any  citizenship  papers,  and  they  came  back  there  con- 
demning the  United  States. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  were  leaving  the  United  States  and 
coming  back  to  Russia  because  there  was  no  liberty  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes.  Because  there  was  no  liberty  in  the  XTnited 
States. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  coming  back  to  Russian  freedom  ? 
Mr.  Weush.  Yes,  they  were  coming  back  to  Russian  freedom.    Of 
v-ourse,  Russian  freedom  to  them  is  freedom :  because  they  are  now  on 
top.    Many  of  them  are  Bolshevik  leaders,  like  Shatoff,  who  has  been 

spoken  of. 
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Senator  Nelson.  But  freedom  to  them  meant  the  right  to  exploit 
everything  and  everybody  else  but  themselves. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  To  take  what  they  wanted,  do  what  they 
pleased,  and  shoot  down  whomsoever  they  pleased,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  they  well  supplied  with  money? 

Mr.  Welsh.  No,  not  necessarily.  They  were  well  clothed,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Russians,  because  a  laboring  man  in  this  country 
would  be  a  bourgeois  in  Russia. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  say  a  laboring  man  in  this  country  would 
lie  a  bourgeois  over  there? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  according  to  Russian  standards. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  makes  him  a  bourgeois?  Suppose  he  is 
not  a  house  owner,  but  he  does  own  household  propertv,  has  got  a 
piano  and  has  a  home  and  comfortable  bedding,  beds,  bureaus  and 
huch  things — a  home  nicely  furnished — would  that  constitute  him  a 
bourgeois  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Even  though  he  does  not  own  his  own  home  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Not  only  that,  but  if  a  man  is  well  dressed  and  wears 
a  white  collar. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  is  a  bourgeois? 

Mr.  Welsh.  To  the  average  hooligan,  as  they  call  the  Bolshevik 
supporters,  who  are  the  rough  necks  there,  every  man  that  wears  a 
white  collar,  or  a  woman  that  wears  a  hat,  is  a  bourgeois. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Russian  workman  wears  a  blouse,  does  he 
not? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  With  a  kind  of  belt  around  it? 

Senator  Overman.  A  woman  who  wears  a  hat  is  in  the  bourgeois 
class? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes.  It  was  not  uncommon  at  all  to  hear  conversa- 
tions in  the  street  cars  of  the  peasant  women,  or  working  women, 
addressing  women  who  had  on  hats,  saying,  "You  people  who 
wear  hats,  you  think  so-and-so,"  and  then  going  on  in  a  tirade  against 
them:  but  the  distinction  was,  "You  women  who  wear  hats." 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this.  When  we 
sneak  of  the  bourgeoisie,  many  people  have  the  idea  that  they  are  the 
cIiihn  referred  to  in  this  country  as  the  well  to  do,  the  people  who  have 
In  id  up  some  substance,  saved  a  little  something,  and  nave  got  a  little 
hit.  invested,  but  that  is  not  the  case,  from  what  you  say  now.  It 
simply  means  a  person  who  is  enabled  to  live  in  comfortable,  decent 
surroundings,  without  necessarily  owning  any  property  other  than 
household  goods,  comfortable  household  equipment  and  so  on.  Now. 
i hut  is  the  bourgeois,  is  it,  that  kind  of  person? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wolcott.  In  other  words,  the  typical  laboring  man  would 
W  .1  bourgeois  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Welsh.  The  laboring  man  in  this  country,  as  he  lives,  with 
*h»t  he  owns  and  the  conditions  of  his  life,  that  condition  of  life  put 
^to  Russia  would  make  him  a  bourgeois? 
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Senator  Wolcott.  And  would  mark  him  as  a  person  to  incur  the 
enmity  of  this  ruling  crowd  there  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  of  the  Bolsheviks. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  they  would  take  away  what  he  had  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  They  might  take  it  away.  But  what  surprises  me  is 
this.  There  are  a  great  many  supposed  Bolsheviks  in  this  country, 
who.  if  they  were  to  step  on  Russian  soil,  would  be  immediately 
taken  as  bourgeoisie,  and  oefore  they  had  been  there  very  long  would 
lie  considered  counter  revolutionists? 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  would  soon  find  themselves  in  the  class 
marked  for  starvation? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes;  they  would  be  in  that  class. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  these  Americans  that  came-  over  to  Russia — 
I  mean  these  East  Side  fellows  that  came  over,  that  you  have  de- 
scribed— actively  enter  the  ranks  of  the  Bolshevik  crowd? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  become  officials  among  them? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes.  There  were  some — not  many,  but  there  were 
some — real  Russians;  and  what  I  mean  by  real  Russians  is  Russian- 
born,  and  not  Russian  Jews. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  mean  Slavs? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes ;  people  who  had  been  really  political  exiles,  who 
came  over  in  the  hope,  as  Madam  Breshkovskaya  expressed  it  yester- 
day, that  they  now  had  realized  their  revolution.  Those  people  are 
now  in  Russia,  and  if  they  have  not  starved,  they  are  starving,  be- 
cause they  can  not  work  with  the  Bolsheviks,  and  with  the  Bolsheviks 
there  is*no  compromise;  you  are  either  with  them  or  against  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  were  a  few  there  that  were  real  Russians, 
you  say.    What  were  the  balance?     Were  they  Russian  Hebrews? 

Mr.  Welsh.  There  were  manv,  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  the  Hebrew  element  predominate  among 
them? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  can  not  say  it  predominated,  but  it  was  very  notice- 
able. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  joined  the  Bolsheviki,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  not  like  the  others  that  you  have  de- 
scribed, that  were  disappointed? 

Mr.  Welsh.  No.  It  might  be  well  to  explain  a  little  the  general 
fact  that  most  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders  are  Jews,  in  order  to  avoid 
misunderstanding.  In  Russia  it  is  well  known  that  three-fourths  of 
the  Bolshevik  leaders  are  Jewish.  This  fact  does  not  prove,  how- 
ever, that  the  Bolsheviks  are  pro-Jewish  or  that  the  Jews  are  pro- 
Bolshevik  in  Russia.  In  many  cases  it  happens  that  decidedly  the 
opposite  is  the  case.  The  Bolsheviks  claim  to  be  first  and  last  inter- 
nationalists and  anticapitalistic.  I  know  of  several  cases  in  which 
well-to-do  Jews  have  been  persecuted  in  quite  the  same  way  as  the 
other  Russian  bourgeois.  A  Jewish  factory  owner,  whom  I  knew 
verv  well,  was  hounded  for  months  by  the  Bolsheviks  and  spent  most 
of  his  time  away  from  his  own  home  in  the  houses  of  his  friends. 
He  had  finally  succeeded,  however,  in  buying  off  the  Bolsheviks.  He 
recited  to  me  the  instance  of  a  friend  of  his,  a  Jew,  who  was  arrested 
bv  the  Bolsheviks  and  held  for  100,000  rubles.    His  wife,  on  the  ad- 
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v  ice  of  friends,  protested  that  she  could  not  pay  that  much.  They 
luld  her  to  get  what  she  could,  and  she  returned  with  50,000  rubles. 
They  then  said  that  she  had  gotten  that  so  easily  she  could  go  and 
get  V>ome  more.  She  returned  the  second  time  with  10,000  rubles, 
which  she  paid  over.  She  was  then  told  if  she  wanted  her  husband 
she  could  have  his  body. 

I ioUlicvisin  can  not  be  explained  along  racial  lines  alone.    The 
llolhhcviks  are  made  up  of  the  verv  worst  elements  of  manv  races.   It 

"  •  I  1  *  M 

is  important,  however,  that  Jews  in  this  country  should  not  favor 
Hoi -he  v  ism  because  of  any  liberties  or  privileges  which  they  may 
think  sire  being  accorded  to  the  Jews  in  Russia  by  the  Bolsheviks. 
They  .should  study  the  facts  carefully  and  not  be  prejudiced  by  any 
racial  feeling,  or  they  are  sure  to  bring  the  odium  of  Bolshevism 
niij list) v  to  the  door  of  the  Jew.  The  best  Jews  in  this  country 
would  do  well  to  brand  the  Jewish  Bolsheviks  in  Russia  as  anti- 
Jews,  which  they  really  are,  for  they  bring  nothing  but  discredit 
to  the  Jewish  race. 

Senator  Overman.  It  was  testified  yesterday  that  they  had  search- 
ing parties  that  went  into  people's  houses  at  all  times  of  the  day  and 
all  times  of  the  night,  and  took  food  and  everything  they  found. 
Were  these  people  that  went  over  from  this  country  who  were  there, 
this  crowd  you  described,  in  the  searching  parties,  in  order  to  maraud, 
mid,  steal,  and  kill? 

Mr.  Welsh.  No,  the  searching  is  done  by  the  soldiers  and  people 
lower  down.  These  people  who  come  over  from  the.  United  States, 
being  intelligent,  educated  people,  became  naturally  the  leaders. 
A  .  an  instance  of  who  might  make  up  these  searching  parties,  take 
this  rase:  The  sweetheart  of  our  maid  was  the  son  of  a  Bolshevik 
commissar,  though  he  himself  was  not  a  Bolshevik,  and  we  had  eon- 
MT'-.;i(ions  many  times  in  our  house.  He  had  been  working  for  the 
Trayolgolnik  Rubber  Company,  there,  which  was  shut  down  because 
llii-\  expected  the  Germans  to  come  in.  That  is  the  largest  rubber 
company,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  There  was  no  work.  Although 
In  father  was  a  Bolshevik,  he  was  not  a  Bolshevik,  yet  he  joined  in 
with  these  searching  parties:  for.  as  he  said  to  me,  "If  I  do  not  do 
it.  Mimehodv  else  will,  and  I  have  to  live." 

I  have  with  me  some  coins  that  he  sold  to  me  that  were  taken  in 
Mien*  searches.  Some  of  his  young  Red  Guard  friends  who  used  to 
come  to  the  house  and  have  tea  with  myself  and  the  others  would 
,a y,  "Of  course,  we  are  working  for  the  Bolsheviks,  because  we  have 
•rot  to  live.''  But  I  remember  in  the  month  of  June  last,  when  everv- 
one  was  anticipating  the  overthrow  of  the  Bolsheviks,  these  same  two 
were  saying  that  they,  too,  expected  their  overthrow,  and  I  asked, 
"Then  what?"  "Then  we  will  have  a  constitutional  government, 
pcrluip*   the  cadets,  or  social   revolutionists,  and  we  will  work  for 

them. 

1  spoke  on  a  Tuesday  night  in  May  with  this  particular  young  boy, 
the  sweetheart  of  the  maid.  On  Thursday  morning  at  .">  o'clock  I  was 
•i\\ ukencd  by  soldiers  coming  into  my  bedroom  and  asking  for  my 
ltattsport.  Thev  were  polite  and  said.  "Do  you  know  Victor  Stron- 
Urg*  M  I  said,  "  Yes.-  They  said,  "  Who  Is  he?  v  I  said,  "  He  is 
tnguged  to  our  maid."  They  said,  "Have  you  seen  him  lately!  "  I 
gild,  "  I  saw  him  two  or  three  nights  ago."    "  Did  you  see  him  last 
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night?"   I  said,  "No."   "  Did  you  see  him  the  night  before  ?  "   "No." 
;  That  is  all."   They  went  out. 

I  put  on  a  bathrobe  and  went  out  into  the  kitchen,  where  soldiers 
were  stationed.  In  the  dining  room  they  had  my  maid  and  another 
young  Russian  who  had  also  been  a  soldier,  but  was  not  a  Bolshevik. 
They  were  cross-examining  them.  I  asked  the  Bolshevik  commissar 
what  it  was  all  about.  He  said,  "These  things  we  do  not  talk  al>out 
in  public." 

They  took  the  maid  and  the  soldier  off  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
They  were  held  under  arrest  until  7  o'clock  at  night.  They  were 
brought  before  the  commissar  and  the  commissar  said  to  the  maidr 
"Do  you  know  Victor  Stronberg?  "  The  maid  answered,  "Yes;  I 
was  engaged  to  marry  him."  The  commissar  said,  "  I  simply  want  to 
tell  you  that  he  was  shot  last  night."  There  was  no  reason  given, 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  even  though  the  father  of  the  boy  was  a  Bol- 
shevik commissar,  thev  had  not  been  able  to  ascertain  why  he  was 
shot.  There  were  con]ectures,  but  they  did  not  give  reasons.  They 
did  not  need  to. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  that  there  were 
many  such  executions  as  that,  summary  executions  without  trial  or 
tearing? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes.  I  want  to  put  in  here  one  statement.  A  person 
that  comes  out  of  Russia  and  wno  has  been  out  of  Russia  one  month 
is  not  in  a  position  to  state  what  is  the  condition  in  Russia  at  the 
present  time.  You  can  tell  what  the  trend  of  events  has  been.  But 
for  people  who  have  come  out  of  Russia  a  year  ago  to  stand  up  and 
alk  as  authorities  on  Russia  is  ridiculous. 

People  might  ask  me  if  I  personally  knew  of  British  or  Americans 
tvho  were  persecuted  while  I  was  there.  I  left  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
:ember.  My  answer  would  be,  no.  The  British  were  not  allowed  to 
leave;  that  is,  the  young  British  of  military  age  were  not  allowed 
>ut  of  Russia.  However,  a  young  Englishman  who  was  connected 
with  our  bank  succeeded  in  escaping  from  Russia  one  month  later. 
We  came  out  the  week  when  the  terrorism  began,  when  Lenine  was 
shot  at  and  Uritsky  was  killed  in  Petrograd,  and  the  next  week 
came  out  the  statement,  "  For  every  Bolshevik,  1,000  bourgeoisie." 

Senator  Sterling.  What  did  that  mean? 

Mr.  Welsh.  That  meant  that  they  would  stand  up  against  the  wall 
1,000  bourgeoisie  for  every  Bolshevik  that  was  shot.  We,  of  course — 
many  of  us  that  were  leaving  there — said,  "  Why  did  they  not  get 
Lenine?  We  were  sorry  they  missed  him."  The  Englishman  who 
:ame  out  a  month  later  said,  "  I  know  you  said  that  when  vou  came 
>ut,  but  we  who  remained  were  down  on  our  knees  every  night  pray- 
ing God  that  they  would  not  get  him,  knowing  that  if  they  did,  they 
should  go  through  with  their  threat  and  stand  us  up  against  the  wall ;  " 
ind  he  stated  that  for  10  nights  straight — every  night  for  10  nights 
straight — in  Moscow  they  shot  150  bourgeoisie:  arrested  them  at  4  or 
>  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  shot  them  before  daybreak.  He  was  a 
nan  that  had  won  the  Georgian  Cross — the  Russian  Georgian  Cross. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  is  that  cross  awarded  for  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  For  bravery  at  the  front.  He  had  been  with  one  of 
he  correspondents  at  the  Galician  front  during  the  great  advance 
nd  during  the  retreat.    He  had  been  in  Russia  during  all  the  revolu- 
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tions,  and,  as  he  told  me  afterwards,  "As  you  know,  we  got  so 
we  did  not  mind  the  promiscuous  shooting  you  heard  every  r 
going  on,  because  they  were  holdups,  usually,  and  soldiers  shoe 
guns  off  in  the  air,  but  the  thing  that  got  on  your  nerves  was 
that  in  the  daytime  you  would  see  a  group  of  30  or  40  well-dn 
l>eople  surrounded  by  Red  Guards  walking  through  the  streets, 
then  at  12  or  1  o'clock  you  heard  the  shots  going  "  putt,  putt,  p 
knowing  that  for  each  shot  some  one  was  being  stood  up  againsi 
-wall,  without  any  question."    He  said  that  was  the  thing  that 
nerved  you.    They  not  only  stood  them  up  against  the  wall,  but 
lished  their  names  in  the  papers;  and  if  such  papers  could  be  g< 
out  of  Kussia  you  could  get  the  names  of  the  leading  people 
were  shot. 

Not  only  that,  but  they  published  the  names  of  others  that 
hold  as  hostages,  saying  these,  too,  would  be  shot  if  any  more  atte 
worn  made  on  the  lives  of  Bolshevik  commissars. 

I  have  gotten  away  from  your  question,  but  I  wanted  to  mak 
point  that  I  could  not  say  from  what  I  had  gone  through  perso: 
that  the  Americans  or  foreigners  were  persecuted,  because  the  Ai 
cans  were  fairly  well  treated:  but  this  Englishman  who  etimi 
one  month  later  described  a  condition  that  was  completely  chai 
Ho  himself  for  five  nights  did  not  sleep  in  his  own  house,  but  h 
Nloop  from  place  to  place.  At  one  time  he  heard  a  searching  ] 
coiiio  into  the  courtyard  demanding  to  know  were  there  any  bom 
nio  there.  He  was  on  the  top  floor  with  a  Swedish  friend  of  1 
voting  journalist  and  very  poor,  and  the  Russian  doorkeeper  « 
nelow  said,  "  No,  there  is  only  one  family  of  poor  forei^ruors  up* 
who  have  nothing,  so  there  is  no  need  to  look  for  them."  But  fo 
nights  he  himself  did  not  sleep  in  his  own  house. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  notice  any  activity  of  the  Germa 
connection  with  the  Bolshevik  forces? 

Mr.  Welsh.  As  related  yesterday,  when  we  came  to  evacuate 
IVtrograd  and  applied  for  our  permits,  Consul  Treadwell,  whe 
come  back  to  see  the  last  of  us  Americans  out — there  were  five  < 
of  us,  the  manager  of  our  bank  and  his  English  secretary,  the  A 
van  correspondent.  Graham  Taylor,  and  myself — Consul  Treac 
who  had  come  back  from  Vologda  on  what  was  then  a  perilous 
to  get  ns  out,  said  that  when  he  applied  for  the  permit  to  get  o 
IVtrograd.  they  spoke  only  German  at  the  commission. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  there  German  officers  there — military 

cotb  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  There  was  a  German  commission  from  Germai 
Potrograd  at  the  time.  The  German  war  prisoners  were  at  pe 
liUM'tv:  and  the  thinir  that  aroused  vour  enmitv  was  to  see 
walking  about  the  streets  in  groups.  And  not  only  that. but  the 
unuiM  had  sent  in  and  reclothed  them  with  the  parade  uniform 
had  been  discarded  by  the  old  German  army,  and  they  would  ai 
ou  the  streets  with  fine  scarlet  red  coats,  with  white  braid,  and 
owts,  with  yellow  braid,  parading  up   and  down  the   stree 

lbtarograd. 

Smittor  Nelson.  With  the  old  German  military  uniform? 

|tfc  Welsh.  Yes. 

QIMtor  Nelson.  And  they  were  unmolested  ? 
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Mr.  Welsh.  Unmolested,  speaking  German  on  the  streets  of 
Petrograd. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  seemed,  then,  according  to  that,  to  be  an 
affiliation  or  sympathy  between  these  German  soldiers  and  the  Bol- 
sheviki? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  at  that  time.  As  I  say,  the  embassies  had  evac- 
uated in  February,  and  our  bank  and  a  number  of  the  other  in- 
terests evacuated  on  the  9th  of  March,  Mr.  Treadwell  engineering 
all  of  this,  taking  care  of  all  of  it ;  and  then  he  returned  and  came 
back  with  us,  the  few  that  I  have  spoken  of  that  were  left. 

We  were  in  daily  communication  as  to  the  progress  of  the  Germans. 
As  you  know,  they  took  Riga,  and  came  on  and  took  Reval,  and  came 
on  and  took  Narva,  and  came  on  and  took  Luga,  and  they  were 
within  four  hours  of  Petrograd,  and  might  have  walked  in  at  any 
time.  There  was  no  defense  whatever.  We,  of  course,  were  anx- 
ious to  stay  to  the  very  last  minute,  but  we  did  not  wish  to  be  caught. 
We  were  told  by  the  neutral  embassies  that  if  we  did  not  leave  on 
the  next  day,  which  was  the  20th  of  March,  we  would  be  caught  by 
the  Germans,  so  naturally  we  went  out  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of 
March. 

Mr.  Smith  yesterday  recited  the  incident  of  our  train  being  stopped 
after  we  were  three-quarters  of  an  hour  out  of  Petrograd,  and  Bill 
Shatoff,  the  commissar,  putting  his  head  through  the  door,  saying, 
"We.ll,  boys,  you  are  taking  a  litle  trip?"  And  we  answered  in 
American  slang,  "  Yes,  Bill,  we  are  going  down  the  line."  "  Well," 
he  said.  "  I've  got  to  look  you  over."  So  we  gave  him  our  passports, 
and  he  came  back  in  about  half  an  hour  and  said,  "  I  am  sorry, 
boys,  but  you  have  got  to  sleep  on  the  Island  to-night.  You  can't  get 
over  to  Brooklyn ;  the  subway  ain't  running."  We  asked,  "  What  is 
the  big  idea  ?  "  "  Well,"  he  said,  a  you  can't  run  the  Siberian  express 
through  to  Vladivostok  for  four  or  five  people,  can  you?  Besides 
yourselves,  there  are  only  five  oi  six  people  that  have  got  passports 
to  go  on."  "  Well,  what's  to  be  done  ?  "  He  said,  "  I  don't  see  any- 
thing to  do  but  to  go  back  to  Petrograd." 

That  was  most  promising  for  us,  just  pulling  out,  and  knowing 
that  the  German  Government  was  already  in  Petrograd,  and  German- 
speaking  people  in  charge  of  the  department  where  we  got  our  per- 
mits to  leave  Petrograd,  to  be  told  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  go  back  again.  Brown  knew  Shatoff  because  he  had  seen  him  and 
been  with  him  a  little  there  in  Petrograd,  so  he  took  it  upon  himself 
to  take  Bill  Shatoff  aside  and  see  what  could  be  done,  and  he  said  he 
would  see  what  he  could  do.  Shatoff  came  back  in  half  an  hour  or  so, 
making  it  about  an  hour  that  we  were  held  up,  and  said,  "  Well,  boys, 
it  is  all  fixed  up.  You  may  run  along  now.  Give  my  regards  to 
Broadway."  He  was  then  the  head  conunissar  of  the  Xicolai  Rail- 
road, which  is  the  chief  railroad  between  Moscow  and  Petrograd, 
and  also  the  Siberian  line. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  wanted  to  be  seen,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Well,  he  didn't  mind  a  little  side  play.  I  think  it 
can  be  verified — I  do  not  know  for  sure,  but  he  is  something  like 
the  chief  of  police,  or  the  chief  of  the  military  forces  in  Petrograd 
at  the  present  time. 

S3723— 19 18 
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Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  what  his  business  had  been  before 
going  to  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  do  not,  but  it. could  be  verified  easily  enough. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  he  live  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes;  otherwise  he  would  not  have  known  Brooklyn 
and  the  island  so  well. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  had  graduated  on  the  East  Side? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Perhaps  you  might  put  it  that  way. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  a  Bolshevik  school  there,  have  vou 
not  ?  j 

Mr.  Welsh.  Well,  I  have  been  in  Russia  for  two  vears.  and  I  can  ! 
hardly  speak  for  what  is  happening  here  now. 

There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  make,  too,  that  a  great  many  real 
Russians  came  back  at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  A  train  was  sent 
out  specially  to  release  Babushka  and  bring  her  to  Petrograd,  and 
it  was  a  wonderful  feeling  that  all  the  Russians  showed.  I  haVe  a 
friend — a  friend  because  she  came  to  work  in  our  bank — the  wife  of 
a  Russian  secretary  to  a  neutral  country,  who  returned  after  the 
revolution.  She  had  been  always  a  revolutionist.  Her  father  had 
been  worth  millions  at  one  time.  She  had  been  worth  several  millions 
in  her  own  name. 

Maj.  Humes.  You  are  speaking  of  rubles,  now? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  rubles;  which  before  the  war  were  worth  50 
cents  to  our  dollar  here.  Her  father  during  the  war  lost  his  money. 
She  lost  hers  trying  to  help  him.  She  came  back,  and  there  being 
no  livelihood,  the  Bolsheviks  having  confiscated  all  the  securitie? 
and  tied  up  all  the  deposits  in  the  banks,  she  went  to  work  in  one  of 
the  banks.  I  got  to  know  her  very  well,  a  very  refined  woman,  from 
a  family  that  has  been  300  years  in  the  imperial  court.  She  had  been 
in  the  Russian  court  since  her  debut;  had  been  in  the  neutral  court. 
She  was  a  very  refined  woman. 

Some  of  us  went  back  and  forth*  from  Petrograd  to  Vologda  try- 
ing to  attend  to  our  interests.  There  were  only  just  a  few  of  us 
Americans  who  did  that,  and  going  back  and  forth  we  used  to  bring 
food.  She  wrote  me  in  Vologda  that  she  had  gone  to  the  doctor, 
who  had  ordered  her  to  have  an  operation  for  appendicitis,  but,  going 
home,  she  had  found  her  maid  sick  with  influenza.  She  said,  UI 
am  nursing  her  night  and  day/'  I  returned  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
maid's  illness  to  Petrograd.  This  woman,  who  had  been  ordered  by 
the  doctors  to  have  an  operation  for  appendicitis,  was  waiting  on 
her  maid  night  and  day,  attending  to  her.  It  only  goes  to  show  the 
fine  feeling  that  is  shown  by  many  of  the  aristocracy  and  well  to  do 
and  educated  people  for  their  servants. 

The  maid  died  after  12  days,  and  the  woman  was  practically  %  I 
wreck.  She  had  not  been  able  to  have  her  operation,  and  her  condi-! 
tion  was  such  that  she  could  not  have  stood  one.  We  had  been  ablei 
to  brine;  some  food  from  Vologda,  and  she  used  to  laugh  and  saj.| 
"The  doctor  has  told  me  that  I  should  have  white  bread,  that  11 
should  have  butter,  that  I  should  have  chicken  broth.''  She  saidJ 
"Just  imagine  it !  v  There  was  absolutely  nothing  of  that  kir 
in  Petrograd.  We  brought  in  some  white  flour  and  we  brought ; 
some  fresh  eggs,  and  we  brought  in  some  butter.  I  succeeded 
getting  a  little  from  the  American  Red  Cross  for  her.     The 
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!ross  supplies  were  just  then  running  out.  She  regained,  not  her 
lealth,  but  some  strength,  and  w&s  able  to  get  up  and  go  around,  and 
ihe  went  back  to  the  bank,  working. 

When  we  came  out  on  the  special  train  from  Moscow  on  the  26th 
of  August  to  Petrograd,  we  were  in  Petrograd  five  days,  held  up  by 
the  Bolsheviks ;  but  on  the  1st  of  September  we  left. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  first  of  this  last  September? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes.  I  got  to  see  this  woman  again,  and  to  ask  her 
what  she  was  doing.  The  Bolsheviks  were  giving  people  in  the 
fourth  class  nothing  to  eat  at  all.  Further  than  that,  they  had  insti- 
tuted a  house-to-house  inspection  where  they  reported  if  people  were 
caught  buying  outside  the  regular  system  of  cards.  If  they  did  that 
they  were  reported  as  engaged  in  speculation ;  and  people  buying  even 
at  exorbitant  prices  were  subject  to  charges  of  speculation  for  buying 
food,  if  on  the  card  system  they  were  not  entitled  to  it,  the  Bolshe- 
vik's theory  being, "  uet  them  get  out  and  work."  This  woman,  who, 
as  I  say,  was  highly  refined,  had  been  in  the  imperial  court  for  years, 
in  answer  to  my  question  as  to  what  she  was  doing,  said,  "  For  the 
past  week  I  have  been  digging  potatoes,  up  to  my  knees  in  mud,  for 
a  pound  of  bread  and  8  rubles  a  day."  You  can  know  what  8  rubles 
means  when  I  tell  you  that  butter  was  30  rubles  a  pound,  sugar  was 
30  rubles  a  pound  and  bread  was  12  rubles  a  pound ;  and  yet  this 
woman  was  digging  potatoes  for  a  pound  of  bread  and  8  rubles  a 
day. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  kind  of  bread  was  it? 

Mr.  Welsh.  It  was  a  black  bread,  which  at  one  time  almost  ruined 
our  stomachs,  but  it  was  the  only  thing  you  could  get.  If  you  can 
imagine  a  bread  made  out  of  the  scrapings  of  the  bottom  of  a  bran 
bin,  you  have  a  description  of  the  bread. 

This  woman  told  me  she  had  contemplated  committing  suicide,  and 
would  have  done  so  except  for  her  son;  and  while  she  was  nursing 
her  maid  she  had  said,  "  Out  of  my  personal  acquaintances  in  the 
court,  23  women  have  committed  suicide  since  the  revolution  because 
of  the  conditions."  She  added,  "  Now,  imagine  what  that  would 
Bean  to  you  if  you  could  pick  out  23  women  acquaintances  that  you 
knew  of  that  had  committed  suicide." 

,  Maj.  Humes.  This  compensation  of  8  rubles  a  day  and  a  pound 
*rf  bread,  that  was  paid  by  the  Bolshevik  government,  was  it  not  ? 
t  Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  They  were  paying  that? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  That  was  their  wage  scale? 

Mr.  Welsh.  That  was  their  means  of  getting  the  bourgeoisie  into 
working  classes. 

Maj.  Humes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Welsh.  It  is  all  very  well  for  a  Russian  peasant  woman,  who 

as  strong  as  a  man,  and  much  stronger  than  the  average  American, 

*  ire  say.  She  can  go  out  and  dig  potatoes  and  eat  black  bread,  and 
igs  ox  that  kind.  But  for  a  highly  cultured  woman  of  that  class 
leople,  to  demand  that  she  and  that  class  of  people  go  out  and 
he  same  thing  is  brutal. 

enator  Wolcott.  You  used  the  expression  awhile  ago  that  they 
to  get  out  and  work.     I  want  to  know  what  that  expression 
when  it  is  used  by  a  typical  Bolshevik. 
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Mr.  Welsh.  Digging  potatoes.  First  or  second  class  work.  That 
is,  manual  labor.  You  can  get  the  most  on  your  bread  card  for  that 
kind  of  labor. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  thev  consider,  for  instance,  clerical  work  as 
working? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  that  is  second  class. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  not  favored,  then? 

Mr.  Welsh.  It  is  favored,  but  a  person  who  does  that  does  not 
need  as  much  sustenance  as  the  laboring  man. 

Senator  Wolcott.  How  do  they  regard  practicing  medicine?  Is 
that  regarded  as  work? 

Mr.  Welsh.  That  is  in  the  third  class,  as  far  as  I  remember;  and 
(lie  lawyers  are  also  in  the  third  class,  or  in  the  fourth  class. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  is  a  school-teacher;  we  will  say,  a  college 
piofessor? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  think  Madam  Breshkovskaya  made  the  point  yes- 
terday that  there  are  not  any  universities  or  schools  going  except 
those  run  by  the  Bolsheviks,  and  that  means  this,  that  in  all  the 
universities  and  all  the  schools  that  were  going,  the  Bolsheviks  turned 
out  the  teachers,  or  they  were  stopped  because  of  the  influenza,  or  be- 
cau.se  of  lack  of  funds  and  things  of  that  kind.  Then  the  Bolsheviki 
tried  to  reorganize  these  with  their  teachers,  but  a  great  many 
teachers  throughout  Russia  are  not  in  a  position  to  teach. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Well,  do  you  know  how  the  Bolsheviks  regard 
the  profession  of  teaching? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Those  who  are  teaching  for  them  as  Bolsheviks,  of 
roiirse,  receive  their  bread  allowance,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Wolcott.  No,  but  I  mean  the  people  who  teach  the  young; 
not  i  hose  who  teach  them  to  read  and  write,  but  those  who  go  into  the 
little  branches  of  education  a  little  bit  higher — mathematics? 

Mr.  Welsh.  The  people  who  have  been  teaching  the  young  and 
doing  that,  who  could  not  find  it  compatible  to  become  Bolshevik, 
of  course  they  have  no  occupation,  and  enter  into  the  class — well 
it  i^.  open  to  them  to  fall  into  either  of  the  other  two  classes.  They 
can  go  out  and  work  by  the  day,  and  many  of  them  do.  I  know  per- 
sonally of  some  who  have  taken  up  shocmaking.  the  sewing  of  ^hoes, 
the  making  of  shoes  by  hand — anything  to  earn  a  living.  But  their 
u  Id  ten  el  ling  professions,  from  the  old  schools,  have  been  done  away 
with.  My  Russian  teacher,  who  had  taught  in  one  of  the  universi- 
ties girls'  universities — and  two  or  three  other  places,  was  turned 
out  in  e\erv  ease.     She  had  alwavs  been  a  social  revolutionist.    Thfl 

•  •  •  •      • 

la:  1  1  heard  of  her,  her  brother  had  come  in  to  visit  from  Viboi^ 
She  had  met  him,  but  his  pa>>port  had  to  he  turned  in  when  coming 
into  IVirograd.  Thev  were  planning  to  iro  to  their  family  in  Kiev. 
Tin-  brother  went.  a  week  later,  to  get  hi>  pa>sport,  and  he  never  re- 
l iii-iumI.  She  spent  a  week  or  ten  days  going  through  all  the  prison! 
in  I  N't  rograil,  and  finally  located  him.  She  went  to  Uritsky,  the  chid 
commi' sir.  to  liiul  out  why  he  was  arrested,  and  what  prospect  thi 
was  of  his  being  released.  lie  said.  "Your  brother  was  in  Finl 
w  ilh  the  White  Guard,  and  is  a  White  Guard."  She  said,  "You  to 
no  proof  of  it."  "Well,  he  is  an  otlicer.  and  he  was  there,  and," 
added,  "if  we  did  to  him  like  the  AVhite  Guard  did  to  the  Red  G 
you  could  have  his  body  by  now,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  w 
should  not  do  it  vet." 
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We  had  brought  some  flour  from  Vologda  for  her,  and  as  urgent  as 
he  need  of  flour  was,  she  never  came  for  a  week  to  get  it,  because  of 
ter  efforts  in  trying  to  get  some  relief  to  her  brother,  and  she  told 
ne  thev  had  to  resort  to  all  the  old  methods  that  von  mav  have 
leard  of,  of  the  Bussian  exile,  baking  a  loaf  of  bread  and  putting 
nto  the  middle  of  it  a  note,  and  all  such  subterfuges,  to  get  com- 
nunication  with  her  brother.    That  is  one  case  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Woloott.  Do  vou  know  whether  her  brother  was  shot  or 
lot? 

Mr.  Welbh.  I  never  got  to  see  the  teacher  again,  but  the  possibili- 
ties are  that  he  was,  because  they  were  shooting  prisoners  because 
they  could  not  feed  them. 

One  month  later,  after  we  came  out,  one  of  the  employees  of  our 
bank,  who  was  a  Serb,  who  came  out  later  because  he  couid  not  come 
out  with  us,  told  me  that  his  landlord  was  arrested.  That  was  at 
night,  because  they  always  come  in  the  early  morning  and  the  night. 
Fhe  landlady  went  to  the  Bolsheviks  the  next  morning  to  see  if  she 
xmld  do  anything  for  her  husband,  bring  him  some  food,  or  any- 
hing,  and  ttiey  said,  "  What  do  you  think  we  are  running,  a  hotel  ? 
:f  vou  want  his  body,  you  may  have  it." 

Senator  Nelson.  JDid  you  see  any  looting  or  taking  possession  of 
touses  and  buildings? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  heard  of  any  amount  of  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  describe  some  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  did  not  see  it  personally,  although  this  happened  to 
e  one  of  the  members  of  the  British  Embassy.  He  was  going  through 
rhat  they  call  Narodny  Dom  Park — that  is,  the  People's  House 
'ark — with  another  friend.  He  was  held  up.  It  was  in  the  late 
fternoon.  His  fur  coat  and  valuables  were  taken  away,  and  while 
e  stood  there,  people  passing  by  within  20  feet  did  not  dare  to 
ive  any  assistance,  They  hurried  along  so  that  they  would  not  be 
topped. 

If  this  is  the  time,  I  would  like  to  give  a  description  of  what  hap- 
ened  to  the  Russian  banks ;  but  in  answer  to  this  other  question,  let 
le  say  this:  Almost  all  banking  in  Eussia  is  done  in  cash.  If  it 
ras  a  large  sum,  if  the  people  had  the  necessary  permit  for  you  to 
ive  them  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  took  three  or  four  days  to 
jet.  you  would  give  them  a  check  on  the  State  Bank,  and  they  would 
p  to  the  State  Bank,  and  after  getting  a  permit  to  stand  in  line 
hey  would  go  the  next  day  and  stand  in  line,  and  if  successful  would 
jet  their  cash  the  next  day.  The  operation  would  take  about  four 
lavs.    Inside  of  the  State  Bank  there  were  spotters. 

Senator  Nelson.  Spotters? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  spotters  for  hooligans  or  highwaymen  outside, 
rho*  would  pass  the  word  along,  saying,  "  Such  and  such  people  are 
tuning  out  with  100,000  or  200,000  rubles  in  cash."  Then  as  they 
roulcl  go  along  the  street  with  the  cash,  an  automobile  would  drive 
p  to  the  curb,  men  would  jump  out  and  hold  them  up,  take  the  cash, 
ad  drive  off  with  it.  It  was  a  constant  danger  in  sending  out  bank 
mongers,  and  if  a  man  stayed  out  over  two  or  three  hours,  it  was 
he  thought  that  possibly  he  was  held  up. 

In  May  there  were  two  instances  where  bank  messengers,  or  fac- 
irv  messengers,  I  forget  which,  that  is  messengers  sent  out  by  large 
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factories  to  get  cash  to  pay  the  workmen,  were  held  up,  or  rather, 
shot.  The  automobile  drove  up  to  the  curb  and  the  men  jumped  out 
and  shot  the  bank  messenger  and  then  took  the  money  on  the  body, 
in  broad  daylight. 

Senator  Overman.  How  did  they  treat  the  women?  What  were 
their  morals? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Well,  I  can  not  say  personally,  because  I  do  not  know. 
I  should  think  that  Dr.  Simons,  or  somebody  wTho  was  more  or  less 
interested  in  the  social  conditions,  in  that  way,  would  be  a  better 
authority.    I  was  interested  more  in  what  happened  to  the  banks. 

Maj.  Humes.  Tell  about  the  Russian  banks. 

Senator  Nelson.  Russia  has  only  one  central  bank,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Welsh.  When,  now  or 

Senator  Nelson.  No,  they  did  have? 

Mr.  Welsh.  No,  Russia  had  as  many  as  35  banks.  They  have 
but  one,  now. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  had  35  banks  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Government  banks? 

Mr.  Welsh.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  what  I  mean;  how  many  government 
banks  did  they  have? 

Mr.  Welsh.  They  had  one  State  bank. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  what  I  mean;  one  government  bank. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes;  but  besides  that,  they  had  30  or  35  very  large 
banks. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  they  were  private  banks? 

Mr.  Welsh.  They  were  private  banks. 

Senator  Nelson.  Thev  were  not  state  banks? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Not  state  banks. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  government  had  only  one,  the  Imperial  Bank 
t  here  at  Petrograd  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  sir.  Some  of  these  banks  wrere  larger  than  any 
we  have  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  gold  reserve  was  kept  in  this  state  bank, 
as  you  call  it? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes.  ] 

Senator  Nelson.  For  the  whole  country? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  vou  remember  what  that  was  before  the  revo- 
hit  ion? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  am  not  sure.  It  could  he  verified.  There  are  statis- 
tics in  this  country  on  that.    I  think  it  was  1,000,000,000  rubles  gold.   - 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes:  about  $500,000,000  in  our  money? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes:  $500,000,000.  " 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  their  paper  circulation  at  that  time—  ^ 
1  mean,  before  the  revolution?  4 

Mr.  Welsh.  Before  the  revolution  ?     It  is  better  to  go  to  the  actually 
statistics  on  that,  which  mav  be  had  in  this  country. 

Senator  Overman.  I   would   like  to  know  the  amount   of  papt 
issued  now. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Well,  it  is  rei>orted  that  the  budget  for  the  Bolshevi 
for  the  year  was  something  like  70,000,000,000  rubles,  which  must 
printed. 
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Senator  Nelson.  What  became  of  that  gold  reserve  in  the  State 
Bank? 

Mr.  Welsh.  You  may  have  read  in  the  papers  that  as  a  part  of 
the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  a  payment  in  gold  was  made  to  Germany. 

Senator  Nelson.  About  $200,000,000? 

Mr.  Welsh.  $200,000,000? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Welsh.  And  the  actual  gold  was  transferred  to  Berlin. 

Senator  Nelson.  And   what  became  of  the  balance?     Did   the 
Bolsheviki  take  it? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Well,  you  say  the  Bolsheviki.    The  Bolsheviki  have 
taken  over  the  State  Bank  and  all  the  private  banks. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  so  that  they  took  it  over — the  whole  thing? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  they  running  the  State  Bank  now  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Through  their  officials? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  they  taken  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  old 
officials? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  the  Bolsheviks  came  into  power  on  the 
7th  of  November,  our  style — the  25th  of  October,  Russian  style. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  who  the  head  man  is,  on  top,  of 
all  these  banks,  the  way  they  are  now  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  He  changes.    I  do  not  know  who  he  is  now. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Have  you  known  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Not  personally. 

Senator  Wolcott.  But  do  you  know  about  him? 
•Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  he  a  banking  man  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  No  ;  I  think  he  was  a  lawyer. 

Senator  Wolcott.  A  lawyer? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  became  the  head  of  all  these  banks? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  make  it  clearer  just  to  sketch 
what  happened  to  the  Russian  banks,  and  then  you  can  question  me. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Welsh.  When-  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  power  they  siezed  the 
State  Bank  on  the  25th  of  October,  Russian  style  (the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber).   The  other  banks  went  on  a  strike,  so  to  speak,  and  would  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  State  Bank.    They  were  at  a  disadvan- 
r    toge,  however,  because  their  cash  reserves  were  in  the  State  Bank, 
*    and  under  the  uncertainty  people  would  not  deposit  money — cash. 
Therefore  the  banks  soon  ran  out  of  actual  cash.    They  were  forced, 
from  circumstances,  to  come  to  some  kind  of  an  understanding  with 
%  the  Bolsheviks,  which  they  tried  to  do.     It  was  unsatisfactory,  both 
t   to  the  bank  people  and  to  the  Bolsheviks,  and  the  Bolsheviks  cut  the 
r  Gordian  knot  bv  seizing  all  of  the  banks  on  the  14th  of  December. 
*"  Russian  style,  tne  27th  of  November,  our  style.     On  that  morning  a 
[roup  of  soldiers  entered  each  one  of  the  banks  and  seized  it  in  the 

I -lame  of  the  People's  Bank.  They  seized  the  books.  All  the  Russian 
f^ clerks  went  on  a  strike.  Those  clerks  remained  on  a  strike  for  six 
>  months. 
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Senator  Nelson.  In  those  banks? 

Mr.  Welsh.  In  those  banks.  Now,  if  you  will  kindly  keep  these 
facts  in  mind,  you  can  get  a  picture  of  the  chaos  and  try  to  apply  it  to 
the  United  States.  You  can  see  what  happened.  These  clerks  re- 
mained on  strike  for  six  months.  The  Bolsheviks,  wholly  un- 
daunted, put  in  their  own  men  to  run  the  banks.  The  banks  re- 
mained closed  three  or  four  weeks,  and  after  that  the  Bolsheviks 
announced  that  they  would  open  four  branches  of  the  People's  Bank. 
Into  those  four  branches  they  threw 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  were  those  places? 

Mr.  Welsh.  They  picked  out  four  of  the  largest  old  banks,  and 
called  them  the  domiciles  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
branches  of  the  People's  Bank. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  what  points  were  those  located? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  am  speaking  only  of  Petrograd. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Welsh.  This  was  only  in  Petrograd,  because  the  head  offices 
were  in  Petrograd. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Just  a  moment.  The  35  banks  you  spoke  of  a 
moment  ago  were  all  in  Petrograd? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes;  the  bank  system  of  Bussia  is  these  35  banks, 
having  offices,  branches,  all  through  Bussia.  Their  head  offices  are 
in  Petrograd,  and  it  is  not  like  it  is  here,  where  we  have  thousands 
of  State  and  national  banks.  There  were  35  very  large  banks,  with 
branches  all  through  Bussia,  so  that  the  seizure  of  those  banks  meant 
the  seizure  of  the  banking  system  of  Bussia. 

Into  each  of  those  four  or  five  former  banks  were  put  branches  of 
the  People's  Bank.  Now,  you  can  get  the  picture  by  imagining  th%t 
if  the  Guarantee  Trust  Co.  was  picked  as  one  of  the  branches,  the 
books  from  the  First  National  Bank  and  the  National  City  Bank. 
unci,  perhaps,  from  the  Chatham  Bank  and  three  or  four  others 
would  be  taken  to  those  premises  and  put  into  that  bank.  Everyone 
had  to  go  to  the  one  bank  for  money. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  the  35  banks  were  consolidated  into  four? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Into  four.  Many  of  the  books  were  lost.  Many  of 
them  were  retained  by  the  olcl  employees,  hidden  by  them.  The 
Bolsheviks  could  not  get  them.  Many  of  them  were  lost  in  trans- 
porting them,  because  the  soldiers  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
value  of  those  books.  In  fact,  in  the  former  Siberian  Bank  they  were 
nimble  to  find  one  of  the  current  account  books  for  six  months. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  the  Siberian  Bank? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes.  It  was  literal  chaos.  You  could  not  get  any- 
thing  done,  and  every  bank  transaction  that  was  done,  in  order  to  get 
it  through  you  had  to  send  some  one  personally .  I  have  gone  many, 
nianv  times  to  the  Russian  banks  to  see  a  transaction  put  through, 
ami  It  would  take  perhaps  three  weeks,  following  it  up  continuously, 
to  get  a  transaction  effected  which  in  this  country  is  done  through  the 
clearing  house  within  one  or  two  hours  on  the  same  day. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  did  the  public  get  along  under  those  condi- 
lionsi     How  did  they  manage  to  get  money  out  of  the  banks? 

Mr.  Welsh.  They  did  not  get  it  out  of  the  banks.  They  made  a 
ruling  that  the  workingman  being  unable  to  live  on  600  rubles  & 
«onth,  no  one  was  allowed  to  draw  more  than. 600  rubles  a  month 
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from  their  current  account.  That  meant  that  people  ran  out  of  cash. 
They  had  to  sell  their  valuables  and  what  they  could,  or  go  out  and 
dig  potatoes,  as  I  have  said,  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood.  In  Petro- 
grad  when  we  left,  all  over  on  the  central  streets  there  were,  by  tens 
and  twenties^  commission  shops  where  you  could  buy  some  of  the. 
finest  old  antiques,  gold  and  silver  and  everything  you  could  think  of. 
at  ridiculous  prices,  sold  by  bourgeois  who  were  selling  them  for 
money  in  order  to  get  food. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  was  a  perfect  chaos  then  prevailing  in  the 
bank  business! 

Mr.  Welsh.  Perfect  chaos;  and  the  same  thing  took  place  in  the 
factories,  in  industry. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  these  leaders  abstract  any  of  the  funds  of 
the  bank?    Did  they  help  themselves  to  the  funds  of  the  bank? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  can  not  answer  that  authoritatively,  but  I  can  cite 
one  or  two  cases  which  may  throw  light  on  it.  No  one  was  allowed 
to  withdraw  money,  as  I  said,  over  the  amount  of  600  rubles  a  month, 
except  factories  for  the  purpose  of  buying  materials  or  paving  the 
workmen,  and  then  only  wnen  the  committee  of  the  workmen  in 
charge  of  the  factory  gave  their  O.  K.  These  committees  in  the 
beginning  oftentimes  would  come*  to  the  employer  and  say,  "  Our 
salaries  are  such  and  such,  and  we  need  so  much  ;■'  and  there  was  sev- 
eral hundred  per  cent  increase  in  salaries.  They  would  say,  "  You 
draw  a  check  on  your  account  for  it  and  we  will  get  the  money." 
A  manufacturer  might  protest  and  say,  u  We  have  no  funds  in  the 
bank."  "That  does  not  make  any  difference.  You  draw  a  check 
and  we  will  get  the  money."  Many,  many  accounts  have  been 
debited  with  checks,  in  which  there  were  not  sufficient  funds  to  pay, 
up,  I  should  say,  into  the  millions.  How  the  bank  officials,  the  Bol- 
snevik  bank  officials,  are  ever  to  make  the  adjustment,  a  banker  can 
not  imagine. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  can  not  tell,  with  regard  to  these  men 
who  profess  to  draw  money  out  for  manufacturing  purposes,  whether 
they  apply  it  to  that  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  No.  The  situation  became  such  that  if  a  manufac- 
turer protested  they  simply  came  in  to  him  with  guns  and  said, 
"Either  you  do  as  we  say,  or  get  out." 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  the  workmen  take  possession  of  the  fac- 
tories? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  appointed  committees  to  run  them  ? 

Mr.  Weush.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  succeed  in  operating  them? 

Mr.  Welsh.  They  succeeded  for  perhaps  a  month  or  two,  until 
materials  ran  out  and  until  funds  ran  out,  and  they  could  not  realize 
on  anything. 

Senator  Kelson.  What  did  they  do  then  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Then  they  quit 

Senator  Nelson.  And  what  became  of  the  workmen  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  They  went  back  to  the  villages. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh ;  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Wxuih.  Yes.  In  Petrograd  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  there 
were  upward  of  3,000,000  people.    In  Petrograd  at  the  present  time, 
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or  when  we  came  out,  it  was  stated  that  there  were  not  over  500,000 
or  600,000.    The  workmen  have  gone  back  into  the  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  Among  the  peasants? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes.  The  bourgeoisie  have  tried  to  find  refuge  where 
they  could,  and  what  few  people  there  are  left  now  are  starving  to 
death.    There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  think  those  workmen,  after  they  get 
back  among  the  peasants,  after  they  have  failed  in  their  efforts  to 
run  the  factories,  will  see  a  new  light? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  think  most  of  them  have. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  will  be  cured? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Most  of  them  are  cured.  As  Babushka  pointed  out 
yesterday,  there  is  very  little  Bolshevism  in  the  country  among  the 
peasants.  There  is  Bolshevism,  if  you  want  to  call  it  such,  in  so  far 
as  the  Bolsheviks  promised  the  land  to  the  peasants ;  but  that  was  a 
promise  which  all  friends  of  Russia  made  to  the  peasants.  When  the 
peasants,  then,  were  allowed  to  take  the  land,  they  had  no  further 
interest  in  Bolshevism,  and  they  are  anti-Bolshevik. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  land  system  of  Russia? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Well,  somewhat;  but  I  am  not 

Senator  Nelson.  As  I  understand  it,  and  I  want  to  see  if  I  am  cor- 
rect, after  the  serfs  were  emancipated,  the  lands  were  assigned  to 
the  village  communities — what  they  call  mirs  over  there — and  were 
not  in  absolute,  individual  ownership,  but  were  assigned  to  the  com- 
munities, and  then  these  village  communities,  through  their  authority, 
allocated  lands  to  the  peasants,  either  from  year  to  year  or  for  a 
period;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Welsh.  That  is  correct ;  yes.  j 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  there  grew  up  a  number  of  peasants  who    . 
would  buy  out  their  land  allotments?  « 

Mr.  Welsh.  Buy  them  out;  yes.     They  now  would  be  landowners     ■■ 
and  bourgeoisie.  • 

Senator  Nelson.'  Yes.     They  would  be  capitalists. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes;  they  are  capitalists;  and  yet  born  peasants;  per- 
haps their  grandfathers  were  serfs.  They  themselves  peasants,  and 
the  backbone  of  Russia,  as  our  American  fanners  are  the  backbone  of 
America. 

Senator  Nelson.  This  land  confiscation,  mainly,  wThatever  there  is 
done  so  far,  is  to  confiscate  the  estates  of  the  big  land  owners? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Dowtii  in  the  black  belt,  in  the  Ukraine  and  that 
country,  there  are  large  landed  estates  in  private  ownerships,  or  were 
before  the  revolution;  is  not  that  the  case? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  it  is  probably  those  lands  they  are  confiscat- 
ing and  attempting  to  apportion  among  the  peasants? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes:  but  there  is  no  system.    The  peasants  living  upon  j 
a  great  estate  would  take  it  upon  themselves  to  take  the  estate,  and  t 
the  way  they  would  take  it  would  be  that  instead  of  saving  the  cattle  £_ 
and  swine,  and  things  of  value,  they  would  come  in  ana  burn  the  F5 
houses,  and  destroy  the  cattle,  chickens,  etc.,  because  they  have  no  "* 
conception  of  preservation. 
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Senator  Nelson.  The  peasant  farmers  over  there  do  not,  like  our 
farmers,  live  each  on  his  own  individual  piece  of  land,  but  they  live 
in  villages,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  then  they  go  out  from  these  villages  each 
day  and  cultivate  their  patches  of  land  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  for  many  years  under  the  Czar's  gov- 
ernment have  had  a  sort  of  local  government  in  those  villages,  and 
have  elected  their  own  communal  councils,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that  they  had  a  sort  of  local  government, 
under  the  old  system  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  this  new  system  of  the  Bolsheviki  is  to 
establish  what  they  call  Soviets  in  all  these  villages,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  also  in  the  cities;  and  have  these  Soviets  elect 
delegates  to  the  general  soviet  at  Petrograd,  is  not  that  it? 

Mr.  Welsh.  That  in  theory  is  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  that  is  their  theory. 

Mr.  Welsh.  It  is  not  the  way  it  practically  works  out,  because  it 
works  out  practically  that  Moscow  sends  out  from  Moscow  representa- 
tives who  call  themselves  and  make  themselves  the  Soviets  in  the  towns 
and  the  villages. 

Maj.  Humes.  Senator  Nelson,  I  have  the  land  regulations,  if  you 
would  like  to  have  them  read  at  this  point. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  the  present  regulations? 

Maj.  Humes.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  not  the  old  regulations? 

Maj.  Humes.  No,  but  I  have  the  Lenine  order. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  might  put  that  in  the  record,  if  you  have  it. 

Maj.  Humes.  I  was  going  to  put  it  in  the  record,  but  I  thought 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  read  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  know  something  about  their  present  land  regu- 
lations.    I  was  referring  to  the  old  system- 
Senator  Overman.  Is  there  anything  else  from  this  witness? 

Maj.  Humes.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Treadwell  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  got  to  know  him  very  well  and  to  think  very  highly 
of  him. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  position  did  he  occupy? 

Mr.  Welsh.  He  was  the  American  consul  in  Petrograd  at  the  time 
of  the  evacuation  of  the  allies  from  Russia. 

Maj.  Humes.  Was  he  arrested  by  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Welsh.  He  was  not  arrested  at  that  time,  but  under  orders 
from  the  consul  general  at  Moscow,  he  was  sent  into  Tashkend,  Turke- 
stan, where  he  took  over  not  only  the  American  interests,  but  the  allied 
and  British  interests,  and  he  was  arrested  there  and  held  by  the 
Bolsheviks. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  down  below  the  Caspian  Sea  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes;  and  as  far  as  I  know  now,  he  is  still  held  by  the 
Bolsheviks. 

Senator  Overman.  You  say  Treadwell  is  held  by  the  Bolsheviks? 
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Mr.  Wklsii.  Yes:  our  American  counsel  at  Petrograd  is  held  in 
ht.xhki'ml  by  the  Bolsheviks. 

Signal  or  Nw*son.  Did  you  become  acquainted  with  Albert  Rhys 
Williams  over  there? 

Mr.  Wki.su.  No;  personally,  I  did  not. 

Senator  Nklmon.  Do  you  know  anything  of  his  activities  there? 

Mr.  Wki.mii.  Personally,  I  do  not.  In  fact,  he  was  a  stranger  to  me 
until  1  heard  of  him  over  here. 

Senator  Xkiaon.  He  did  not  do  any  business  with  your  bank? 

Mr.  Wkumii.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Nklson.  Or  with  any  of  these  Russian  banks? 

Mr.  Wki.mii.  He  may  have  with  the  Russian  banks. 

Senator  Ovkrman.  Where  did  the  Red  Cross  keep  their  money? 

Mr.  Wklmii.  Largely  in  our  bank,  I  believe. 

Senator  Overman.  Who  managed  the  Red  Cross  funds  over  there? 

Mr.  Wklmii.  Well,  while  Col.  Thompson  was  there  it  was  handled 
under  him  as  chairman,  and  under  whoever  was  the  authorized  rep- 
n*»mntative  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  you  there  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revo- 
lution  in  March,  1917? 

Mr.  Wklmii.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  to  Petrograd  four  or  five  months 
before  Unit,  and  remained  almost  two  years  during  this  whole 
|ierioil. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  Col.  Thompson  over  there? 

Mr.  Wklmii.  Yes;  he  was  in  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  he  affiliate  with  the  Bolshevik  people? 

Mr.  Wklmii.  Well,  it  is  a  question  just  what  you  mean  by  affiliat- 
ing. Of  course,  we  all  had  to  work  with  the  Bolsheviks  because  there 
wiii:  no  other  government. 

Menu  tor  Overman.  I  got  a  letter  this  morning — I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  any  truth  in  it  or  not — stating  that  he  had  con- 
hilniteil  funds  to  the  Bolshevik  Government.  Do  you  know  any- 
l  In  up;  about  that? 

Mr.  Wklmii.  Personally,  I  do  not;  but  it  can  be  verified  from 
nl  her  Hources — that  is,  verified  whether  it  is  true  or  not. 

Senator  Overman.  I  am  getting  letters  from  all  sorts  of  people, 
ii  in  I  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  true  or  not. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  can  be  verified  from  what  sort  of  other 
.mure*     individuals,  or  through  banking  records? 

Mr.  Wklmii.  Not  through  bank  records,  I  do  not  think. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  he  not  carrying  on  propaganda  there  to 
liuve  himself  appointed  minister  from  this  country  to  the  Bolshevik 
(internment? 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  Robins  you  are  thinking  of. 

Mr.  Wklmii.  I  do  not  think  Col.  Thompson  dicL  I  might  say 
here  t  hat  when  the  Bolsheviks  came  in  they  came  in  with  their  prin- 
rioleh  arid  promises  which,  on  the  face  of  them,  as  Breshkovskaya 
mmI.  were  taken  over  from  the  socialists  and  people  who  agreed  with 
I  he  hitter,  and  many  of  us  felt  a  certain  sympathy,  you  might  say, 
with  the  Bolsheviks  and  what  they  were  trying  to  do;  but  afterwards, 
when  the  best  Bolsheviks  found  that  it  was  incompatible  for  them 
In  .stay  in  with  the  other  robbers  and  people  who  were  at  the  head 
of  it,  who  had  begun  to  pervert  all  the  principles  and  things  they 
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)  standing  for,  everyone  was  out  of  sympathy  with  them,  and 
y  of  the  Americans,  who  may  have  been  in  Russia  at  the  tune 
a  Bolshevism  was  in  good  favor,  may  have  carried  away  tjtiat 
ression  and  still  hold  it,  but  it  is  an  erroneous  impression  which 
Id  have  been  corrected  if  they  had  stayed  in  Russia  and  seen  how 
Bolsheviks  perverted  these  same  principles  down  through  the 
ths  that  followed. 

mator  Sterling.  You  say  you  were  there  at  the  time  of  the  revo- 
>n,  when  the  Tsar  was  deposed  ? 
r.  Welsh.  Yes,  sir. 

jnator  Sterling.  The  Duma  was  in  session  then,  was  it  not? 
r.  Welsh.  Yes,  sir. 

mator  Sterling.  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  in  regard  to 
.  Was  there  confidence  expressed  in  the  Duma  and  the  leaders 
le  Duma  at  that  time,  as  to  the  kind  of  government  they  might 
£  out. 

r.  Welsh.  There  was  a  wonderful  confidence.  The  spirit  of  the 
sian  Revolution  was  perfectly  wonderful.  It  was  like  a  great 
lent  in  the  life  of  a  nation.  And  that  is  the  hopeful  thing  about 
da,  because  the  Russian  people  showed  at  that  time  what  was  in 
1.  They  may  have  gone  back,  they  may  be  depressed  now,  and  the 
>le  are  suffering  with  melancholia,  but  that  is  the  great  sustain- 
hope  that  people  like  Breshkovskaya  have;  and  the  hope  for 
sia  is,  without  question,  that  Russia  is  going  to  right  herself, 
mator  Sterling.  Was  there  faith  in  such  leaders  as  the  president 
le  Duma,  and  Miliukov,  and  others  of  that  class? 
r.  Welsh.  Yes,  at  that  time;  and  later  with  Kerensky  and  the 
rs.  I  have  heard  Breshkovskavn  state  that  thev  became  en- 
;led  in  their  legalisms,  as  to  whether  or  not  a  thing  was  legal 
they  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  put 
gs  into  action.  So  the  people  became  impatient  with  them,  and 
11  the  Bolsheviks  said  tney  could  do  what  the  Kerensky  govern- 
t  and  the  others  could  not  do,  the  Bolsheviks  succeeded  in  getting 
power. 

mator  Sterling.  When  Kerensky  came  in  power  there  was  gen- 
confidence  in  him? 

r.  Welsh.  Yes,  there  was  remarkable  confidence.     He  was  the 
of  the  hour  at  that  time. 

»nator  Sterling.  What  was  the  reason  for  his  failure? 
r.  Welsh.  I  think  Breshkovskaya  stated  here  that  he  was  lost  in 
intricacies  of  his  legal  mind.    He  would  debate  as  to  whether  a 
g  was  legal  to  be  done,  when  the  tiling  to  do  was  to  decide 
ther  it  was  to  be  done  or  not  immediatelv.     lie  hesitated. 
mator  Overman.  I  was  impressed  with  what  you  said  as  to  the 
5  of  mind  there  now  being  one  of  melancholia, 
r.  Welsh.  As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago — going  back  to  that — from 
time  we  evacuated  on  March  19th,  up  until  June  24th,  T  made 

•  trips  to  Petrograd,  and  then  again  was  in  Petrograd  during  the 

*  from  the  20th  of  August  to  the  1st  of  September.  Going  out 
i  where  we  were  in  Vologda,  where  there  was  a  little  food,  a  little 
Bshment,  and  life  seemed  a  little  brighter,  to  come  back  into 
ograd  was  terribly  depressing.  All  your  friends  that  were  left 
e,  all  the  people  that  you  knew,  were  suffering  from  melancholia. 
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and  you  just  could  not  help  but  feel  terribly  depressed  at  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  whole  situation ;  and  then  people  would  turn  and  ask, 
fck  What  is  America  going  to  do?"  And  we,  as  Americans,  would  try 
to  encourage  them,  and  would  say  that  America  was  going  to  come  to 
their  help,  and  we  believed  it  would. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  what  way  did  you  think  that  America  would 
come  to  their  help? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Every  foreigner  in  Russia  at  that  time  looked  on  the 
Archangel  expedition  as  a  real  movement  for  intervention.  We 
were  at  Vologda  at  the  time.  There  were  no  Bolshevik  troops  there 
except  300  Lettish  troops,  and  the  commandant  of  the  Lettish  troops 
said  himself  that  they  would  not  fight  if  the  allies  came,  because  they 
were  there  for  police  duty.  In  fact,  a  Lett  who  was  not  a  soldier, 
but  had  married  and  was  a  very  respectable  man,  told  us  that  he 
could  get  these  same  Letts  to  take  a  boat,  arm  it,  and  escort  us  to  the 
allied  lines. 

Senator  Overman.  What  would  be  the  result  if  intervention  took 
place?  Would  these  peasants  that  are  sad  and  depressed,  together 
with  the  bourgeoisie  who  are  starving,  appreciate  America's  com- 
ing in  there,  and  rally  to  the  cause  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  absolutely.  They  looked  forward  to  it,  and  we 
looked  forward  to  it  when  we  were  in  Vologda.  We  expected  each 
week  that  the  allies  were  coming  down.  They  had  the  whole  rail- 
road, and  they  might  have  come  on  a  train  right  straight  down  to 
Vologda,  without  any  interference  at  all.  We  expected  it.  And  the 
Bolsheviki  in  Moscow  expected  it,  and  arrested  the  British  and 
French  embassy  officials  as  hostages.  They  did  not  come.  Many 
of  the  people  who  were  interested  in  throwing  the  Bolsheviks  out 
showed  this,  and  became  marked  by  the  Bolsheviks,  and  later  had  to 
pay  the  penalty  with  their  lives.  They  expected  the  allies  to  come 
in  and  gi\c  them  relief.  Thev  tried  to  do  what  thev  could,  and 
when  the  allied  help  failed  them,  they  were  taken  by  the  Bolsheviki 
and  executed. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  much  allied  help  do  you  think  would  have 
been  required  for  the  Czecho-Slovaks  ancl  the  loyal  Russian  Army, 
such  as  there  was  of  it,  to  have  saved  Moscow? 

Mr.  Welsh.  At  that  time,  when  the  allies  took  Archangel,  20,000 
troops,  we  all  believed — although  we  were  not  military  authorities— 
might  have  taken  Moscow  and  Petrograd  and  established  order  out 
of  chaos. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  not  the  Czecho-Slovaks  take  several  towns 
there,  Samara  among  them,  against  greatly  superior  forces  of  Bol- 
sheviki ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Against  tremendously  superior  forces.  They  took 
Samara;  they  took  Kazan;  they  took  Perm:  they  took  most  oi  those 
places. 

Senator  Sterling.  Ufa  is  one. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes;  Ufa — without  any  resistance  whatever.  In  fact, 
while  we  were  in  Moscow,  Kazan  was  taken  by  the  Czecho-Slovaks, 
and  the  report  of  the  Bolshevik  commandant  was,  "  We  have  evacu- 
ated from  Kazan  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man;"  and  he  was 
awarded  a  medal  for  bravery  for  having  a  hole  put  through  his  hat 
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Senator  Nelson.  And  those  forces  that  you  refer  to  there  coming 
up  from  Samara,  working  northward,  were  expecting  to  get  help 
from  the  allies? 
Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  because  they  were  disappointed  in  that,  they 
met  with  reverses.  If  we  had  had  a  small  force  then,  and  met  them 
there  at  Vologda,  and  furnished  them  ammunition,  and  cooperated, 
they  would  have  gotten  the  upper  hand  thenf  would  they  not.  as  what 
they  needed  was  ammunition  and  arms? 

.Mr.  Welsh.  That  was  the  belief  of  those  who  were  there.  The}' 
were  moving  on,  seeking  to  take  Perm,  and  they  were  going  on  to 
Viatka,  which  they  could  have  taken.  We  looked  for  them  to  come  in 
on  the  Siberian  line  through  Viatka  and  make  a  junction  with  the 
forces  from  Archangel  and  Vologda,  thus  making  a  front  and  clean- 
ing up  the  situation. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  were  two  forces,  one  coming  in  from  the 
Siberian  line,  and  the  other  coming  in  from  the  south. 
Mr.  Welsh.  From  the  north. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  then  our  forces  from  the  north  ? 
Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  both  of  those  two  other  forces  were  expect- 
ing to  get  help  from  our  forces  coming  down  from  Archangel  t 
Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Expecting  more  ammunition  and  supplies  than 
anything  else,  and  they  did  not  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Not  onlv  that,  but 

Senator  Nelson.  That  Archangel  move  was  as  fatal  a  move  as  the 
move  of  the  allies  at  the  Dardanelles.  If  they  had  had  a  force  of 
50,000  men  there,  or  25,000  men,  with  ample  supplies  of  ammunition 
and  everything  else,  the  Bolshevik  government  would  have  been  at 
an  end  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  That  was  our  belief.  It  was  our  belief  that  the 
forces  they  had  there  were  sufficient  if  they  had  moved,  if  they  had 
come  down.  As  Breshkovskaya  pointed  out  yesterday,  a  million 
troops  that  stand  still  are  no  good  to  Russia,  but  50,000  that  will 
fight  and  move  are  a  help. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  would  be  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect 
of  a  reasonably  large  allied  force  in  Russia  to-day,  as  a  stabilizing, 
conserving  force  that  would  prevent  the  disorders  and  excesses  of 
the  Bolsheviki,  and  enable  them  to  work  out  a  stable  government  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  tried  to  make  the  point  that  it  is  hard  for  anyone 
who  has  come  out  of  Russia  a  month  previously  to  speak  with  author- 
ity on  it.    We  can  speak  of  conditions  when  we  were  there,  but  you 
Buist  consider  this,  that  when  at  that  time  we  felt  that  that  force  of 
20,000  could  have  taken  it,  we  knew  the  sentiment  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple.   Since  then  the  Russian  people  have  had  to  submit  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  their  hopes  that  food  would  be  brought  to  them  and 
that  the  allies  would  come  and  take  the  Bolsheviki  off  their  neck. 
That  hope  has  been  deferred,  and  what  it  has  turned  into  I  can  not 
say.     Whether  it  has  turned  into  distrust  sufficient  to  make  allied 
intervention  a  failure  now  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Overman.  Mr.  Welsh,  the  Russian  people  in  all  their  wars 
have  been  brave  fighters  and  good  soldiers.     Why,  in  your  opinion. 
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does  not  some  leader  rise  up  and  organize  these  soldiers  and  over- 
throw these  Bolsheviki  among  themselves? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  think  Breshkovskaya  tried  to  make  that  plain  yes- 
terday. The  people  have  been  systematically  starved  by  the  Bol- 
sheviki for  eight  months — the  leaders  and  the  people.  They  have 
searched  on  the  streets  and  in  the  houses  for  arms  of  every  kind 
for  the  last  six  months.  There  are  no  arms  except  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bolsheviki ;  there  is  no  food  except  in  the  hands  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki. Those  leaders  whom  you  might  have  looked  to  at  that  time 
that  I  spoke  of,  when  we  were  expecting  the  allies  to  come  in,  those 
leaders  came  forward,  but  were  seized  by  the  Bolsheviki  and  executed. 
After  such  drastic  measures  when  people  who  had  the  courage  came 
forward  on  the  strength  of  the  hope  of  belief  in  the  allies,  when  that 
hope  was  not  realized,  how  can  you  expect  the  people  to  rise  up? 

The  other  point  is  that  the  peasants,  who  are  the  great  body  and 
mass  of  the  Russian  people,  are  self-sufficient  unto  themselves.  They 
21  re  back  in  the  villages,  where  there  are  no  Bolsheviki.  If  the  Bolshe- 
\  iki  come  out  they  fight  them  with  pitchforks  or  anything  they  can 
get.  I,  personally,  with  two  other  companions,  was  almost  mobbed 
in  a  little  village  5  miles  from  Vologda,  because  they  thought  we 
were  Bolsheviki.  We  had  come  out  to  see  an  historic  monastery 
there,  and  were  going  through  the  place.  Just  before  us  had  been 
miiiiu  Russians  who  may  have  been  Bolsheviki.  At  any  rate  they 
were  exceedingly  impudent  to  the  monks.  They  left,  but  we  re- 
mained in  the  monastery.  Some  people  came  up  to  us  and  asked  what 
we.  were  doing.  We  said,  "  Nothing,  just  looking  around."  They 
-.aid,  "Who  are  you?  "  We  said,  "Americans;  allies."  They  said. 
"  That  is  verv  well.    Make  vourselves  at  home." 

That  was  a  group  of  15  people.  We  went  farther  on,  and  later 
tin*,  group  grew  to  50  people.  These  were  not  satisfied,  and  while 
nine  of  them  were  demanding  that  we  should  get  out,  others  who  had 
liiM-ii  there  earlier  spoke  to  us  and  tried  to  apologize,  saying,  "  Some 
linMifviki  have  been  here  trying  to  requisition  the  food  of  the  mon- 
a-tery,  and  our  peasants  are  afraid  that  you  are  Bolsheviks.  There- 
fore it  is  best  that  vou  should  leave."  "  Well,"  we  said,  "if  that  is  the 
«ji-e.  we  will  leave/'  and  we  started  to  go:  but  by  this  time  there  was 
:i  vrvy  large  crowd,  of  150  women  and  men.  Luckily  for  us,  there 
were  no  large  sticks  or  stones:  but  we,  not  being  Russian  but  being 
Americans,  tried  to  take  it  humorously  and  if  possible  make  the  best 
nf  ii,  whereas  an  ordinary  Russian  might  have  lost  his  temper  and 
fought  back,  and  would  have  been  mobbed  bv  them  as  Bolsheviks. 
This  was  5  miles  out  of  Vologda.  That  is  convincing  to  me  of  the 
I  ten  -mils'  attitude  toward  the  Bolsheviks. 

Senator  Overman.  If  some  leader  should  rise  up  and  lead  these 
pea-ants  against  the^e  Bolsheviki.  they  would  have  no  munitions,  no 
guii-.? 

Mr.  Wki.su.  What  would  they  lead  them  with?  With  pitchforks 
:hhI  clubs,  with  the  Red  Guards  having  machine  guns  and  all  modern 
equipment  :(  They  have  the  complete  equipment  of  the  Russian 
Army:  thai  is,  all  that  was  not  given  to  the  Germans. 

Senator  Stekling.  Would  not  allied  intervention  in  sufficient 
force  be  reassuring  to  those  peasants,  and  would  they  not,  although 
at  pre-ent  not  armed,  give  their  moral  support  to  such  interventionl 
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[r.  Welsh.  I  think  a  Russian  can  answer  that  question  better, 
Breshkovskaya  answered  that  question  yesterday  by  saying  yes. 
'  myself,  I  feel  that  the  great  need  of  Russia  at  the  present  time 
ood.  If  the  allies  could  go  in  with  food  and  provisions  and  with 
ugh  armed  force  to  see  that  that  food  was  not  given  to  the 
sheviki  and  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki,  but 
»  given  to  everyone  alike,  and  if  they  wanted  to  give  to  the 
sheviks,  well  and  good — because  you  can  not  tell  whether  a  man 
Bolshevik  or  not  by  what  he  says  to-day,  and  I  can  cite  an 
tnple  of  that — but  to  go  on,  you  can  not  expect  people  to  make 
orderly  government  when  they  are  starving  to  death.  But  ^ive 
n  food,  give  them  clothing,  and  help  them  to  a  self-respecting 
ition,  and  they  will  work  themselves  out.  But  if  this  thing  is 
wed  to  run  on,  the  intelligent  and  educated  people  are  going  to 
»ystematically  starved  out  and  the  restoration  of  Russia  is  going 
ake  years  and  years  instead  of  a  few  years, 
enator  Overman.  There  has  been  a  great  starvation  of  those 
pie,  has  there  not? 

[r.  Welsh.  Breshkovskaya  stated  yesterday,  in  answer  to  one  of 
r  questions,  as  to  how  many  the  Bolsheviki  had  killed,  and  said 
t  the  casualties  of  the  war  with  Germany  were  only  one-half  of 
it  the  Bolsheviki  had  killed.  The  word  **  killed  "  in  that  sense,  I 
eve,  should  be  interpreted  to  mean  not  only  killed  by  guns,  but 
ictual  starvation. 

►enator  Overman.  You  think,  if  this  thing  goes  on,  that  thousands 
3eople  will  be  starved  to  death  ? 

tr.  Welsh.  Thousands  have  starved  to  death.  There  is  abso- 
ly  no  question  but  that  in  the  city  of  Moscow  to-day  there  is 
jute  starvation.  We  had  been  on  what  you  might  call  starva- 
t  rations  for  eight  months,  with  no  sugar,  no  butter,  no  white 
id. 

enator  Overman.  No  meat? 

Ir.  Welsh.  Horse  meat;  and  when  it  is  asked  if  horse  meat  is 
etizing,  it  is  appetizing,  but  when  you  go  down  the  street  and 
three  or  four  horses  that  have  dropped  dead  yesterday,  and  come 
c  to-morrow  and  find  one  of  them  half  cut  away,  and  go  back 
next  day  and  find  the  same  horse  still  lying  there,  cut  still  fur- 
•  away — and  I  have  seen  one  horse  lying  for  five  days,  to  my 
lal  knowledge,  in  one  place,  and  being  continually  cut  up — you 
lot  enjoy  horse  meat  under  those  conditions. 
enator  Overman.  I  should  think  that  would  produce  disease 
ng  them. 

t.  Welsh.  If  you  ask  a  person  coming  out  of  Russia  at  the 
*nt  time,  "  Have  you  the  flu  ?  "  he  will  say,  "  Oh,  yes."  The  flu 
ot  anything  to  them.  Over  here  it  is  terrible ;  but  in  comparison 
rhat  life  means  in  Russia  the  flu  is  a  minor  thing. 
enator  Overman.  What  will  be  the  result,  then,  if  this  state  of 
irs  goes  on  for  another  year? 

t.  Welsh.  There  is  positive  starvation  in  Petrograd  and  Mos- 
;  and,  as  Breshkovskaya  pointed  out  yesterday,  the  north  of 
sia  is  not  self  supporting.  It  gets  additional  food  from  Siberia 
the  south.  What  grain  they  had  coming  on  was  reaped  in 
;ust.     We  left  there  in  September,  one  month  later,  and  there 
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was  already  a  shortage.  If  there  was  a  shortage  after  one  month, 
how  could  that  crop  last  through  September,  October.  November, 
December,  January,  and  right  straight  through  until  spring?  And  it 
will  be  spring  before  they  can  get  any  edibles  at  all — any  potatoes, 
any  grain,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  It  should  be  perfectly  plain 
that  under  such  conditions  there  can  be  nothing  but  starvation. 

In  the  winter  of  1017  the  American  Red  Cross  kept  thousands  of 
children  from  starving  to  death  by  the  verv  well-organized  and 
workod-out  distribution  of  milk — condensed  milk.  Their  supplies  ran 
out  in  May.  191S.  Since  then  there  has  been  absolutely  nothing  of  that 
kind  to  be  given  to  the  children  and  babies  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow. 
There  is  onlv  one  answer,  and  that  is  starvation.  The  mother  of  mv 
assistant  in  the  bank,  as  far  back  as  March,  1918,  was  making  bread, 
for  which  they  paid  20  cents  a  pound,  out  of  meal  from  which  they 
make  linseed  oil  that  is  used  to  feed  to  cattle.  She  was  making  bread 
out  of  that  meal  to  feed  the  family.  That  was  as  far  back  as  March. 
191 S.  almost  a  year  ago.  People  in  this  count ry  have  absolutely  no 
conception  of  it.  For  instance.  Brcshkovskaya  yesterday  was  as- 
tounded at  the  ignorance  of  the  American  people.  We  ahvavs  feel. 
"•  Why  ask  those  questions?  Do  you  not  know  these  things?  **  It  is 
terrible  that  people  in  this  country  can  not  picture  or  realize  what  is 
happening  in  Russia  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Xixsox.  The  food-producing  and  grain-producing  por- 
tions of  Russia  are  all  south  and  east  of  these  centers  of  the  revolution. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Xelsun.  That  is.  around  Petrograd  and  around  Moscow 
and  around  Vologda,  and  all  those  places  there  in  the  northern  part 
of  Russia,  they  do  not  produce  enough  for  their  own  support. 

Mr.  Welsh.  They  do  not  produce  enough  for  their  own  support. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  food  must  come  either  from  the  Ukraine 
count rv  or  from  SiWria. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  do  you  not  think  that  if  thev  had  transports- 
tion  facilities  and  could  distribute  what  there  is  in  Liberia  and  south 
Rus>ia,  they  could  ripply  themselves '. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Thev  could:  but  the  kev  to  the  situation  is  this. that  in 
the  sections  where  there  is  food  the  peasants  will  not  sell  it  for  the 
money  they  have  in  Russia,  which  deteriorates  from  month  to  month. 
Thev  say.  "  Give  us  shoes,  give  us  implements,  give  us  anything,  and 
\\c  w  ill  tfive  vou  our  »rrain.%%  So  that  no  one  can  sro  in  there  and  take  j 
it.  The  Holsheviks  can  not  take  it  away  from  them  and  neither  can 
am  one  c1m\  Unless  you  can  send  from  this  country  supplies  of  other 
kinds  to  he  exchange!  for  their  food,  they  will  not  release  it. 

Senator  Nvi-son.  The  starvation  you  speak  of  is  not  confined  to  the 
peasant  rv  in  the  count  rv:  Thev  have  enenffh  food  to  live  on'  It 
ir.u>t  Iv  confined  to  the  jvople  in  these  large  cities  f 

Mr.  Wvimi.  It  is  confined  to  iV.e  peop'.e  in  the  large  cities:  and  vet 
there  is  a  ^ery  >tringent  shortage  an^ngthe  peasants.  We  asked  our 
r.-.a'.c!  v.\  YoVgda.w  V.o  was  e.uittir.g  tV.en.ir.  August,  to  go  back  to  the 
har\  cm.  how  much  land  they  had.  She  said. M  I  do  not  know."  "Well, 
how  much  crops  do  you  raise !"  She  said.  Iving  exceedingly  ijrnorant? 
"  I  do  not  know  how  many  bushed  etc.  1  know  it  is  not  sufficient  ft* 
our  familv."    That  was  the  wav  she  measured  it. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Their  lack  of  desire  to  laise  more  food  is  due  to 
their  fear  that  it  will  be  captured  by  the  Bolsheviki?  Is  there  not 
something  in  that? 

Mr.  T\elsh.  There  is  something  in  that;  but  she  stated  that  for 
many  years  past  the  land  they  had  in  their  family  was  not  sufficient 
to  support  tne  family.  She  was  working  in  Vologda  and  earning 
money  to  support  herself,  and  sending  money  to  the  family. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  condition  involved  in 
Senator  Nelson's  question,  namely,  that  the  peasants  are  not  pro- 
ducing sufficient  grain  because  of  their  fear  that  it  will  be  taken  by 
the  Bolsheviki  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  think  that  is  true;  and  Breshkovskaya  yesterday 
stated  it  as  a  fact,  and  she  ought  to  know. 

Maj.  Humes.  Mr.  Welsh,  are  you  familiar  with  the  method  of  elect- 
ing these  Soviets  and  the  way  they  conduct  their  elections?  Have  you 
anv  instances  that  you  can  relate  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  do  not  think  anvone  can  be  familiar  with  that,  be- 
cause  there  are  no  elections. 

Maj.  Humes.  Give  us  a  sample  of  one  method,  if  you  know  of  such. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Well,  in  Vologda,  where  we  came  in  closer  contact 
with  it,  the  soviet  authorities  there  were  outsiders,  and  not  Vologda 
people.  They  had  come  from  the  outside.  Vologda  had  been  a  very 
progressive  city,  and  therefore  the  change  through  Bolshevism  was 
very  slight.  That  is.  they  retained  the  city  organization  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  food,  etc.,  and  the  Bolshevik  president  of  the  soviet  was 
a  fairly  moderate,  liberal  man,  so  they  got  along  very  well  until  in 
July  the  Moscow  government  sent  up  a  commission  from  Moscow 
which  threw  out  what  had  been  the  bolshevik  soviet,  and  took  entire 
charge  of  the  situation,  and  organized  a  committee  of  five  in  whom 
full  legislative  and  military  powers  over  the  city  of  Vologda  were 
placed. 

Maj.  Humes.  Were  these  five  people  residents  of  Vologda,  or  out- 
siders ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  They  had  come  from  Moscow.  One  of  them  was  our 
friend  Radek,  who  was  with  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg,  in 
Berlin. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  recently  has  been  arrested  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes.    He.  I  believe,  is  an  Austrian. 

Mai.  Humes.  How  did  thev  run  the  citv,  and  what  was  the  reason 
they  found  it  necessary  to  depose  the  original  soviet 2 

Sir.  Welsh.  All  the  reasons  I  do  not  know,  though  one  reason  that 
Was  given  was  the  presence  of  the  allied  troops  in  Archangel,  and 
they  came  under  that  pretext. 

Slaj.  Humes.  How  did  the  new  soviet  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
eity,  as  compared  to  the  way  they  were  being  conducted  by  the 
original  soviet  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  They  simply  issued  mandatory  decrees.  The  other 
Soviet,  which  was  made  up  of  liberal  socialists  and  liberal  Bolsheviks. 
bad  tried  to  conduct  a  semblance  of  an  elective  government,  which 
fc'as  true  in  the  beginning  of  the  Bolshevik  government  throughout 
Russia,  but,  as  in  Vologda — and  Vologda  is  only  illustrative  of  what 
kas  happened  all  over — the  Bolsheviki,  to  preserve  themselves,  found 
t  necessary  to  send  in  a  dictatorship  and  take  over  the  government. 
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And  when  some  people  talk  about  the  Bolsheviki,  telling  us  about  a 
constitutional  government,  what  is  said  may  have  been  true  when  the 
Bolsheviki  first  came  in,  but  what  you  want  to  know  is  the  state  of 
conditions  at  the  present  time,  and  in  Vologda  at  the  present  time 
the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  of  five. 

Senator  Nelson.  This  Vologda  commission  was  sent  from  Moscow! 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  with  Radek  at  the  head  of  them.  They  issued 
mandatory  decrees  of  any  nature  that  they  felt  necessary. 

Then,  too,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Bolsheviks  dispersed  the 
National  Constituent  Assembly  which  met  shortly  after  they  came 
into  power,  for  the  reason  that  it  did  not  have  a  Bolshevik  majority. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  took  possession  of  whatever  property  they 
wanted,  buildings,  houses,  furniture,  money,  and  I  suppose  every- 
thing. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes.  and  at  that  time  they  started  in  and  arrested  some 
hundred  or  so  of  the  leading  people  of  Vologda  and  held  them  sev- 
eral weeks.  Twenty  of  them  they  took  as  hostages  to  Moscow,  and 
I  do  not  doubt  at  all  but  that  those  twenty  have  been  killed. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  big  a  place  is  Vologda? 

Mr.  Welsh.  It  was  40,000;  but  Vologda  is  characteristic  of  where 
the  peasants  have  grown  up,  and  the  leading  people  were  only  one 
generation  removed  from  the  peasants  themselves ;  and  yet  those 
same  people  fled  from  this  commission  when  it  entered  the  town,  and 
had  to  hide  themselves  wherever  they  could. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that  the  people  of  that  town,  the  rank  and  file 
and  the  masses  of  the  people,  were  not  in  sympathy  with  that  com- 
mittee of  five  that  was  sent  there? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Not  only  that,  but,  as  I  stated,  the  Lettish  troops  who 
were  there,  supporting  them  at  the  time,  would  not  have  resisted  the 
allies  had  they  come  down.  That  is  the  statement  of  their  com- 
mandant, who  had  offered,  through  their  friend,  to  help  us  get  to  the 
allied  lines,  if  necessary. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  strength  of  the  Bolsheviki  at  the  present 
time — :the  strengthening  of  the  Bolshekivi  at  the  present  time — in  my 
opinion,  is  this:  They  were  on  their  last  legs  when  the  allies  came  in. 
or  were  coming  in.  Lenine  was  for  coming  to  an  understanding  with 
the  allies.  Trotsky  said  "  No,  we  must  arm  the  German  and  Austrian 
prisoners,  and  institute  a  period  of  terrorism  and  go  to  the  front  and 
beat  back  the  Czecho-Slavs,  and  win  out  that  way,"  because  in  those 
months  it  looked  as  if  Germany  was  winning.  So  they  armed  the 
German  prisoners  and  the  Austrian  prisoners — the  Austrians  not  so 
much,  because  they  were  more  in  sympathy  with  the  Russian  people— 
and  sent  them  out  against  the  Czecho-Slavs,  and  that  was  successful 

In  the  revolt  at  Yaroslav,  that  took  place,  I  think  it  was,  in  July, 
the  White  Guard  held  it  for  three  weeks  against  the  Red  Guard, 
without  any  possibility  or  outlook  of  the  Red  Guard  winning  out 
until  they  took  the  German  officers  and  German  prisoners  from 
around  Moscow  and  sent  them  up  there;  and  as  we  passed  througb 
Yaroslav  three  or  four  weeks  later,  the  whole  north  of  the  towl 
looked  like  a  picture  of  northern  Belgium,  completely  wiped  onfc 
trees  standing  there  without  a  leaf,  and  with  houses  burned  and  rtfd 
to  the  ground,  in  the  section  where  the  White  Guards  had  been. 
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If  America  has  to  supply  all  or  a  great  part,  it  will  draw  enormous!) 
on  our  forestal  resources.  If  America  only  had  to  contribute  i 
nominal  portion  of  the  demand,  it  was  necessary  to  know  how  much, 
so  that  we  could  make  our  arrangements  to  meet  the  obligation.  Far 
the  investigation  a  commission  of  four  men  was  appointed.  Two 
went  to  countries  that  would  consume  the  lumber  in  reconstruction, 
France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Greece.  The  other  two  went  to  produc- 
ing centers,  one  to  Scandinavia,  Norway  and  Sweden,  ana  one- 
mvself — to  Russia. 

I  entered  at  Vladivostok  on  the  1st  of  July,  1917,  and  for  six  or 
seven  months  worked  through  Siberia,  touching  the  important  centos 
of  lumber  production  and  investigating  areas  where  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility of  profitable  exploitation  of  the  forests. 

Senator  Kelson.  In  that  connection,  before  you  proceed  further 
will  you  indicate  where  in  Siberia  you  found  the  lumber  areas! 

Mr.  Simmons.  Where  I  found  the  best  forests? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  best  forests,  in  terms  of  merchantable  stands,  I 
found  in  eastern  Siberia,  the  basin  of  the  Amur.  This  basin,  you  inH 
recall,  also  embraces  northern  Manchuria,  vast  areas  of  which  also 
possess  excellent  and  valuable  stands. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  about  on  the  Usuri  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  is  a  part  of  the  Amur.  Here  the  woodlands 
are  valuable. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  along  the  Sungari  River? 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  Sungari  runs  through  northern  Manchuria.  As 
I  told  you,  the  forests  are  very  excellent. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  there  much  timber  in  the  valleys  of  those  "1 
streams?  i 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes;  and  very  excellent  timber  in  many  places;  the  | 
best  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  Siberia.  The  next  area  going  ^ 
west  is  southeast  of  Lake  Baikal.  \ 

Senator  Nelson.  The  valley  of  the  Shilka  River?  5 

Mr.  Simmons.  In  the  valley  of  Shilka  River  the  stands  are  medi-* 
ocre.  Here  exist,  as  is  characteristic  of  much  of  Siberia,  vast  areis 
of  swamps.  Out  of  these  swamps  rise  ridges,  and  on  these  grow  ex- 
cellent timber,  Between  these  ridges  the  extent  of  these  swamps  is 
so  great  that  generally  the  valley  does  not  afford  excellent  opportuni- 
ties for  exploitation. 

Senator  Nelson.  Going  west,  what  other  points  did  you  strito 
where  there  is  good  timber? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Regions  of  small  valleys  the  rivers  of  which  eithtf 
have  their  source  or  empty  into  Lake  Baikal,  especially  south  and 
southeast  of  Lake  Baikal. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  farther  west? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Farther  west,  we  come  .next  to  the  valley  of  the 
Yenisei,  where  stand  the  best  and  most  extensive  areas  of  timbcf 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  central  Siberia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  pine  timber? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir:  first  pine:  two  kinds  of  pine;  one  we  call 
Pinus  sylvatica,  or  Scots  pine,  and  the  other  Pinus  cembra,  or  Kehdr 
pine.    The  latter  is  similar  to  white  pine  of  •ur  Lake  States — MSn-'s 

nesota,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.     This  wood  is  similar  in  texture) 

! 
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ain  to  white  pine,  although  slightly  darker  in  color.  The  spe- 
rhaps  the  most  predominant  is  spruce,  Picea  abovata.    Larch 

are  other  soft  woods  commonly  met  with.  Birch  and  alder  are 
>st  frequent  of  the  hardwoods;  neither  met  with  in  stands  of 
for  lumber  production. 

ttor  Nelson.  Is  the  spruce  the  same  kind  that  we  have  in 
?a? 

Simmons.  The  Siberian  spruces  are,  comparing  the  mechanical 
hysical  properties  of  the  woods,  not  the  same  species   afc> 

in  this  country,  not  as  valuable  as  the  Sitka  spruce  of 
ngton  or  the  spruce  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  usually 
West  Virginia  spruce, 
itor  Nelson.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  Scandinavian 

Simmons.  The  predominent  species  is  the  same. 

tor  Nelson.  Where  did  you  next  strike  the  belt  of  timber  ? 

Simmons.  In  western  Siberia.  Here  the  situation  is  ex- 
v  interesting  in  that  there  is  an  insufficient  lumber  supply  to 
le  market  demand.  The  reason  is  that  the  rivers  gravitate  to 
ctic,  and  the  forest  stands  are  north  of  the  populated  centers, 
ling  to  their  system  of  lumbering  it  is  unprofitable  to  raft 

upstream.  The  market  supply  comes  from  the  Altai  Moun- 
lown  the  Irtysh  River.  By  the  rotation  system  of  cutting 
,  conducted  according  to  forestry  principles,  and  therefore 
ihead  of  America,  not  a  large  enough  supply  is  available  from 
lose  to  transportation  to  meet  the  demands  of  8,000,000  people, 
tor  Nelson*.  Is  there  not  a  lot  of  timber  in  the  valley  of 
? 

Simmons.  There  is.  There  is  a  lot  in  the  valley  of  the  Ob  and 
if  tributaries. 

remember  that  in  this  region  the  land  area  is  exceedingly 
The  timber  stand  is  not  merchantable  over  all  of  this  vast 
3  nor  over  three-fourths  of  it.  The  conditions  here  are  similar 
3  that  I  have  told  you  exist  in  the  valley  of  the  Shilka,  ridges 
out  of  swamps  like  islands,  distinctly  separated,  upon  which 
ands  that  are  merchantable. 

tor  Nelson.  In  going  across  the  Ural  Mountains,  do  you  strike 
iber  there ;  for  instance,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kama  ? 
Simmons.  Yes ;  excellent  timber  in  many  localities, 
tor  Nelson.  Is  it  pine  timber? 

Simmons.  High  grade  pine,  spruce,  larch,  and  birch.  Birch, 
ly,  is  not  merchantable;  trees  do  not  grow  to  proportions 
nough  for  saw  logs. 

tor  Nelson.  Did  you  examine  the  territory   north   of  the 
n  Railroad  between  Perm  and  Petrograd  ? 
Simmons.  Yes. 
tor  Nelson.  That  country  bordering  on  what  I  call  the  Arctic 

Simmons.  Yes,  sir.  In  that  section  of  Russia  the  country 
to  a  considerable  extent  toward  the  Caspian  Sea,  this  is  the 
part  of  the  Volga  Basin.  The  major  portion  gravitates  to- 
ne Arctic,  comprising  the  valleys  of  the  North  Dvina  River, 
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the  Onega,  Mezen,  Pochora,  and  Kola  Rivers.    The  divide  is  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  you  speak  of,  Senator  Nelson. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  there  not  timber  around  the  White  Sea,  in 
the  Archangel  region? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  most  excellent ;  not  in  close  proximity  to  Arch- 
angel. 

Senator  Nelson.  South  of  it? 

Mr.  Simmons.  South  from  about  two  to  eight  hundred  miles  is 
the  region  where  the  best  merchantable  stands  abound. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  there  a  large  quantity  of  timber  there? 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  separated  areas  are  often  very  large.  Over  60 
per  cent  of  the  timber  resources  of  European  Russia  are  in  thi9 
region. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  a  region  of  swamps  and  timber? 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  is  a  region  of  swamps  and  timber. 

Senator  Nelson.  Not  very  well  settled,  is  it? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Very  sparsely. 

Senator  Nelson.  Not  much  of  a  farming  country? 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  only  farming  is  for  individual  family  needs. 
The  chief  occupation  is  lumbering.    The  people  live  in  villages. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  north  of  the  Siberian  Railroad  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  is  north  of  the  Siberian  Railroad;  in  that 
section  you  referred  to. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  up  on  that  new  line  that  they  have 
built  from  St.  Petersburg  north  to  the  Kola  Peninsula  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  Senator;  or  rather  I  should  say,  I  was  down  it 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  down  it? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  came  from  Murmansk  down,  investigating  the 
character  of  forests  and  locating,  of  course,  the  best  timberlands 
available  in  that  region  of  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  that  good  timber? 

Mr.  Simmons.  It  does  not  bear  comparison  to  the  timberland 
tributary  to  Archangel. 

Senator  Nelson.  Taking  the  extent  of  the  country,  there  are  large 
forests  around  Lake  Onega? 

Mr.  Simmons.  There  are  forests  not  immediately  around,  but  on 
rivers  and  streams  directly  flowing  into  the  lake. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  on  the  other  side  of  Lake  Ladoga  is  the 
situation,  generally,  similar? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  have  understood  that  was  a  good  timber 
country? 

Mr.  Simmons.  It  is.  Relatively,  however,  it  does  not  measure  up 
to  regions  around  Perm  and  toward  Archangel. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  you  go  on  with  your  story.  I  was  trying 
to  get  at  the  timber. 

Mr.  Simmons.  You  know  the  geography  wonderfully  well. 

Well,  as  you  see,  my  work  in  Russia  was  to  investigate  lumbering 
and  forests.  Naturally,  this  brought  me  largely  in  touch  with 
peasant  villages,  and  into  contact  often  with  the  laborers  and  in 
the  woods  and  at  the  sawmills.  The  sawmill  industry  is  the  second 
largest  manufacturing  industry  of  Russia. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Have  they  up-to-date  sawmills  there  that  com- 
pare with  our  up-to-date  mills  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  system  of  manufacturing  is  entirely  different, 
rhey  use  gang  frame  sawmills.  I  doubt  if  you  have  seen  them  in 
his  country.  By  one  operation  the  log  is  sawed  into  boards,  planks, 
>r  timbers.  The  band  saw  on  the  carriage  system  used  in  America, 
aking  the  log  back  and  forward  against  the  saw,  is  rarely  seen  in 
Russia.  The  machinery  of  some  of  the  Russian  sawmills  is  up-to- 
late;  in  others  it  is  quite  primitive. 

In  the  rural  parts  I  was  thrown  particularly  with  peasants  and 
aborers  working  in  the  woods.  When  I  came  into  the  large  civic  cen- 
ers,  seats  of  governments,  of  provinces,  I  was  largely  connected  with 
•fficials  of  the  local  forestry  bureaus,  while  in  big  cities  and  port 
ities  I  had  contact  with  the  exporters  and  jobbers  of  lumber  and 
imber  associations. 

When  I  arrived  in  Siberia  the  revolution  had  taken  place.  Keren- 
kv  was  then  in  the  saddle.  The  economic  conditions  in  eastern  Si- 
eria  were  very  good,  compared  to  what  I  found  them  in  European 
Russia.  Of  course,  they  were  not  up  to  normal,  because  of  the 
orld's  war.  People  generally  were  all  longing  for  peace;  and  they 
ere  looking  forward  with  great  expectation,  as  soon  as  the  war  was 
rer,  to  the  reestablishment  of  greater  economic  activity  and  ex- 
msion  of  industry,  which  they  anticipated  would  be  very  marked. 
I  met  the  Bolsheviki  in  Irkutsk. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  mean  by  that  the  Kerensky  officials? 
Mr.  Simmons.  No;  the  Bolsheviki. 
Senator  Nelson.  Or  the  Lenine  people  ? 
Mr.  Simmons.  Yes ;  the  followers  of  Lenine. 
Senator  Nelson.  Of  Lenine  and  Trotzky? 
Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  a  good  plan.    Call  one  the  Kerensky  and 
le  other  the  Bolsheviki. 
Mr.  Simmons.  Very  well,  sir. 
Senator  Nelson.  That  is  a  good  distinction. 

Mr.  Simmons.  When  I  got  there,  the  Bolshevik  revolution  had 
arted,  and  I  could  see  the  difference  at  once.  I  saw  the  banks  and 
ores  were  being  closed,  lumber  mills  not  running,  business  gen- 
ally  at  a  standstill. 

I  then  became  interested,  as  I  saw  the  revolution  directly  affected 
y  investigation.  It  started  the  thought,  "  Is  this  revolution  going 
>  disrupt  the  lumber  industry,  and  is  Russia,  the  greatest  producer 
:  export  material  in  the  world,  going  to  step  out  from  furnishing 
s  normal  supply  ?  " 

I  therefore  began  to  regard  political  movements  more  closely.  I 
•on  learned  that  the  Bolsheviks  were  striving  to  establish  "  au- 
ocracy  of  the  proletariat,"  according  to  Lenine's  pet  theory.  The 
ussian  proletariat  represents  95  to  97  per  cent  of  the  population, 
hereas  the  bourgeoisie  classes,  containing  the  royalty,  the  intel- 
gentsia  (influential  because  of  high  learning),  and  the  capitalists, 
present  only  from  3  to  5  per  cent.  You  can  see  that  it  an  au- 
cracy  of  the  proletariat  could  be  established  it  would  in  a  large 
&asure  be  quite  representative  of  the  Russian  Nation.  But  the 
oletariat  is  composed  of  various  classes  and  elements.    The  peas- 
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antry  is  the  largest.  Jobbers,  clerical  forces,  rank  and  file  of  man; 
professions — clergy,  dentists,  etc. — students,  small  manufacturers 
seamen,  soldiers,  industrial  workers,  fishermen,  trappers,  among  al 
of  these  there  were  demoralized  elements.  It  was  these,  led  by  agita 
tors,  that  held  the  reins  of  government  in  Irkutsk. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is,  the  demoralized  element? 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  demoralized  element;  those  who  heretofore  hac 
not  been  thrifty  and  saving;  largely  indigent  and  careless. 

Senator  Nelson.  Living  by  their  wits? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Perhaps  so,  sir.  They  did  not,  in  my  opinion,  repre- 
sent the  substantial  laboring  forces  01  Siberia. 

So  I  proceeded  westward  and  arrived  next  at  Krasnoiarsk.  Here 
I  saw  part  of  a  battle  between  Cossacks  and  Bolsheviki  soldiers. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Krasnoiarsk.  I  confirmed  my  view  that  the  rank- 
and-file  Bolsheviki  were  the  least  desirable  element  as  to  morality 
and  substantial  citizenship.  In  carrying  on  my  investigation  I  had 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  best  of  these  men,  those  important  among 
employees  of  the  government,  who  directed  and  assisted  administra- 
tion of  forestry  organizations  in  different  governments.  In  my  inter- 
views it  was  evident  they  were  not  men  of  sufficient  intelligence  to 
qualify  for  the  work  in  hand,  and  with  little  conception  of  forestry 
principles. 

Proceeding  westward,  I  came  to  the  cities  of  Tomsk  and  Omsk 
and  Novo  Nikolaievsk.  Here  was  observed  the  same  trend  toward 
industrial  and  economic  disintegration  as  in  Irkutsk,  which  I  just 
described,  by  the  closed  shops,  factories  not  operating,  general  busi- 
ness stagnation,  all  resulting  in  honest  toilers  being  thrown  out  of 
employment. 

I  began  to  speculate  that  if  this  state  of  affairs  existed  in  Siberia, 
it  would  also  be  found  in  Eussia.  In  Perm,  Vologda,  and  Petrograd 
the  same  conditions  were  evident,  but  apparently  not  so  well  de- 
veloped. 

Along  the  trans-Siberian  line,  proceeding  slowly,  I  had  a  chance  of 
reading  the  literature  that  the  Bolsheviki  were  distributing  in  con- 
nection with  their  active  propaganda ;  also  the  decrets,  proclamations, 
and  the  public  formal  announcements  of  all  kinds  of  the  local  and 
national  authorities.  Many  of  these  sounded  plausible,  aimed  to  be 
constructive,  ostensibly,  and  in  their  idealism  and  promises  were 
golden.  I  could  see  how  people  would  be  attracted,  and  for  the  first 
8  to  10  weeks  understood  their  sanguine  hopes.  But  after  this  time 
disintegration  was  rapid  and  I  saw  the  awful  results.  The  modus 
operandi  was  not  in  line  with  theories.  They  talked  ideals  but  did 
not  act  ideals.  Practices  showed  there  was  decided  immorality;  de- 
cidedly, the  game  was  not  being  played  squarely,  the  people  being 
deceived  by  the  leaders.  I  suspected  it  from  the  very  beginning  from 
what  I  saw  in  Siberia.  If  you  will  let  me,  I  will  read  to  you  a  sig- 
nificant admission  in  that  connection. 

This  statement  was  written  to  me,  at  my  request,  by  an  American 
that  it  could  be  given  to  the  American  consul  general.  It  reads  as 
follows :  "  Bonch  Bruevitch,  the  executor  of  the  acts  of  all  the  people's 
commissars,  not  a  strong  man,  but  a  close  friend  of  Lenines.  whflt 
working  in  the  same  office,  is  able  to  influence  Lenine  strongly.   A 
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ower  in  the  government  as  long  as  Lenine  lives.  He  states  that  the 
►olsheviki  have  not  worked  out  a  code  of  morals  yet,  and  until  they 
o,  the  end  justifies  the  means.  Any  lies  or  dictatorial  methods  are 
orth  using  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  interests  of  the  working 
lasses.  A  close  friend  of  his  says  he  has  no  compunctions,  lying 
henever  there  is  an  advantabe  to  be  gained  from  it  for  the  Soviets. 
'he  movement  is  immoral,  absolutely. 

When  the  revolution  began,  those  in  power  were  face  to  face  with 
iree  great  problems,  as  I  saw  it.  They  were  confronted  with  the 
uestion,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  armv  and  with  the 
rar? "  The  Russians  were  then  still  in  the  war.  :i  What  kind  of 
;overnment  are  you  going  to  form?  "  "  What  are  you  going  to  do 
rith  the  land  question,  and  will  you  stop  economic  disintegration  ?  " 
fou  recall  what  they  did  with  regard  to  the  war.  That  disgraceful, 
Liimiliating  treaty  of  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk  is  the  answer. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  laid  down  and  quit. 

Mr.  Simmons.  They  laid  down  and  quit;  but  in  doing  that  the 
Solsheviki  gained  the  favor  of  10,000,000  soldiers,  who  wanted  peace. 
They  wanted  peace  because  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
ighting  were  unbearable. 

What  were  they  going  to  do  in  the  formation  of  a  government? 
[t  was  a  long  debate,  face  to  face  with  the  question,  Should  they 
nake  this  a  political  revolution  and  establish  a  government  as  a 
[>olitical  and  social  basis  together,  or  should  it  be  solely  a  social 
revolution,  to  work  out  their  great  aims  in  life  and  Lenine's  dream, 
'  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat "  ?  They  decided  on  the  last 
?ourse,  relegating  the  political  revolution  to  the  background.  The 
soviet  government,  composed  solely  of  Bolsheviks,  of  a  portion  only 
i>f  the  "  manual  proletariat,"  is  a  government  in  name  only.  Rightly 
stated,  it  is  a  well-organized  institution  functioning  to  further  the 
social  revolution,  the  overthrow  of  all  recognized  standards  of  moral- 
ity and  civilization.  It  is  purely  a  social  revolution,  absolutely. 
Everything  that  you  will  hear  given  you  in  testimony  of  men  who 
lave  been  in  Russia  looking  on  this  movement  from  a  disinterested 
standpoint  will  sustain  this.  Let  me,  please,  right  here  in  this  con- 
lection  bring  in  one  remark.  The  American  Government  never  had 
>etter  officials,  more  loyal  men,  more  conscientious  in  work,  and  thor- 
>ughly  honest  in  every  endeavor  they  made  than  the  men  who 
represented  us  in  Russia.  The  laudable  work  of  the  ambassador  is 
generally  known.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  embassy  officers,  of  the 
Department  of  State,  our  Consular  Service  to  a  man,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  one  of  whom  you  have  listened 
to,  and  the  American  military  mission.  I  know  ttiem  all  and  have 
seen  them  in  action  under  dangerous  and  trying  conditions.  Aside 
from  the  Government,  I  wish  to  mention  the  personnel  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  part  of  our  Red  Cross.  All  these  men,  sir,  whose 
Americanism  can  not  be  questioned,  or  their  patriotism,  did  their 
work  conscientiously  and  efficiently.  If  they  are  to  appear  before 
vou,  which  I  trust  thev  will,  I  can  assure  vou  almost  all  of  their 
respective  testimony  will  generally  agree.  I  have  talked  to  all  of 
them.    They  denounce  Bolshevism. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Why  do  you  say  "  part  of  our  Red  Cross  "  ? 
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Mr.  Simmons.  I  only  came  in  contact  with  a  part  of  the  Bed 
Cross.    I  am  only  taking  those  men  with  whom  I  came  in  contact. 

Being  a  social  revolution,  of  course  the  worst  parts  about  it  are  the 
results  of  the  awful  class  hatred  the  Bolsheviki  leaders  are  incit- 
ing. They  are  inciting  it  in  every  part  of  the  country  by  their  pub- 
lications and  in  all  their  efficient  propaganda.  It  has  not  been  any 
more  disastrous  in  any  parts  of  Russia,  I  believe,  than  it  has  been  in 
many  villages  among  the  peasantry. 

Their  policy  has  as  an  underlying  motive  the  arousing  of  class 
antagonism,  the  proletariat  hating  tne  bourgeoisie.  In  practice  it 
means  that  the  less  fortunate  in  every  industry  and  institution  bear 
animus  against  those  qualified  to  hold  better  positions.  This  has 
been  indirectly  the  cause  of  most  of  the  incidents  of  terrorism  wit- 
nesses have  spoken  of,  more  of  which  I  will  tell  you  about  later. 

When  it  was  seen  that  the  peasantry  did  not  rally  to  the  support  of 
the  Bolshevik  cause  and  that  they  refused  to  sell  grain  for  rubles 
without  value,  the  Bolsheviki  took  the  class  issue  to  the  villages. 
Lenine  calls  this  movement  awakening  class  consciousness  of  the 
peasantry.  He  organized  for  this  work  "  poor  committees  "  as  they 
are  called  in  translation.  These  committees  of  soldiers  go  out  to  the 
villages  to  inflame  the  dissatisfied  elements  and  to  extract  by  force 
food  from  the  peasants.  You  know  these  villages  are  organized, 
having  men  who  work  land  according  to  the  communal  system. 
Others  own  small  holdings  in  fee  simple,  while  another  class  of 
peasants  have  no  land  and  work  as  hired  labor.  The  last-named  class 
I  should  not  think  would  represent  much  more  than  20  per  cent. 
Those  that  have  land  to  work  are  satisfied  to  some  extent.  Many 
need  more  land,  their  apportionment  being  too  small ;  and  besides,  the 
peasantry,  of  course,  want  sufficient  land  given  to  meet  the  demands 
of  all.  But  Lenine  sends  the  poor  committees,  agitators,  to  incite 
peasants  who  have  no  land  to  conspire  against  those  who  have,  and  to 
take  the  guns  he  gives  them  for  fighting,  robbing,  and  plundering 
neighbors  in  their  own  and  neighboring  villages. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  have  land? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Who  have  land.  When  you  come  later  to  read,  gen- 
tlemen, the  history  of  the  Russian  revolution,  some  of  the  bloodiest 
fights,  you  will  find,  and  worst  horrors,  have  occurred  in  villages. 
Those  simple,  peace-loving  people  have  been  living  among  themselves 
for  centuries  in  more  or  less  harmonv  under  their  communistic  svs- 
tern.  But  all  of  a  sudden  Lenine,  by  his  nefarious  policies,  sets  the 
passions  of  the  demoralized  class  aflame  and  turns  them  against  the 
other  two  classes.  Instead  of  promoting  brotherly  love  and  helping 
to  make  the  sentiment  of  the  nation  one  for  the  good  of  all,  as  we  are 
striving  to  do  in  America,  the  Bolsheviki  are  trying  by  jealousy  and 
animosity  to  disintegrate  the  population  of  various  localities  into 
classes  with  a  view  of  the  honest  toiler  being  overcome  and  subjected. 
Now,  this  is  a  serious  matter.  The  peasantry  represent  85  per  cent  of 
the  100.000,000  Russians. 

In  Russia  class  hatred  is  seen  manifested  evervwhere.    I  will  men- 
tion  one  illustration  which  I  saw  in  Petrograd — the  undressing  of  »  < 
woman.     I  had  heard  about  it  before.     It  was  about  6.30,  growing  « 
dark,  as  I  was  walking  down  Nevsky  Prospect  on  my  way  home. 
I  heard  a  yell  of  distress  from  a  woman  up  a  street  running  perpen- 
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cularly  to  the  Nevaky.  There  two  soldiers  were  removing  the 
>ak — a  very  good  substantial  cloth  coat — from  a  woman.  And 
hen  protests  were  made  by  the  standers-by,  the  answer  was,  "  We 
ive  blacked  your  boots  and  washed  your  clothes  for  many  years. 
ow  you  bourgeoisie  have  got  to  bow  to  us  and  wash  our  clothes  and 
ack  our  boots."  Undressing  to  steal  clothes  went  on  to  a  consider- 
>le  extent  in  Moscow,  Petrograd,  and  Kiev,  according  to  reports. 

went  as  far  as  taking  off  besides  cloaks  the  very  dresses  of  women, 
id  where  they  could  handle  it,  taking  also  the  clothes  and  overcoats 
F  men. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  take  it  from  what  you  say  that  this  was  not  an 
agantly  dressed  woman,  but  just  an  ordinarily  dressed  woman. 
Mr.  Simmons.  Of  course,  the  elegantly  dressed  women  were  simi- 
rly  treated,  but  they  would  be  careful  not  to  walk  on  the 
reets  except  in  daylight.  But  this  particular  instance  that  I  wit- 
»ssed  was  of  a  woman  30  years  old,  I  should  say,  who  belonged  to 
ie  middle  class.  She  did  not  have  on  a  sealskin  coat  or  anything 
>ry  expensive ;  merely  a  heavy,  warm,  substantial  cloth  coat. 
>»ow,  you  can  see  that  all  their  practices  aimed  to  invite  people  to 
>  acts  of  that  kind  showing  intense  hatred — I  wish  I  could  think 
:  another  word,  it  is  more  than  hatred— detestation — against  peo- 
[e  that  they  thought  were  a  little  higher  up.  Now,  remember,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  first  place  this  hatred  is  against  a  good  many  of 
lese  people  in  the  cities,  and  people  like  the  peasants  who  had  land, 
ho  belong  to  the  proletariat.  But  because  they  did  not  agree,  they 
til  them  bourgeoisie.  You  can  see  that  they  are  fighting  parts  of 
ie  very  class  for  whom  they  say  they  are  trying  to  establish  a  dicta- 
>rship.  They  are  not  trying  to  put  the  proletariat  in  power,  but 
Le  most  demoralized  elements  of  that  class,  which  represents,  gentle- 
ien.  a  very  small  per  cent. 

Now,  this  class  hatred  is  a  matter  we  have  got  to  consider,  I  think, 
ith  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  a  great  deal  of  seriousness,  because 

is  the  basis  of  their  international  movement. 

If  you  will  let  me  take  the  time  to  read  to  you  a  statement  made 
V  Lenine,  I  think  it  will  bear  out  that  this  is  the  Bolshevik  inter- 
itional  aim.  This  appeared  in  a  newspaper,  the  Severnaia  Com- 
una,  No.  139.  The  date  is  not  given,  but  this  number  of  the  paper 
ould  be  about  November  12  last.  This  translation  was  made  by  one 
P  my  interpreters. 

The  following  remarks  were  made  by  Lenine  in  his  speech  at  a 
itting  of  the  central  executive  committee  in  Moscow : 

"We  were,"  said  he  among  other  things,  "never  so  powerful  as 
re  are  now.  On  the  other  hand,  we  never  ran  such  a  danger  as  now. 
lie  west  European  capitalists,  together  with  the  American  capital- 
sts,  now  have  grasped  that  bolshevism  is  a  force  not  to  be  neglected 
Jid  resisted  in  order  to  destroy  it  by  common  effort."  Mr.  Lenine 
>uts  his  hopes  as  usual  in  the  international  revolution  of  wage  earn- 
ts.  He  points  out  to  the  sympathies  of  the  independent  labor  party 
Q  England,  of  the  socialist  party  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  of  many 
rades  unions  (syndicates)  in  France.  But  he  is  especially  opti- 
listic  with  regard  to  the  help  which  he  hopes  to  get  from  Germany. 
In  all  countries,"  said  he,  "  the  revolution  grows  by  channels  which 
l  different  countries  differ  widely.    In  some  the  revolution  can  come 
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one  or  two  years  later  than  in  others.  All  have  to  pass  certain  politi- 
cal developments.  But  the  wage  earners  of  the  whole  of  Europe 
begin  to  wake  up  and  go  forward  with  gigantic  steps.  The  enemies 
of  bolshevism  direct  their  efforts  chiefly  against  us.  We  must  con- 
centrate all  our  attention  toward  the  southern  front.  There  will 
be  decided  the  fate  not  only  of  the  Russian  but  of  the  international 
revolution.  We  have,  however,  many  chances  for  victory  as  people's 
minds  have  undergone  an  evolution.  They  know  now  they  are  de- 
fending, not  the  power  of  imperialists,  but  their  own  interests,  their 
own  land  and  freedom,  their  own  factories,  their  own  liberties. 

"The  discipline  in  the  Red  army  is' growing.  We  have  already 
organized  good  officers  who  passed  new  schools.  Our  southern  front 
is  the  front  against  the  united  Anglo-French  imperialism.  But  we 
are  not  afraid  of  that  fight.  We  know  that  this  imperialism  will 
have  soon  to  fight  with  the  inner  enemies.  The  power  which  crushed 
the  imperialism  in  Germany  will  crush  also  America  and  England. 
This  force  will  grow.  The  more  the  Anglo-French  troops  will  ad- 
vance into  Russia  they  will  meet  increasing  danger,  and  they  will 
help  our  cause  to  spread  like  the  Spanish  disease." 

I  have  several  other  matters  here  along  the  same  lines,  but  I  do 
not  believe  you  want  to  take  the  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  Hand  them  to  the  secretary  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Here  is  a  short  one.  Lenine  said  at  the  Moscow 
congress,  according  to  the  Izvestija,  No.  223,  November  last: 

For  all  those  who  took  part  in  the  workmen's  movement  for  some  time  past 
it  is  evident  that  in  this  year  a  real  dictatorship  of  the  wage-earning  classes 
is  point;  to  be  established. 

In  the  Severnaia  Communa,  No.  51,  one  of  the  commissars  in  con- 
cluding recommended  various  measures.     [Reading:] 

I  advocate  a  propaganda  on  a  large  scale  among  the  German  prisoners,  with 
which  the  formation  of  an  international  regiment  can  start. 

Now,  gentlemen,  these  people  have  a  wonderful  propaganda,  not 
only  in  Russia,  but  in  western  Europe  and  Scandinavia.  I  am  going 
to  show  you  their  policy  in  their  own  words.  In  the  same  paper,  the 
same  number  and  the  same  date  as  the  one  quoted,  it  goes  on  to  speak 
about  the  organization  of  the  army  which  this  commissar  hopes  can 
be  made  to  reach  3,000.000.    He  says : 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  scheme  is  the  organization  of  the  mijre 
propaganda  work  in  the  towns  and  villages  as  well  as  in  the  army  itself.  "We 
must  mobilize  our  papers,  our  journalists,  our  artists."  says  Poddosky,  "Let 
every  day  dozens  of  trains  spread  our  papers,  our  proclamations,  our  posters 
and  our  drawings.  Let  us  organize  in  every  village,  in  every  company,  groups 
of  readers  and  lecturers.  Let  the  cinemas  spread  our  ideas.  Let  the  gramophones, 
which  now  are  to  he  had  in  every  village,  make  propaganda  for  us." 

In  Russia  they  are  carrying  that  out  quite  effectively. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  carrying  it  out,  too,  in  this  country* 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  can  not  perhaps  verify  it,  gentlemen,  but  I  heard 
that  Americans  that  I  had  seen  in  Petrograd  had  left  Russia  to 
come  to  America  as  Bolshevik  agents  to  establish  a  bureau  of  intel- 
ligence or  propaganda  in  line  with  this  policy. 

Senator  Nelson.  Americans  that  were  there  in  Russia? 
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Simmons.  Yes;  and  they  brought  with  them  Russians,  I  be- 
This  I  do  not  know  positively,  yet  I  got  it  from  good  an- 
im- 
ator Nelson.  They   came   over  here  to   establish   Bolshevik 

ganda  in  this  country? 

Simmons.  Yes,  sir.  Right  along  that  line,  I  was  sent  out  to 
an  address  before  the  annual  convention  held  last  week  of  the 

clubs, 
ator  Nelson.  Where? 

Simmons.  At  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  It  was  of  the  clubs  of 
nth  district.  About  800  delegates  were  present.  Michigan  is 
7  interested  in  the  Russian  situation  because  a  large  portion  of 
merican  troops  in  Archangel  are  Michigan  troops.  I  was 
v  astounded  when  I  saw  the  ideas  prevailing,  in  that  it  seemed 
3  some  justification  to  the  Bolshevik  experiment,  as  they  under- 
it,  but  particularly  in  that  these  Americans  of  marked  intel- 
e  did  not  seem  to  know  that  the  movement  was  absolutely 
•al,  anarchistic,  and  a  menace  to  Europe,  America,  and  the 

» 

ator  Nei^on.  At  what  place  was  that? 
Simmons.  Grand  Rapias,  Mich. ;  delegates  from  all  over  that 
i. 

ator  Wolcott.  Just  a  moment.    The  Rotary  Club  is  an  organi- 
made  up  in  the  various  cities,  is  it  not,  of  one  prominent  rep- 
ative  from  each  business? 
Simmons.  Aimed  to  be  the  top  notch. 

itor  Wolcott.  The  class  of  people  you  talked  to  represented 
earn  of  the  business  world  ? 

Simmons.  Yes,  Senator.  The  best  representatives  of  business 
5ts  of  those  localities  from  which  they  came.    In  meetings  they 

>  get  at  the  bottom  of  questions.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  pur- 
oi  their  organizations,  as  I  see  it,  to  study  national,  State,  and 
questions  with  a  view  of  trying  to  help  to  arrive  at  the  most 
?ent  solutions. 

>  not  know  why  people  of  this  class  have  not  got  right  in- 
tion  upon  which  to  base  decisive  conviction.    This  is  one  of  the 

dangers  of   wrong   propaganda,   its   insidious   effect.     Bol- 

tn  is  a  greater  menace  to  the  world,  gentlemen,  even  than  was 

in  militarism,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  express  an  opinion. 

alse  ideas  being  circulated  are  not  the  truth  about  this  Rus- 

lolsheviki  experiment.    I  spoke  in  Grand  Rapids  for  over  an 

They  were  more  astounded  when  they  heard  the  simple  tale 

told,  merely  relating  my  experiences  and  observations,  than 

to  learn  their  impressions  brought  out  during  discussions  on 

bject  of  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  Archangel. 

itor  Wolcott.  You  were  astounded  with  their  apparent  sym- 

with  Bolshevism,  as  they  understood  it? 

Simmons.  Not  sympathy  so  much  as  lack  of  conception,  as 

nderstoodit. 

itor  Wolcott.  You  discovered,  I  suppose,  that  they  had  an 
y  false  impression  of  what  you  know  to  be  the  truth  ? 
SiM3ioN8.  Yes,  sir.     They  discovered  it,  and  stated  it  in  n 
ion. 
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(Senator  Overman.  Had  they  gotten  their  idea  about  the  Arch- 
angel troops  from  what  they  had  heard  from  the  Congressional 
Record  and  other  places  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  have  no  idea,  Senator.  I  am  only  telling  you  the 
thing  as  an  example ;  just  to  couple  it  up  with  what  I  said  regarding 
Bolshevik  propaganda.  Being  absolutely  immoral  and  insidious,  it 
has  to  be  watched  and  fought. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  important  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  connected 
with  that  Eotary  Club  incident  is  that  by  some  means  or  other, 
devious,  perhaps  false,  ideas  had  been  injected  into  the  minds  of  those 
very  substantial  people. 

Mr.  Simmons.  It  is  certain  that  far  from  the  right  ideas  have  been 
or  are  being  circulated. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  very  clever,  unseen  propaganda  had  been 
at  work. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  ask  them  how  they  got  such  ideas? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No.  This  was  in  a  formal  meeting.  It  did  not  occur 
to  me  to  go  into  details. 

You  seem  to  be  interested  along  that  line.  I  met  another  man. 
He  was  a  major  in  the  Army.  I  happened  to  meet  him  as  an  old 
friend  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel  in  Chicago.  Again  I  was  surprised 
to  see  his  impressions,  which  corresponded  to  what  I  told  you  con-  i 
cerning  the  Rotarians — absence  of  right  intelligence  on  the  Russian  j 
subject.  From  lectures,  different  periodicals,  and  pamphlets  in  some 
way  circulated  in  the  Army  camps,  the  impression  he  felt  was  not 
perhaps  one  of  sympathy  with,  but  of  toleration  for,  the  Bolshevik 
experiment.  He  said,  "  "'Will  you  not  come  right  with  me  and  make 
a  speech  and  tell  the  soldiers  and  people  at  my  camp  what  you  have 
told  me?  "  He  saw  the  importance  of  spreading  the  truth.  And  I 
tell  you,  Senators,  on  mjr  way  back  to  Washington,  after  talking  to 
men  on  the  train  and  seeing  the  same  thing  confirmed,  I  realize  that 
good  Americans  are  up  against  a  great  work.  And  I  think  you— 
this  committee — in  starting  this  investigation  are  doing  the  country 
wonderful  service  if  these  hearings  bring  out  the  truth,  and  I  think 
thev  will. 

It  is  a  matter,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  got  to  look  at  seriously. 
Every  consideration  that  made  necessary  the  formation  of  the  league 
of  nations  counsels  protection  of  the  world's  common  security  against 
Bolshevism.  If  you  had  lived  in  prisons,  as  I  did,  and  had  had  the 
experiences  of  us  in  Russia  to  the  last,  and  seen  the  suffering  and 
heard  the  wails  of  the  people  of  all  classes  all  over  that  big  country, 
you  would  agree  with  me  absolutely. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  I  understand  the  purport  of  this  statement 
to  be  that  Bolshevism,  in  its  practical  operation,  is  as  bad  as  war, 
which  the  league  of  nations  is  hoping  to  obliterate? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir.  I  should  say  that  the  same  considerations 
that  make  that  institution  necessary  to  prevent  war  make  the  worlds 
common  fight  against  this  foe,  Bolshevism,  just  as  necessarv. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  have  been  told,  you  said,  that  Americans 
have  come  back  from  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  this 
Bolshevik  propaganda  in  this  country? 
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Mr.  Simmons.  I  was  told  that  in  Petrograd,  before  the  time  they 
>ft- 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  have  seen  them,  yes,  sir,  and  I  think  I  have  met 
lem.     I  am  not  sure.    I  saw  them  many  times  in  Petrograd. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  suppose  you  would  not  want  to  brand  any- 
ody  as  a  Bolshevik  unless  you  knew  of  your  own  knowledge  what  ho 
:ood  for;  but  do  you  know  or  did  you  know  in  Petrograd  any  Amer- 
tans  who  were  intimate  with  the  Bolshevik  leaders,  who  are  now  in 
lis  country? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  saw  one  right  here,  in  the  Capitol. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Who  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Williams;  Albert  Rhys  Williams. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  of  any  others? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  think  I  do,  but  I  do  not  fee!  justified  in  saying  that 
hey  were  Bolsheviks.  But  Williams,  I  heard,  had  been  employed 
y  the  Bolshevik  government  to  come  here  and  start  a  bureau  of 
ublicity. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  got  that  information  in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  In  Russia,  in  Petrograd.     It  was  told  to  me,  but  not 
y  him. 
*  Senator  Nelson.  No;  but  by  reliable  people? 

Mr.  Simmons.  From  a  source  that  I  consider  to  be  verv  trust- 
rorthy. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  vou  have  no  doubt  in  vour  mind  tfiat  it 

3  SO? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  am  quite  sure  of  it,  and  would  offer  the  name  of 
ny  informant  except  that  he  is  in  Russia  and  it  might  mean  his  death. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  of  any  money  being  sent  over 
tere? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Only  by  hearsay,  Senator.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
>eing  sent.  I  do  know  of  money  being  sent  into  Scandinavia, 
>wenen,  and  Denmark,  from  information  that  I  got  from  diplomatic 
ifficials  unofficially.  But  the  very  fact  that  men  are  under  the  em- 
doyment  of  the  Bolshevik  government  in  this  country  indicates  that 
fioney  is  over  here.    They  have  to  be  paid. 

Senator  Nelson.  Somebody  has  got  to  pay  them. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  now,  go  on  and  tell  us  more  about  the 
•perations  of  the  Bolsheviki  over  there,  what  you  saw  and  heard. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I.  have  told  you  about  the  policy  of  propaganda 
.nd  of  its  immorality.  I  have  also  referred  to  the  scheme  of  the 
eaders  to  keep  the  power,  holding  it  by  having  cornered  almost  all 
he  available  rood  supplies  and  holding  all  ammunition  and  all  guns 
d  their  possession,  and  everything  that  the  Czar  had  accumulated 
or  war  with  Germany.  They  took  these  in  that  moment  when  they 
verthrew  the  Kerensky  government.  As  they  said  to  themselves, 
8  reported  at  that  time,  '^We  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen 
iz  months  hence,  nor  two  months  hence ;  we  have  all  implements  of 
?ar  in  our  hands  and  are  the  only  ones  who  are  practiced  in  their  use, 
D  now  is  the  time  to  take  the  power  for  the  workmen." 

The  Kerensky  government  fell,  I  think,  largely  from  the  fact  that 
hose  three  big  questions  faced  them  that  faced  tlie  Bolsheviki :  What 
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are  you  going  to  do  with  the  war?  How  are  you  going  to  stop  this 
economic  disintegration?  What  kind  of  government  are  you  going 
to  form?  Kerensky  left  the  solution  of  these  to  the  constituent  as- 
sembly. Unfortunately,  in  a  big  country  having  no  organized  ela- 
tion machinery  the  constituent  assembly  could  not  be  elected  and  con- 
vened in  less  than  from  8  to  10  months.  The  unrest  of  the  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  workmen,  with  arms  and  ammunition  in  their  hands- 
well,  the  temptation  was  too  great;  they  would  not  wait.  The  peas- 
ants were  willing  and  wanted  to  wait  for  the  constituent  assembly. 
The  peasants  in  the  form  of  the  local  governments  of  the  zemstvos— 
the  royalty  and  the  big  land  holders  at  the  time  of  Kerensky  hid 
been  taken  out  of  these  bodies — were  satisfied.  The  zemstvos  were 
for  the  first  time  representative  of  the  peasant  class,  as  they  should 
have  been.  Of  course,  the  peasants  wanted  a  land  reform,  but  they 
wanted  a  systematically  organized  reform,  not  the  promulgation  of 
just  an  arbitrary  land  seizure  such  as  the  Bolsheviki  at  the  beginning 
declared. 

The  next  point  I  want  to  make  concerns  confiscations.  A  concrete 
instance  was  my  own  experience.  After  I  had  left  Petrograd,  gone 
to  Stockholm  and  come  back,  and  I  returned  to  my  apartment  that 
I  had  rented  for  lodging,  on  that  day  piled  in  the  hall  were  all  the 
bric-a-brac,  pictures,  furniture,  rugs,  and  other  appointments  that 
could  be  moved.  This  work  was  in  charge  of  four  soldiers.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  little  American  flag  that  I  had  left  was  still  on  the 
front  door.  I  walked  in  and  asked  what  this  meant.  They  told  me 
that  in  the  name  of  the  people's  government  they  were  dispossessing 
Col.  Poncheledjiff,  whose  rooms  I  had  rented,  of  his  propertyTl 
spoke  to  them  and  said,  "  You  can  not  touch  this  property.  Thia 
property  belongs  to  me.  Go  back  and  tell  your  superiors  that  an 
American  official  has  paid  the  rent  of  these  rooms  furnished,  and 
then  if  they  want  you  to  move  these  effects  come  back  and  see  me  ; 
again."    They  never  came  back. 

They  went  around  and  plundered  houses  and  apartments  in  that 
way.    The  worst  part  was  that  often  after  they  confiscated  appoint- 
ments they  made  the  owners,  for  instance  if  they  lived  in  10  rooms, 
occupy  tt  or  4,  and  assigned  the  other  rooms  to  workmen  and  soldiei% 
who  in  temperament  and  mode  of  living  were  incompatible  and  un- 
desirable to  live  with.    It  made  life  a  perfect  hell  for  the  owners 
because,  too,  of  the  class  hatred  existing.    In  some  cases,  gentlemen, 
they  went  so  far  as  even  to  make  defenseless  women  give  up  their  twoj 
or  three  room  apartments  and  get  out  on  the  streets  without  a  place 
to  lay  their  heads.    I  can  not  give  you  a  concrete  instance  of  this,  b 
I  heard  it  many,  many  times  from  men  of  the  American  colony,  m 
that  I  knew  well  and  could  believe,  and  the  very  names  of  the  peogj 
were  often  given  at  the  time  they  told  me  about  it.     People  w< 
be  turned  out  from  homes  they  owned  or  rented,  with  no  place  to 
You  will  find  to-day  that  most  of  the  bourgeois  that  remain  in  R 
sia.  and  also  many  belonging  to  the  better  elements  of  the  proletari 
are  living  in  cellars,  in  undesirable  quarters,  and  the  very  best-  ro 
are  being  occupied  by  the 

Senator  Nelson.  By  the  rabble? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Largely  by  the  rabble  and  by  fanatics  and  the 
moralized  classes.    With  their  power,  of  course,  they  took  away 
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ties  of  property.  They  made  the  bold  declaration,  "  You  do  not 
ive  to  pay  any  more  rent  to  your  landlord,  for  your  apartment  be- 
ngs  to  the  state."  And,  of  course,  no  more  rents  were  collected  un- 
ss  they  were  collected  by  the  state.  All  the  property  owned  by 
•ivate  ownership  was  taken  away,  and  owners  were  compelled  to 
ty  rent 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  people  were  simply  tenants? 
Mr.  Simmons.  Simply  tenants. 
Senator  Nelson.  And  the  state  war.  a  great  landlord  ? 
Mr.  Simmons.  And  the  state  was  a  great  landlord. 
Then  they  went  further.    You  heard  it  rehearsed  to  you  yesterday. 
ley  started  what  they  called  "  the  search  for  food."    They  would 
*  into  people's  homes,  and  if  they  had  there  a  little  larger  supply 
flour,  sugar,  meal,  or  potatoes  than  they  thought  they  ought  to 
ve,  a  few  days'  supply  or  more,  they  would  compel  them"  to  give  up 
is  food.    Often  at  the  same  time  they  would  arrest  the  occupants. 
Senator  Nelson.  Take  their  food  supplies  without  paying  for 
em? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Without  paying  for  them,  take  their  food  supplies. 
len,  of  course,  as  you  know,  they  took  over  the  big  landed  estates. 
.  confiscating  them  people  resorted  to  pillage  and  arson — wide- 
read  destruction.  They  not  only  confiscated  the  landed  estates — I 
i  coming  back  to  this  land  question  a  little  later — but  they  tried  to 
quisition  also  the  land  of  the  peasants. 
Senator  Nelson.  In  the  communes? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  small  holdings  that  the  peasants  in 
:er  3'ears,  under  the  Czar,  were  allowed  to  own  in  fee  simple.  When 
2v  came  to  take  over  the  peasant  holdings  they  found  that  they  had 
big  problem  on  their  hands,  because  they  met  with  formidable 
ristanee. 

All  of  the  practices  in  connection  with  the  subjects  I  refer  to 
Dused  widespread  opposition,  and  the  protests  became  widespread 
such  an  extent  that  the  Bolsheviki  became  alarmed.     They  said 
pras  necessary,  then,  on  account  of  these  protests  to  start  an  organi- 
ion  which  would  handle  this  counter-revolution,  as  they  called 
jse  protests.    You  see,  the  people  could  not  make  organized  protest 
*ause  they  did  not  have  arms,  ammunition,  or  food.     To  make 
ranized  protests  you  have  got  to  have  backing — sources  of  supplies. 
ey  had  nothing  of  the  kind,  nor  did  they  have  any  connection  with 
t  outside  world  from  whence  they  could  get  assistance.    Protests  by 
lividuals  and  bodies  banding  themselves  together  in  meetings  and 
strikes,  and  by  newspapers,  they  considered  all  of  this  counter- 
olntion  or  sabotage,  and  because  it  tacame  so  universal  they  estab- 
led  a  special  council,  with  autocratic  powers,  called  "the  special 
incil  to  combat  counter-revolution,  sabotage,  and  speculation. "    You 
re  often  heard  of  the  secret  police  of  the  Czar  and  the  terribly  brutal 
rigs  that  they  did.    This  special  council  is  many  times  worse  than 
t  secret  police  organization  ever  thought  about  being.     They  1k»- 
t  to  deal  with  counter-revolution  in  a  high-handed,  tyrannical,  and 
potic  way.    Right  there,  gentlemen,  when  you  hear  people  say  that 
formation  of  the  Red  Guard  army  was  because  of  allied  inter- 
ttion,  put  it  down  as  untrue.    The  beginning  of  this  formation  of 
Red  Guard  was  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  these  public 
tests. 
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Senator  Nelson.  This  opposition  at  home? 

Mr.  Simmons.  This  opposition  at  home.  In  the  formation  of  that 
Red  Guard  they  used  machine  guns,  and  withheld  food — did  every- 
thing to  drive  men.  up  to  the  age  of  50  or  55,  to  take  up  arms.  They 
went  over  to  Con  Hand,  to  the  Letts,  and  made  the  young  men  big 
promises  of  large  pay  and  much  food,  and  it  was  through  the  Letts— 
they  could  not  get  Russians  at  first — and  through  the  Chinese  in 
Russia  and  through  the  German  prisoners  in  Russia,  that  they  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Red  Army.  I  was  told  concerning  the  German 
prisoners.    I  did  not  see  them  as  privates. 

Senator  Xelson.  Did  not  the  Germans  cooperate  with  them? 

Mr.  Simmons.  1  will  come  to  that  later,  if  you  please.  Foreign 
soldiers  were  the  nucleus  of  the  Red  Army  at  a  time  early  in  the  revo- 
lution. I  want  to  get  the  idea  into  your  minds  that  the  intervention 
of  the  allies,  or  the  occupation  of  Archangel  or  Odessa,  wherever 
they  may  have  made  occupation,  was  not  the  cause  for  starting  this 
Red  Army. 

Senator  Overman.  It  is  now  half  past  1,  and  we  will  take  a  recess 
until  "2.30. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess 
until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER    RECESS. 

(The  subcommittee  reassembled  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to 
the  taking  of  the  recess,  and  at  2.45  o'clock  proceeded  with  the  hear- 
ing of  Mr.  Simmons.) 

t 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  ROGER  E.  SIMMONS— Resumed. 

Senator  Ovkrman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Sim- 
mons, vou  mav  proceed  where  vou  left  oif. 

Mr.  Simmons.  T  was  saving  that  the  formation  of  the  Red  Army 
was  started  due  to  protests  springing  up  all  over  Russia,  which  were 
termed,  by  the  Bolsheviki,  counter-revolution;  then  I  spoke  about : 
the  organization  of  the  special  council  to  combat  counter-revolution,: 
sabotage,  and  speculation.     This  council  was  despotic,  tyrannical.; 
and  unprincipled  in  its  methods.    They  had  power  that  it  was  said: 
pub'»icly  was  greater  than  Lenine  himself  possessed,  and  it  was  largely, 
due  to  the  workings  of  this  special  council  that  much  of  the  terror- 
ism that   followed    was  brought   about.     1  will   begin  to  speak  of 
terrors  after  I  refer  to  my  own  experiences.    I  was  working  in  the { 
Vologda  forest  district.     It  was  in  July.  1018.    I  had  in  my  pocket  { 
a  letter  from  the  commissar  or  the  minister  of  commerce,  Bronski,*) 
letter  from  the  commissar  of  agriculture.  Kerelencho.  and  a  letter* 
from  the  chief  of  the  forest  service,  a  bureau  under  the  department  or 
agriculture.     These  letters  called  on  the  soldiers  and  the  employee*} 
of  the  northern  governments  to  lend  me  every  assistance  possibi 
These  commissars  realized  my  mission  to  Russia  was  a  peaceful 
and    one    which    very   likely   would    result    to   Russia's   good — t 
wanted   the   American   public  and   the  English-speaking  public 
know  about  the  forestal  riches  of  Russia,  and  for  that  reason  thrffc 
were  especially  anxious  that  my  work  should  be  facilitated.    A**™*^ 
that  time  Lenine  called  on  the  allied  embassies  and  legations 
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re  then  located  in  Vologda  to  remove  to  Moscow.    They  refused, 

wing  the  fate  of  the  ambassador  of  Germany  which  had  taken 

ce  just  recently,  and  at  the  same  time  they  felt  that  Vologda  was  a 

nt    where  they  could  better  struggle  with  the  problem  of  the 

reity  of  food,  on  account  of  Vologda  affording  better  transporta- 

l  facilities.    This  city,  you  know,  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Trans- 

•erian  and  Archangel- Moscow  Railroads. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  the  best  way  to  get  out  of  the  country. 

ir.  Simmons.  Lenine  insisted  on  his  proposal  to  come  to  Moscow, 

I  the  American  Ambassador,  who  was  the  dean  of  the  corps,  said 

t  if  there  was  any  moving  to  be  done  he  would  move  to  Arcii- 

^el,  which  he  did. 

Lfter  he  left,  the  onlv  Americans — in  fact,  about  the  onlv  foreign- 

— left,  were  the  employees  of  the  National  City   Bank,  one  of 

enibassv  secretaries,  and  mvself. 

L  few  davs  later  the  local  Bolshevik  leaders  made  these  men  leave 
logda  and  go  to  Moscow.  The  embassy's  secretary  refused, 
ugh  they  ordered  him  to  go  first.  He  told  them  he  was  not  going 
leave  a  station  where  there  were  American  citizens  for  whose 
i*ty  he  was  responsible.    They  made  him  leave — compelled  him  at 

point  of  the  bayonet.  At  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  came  for 
1,  so  he  told  me.  They  put  him  on  the  train  which  took  him  to 
scow. 

•enator  Overman.  What  was  his  name? 

Jr.  Simmons.  His  name  was  Norman  Armour,  a  man  who  put 
y  ahead  of  all  personal  consideration  and  safety,  and  a  man  that 
5  a  thorough  American. 

•enator  Sterijno.  He  was  secretary  of  the  American  Embassy  I 
Ir.  Simmons.  Yes:  second  seeretarv. 

•hortly  after  this  the  manager  and  the  employees  of  the  National 
v  Bank,  compelled  to  go  to  Moscow,  departed  from  Vologda,  and 
i  left  me  the  only  foreigner  in  the  community.  I  did  not  go, 
lg  sick  with  pneumonia,  and  I  could  not  at  that  time  leave  mv  bed. 
.fter  I  got  well  I  attended  to  work  in  the  immediate  vicinitv  of 
ogda,  and  then,  wishing  to  change  my  base  of  operations,  I  ap- 
cl  to  Kedroff,  who  was  the  commissar  of  that  communitv,  for 
mission  to  leave  the  city.     One  had  to  have  permission  to  leave 

city  or  town,  not  any  village.  He  replied,  after  looking  over  my 
ers  and  seeing  that  T  had  these  from  high  Moscow  officials,  that 
an  with  such  papers  could  go  any  place.  He  said,  "Come  back 
dav  after  to-morrow — 1  will  not  be  here  to-morrow — and  then  I 

let  vou  know."  This  delav  disturbed  me  somewhat. 
he  next  day  there  appeared  in  a  newspaper  of  Vologda,  written 
Kedroff,  a  public  declaration  calling  upon  all  soldiers,  peasants, 
workmen  to  shoot  at  sight  any  American,  Englishman,  or 
nchman  that  thev  ran  across;  that  citizens  of  these  capitalistic 
ltries  were  absolutely  foes  to  the  workmen's  government,  and 
of  these  foreigners  in  the  three  northern  governments  over  which 
Kedroff,  was  supposed  to  be  presiding  were  enemies  to  Russia. 
ccording  to  his  instructions,  I  came  back  to  his  office  the  next  day 
was  presented  to  his  assistant.  His  name  was  Iduke.  Iduke  is 
sttish  Jew,  a  man  of  a  verv  irascible  nature,  and,  on  account  of 
jxperience  in  the  uprising  in  Yaroslav,  where  the  protest  against 
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the  Bolshevik  regime  had  become  quite  formidable,  he  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  cruelest  and  the  most  bloodthirsty  Bolshevik  leader 
of  the  revolution.  He  called  for  the  papers  in  my  case,  which  I  had 
left  previously  for  Kedroff  to  look  over.  Picking  up  my  diplo- 
matic passport,  he  looked  at  it,  folded  it  one  way,  and  tried  to  tear  it 
as  he  threw  it  on  the  floor.  As  he  did  so  he  exclaimed  that  that 
passport  was  made  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Russia — which  it 
hail  been,  because  I  had  my  other  passport  stolen  that  I  obtained  in 
Washington — and  he  said  that  no  such  instrument  so  made  would 
1c  recognized.  It  was  signed  by  the  ambassador  of  the  United 
States.  David  R.  Francis. 

He  then  scrutinized  hurriedly  some  of  my  other  papers  and  said, 
"  Your  case  requires  me  to  put  you  in  prison/"  There  was  an  inter- 
ruption at  this  juncture  of  two  Kronstadt  sailors  excitedly  appear- 
ing at  the  door,  which  1  may  refer  to  later  under  another  subject,  but 
in  about  30  minutes  I  was  taken  by  the  Red  Guards,  three  of  them, 
and  cast  into  a  prison  car.  This  car  was  attached  to  this  field-staff 
train,  the  same  where  the  officials  mentioned  had  their  offices.  This 
car  that  Kedroff  used  was  said  formerly  to  have  been  one  of  tlie 
private  cars  of  the  Czar.  It  was  a  very  beautiful  wagon.  I  was  im- 
prisoned about  lkJ  o'clock,  the  middle  of  the  day.  . 

At  about  4-  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  sent  mv  secretary  to  a>k 
Iduke  the  cause  of  my  detention  and  to  give  me  permission  to  estab-  J 
lish  contact  by  wire  with  the  American  consular  officials  in  Moscow.  . 
lie  came  back  apparently  much  distressed  and  worried.  Tears  were  f 
in  his  eyes.  He  said,  "Iduke  says  that  the  American  consular  and  i 
diplomatic  officials  in  Moscow  are  in  prison.  Xo  more  are  Americans  j 
recognized  officially  in  Russia.  As  for  the  cause  of  your  detention,  j 
if  »-nn  will  ever  know  in  thi<  world,  vou  will  know  to-morrow  morn*  ! 
ing  at  ■'..:*<>." 

In  this  cell  with  me  was  a  man  who  had  been  arrested  previously. 
Although  born  in  Russia,  he  had  gone  to  s  hool  and  graduated  at 
Oxford.  1  think,  or  one  of  the  universities  of  England.     Liking  the  . 
English  people  and  England  <o  much,  he  became  naturalized.    He 
rciiirued,  however,  alter  some   \"2  or  V\  years  to  visit   his  parents, 
who  lived  within  the  Kostroma  government.     Governments  in  Rus-  ; 
^i  i    mi-respond   to  our   States,     lie   was  not    in   anyway   perturbed  j 
o'er  his  arre-t    when  1   met  him  in  this  Kussian  cell,  the  cause  of ; 
which   he  did   not   know.     He  was  a   man  humorous,  light-hearted, 
and    jolly.     We  played  chess  together.     My  secretary  happened  to 

have  a  -mall  chc»hoard  in  his  portfolio.     This  English  subject  was ; 

called  lie  fore  lduke.  1  presume  it  was  lduke.  Anyhow,  he  was 
eal'ed  to  headquarters  about  4.^t>  p.  m.  He  came  back  mentally 
ii.ui'h  perturbed,  lie  xiid :  "  I  do  not  like  the  situation.  I  do  not 
r:M!er>tai'id  these  people.  They  are  not  ltussian.  I  do  not  know  why 
the\  aivu>e  me  nor  what  thev  are  iroimr  to  do  with  me." 

Abut  a  quarter  to  7  that  evening  three  soldier*  •  ame  in  with  bavo-i 
n<  ts  on  their  guns,  in  some  sort  of  formation,  and  took  him  out.  He; 
wanted  to  lake  hU  eoat — it  was  in  the  slimmer  time  and  he  did  notj 
ha\e  his  i  oat  on-    but  thev  told  him  it  was  not  ne;  e^sarv.  and  he  left} 

•  •  - 

hU  eoat.  thinking.  a<   I   thought,  he  would   return.     He  never 
tuned.     Later,  on  the  way  to  Moscow.  I  learned — one  of  the  glial 
told  in v  secretary — that  he  had  l>een  shot. 
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Of  his  own  volition,  late  in  the  evening  my  secretary  wrote  a 
declaration  to  Kedroff,  outlining  his  personal  activities  in  the  interest 
of  the  Russian  revolution,  stating  that  he  had  been  in  exile  for  11 
years  under  the  Czar,  and  how  he  had  assisted  Kerensky  after  the  first 
revolution.  He  gave  as  reference  the  minister  of  justice  in  Moscow 
under  the  Bolshevik  regime. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  recall  who  that  minister  of  justice  was, 
>r  is,  if  he  is  minister  of  justice? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  sir.  I  just  know  he  was 
the  minister  of  justice.  He  also  gave  as  reference  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Rosen,  who  was  head  of  the  Lettish  division,  formerly  an  editor  in 
Boston  of  some  socialistic  paper.    I  had  met  him  myself,  previously. 

The  word  came  back  over  the  phone  that  this  man  who  was  my 
secretary  was  responsible,  had  been  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the 
revolution,  and  belonged  to  the  social  revolutionist  party.  On  the 
strength  of  such  a  good  report,  about  '2  o'clock  in  the  morning  Ked- 
rofFs  secretary  came  into  my  cell,  found  me  writing  what  1  con- 
sidered my  last  letters,  and  stated  that  T  would  be  sent  the  next  day 
:o  Moscow  for  trial  before  the  "special  council  to  combat  counter 
revolution,  sabotage,  and  speculation.'1 

Up  to  that  time  I  fully  thought  that  my  end  was  momentarily 
Browing  near.  This  was  a  wonderful  relief,  because  T  realized  that 
of  the  people  and  government  officials  that  I  knew  in  Russia,  many 
were  in  Moscow. 

The  next  morning  about  10  o'clock  they  took  me  out  of  the  prison 
car  for  a  parade  up  the  front  streets  of  Vologda,  soldiers  in  for- 
mation of  four  men  making  a  square,  wTith  me  a  center,  and  we 
miarched  around  the  city.  Being  identified  with  the  American  Em- 
bassy, making  it  headquarters  as  I  would  come  in  and  out  of  the 
?ity,  this  was  done,  presumably,  to  show  the  public  what  measures 
Bolsheviks  were  going  to  take  against  foreigners  who  represented 
;he  capitalistic  countries. 

I  was  then,  that  same  evening  about  6.30,  put  on  a  train  under 
special  guard  of  three  men.  Two  of  them  stayed  %in  my  coupe  all 
the  time  and  one  in  the  corridor  guarded  the  door.  Just  previously 
x>  leaving  Vologda  Iduke  arrested  my  secretary  because  he  had  aided 
he  Kerensky  regime.  They  put  him  on  the  same  train,  also  under 
guard,  in  another  coupe.  This  secretary,  I  want  to  tell  you,  was  a 
nan  of  honor,  and  a  socialist  with  a  constructive  point  of  view. 
[  engaged  a  socialist  as  a  secretary  because  of  my  many  dealings 
ffith  the  Bolsheviki,  and  because  I  needed  a  man  not  antagonistic, 
«rho  could  make  some  impression  upon  the  Bolshevik  officials.  This 
nan  had  done  work  for,  and  knew  well.  Albert  Rhys  Williams. 
Being  a  liberal  socialist,  for  the  first  two  months  of  the  Bolshevik 
•evolution  he  was  quite  sympathetic  to  the  Soviets.  To-day,  like  all 
followers  of  liberalism,  he  is  one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the 
Jolsheviki. 

Senator  Nelson.  This  secretarv  of  yours? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  say  he  had  done  work  with  Albert  Rhys  Wil- 
iams? 

Mr.  Simmons.  He  knew  him  as  a  fellow  socialist  and  had  worked 
or  him  on  translations,  or  something  of  that  sort.  On  the  train  we 
Fere  taken,  under  this  heavy  guard,  to  Moscow. 


•  > 
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r^oiulor  Nkuson.  Roth  of  you? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Both  of  us.  There,  after  being  paraded  up  front 
i-ooi*,  wo  wore  thrown  in  Lubanka  prison.     In  the  cell  in  which 

w  a^  routined  there  were  85  men. 

Senator  Nkuson.  How  big  was  the  cell? 

Mr.  Simmons.  About  half  the  size  of  this  room,  sir;  and  there  were 
.looping  accommodations  for  not  over  30.  We  slept  on  the  concrete 
Kuu\  After  photographing  us  they  took  away  all  bedding — of 
•oiirso,  in  Russia  everybody  has  to  carry  bedding — all  our  fooa,  our 
logyago  Hiul  clothing,  and  even  toilet  articles.  They  took  away  every- 
iliiug  except  the  clothes  on  my  back,  including  all  my  notes  and 
il»»t umcnts,  ami  all  money. 

Senator  Stkkijnu.  Of  what  nationality  were  the  men  in  that  cell? 
Mr.  Simmons.  If  you  please,  Senator,  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a 
vroml.  1  am  giving  you  first  this  personal  experience.  I  stayed  in 
I  ,uhauka  prison  three  days.  The  third  day  about  -i  o'clock  they  called 
it t \  name.  1  walked  forward,  and  the  guards  ordered  me  to  follow 
1 1n*  oMMirt  of  soldiers,  who  put  me  into  an  automobile  ambulance,  what 
wo  rail  a  Mack  Maria.  This  vehicle  hurried  us  through  space,  and 
alter  about  'JO  minutes"  ride  I  got  out  in  front  of  a  large  handsome 
L>mldiug  w'hich  was  Beturka  prison  in  Moscow.  There,  after  going 
through  a  long  way  of  winding  corridors,  I  was  put  into  a  cell  with    i 

I  .  men.     There  were  sleeping  accommodations  for  23  in  the  cell.   ; 
V^iiiii   1   had  to  take  the  floor,  but  only  for  one  night.     The  next   { 

x\x\    I  wo   from  the  cell  were  shot  and  one  released.     I  stayed  in   ; 
lioiurka  li\e  days,  making  my  imprisonment  a  matter  of  11  days,   j 
lint,  like  in  the  first  prison,  I  used  almost  every  minute  trying  to   j 
dunk  of  some  way  of  establishing  contact  with  the  American  officials  : 
hi   ollicinls  of  some  of  the  other  governments,  principally  the  neu- 
ii  1 1  nations,  mot  from  time  to  time  durimr  mv  stav  in  Russia.    None 
h!  i  ho  loiters  that   1  wrote  wore  delivered,  and  no  declarations  ad- 
*|ii-    oil  to  Holshovik  ministers  brought  results.     I  wrote  to  the  Red 
I'm.-.,  tolling  thorn  1  needed  medicine:  to  the  V.  M.  C.  A.,  telling 
ilirm   I   needed   food.  because  I   had  hail  none.     1  did  not  write,  of 
.  imipv,    to    individual,   because   that    would    have   connected   them 
with  mo  in  prison  and  resulted  in  their  immediate  arrest.     I  wrote 

I I  .ii  to  the  Swedish  consul  general,  to  the  Norwegian  minister,  to  the 
Vmorioaii  eonsul  general,  to  Commercial  Attache  Dr.  Huntington, 
ill,  of  oourso.  otlicially :  but  none  of  those  letters  were  ever  delivered. 

It  happened  that  one  of  the  guard-  in  this  part  of  the  prison  was 
\  Lettish  soldier  who  had  boon  to  America.  He  had  lived  in  Law- 
ii'ihv,  Kaiw.  Having  boon  there  myself  upon  one  occasion,  1  would 
ii'llx  him  as  he  parsed  to  and  fro,  and  got  to  be  on  rather  good  terms. 
I  decided  that  1  was  going  to  try  to  bribe  this  man.  as  the  only  means 
,»i  iveapo,  for  I  was  faoed  with  the  conditions  that  I  either  had  to 
tu\e  to  death,  or  be  <hot  in  execution  or  if  caught  bribing,  the 
|ienalt\   for  which  wa<  death. 

I  u  \  In-  ivll  of  Heturka  prison  with  me  were  five  English  sailors,  who 
wrio  >o  weak  from  Mar\ati-Mi  that  they  «mmiM  not  walk  across  the  . 
loom.  rhe\  and  overx  one  in  that  cell  warned  mo  against  attempting 
to  bribe.  They  said  it  would  mean  my  own  death^  and  likewise  tta 
doaih  of  i ho  prison  guard.  1  could  see  no  other  way.  Coincidental^ 
i lie  day  1  wrote  the  letter  to  the  Swedish  consul  general — thinking  ill 
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American  officials  were  in  prison  some  place — one  of  the  prisoners 
mv  cell  received  80  rubles  baked  in  a  loaf  of  bread  sent  in  from  his 
nily.  I  borrowed  this,  and  for  the  other  20  used  a  few  rubles  that 
r  secretary  had  hid  in  his  sock,  which  they  did  not  find  when  they 
rched  him,  and  10  rubles  additional  I  got  from  one  of  the  English 
lors. 

Fhis  letter  I  wrote  to  the  Swedish  consul  general  told  him  that 
vas  in  prison;  that  I  had,  as  he  knew,  a  diplomatic  passport;  that 
Fas  conscious  of  no  wrong;  that  my  mission  to  Russia  was  entirely 
peaceful  one ;  that  I  had  taken  no  part  in  politics ;  and  I  asked  him 

every  assistance.  This  letter  I  took  to  this  guard  and  said,  "  In- 
sed  in  this  envelope,  together  with  a  letter,  is  100  rubles.  I  am  not 
ering  it  to  you  as  a  bribe.  You  do  not  have  to  take  any  money  from 
.     Deliver  this  letter  and  100  rubles  will  be  given  you  and  more.* 

course,  this  was  a  bribe.  I  said  it  was  not,  to  him,  being  my  crude 
domacy.    He  refused  to  take  it,  explaining  the  instance  of  one  of 

guards  being  shot  for  the  same  offense  about  two  weeks  before  in 
s  very  same  prison.  The  man  who  offered  the  bribe  was  also  shot, 
t  I  replied  that  I  was  unjustly  being  held:  that  I  had  done  every- 
ng  in  my  power  by  correspondence  to  get  my  case  brought  to  trial, 
xwing  my  documents  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  exonerate  me, 
1  that  I  thought  he  and  every  Russian  was  sufficiently  interested  in 
ring  foreigners  of  diplomatic  status  taken  care  of  while  in  Russia. 
:  refused  the  aid  I  sought.  I  went  back  to  my  cell  very  discon- 
ate. 

There  was  in  the  door  of  our  cell  the  usual  little  peephole  covered 
th  a  blind,  such  as  is  the  door  of  every  cell  in  a  Russian  prison, 
►out  two  hours  afterwards  he  opened  the  blind  of  the  hole,  calling 
'  name.  This  guard  said,  "  Simmons,  if  you  have  that  letter  with 
i  and  can  put  it  through  to  me  immediately,  I  will  try,"  and  he  no 
►re  than  said  it  before  that  letter  addressed  to  the  Swedish  Consul 
neral  was  through  the  hole,  and  down  it  went  into  his  boot.  I 
v  that  through  the  peephole.  During  36  hours  elapsing  after  that 
ras  one  nervous  man.  But  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  a  calling 
•d  bearing  Dr.  Huntington's  name,  with  a  package  having  a  loaf 
bread  and  a  few  toilet  articles,  was  given  me,  veritably  a  godsend, 
I  on  the  back  of  the  card  was  written,  "  Hold  vour  nerve.  vVe  will 
/e  you  soon." 

Four  hours  after  that  the  Swedish  consul  general,  accompanied 
the  acting  American  consul  general,  came  in  an  automobile  to  the 
ison  and  effected  my  release. 

Sow,  to  come  back  to  my  point,  I  in  this  prison  came  in  contact 
th  a  great  many  people.  It  gave  me  a  very  excellent  opportunity, 
ntlemen,  to  see  the  kind  of  men  that  were  in  there,  and  to  learn 
sir  opinions,  and  to  hear  about  the  causes  causing  their  arrest.  In 
ibanka  prison,  where  I  had  85  fellow  prisoners,  the  personnel  sur- 
ised  me.  I  expected  to  find  princes  and  men  of  all  titles,  and 
)italists,  and  men  of  the  caliber  classed  with  these.  There  w7ere  a 
v  of  these,  but  the  majority  I  would  term  the  middle  class,  me- 
mics,  printers,  peasants — many  peasants — small  manufacturers, 
diers,  priests,  workmen,  officers  (army  and  navy),  and  professional 
n,  students,  etc. 
Senator  Sterling.  Merchants! 
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Mr.  Simmons.  Merchants;  many  small  merchants.  This  situation 
interested  me  so  much  that  I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to  use  the 
opportunity.  There  was  a  forester  among  the  prisoners,  and  there 
were  sawmill  owners.  I  got  considerable  information  along  the  line 
of  my  investigation  in  the  parts  of  the  country  where  these  men  were 
located.  Not  only  were  many  of  these  prisoners  not  of  the  upper 
classes,  but  I  know  that  I  will  surprise  you  when  I  tell  you  that  80 
per  cent  did  not  know  the  cause  of  their  arrest — not  80  per  cent 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  say  that  80  per  cent  did  not  know  why 
they  had  been  arrested  ? 

Sir.  Simmons.  Eighty  per  cent  did  not  know  why  they  were  ar- 
rested.    Arrests  generally  were  being  made  without  giving  the 
charge.    On  the  second  day  in  this  prison  there  was  a  lawyer  by  the 
name  of  Velenken,  a  very  cultured  rellow,  a  high-type  Jew.    He  had 
"been  the  legal  counsel  for  the  British  consulate  in  Moscow.    He  was 
about  34  years  of  age.    He  was  a  real  patriot,  actuated  by  high 
motives.    <He  had  many  opportunities  to  leave  Russia,  but  he  would 
not  do  it,  because  he  said  in  revolution  was  the  time  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  Russia  ought  to  stand  by  the  country.    After  his  arrest  the 
special  council  gave  him  one  short  hearing,  and  they  sentenced  him  to 
be  shot.    He  came  to  me  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  aroused  me 
from  sleep  off  the  floor,  and  he  said,  "  Simmons,t  will  you  come  and 
talk  with  me?    I  die  at  6.    Tell  me  about  Siberia."    He  had  never 
been  there.    "  Tell  me  about  America.    Tell  me  anything  to  keep  my 
mind  off  my  awful  fate."    I  got  up  and  went  over  and  sat  on  the 
side  of  his  bunk.    He  had  unfortunately  been  in  prison  a  great  while 
and  could  occupy  a  bunk.    I  talked,  trying  to  cheer  him,  for  over  an 
hour  and  a  quarter.    He  then  wrote  a  letter  to  his  sister,  which  he 
gave  me  to  deliver.    T  afterwards  delivered  it.     He  sent  a  verbal 
message  of  esteem  and  good-by  to  Ambassador  Francis.     Soldiers 
came  about  half  an  hour  afterwards.    They  led  Mr.  Velenken  out 
in  the  usual  formation  that  all  prisoners  realized  meant  to  be  shot 
He  never  returned.    His  brother  later  told  me  he  had  been  shot,  and 
the  officials  refused  to  surrender  his  body. 

That  same  day  they  led  out  a  young  prince.  He  rebelled,  in  con- 
t  rast  to  the  nerve  and  resignation  of  Velenken. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  was  he  charged  with?    Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Velenken  had  been  charged  with  counter-revolution, 
lint  he  had  done,  he  told  me,  nothing  to  overthrow  the  Bolshevik 
government.  During  his  hearing  they  said,  "  If  we  let  you  off,  will 
you  promise  to  help  us  and  do  all  you  can  to  extend  our  cause?  "  He 
replied, "" No;  T  can  not."  And  he  walked  to  death  with  resignation 
That  was  the  most  pitiful  sight  that  I  ever  saw.  The  sad  duty  fell  tc 
me  of  relating  the  details  to  his  brothers  in  London,  as  I  came 
through. 

The  prince,  whose  name  I  thought  I  had,  was  led  out  for  execution 
without  trial.  There  was  not  a  day  passed  that  the  same  soldiei 
formation  did  not  take  men  out  of  that  cell,  and  many  of  them  weal 
to  death  without  accusation  or  trial. 

Now,  this  is  not  hearsay.  You  have  heard  of  these  terrors,  but  1 
was  present  and  saw  them. 

Senator  Overman.  Expecting  every  minute  to  be  shot  yourself  I 
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'Sir.  Simmons.  I  did  not  know.  They  told  me  I  was  to  be  tried. 
No  one  knew  his  fate.  When  they  called  out  my  name  that  day  when 
I  was  moved  from  one  prison  to  another,  they  tell  me  I  turned  very 
white. 

Senator  Sterling.  So  far  as  a  trial  was  concerned,  do  you  know 
anvthing  about  their  form  of  trial  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No:  only  what  I  was  told.  The  lawyer  who  was 
r>hot  said  it  was  a  perfect  farce.  The  head  of  this  council,  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Peters,  had  been  in  England  and,  I  believe]  there 
was  convicted  of  crime.    Of  that  I  am  not  positive. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Some  one  has  described  him  here  as  a  man  of 
pleasant  manners,  this  particular  lord  high  executioner. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  a  man  of  rather  pleasant  appear- 
ance and  very  youthful  looking.  At  the  same  time  ho  was  a  man 
without  principle  and  with  no  compunctions  about  ordering  death 
penalties.  The  consul  general,  I  think  it  was,  of  Italy,  told  me  at 
the  consulate  of  an  experience  happening  at  the  time  they  were  aid- 
ing me  to  get  my  effects  away  from  the  Bolsheviks  after  my  libera- 
tion. He  saw  Peters  sign  an  order  for  the  execution  of  71  officers, 
and  never  even  read  the  names.  While  Peters  was  talking  to  him  he 
picked  up  his  pen  and  wrote  perfunctorily  his  name,  ordering  every 
one  of  those  men  to  death. 

Senator  Nelson.  Those  were  officers  of  the  old  army? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Now,  one  day  while  I  was  there  they  took  out  21  with  the  same 
formation,  only  more  soldiers.  I  heard  that  those  men  all  went  to 
their  doom  because  outside  they  had  20  who  had  just  been  arrested, 
and  they  had  to  make  room.  I  can  not  testify  to  the  actual  execu- 
tion of  these  men,  but  they  went  out  under  similar  formalities,  which 
the  prisoners  considered  prima  facie  evidence. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  never  came  back? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Never  came  back. 

Senator  Sterling.  With  reference  to  many  of  them,  they  could 
have  had  no  better  excuse? 

Mr.  Simmons.  None  whatever. 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  the  sad  case  of  a  peasant  that  T  got  particu- 
larly close  to.  There  were  many  peasants  prisoners,  but  this  man 
met  his  doom  while  I  was  there.  He  was  shot  because  he  would  not 
jrive  up  his  food  he  bad  raised.  I  guess  he  was  trying  to  organize 
men  in  his  particular  village  to  resist  the  action  of  the  poor  commit- 
tees. The  campaigns  of  those  poor  committees,  as  I  explained,  were 
to  requisition  food  and  to  incite  class  antagonism  among  the  peasants. 
He  was  an  illiterate  man,  but  not  an  ignorant  man.  You  hear  about 
:he  illiterary  of  Russia,  especially  among  the  peasants.  Their  close 
xmnection  with  the  soil,  in  trying  to  make  ends  meet  on  the  farm, 
?ngenders  a  judgment,  a  common  sense,  which  makes  them,  although 
illiterate,  not  ignorant.  I  am  sure  that  we  have  in  our  respective 
jommunities  men  who  can  not  read  and  write,  on  farms,  who  are  per- 
fectly qualified  to  vote.  This  peasant  was  that  kind,  and  in  them  is 
he  hope  of  Russian  democracy. 

Another  victim  was  a  mechanic,  a  specialist  on  compound  marine 
mgines.  He  had  worked  for  the  navy  under  the  Czar,  under  the 
provisional  government,  and  was  returned  by  the  Bolsheviki  on  the 
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same  job.  They  called  on  him  to  become  affiliated  with  the  workmen's 
government,  or  the  Bolsheviki.  He  refused,  saying,  "  I  am  not  a 
politician.  I  am  entirely  wrapped  up  in  my  work.  I  am  happy  in 
work.  I  do  not  want  to  join  any  organization."  But  that  would  not 
do.  They  arrested  him.  He  was  of  as  quiet  and  easy  a  temperament 
as  any  man  I  ever  met.  They  brought  him  to  prison.  When  I  left 
lie  had  had  a  trial  and  was  expecting  to  be  shot. 

A  high  priest  of  the  church  was  there.  He  had  been  preaching  ser- 
mons publicly  denouncing  the  immorality  of  the  Bolsheviki.  They 
imprisoned  him  and  shot  him.  This  priest  told  me  that  he  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Dr.  Mott,  of  America. 

Senator  Nelson.  Dr.  von  Mach? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Dr.  Mott,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Senator  Wolcott.  John  R.  Mott. 

Mr.  Simmons.  He  had  been  in  Russia  on  the  Root  commission.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  taken  some  of  Dr.  Mott's  writings  and  translated 
them  into  Russian.  He  thought  a  great  deal  of  him.  He  also  told 
me  about  the  relationship  of  the  church,  which  I  think  it  may  be  well 
to  bring  in  here.  His  name  was  Vest  or  Goff.  He  explained  that  he 
was  a  priest — they  call  them  "  popes  "  in  Russia — and  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  denounce  immorality,  wrong,  and  injustice  wherever  he 
saw  it,  and  he  said,  "Although  I  know  I  will  die  for  this,  I  am  glad 
I  did  it."'  He  was  a  wonderful  old  man.  I  became  verv  fond  of  him. 
I  played  chess  with  him,  and  came  to  know  him  quite  well. 

Senator  Sterling.  He  was  an  old  man,  vou  sav? 

Mr.  Simmons.  A  man  about  64  or  65  years  old,  but  very  alert, 
mentally  as  well  as  physically.  He  told  me  of  an  instance  in  Baku 
where  a  priest  referred  to  the  Bolshevik  movement  as  "  an  emana- 
tion from  hell.?'  For  that  thev  arrested  him.  Over  3,000  men. 
women,  and  children  stormed  that  prison  and  got  the  priest  out  and 
carried  him  around  the  streets  of  Baku  on  their  shoulders.  He  said 
that  the  Bolsheviki  could  not  open  their  mouths  in  the  Russian 
Church,  and  he  said  that  the  awful  terrorism  that  the  Bolsheviks 
had  been  perpetrating,  which  had  existed  and  did  exist,  had  driven 
people  closer  to  the  church  than  ever  he  had  seen  them  before.  Now 
that  thev  found  that  every  other  means  was  taken  from  them,  everv 
possible  retreat  closed,  they  were  crowding  the  churches  to  the  doors. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  church  in  the  end  will 
prove  the  rallying  center  for  the  anti-Bolshevik  forces? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  think  it  certainly  will  be  one  of  the  principal  far- 
tors:  no  doubt  of  it.  That  priest  took  the  occasion,  knowing  that  I 
was  an  official  of  the  American  Government,  thinking  that  it  was 
the  last  duty  he  could  perhaps  perform  for  Russia,  to  beg  me  to  go 
back  and  tell  the  American  people,  "For  God's  sake,  send  us  help.v 
He  was  speaking,  gentlemen,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  large  class 
of  people  that  he  represented. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  kind  of  help  did  you  understand  him  to 
mean  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Release  from  this  terrible  oppression,  this  tryanni- 
cal  rule  of  a  small  class  that,  represented  the  depraved  elements, 
largely;  people  carrying  on  propaganda  to  engender  class  antagonism. 
They  are  the  ones  that  constitute  the  Bolsheviki  to-day.  I  ought  to 
say,  partially  to  correct  the  statement  that  I  made  this  morning,  that 
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there  are  among  the  followers  of  the  Bolsheviki  some  honest  people 
who  have  been  caught  up  In  the  psychology  of  the  theories  of  Bol- 
shevism, and  others  who,  in  their  terribly  distressed  physical  con- 
dition, believe  that  in  this  is  the  only  means  left  for  them  to  pre- 
serve their  lives. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  rule,  then,  to  a  large  extent  by  a  reign  of 
terror? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  prove  now.  Are 
ihese  instances  interesting  to  you? 

Senator  Overman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  can  give  you  many  more.  I  just  want  to  use 
enough  to  illustrate  the  point. 

One  man  was  the  owner  of  a  sawmill,  a  very  intelligent  fellow, 
ind  because  he  would  not  give  over  his  industry  and  because  the 
employees  of  his  industry  begged  him  not  to  give  it  over— for  he 
mew  that  his  product  was  needed  in  the  city  to  meet  local  needs, 
bis  being  the  only  mill  that  was  running  at  that  time — they  threw 
lim  into  the  prison.    His  case  had  not  come  to  trial  when  I  left. 

Another  man  was  a  small  merchant  who  had  some  goods  to  sell 
hat  he  had  saved  and  stored.  There  was  not  a  large  amount.  I 
?an  not  sav  exactly  how  much,  but  there  was  relatively  a  small 
]uantity  of  textile  goods.  Because  he  offered  them  for  sale  at  a 
:ime  when  all  of  these  particular  goods  were  supposed  to  have  been 
confiscated — they  had  taken  over  all  warehouses  and  deposits  with 
ng  stocks  in  the  country — they  arrested  him  and  threw  him  into 
orison  for  speculation. 

Xow,  gentlemen,  when  these  men  went  to  prison,  what  do  you 
hink  became  of  their  families?  They  had  no  money  that  they  could 
ret  their  hands  on,  and  they  felt  compelled  to  be  there  to  protect 
heir  homes,  because  at  this  time  lives  were  more  or  less  in  danger 
very  hour  of  the  day.  To  be  away  from  their  homes  produced  a  ter- 
-ible  worry  in  the  minds  of  conscientious  men,  and  the  psychology 
>f  that  cell  was  the  most  depressing  experience  that  I  ever  expect  to 
lave.  Those  men  could  hardly  be  made  to  talk,  eat,  or  sleep, 
rhey  walked  the  floors  like  caged  lions,  wondering  why  they  were 
:herc\  what  all  this  meant,  and  what  was  going  to  be  their  end. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  wondering  about  their  families? 

Mr.  Simmons.  And  wondering  about  their  families  at  home. 

Xow.  I  will  go  just  a  minute  to  the  other  prison  and  give  you  an 
idea  what  was  in  that  prison.  I  told  you  about  the  five  English 
sailors  that  came  on  H.  M.  S.  Attentive  to  the  White  Sea.  This  was 
*fore  any  formal  landing  at  Archangel ;  a  party  of  five  sailors  and 
in  officer  were  out  on  duty  of  reconnoissance.  They  were  in  a  motor 
y>at.  Overtaken  by  a  large  armed  boat — Bolshevik  cruiser — they 
twp  forced  to  get  aboard  after  being  fired  on  and  made  to  stop. 
They  were  sent  down  to  Moscow  prison  as  prisoners  of  war.  Those 
nen  had  not  the  strength,  after  28  days,  to  walk  across  that  cell. 

Our  food,  gentlemen,  which  is  the  same  in  all  prisons,  was  two  serv- 
ags  of  weak  soup,  made  out  of  dried  fish,  and  if  you  ever  tasted 
nything  more  bitter  and  unpalatable,  I  would  be  surprised.  In  ad- 
ition  to  that  they  allowed  us  at  first  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
read,  and  then  one-eighth  of  :i  pound.  At  6  o'clock  in  the  morning 
e  ate  bread  with  hot  water,  not  tea.  It  is  impossible  for  anybody 
>  exist  long  on  such  a  frugal  allowance. 
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Another  man,  and  this  I  want  to  refer  to,  was  a  rich  man,  with, 
the  title  of  count.  They  gave  him  his  release  on  payment  of  50,000 
rubles.  According  to  their  announced  policy,  having  a  title  this  man 
should  have  been  executed.  It  shows  that  where  there  was  some- 
thing to  be  gained,  something  to  be  collected,  where  officials  evidently 
could  be  benefited  materially,  they  had  neither  policy  nor  scruples. 
They  would  let  many  men  off  on  the  payment  of  trig  sums  of  money, 
but  this  certainly  did  not  make  them  immune  from  arrest  soon  again, 
as  instances  I  heard  about  plainly  demonstrated. 

Senator  Sterling.  Now,  to  whom  did  that  money  go,  do  you  sup- 
pose ;  to  the  prison  authorities  or  to  somebody  higher  up  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  To  somebody  higher  up,  I  should  say.  I  do  not 
think  it  went  to  the  prison  authorities.  Every  time  he  was  taken 
out  of  the  cell — he  made  a  dozen  trips  in  connection  with  it — he  al- 
ways would  be  taken  away  from  prison  in  an  automobile,  evidently 
to  some  tribunal,  some  place  where  his  case  wTas  handled. 

Now,  that  is  the  situation,  which  shows  you  what  terrorism  in 
Russia  exists,  and  I  want  to  try  to  impress  it  upon  your  minds  that 
it  was  terrible.  Wherever  one  went  you  heard  the  wails  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  general,  on  the  trains,  on  the  steamboats,  on  which  I 
would  ride  and  where  I  would  talk  with  people.  Absolutely  uni- 
versal in  Russia  is  the  condemnation  of  the  Bolsheviks.  Of  course, 
everything  said  in  protest  is  said  in  a  whisper,  because  if  any  man 
opens  his  mouth  on  the  street  or  elsewhere  in  public  he  is  gone.  You 
ask,  "  Why  do  they  not  spread  an  organized  movement  against  Bol- 
shevism ? "  It  is  because  they  are  alert  and  know  the  advantage  of 
making  an  example  of  everybody  they  can  in  that  line. 

Now,  the  Russian  people  can  not  be  overlooked.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  Russians.  It  was  said — I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been 
officially  proved — that  they  gave  7,000,000  men  to  the  war.  Anyhow, 
according  to  English  statistics,  they  have  the  largest  casualty  list. 

Senator  Sterling.  Russia  has? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  Senator.  They  have  been  our  allies,  and  much 
of  the  fighting  they  did  helped  the  war,  and  this  leaves  us  a  debtor 
to  aid  them  now  in  the  very  throes  of  distress  and  despair.  It  is  even 
saM  that  some  of  the  peasants  themselves  are  on  their  knees  praying 
(o  the  American  President  for  relief. 

Senator  Sterling.  Would  they  welcome  any  assistance  that  would 
relieve  them  from  the  terrors  of  Bolshevism? 

Mr.  Simmons.  They  are  praying  for  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  involved  armed  assistance? 

Mr.  Simmons.  It  can  not  be  done  in  any  other  way. 

Senator  Sterling.  Why? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Because  arms  are  ruling  and  subjecting. 

Now,  I  am  down  to  the  question  of  government.  There  is  no  co- 
hesion in  the  Bolshevik  government.  For  instance,  I  found  that  at 
the.  time  thev  held  the  Fifth  Ail-Russian  Soviet  in  Moscow  in  Jul  v. 
in  different  villages  the  peasants  hardlv  knew  that  there  was  such  a 
thing.  They  had  not  sent  anybody  to  represent  them  nor  had  they 
any  say  as  to  who  was  to  go  to  Moscow.  This  idea  that  the  Bolshe- 
viki  have  a  government  that  extends  over  Bolshevik  or  central  Rus- 
sia is  not  a  fact.  Of  course,  there  were  peasants  in  that  soviet  as- 
scmhlw  but  thev  wore  a  few  ca refill lv  selected  bv  the  heads  so  as  to 
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now  that  they  were  thoroughly  in  sympathy  and  in  accord  with 
lem,  and  who  came  from  what  they  call  the  proletariat  class  of  the 
easants. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  landless  peasants? 
Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

(Thereupon,  at  3.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess 
ntil  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  which  time  the  subcommittee  went  into  execu- 
ve  session.  The  following  testimony  was  taken,  the  name  of  the 
itness  not  being  disclosed/because  he  feared  the  results  of  its  being 
lade  known  who  gave  this  testimony:) 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION. 

*       TESTIMONY  OF  ME. . 


(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Maj.  Humes.  When  did  you  return  from  Russia? 

Mr. .  I  returned  from  Russia  late  in  the  fall  of  1917.    I  left 

'etrograd  November  6,  the  night  the  Bolsheviki  uprising  took  place. 

left  with  my  wife  by  the  Siberian  Express,  going  through  to  Har- 
>in,  in  Manchuria,  then  south  by  the  Southern  Chinese  Railroad  to 
apan. 

Maj.  Humes.  Will  you  just  state  in  your  own  way  the  economical 
.nd  industrial  condition  of  affairs  in  Russia  and  the  general  con- 
lition  that  existed  with  reference  to  the  government? 

Senator  Overman.  He  was  not  there  during  the  Bolsheviki  regime. 

Maj.  Humes.  He  was  there  when  it  started,  and  is  familiar  with 
things  that  have  developed  so  far  as  his  own  plant  is  concerned  and 
his  own  business. 

Mr. .  Of  course,  I  saw  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  Bolshe- 
viki uprisings,  which  had  been  forming  for  several  months  before  I 
left.  Of  course,  I  should  be  glad  to  tell  you  what  I  know  about  it.  I 
had  lived  in  Russia,  up  untilthe  time  of  my  leaving,  about  23  years, 
and  naturally  am  familiar  with  the  country,  which  I  have  traveled 
over  extensively,  and  the  people  of  all  classes,  and  their  main  charac- 
teristics to  some  extent,  and  their  psychology. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  speak  the  language? 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  been  carrying  on  a  manufacturing 
establishment  over  there? 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir ;  we  had  a  large  factor}^. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  in  European  Russia  ( 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  is  the  state  of  industry  there  now,  since  this 
Jolsheviki  revolution,  to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  .  As  I  said  just  now,  the  production  of  our  plant  fell 

o  such  an  unreasonable  figure  that  along  in — T  think  it  was — Au- 
gust, 1917,  we  found  that  with  the  high  wages — the  wages  had  been 
ncreasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  by  August  of  1017  they  had 
>robably  reached  a  figure  of  perhaps  six  or  seven  times  what  they 
lad  been  prior  to  the  revolution — we  found  we  were  losing  about 
lalf  a  million  rubles  a  month  on  our  operations,  so  I  made  a  proposi- 
ion  to  the  Kerensky  government,  which  was  in  power  then,  that  if 
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thev  wished  to  continue  the  manufacture  of  munitions  we  would 
gladly  turn  our  plant  over  to  them  on  terms  which  would  be  mutu- 
ally satisfactory.  That  proposition  was  taken  up  by  the  Kerensky 
government,  and  along  about  the  middle  of  Septeml>er  we  formally 
turned  the  plant  over  to  the  government,  and  they  continued  the 
manufacture  of  munitions.  Things  were  going  so  badly,  both  in 
the  manufacturing  branch  of  our  business  and  also  in  the  selling  de- 
partment, that  T  had  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  come  over  to  New  York  and  consult  with  our  principal  stock- 
holders as  to  what  our  future  policy  should  be,  and  I  had  made  all 
arrangements  several  weeks  ahead  of  the  date  I  actually  left  with 
that  in  view,  knowing  that  it  was  very  difficult  at  that  time  to  get 
transportation,  so  my  leaving  on  the  night  the  Bolshevik  rising 
broke  out  was  quite  incidental. 

Our  trip  through  Siberia  was  extremely  disagreeable,  because  at 
every  large  station  where  the  train  stopped  there  was  a  meeting  of 
these  returning  soldiers  that  were  deserting  the  army  in  large  num- 
bers even  at  that  early  date,  and  they  had  meetings  to  decide*  what 
thev  should  do  with  the  bourgeois  who  were  traveling  on  the  cxpivss 
trains — whether  they  would  throw  them  out  and  take  possession 
themselves  and  put  us  on  freight  cars  or  whether  they  would  allow 
us  to  go  through :  but.  fortunately  for  us,  the  sense  of  each  of  those 
meetings  was  that  wTe  should  be  allowed  to  continue,  which  we  did, 

reaching  ,  which   was  our  first   destination,  about   (>f>  hours 

later. 

We  have  been  informed  by  the  State  Department  that  last  summer 
our  office  building  had  been  confiscated  by  the  Bolsheviki  on  account 
of  the  nonpayment  of  a  levy  of  some  JS7,000  rubles. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  do  you  know  about  manufacturing  there?  Is 
vour  factory  running? 

Mr. .  We  have  been  informed  bv  a  man  who  came  out  of 

Russia  in  August  that  our  factory  is  now  closed  down,  simply  be- 
cause there  was  no  work  for  the  men  to  do.  no  raw  material  to  be 
gotten.  Our  boilers  were  fired  bv  oil,  which  we  used  to  get  from 
tin 

Senator  Nklsox.  What  is  the  svstem  of  taxation  there?  Is  the 
real  estate  taxed  in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  .  It  was  under  the  old  government.     There  was  a  real 

estate  tax,  and  then  a  property  tax,  and  also  an  income  tax. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  had  three  taxes,  then? 

Mr. .  There  were  other  small  taxes,  less  important  taxes. 

For  instance,  a  trading  tax  and  a  tax  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  on 
business  Then  our  agents  had  to  pay  an  individual  tax  in  order  to 
carrv  on  their  business;  of  course,  in  the  towns  and  cities  there  were 
also  municipal  taxes. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  levy  on  your  building  could  not  be  the  taxes 
for  a  year,  then? 

Mr. .  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  must  have  been  simply  blackmail. 

Mr.  .  Blackmail  and  an  arbitrary  levy  because,  I  suppose, 

they  happened  to  want  87,000  rubles,  so  they  told  us  we  would  hav% 
to  get  it,  but  which  our  man  evidently  refused,  which  he  did  rightly 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  building  was  confiscated. 
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Along  in  the  summer  of  1917  the  peasants  living  on  our  property 
lp  in seized  our  property  up  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Seized  your  property  ? 

Mr.  .  Yes;  seized  our  property.    That  was  along  in  tha 

summer  of  1917,  before  the  Bolsheviki  usurped  the  powers  of  the 
government. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  under  the  Kerensky  government? 

Mr.  .  That  wras  under  the  Kerensky   government.     They 

hased  away  the  superintendent  and  all  our  men,  taking  charge  them- 
elves. 

With  regard  to  the  industrial  conditions  before  the  Bolsheviki 
•ising  started,  with  the  revolution  of  March,  1917,  we  found  that 
here  were  quite  a  number  of  so-called  Americans  who  had  returned 
o  Russia  almost  immediately  after  the  revolution,  commencing,  prob- 
ibly,  to  arrive  in  April  of  1917. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  sort  of  people  were  they  2  They  were 
>eople  who  had  been  here,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr. .  People  who  had  been  in  this  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  they  Hebrews? 

Mr.  .  A  large  number  of  them  were — that  is,  Hebrew  by 

•ace,  non-Slavs — and  we  were  continually  meeting  these  men  on  ail 
iorts  of  labor  conditions,  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  rates 
>f  remuneration,  and  quite  a  number  of  them  spoke  English. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  had  lived  in  this  country  for  a  number  of 
'ears? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Neuson.  But  had  not  taken  out  their  citizenship  papers? 

Mr. .  I  can  not  answer  for  that,  because  it  did  not  occur  to 

ne  to  ask. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  assumed  control  of  this  labor  organi- 
ation? 

Mr.  .  Yes;  they  were  the  moving  spirit  in  all  these  labor 

inions  and  arbitration  and  conciliation  committees  that  were  formed 
here. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  had  to  deal  with  them? 

Mr. .  We  had  to  deal  with  them. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  vou  know  whether  thev  were  I.  W.  W.'s 
r  not  ? 

Mr.   .  Well,   thev   acted  like   thev   were.     T   do   not   know 

hether  they  were  or  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  socialists. 

Mr.  .  Yes;   all   socialists,   avowed   socialists,   but   whether 

ley  were  I.  W.  W.'s  formally.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  here  a  cut- 
ng  from  the  New  York  Times,  the  illustrated  supplement  of  last 
unday,  containing  a  ^roup  embracing  most  of  the  important  Bol- 
levilt  leaders  in  Kussia  at  the  present  time.  T  think  the  picture 
>eaks  for  itself,  without  any  comment. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  any  of  these  Americans,  so  called,  men 
ho  had  come  from  America  holding  any  positions? 

Mr. .  That  I  can  not  tell  you,  Senator.     None  of  these  men 

re  known  to  me  except  I  know  the  names  of  some  of  them,  having 
etrd  of  them  after  I  left  Russia. 

8572a— 19 21 
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Senator  Overman.  You  do  not  recognize  the  face  of  anyone  here! 

Mr. .  There  is  one  on  the  extreme  side,  as  you  are  looking  at 

the  picture,  which  looks  a  little  like  Maxim  Gorky  to  me,  but  f  dc 
not  know  whether  it  is  or  not.  Tchitcherin  is  there,  the  man  with  the 
black  beard  and  a  bald  head,  in  the  middle  of  the  group.  Tchitcherin 
is  the  so-called  foreign  minister. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Is  Lenine  here  ? 

Mr. .  No,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  Tchitcherin  a  Russian? 

Mr. .  Yes ;  he  is  the  son  of  a  professor  at  one  of  the  Moscow 

universities. 

Senator  Sterling.  He  is  the  present  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 

Mr. — .  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Humes.  A  moment  ago  you  said  something  about  the  coop- 
erative organization  that  had  grown  up  throughout  Russia.  What  is 
that? 

Mr. .  The  zemstvo. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  are  they? 

Mr. .  The  zemstvo  is  not  a  cooperative  organization  at  alL 

They  are  the  local  councils. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  local  village  government,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  .  Not  the  village  government;  no,  sir.     Each  so-called 

government  of  Russia,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  our  State,  is 
divided  up  into  provinces.  Each  province  has  its  own  central 
zemstvo.  and  in  a  province,  if  it  is  a  large  one,  there  may  be  two  or 
three  branches  of  the  zemstvo,  and  in  each  town  government,  for  in- 
stance, the  government  of  Moscow,  there  are  13  of  what  I  call  coun- 
ties, each  of  which  has  its  local  zemstvo,  and  in  the  city  of  Mos- 
cow there  is  a  main  zemstvo  which  controls  to  a  certain  extent  the 
activities  of  all  the  local  zemstvos  of  that  particular  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  among  the  peasants  who  are  settled  in  the 
villages  they  have  village  governments,  what  they  call  the  mirs? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  a  sort  of  local  peasant  government? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  are  the  functions  or  jurisdictions  of  th- 
zemstvo:  just  exactly  what  are  they? 

Mr. .  The  zemstvo  has  the  power  of  taxation,  local  taxation 

and  with  the  proceeds  of  the  taxation  they  maintain  highways 
throughout  the  district,  the  hospitals,  and  the  village  schools. 

Senator' Nelson.  The  nearest  that  would  come  to  it  would  be  oflTj 
system  of  county  government  in  the  West  ?     They  are  like  our  count 
commissioners? 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  a  good  parallel. 

Senator  Overman.  I  notice  on  the  maj)  here  that  one  portion 
called  Greater  Russia,  and  then  a  little  below  that  is  Little  Ru 
and  then  again  Great  Russia.     Can  you  explain  that? 

Mr. .  No;  I  have  not  noticed  that  on  the  map. 

Senator  Nelson.  Those  names  come  from  away  back  in  the  hi 
of  Russia.  The  center  of  the  Slavic  race  that  came  from  the  Dan 
and  settled  in  Little  Russia,  with  Kiev  as  its  capitol,  is  Little  Ru« 
and  then,  as  they  advanced  north,  taking  Moscow  and  Novgorod 
Lake  Ilmer,  they  called  themselves  as  they  occupied  it,  Grei 
Russia. 
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►enator  Overman.  But  you  notice  that  Greater  Russia  is  away 

rn  here. 

lenator  Nei^jon.  Yes;  but  here  is  where  it  began,  from  the  Danube 

[  the  mouth  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  went  up. 

Ir.  Simmons.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion  there,  T 

ik  that  is  the  territory  at  present  occupied  by  Great  Russia, 

?reas  the  Little  Russians  occupy  the  portion  there  which  is  the 

raine. 

•enator  Nelson.  Yes;  the  western  part  of  the  Ukraine. 

enator  Overman.  There  are  some  Little  Russians  there  very  close 

he  Cossacks. 

Ir.  Simmons.  I  think  you  will  find  a  greater  number  of  the  Little 

Asians  there  than  in  the  other  different  divisions. 

enator  Sterling.  You  were  talking  about  the  zemstvos.     How 

the  zemstvos,  in  their  functions  of  government,  differ  from  the 

iets? 

[r.  .  The  meml>ers  of  the  zemstvo  were  elected  by  popular 

?  in  which  the  different  classes  took  part,  the  landowners,  the 
•chant  class,  and  the  peasants,  so  it  differs  fundamentally  from 

soviet  government  in  that  the  soviet  government  is  a  govern - 
it  composed  only  of  laborers.     The  other  class  is  not  allowed  to 
3  part  in  their  elections,  although  it  may  theoretically,  so  the 
ions  Soviets  throughout  Russia  are  merely  packed  assemblies. 
enator  Nelson.  Of  the  proletariat  ? 
[r.  .  Of  the  proletariat,  but  not  necessarily,  and  probably 

generally,  the  people  living  in  that  particular  place.     They  are 
nissaries  sent  out  from  the  central  soviet  government  in  Moscow 
Petrograd  when  the  city  government  was  there, 
enator  Xelson.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  land  system  of  Russia  i 

Ir.  .  Yes;  more  or  less. 

enator  Xelson.  After  the  serfs  were  emancipated,  I  understand 
land  was  assigned  to  them  in  communities. 

Ir. .  That  is  so :  yes. 

enator  Xelson.  In  those  village  communities  or  mils  the  land  was 
gned  to  the  commodity  in  its  entirety,  and  these  communities 
>tted  the  land  to  the  peasants  for  use,  but  did  not  give  them  the 
title. 

Ir. .  Yes;  that  is  correct,  sir. 

enator  Xelson.  Is  that  right? 

Ir. .  That  was  right  when  it  started,  but  there  was  a  sort  of 

obit  ion  in  the  land,  in  the  sense  that  a  man  did  not  get  his  section 
and  in  perpetuity,  but  every  few  years  there  was  another  meeting 
t  a  new  allotment  of  the  same  land.  Of  course,  that  gave  rise  to  a 
at  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  better  classes,  the  more  in- 
trious  peasants  who  had  improved  their  allotment  and  were  mak- 

a  good  thing  out  of  it,  because  the  shiftless  fellow  who  had  done 
liing  with  his  land,  but  had  let  it  lie  fallow,  might  in  the  course  of 
e  be  assigned  the  improved  land,  and  the  man  who  had  improved 
land  might  be  assigned  to  the  land  of  the  shiftless  fellow, 
•enator  Nelson.  Then  I  suppose  there  were  some  of  the  peasants 
t  became  landowners? 
Ir. .  Yes;  when was  premier  of  Russia,  a  man  who 

afterwards  assassinated  at  Kiev  some  years  ago,  he  introduced 
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a  new  system  by  which  the  peasants  could  purchase  their  land,  audi 
number  of  them  took  advantage  of  that  and  did  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then,  they  have  had  a  share  of  the  land  that  Hi 
owned  by  the  state  ?    Some  of  those  lands  were  assigned  to  them! 

Mr. .  Yes ;  some  of  the  state  lands. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  acquired  by  purchase  some  of  theliaf 
of  the  big  estates,  of  the  big  landowners  $  ] 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  peasants  became  the  owners  of  those i 
time,  in  small  parcels? 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir;  but  a  great  deal  of  the  farm  lands,  anditaj 

the  forest  land  was  in  the  hands  of  the  large  landed  proprietors,  inij 
a  great  deal  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  and  also  a  very  large  quantity! 
belonged  to  the  royal  family. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  lands  in  the  Ukraine,  in  the  prairie  court 
in  what  they  call  the  black  belt,  are  largely  in  large  estates;  are 
now  owned  by  large  landowners? 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  been  down  there  toward  Odessa 
the  Crimea? 

Mr.  .  I   have  never  been  to  Odessa,  but  all  through 

Crimea,  through  the  black  earth  district  up  to  Kiev,  and  east  of 

Senator  Nelson.  My  understanding  is,  and  I  got  it  from  a 
who  was  the  agent  of  the  McCormick  Co..  for  many  years  at 
that  it  is  a  country  of  big  estates,  big  farms,  where  they  use  a 
deal  of  American  agricultural  machinery. 

Mr. .  Yes :  there  is  considerable  used  over  there.    I  know 

man.  who  may  be  living,  but  I  do  not  know,  a  Prince 

owned  LS  very  large  estates  in  the  south  of  Russia.  I 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know  what  the  Soviets  have  done,  or  til 
Bolshevik  government  has  done,  with  these  big  estates,  or  attempt! 
to  do*  ] 

Mr. .  The  question  of  land  has  always  been  a  burning  qi 

tion  for  the  peasants  in  Russia.    They  have  been  promised  morel 
although  they  never  took  full  advantage  of  the  land  they  had,  in 
sense  that  we  understand  taking  advantage  of  it,  in  that  there 
no  intensive  methods  of  agriculture  instituted.  j 

Senator  Nelson.  And  no  intensive  efforts  to  get  title  in  fee.  asi 
understand  it? 

Mr. .  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  is  it  through  Siberia?     Are  they  not  9 
tied  in  villages  there,  too? 

Mr. .  Yes ;  very  largely.    That  is  the  Russian  system. 

will  not  find  that  a  peasant  proprietor  will  live  on  his  land,  but 
will  always  live  in  a  village. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  live  in  villages,  too? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  they  have  that  same  system  of  comma! 
ownership ;  that  is.  the  mirs  owning  the  lands,  and  alloting  the  1 
of  it  to  the  peasants?  j 

Mr. .  In  Siberia  ?  4 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes.  .  v  .  ....  .  :*\ 

Mr. .  Yes ;  to  a  great  extent. 


i 
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Senator  Nelson.  There  are  Cossack  colonies  there  in  Siberia,  are 
there  not? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  on  a  different  footing? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  own  their  land,  do  they  not? 

Mr. .  They  own  their  land ;  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  Cossacks  are  exempt,  or  nearly  exempt 
from  taxation,  with  certain  obligations,  on  the  lower  Don? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  on  the  Volga  ? 

Mr. .  On  the  Volga ;  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  own  their  land? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  get  a  sort  of  immunity  from  taxation,  but 
they  are  liable  to  military  service? 

Mr.  .  Yes;  they  are  liable  to  military  service,  and  when 

they  are  called  they  have  to  provide  their  own  horse  and  riding 
equipment,  but  their  arms  were  provided  for  by  the  government. 

iSenator  Nelson.  And  that  same  rule  prevails  among  them  in 
Siberia,  too  ? 

Mr. .  Precisely  the  same. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  conditions 
orer  there  now  since  the  Bolsheviki  got  charge  of  the  government  ? 

Mr. .  In  Siberia,  sir? 

Senator  Overman.  No;  in  the  whole  of  Russia. 

Mr.  .  The  only  evidence  which  I  have  which  I  could  con- 
sider first  class  is  the  evidence  brought  out  by  friends  of  mine  that 
have  left  comparatively  recently. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  anything  from  your  own  obser- 
vation or  from  what  you  have  heard  here,  about  Bolsheviki  propa- 
ganda in  this  country? 

Mr.  .  I  have  the  idea  that  the  whole  Bolsheviki  situation 

taking  Russia  is  quite  incidental  that  it  is  in  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  You  think  it  came  from  this  country  over 
there? 

Mr. .  No ;  I  do  not  think  it  came — in  part,  yes ;  but  for  years 

there  has  alwTays  been  a  revolutionary  Russian  colony  in  Geneva,  and 
there  has  also  been  a  revolutionary  colony  of  Russians  in  London 
and  Paris  and  also  in  this  country,  in  Chicago,  New  York,  and  very 
likely  in  other  cities. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  those  in  Switzerland  and  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, other  than  what  might  be  termed  social  revolutionists,  were  they 
Jrhat  you  would  call  Bolsheviki,  with  Bolshevist  principles  such  as 
►e  see  now  manifested? 

Mr. .  Well,  there  were  a  number  of  political  exiles,  honest, 

Upright  people,  having  theories  of  their  own  wThich  were  repugnant 
Id  the  Czar's  government.    They  left  the  country. 
I  Senator  Nelson.  A  large  share  of  them  were  the  remnants  of  the 
pd  nihilists,  were  thev  not  ? 

Mr. .  Yes.    Take  a  man  like  Tchaikowski,  who  is  now  the 

►ident  of  the  northern  government  in  Russia.     He  is  a  man 

Senator  Sterling.  He  is  not  a  Bolshevik  ? 
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Mr.  .  No;  lie  is  opposed  to  them.    Take  a  man  like  Kuro- 

patkin,  who  Used  to  be  an  anarchist.  He  was  a  tame  kind  of  an 
anarchist. 

Senator  Sterling.  Theoretical? 

Mr.  .  Theoretical.     But  almost  as  soon  as  the  revolution 

broke  out  it  was  put  through;  it  was  an  accomplished  fact  that  the 
prisons  were  opened  and  the  exiles  returned  from  Siberia. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  one  of  the  great  mistakes  of  the  Keren- 
sky  government. 

Mr. .  That  was  the  Lvoff  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  opened  the  doors  so  that  all  the  criminals 
could  come  back  from  Siberia. 

Mr. .  Yes;  and  the  large  number  of  the  Bolshevik  leaden 

are  not  only  the  people  who  have  returned  from  America,  but  people 
who  have  returned  from  the  slums  of  Whitechapel  in  England  and 
from  the  Latin  quarter  in  Paris  and  the  byways  and  back  streets  of 
Geneva. 

These  men  came  back  from  those  countries  and  their  numbers  were 
supplemented  by  swarms  of  Russian  criminals  who  were  released 
from  Siberia  and  also  from  the  Russian  prisons  in  European  Russit 
Now,  about  the  first  thing  these  criminals  did  when  they  got  out  at 
large  was  to  destroy  all  the  police  stations  and  all  the  police  records, 
and  after  that  they  could  pose  without  very  much  fear,  of  being  shot 
as  political  martyrs,  when  in  reality  they  were  cutthroats,  murderers, 
and  formers  and  professional  criminals. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  had  been  sent  to  Siberia  as  criminals? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Xelson.  They  were  distinguished  from  that  other  class  of 
people  who  were  sent  to  Siberia  for  political  reasons? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Xelson.  Thev  were  sent  there  to  live  there  and  be  confined 
there,  but  not  in  prison  i 

Mr. .  A  certain  number  of  those  prisoners  in  Siberia  were 

political,  but  the  greater  number  were  just  ordinary  everyday  crimi- 
nals. Now.  all  of  those  fellows  are  posing  as  having  suffered  for 
the  cause  of  freedom,  and  they  have  got  themselves  into  high  posi- 
tions in  Bolshevik  circles. 

Senator  Xelson.  And  their  forces  there  in  Petrograd  are  recruited 
from  these  criminal  classes? 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Xow.  may  I  ask,  were  the  ordinary  criminals 
sent  to  Siberia  and  allowed  to  live  there  without  being  imprisoned, 
or  were  they  put  in  prison  in  Siberia,  and  the  exiles,  those  who  had 
been  guilty  of  political  offenses,  sent  there  without  being  imprisoned! 

Mr. .  No;  I  have  seen  myself  prisoners  going  from  Russia 

to  Siberia,  criminals  and  political  prisoners  mixed  indiscriminately! 
and  when  they  got  to  Siberia  they  were  all  confined  in  jails  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  and  then,  if  their  behavior  was  good,  thej 
were  let  out  on  ticket  of  leave,  and  were  allowed  to  carry  on  an] 
business  they  could  within  certain  well-defined  limits. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  criminals  were  sent  to  work  in  the  mines? 

Mr. .  The  criminals  were  sent  to  work  in  the  mines,  but  if 

criminal  and  murderer  after  being  put  in  jail,  after  a  certain  1 
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time,  gave  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  going  to  lead  a  decent  life 

would  be  given  certain  privileges. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  would  get  a  ticket  of  leave? 

ktr. .  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  know  Lenine? 

tf  r. .  Never  met  Lenine. 

Senator  Sterling.  Or  Trotzky  ? 

£r. .  Never  met  Trotzky.    Trotzky,  as  you  know,  had  lived 

some  years  in  New  York,  and  I  remember  it  struck  me  as  being 
her  comical  that  when  Kerensky  was  in  power  he  asked  the  Ameri- 
l  Government  to  give  passports  to  Trotzky,  because  he  thought  he 
uld  be  able  to  help  him  out.    And  he  did  help  him  out. 
Senator  Nelson.  They  were  both  of  Hebrew  descent? 

tf  r. .  No ;  Lenine  is  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  Kerensky  and  Trotzky? 

tfr. .  Well,  I  can  not  say  absolutely  or  definitely  about  Ke- 

isky,  but  I  have  heard  on  several  occasions  from  different  people 

Russia  that  Kerensky's  mother  was  a  Jewess  and  his  father  was  a 

iv  or  non-Jew.     The  name  Kerensky  is  more  Polish  than  it  is 

ssian. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  vou  know  any  of  the  leaders  of  the  Duma 

mt  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  March,  1917? 

rfr. .  I  knew  Rodzianko,  and  I  knew  him  well:  and  I  knew 

liukov. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  ability  and  pa- 

)tism  of  these  men  ? 

dr. .  I  think  their  patriotism  was  beyond  any  question,  and 

Duma  was  really  the  deciding  factor  of  the  revolution.  If  Rod- 
nko  and  the  other  members  of  the  Duma  at  the  critical  moment 
I  said,  "No:  we  are  opposed  to  the  revolution,''  it  would  have 
led  out,  but  by  getting  back  of  the  Duma  and  the  news  spreading 
r  the  country,  the  people  were  glad  to  take  up  the  side  of  the  revo- 
onists. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  attitude  of  the  Czar  and  those  who  were 
uencing  him,  like  Razputin,  the  monk.,  etc.,  turned  the  leaders  of 
Duma,  did  they  not,  against  the  government? 

Ir.  .  Yes:  the  thing  got  to  be  an  open  scandal,  and  the 

pie  could  not  stand  it  anv  longer.  But  Razputin,  if  you  remem- 
,  was  killed,  not  bv  socialists,  but  bv  members  of  the  aristocracv, 
a  nobleman,  the  young  Prince  Usupoff.  He  was  married  to  one 
he  cousins  of  the  Czar. 

onator  Sterling.  That  was  because  they  were  determined  to  rid 
Government  of  that  evil  influence  ? 

Ir.  .  Yes. 

enator  Nelson.  Did  you  observe  while  you  were  there  the  opera- 
is  of  the  Germans  and  the  German  propaganda  in  Russia? 

[r. .  Yes. 

enator  Nelson.  Can  you  tell  us  about  it? 

Tr. .  I  do  not  think  I  can  tell  you  anything  that  I  can  say 

bsolutely  unquestioned.    Of  course,  the  Germans  had  a  greater 
1  on  Russia  before  the  war  than  any  other  nationality, 
enator  Nelson.  Economically  and  commercially? 

Tr. .  Economically  and  commercially,  and  also  in  their  in- 

nce  at  the  court.    The  Ozarina  was  a  German,  and  although  they 
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say  that  when  a  woman  marries  a  foreign  husband  she  becomes  t 
foreigner  herself,  that  is  not  so.  The  leopard  can  not  very  well 
change  his  spots.  Though  they  may  be  covered  up,  they  are  still 
there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Even  the  mother  of  the  Czar,  although  she  came 
from  Denmark,  was  really  a  German? 

Mr.  .  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  The  influence  of  the  court  was  German? 

Mr. .  Almost  entirely. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  some  of  their  officers  and  generals  were  of 
German  descent  and  had  German  names? 

Mr. .  Yes;  had  German  names.    The  minister  of  the  court 

was  Baron  Friedericks.    He  was  a  German. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  generals  was  Gen.  Bennenkampf,  a 
German.    And  there  were  many  others.       • 

Senator  Sterling.  How  was  the  prime  minister — Sturmer? 

Sir. .  Pro-German. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  the  minister  of  the  interior?  ; 

Mr. .  Protopopoff?     He  was  a  Slav. 

Senator  Sterling.  He  was  a  Slav? 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  pro-German? 

Mr. .  He  was  a  timeserver.    He  was  like  a  weathercock  on  a 

building.  He  would  turn  whichever  direction  the  wind  blew,  and 
sometimes  he  would  turn  before  it  actually  started  to  blow. 

Senator  Nelson.  Sturmer  was  a  dangerous  pro-German  ? 

Mr.  .  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  was  the  belief  among  the  well-informed 
people  there  concerning  the  report  that  the  grand  duke  was  removed 
from  his  command  by  pro-German  sympathizers,  because  he  was  too 
Slavic  ? 

Mr.  .  I  have  talked  with  a  great  many  people  in  Russia 

about  that,  and  the  feeling  throughout  the  country,  both  among  the 
civilians  and  the  army  men,  was  one  of  great  disappointment  when   \ 
the  grand  duke  was  banished. 

Senator  Overman.  He  was  considered  a  great  soldier,  was  he  not? . 

Mr. .  Yes:  he  had  the  confidence  of  everybody. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  it  their  belief  that  the  German  influences 
removed  him? 

Mr.  .  Yes;  the  minister  of  war.  Gen.  Soukhomlinoff.    He 

was  pro-German. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  is  it  true  as  it  was  claimed  in  the  papers 
that  they  failed  to  provide  the  army  with  nmnitons  and  military 
supplies  as  they  ought  to? 

Mr. .  Yes;  that  is  quite  true.    How  much  of  it  was  due  to 

general  shiftlessness,  lack  of  foresight,  and  how  much  was  due  to 
pro-German  influence  it  is  rather  hard  to  differentiate,  but  the  fact 
is  that  when  the  war  broke  out  there  was  a  great  insufficiency  of  all  j 
weapons  of  war,  and  men,  many  of  my  own  men  that  worked  for  me 
in  the  factor}'  came  back,  and  told  me  that  they  had  been  sent  into 
action  with  bare  hands,  waiting  to  pick  up  the  weapon  of  some  one 
who  had  fallen  before  they  could  fire  a  shot.  Other  men  have  said, 
that  they  went  into  action  with  clubs.    But  in  spite  of  those  enormous 
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drawbacks,  in  spite  of  the  insuperable  obstacles,  the  Russians  in  the 
first  part  of  the  war  did  heroic  service,  not  only  for  Russia  but  for 
the  allies,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  had  Russia  not  made  that  first 
excursion  into  Pruasia,  Paris  would  have  fallen. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  think  that  was  a  great  help  to  the  allies  in 
1914.    That  was  under  Rennenkampf. 

Mr. .  Yes.     But  that  was  the  time  that  Col.  Massoyerdoff 

sold  out  to  the  Germans.  That  was  the  prime  reason  of  the  defeat 
at  Tannenberg. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  at  the  time  of  the  defeat  in  the  battle 
of  the  Masurian  Lakes? 

Mr. .  Yes;  and  this  fellow  Massoyerdoff  was  related  by  mar- 
riage to  the  minister  of  war,  Gen  Soukhomlinoff.  It  was  a  nasty 
German  intrigue.    Massoyerdoff  was  hanged,  but  that  was  too  late. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  think  there  was  some  treachery  in  that  disaster 
at  Tannenberg. 

Mr. .  I  think  that  is  very  well  established. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Why  was  this  such  a  victory  for  von  Hinden- 
berg  if  there  was  so  much  rottenness  on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  .  One  of  the  men  that  was  in  that  campaign  told  me 

that  he  ran  for  about  20  miles  stark  naked  because  he  wanted  to  get 
back.  The  neck  of  the  bottle  was  closing  in  so  quickly  that  they 
abandoned  everything,  even  their  clothing,  and  ran. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  Bolshevik  leaders.  One  of  the  witnesses 
this  afternoon  mentioned  the  name  Peters. 

Now,  I  have  been  very  credibly  informed  that  this  Peters  is  a 
Russian  anarchist,  or  probably  a  Lett,  who  had  been  living  in  Lon- 
don, and  you  gentlemen  will  no  doubt  recall  some  years  ago  an 
incident  in  White  Chapel,  I  think  it  was  on  Sydney  Street,  where  a 
band  of  dangerous  anarchists  were  besieged  in  a  house.  Winston 
Churchill  took  charge  of  the  operations,  I  believe.  This  Peters  was 
one  of  this  crowd,  and  this  is  the  man  now  that  is  exercising  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  the  decent  element  in  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Evidently  he  has  taken  a  post  graduate  course 
to  fit  him  for  that  job. 

Mr. .  Yes.    Then  the  feeling  toward  this  country — I  would 

like  to  speak  about  that.  During  the  war  and  after  the  revolution 
up  to  the  time  I  left.  The  feeling  toward  this  country  after  the  war 
was  a  very  friendly  one.  People,  thought  that  this  country  was  dis- 
interested in  its  friendship  to  Russia,  for  I  recall  it  is  one  of  the 
Russian  traditions  that  years  ago  at  the  time  of  the  famine  this 
country  sent  over  ships  with  grain  to  help  the  people,  and  that  had 
been  passed  down  as  a  tradition.  But  after  the  revolution,  when  so 
many  of  these  men  that  had  been  living  in  New  York  and  Chicago 
came  back  to  Russia,  one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  spread  the  reports 
around  that  America  was  not  friendly  to  Russia,  that  it  was  a  capi- 
talistic country,  and  that  all  they  wanted  was  gain  and  to  get  money. 
All  these  returned  Russians  coining  back  to  that  country  had  been 
working  in  the  sweatshops  where  they  had  been  sweated  by  men  of 
their  own  race,  the  Jewish  race,  and  some  of  them  may  have  spread 
these  reports  in  good  faith,  had  not  known  a  better  life  in  this  coun- 
try, had  been  sweated  and  had  been  exploited,  their  living  condi- 
tions had  been  bad,  and  the  cost  of  living  was  high,  and  they  spread 
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these  reports  over  there  that  America  was  not  that  heaven  on  earth 
which  some  people  had  said,  but  was  a  miserable,  grinding,  capitalis- 
tic country.  That  began  to  have  an  effect  upon  the  wide  masses  of 
population  over  there. 

Senator  Neuson.  Now,  what  is  your  idea  of  the  food  supply  in 
Russia?  If  they  had  means  of  transportation  and  distribution,  do 
you  think  they  have  enough  grain  in  Russia  if  it  were  distributed,  if 
they  had  means  of  distribution,  to  supply  their  own  people? 

Mr. .  I  can  not  give  you  an  answer  out  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge, but  from  people  who  have  returned  from  Russia — Americans— 
and  there  are  a  large  number  of  them  now  in  New  York  that  I  know 
quite  well,  I  believe  that  the  stock  of  provisions  in  Russia  is  quite 
ample  to  feed  the  entire  population,  if  they  could  only  be  distributed. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  my  recollection  is  that  in  normal  time< 
Russia  had  upward  of  200.000,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  export — from 
100,000,000  up  to  200,000,000. 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  always  had  a  few  Provinces  in  the  south- 
east of  Russia  that  were  in  the  arid  belt,  where  crops  frequently 
failed.     That  has  been  a  frequent  occurrence  in  the  past,  has  it  not! 

Mr. .  That  has  been  a  very  frequent  occurrence.  I  can  re- 
member in  the  years  that  I  have  been  in  Russia,  probably  three  or 
four  occasions  that  there  were  popular  subscriptions  to  help  the 
people  who  were  starving. 

Senator  Nelson.  Those  were  the  provinces  on  the  Lower  Volga 
and  the  Don  ? 

Mr.  .  The  last  one  was  lower,  as  far  as  Orenburg,  down 

through  there.  T  remember  our  men  in  the  factory  took  up  very 
liberal  subscriptions. 

Senator  Nelson.  If  they  had  transportation  facilities  so  that  they  ; 
could  distribute  their  food,  they  no  doubt  would  have  ample  supply  :' 
for  their  uses?  j 

Mr.  .  T  think  so.     The  manager  of  our  company  wa-  over   j 

here  in  New  York  recentlv.     We  cabled  him  last  fall  to  com**  over   t 
and  let  us  know  what  was  going  on  in  his  territory.     His  headquar-    1 
ters  are  at  Irkutsk.     It  is  about  halfway  across  Siberia,  near  Lake   | 
Baikal.     He  arrived  in  New  York  the  latter  end  of  November,  ami   * 
is  probably  back  in  Vladivostok  now.     He  told  me,  with  regard  to 
the  food  supply,  that  all  through  Siberia  there  were  large  supplies, 
but  tha't  thev  were  unavailable  on  account  of  the  breakdown  of  the 
transportation  system.    Siberia  has  been  a  great  butter  country. 

Senator  Sterling.  Does  this  factor  enter  into  the  distribution  of 
the  food  supply — the  reluctance  or  the  refusal  of  the  peasants  to  give 
up  their  wheat,  to  sell  it? 

Mr. .  Yes:  that  is  also  a  very  important  factor.    I  do  know 

that  even  before  I  left  Kussia  in  our  district,  while  it  was  not  an 
agricultural  district,  that  it  was  not  comparable  with  the  black-earth  . 
l>elt.  is  very  much  less  productive,  but  in  the  outlving  villages  the  J 
peasants  had  dug  holes  in  the  ground — pits — in  which  to  put  their 
surplus  grain.  Then  they  had  tolled  small  trees  and  laid  the  trunks 
across  and  covered  the  trunks  with  earth,  and  covered  them  over  so 
that  nobody  could  find  it. 
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Senator  Nelson.  That  was  to  keep  it  from  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
rnment  ? 

Mr. .  There  was  not  a  Bolshevik  government  at  that  time; 

>ut  the  food  situation  was  getting  to  be  so  serious,  and  parties  were 
ping  out  looking  for  food  and  tailing  it  by  force.  This  was  a  means 
ffhich  the  peasants  took  to  avoid  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  suppose  that  the  peasants  would  not  be  unwil- 
ling to  sell  at  a  fair  price? 

Mr. .  Money  began  to  lose  its  value,  and  they  did  not  want 

the  money.  I  know  of  one  case  of  a  rolling  mill  near  Moscow  where 
the  wages  of  the  men  had  risen  to  such  an  extent  that  at  the  homes 
they  were  keeping  this  paper  money  in  bundles,  and  one  woman 
brought  a  bundle  to  the  office  and  asked  to  have  it  changed,  because 
the  mice  had  eaten  the  corners  off  of  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  If  a  man  wanted  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes,  he 
would  have  to  haul  the  money  down  in  a  cart  ? 

Mr. .  A  suit  of  clothes  when  I  left  cost  1,000  rubles. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  had  in  Russia  a  species  of  cooperative  com- 
pany, did  they  not? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  tell  us  briefly  what  their  plan  of  opera- 
tion was? 

Mr. .  The  cooperative  idea  had  taken  firm  root  throughout 

Runsia  and  over  through  to  Siberia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  it  among  the  peasants  and  the  traders? 

Mr. .  It  is  among  almost  everybody.    There  were  all  sorts 

of  cooperative  societies.  There  would  be  one  cooperative  society 
among  the  peasants  for  the  buying  of  seeds  and  the  buying  of  agricul- 
tural implements. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  these  cooperative  societies  buying  societies 
or  are  they  for  both  buying  and  selling? 

Mr.  — - — .  Both  buying  and  selling;  buying  and  distributing. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  they  operate  in  their  buying  through 
the^  societies — these  corporations? 

Mr. .  Buying  and  selling  equally. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  has  it  worked;  how  has  it  succeeded? 

Mr. .  If  a  few  people  wanted  to  start  a  cooperative  society, 

they  first  draft  by-laws,  take  them  to  the  authorities  and  have  them 
confirmed,  then  each  one  puts  in  a  certain  amount  of  money.  It  is 
a  sort  of  stock  system. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  I  mean  is  this,  not  just  how  thev  form 
them,  but  I  mean  what  has  been  the  result  of  the  actual  operation? 
Have  they  proved  useful  ? 

Mr.  — .  I  should  say  that  they  have  proved  distinctly  useful, 

and  they  have  increased  very  much  since  the  revolution. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  are  they  carrying  on  those  cooperative 
societies  now  ? 

Mr.  .  Yes;  I  believe  they  are,  and  the  operations  of  them 

are  much  larger  than  before,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  money 
lamed  over,  but,  of  course,  that  is  explained  very  largely  by  the 
fepreciation  of  the  ruble. 

Senator   Nelson.  Do  they   carry  on   banking  in   that  way,  too, 
trough  cooperative  societies? 
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Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  creamery  business? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Siberia  is  a  great  butter  country,  is  it  not? 

Mr. .  It  is  a  great  butter  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  their  butter  made  in  creameries? 

Mr. .  Yes;  in  creameries,  and  they  are  largely  in  cooperative 

creameries.  Our  man  that  I  spoke  of,  our  Siberian  manager,  tells 
me  that  there  are  thousands  of  tons  of  butter  in  Siberia  now,  and  that 
in  view  of  the  lack  of  proper  lubricants  for  railroad  cars  and  wagons 
and  trucks,  they  are  using  butter. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  not  some  of  that  here. 
Is  it  really  good  butter  ? 

Mr.  .  Splendid.    I  spoke  awhile  ago  about  the  feeling  in 

Russia  toward  the  United  States,  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  revolution 
it  was  friendly.  But  when  these  fellows  came  back  and  spread 
these  reports  about  this  country,  the  feeling  changed.  There  was  at 
that  time  a  little  Bolshevik  newspaper  that  has  now  become  one  of 

their  chief  organs,  called  the  ,  which  means  The  Truth,  in 

which  they  had  some  very  insulting  articles  directed  against  Minister 
Francis  of  the  United  States.  This  country  went  into  the  war  after 
the  revolution.  Up  to  that  time  when  any  new  country  had  declared 
war  on  the  central  powers,  they  had  rejoicings  and  street  processions 
and  speeches.  But  when  this  country  came  into  it  there  was  nothing 
of  the  sort.     The  thing  fell  absolutely  flat. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  you  there  when  the  Root  commission 
came  over? 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  the  feeling  about  that? 

Mr. .  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  feeling;  that  is,  no  seri- 
ous feeling.    It  did  not  touch  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  You  said  that  they  circulated  the  report  that 
this  commission  represented  the  capitalists? 

Mr. .   Yes;  although  on  the  commission,  as  you  know,  almost 

every  section  of  society  was  represented. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  think  the  cold  reception  which  they 
gave  our  entry  into  the  war  was  due  to  propaganda  that  was  goinjr 
on  over  there  poisoning  their  minds? 

Mr. .  That  was  probably  the  primary  factor. 

Maj.  Humes.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not.  a  fact  that  Lenine  declared  that 
there  was  a  state  of  war  existing  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States ( 

Mr. .  He  is  said  to  have  done  so. 

Maj.  Humes.  In  a  public  utterance? 

Mr. .  In  a  speech  before  the  central  soviet  in  Moscow,  and 

i  hen  Tchitcherin  qualified  that  by  a  long  rigamarole  which  said  they 
were  not  at  war  with  the  working  classes  of  the  United  States,  but 
that  they  were  at  war  with  the  capitalists. 

Senator  Nelson.  From  what  you  know  about  Russia,  how  do  you 
look  upon  the  situation  ?  Do  you  think  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, the  biggest  share  of  them,  are  substantially  anti-Bolshevik? 

Mr. .  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  would  be  glad  to  have  us  give  them  a 
helping  hand  ? 
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Mr. .  They  are  praying  for  it 

Senator  Nelson.  And  what  they  need  really  more  than  anything 
else  is  ammunition  and  guns — military  supplies? 

Mr. .  Yes;  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  require  a  very 

small  American  or  allied 'force  to  bring  about  order  in  Russia,  and 
it  might  not  even  be  necessary  for  these  fellows  to  fight,  but  to  give 
moral  support,  and  to  act  as  a  guard  to  the  munitions  which  they 
would  bring  in  with  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  understand — see  if  I  am  correct,  and  I  gather 
this  from  what  I  have  seen  in  the  newspapers — that  practically  the 
anti-Bolshevik  forces,  those  that  are  opposed  to  Lenine  and  Trotzky, 
have  control  of  the  whole  Siberian  line  clear  up  as  far  west  as  Perm. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  .  That  is  my  understanding. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  the  Bolshevik  government  has  no  power 
in  that  country? 

Mr. .  No.    Here  is  a  map  of  Siberia  and  the  greater  portion 

of  European  Russia. 

|"A  map  was  shown  and  describe*!  to  the  memlxirs  of  the  com- 
mittee.] 

According  to  newspaper  reports  the  other  day,  the  Omsk  govern- 
ment has  made  arrangements  with  Japan  to  provide  men,  munitions, 
and  money  in  return  for  iron  and  coal  concessions  along  here  [indi- 
cating].   This  is  very  rich. 

Senator  Overman.  What  province  is  that? 

Mr.  .  The  pre- Amur,  "pre"  meaning  at  or  adjoining  the 

Amur  River. 

Senator  Sterling.  Well,  what  would  you  say  with  regard  to  the 
feeling  in  Russia  generally  as  to  Japan  and  Japanese  intervention? 
Is  there  a  prejudice  against  Japan,  or  a  fear  of  Japan? 

Mr.  .  There  is  a  certain  fear  of  Japan,  more  particularly 

in  Siberia,  it  being  nearer.  But  in  Russia,  at  the  time  T  left,  they 
were  getting  so  pessimistic,  and  that  was  before  the  Bolshevik  upris- 
ing, that  thev  would  have  welcomed  the  devil  himself  if  he  had  come 
to  help  them.  There  has  been  a  very  general  feeling  in  that  country 
and  also  in  some  of  the  European  countries  that  one  of  the  contribu- 
tary  causes  of  the  revolution  was  the  very  bad  labor  conditions  in 
Russia.  I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  I  do  not  consider 
that  the  labor  conditions,  as  a  whole,  were  bad. 

Senator  Nelson.  Wages  were  low,  compared  with  our  wages,  and 
the  hours  of  labor  were  long? 

Mr.  .  In  our  factory,  and  we  are  not  an  exception  to  the 

general  rule,  we  worked  exactly  the  same  hours  that  we  do  in  our 
factories  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Nelson.  Eight  hours? 

Mr. .  Nine  hours.    We  are  working  eight  hours  now.    That 

is  the  basic  day. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  do  your  wages  compare  with  ours? 

Mr.  .  About  half,  'but  the  cost  of  living  was  about  half. 

That  is  to  say  for  all  practical  purposes  the  ruble  may  be  considered 
as  a  dollar.  *No  matter  which  way  you  take  it,  whether  buying  or 
selling.  There  are  very  large  cotton  mills  on  the  line  running  from 
Moscow  to  Nijni  Novogorod,  and  these  mills  are  among  the  best  in 
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the  world,  magnificent  buildings,  well  ventilated,  with  sanitary  ar- 
rangements, excellent  sanitary  arrangements,  and  dormitories,  both 
for  the  married  employees  and  also  for  the  unmarried. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  they  any  woolen  factories  there? 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  are  the  flour  mills? 

Mr. .  Very  good. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  I  understand  that  their  warehouse  and  ele- 
vator facilities  are  very  poor  down  in  the  black  belt? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  that  they  do  not  handle  grain  as  we  do 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr. .  Not  to  the  same  extent,  although  down  on  the  Black 

Sea,  at  Novorosiisk,  for  instance,  there  is  probably  one  of  the  largest 
grain  elevators  in  the  world,  not  far  from  Odessa,  along  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  kind  of  wheat  do  they  grow  there,  both 
winter  and  spring  wheat,  according  to  latitude? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  is  the  spring  wheat  grown  farther  to  the 
north  a  hard  wheat  ? 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Will  it  compare  with  our  hard  wheat,  such  as  is 
grown  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  or  the  Dakotas? 

Mr. .  I  am  not  an  agriculturist  and  know  very  little  about 

it,  but  from  what  I  have  heard  I  imagine  it  will  compare  very  favor- 
ably with  Minnesota  wheat. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  have  some  of  our  varieties  from  there.  They 
raise  a  good  deal  of  rye  in  Russia,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  .  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  They  do  not  raise  much  corn? 

Mr. .    No;  not  a  great  deal  of  corn. 

Senator  Overman.  How  far  is  that  from  Moscow,  where  the  allies 

hi**1'* 

Senator  Nelson.  I  think  it  is  about  100  miles.  This  Kola  line  [in- 
dicating on  the  map]  runs  up  to  the  Murman  coast.  The  Russians 
built  that  after  the  war  commenced. 

\|r. — .  Incidentally,  the  Chinese  coolies  that   were  working 

<>n  that  line  now  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Bolshevik  army. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  road  must  be  700  or  N00  miles  long. 

\|r     .  This  military  situation  in  the  north  looks  to  me.  going 

linek  to  history  to  find  a  parallel,  like  the  abandonment  of  (Jen.  Gor- 
,|<m  in  Khartum  in  1885.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  so  much  occupied  with 
i»Mrliamentary  reform  that  he  did  not  take  action  until  his  colleagues 
!n  I  lie  ministry  threatened  to  resign,  and  then  he  grudgingly  sent  a 
.imill  force,  but  it  arrived  too  late. 

Senator  Nklson.  I  think  that  if  we  had  -20.000  men  at  Archangel, 
'.•ood  soldiers,  fighting  men,  and  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  guns,  to 
«l»|\    (he  Russians,  it  would  end  the  Bolshevik  government. 
— .  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Of  the  two  alternatives,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
ul  hod  forces  in  northern  Russia  or  reenforcing  those  allies,  which 
*t»ttkl  Ih>  the  better,  do  you  think? 

4\|^      ,  To  my  mind,  reenforcements. 


W!- 
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Senator  Nelson.  But  we  must  remember  now  that  this  winter  we 
<*an  not  get  any  ships  into  Archangel  nor  can  any  ships  get  out  of 
there.  That  is  the  situation.  The  only  way  we  can  get  relief  is  to 
send  ships  by  the  Murman  coast  and  have  them  come  down  that 
way  [indicating].  We  could  not  get  anything  into  Archangel  now 
nor  could  the  Archangel  troops  get  out. 

Mr.  .  I  do  not  know  whether  this  road  |  indicating]   is  in 

working  order  or  not.  But  even  as  it  is  there  will  be  a  long  march 
across  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  would  have  to  control  the  railroad. 

Mr. .  But  they  not  only  would  have  to  control  the  road  that 

runs  to  Kola,  but  they  would  have  to  go  across  a  tract  of  country 
some  300  or  400  miles. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  would  have  to  go  down  as  far  as  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

Mr. .  Yes;  they  would  have  to  cut  south  of  Lake  Onega  and 

cut  across  here  [indicating]. 

One  of  the  witnesses  the  other  day,  I  saw  in  the  New  York  Times 
report,  gave  the  assumed  names  and  the  real  names  of  a  lot  of  Bol- 
shevik officials.  I  have  had  in  my  possession  quite  a  while  a  much 
shorter  list  and  as  the  names  in  my  list  are  included  in  the  other  one 
I  do  not  think  it  is  of  anjr  use. 

Senator  Nelson.  Does  it  include  any  names  not  on  the  other  list? 

Mr. .  It  includes  two  or  three.    This  is  a  list  of  the  members 

of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Petrognid  Council  of  Workers' 
Deputies,  constituted  in  1917. 

.Senator  Nelson.  Let  us  have  them. 

(The  list  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  I'etrngrnd  Council  of  Workers' 
Deputies  as  constituted  in  1017: 

Known  as :  Real  Name : 

^'•ukhanoff Hiinmel 

Kamenoff Rosenfeld 

Stekloff Nakamkes 

Zinovieff Apfelbaum 

Martoff Oederbaum 

Pargoul Helfand 

Zagodsky Krokman 

Trotsky Bronstein 

Mr. .  There  is  one  other  thing,  if  I  may  take  a  few  minutes  of 

your  time.  There  was  a  certain  Col.  William  B.  Thompson,  who  was 
out  in  Russia  for  the  American  Bed  Cross.  He  returned  to  this 
country  before  I  did,  or  about  the  same  time,  and  this  little  pam- 
phlet that  I  have  in  my  hand  contains  a  speech  of  Hon.  William  M. 
Calder,  of  the  United  States  Senate,  January  31,  1918,  embodying  an 
address  bv  Col.  William  B.  Thompson  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  Club, 
Xew  York  City.  Col.  Thompson's  statement  is  very  much  of  a  brief 
for  the  Bolsheviki,  and  I  consider  it  is  the  most  insidious  sort  of 
propaganda  that  has  been  p\\t  out.  There  are  statements  here  that 
time  has  proved  to  be  entirely  false.  He  said  [reading] : 

At  the  time  I  reached  IVtrograd  that  noble  Russian  patriot.  Alexander 
Korensky — and  I  am  deliberate  in  calling  him  a  noble  man — was  attempting  a 
coalition  government,  a  government  representing  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The 
rich,  however,  were  not  satisfied  to  work  with  the  poor. 

That  is  not  so. 


Known  as :  Real  Name : 

GorefT Goldman 

Meshkovsky Goldenberg 

Larin Lourier 

Bogandoff__. Silberstein 


Skobeleff 

Cheidse— 
Tseretelli 


All  Grusinians.  Their 
names  are  their  real 
names. 
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And  again  [reading] : 

The  terrorism  under  which  the  limited  property-owning  class  is  livinj 
Russia  is  slight  compared  with  the  terrorism  in  which  the  workingman  and 
peasant  lives  in  contemplating  a  return  of  the  power  of  the  old  regime. 

Nonsense. 

He  says  [reading] :    • 

I  will  say  right  here  that  if  at  any  time  during  my  travels  I  was  a  witnes 
deeds  of  wanton  destruction  and  violence,  it  was  not  in  Russia.  If  at  any  t 
I  was  subjected  to  any  discourtesy  or  incivility,  it  was  not  in  Russia.  11 
any  time  I  was  in  danger,  it  was  not  in  Russia. 

And  again  [reading]  : 

When  I  say  that  they  want  peace,  I  do  not  say  that  they  want  a  sepai 
peace.     Democratic  Russia,  in  my  opinion,  will  never  make  a  separate  p< 
with  autocratic  Germany.     The  present  government  has  not  ordered  the 
diers  away  from  the  trenches.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  filling  the  places  of 
serters  with  new  soldiers  recruited  from  the  red  guard. 

And  others  of  like  language. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  was  that  printed? 

Mr. .  This  was  printed  in  1918.    It  was  printed  in  the  G 

ernment  Printing  Office  in  Washington. 

Maj.  Humes.  When  was  the  speech  delivered? 

Mr. .  In  the  Senate  the  31st  of  January,  1918. 

Senator  Nelson.  Delivered  here  in  the  Senate? 

Senator  Overman.  Yes;  I  remember  Senator  Calder  put  it  in. 
remember  when  he  put  it  in. 

Mr. .  The  point  I  would  like  to  emphasize  about  this  th 

is  not  so  much  the  statements  here  but  the  propaganda  possibilit 
because  I  have  a  niece  who  is  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  pul 
schools,  and  these  things  were  distributed  among  the  teachers  to  £ 
to  the  children.  That  is  what  I  call  Bolshevist  propaganda  of  an 
sidious  kind. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  vou  know  him  when  he  was  in  Russia? 

Mr. .  I  never  met  him. 

Maj.  Humes.  Do  you  know  whether  he  assisted  the  Bolshei 
there  ? 

Mr.  .  There  were  rumors  to  that  effect,  but  I  do  not  ki 

whether  he  did  or  not.    I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  is  reported  to  be  a  very  wealthy  man,  is 
not? 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  A  millionaire? 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  did  he  acquire  his  millions? 

Mr. .  By  the  sale,  I  believe,  of  copper  stock. 

Capt.  Lester.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  a  question  or  t 

about  the  work  of  the  Creel  bureau  in  Petrograd,  the  Bureau 
Public  Information.  Did  vou  observe  anv  of  the  activities  of  t 
bureau  there? 

Mr.  .  I  think  all  I  can  say  about  that  is  this.     When 

very  efficient  and  verv  faithful  consul,  Mr.  Summers,  was  in  Mos< 
and  sacrificed  his  life  for  his  country's  service,  he  asked  me  one  < 
whether,  in  view  of  the  ramifications  of  our  organization  throu 
out  Russia,  we  would  consent  to  distribute  material,  and  I  told  I 
I  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  and  I  furnished  the  list  of  names  of 
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office  managers  throughout  the  country,  and  he  said,  he  would  under- 
take to  send  them  this  material,  but  I  can  not  say  whether  it  was 
done  or  not.  It  was  shortly  before  I  left  the  country  that  he  asked 
me  about  it. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  state? 

Mr. .  No,  I  think  not,  sir ;  but  I  can  only  express  my  own 

personal  gratification  of  thft  highest  kind  that  you  gentlemen  have 
undertaken  this  inquirv.  I  have  been  back  in  this  country  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  I  felt  like  a  prophet  in  the  wilderness.  Nobody 
seemed  to  care  what  I  had  to  say  about  Russia.  But  you  under- 
stand that  what  I  have  said  in  criticism  of  the  Russian  people  applies 
only  to  the  Bolsheviki,  and  there  are  no  doubt  large  numbers  of 
people  calling  themselves  Bolsheviki  simply  because  the  only  way 
to  get  something  to  eat  is  to  profess  Bolshevik  doctrine. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  think  that  Bolshevism  is  a  menace  here 
now? 

Mr. .  I  think  it  is  a  very  severe  menace,  and  as  I  think  I 

said  when  I  began  to  give  my  testimony,  the  fact  of  this  taking  place 
in  Russia  is  merely  incidental;  that  if  this  country  had  presented 
the  same  conditions  as  Russia  did  when  these  fellows  started  their 
active  campaign,  it  would  have  been  this  country,  or  it  might  have 
been  France,  or  Portugal,  or  it  might  have  been  Brazil.  They,  with 
intense  cunning,  selected  their  ground,  the  ground  that  promised 
the  best  fruits,  and  I  think  they  made  the  best  selection  they  could 
possibly  have  made,  but  I  do  think  it  is  a  severe  menace  not  only 
for  this  country  but  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  documents  in  this  country  show  that  they 
are  now  engaged  in  a  propaganda  of  the  most  vicious  kind.  I  have 
documents  in  my  room  that  came  right  from  Minneapolis,  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  where  I  live,  a  city  about  the  size  of  Washington, 
and  I  am  surprised  at  the  number  of  Bolsheviki  they  have  out  there. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned 
until  Monday,  February  17, 1919,  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 
85728— lfr— 22 
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MONDAY,  FEBBT7ABY  17,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington*  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2.30  o'clock 
p.  in.,  in  room  226,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Overman  (chairman),  Wolcott,  Nelson,  and 
Sterling. 

Senator  Overman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Sim- 
mons, you  may  proceed. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  BOOEE  E.  SIMMONS— Resumed. 

Mr.  Simmons.  We  were  speaking,  at  the  close  of  my  testimony  on 
Saturday,  of  the  acts  of  brutality  and  other  terrorism  which  I  saw 
while  I  was  in  prison. 

There  are  a  few  things  that  I  want  to  tell  you  about,  which  I  noticed 
when  I  got  out  of  prison.  The  first  is  that  by  force  of  arms  men  and 
women  were  compelled  to  labor ;  not  at  any  labor  that  they  chose,  but 
at  any  labor  that  the  Bolsheviki  assigned  to  them.  Much  of  this  labor 
was  of  a  character  for  which  they  were  totally  unfit — even  physically 
unfit.  For  instance,  men  who  had  been  making  a  living  by  their 
brains — lawyers,  merchants,  clerks,  school-teachers,  etc. — many  of 
whom  had  reached  an  age  when  it  was  hard,  for  them  to  buckle  down 
.to  physical  labor,  were  compelled,  with  machine  guns  behind  them, 
to  go  into  the  ditch,  to  street  cleaning,  to  unloading  railroad  cars  of 
wood,  coal,  flour,  and  other  heavy  freight,  and  to  haul  cumbersome 
materials  on  wagons,  such  as  stone,  brick,  and  lumber.  Further — 
although  I  did  not  see  it,  still  I  have  heard  of  it  many  times — that 
many  such  people  were  compelled  to  dig  the  graves  in  which  their 
own  class  and  others  were  soon  to  be  buried. 

I  remember  one  instance  of  a  lady.  I  was  walking  from  the  Eu- 
rope Hotel  to  the  American  Embassy. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  Petrograd  ? 
L  Mr.  Simmons.  In  Petrograd ;  yes.  sir.  There  was  a  gang  cleaning 
gtfae  streets  with  picks  and  shovels  py  loosening  the  snow  which,  of 
gpourse,  by  being  driven  over  for  days,  had  become  very  packed, 
Almost  ice.  To  remove  it  reauired  the  use  of  picks.  Among  this  force 
twas  a  young  lady  of,  I  should  say,  perhaps  tne  age  of  22  or  23  years. 
Stressed  in  a  sealskin  coat,  and  whose  general  appearance  showed  that 
Ibe  belonged  to  the  upper  classes.  Her  manipulation  of  the  pick  was 
me  of  the  most  amusing  instances  I  saw.    She  was  barely  able  physi- 
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cally  even  to  raise  the  pick.  She  toiled  with  great  labor.  I  wa 
over  to  her  and  said  that  apparently  she  was  incapable  of  doing 
work.  Her  reply  was  that  she  was  compelled  to,  for  the  little  m< 
that  her  father  had  left  her  mother  and  herself  had  been  lost  ^ 
the  banks  were  confiscated,  and  that  she  could  not  buy  any  food  v 
out  money.  Food  was  at  a  very  high  price,  therefore  it  was  neces 
for  her  to  work,  and  that  the  only  work  they  would  assign  her  t 
was  this  using  the  pick  and  shovel. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  I  understand  that  they  would  not  permil 
to  work  at  something  else  if  she  could  have  found  it? 

Mr.  Simmons.  There  was  little  else  available  except  what  offi 
would  assign. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  had  the  reins  so  in  their  hands  that 
could 

Mr.  Simmons.  They  directed  all  labor;  yes,  sit. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  were  the  task  masters,  so  to  speak,  oj 
nation  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  put  the  people  to  work  in  whatever 
they  wanted? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes. 

.  Senator  Wolcott.  Regardless  of  the  aptitude  or  condition  oJ 
particular  citizens? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir.  And  to  show  you  the  character  of 
woman.  I  offered  her — of  course,  I  pitied  her — a  small  sum  of  mc 
She  refused,  and  turned  her  back  and  walked  away,  saying  thai 
could  not  stand  the  strain  of  this  labor,  but  she  refused  the  mc 
Virtually,  she  implied  by  so  doing  that  she  did  not  want  chai 
she  wanted  work. 

Another  instance.  I  was  carrying  from  the  American  consi 
a  heavy  package — fairly  heavy,  because  the  distance  was  long— 
I  guess  I  showed  I  was  laboring  under  it  a  little.    A  very  neat-loo 

Sri  of  the  middle  class  came  up  to  me  and  asked  permission  to  c 
e  package.  When  I  looked  at  her  frail  stature  I  told  her  that 
could  not  do  it.  She  replied  that  she  had  to  make  money,  and 
wanted  to  do  any  work  possible.  I  offered  her  a  little  money; 
also  refused  to  accept  it. 

As  for  the  men,  it  was  a  very  frequent  sight  to  see  them,  as  I 
you,  laboring  with  horses  and  carts,  shoveling  material  off  the  c 
etc.,  and  many  of  them  you  could  see  were  neither  experienced 
capable  of  such  work.  Many  of  them  also  were  sent  to  dig  tren 
at  the  various  fronts,  I  remember  hearing. 

Senator  Overman.  Could  you  tell  from  the  faces  of  those  pe 
whether  they  were  hunger-pinched  or  starved  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  As  to  these  particular  ones  I  can  not  say  th 
noticed  that,  sir;  but  I  very  frequently  noticed  people  whose  i 
indicated  hunger,  many  people  unable  to  get  on  their  feet  as 
result  of  hunger,  and  some  dead,  who  they  said  died  of  hunger, 
to  these  particular  ones,  I  did  not  notice  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  When  you  use  the  expression  "  get  on  t 
feet,"  do  you  use  it  metaphorically,  or  is  that  literally  true  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  In  a  literal  sense.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know 
Hunger  affects  people  in  that  manner.    The  first  thing,  they  sit  & 
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md  then  they  fall  over  as  if  from  exhaustion,  and  then  they  say  death 
jomes  slowly.  There  were  many  of  them,  very  refined  looking  and 
verv  substantial  people,  whom  you  could  see  sitting  on  doorsteps,  on 
curbs,  and  places  of  that  kind,  who  would  tell  you,  begging,  that  they 
were  in  dire  need  of  food. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  hear,  Mr.  Simmons,  of  the  case  where 
)ld  men  were  made  to  dig  the  graves  of  their  sons  condemned  to 
leath  and  who  were  shot  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Of  their  sons  ? 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  do  not  think  T  ever  heard  that  phase  of  it,  sir; 
nit  I  heard  many,  ma^ny  times  that  they  were  compelled  to  dig  the 
graves  of  friends  and  people  of  their  own  class,  and  often  their  own 
;raves. 

Senator  Overman.  Even  to  dig  their  own  graves? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes ;  and  I  would  hear  that  they  would  be  arrested 
oon  afterwards  localise  they  would  protest,  or  on  some  pretext,  and 
5  a  result  would  be  thrown  in  prison,  and  die  there  or  be  executed; 
mt.  as  I  say,  they  were  rumors,  and  I  did  not  see  the  occurrences. 

The  men"  were  not  only  compelled  to  labor,  but  they  were  com- 
elled  to  go  into  the  army.  Alexander  Schultz  was  a  friend  of 
line.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  in  Switzerland,  where  he 
ad  a  home — work  of  some  kind — and  he  had  small  means,  inherited 
pom  his  father.  He  sold  his  property  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
nd  went  back  home  and  put  his  funds  into  bonds,  because  he 
anted  to  help  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Put  it  in  Russian  bonds? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Russian  liberty  bonds.  He  went  back  to  Russia, 
llisted  in  the  army,  and  worked  himself  up.  When  I  saw  him — 
1st  after  the  army  was  demobilized — he  was  a  lieutenant.  Bolshe- 
Lks  compelled  Mr.  Schultz  to  go  into  service  to  help  the  organiza- 
on  and  disciplining  of  the  Red  Guard  Army,  and  he  told  me  that 
ley  compelled  him  by  force  to  do  it.  He  said  he  loathed  it  and 
tat  he  would  do  anything  in  his  power  if  he  could  only  get  away 
)  go  up  north  and  join  the  allies.  He  spoke  of  many  other  officers 
mong  his  acquaintances  who  would  do  likewise  if  this  duress  of 
rms  was  not  behind  them,  and  if  they  were  allowed  to  leave  the 
nmtry. 

One  of  the  guards  of  my  prison  was  a  Lett.  He  spoke  English, 
aving  been  in  England.  I  said  to  him,  "Why  are  you  a  Bolshe- 
ik?"  He  came  right  back  and  said,  "I  am  not  a  Bolshevik."  He 
lid,  "I  would  get  out  of  here  in  a  minute  if  I  could,  but  I  can  not 
save  even  the  city  without  permission.  If  I  do  not  stay  and  do  my 
uty  as  a  guard  and  as  a  soldier,  I  will  be  shot,  as  others  have  been.'* 
I  was  saying  that  men  were  compelled  to  serve  in  the  army,  and 
lat  by  the  policy  of  force  the  Red  Guard  organization  had  been 
rgely  built  up.  It  started,  as  you  know,  with  the  Lettish  troops, 
ho  were  brought  into  Russia  with  promises  of  big  pay  and  plenty  of 
kkJ  and  grain  from  other  sources,  I  presume  as  the  result  of  plunder, 
etts.  with  contingents  of  Chinese,  and  German  prisoners,  were  the 
lcleus  of  the  Rea  Army.  The  Bolsheviks  had  great  trouble  in  get- 
tkg  numbers  of  Russians  to  join  and  help  them.  It  was  after 
e  leaders  saw  the  protests  of  the  people  rising  universally  that 
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they  resorted  to  the  force  of  arms,  the  machine  gun  and  the  bay 
to  mobilize  the  Red  Army.  Conscription  was  from  the  age  of  : 
18,  I  do  not  know  which,  to  55  years. 

Senator  Overman.  By  means  of  these  Lettish  troops  they 
able  to  disarm  the  people  and  get  munitions  and  guns,  were 
not? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Their  purpose  in  disarming  the  people  wj 
order  that  they  might  force  or  compel  this  terrorism ! 

Mr. '  Simmons.  Yes ;  one  of  the  worst  things  in  regard  to 
terrorism  was  the  "  leveling  of  intelligence,"  as  was  made  publ 
one  of  the  speeches  of  either  Trotsky  or  Lenine.  I  am  sorry  I 
not  the  documentary  proofs  of  this,  as  I  did  not  have  timebefc 
left  home  to  get  them,  but  I  think  that  you  will  find  from  witn 
who  follow  me — and  I  trust  that  one  of  them  at  least  will  be  ab 
submit  to  you  documentary  proofs — that  this  aim  of  the  levelir 
intelligence  was  one  of  the  most  ghastly  aspects  of  the  terroi 
Men  who  were  thought  to  have  more  intelligence  than  was  he* 
for  the  cause  of  the  social  revolution  were  arrested  and  imprisc 
and  I  am  sure  I  am  right  when  I  say  many  of  them  on  this  gr< 
were  put  to  death.  This  leveling  of  intelligence  followed  a  declan 
in  a  public  speech — I  do  not  think  it  was  a  decree — of  one  oJ 
leaders,  and  this  policy,  if  grasped,  will  show  you  how  dang* 
this  whole  international  campaign  of  the  Bolsheviks,  based  on 
antagonism,  is. 

Famine,  gentlemen,  was  widespread,  especially  in  the  cities, 
by  the  use  of  food,  as  well  as  by  the  use  of  arms — because  the  Bo 
viks  had  mobilized  the  food  supplies  available  for  distribution, 
they  used  it  as  they  used  arms — they  compelled  people  to  bow  to 
behests. 

I  remember  that  this  man  Alexander  Schultz,  of  whom  I  sj 
who  was  a  lieutenant,  told  me  of  officers  who  were  fighting  ag; 
the  English  and  the  entente  and  the  Americans,  as  well  as  the  Cz« 
Slovaks,  because  the  authorities  said,  "  We  have  the  food,  and  if 
want  to  save  your  family,  your  wife  and  your  children,  from  sta 
tion  you  will  have  to  take  up  your  gun  or  your  sword  and  go 
the  army." 

Aside  from  that  the  prices  of  foods,  as  you  know,  were  extortioi 
and  even  if  you  had  the  money,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  bi 
outside  of  the  community  stores ;  and  the  food,  of  course,  there  w 
not  be  sold  except  on  cards,  under  a  rigid  system  of  distribution 

All  of  this  terrorism,  gentlemen,  the  result  of  Bolshevism,  I  t 
was  instigated  by  Germany,  for  the  Bolsheviks  had  been  pu 
power  by  Germany.  I  do  not  think  this  story  I  am  going  to 
you  has  ever  been  printed,  and  I  doubt  if  more  than  a  fei 
the  Americans  formerly  in  Russia  know  anything  about  it,  bi 
makes  a  strong  case.  The  man  who  told  me  this  was  the  man 
directly  did  the  work,  and  when  he  told  it  to  me  I  thought  it  wi 
sufficient  importance  to  take  him  to  Moscow  and  make  him  repe 
before  the  American  consul  general  under  oath. 

Senator  Wolcott.  By  the  way,  did  he  go  with  you  and  mafa 
statement  under  oath? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir.  When  the  war  broke  out  this  man 
teaching  in  a  school  in  Germany.    He  was  a  socialist  and  a  Rusi 
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had  been  in  exile  in  Siberia  under  the  Czar  and  had  worked  for  many 
years  to  bring  about  revolution  in  Russia.  He  was  a  socialist,  but  a 
socialist  of  the  conservative  type  that  believed  in  bringing  about 
socialism  by  evolution  and  not  by  revolution.  One  day  a  man  came 
to  him  and  said,  "  The  imperial  chancellor  wants  a  Russian  to  go  to 
Switzerland  to  study  the  schools  of  socialism." 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  was  the  imperial  chancellor  at  that  time, 
Stunner? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No;  Hollweg. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  mean  the  imperial  chancellor  of  Germany  if 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes.     I  do  not  remember  exactly  at  that  time,  but 
this  was  just  before  the  Russian  revolution — the  first  revolution,  of 
March,  1917. 
.  Senator  Nelson.  It  was  Bethmann-Hollweg,  I  think. 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  is  what  I  thought.  They  wanted  a  man  to  go 
to  Switzerland  because  that  republic  was  the  seat  or  the  headquarters 
of  the  different  schools  of  socialism — Russian  socialism  particu- 
larly— and  they  wanted  a  study  made  with  a  view  to  finding  out  the 
most  radical  school.  He  tried  to  induce  the  socialists  to  undertake 
this,  knowing  he  wanted  to  bring  about  revolution  in  Russia,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  overthrow  the  Czar.  They  said  the  German  Govern- 
ment was  willing  to  appropriate  5.000,000  marks  if  that  school,  or 
the  men  representing  that  soh<x)l,  would  go  into  Russia  and  start  a 
propaganda. 

Tnis  man,  my  informant,  being  a  Russian  intern  and  knowing  that 
the  war  was  going  on,  could  not  exactly  figure  out  how  to  sum  up  this 
proposal.  He  took  it  to  an  American  who  wajs  interned  also,  or 
stayed  there.  I  do  not  believe  we  were  at  war  then,  but  he  was  stay- 
ing there  because  his  aged  mother,  in  delicate  health,  could  not  be 
moved.  He  is  well  known  as  a  prominent  American,  and,  I  believe, 
to-day  is  in  Hamburg.  To  him  he  took  the  proposal  of  the  imperial 
chancellor  for  advice,  and  after  a  long  discussion  the  American  ad- 
vised my  informant  to  accept  the  job,  thinking  that  it  might  lead  to 
something  of  importance  to  the  allies.  He  therefore  accepted  the 
work,  and  went  to  Switzerland  to  visit  and  mix  among  all  of  the 
Socialists.  In  a  300-page  report  to  the  imperial  chancellor's  office  he 
stated  that  the  school  headed  by  Lenine  was  decidedly  the  most  radi- 
cal, but  recommended  that  no  connection  be  made  with  Lenine,  be- 
cause if  his  ideas  were  practiced  it  would  bring  about  utter  chaos  in 
Russia,  economical,  social,  and  otherwise. 

He  was  highly  commended  and  well  remunerated  for  this  work, 
and  by  means  of  it  he  was  able  later  to  reach  a  position  so  as  to  effect 
his  escape  from  Germany.  When  he  got  back  to  Russia  the  first 
revolution  had  taken  place,  and  he  put  all  information  and  his 
services  at  the  disposal  of  Kerensky,  Kerensky  giving  him  quite  an 
important  position  for  it 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  take  that  story  and  then  the  facts  as 
they  have  been  made  public  subsequently,  of  Lenine  being  ushered 
through  Germany  into  Russia  from  Switzerland 

Senator  Nelson.  You  mean  from  Switzerland,  through  Germany, 
into  Russia? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Into  Russia  when  the  war  was  going  on,  and  then 
take  the  documents  brought  out  by  Mr.  Sisson  that  you  have  had,  I 
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guess,  presented  to  you,  that  shows  that  the  German  Government  was 
giving  them  money  to  carry  on  the  Bolshevik  government  and  with 
the  fact  of  German  officers  being  found  in  the  Red  Army,  you  can 
see  it  is  a  very  strong  case ;  that  there  was  collusion  between  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Bolsheviks. 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  Lenine  was  an  out-and-out  agent  and  did 
the  will  of  the  German  Government.  I  should  make  a  guess  and  say 
that  he  said  to  them  something  of  this  order,  "  If  my  ideas  and  my 
propaganda  and  my  efforts  will  fit  in  with  your  plans,  all  right;  but 
my  plans  as  I  have  outlined  them,"  and  he  had  outlined  them  in  his 
books,  and  everybody  know  them. "  will  have  to  fit  into  German  aims." 
I  do  not  know  that  Lenine  has  been  the  tool  of  Germany,  I  do  not 
know  that  he  was  the  agent  and  did  the  will  of  Germany,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  leave  that  idea  with  you  as  coming  from  me. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Whether  he  did  as  they  said  or  not,  he  did  what 
they  desired? 

Mr.  Simmons.  He  did  what  they  desired :  that  is  the  point.  I  think 
Lenine  almost  acknowledges  that  there  was  an  understanding,  if  not 
an  absolute  agreement,  if  I  may  read  this  excerpt  of  this  speech  lie 
made,  which  appears  in  a  certain  issue -of  the  paper  Izvestija,  No.  223. 

Senator  Nelson.  A  Russian  Bolshevik  paper? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  Senator.  This  says,  "  The  capitalists  have  not 
yet  disappeared  (meaning  quite  disappeared  from  Russia).  Ger- 
many has  now  sent  away  our  representative,  pointing  to  our  revolu- 
tionary propaganda.  We  became  dangerous  only  after  they  were 
crushed  in  war."  I  think  that  that  implies  that  there  was  some 
relationship. 

There  was  a  battle  between  those  protesting  against  Bolshevism 
and  the  Bolsheviks  in  Yaroslav.  I  happened  to  pass  through  shortly 
after  the  battle  began,  and  our  train  was  delayed  over  11  hours 
because  the  fighting  was  going  on  very  actively  around  the  station. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  northeast  from  Moscow,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Northeast  from  Moscow :  almost  north.  It  is  on  the 
railroad  that  goes  from  Vologda  to  Moscow.  It  is  about  halfway 
between.  After  this  battle,  which  was  won  first  by  those  protesting, 
or  what  they  call  the  White  Guard,  and  subsequently  by  the  Red 
Guard,  who,  after  driving  out  the  White  Guard,  murdered  many  non- 
combatants,  including  women,  there  was  a  photograph  taken,  which 
the  Bolsheviks  had  made  themselves,  of  the  officers  engaged  in  this 
battle.    Among  the  officers  were  German  officers  in  German  uniforms. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  of  the  officers  of  the  Red  Guard? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Of  the  Red  Guard,  and  the  German  officers  were 
wearing  iron  cross  decorations.  This  picture  I  saw  myself,  and  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  showed  it  even  out  of 
Russia. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  saw  it  in  Russia  and  then  you  saw  it  after 
you  left? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  saw  it  in  Russia,  but  I  understand  he  carried  it 
out.     Here  is  a  statement  which  bears  on  this. 

"I  had  frequent  opportunities,"  writes  this  friend  of  mine,  "for 

visiting  Bonch  Bruevitch  at  his  home  in  the ,  as  well  as 

visiting  an  intimate  friend  of  his, ,  the  secretary  of  the 

famous  writer,  Tolstoi,  and  a  man  of  unquestioned  sincerity.    Stated 
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that told  him  that  the  Bolshevists  had  already  entered 

into  a  definite  agreement  with  the  Germans  to  receive  help  against 
the  English  in  the  north,  and  against  the  Czecho-Slavs  in  the  east,  if 
that  proved  necessary.  The  Germans  had  agreed  to  respect  the 
Soviets  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  government,  but  confine  them- 
selves strictly  to  military  operations.     Already  stated 

that  some  heavy  artillery  ana  some  German  officers  and  soldiers  had 
passed  around  !Petrograa  on  their  way  north." 

Now,  Bonch  Bruevitch,  if  you  will  remember,  on  Saturday  I  told 
jon  was  the  private  secretary  of  Lenine.  He  is  in  Lenine's  office  and 
38  intimately  connected  with  him,  and  has  considerable  influence 
over  him. 

Another  story  that  will  interest  you  in  this  connection,  and  I 
think  you  should  know,  is  this :  If  you  will  remember,  I  told  you'  that 
as  I  was  sitting  in  the  office  of  Iduke,  after  I  was  taken  prisoner,  there 
was  an  interruption.  That  interruption  was  the  entrance  of  two 
Eronstadt  sailors.  They  said  to  Iduke,  "  We  have  a  train  out  here 
of  some  400  or  more  sailors  that  are  going  to  the  White  Sea  front,  but 
we  refuse  to  go  any  farther  unless  you  give  us  more  bread.  We  are 
only  getting  a  pound  and  a  quarter  per  day." 

Iduke,  in  his  irascible  way,  very  insolently  refused,  and  ordered 
them  to  leave  his  office.  They  replied  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
he  refused,  that  if  he  would  come  to  Kronstadt  he  could  then  learn 
enough  system  to  be  an  efficient  officer  and  to  ration  his  units.  That 
so  enraged  him  that  he  beckoned  to  his  Red  Guards  who  were  stand- 
ing by  and  said,  "  Put  these  men  under  ground  in  20  minutes,"  and 
I  was  told  by  my  guards  that  took  me  to  Moscow  that  those  men 
were  under  ground  in  20  minutes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Four  hundred  of  them? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No;  the  two  that  represented  the  400,  that  came 
into  the  office.  But  in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  they  learned 
that  these  men  had  disappeared,  and  those  400  men  got  out  of  that 
twin  and  riddled  the  car  in  which  Iduke  had  his  office — not  KedrofFs 
car,  but  they  riddled  his  car — so  that  it  looked  like  a  tin  can  that  had 
been  shot  at  a  hundred  times,  and  I  tell  you  their  action  was  quick. 
To  stop  that  mutiny  they  brought  down  a  company  of  Lettish  troops 
that  was  garrisoned  in  the  town  of  Vologda.  They  finally  made  the 
Kronstadt  sailors  go  back.  In  the  maneuvers  back  and  forth  the 
Lettish  troops  came  past  the  window  of  my  prison  car,  led  by  two 
men  in  civilian  clothes  whom  all  three  oi  us — there  was  another 
prisoner,  you  will  remember,  an  Englishman,  that  was  in  my  cell, 
and  my  secretary  who  was  standing  outside  talking  to  us  through 
the  bars — agreed  were  Germans.  They  possessed  the  facial  dis- 
tinctions. 

Senator  WoiiCOTT.  Let  me  ask  this  as  a  matter  of  curiosity.    The 
Jailors  did  not  kill  Iduke,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No.    They  thought  he  was  in  that  car,  but  he  was 
OL  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Now,  you  have  heard  of  the  Bolshevik  government.  I  want  to  toll 
m  that  in  a  literal  sense  it  is  no  government,  there  being  little 
ordination  and  no  cohesion  in  the  different  branches  of  this  gov- 
ument.  One  branch  does  not  recognize  another  branch,  and  often 
e  authority  in  one  town  or  one  province  will  not  do  the  will  or 
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obey  the  orders  from  Moscow.  I  think  you  have  already  heard  that 
when  the  American  authorities  left  Moscow,  when  they  got  as  far  as 
Petrograd,  even  though  all  -of  us  had  the  vises  of  Tchitcherin,  the 
minister  of  war,  on  our  passports,  the  Petrograd  commune  refused  to 
recognize  that  vis6 ;  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Russia,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  certain  towns  on  the  Volga,  the  authorities  in  those  towns  in 
many  cases — not  in  all  cases — where  they  did  not  consider  it  was  to 
their  special  advantage  would  not  recognize  the  orders  of  Moscow. 

There  are  seven  or  eight  principal  political  parties  in  Russia,  and 
I  want  to  call  your  attention,  gentlemen,  to  one  very  important  fact 
and  that  is  that  these  parties  represent  a  relatively  small  per  cent  of 
the  populace.  The  great  mass  are  unorganized — have  no  party  affilia- 
tion. They  do  not  know  what  socialism  means  or  what  democracy 
means.  Tney  do  know  that  they  do  not  want  czars,  monarchy,  and 
they  do  know  that  they  do  not  want  Bolshevism.  But  in  this  revolu- 
tion the  unorganized  masses  and  this  vast  unorganized  body  of  Rus- 
sians are  the  great  sufferers. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  the  peasantry? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Principally  the  peasantry,  the  women,  and  others 
connected  even  with  industrial  classes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Traders  and  merchants? 

Mr.  Simmons.  And  the  small  shop  keepers  and  many  of  the  people 
who  go  to  make  up  the  middle  classes.  The  socialists,  except  unprin- 
cipled socialists,  are  not  hand  in  glove  with  the  Bolsheviki.  In  two 
of  my  prison  cells  were  socialists  who  were  expecting  to  be  led  to 
death;  in  fact.  I  saw  two  led  out  for  execution.  I  did  not  see  the 
actual  shooting. 

The  socialists  of  Scandinavia  have  made  open  declarations  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  Bolshevism. 

The  Bolsheviki  are  enemies  of  the  socialists  just  as  much  as  they    \ 
are  in  favor  of  shooting  monarchists  and  the  clergy.    So,  therefore,  I 
want  to  say  that  the  Bolshevik  government  is  a  very  poor  institution 
and  should  not  be  considered  as  a  government  at  all.     It  does  not  ^ 
represent  Russia  in  any  way,  form,  or  manner. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  suppose  they  have  different  departments  there,  - 
or  pretend  to  have,  at  Petrograd,  but  they  each  work  on  their  own  • 
hook,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir;  considerably  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  they  have  a  department  of  foreign  af- 
fairs and  a  treasury  department? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes;  and  a  department  of  commerce,  and  of  agri-  ; 
culture,  etc.  : 

Senator  Nelson.  But  there  is  no  cohesion  between  those  different  ■ 
departments? 

Mr.  Simmons.  In  the  city  of  Moscow,  where  they  are  all  together, 
I  think  there  is,  but  where  there  is  a  representative  of  the  department  * 
of  foreign  affairs  in  a  town,  say,  like  Saratov — departments  have 
representatives  in  nearly  all  the  principal  provinces — there  exists 
little  or  no  cohesion.  The  government  that  administers  the  region 
around  Saratov  does  not  bow  to  the  orders  given  from  Moscow  in  all 
cases,  just  like  I  showed  you  the  case  of  the  Petrograd  commune  not 
recognizing  the  vises  given  by  the  Moscow  national  government  to 
the  Americans  leaving  Russia. 
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Another  thing  in  regard  to  this  government  I  learned  from  the 
peasants,  and  that  is  that  you  hear  the  name  soviet  as  a  system  that 
hey  are  following.  The  soviet  bases  its  representation  on  a  numeri- 
cal labor-class  unit.  In  other  words,  for  everv  thousand — I  think  it  is 
i  thousand — iron  workers,  there  is  a  soviet  representative ;  for  every 
housand  wqpd  workers  in  a  particular  line  there  is  a  representative; 
for  every  thousand  textile  workers  there  is  a  representative.  The 
mit  of  representation  is  based  upon  labor  classes,  whereas  we  base 
mrs  on  geographical  limits.  Now,  when  this  system  of  Soviets  is 
ipplied  to  all  classes  of  labor,  men  doing  work,  whether  they  be  pro- 
fessional men,  brain  workers,  or  men  who  aid  in  production  of 
wealth  and  are  helping  the  common  welfare,  which  was,  as  I  under- 
stood, the  original  idea  of  the  soviet,  it  then  takes  the  form  of  a 
lemocratic  government.  You  may  be  surprised  to  know  that  this 
form  of  government  originated  in  the  brain  of  an  American — Daniel 
le  Leon — so  Lenine  has  told  us.  The  Bolsheviki  claim  they  have 
idopted  the  soviet,  but  the  educated  peasants  say  they,  by  perverting 
t,  have  robbed  it  of  its  true  significance  and  value,  first,  because  they 
lave  infused  the  class  issue.  Instead  of  allowing  all  classifications  of 
abor  and  constructive  work  to  be  represented,  they  limit  representa- 
tion to  manual  laborers.  Secondly,  at  first  they  allowed  all  political 
Mtrties.  or  nearly  all,  except  monarchists  to  be  represented,  but  when 
Jbey  saw  that  the  parties  opposed  to  them  were  in  the  majority  in  the 
ill-Russian  soviet,  then  the  Bolsheviki  used  their  bayonets  and  drove 
mt  all  parties  except  a  part  of  one  party,  which  stooped  to  become 
juite  nearly  in  sympathy  with  them.  This  so-called  democratic  in- 
stitution or  form  of  government  soviet  was  perverted  into  a  virtual 
lutocracy. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  drove  out  everybody  else  but  manual 
aborers? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Manual  laborers.  But  not  all  manual  lalx>rers  are 
n  any  sense  represented,  because  many  of  the  manual  proletariat  do 
lot  subscribe,  as  I  tried  to  tell  you  on  Saturday,  to  the  Bolshevik 
dea. 

Senator  Overman.  So  this  Lenine  government  is  really  an  auto- 
ratic  government,  and  not  a  democratic  government  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  is  right,  yes;  and  an  autocracy  of  the  worst 
>rder.  So  bad,  in  fact,  that  the  pendulum  has  swung  from  a  mon- 
rchy  to  absolute  anarchy. 

Senator  Nelson.  Instead  of  lieing  merely  an  autocracy  at  the  top, 
is  the  Czar's  government  was,  this  is  a  sort,  of  autocracy  by  step- 
adder  from  down  up,  and  from  up  down  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  These  local  bodies,  Soviets,  are  autocracies,  and 
hen  you  come  to  the  larger  Soviets,  which  are  autocracies,  and  then 
he  central  one  is  an  autocracy,  so  it  is  one  autocracy  built  on 
nother  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir;  precisely. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  that  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir ;  it  appears  that  way. 

As  one  man  stated  to  me  in  Scandinavia,  the  Czar's  govern - 
lent  was  Bolshevism  of  the  upper  classes,  whereas  the  Bolshevik 
overnment  is  Bolshevism  of  the  demoralized  classes,  and  the  point 
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that  the  peasants  made,  and  I  have  talked  to  many  of  them,  is  that 
the  true  conception  of  the  soviet  form  of  government  has  all  been 
perverted  by  limiting  representation  to  a  few  labor  classes  and  to  one 
political  party,  so  that  when  the  Bolsheviki  use  this  word  "soviet," 
culling  tnc  government  a  soviet  government,  they  are  using  the 
word  more  as  a  camouflage.  To  the  minds  of  many  it  conveys  a 
wrong  meaning,  and  this  point  is  a  very  good  idea  to  keep  in  mind, 

Senator  Sterljng.  Under  the  present  system  the  members  of  any 
local  soviet  may  be  imported  from  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Absolutely:  they  can  come  from  any  place.  And 
that  leads  me  to  the  subject  of  land. 

You  may  not  remember  that  when  the  Bolsheviks  took  hold  of 
power*,  they  gave  the  soldiers  peace  at  once  with  the  Brest-Litovsk 
treaty,  and  the  peasants  land  by  promulgating  an  arbitrary  confisca- 
tion of  land,  and  that  rendered  impossible  any  organized  land  re- 
form. 

The  soldiers  went  on  those  large  estates,  as  did  the  peasants  who 
were  land  thirsty,  and  in  the  scramble  ruined  property.  Thev  would 
burn  the  houses  and  buildings,  kill  live  stock,  destroy  implements, 
and  often  murder  the  owner  in  their  greed  for  possession  and  the 
lupgeHt  slice.  As  it  stands  to-day  there  has  been  no  equitable  dis- 
tribution. If  the  revolution  was  settled  to-day,  the  land  question, 
you  would  find,  would  be  as  imminent  as  before  the  revolution. 

I  told  you  about  the  poor  committees,  and  how  they  incited  the 
landless  peasants  against  what  they  called  the  bourgeois  peasants. 
This  caused  tremendous  bloodshed  in  the  little  peasant  villages, 
he  fore  the  Bolsheviki  took  possession  of  the  government  you  may 
remember  that  the  mir  and  the  zemstvo — T  guess  you  all  know 
what  the  mir  and  the  zemstvo  organizations  are — were  entirely 
freed  from  the  influence  of  rovaltv  and  the  owners  of  la  rare  estates. 
The  peasants  were  very  well  satisfied,  and  especially  when  Kerensky 
promised  a  sensible,  organized  land  reform  as  soon  as  the  consti- 
l  it  ueii!  assembly  should  meet.  They  were  patient,  would  have  waited 
for  the  eonstitituent  a»emblv,  and  in  fact  did  wait.  For  this  rea- 
on  the  lloNhevik*-  have  had  trouble  with  the  peasants  and  have 
nexer  gotten  them  on  their  side,  except  the  landless  peasants,  to 
whom  they  appealed  by  promise  of  gain:  and  incited  class  hatred  in 
dieir  minds  and  hearts.  But  they  have  never  gotten  the  rank  and 
lili-.  e\en  St)  per  cent  of  the  pea>antry.  on  their  side. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  nationalization  of  industry.  One 
of  the  worst  jobs  done  bv  the  Bolsheviki  was  in  what  thev  undertook 
m  eonneetion  with  the  banks.  You  have  already  heard  consider- 
able about  it.  T  onlv  intend  to  mention  it.  I  refer  to  the  nationali- 
■at ion  of  the  bank-*.  Having  been  employed  in  a  bank  myself  for 
three  years.  1  never  saw  such  a  chaotic,  mixed  up  state  of  affairs 
Thev  took  over  all  of  the  banks  and  tried  to  consolidate  them  into 
out*.  The  details  of  this  work — and  you  can  assume  how  tremen- 
dously voluminous  must  have  been  the  details  of  this  consolidation, 
a*,  large  as  many  of  the  banks  were — fell  into  the  hands  of  people 
who  knew  little  about  the  business,  principally  into  the  hands  of 
sailors,  I  noticed,  factory  hands  and  workmen  who  had  otherwise 
umde  their  living  by  manual  work.  Men  of  this  caliber  undertook 
lili;*  gigantic  task,  and  I  remember  in  one  instance  where  a  man  tdd 
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me  that  his  balance  before  the  banks  were  taken  over  was,  we  will 
say,  10,000  rubles,  and  aftjer  consolidation  his  balance  was  1,000 
rubles.  A  man  who  had  1,000  rubles  to  his  credit  before  the  taking 
over  of  these  institutions  would  very  likely  have  found  10,000  to  his 
credit. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  wired  me  $1,000.  Nationalization 
having  taken  place,  it  came  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Bolshevik 
consolidated  bank.  This  branch  sent  word  to  the  embassy  that  the 
remittance  was  there. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  mean  the  bank  sent  word  to  the  embassy? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  Senator.  The  embassy  clerk  who  attends  to 
those  matters  went  down  to  secure  this  money.  After  standing  in 
line  for  maybe  five  or  six  hours  he  was  told  that  the  money  was  not 
there;  they  could  not  locate  it 

I  went  down  there  the  next  day  and  stood  in  line  for  six  hours. 
Because  of  the  length  of  the  line,  I  was  never  able  to  get  into  the 
bank.  The  following  morning  I  put  my  secretary  in  line  at  6.30, 
and  the  line  then  was  a  block  and  a  half  long — people  wanting  their 
own  money.  Finally  we  got  into  the  bank  that  afternoon  about  1 
o'clock.  I  found  that  in  that  big  institution,  which  previously  must 
have  had  100  or  150  clerks,  two  men  were  carrying  on  all  the  business, 
and  one  of  those,  the  principal  one,  had  taken  to  a  little  office  divided 
off  by  partitions.  It  was  necessary  for  every  one  to  go  within  and 
talk  to  him  privately.  When  I  got  an  interview,  finally,  he  said  to 
me,  u  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  we  can  not  find  the  record  that  we 
have  received  this  monev,"  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
their  formal  written  notice  was  in  my  hand  and  before  his  eyes.  This 
money  was  never  gotten.  Before  leaving  Petrograd  we  had  to  leave 
word  if  this  remittance  turned  up  to  send  it  back  to  America.  That 
was  in  the  month  of  January.  In  the  month  of  August  the  money 
was  returned.  This  shows  you  the  mixed-up  situation  of  the  bank. 
Many  people  were  unable  to  draw  their  own  money  that  was  formally 
on  deposit,  or  even  small  amounts  of  their  deposits,  to  enable  them  to 
five. 

Maj.  Humes.  Would  compensation  to  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
bank  affect  the  method  of  adjusting  your  balance? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  the  balance,  but  I  can 
tell  you  that  a  great  many  men  who  wanted  more  money  than  the 
law  allowed,  which  was  150  rubles  per  week,  could  get  it  if  they 
made  the  compensation  sufficient. 

Maj.  Humes.  If  they  paid  the  banker? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  If  they  were  generous? 

Mr.  Simmons.  If  they  were  generous.  When  I  left  Russia  the  per 
cent  that  they  were  paying  was  from  15  to  20  of  the  amount  drawn ; 
and  more  if  a  man,  wanting  to  leave  the  country,  desired  to  draw  his 
entire  deposit. 

Maj.  Humes.  That  is,  he  had  to  give  that  amount  to  the  banker? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Give  that  amount  to  the  men  that  were  at  the  head 
of  the  banks. 

Now.  then,  transportation  in  Russia  has  gone  down  to  about  20 
oer  cent,  if  not  lower,  of  normal  efficiency.  They  have  no  way  by 
rhich  they  can  repair  rolling  stock.    I  wish  I  had  brought  with  me 
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pictures  to  illustrate  this,  showing  15  to  20  locomotives  in  one  place, 
standing  on  sidings,  absolutely  cold,  useless  because  they  can  not  be 
repaired.  This,  of  course,  affected  the  food  and  raw-material  distri- 
bution, as  well  as  that  of  coal. 

Senator  Nelson.  Does  that  come  from  lack  of  material,  lack  of 
shops  or  facilities,  or  lack  of  labor? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  should  say,  first,  lack  of  materials,  then  labor 
troubles,  one  or  the  other  requiring  the  shutting  down  of  shops;  and 
closed  shops  forcing  industrial  workers,  as  the  only  alternative,  into 
the  red  army. 

The  same  condition  exists  with  reference  to  steamboat  transporta- 
tion. Russia  has  a  wonderful  system  of  river  transportation.  They 
have  developed  that  to  a  remarkable  extent,  and  you  would  be  sur- 
prised how  much  territory  one  can  cover  by  water.  They  connected, 
in  a  number  of  places,  two  distinct  river  systems  by  means  of  canals. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  have  joined  the  lower  Don  and  the  Volga, 
have  they  not,  where  they  come  close  together? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir ;  and  by  means  of  the  canals  and  rivers,  you 
may  know,  they  can  bring  lumber,  for  instance,  from  Perm  to  Petro- 
grad.  The  steamboats  and  tugs  that  ply  on  those  bodies  of  water 
have  become  much  out  of  repair,  and,  in  fact,  many  are  out  of  com- 
mission because  of  want  of  materials  to  repair  them,  and,  like  the 
railroad  situation,  this  has  wrought  a  tremendous  hardship  upon  the 
people. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  had  a  scheme  there  for  a  canal  connecting 
the  waters  of  the  Dvina,  I  mean  the  western  Dvina 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  western  Dvina;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  one  west  of  Petrograd,  and  the  head  waters 
of  the  Dnieper.    Has  that  canal  been  built? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No,  sir.  It  was  started,  but  has  never  been  com- 
pleted. 

Senator  Neuson.  That  was  to  have  connected  the  Baltic  with  the 
Black  Sea? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  was  to  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  exporting  lumber  material  out  through  Germany,  and  by  this 
canal  to  divert  it  to  Russian  portc. 

Maj.  Humes.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  searching  of  trains  at 
various  points  in  Bussia? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Searching  trains?    You  mean  people,  on  trains? 

Maj.  Humes.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  searching  of 
people  on  the  trains? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No,  sir*  I  never  saw  that.  I  have  heard  of  it  I 
am  very  glad  you  mentioned  this,  as  I  intended  to  state  that  all 
terrorism  is  organized.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  all  is  the  result 
of  organization,  but  many  many  of  the  things  of  which  I  have  told  •< 
you  have  been  perpetrated  by  the  order  of  government  authorities 
and  by  government  forces. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  they  an  organized  police  and  spy  system 
there  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  They  have ;  yes,  sir ;  as  I  was  informed,  a  very  good 
spy  system.  I  can  not  give  you  any  specific  instances  of  its  opera- 
tions. The  police  system  is  not  well  organized.  Almost  every  ablfr 
bodied  man  they  can  get  hold  of  is  conscripted  for  the  Red  Guards 
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Where  enough  Bed  Guards  are  available  they  are  used  on  police 
duty,  but  I  do  not  think  the  Bolsheviki  have  any  distinct  police 
organization,  as  we  understand  the  term  police. 

In  line  with  their  policy  of  dispossession  they  have  a  systematic 
robbers'  organization,  ana  a  number  of  Americans  lost  money  by 
pickpockets. 

I  had  an  experience  of  that,  for  instance,  when  they  released  me 
from  prison.  When  the  Bolsheviks  put  me  in  prison  they  took  my 
money,  and  when  they  let  me  out  through  the  efforts  of  neutral  con- 
suls general  they  returned  my  papers  and  money.  As  I  walked  away 
from  the  prison  I  went  to  a  bank.  I  had  given  that  money  to  my 
secretary,  and  I  needed  more  money,  inasmuch  as  I  was  going  to 
Archangel.  I  came  out  of  that  bank  with  14,000  rubles  in  my 
pocket,  birftoned  in  the  inside  pocket  of  my  coat.  I  never  carried 
amounts  of  that  kind,  because  it  was  dangerous,  but  in  instances  like 
"  this — going  from  the  bank  to  the  consulate — it  was  necessary.  They 
had  that  14,000  rubles  before  I  could  get  home. 
Senator  Overman.  How  did  they  get  it? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  took  a  street  car,  crowded  as  all  street  cars  are  in 
Russia,  because  there  are  very  few  cars  in  operation,  due  to  need  of 
repair.  I  had  an  engagement  for  luncheon  at  the  consulate.  Before 
I  had  ridden  very  far  I  felt  a  tug  at  my  coat.  Looking  around,  there 
was  a  man,  partly  dressed  in  uniform,  making  his  way  out  of  the 
street  car  through  this  compact  crowd.  T  followed,  running  after 
him  over  three  blocks.  He  turned  into  a  side  street,  went  through 
a  door,  up  a  pair  of  steps,  and  through  another  door.  I  was  afraid 
to  enter  here  because  ot  the  danger  that  it  would  be  locked  behind 
me  and  I  would  again  be  imprisoned. 
Senator  Nelson.  That  is  where  your  rubles  went? 
Mr.  Simmons.  That  is  where  mv  rubles  went;  I  am  sorrv  to  sav 
this  was  Government  money.  Men  like,  for  instance,  the  treasurer 
of  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  were  robbed.  He  was  robbed  four 
times  in  succession  at  short  intervals — a  man  who  handles  money 
Hke  he  does — and  after  each  robbery  he  made  special  effort,  he  told 
me,  to  be  more  particular;  but  the  organization  of  pickpockets  was 
too  efficient. 

One  man  connected  with  the  military  mission  lost  money  in  the 
same  way ;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  officials  likewise,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
an  officer  of  the  Red  Cross.  It  was  very  general,  this  pocket  picking 
wd  robbing,  and  it  was  evident,  as  many  of  us  agreed,  that  it  was 
thoroughly  organized  and  connived  at  by  the  Bolshevik  government. 
Senator  Nelson.  Systematic  propaganda  of  the  Red  Guard? 
Mr.  Simmons.  Of  the  Red  Uuard  and  others  in  sympathy  with 
them. 

Xow,  as  to  the  factories  in  the  nationalization  of  industry.  I 
*peak  of  this  particularly  because  it  was  in  connection  with  my  offi- 
°ial  work  in  studying  the  lumber  industry. 

.  The  local  soviet  appoints  a  committee  that  looks  after  the  national - 
**ed  industry,  called  a  factory  committee,  and  each  industry  has  a 
JJJanaging  committee  which  administers  that  particular  factory. 
Jhe  managing  committee,  with  the  consent  of  the  factory  committee, 
hfts  the  right  to  decide  upon  scale  of  wages,  extent  of  the  working 
^ay,  and  all  matters  of  that  kind.    Gentlemen,  to  make  it  short,  out 
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of  three  industries  that  I  watched  very  closely,  lumber  mills  widely 
separated,  every  one  closed  down,  failed,  for  capital  was  difficult  to 
secure  from  the  banks  or  elsewhere.  The  managing  committee  failed 
to  make  ends  meet,  because  cost  of  production  was  too  great  and  they 
could  not  satisfy  labor  demands.  The  men  did  not  seem  to  recognii 
the  authority  of  the  committee  in  charge.  Men  who,  for  instant, 
floated  logs  up  to  the  skidder  in  the  millpond  would  demand  the 
same  wage  as  the  skilled  laborer  who  handled  the  saw.  If  it  was  net 
granted  they  said,  "  That  man,  the  sawyer,  is  bourgeois."  This  dm 
issue  has  run  away  with  the  Bolsheviks.  They  have  instilled  it  so 
thoroughly  into  the  minds  of  the  common  people  that  they  find  it 
hurled  back  at  them  in  instances  like  that  I  have  just  related. 

Senator  Nei^on.  In  other  words,  they  believe  in  the  same  level  d. 
wages  for  all  hands? 

Mr.  Simmons.  For  all  hands. 

Senator  Nelson.  Regardless  of  the  character  of  the  work  per-' 
formed  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes ;  but  that  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Bolshevik* 
The  Bolsheviks  aim  to  classify  industrial  workers.  But  I  say  tin 
men  who  are  less  fortunate  in  having  the  meanest  work,  on  the  idea 
that  there  is  to  be  no  class  distinction,  require  that  they  be  given  the 
same  wage  as  those  above  them.  It  ended  in  the  mills  stopping.  And 
then  workmen,  not  satisfied,  because  no  means  of  livelihood  was  k 
sijght,  in  their  desperation  plundered  the  sawmills.  I  have  seen  milfr 
dismantled.  Brass  cups,  belting,  and  portable  parts  that  could  be 
taken  were  carried  away  and  sold.  The  stocks  of  lumber  in  the  yards* 
deals  and  planks,  were  also  appropriated  at  will  to  be  used  for  fire- 
wood and  other  private  uses. 

Another  very  significant  illustration  was  that  of  the  Internationel 
Harvester  Co.'s  plant  near  Moscow.    Laborers  of  this  company 
thoroughly  satisfied.    I  was  told  by  one  of  the  managers  of  the  It-: 
ternational  Harvester  how  the  Bolshevist  laborers  of  a  competiaf 
factory  making  harvesting  machinery  or  implements  came  over  ail 
tried  to  prevail  upon  the  laborers  of  the  International  Harvester  te 
take  over  this  factory  as  the  government  had  suggested.    They  Mr* 
plied  that  they  would  not,  because  they  were  getting  along  well  and* 
had  every  consideration  that  they  could  expect.     Several  different! 
times,  similarly  approached,  they  refused.     In  the  argument  they~ 
were  told,  "  We  are  getting  at  our  nationalized  plant  60  rubles  a  daj«| 
You,  with  the  International  Harvester,  are  only  getting  36  rubles 
day."    It  was  not  many  weeks  after  that  the  competing  concern " 
to  close,  and  the  laborers  of  the  International  Harvester,  seeing  a 
of  the  workmen  of  the  failed  industry,  said,  "  You  were  getting 
rubles  a  day  and  we  were  only  getting  35,  but  we  to-day  have 
and  our  35  rubles,  while  you  have  neither  your  60  rubles  nor  any 
because  you  have  no  work,  your  plant  having  failed." 

Industry  generally  is  absolutely  closed;  absolutely  closed!  i 

A  very  amusing  incident  in  regard  to  this  class  issue,  showing  hagl 
it  has  run  away,  is  in  regard  to  the  hospital  in  Moscow.    The  peoplfl 
who  are  doing  the  more  lowly  part  of  the  work — orderlies,  men 
attendants  in  positions  of  that  sort — struck,  demanding,  "  Unless  y 
pay  us  as  much  as  you  pay  the  doctors  and  nurses  we  will  not 
in  our  places";  and,  gentlemen,  they  accepted  the  terms:  they  ga1 
these  people  the  same  pay  that  they  gave  the  doctors  and  the  nu 
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English  factory,  a  textile  mill,  they  had  gotten  along  ex- 
since  the  revolution,  and  their  employees  opposed  having 
itution  taken  over  by  the  decree  of  nationalization.  One 
had  a  meeting  of  employees  to  protest  against  the  Bolsheviks 
compel  them  to  have  this  institution  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
.  While  they  were  in  that  meeting  the  Red  Guards  came 
srsed  it  and  killed  two  or  three  of  the  leaders,  the  prime 
and  these  were  the  employees,  the  workmen,  of  that  insti- 

hey  went  after  the  manager  and  the  assistant  managers, 
ty  arrested.  One  of  the  assistants  escaped,  taking  refuge  in 
ican  consulate,  where  he  told  his  pitiful  tale.  He  was  aided 
;  of  the  country  before  they  could  arrest  him. 
r  particularly  interesting  point  in  regard  to  this  industrial 
s  that  Germany,  after  the  industries  began  to  fail,  started  to 
5  of  them.  They  bought  13  sawmills,  some  of  the  best- 
sawmills.  I  kept  very  close  watch  on  this.  I  saw  that 
rmans  were  going  to  take  possession  of  the  lumber  industry, 
on  under  their  administration  would  be  much  more  for- 
:han  it  had  been  under  the  Russian.  They  negotiated  for 
ot  them  at  a  very  low  price  as  compared  with  prices  before 
ition,  but  a  high  price  at  that  time ;  and  I  could  not  under- 
w  they  figured  to  operate  these  industries,  and  therefore, 
ot  see  why  they  were  paying  those  prices. 
r  Nelson.  After  the  Germans  had  bought  those  mills  and 
that  you  refer  to,  did  they  attempt  to  operate  them  or  did 
e  them  alone  ? 

n mon8.  Of  course  they  were  not  running  when  they  bought 
any  of  them  had  been  partially  dismantled  by  machinery 
ng  plundered.  They  had  no  opportunity  nor  material  to 
in  shape  for  operation;  but  the  fact  that  they  purchased 
icated  that  they  hoped  to  dominate  the  industry  in  Russia 

Y- 

r  Nelson.  The  Germans  have  a  great  economic  hold  on 

ave  they  not? 

tf  mon8.  The  Germans  ? 

r  Nelson.  Yes;  the  Germans. 

tfMONS.  They  did  have,  Senator,  before  the  war. 

r  Nelson.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

mmons.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  before  the  war,  and  they  were 

ning  their  hold  under  the  Bolshevik  regime  up  to  the  time 

1  of  the  world's  war. 

r  Nelson.  And  the  Bolsheviks  are  giving  them  a  free  hand, 

lot  ? 

kmons.  Commercially,  yes,  sir ;  they  were. 

ier  matter  I  want  to  bring  in  in  regard  to  industry  is  that 

3  do  not  support  the  Bolsheviks ;  and  that  in  organizations 

lpport  them,  a  great  many  in  the  unions  have  bolted  because 

i  not  subscribe  to  the  policies. 

?  Nelson.  They  have  labor  unions  over  there  as  we  have 

4MON8.  Yes. 

&— 19 23 
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iSenator  Nelson.  And  these  unions  are  not  affiliating  with  the  Bol- 
sheviki  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  A  number  are  not,  as  I  understand;  and  of  those 
unions  that  have  done  so,  the  better  elements  have  left  them.  Gen- 
erally, the  unions  would  most  likely  have  affiliated  with  the  Bol- 
sheviks, but  the  substantial,  better  classes  of  workmen,  many  of 
them,  on  account  of  Bolshevism  have  left  the  unions. 

Senator  Sterling.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  unions,  or  many  of  them, 
have  taken  formal  action  identifying  themselves  with  the  Bolsheviki, 
and  on  account  of  such  formal  action,  a  number  of  the  better  ele- 
ments of  the  unions  have  deserted  them  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  is  the  situation? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes.  To  show  how  the  unions  act  when  assistance 
comes  to  Russia,  after  the  occupation  of  Archangel,  the  North  Rus- 
sian Union  Labor  Corporation,  which  is  composed  of  10,000  wood- 
choppers — 10,000  woodmen — you  know  what  I  mean  by  "  wood- 
men "  ;  the  men  that  cut  the  logs  for  all  sawmills  in  that  district. 

Senator  Sterling.  Lumbermen? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Lumbermen,  generally,  but  we  call  them  timbermen. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  minute  that  occupation  took  place  they  came 
to  offer  their  services  to  the  allied  troops,  and  they  have  rendered, 
I  am  told,  most  valuable  service. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  is  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  Archangel! 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  headquarters  of  this  union  is  in  Archangel, 
but  the  men  who  compose  this  union  are  spread  throughout  the 
governments.  You  understand  I  mean  by  governments  provinces,  as 
Archangel,  Vologda,  and  Olonetz. 

Senator  Sterling.  Thcv  are  lumbering  in  the  valley  of  the  Dvina! 

Mr.  Simmons.  A  part  in  the  valley  of  the  Dvina  and  some  in  the 
Onega. 

Now,  the  most  shameful  thing,  gentlemen,  is  the  nationalization  of 
women.  T  have  two  decrees,  or  translation  of  a  decree,  the  first 
ivssued  by  the  Bolsheviki  of  Vladimir,  and  published  in  the  official 
soviet  organ,  Izvestija.    T  read  from  it  as  follows:  : 

Every  irhi  who  has  reached  her  eighteenth  year  is  guaranteed  by  the  Local  t 
Commissary  of  Surveillance  the  full  inviolability  of  her  person.  ■ 

Any  offender  against  an  cigh teen-year-old  girl  by  using  insulting:  language  * 
or  attempting  to  ravish  her  is  subject  to  the  full  rigours  of  the  Revolutionary  I 
Tribunal.  ' 

Anyone  who  has  ravished  a  girl  who  has  not  reached  her  eighteenth  year 
is  considered  a  State  criminal  and  is  liable  to  a  sentence  of  20  years*  hard 
labour   unless   he   marries    the    injured   one. 

The  injured,  dishonoured  girl  is  given  the  right  not  to  marry  the  raviahrf 
if  she  does  not  so  desire. 

A  girl  having  reached  her  eighteenth  year  is  to  be  announced  as  the  property 
of  the  State. 

Any  girl  having  reached  her  eighteenth  year  and  not  having  married  i» 
obliged,  subject  to  the  most  severe  penalty,  to  register  at  the  Bureau  of  Fr» 
Love  in  the  Commissariat  of  Surveillance. 

Senator  Overman.  Where  is  that  commissary? 
Mr.  Simmons.  This  comes  from  the  Bolsheviki  of  Vladimir.    [ 
tinuing  reading:] 

Having  registered  at  the  Bureau  of  Free  Love,  she  has  the  right  to 
from  among  men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  50  a  cohabitant-husband. 
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Remarks:  (1)  The  consent  of  the  man  in  the  said  choice  Is  unnecessary; 
(2)  the  man  on  whom  such  a  choice  falls  has  no  right  to  make  any  protest 
whatsoever  against  the  infringement. 

Senator  Sterung.  One  might  think  that  free  love  is  a  misnomer, 
right  there. 
Mr.  Simmons  (continuing  reading) : 

The  right  to  choose  from  a  number  of  girls  who  have  reached  their  eighteenth 
year  is  given  also  to  men. 

The  opportunity  ta  choose  a  husband  or  a  wife  is  to  be  presented  once  a 
month. 

The  Bureau  of  Love  is  autonomous. 

Men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  50  have  the  right  to  choose  from  among  the 
registered  women  even  without  the  consent  of  the  latter,  in  the  interests  of  the 
State. 

Children  who  are  the  issue  of  these  unions  are  to  become  the  property  of  the 
State. 

The  decree  states  further  that  it  has  been  based  on  the  excellent 
"example"  of  similar  decrees  already  issued  at  Luga,  Kolpin,  and 
other  places  in  Russia. 

Here  is  another  one,  on  a  rather  larger  scale,  from  Saratov,  which 
is  a  rather  large  province,  and  one  of  the  industrial  cities  along  the 
•  Volga.     [Reading:] 

ANARCHIST   PROCLAMATION. 

This  decree  is  posted  in  and  about  Saratov  (about  March  15th,  1918).  Some 
people  with  their  daughters  have  been  excited  into  leaving  the  city  altho  the 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  Anarchists 
can  succeed  in  the  enforcement  of  the  proclamation. 

DECREE. 

This  decree  is  proclaimed  by  the  free  association  of  anarchist  in  the  town  of 
8aratov.  In  compliance  with  the  decision  of  the  Soviet  of  Peasant  Soldiers 
and  Workmen's  Deputies  of  Kronstadt,  the  abolition  of  the  private  possession 
of  women. 

Senator  Sterling.  They  at  least  give  themselves  the  right  name, 
there. 

Mr.  Simmons.  What  is  that? 

Senator  Sterling.  In  speaking  of  themselves  as  anarchists. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes:  but  do  not  miss  this  point,  that  this  is  posted 
ty  the  soldiers'  and  workmen's  deputies  of  Kronstadt.  That  is.  as 
Jou  know,  the  cradle  of  this  revolution. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Simmons  (continuing  reading) : 

Social  inequalities  and  legitimate  marriages  having  been  a  condition  in  the 
*ast  which  served  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  bourgeoisie,  thanks 
&  which  all  the  best  species  of  all  the  beautiful  have  been  the  property  of  the 
tourgeols,  have  prevented  the  proper  continuation  of  the  human  race.  Such 
Ponderous  arguments  have  induced  the  present  organization  to  edict  the 
ttesent  decree: 

1.  From  March  1  the  right  to  possess  women  having  readied  the  ages  17 
o  32  is  abolished. 

2.  The  age  of  women  shall  be  determined  by  birth  certificates  or  passports 

*  by  testimony  of  witnesses,  and,  on  failure  to  produce  documents,  their  age 
hall  be  determined  by  the  Black  Committee,  who  shall  judge  them  according 

*  appearance. 

3.  This  decree  does  not  afreet  women  having  five  children. 

4.  The  former  owners  may  retain  the  right  of  using  their  wife  without  their 
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5.  In  cnse  of  resistance  of  the  husband  he  shall  forfeit  the  right  of  the  former 
paragraph. 

6.  All  women  according  to  this  decree  are  exempted  from  private  ownership 
and  are  proclaimed  the  property  of  the  whole  nation. 

7.  The  distribution  and  the  management  of  the  appropriated  women  in  com- 
pliance with  the  decision  of  the  above  said  organization  are  transferred  to  the 
Anarchist  Saratov  Club.  In  three  days  from  the  publication  of  this  decree 
all  women  given  by  it  to  the  use  of  the  nation  are  obliged  to  present  themsetai 
to  the  given  address  and  give  the  required  Information. 

8.  Before  the  Black  Committee  is  formed  for  the  realization  of  this  deem, 
the  citizens  themselves  will  be  charged  with  such  control. 

Remark :  Each  citizen  noticing  a  woman  not  submitting  herself  to  the  id- 
dress  under  this  decree  is  obliged  to  let  it  be  known  to  the  Anarchists'  <!M, 
giving  the  full  address,  full  name,  and  father's  name  of  the  offending  woman 

9.  Male  citizens  have  the  right  to  use  one  woman  not  oftener  than  tluw 
times  a  week  for  three  hours,  observing  the  rules  specified  l>elow. 

10.  Each  man  wishing  to  use  a  piece  of  public  property  should  l>e  a  bearer 
of  a  certificate  from  the  Factories  Committee,  Professional  Union,  or  Work- 
man's Soldier's,  and  Peasant's  Council,  certifying  that  he  belongs  to  the  worfc- 
ing-family  class. 

11.  Every  working  member  is  obliged  to  discount  2  i»er  cent  from  his  wr- 
ings to   the  fund  of  general   public  action. 

Remark :  This  committee  in  charge  will  put  these  discounting  funds,  with 
the  specifications  of  the  names  and  lists  into  the  State  banks  and  other  imfr 
tutions  handing  down  these  funds  to  the  popular  generation. 

12.  Male  citizens  not  belonging  to  the  working  class,  in  order  to  have  tte§ 
right  equally  with  the  proletariat,  are  obliged  to  pay  KM)  rubles  monthly  into 
the  public  funds. 

13.  The  local  branch  of  the  State  bank  is  obliged  to  begin  to  reserve  the 
payments  to  the  National  Generation  Fund. 

14.  All  women  proclaimed  by  this  decree  to  be  the  national  property  frill 
receive  from  the  funds  an  allowance  of  238  rubles  a  month. 

That  is  $23.80,  in  other  words,  now.    [Continuing  reading:] 

15.  All  women  who  become  pregnant  are  released  of  the  direct  State  dutltti 
for  four  months,  up  to  three  months  l>efore  aud  one  month  after  childbirth. 

16.  The  children  born  are  given  to  an  institution  for  training  after  they  are 
one  month  old,  where  they  are  trained  and  educated  until  they  are  17  yew  * 
of  age  at  the  cost  of  the  public  funds.  J 

37.  In  case  of  a  birth  of  twins,  the  mother  is  to  receive  a  prize  of  200  rubfc*^ 

18.  All  citizens,  men  and  women,  are  obliged  to  watch  carefully  their  hetlt*  4 
and  to  make  each  week  an  examination  of  the  urine  and  blood.  k 

Remark  :  The  examinations  are  made  daily  in  the  laboratories  of  the  popular  j 
Generation  Health. 

U).  Those  who  are  guilty  of  spreading  venereal  diseases  will  be  held  respos* 
sible  and  severely  punished. 

20.  Women  having  lost  their  health  may  apply  to  the  Soviet  for  pension. 

21.  The  chief  of  Anarchists  will  be  in  charge  of  perfecting  the  tempooqLj 
arrangements  and  technical  measures  concerning  the  realization  of  this 

22.  All  those  refusing  to  recognize  and  support  this  decree  will  be  pi 
sabotage,  enemies  of  the  people  and  counter  anarchists  and  will  be  held  to 
severest  responsibilities. 

(Signed)  Council  of  the  City  of  Saratov,  Russia. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  large  a  city  is  Saratov,  Mr.  Simmons, 
you  know  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Over  100,000,  sir. 

Gentlemen,  it  requires  no  comment  that  Bolshevik  propagai 
which  is  going  around  in  America  trying  to  justify  Bolshevism, 
not  possibly  stand  before  public  opinion  of  this  country  when  " 
are  known. 

Senator  Overman.  Have  you  any  information  about  their 
for  religion  and  their  belief  about  religion  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Who,  the  Bolsheviki? 

Senator  Overman.  Yes. 
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r.  Simmons.  I  told  you,  sir,  on  Saturday  how  they  opposed  re- 
n  and  the  church, 
nator  Overman.  Yes. 

r.  Simmons.  Of  course,  you  know  they  separated  the  church  from 
State,  which,  of  course,  I  think  was  a  very  good  move.  In  fact, 
ire  met  priests  who  do  not  really  object  to  that.  The  Bolsheviki 
got  the  church  against  them,  and  anybody  who  has  any  moral 
act  at  all  is  against  them. 

;hink  one  of  the  most  significant  bits  of  my  testimony  was  that 
ment  of  Bonch  Bruevitch  in  which,  as  I  read  to  you,  he  said  that 
3olsheviki  had  no  moral  code — that  thev  had  not  vet  formed  a 
.1  code — and  until  they  had  formed  a  moral  code,  any  means  to 
nd  was  justifiable. 

nator  Overman.  They  have  no  respect  for  virtuous  women  and 
for  religion? 

\  Simmons.  None  for  religion.  They  could  not  have  and  be 
of  practices  as  you  have  heard  given  in  testimony  before  you. 
id,  gentlemen,  furthermore,  religion  is  in  jeopardy — the  Chris- 
religion,  the  Jewish  religion,  or  any  other  kind  of  religion — 
smutting  this  Bolshevik  campaign  to  proceed.  I  say  it  does  not 
*r,  if  Russians  want  the  nationalization  of  land,  all  right.  If 
want  the  nationalization  of  industries,  all  right.  If  they  want 
oviet  or  any  other  socialistic  form  of  government,  all  right, 
e  all  questions,  according  to  the  principle  of  self-determination, 
e  Russian  people.  But  when  they  try  to  institute  reforms  by 
,  or  a  government  that  in  its  practices  is  absolutely  in  violation 
e  ordinary  usages  of  right,  of  the  law  of  morality  and  of  all 
of  God,  I  say  that  that  is  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
t  should  be  put  down. 

lator  Overman.  They  have  this  propaganda  going  on  in  this 
ry.  Do  you  think  that  is  all  over  the  world  ?  Do  you  think  it 
France  ? 

•.  Simmons.  I  can  not  say  as  to  France,  Senator.  It  is  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  where  I  had  almost  positive  proof  of 
of  money  being  sent  to  Denmark  and  Sweden.  I  knew  the 
at  the  head  of  the  Bolshevist  bureau  of  publicity  in  Sweden. 
lator  Sterling.  Mr.  Simmons,  concerning  the  atrocities  of  the 
teviki,  you  will  remember  that  I  asked  you  a  while  ago  about 
ler  you  knew  the  fact  that  old  men  had  been  required  to  dig 
ss  for  their  sons  condemned  to  death.  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
>n,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  an  article  that  was  the  foundation  of  that 
t,  an  article  by  George  Kennan  in  the  Outlook  of  December  5, 
rticle  being  entitled,  "The  Struggle  of  Russian  Democracy 
Bolshevist  Tyranny."    I  just  quote  briefly.    [Reading:] 

uprisings  In  Yaroslavl  and  Murom  were  temporarily  successful ;  but  in 
)laces  the  half-armed  i>eople  were  mercilessly  slaughtered  with  artillery 
achlne  guns. 

is  article,  by  the  way,  is  to  refute  the  Col.  Lebedeff  pamphlets, 
tinning  reading:] 

one  instance."  says  Col.  Lebedeff,  "  in  the  village  of  Seinenikha,  the  Red 
*  shot  about  a  hundred  young  peasants  and  forced  -old  men  to  dig  graves 
?ir  sons,  killed  In  the  presence  of  their  families."  Murom  and  Yaroslav 
Inally  recaptured  by  the  Bolsheviki,  after  artillery  tire  had  reduced  them 
is  and  filled  their  streets  with  heaps  of  dead. 
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Mr.  Simmons.  Oh,  yes;  that  fits  in  with  all  their  practices,  as  you 
have  heard. 

Now,  I  think,  after  hearing  of  this  nationalization  of  women,  and 
having  heard  of  all  the  atrocities,  that  the  primary  need  in  this 
country  and  in  other  countries  is  to  let  the  people  know  the  truth. 
The  truth  in  itself  will  counteract  the  Bolshevist  propaganda.  I  can 
not  think  of  any  single  person,  I  do  not  care  of  what  religion  or 
political  party  he  may  be,  that  can  uphold  the  immorality  of  this 
movement  in  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  Your  remedy  in  this  country  is  publicity. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Publicity. 

Senator  Wolcott.  A  very  excellent  remedy  would  be  for  these 
poplc  who  like  it  to  be  sent  over  there  to  live  with  it. 

Mr.  Simmons.  But  they  would  not  do  that  for  a  minute. 

Senator  Overman.  What  do  you  think  about  stopping  their  litera- 
ture preaching  this  soviet  and  Bolshevik  doctrine  from  being  sent 
through  the  mails? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  think  when  it  reaches  the  point  where  it  is  sedi- 
tious it  ought  to  be  suppressed  by  all  means.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
going  ahead  and  meting  out  drastic  punishment  to  each  man  or 
woman  who  seems  to  have  indorsed  the  theories  of  this  idea,  be- 
cause I  think  martyrs  bring  sympathy. 

Senator  Overman.  You  think  pains  and  penalties  will  do  more 
harm  than  good? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  think  what  you  want  is  to  give  the  public  the  J- 
truth.    I  do  not  believe  that  any  man,  woman,  or  child  that  has  been 
to  these  hearings  and  heard  the  facts  as  presented  can  possibly  up-  f^ 
hold  this  movement. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  do  you  think  of  a  man  like  Williams,  who 
has  been  over  there  and  faced  the  facts,  and  then  comes  over  here  and 
pronounces  a  benediction  on  it? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  think  Mr.  Williams  came  from  Russia  before  the 
terrorism  took  place.  A  good  many  have  become  obsessed  with  the 
theories  of  the  Bolsheviki,  as  I  told  you  on  Saturday,  but  the  theo- 
ries and  the  doctrines  are  one  thing  and  the  practices  another. 

I  came  through  Archangel  the  last  place.     I  left  northern  Rufrj--- 
sia  on  the  3d  of  November.     There  was  a  socialistic  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  power.    The  allies  were  asked  to  come  in  to  Murmansk 
last  June,  I  think  it  was  about  that  time,  bv  the  Murmansk  soviet 
and  if  you  will  let  me  I  will  make  a  part  of  the  record  of  this  in- 
vestigation pictures  showing  the  president  of  the  Murmansk  soviet,} 
Vrieff,  and  nis  assistant,  Capt.  Vesalago,  formerly  a  commander  tt ;    — 


the  Czars  Navy.     These  were  the  Bolshevik  representatives  at 
time  that  they  invited  the  Americans  and  the  English  troops  to  ooffli  l 
in.     I  happened  to  be  present  at  one  of  the  meetings  afterwards,  arf 
took  the  pictures  myself.    I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  got  them  wif 
me.  but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  send  them  later  and  put  them  in 
shall  be  glacl  to  have  you  use  these  pictures  in  the  record. 

When  the  occupation  was  made  in  Archangel  it  was  made 
tually  without  the  firing  of  a  gun.    The  revolution  had  taken  p 
before  the  allied  troops  arrived.    Tschaikovski  was  in  the  sar 
even  when  the  English  arrived,  and  the  Americans  came 
afterwards.     Tschaikowski's  government  invited  them,  and  the 
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met  them  with  open  arms  and  with  great  rejoicing,  ringing 
urch  bells,  blowing  of  factory  whistles,  etc.  After  you  come  out 
e  middle  of  Russia,  as  I  did,  having  seen  the  chaotic  situation 
:,  the  awful  distress  of  famine  and  economic  disintegration, 
:hen  go  up  into  Archangel  and  see  how  much  happier  and  bet- 
ff  the  people  are,  with  food,  with  schools,  churches  unmolested, 
tess  recovering,  a  stable  currency  established  and  people  able 
?ep  at  night,  not  expecting  to  be  disturbed  with  bayonets  and 
line  guns,  you  see  the  difference  at  once. 

have  told  you  of  that  labor  union  that  came  at  once  and 
?d  themselves  and  assisted  the  allies  upon  arrival,  and  when 
read  the  records  of  the  last  few  years  in  history,  later  on,  you 
see  that  some  of  the  greatest  deeds  of  bravery  have  been  done  by 
in  Northern  Russia,  of  any  place  where  there  has  been  fight- 
participated  in  by  Americans. 

nator  Nelson.  It  is  a  timbered  and  swampy  country,  is  it  not? 
'.  Simmons.  Yes.  And  those  men  are  fighting  to  protect  that 
try  from  this  very  campaign  of  Bolshevism;  that  is,  the  ruth- 
jngandage  we  have  had  outlined  here  to-day  and  Saturday.  It 
[questionably  a  humane,  justifiable  fight,  in  my  mind,  quite  as 
i  justified  as  the  fight  against  the  militarism  of  Germany,  and  I 
fou,  gentlemen,  that  from  the  American  soldiers  in  Archangel 
I  talked  to  I  found  they  are  imbued  with  this  fact.  I  was  sur- 
d  on  my  return  home  when  I  heard  of  the  clamor  that  is  being 
i  for  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces  in  northern  Russia.  Why, 
7  inch  that  we  have  had  to  give  to  the  enemy  has  resulted  in  the 
acre  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  newly  retaken  dis- 
If  all'  soldiers  would  withdraw  to-day,  it  would  mean  the 
:est  massacre  in  the  Archangel  government  of  any  that  has  ever 

known,  and  the  blood  would  be  on  the  hands  of  the  United 
»s  and  our  allies. 

nator  Nelson.  Our  troops  went  in  there  in  the  first  instance  to 
care  of  a  large  quantity  of  military  supplies. 
r.  Simmons.  And  to  keep  the  Germans  out;  and  to  keep  them 

using  it  as  a  submarine  base. 

nator  Nelson.  And  there  were  a  lot  of  military  supplies  there? 
\  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 
nator  Nelson.  And  shipping? 

\  Simmons.  A  great  deal  of  it  had  been  taken  away  by  the  Bol- 
ki.    A  great  deal  of  it  had  been  sent  south.    We  saw  trainload 

trainload  of  American  automobiles  and  trucks  and  machinery 
immunition  and  every  material  possible  being  brought  down  to 
enter  of  Russia. 

nator  Nelson.  Taken  from  there  before  the  English  and  our 
>s  came  there  ? 
\  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

nator  Nelson.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the 
try.    How  far  south  of  there  did  our  troops  advance?     They 

east  of  the  railroad,  as  I  gather,  down  to  the  valley  of  the 
a  River. 

•.  Simmons.  I  can  answer  you  very  explicitly,  but  for  military 
ns  I  doubt  if  I  should.    But  I  want  to  say  that  those  boys  up 

have  done  an  excellent  piece  of  work. 
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Senator  Nelson.  And  do  you  not  think  that  what  there  are  of  Rus 
sian  people  there  are  in  sympathy  with  them  and  will  cooperate  wit] 
them  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  They  have,  certainly.  They  have  organized  quit* 
large  Russian  army  units,  and  the  Russians  are  doing  a  large  part  o: 
the  fighting.  That  has  been  the  American  policy,  as  it  appeared  tc 
me,  in  Russia  where  the  allies  have  taken  the  field.  They  encourage 
organization  of  native  troops  of  those  wanting  to  fight  Bolshevism, 
and  help  to  equip,  clothe,  feed,  and  discipline  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  Those  people  there,  to  a  large  extent,  are  lumber 
men  who  worked  in  the  saw  mills  and  in  the  woods? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  fishermen? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  not  much  of  an  agricultural  country,  is  it? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Not  at  all.  It  is  too  far  north.  There  is  no  tree 
growth  around  Archangel.  You  have  to  go  almost  200  miles  up  the 
Dvina. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  not  a  farming  country  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Not  until  you  get  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kotlas,  a 
town  on  the  Dvina  River. 

Senator  Overman.  Our  policy  is  to  let  the  Russians  do  the  fighting? 

Mr.  Simmons.  So  it  appears  to  me.  We  supply  them  with  their 
needs  and  the  assistance  they  want.  Of  course,  it  is  very  hard  on 
American  boys  up  there  to  exist  and  fight  in  that  cold  country.  It 
is  very  cold.  But  they  are  well  clothed  and  well  fed,  and  when  I 
left  there,  on  the  3d  of  November,  they  were  in  very  good  spirits. 
I  told  the  people  in  Michigan  that  very  fact.  And  one  man  in  the 
assembly,  after  he  heard  the  narration  of  those  facts  that  I  gave  in  a 
simple  story  of  Russia,  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  been  clamoring  for 
the  withdrawal  of  those  troops.  I  have  a  brother  there.  But  if  he 
is  fighting,  and  fighting  against  that  kind  of  a  movement,  I  want 
him  to  stay." 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  American  troops  are  at  Archangel? 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  publish  that. 

Mr.  Simmons.  If  you  do  not  mind,  I  would  rather  not  say,  for 
military  reasons.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  tell  you  in  an  executive 
session  anything  you  want  that  I  can  tell  you. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  thought  it  had  been  mentioned  by  somebody 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  or  I  would  not  have  asked  it. 

Senator  Overman.  You  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  take 
them  out  of  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  You  could  not  take  them  out,  Senator;  impossible. 

Senator  Overman.  You  mean  that  we  could  not  take  them  out  on 
account  of  physical  conditions? 

Mr.  Simmons.  You  mean  the  ice?  They  have  ice  breakers.  They 
possibly  could  get  out  with  the  use  of  ice  breakers. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  do  not  want  to  go  into  that  except  in  exectt- ; 
live  session. 

Mr.  Simmons.  No;  I  meant  on  account  of  the  massacres  which 
would  happen  if  the  allied  troops  withdrew. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  can  get  out  and  get  in? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  did  not  mean  that,  and  I  do  not  think  the  SeMttl 
did. 
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Senator  Overman.  To  withdraw  would  leave  those  people  to  be 
lassacred  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes.  Those  boys  have  been  there  a  long  time  and 
lave  done  their  part.  Others  could  be  substituted,  and  it  would  be  all 
•ight.  But,  surely,  we  can  not  leave  all  these  Russian  people  to 
jtarve  and  to  be  massacred,  as  they  will  be;  because  we  have  found 
it  so  every  place  that  the  enemy  have  compelled  us,  or  for  reasons  of 
Ktrategv  we  have  been  compelled,  to  fall  back.  In  those  few  instances 
the  Bolshevik  troops  have  massacred  the  people  in  the  reoccupied 
territories.  People  of  the  Archangel  country  generally,  of  all 
classes — and  they  are  of  all  classes,  as  you  may  assume,  in  a  sawmill 
industrial  center — are  quite  well  satisfied  with  the  protection  of  the 
allies,  and  are  praying  that  we  may  never  move  so  long  as  Bolshe- 
vism lasts. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  can  you  say,  Mr.  Simmons,  about  the 
cooperation  between  the  allied  forces  there? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  am  very  glad  you  mentioned  that,  sir.  Thank  you. 
I  would  say,  first,  that  it  is  impossible  to  cooperate.  You  mean  in 
Archangel  ? 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes;  cooperation  between  the  allied  forces 
there. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Oh,  cooperation  there?   * 

Senator  S'Ferling.  Yes;  between  the  allied  forces. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Will  you  please  state  your  question  again? 

Senator  Sterling.  What  can  you  say  about  the  cooperation  be- 
;ween  the  allied  forces  in  Archangel  and  vicinity,  as  to  whether  there 
s cooperation  between  them  or  not? 

Mr.  Simmons.  There  is  cooperation;  yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  think 
ve  had  better  go  into  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  there  any  French  there? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir.  In  answer  to  Senator  Sterling  I  began 
to  speak  about  cooperation  of  America  with  the  Bolsheviki,  coopera- 
tion of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  two 
institutions  that  did  excellent  work.  You  have  heard  how  these  or- 
ganizations remained  to  the  last  and  worked  with  returned  Russian 
prisoners  from  Germany,  and  with  civil  relief.  They  helped  to  dis- 
tribute medical  supplies  and  food.  They  did  excellent  work.  Maj. 
Allen  Wardwell  led  that  work,  with  the  support  of  able  assistants, 
and  I  saw  their  operations  while  in  the  prisons  where  I  was  detained. 
I  heard  what  prisoners  had  to  say  favorably  about  the  American  Red 
Cross.  They  did  excellent  work,  gentlemen,  in  the  same  line.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  institution  ever  did  bet- 
ter work  than  the  1 .  M.  C.  A.  in  Russia.  The  very  presence  of  men 
of  that  character  and  caliber  was  a  great  thing  in  itself  for  Russia 
at  that  time,  and  the  people  generally  were  very  favorably  disposed 
toward  them.  But  we  could  not  continue  cooperation  with  them, 
finally.  All  cooperation  became  impossible,  and  both  of  these  in- 
vitations— the  Red  Cross  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. — had  to  leave  Russia. 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  to  guard  their  headquarters  with  guns.  Think 
if  organizations  that  were  doing  as  good  work  as  these,  in  the  interest 
ti  the  people,  being  forced  by  intolerable  conditions  to  quit  their 
mmanitarian  efforts  and  leave  the  country. 

Now,  gentleman,  talking  about  cooperation,  the  neutral  countries 
sot  in  the  world's  war,  that  had  diplomatic  officers  in  Russia,  could 
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not  remain  and  in  line  of  their  duty  cooperate.    They  would  not,  of 

course,  recognize  the  Bolsheviki.     But  for  the  Russian  people  they 

could  not  do  anything ;  and  it  became  impossible  for  them  to  live  in 

Russia.    I  talked  with  the  Swedish  consul  general,  the  man  who  got 

me  out  of  prison  in  December,  who  afterward  returned  to  Stockholm, 

and  also  with  the  Danish  minister,  and  they  said  that  when  they 

left  Russia  life  was  absolutely  impossible  there,  and  that  they  had  to 

leave  their  posts.    Now;  if  organizations  like  the  Red  Cross  and  the 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  diplomatic  corps  of  the  neutral  countries  can 

not  get  along  in  Russia  with  the  Bolshevists  in  power,  cooperation  to 

my  mind  seems  impossible. 

Senator  Overman.  No  neutral  countries  are  represented  there? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No  neutral  country  is  represented. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  last  legation  that  went  out  of  there  was  the 
Norwegian  legation. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  think  the  Danish  was  the  last. 

Senator  Nelson.  No.    They  helped  to  get  out  Mr.  Leonard. 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  there  any  German  representatives  there? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No;  they  have  not  been  there,  I  think,  since  Mirbacl 
was  killed.  They  removed  the  embassy  across  the  line  into  Polanc 
where  they  could  stay  in  .safety  and  run  into  and  out  of  Russia  U 
duty  required.    But  whether  they  still  remain,  I  do  not  know. 

Sfeantor  Nelson.  Are  there  many  German  officers  in  the  Bolshevil 
armvi 

Mr.  Simmons.  There  were  some  when  we  left;  but,  of  course,  peaa 
had  not  then  been  declared.  There  may  be  more  now,  if  I  shoulc 
make  a  guess. 

If  there  are  any  questions  that  I  can  answer  I  shall  be  very  glft< 
to  do  it. 

Senator  Overman.  I  think  you  have  done  the  country  a  ver 
great  service  and  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  would  just  like  to  have  a  few  words  with  hiii 
in  secret  session  here. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  will  be  at  your  disposal. 

Senator  Overman.  We  are  going  into  executive  session  to  hea 
another  witness  now. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.45  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  went  into  executiv 
m»HHion.  The  following  testimony  was  taken,  the  name  of  the  witnes 
Iming  withheld  at  his  urgent  request.) 

executive  session. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  . 


(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Senator  Wolcott.  Is  your  home  in  New  York  City? 

Mr. .  My  home  is  in  New  York. 

Senator  Overman.  When  did  you  leave  Russia? 

Mr. .  I  left  Russia  on  the  28th  day  of  last  February,  the  da; 

after  the  embassies  left.  I  was  not  in  Russia  during  the  revolutia 
which  led  up  to  the  abdication  of  the  embassy.    I  had  returned  t 
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this  country,  and  was  on  my  way  back  to  Russia  when  that  occurred. 
I  returned  by  the  Siberian  line  and  arrived  in  Petrograd  in  the  first 

week  in  May,  1917,  so  I  lived  in  Russia  ironi  May,  1917,  until  the  end 

of  February,  1918.    Therefore  I  have  no  particular  evidence  that  is 

worth  while,  or  any  testimony  that  is  worth  while,  after  1918,  except 
that  I  have  been  a  careful  reader  of  the  newspapers.  But  I  have 
nothing  from  observation.  Therefore  my  testimony  will  be  very 
simple. 

I  was  quite  intimately  connected  with  Mr.  Francis,  and  saw  a  good 
deal  of  the  workings  of  the  Kerensky  government  in  consequence 
of  it. 

My  own  business  was  gradually  going  to  pieces  during  that  sum- 
mer. 1  returned  to  find  that  my  whole  office  force  of  about  50  clerks 
was  on  strike,  and  they  laid  down  to  me  conditions  which  made  it 
impossible  to  work  with  them,  notwithstanding  I  tried  very  hard  to 
compromise.  This  was  before  the  Bolsheviki  came  in,  but  it  was  the 
outcome  of  the  revolution  and  the  labor  excitement  at  that  time.  In 
spite  of  all  I  could  do  in  the  way  of  reasoning  with  them  I  was 
obliged  in  September  to  dismiss  the  .whole  force  and  move  my  whole 
office,  which  was  at  Petrograd,  to  Moscow,  where  conditions  were 
considerably  quieter.  There  was  not  the  same  revolutionary  spirit 
at  that  time  in  Moscow  that  there  was  in  Petrograd. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  see  if  I  get  my  bearings  correct.  You 
came  there  in  May  ? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  a  month  or  two  after  the  Kerensky 
revolution,  and  the  Trotsky-Lenine  revolution  occurred  in  Novem- 
ber? 

Mr. .  The  7th  of  November,  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  go  on. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  there  not  an  interval  before  Kerensky 
came  into  power,  after  the  March  revolution?  How  long  a  time  in- 
tervened there? 

Mr. .  Kerensky,  you  will  remember,  was  minister  of  justice 

in  the  first  cabinet.  Kerensky  came  into  power  as  premier  and 
minister  of  war  about  the  15th  of  May. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  meet  Col.  Lebedeff  while  you  were 
there? 

Mr. .  I  met  him  several  times  in  Petrograd. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  are  you  impressed  with  him  ? 

Mr. .  He  is  an  extremely  live  fellow,  very  well  acquainted, 

and  a  very  intelligent  man. 

Senator  Sterling.  He  tried  to  organize  a  force,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr. .  He  organized  an  army  and  would  have  accomplished 

things  with  that  army.  If  he  had  had  a  little  more  support  alter  the 
capture  of  Kazan  he  would  have  been  able  to  reach  Moscow.  Have 
you  read  his  book? 

Senator  Nelson.  If  our  Archangel  forces  could  have  gotten  down 
there  at  that  time  and  given  them  a  little  help  they  would  have  ex- 
tinguished the  Bolshevik  government.  He  makes  that  plain  in  his 
book. 

Mr. .  That  seems  to  have  been  the  original  plan,  to  establish 

a  force  at  Archangel  to  connect  up  with  the  force  at  Omsk  by  way 
of  Perm. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Will  you  please  tell  us  what  they  had  done  witla. 
the  banks  when  you  were  there? 

Mr.  .  The  banks  had  been  entirely  nationalized  before  T 

left.  I  lived  through  that  and  all  the  inconvenience  of  it.  Of  course* 
I  was  very  intimately  acquainted  with  the  various  banks  there,  and 
I  need  only  say,  in  view  of  what  I  have  heard  said  here — I  do  not 
have  to  repeat — that  this  sudden  action  was  taken  by  the  Bolshevik 
government  because  they  were  suspicious  of  the  activities  of  these 
banks.  They  were  under  the  impression,  they  claimed,  that  a  number 
of  these  banks  were  financing  Korniloff,  Kaladines,  and  their  forces 
in  the  southern  part  of  Russia,  and  in  order  to  cut  off  that  financial 
support  which  tney  thought  was  going  south,  they  took  all  of  a  sud- 
den, much  sooner  than  they  expected  to  do,  all  the  banks  in  charge. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  gold  reserves  of  the  country  were  kept  in  the 
imperial  state  bank,  were  they  not? 

Mr. .  They  had  always  been  kept  there ;  and,  as  I  said,  they 

were  all  removed  in  the  first  fifteen  days  of  the  war  in  1914.  to  the 
various  branches  of  the  state  bank  on  the  Volga,  and  that  was  how 
it  happened  that  Lebedeff  was  able  to  get  so  much  money  in  Kazan.  I 
think  that  is  probabh  a  true  statement.  The  banks  were  taken  over, 
and  chaos  reigned  there  for  about  10  or  15  days,  and  then  they 
worked  out  an  organization  of  this  sort.  All  the  private  banks  were 
put  into  categories  of  the  state  bank,  first,  second,  and  third  catego- 
ries, and  you  could  draw  money  from  these  banks  only  to  be  used  in 
payment  for  labor.  Private  citizens  having  credit  there  could  draw 
150  rubles  per  week,  when  I  left.  In  order  to  get  that  150  rubles  per 
week  it  would  take  you  three  days  of  that  week  to  get  the  necessary 
vises  and  permissions  in  the  various  parts  of  the  town.  I  was  not 
put  to  that  inconvenience  because  at  the  same  time  I  had  a  large 
account  in  the  National  City  Bank,  and  special  arrangements  were 
made  by  the  Bolshevik  government  which  enabled  Americans  to 
draw  up  to  500  rubles  at  one  time  from  their  account  in  the  National 
City  Bank,  and  as  I  had  a  large  balance  there.  1  simply  had  to  send 
the  boy  down  everv  noon  and  get  500  rubles  and  hold  a  reserve  in  my 
office,  as  I  was  afraid  we  might  get  short  of  money,  and  1  left  a 
great  many  signed  checks  when  T  left,  to  enable  them  to  go  on  and 
draw  in  that  way;  but  the  bank  closed  about  a  week  after  I  left. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  what  form  was  the  ruble  with  which  you 
were  paid.    Was  it  in  specie  or  pa^cr? 

Mr.  .  There  was  no  specie  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 

and  they  were  using  the  Kerensky  money :  that  is,  the  dies  which 
were  adopted  during  the  Kerenskv  regime.  The  denominations  were 
1.000- ruble  bills,  250-ruble  bills/and  40  and  20  ruble  bills.  These 
40-ruble  pieces  and  20-rable  pieces  were  about  the  size  of  four  post- 
age stamps,  made  out  of  the  margins  of  the  paper  that  was  formerly 
thrown  away  in  making  the  imperial  money. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  was  the  value  of  the  ruble  at  that  time? 

Mr.  .  The  value  of  the  ruble  when  I  left  varied  anvwhere 

from  10  cents  to  the  ruble.    I  would  sav  that  the  ruble  had  from  8  to 

« 

10  cents  purchasing  power,  instead  of  50  cents. 

Senator  Sterling.  Then  the  nominal  value  is  50  cents? 

Mr.  .  Fifty  cents.     This  money  was  taken  with  great  re- 
luctance when  I  left,  a  year  ago.    Mr.  Simmons,  of  course,  knows  thit 
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iere  was  much  more  opposition  later  on,  but  this  money  was  taken 
ith  great  reluctance,  especially  these  little  40-ruble  and  20-ruble 
eces.  They  continued  to  print  the  1-ruble,  3-ruble,  and  5-ruble 
eces  from  the  old  imperial  dies.  The  10-ruble  note  and  the  100-ruble 
te  of  the  imperial  dies  were  at  a  premium,  and  it  was  getting  more 
d  more  difficult  to  get  hold  of  those  pieces  of  money.  They  were  at 
>remium  because  evidently  Germany  was  buying  them  up,  and  I 
nk  a  little  experience  of  mine  wTill  show  you  Germany's  activity 
ht  there. 

Vhen  I  left  the  country,  you  were  allowed  at  that  time  to  take  out 
rubles  per  person, 
ienator  Sterling.  That  is,  the  Americans  were  ? 

fr. .  The  Americans  were.    Now.  to  take  out  500  rubles  per 

son,  you  were  supposed  to  be  examined  at  the  frontier.  I  had  my 
rubles  of  this  money;  none  of  this  Kerensky  money,  but  of 
old  imperial  dies  of  the  smaller  denominations,  10-ruble  pieces 
I  25-ruble  pieces,  and  to  make  doubly  sure  I  took  the  chance  of  put- 
Z  under  my  arm  10,000  rubles  of  the  500-ruble  pieces. 
ienator  Wolcott.  Of  the  Kerensky  money  ? 

fr.  .  Xo;  the  imperial,  with  the  face  of  Peter  the  Great 

ermarked  in  it— a  very  beautiful  bill — and  I  got  through  without 
ig  searched,  and  I  got  that  money  landed  in  Stockholm.  I  was 
>wed  to  take,  as  I  said,  .500  rubles.  I  had  with  me  my  wife  and 
er,  which  allowed  me  to  take  1,500  rubles  altogether.  When  I  ar- 
»d  in  Finland  the  ruble  was  worth  less  than  the  Finnish  mark. 
?  Finnish  mark  was  worth  14  cents.  I  had  an  indefinite  stay  in 
iland  before  me,  and  it  was  costing  me  100  marks  per  day  per  per- 
,  so  you  can  see  how  far  6,500  rubles  would  go.  Fortunately,  I  met 
American  there  who  wanted  to  get  his  money  out  of  the  country*, 
[  should  have  had  a  hard  time.    As  a  matter  of  fact  I  staved  in 

« 

iland  25  days,  negotiating  with  the  authorities,  before  we  got 
iugh,  and  it  cost  me  5,000  marks. 

Hien  I  got  to  Stockholm  with  that  money  I  wanted  to  realize  on 
md  there  was  pointed  out  to  me  a  little  money  dealer  who  was 
ing  this  money,  and  I  went  in  with  my  500-ruble  bills  and  I 
ized  26  cents  per  ruble  on  them.  That  aroused  my  curiosity  and 
lid,  "Why  such  a  prie^  for  this  money  here?  "  Strange  to  say,  I 
ized  26  cents  per  ruble  for  the  good  bills,  but  a  bill  which  was 
htly  worn  or  a  trifle  torn  I  could  only  get  a/bout  23  cents  for,  per 
le.  "Well,"  they  said,  "there  is  a  great  demand  from  Germany 
this  money  to  put  into  use  in  the  occupied  territories  in  Russia. 
*  Germans  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  mark  accepted  there,  and 
old  imperial  ruble  is  the  only  money  they  can  use,  and  therefore 
r  are  paying  that  price  for  this  money.'*  You  can  see  that  in  that 
r  I  benefited  innocently  from  this  German  manipulation  with  the 
isian  money. 

he  banks,  as  I  say,  were  all  organized  in  this  way.  This  is 
iely  a  little  incident  that,  perhaps,  will  show  you  the  kind  of  man- 
rs  they  are.  They  took  the  great  bank  of  the  Volga,  where 
ad  a  very  large  balence  and  where  I  had  my  safe  deposit  box 
the  company  and  myself.  That  Volga  Bank  bore  to  Russia  about 
same  relation  that  the  City  National  bore  to  the  United  States, 
y  put  in  charge  of  that  bank  a  fellow  who  kept  the  back  court  of 
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the  bank  clean.  He  was  a  man  that  I  had  met  when  I  went  in  there. 
I  could  do  nothing  at  that  bank  except  to  talk  about  the  condition  of 
my  safe  deposit.  There  was  no  question  of  drawing  any  money  there. 
I  had  lost  all  control  of  the  account,  and  there  was  nobody  who  could 
give  me  any  information  about  the  account.  My  safe  deposit  was 
there.  Shortly  after  assuming  control  of  the  banks  there  was  a  decree 
put  out  that  all  the  holders  of  these  safe  deposits  must  appear  and 
open  them  and  let  the  contents  be  examined,  and  that  all  specie  would 
be  confiscated,  and  all  paper  money  would  be  taken  and  put  into  the 
state  bank  to  your  credit. 

I  put  off  this  examination  as  long  as  I  could,  until  there  came  out 
a  decree  that  those  wrhose  boxes  which  wTere  not  opened  by  such  a 
date  would  be  forced  open — blown  open — so  I  took  the  American 
consul,  who  was  then  Mr.  Treadwell,  wrho  is  now  in  prison  down  in 
Tashkend,  over  there  to  make  a  formal  protest,  and  see  what  would 
happen,  and  we  met  this  almost  illiterate  commisar,  who  was  in  charge 
of  tne  bank,  and  Mr.  Treadwell  protested  in  the  name  of  his  office  and 
the  United  States  that  they  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  prop- 
erty of  an  American  citizen  or  an  American  firm.  This  commisar 
said  that  he  was  not  taking  his  instructions  from  the  consul  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  instructions  he  had  he  would  have  to 
carry  out.  He  opened  the  box  and  he  took  hold  of  the  money.  An- 
other protest  was  made  then  by  our  consul  against  the  taking  of  the 
property  of  a  foreign  citizen.  The  same  answer.  The  result  was  that 
this  money  which  I  had  there  was  taken.  I  had  always  carried  quite 
a  good  deal  of  cash  in  my  safe  deposit  as  an  emergency  fund,  not 
knowing  what  might  happen  at  any  time,  and  there  happened  to  be 
r>7,000  rubles  there  at  that  time,  which  was  counted  out  in  spite  of  the 
protest  of  tlie  consul  and  my  own  protest,  and  a  young  student  who 
was  there,  who  was  able  to  write,  wrote  out  a  receipt  saying  that  this 
was  in  the  state  bank.  I  have  never  heard  anything  about  those 
57,000  rubles  since  then. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  it  paper? 

Mr. .  It   was  paper  money.     T   had  no  specie  there.    My 

own  personal  effects,  which  were  Russian  silver,  etc..  were  at  that 
time  not  disturbed.  T  do  not  know  what  their  condition  is  now.  All 
my  personal  effects  are  in  Russia  still.  That  shows  you  the  high- 
handed way  in  which  they  treated  the  property  of  other  people, 
especially  Americans. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  never  heard  what  became  of  them, 
since? 

Mr.  .  No;  that  is  the  last  T  heard  of  what  became  of  the 

57,000  rubles.  That  was  in  the  city  of  Petrograd,  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  largest  private  banks  oi  Russia. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  thev  have  anv  force  there  to  do  the  husi- 
ness  of  the  bank  at  that  time? 

Mr. .  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  they  doing  any  banking  business? 

Mr. .  No;  they  were  not  doing  any  banking  business.     There 

were  only  three  or  four  there — that  is,  the  commissar  and  his  assistant 
and  a  bov  or  two — and  30  or  40  soldiers  standing  around  all  the  tint 
with  their  bayonets  fixed,  to  take  care  of  any  disturbance  that  migh 
arise  among  the  people  who  came  there  to  have  their  business  done. 
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Senator  Nelson.  The  soldiers  were  supposed  to  do  the  banking 

business! 

Mr. .  The  soldiers  were  supposed  to  do  the  banking  busi- 
ness.   From  the  time  that  they  closed  the  Russian  banks  I  could 

do  no  business  with  them,  and  I  simply  relied  upon  the  account  I 
had  in  the  National  City  Bank,  where  I  could  draw  up  to  500 
rubles  at  a  time.  Strange  to  sav,  our  business  went  on  and  has  been 
going  on  since  then,  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible. 

I  have  the  conviction  that  all  this  Bolshevik  money  will  be  re- 
pudiated as  soon  as  there  is  a  responsible  government  in  Russia. 
This  money  is  printed,  and  has  been  printed,  as  I  understand,  for  the 
ast  year  without  date  and  without  number,  and  without  signature 
lso,  using:  those  dies,  and  that  makes  it  pretty  bad :  so  I  never  expect 

responsible  government,  if  there  ever  is  one  in  Russia,  to  redeem 
hat  money. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  understand  a  great  deal  of  it  has  been  printed  at 
jeipzig,  Germany? 

Mr.  .  Tnat  money,  I  think,  was  printed  from  the  old  im- 
perial dies,  and  while  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  T  understand 
hat  a  great  deal  of  the  money  has  been  printed  in  Germany  from  the 
Id  dies.  There  were  times  when  Russia  could  not  get  that  money 
printed,  and  those  dies  were  kept  in  Germany  when  the  war  broke  out. 

With  reference  to  the  political  phases  I  have  not  very  much  to  say, 
xcept  one  fact  that  I  have  not  heard  brought  out.  When  the  Bol- 
heviki  took  control  of  Petrograd  in  November,  1917,  for  sometime 
hereafter  it  was  quite  impossible  to  get  a  call  on  the  telephone  unles? 
ou  spoke  German.  That  was  a  pretty  good  evidence  of  German  in- 
luence  in  the  town  at  the  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  there  many  Germans  in  the  town  at  that 
ime? 

Mr. .  There  were  a  good  many  Germans,  ever  since  the  war 

tarted,  who  had  the  run  of  the  place.  T  never  was  in  a  position, 
nd  I  do  not  think  anybody  was  in  a  position,  to  say  that  the  Germans 
rere  there  officially.  This  I  do  know,  and  this  fact,  I  think,  is  signifi- 
ant,  that  when  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  was  in  process  of  negotiation 
here  came  to  Petrograd  160 — so  the  papers  said — German  commercial 
gents,  and  the  hotel  was  cleared  out,  the  Russian  occupants  of  this 
otel  were  ejected,  and  these  160  Germans  lived  at  that  hotel,  and  a 
ala  performance  was  given  them  in  the  Imperial  Opera  House. 
'hose  men  stayed  for  about  15  or  20  davs,  and  as  the  negotiations  pro- 
reeled  and  were  not  altogether  agreeable,  these  men  found  that  their 
fe  in  Petrograd  was  not  altogether  agreeable  and,  perhaps,  not  safe, 
nd  so  they  rather  disappeared;  but  before  these  particular  agents 
ad  left  town,  they  declared  that  while  they  had  read  in  books  about 
narchy  and  disorder,  they  never  knew  what  those  terms  meant  until 
iev  had  seen  them  in  operation  in  Petrograd. 

We  were  shot  up  practically  every  night  by  Red  Guards  really  trying 
>  keep  order.  The  soldiers  had  broken  loose  and  begun  a  systematic 
oting  of  the  wine  shops  and  the  drinking  up  of  the  liquors,  and  it 
K>k  them  20  or  21  days,  and  each  night  there  was  a  collision  between 
ie  irresponsible  soldiers  who  were  doing  this  looting,  and  the  Red 
uards,  who  went  out  to  make  a  pretense  of  keeping  order. 

Senator  Nelson. There  were  two  elements,  then:  there  were  these 
toters,  this  rabble,  and  then  there  were  the  Red  Guards  ? 
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Mr. .  The  Red  Guards.  I  have  a  little  higher  opinion  of  the 

Red  Guards  than  some  people  who  have  spoken  about  them.  They 
were,  up  to  the  time  I  left,  a  rather  serious  organization.  They  were 
made  up  largely  from  inexperienced  young  fellows  from  the  factories 
who  had  never  had  any  military  experience,  and  they  were  tuned 
loose  in  the  town  with  a  rifle  on  their  shoulders,  and  they  tried  to  keep 
order.  When  the  Bolshevik  overthrow  took  place,  on  the  7th  of 
November,  the  three  preceding  weeks  before  that,  there  had  been  dis- 
orders in  Petrograd  reported  in  the  newspapers.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  there  were,  but  I  counted  in  the  newspapers  450  cases  of  robbery, 
attempts  on  life,  murders,  etc. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  the  Russian  newspapers} 

Mr. .  In  the  Russian  newspapers,  m  the  three  or  four  weeks 

preceding  the  Bolshevik  revolution.  That  was  under  the  Kerensky 
regime;  showing  how  thoroughly  demoralized  the  town  liad  become 
under  the  Kerensky  government. 

Now,  immediately  after  the  Bolsheviks  got  control,  we  looked  for 
a  general  massacre  and  throat-cutting,  etc,  but  nothing  of  the  sort 
happened.  We  had  vastly  better  order  in  the  town  for  the  next  three 
weeks  than  we  had  had  for  the  preceding  two  months.  While  they 
were  under  the  glow  of  success,  and  so  on,  that  continued,  but  at  the 
Hume  time  there  were  upward  of  400,000  soldiers  and  sailors  in  Petro- 
grad, and  they  were  auite  beyond  control,  and  these  small  Red  Guards 
wore  quite  unable  to  keep  order,  and  gradually  we  drifted  into  chaos. 

Before  the  1st  of  January  we  had  gotten  into  chaos  again  worse 
than  l>efore  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  which  continued  up  until  the 
time  I  left. 

I  left  Petrograd  not  necessarily  because  the  town  was  so  uncom- 
fortable to  live  in,  but  it  was  because  the  Germans,  after  the  failure 
of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty — the  first  one — were  advancing  and  were 
within  three  or  four  hours  of  the  town.  That  was  the  time  when  the 
embassies  all  left,  and  I  left  the  next  day  to  go  to  Finland. 

I  arrived  in  Finland,  and  we  found  civil  war  in  progress  there,  and 
conditions  vastly  worse,  and  in  the  beautiful  town  of  Helsingfors  the 
conditions  were  worse  than  they  were  in  Petrograd.  The  reds  were 
hunting  out  the  whites,  and  there  was  a  man  hunt  going  on,  with  a 
groat  many  encounters  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  shooting 
going  on  constantly.  Our  party,  of  which  Mr.  Simmons  was  one, 
ii  II  had  diplomatic  passports,  and  therefore  we  were  in  a  position  to 
get  Home  consideration  from  the  red  authorities. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  in  control  at  that  time? 

Mr. .  They  were  in  control  of  southern  Finland.    There  was 

a  battle  line  thrown  across  the  whole  country  from  east  to  west 

Senator  Nelson.  The  whites  were  in  the  northern  country? 

Mr. .  Yes,  and  the  reds  were  in  the  south.    The  whites  hid 

control  of  the  largest  amount  of  territory,  but  the  reds  had  the  basi" 
neHH  end  of  it  and  the  big  estates. 

When  I  came  in  contact  with  the  authorities  and  was  en, 

m long  tlie  line  of  trying  to  get  a  passport  to  get  through,  I  w* 
to  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Red  army  and  I  came  up  against  a  # 
young  man  about  36  years  old,  who  spoke  English  perfectly.' 
whoso  name  was  August  Wesley.   That  was  the  way  it  was  spdk 
English. 
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Senator  Nelson.  He  was  Swedish,  then  ? 

Mr. .  No,  it  is  a  good  Finnish  name,  Oesslei,  which  comes 

out  Wesley,  if  you  pronounce  it  fast.  Mr.  Wesley  had  been  12  years 
in  Seattle  as  an  organizer  in  the  I.  W.  W.  He  showed  me  every 
courtesy  in  the  world,  and  endeavored  to  make  arrangements  at 
the  next  town  farther  west  for  getting .  through  there.  He  called 
up  police  headquarters  and  there  found  out  that  there  were  horses 
to  be  gotten,  and  a  conveyance  by  way  of  the  Aland  Islands  to 
Stockholm. 

I  went  back  to  my  family  and  made  all  arrangements,  and  then 
as  I  got  about  ready  to  start,  I  was  called  up  and  told  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  at  the  Aland  Islands,  and  I  had  better  not  undertake  that 
trip.  I  telegraphed  to  my  friend  at  the  north,  and  the  man  who  re- 
ceived my  telegram  said  that  I  was  overcautious,  and  that  he  wouU 
undertake  it;  and  he  did  undertake  it,  and  was  captured  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  kept  eight  months  in  Germany. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  tried  to  get  away  by  way  of  the  Aland  Is- 
lands ? 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir:  but  I  went  back  and  began  negotiations  with 

the  Minister  of  War,  a  gentleman  whose  name  was  Sirola;  and  tlii 
Mr.  Sirola  had  been  formerly  in  Illinois  as  an  organizer  of  strikes 
among  the  coal  miners. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  you  find  the  real  names  of  these  people? 
Were  those  their  real  names? 

Mr. .  Those  are  their  real  names,  and  they  are  real  fellows. 

They  showed  me  no  discourtesy.    They  tried  to  discuss  these  things, 
but  I  refused  to  discuss  them  at  all.    I  singly  said  to  them, ifc  Gentle- 
men, you  do  not  want  us  here  eating  your  food,  and  perhaps  if  you 
will  let  us  out,  we  will  be  able  to  get  some  food  for  you/* 
Senator  Wolcott.  They  both  talked  English  ? 

Mr. .  Very  well,  and  as  the  food  situation  there  was  catastro- 

phic  at  the  time,  it  was  perhaps  due  to  their  idea  that  we  could  prob- 
ably send  them  food  that  they  were  so  considerate.  Wesley,  as  I  said, 
offered  me  all  facilities  for  getting  horses  to  go  on  the  ice  to  the 
Aland  Islands.  Sirola  put  at  my  disposal  two  cars  to  go  to  the  north- 
western part  of  the  red  line,  and  he  allowed  us  to  hold  those  cars  for 
fully  two  weeks. 

Another  very  interesting  man  in  this  Government  of  the  Reds  was 
Et  man  named  Tokol,  and  I  speak  of  him  merely  to  show  what  hap- 
pened subsequently.  When  the  Whites  got  control  and  beat  back  the 
Reds,  they  drove  out  these  leaders  from  Finland,  and  there  was  a 
great  massacre,  of  course,  in  connection  with  that  victory.  Then  our 
friends  Wesley,  Sirola,  and  Tokol  were  driven  down  into  ltuss; " 
srhere  they  had  a  chance  to  see  Bolshevism  in  full  operation,  and 
ifter  wandering  about  there  for  four  months,  they  became  convinced 
that  it  was  not  a  working  program.  They  drifted  then  up  to  Arch- 
ingel  and  joined  forces  with  our  people  in  Archangel,  where  Tukoi, 
the  spokesman  and  most  intelligent  of  the  three —  I  will  not  say  that 
either  of  those  other  two  was  not  intelligent— -writes  a  very  strong 
letter,  a  wonderful  letter,  to  Mr.  Nuortova,  the  Finnish  Red  pub- 
"  "ty  man  in  this  country — and  by  some  chance  that  letter  got  pub- 
led  in  the  New  York  Evening  rost — wherein  he  showed  that  the 
lshevist  program  under  no  conditions  can  work;  that  in  Russia  it 
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attracts  to  itself  only  the  people  who  have  nothing  and  the  criminal 
clement,  and  that  the  only  way  to  work  out  a  socialistic  program  is 
through  democratic  channels,  and  asking  him  to  please  use  his  influ- 
ence in  America  to  stop  this  whole  movement.  He  was  the  prime 
minister  of  Bed  Finland,  writing  to  his  friend  in  this  country. 

Maj.  HraiES.  Have  you  that  letter  in  your  possession? 

Mr. .  I  have  not  that  in  my  possession.    That  letter  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  October  22. 

Maj.  Humes.  That  would  be  interesting  in  connection  with  this 
testimonj\ 

Senator  Nelson.  How  did  the  writer  of  this  letter  spell  his  name? 

Mr. .  Tokol. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  a  Finnish  name. 

Mr. .  It  is  a  Finnish  name. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  is  right  here  in  Washington  and  has  been  at- 
tending our  hearings. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  he  speak  English? 

Mr. .  I  did  not  meet  him.    I  met  only  the  two,  the  foreign 

minister  and  the  chief  of  staff.  j 

Senator  Nelson.  How  do  you  spell  the  foreign  minister's  name?       i 

Mr. .  Sirola. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  may  be  either  Polish  or  Finnish. 

Mr. .  Sirola,  it  was  pronounced. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  do  you  know  about  the  activities  of  CoL 
Thompson  and  Raymond  Robins,  and  the  distribution  of  funds  by 

them? 

Mr. .  I  was  very  intimately  connected  with  those  gentlemen 

for  some  time.  I  supposed  you  might  ask  me  this  question.  As  I 
told  you  at  the  beginning,  I  was  appointed  by  the  allied  governments 
in  charge  of  publicity  work  in  Russia.  My  appointment  was  con- 
finned  by  the  President,  but  the  President,  when  he  confirmed  it,  said 
to  make  no  expenditures  without  special  authorization  from  him. 
We  never  got  this  authorization,  and  no  money  ever  came  to  us  until 
Air.  Thompson  arrived.  The  Ambassador,  of  course,  was  trying  to 
get  these  funds.  He  thoroughly  realized  how  important  it  was  to  get  , 
the  press  in  order  in  Russia,  but  succeeded  in  getting  no  money.  J 
When  this  matter  was  presented  to  Col.  Thompson  he  became  very  « 
much  interested,  and  began  to  use  his  influence  at  Washington, 
through  the  Red  Cross,  to  get  funds. 

Senator  Wolcott.  When  did  Col.  Thompson  arrive;  as  of  what 
date;  about  when? 

Mr. .  I  am  speaking  of  the  month  of  August,  1917.    He 

arrived  right  after  the  Root  commission,  about  the  time  that  the 
Root  commission  left.  Col.  Thompson  became  very  much  interested, 
and  saw  how  vital  this  was,  the  question  of  straightening  out  the 
Russian  mind,  and  he  laid  out  a  program  with  me  to  spend  $3,000,000 
per  month  for  eight  months,  and  we  wanted  a  guarantee  of  three 
millions  per  month  for  eight  months. 

Maj.  Humes.  Do  you  mean  dollars  or  rubles? 

Mr.  .  Dollars.    We  meant  to  corner  the  paper  market  ir 

Russia  and  choke  off  the  Bolshevik  press.  A  great  many  papei 
were  published  at  the  front  that  we  wanted  to  suppress,  to  give  1 
a  chance  to  establish  a  good  many  papers  among  the  soldiers,  an* 
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heir  feet  a  number  of  struggling  papers  that  were  sound  in 
This  work  we  proposed  to  do  through  a  committee  known 
breshkovskaya  committee.  Madame  Breshkovskaya  was  at 
I  of  it,  and  there  was  working  with  us  Tchaikovski  and 
rsons  of  considerable  standing.  When  Col.  Thompson  did 
>ed  in  getting  any  money,  he  ordered  a  million  dollars  of  his 
ley  from  Washington  sent  over.  That  money,  I  think,  all 
ough  my  hands,  and  I  know  it  was  spent  in  support  of  the 
y  Government  through  this  Breshkovskaya  committee,  and 
on  in  charge  of  that  Breshkovskaya  committee,  the  lead- 
an,  was  Tchaikovski  for  some  time,  in  addition  to  the  repre- 
ss of  the  northern  government.  When  that  was  spent, 
bout  17  papers  on  their  feet  and  had  a  very  good  press  there 
>grad,  but  we  did  not  have  very  much  influence  with  the 
the  front,  which  was  the  most  vital  point.  No  money  came 
nerica,  and,  of  course  a  million  dollars  does  not  go  very  far 
>rting  17  newspapers.  I  do  not  think  that  any  more  money 
Thompson's  was  spent  in  that  way.  I  have  no  reason  to 
hat  he  spent  any  money  in  support  of  the  Bolsheviki. 
collection  is  that  Col.  Thompson,  at  the  time  the  Bolsheviki 
w  the  Kerensky  Government,  had  no  interest  in  them;  but 
Col.  Robins  seemed  to  think,  "  Here  is  the  only  Govern- 
it  is  left.  For  two  or  three  weeks  they  have  kept  law  and 
id  we  have  got  to  work  with  somebody,  and  we  had  better 
£h  them." 

Iumes.  The  statement  is  made  by  Williams  that  Col.  Thomp- 
ributed  $1,000,000  to  the  Bolsheviki. 

.  I  would  like  to  hear  him  make  that  statement  under 

have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Col.  Thompson  ever  spent  any 
i  support  of  the  Bolsheviki. 

>r  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  anything  about  whether  he  did 
Have  you  any  facts  upon  which  to  ba9e  a  reasonably  re- 
inion  ? 

.  I  do  not  think  he  did,  because  unless  he  had  some 

channels  for  getting  money  over  there,  he  could  not  have 
t  over  there.    My  money  was  marooned.    I  had  $5,000  due 
le  7th  of  November.    I  nave  never  seen  that  $5,000. 
>r  Sterling.  Was   Col.   Thompson  there  when  you  came 

.  No;  Col.  Thompson  left  about  three  weeks  after  the 

k  overthrow  of  the  Government.    Col.  Thompson  was 

>r  Overman.  What  was  he  doing  there? 

.  After  the  departure  of  Dr.   Billings,  who  was  in 

f  the  Red  Cross  there,  he  was  put  in  charge  as  lieutenant 

>r  Wolcott.  When  did  Mr.  Robins  leave  ? 

.  Well,  Col.  Thompson  left,  and  he  turned  the  Red 

rer  to  Col.  Robins.  Col.  Robins  I  do  not  think  left  until 
1918.  He  was  there  when  I  left,  but  not  in  Petrograd.  He 
[oscow  when  we  left. 

>r  Sterling.  Do  you  know  what  his  relations  were  with  the 
k  Government  ? 
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Mr. .  I  think  I  do.    It  is  all  a  question  of  motive.    I  do  not 

feel  myself  qualified  to  speak  about  his  motives.  I  think  Col.  Rob- 
ins's  idea  was, "  Here  is  the  only  organization,  the  only  thing  that  has 
governmental  power,  in  Russia.  Let  us  do  what  we  can  to  get  some- 
thing done  with  them/"  I  do  know  that  he  saw  a  great  deal  of  the 
officials  at  the  head  of  the  Bolshevik  Government,  like  Lenine  and 
Trotsky  and  Tchitcherin. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  come  in  contact  with  Trotsky  and 
Lenine? 

Mr. .  Neither  one  of  those  at  all,  except  to  hear  those  gentle- 
men speak  when  they  had  the  platform,  several  months  before  the 
overthrow.  Trotsky  was  a  man  who  was  holding  meetings  nightly  in 
a  big  auditorium  near  my  house,  and  very  frequently,  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  by  the  Bolsheviki  when  they  felt  their  power  ' 
wavering,  he  was  always  suggesting  the  propriety  of  setting  up  the 
guillotine  in  the  Palace  Square.  Three  times  I  remember  his  doing 
that ;  a  piece  of  work  which  I  never  could  comprehend,  coming  from 
an  intelligent  man  addressed  to  the  people  of  Russia,  whom  he  must 
have  known  as  I  khew  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  used  a  phrase  there  which  should  be  correct- 
ed in  the  notes.  You  spoke  once  of  the  Bolshevik  overthrow.  It 
should  be  the  Kerensky  overthrow. 

Mr. .  The  Kerensky  overthrow ;  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  By  the  Bolsheviki. 

Mr. .  Yes;  bv  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  the  way  it  should  be  put. 

Maj.  Humes.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Committee  on  Public  In- 
formation tspent  any  money? 

Mr. .  Yes;  Mr.  Sisson  had  the  first  money  to  spend  on  pub- 
licity and  information  that  the  Government  spent  over  there.  I  did 
not  work  with  Mr.  Sisson.  I  had  had  a  bit  of  experience  in  trying 
to  get  something  over,  a  month  previous  to  that,  and  I  had  lost  all 
interest  in  it.  Mr.  Sisson  went  to  work  by  himself  and  got  a  great 
deal  of  matter  published,  like  the  President  speeches  and  other  mat- 
ter, and  published  daily  bulletins,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  get 
them  in,  daily  bulletins  were  published  and  transmitted  to  the  daily 
press. 

Mr.  Sisson,  however,  found  himself  soon  in  opposition  to  Raymond 
Robins   and    those   people   and    worked   by   himself   and    acquired    : 
through  mysterious  channels  those  documents  which  I  bv  chance    • 
read  in  the  original  on  the  4th  day  of  March.     When  I  read  those    „ 
documents  there  was  not  the  first  shadow  of  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
they  were  original.  ; 

Senator  Nelson.  How?  5 

Mr. .  I  was  sure  that  they  were  all  genuine.  3 

Senator  Nelson.  Your  impression  was  that  thev  were  all  genuine?   I 

Mr.  .  Yes;  that  was  my  impression,     i  am  familiar  with  S 

the  ordinary  Russian  official  documents,  as  I  had  been  mixed  up  with  1 
them  for  18  years  previous,  and  I  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuine-  | 
ness  of  these  documents. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  were  they  ? 

Mr. .  Thev  were  documents  that  had  passed  between  differ 

ent  departments  of  the  Bolshevik  Government,  especially  concerned 
with  orders  given  and  taken  by  the  Germans  to  the  Bolsheviki.   I  wb 
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speaking  this  strictly  in  confidence.  Some  of  them  concerned  put- 
ting our  American  Embassy  under  watch  by  the  Germans.  I  had 
seen  enough  of  Germans  about  there  to  know  what  they  were  to  con- 
trol, and  directly  opposite  our  embassy  there  was  a  window  where 
a  German  sat  all  the  time,  to  see  who  entered  the  embassy  and  who 
went  out.  All  these  documents  concerned  German  activities  and  Ger- 
man Bolshevik  operations. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  was  cooperation  between  the  Germans  and 
the  Bolshevik  men,  the  leaders  ? 

Mr. .  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  Mr.  Sisson  doing,  gathering  up  those 
documents? 

Mr.  .    He  saw  the  importance  of  getting  that  information 

out  of  Russia,  and  it  was  a  very  delicate  piece  of  work,  getting  those 
documents  out,  because  if  he  had  been  caught  with  those  documents 
on  him,  he  would  never  have  gotten  out  of  Russia ;  but  he  got  them 
out,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  genuineness,  as  I  was  able  to  read 
all  of  them  in  Russia,  originally. 
Senator  Nelson.  Then  the  documents  that  he  got  out  were  genuine? 

Mr.  .  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of 

work  that  has  been  done  in  our  Secret  Service. 
Senator  Nelson.  Did  he  bring  out  the  originals  or  copies? 

Mr.  .  He  brought  out  a  great  many  originals,  I  would  not 

attempt  to  say  how  many. 
Maj.  Humes.  There  wTere  53  originals. 

Mr. .  I  will  tell  you,  I  think  some  of  them  were  photographs. 

We  have  either  the  originals  or  photographs  of  the  originals,  so  that 
in  reading  them  you  have  no  doubt,  when  you  read  a  photograph 
of  an  original. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  show  conclusively  the  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  the  feolshevik  government  ? 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  vou  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Martens? 
Capt.  Lester.  Richard  Alartens? 

Mr. .  Who  is  at  the  head  of  Martens  &  Co.  in  New  York? 

Capt.  Lester.  Yes. 

Mr.  — .  I  knew  him.    I  never  knew  him  in  this  country ;  only 

in  Russia.    I  would  like  to  say,  for  Mr.  Martens,  that  I  have  seen  his 
work,  and  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  he  has  got  the  most  re- 
markable and  useful  data  relating  to  economic  Russia  that  exist — 
maps,  and  so  forth. 
Senator  Overman.  He  has  been  over  there,  has  he  ? 

Mr. .  Yes;  he  knows  his  Russia,  and  I  think  he  is  Russian 

bv  birth. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  whether  Col.  Thompson  saw  these 
documents  prior  to  leaving  Russia  ? 

Mr. .  I  do  not  know.    I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he 

ever  did. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  he  appear  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  Bolshevik 
Government? 

Mr.  — .  He  was  very  opposed  to  the  Bolshevik  government  up 

to  the  time  of  the  Kerensky  overthrow. 
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Niwu>r  Xfu^ox.  Yes;  but  I  mean  after  that? 
Mi .  -»  lie  was  the  scaredest  man,  for  a  week,  that  I  ever  saw. 

vmuv>r  Nki-son.  I  did  not  catch  that. 

Hi .  -.  I  sav  for  a  week  after  the  Bolshevik  overthrow  of  the 

"v,  i»jivy\  government,  he  was  the  scaredest  man  I  ever  saw. 
v-iMior  Nm.son.  You  mean  after  the  Bolshevik  capture  of  the 

\U  .  Yes. 

ViuiUH"  Sikklixg.  And  the  overthrow  of  the  Kerensky  govern- 

UvlU 

\{\  ,  Yes,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Kerensky  govern- 

..viii.  \v\  I  am  sure  he  was  tremendously  depressed  by  that,  be- 
.*ti^  'v  tvally  hoi)ed  to  be  able  to  do  something  to  bolster  up  Keren- 
iS^    nut  make  a  success  of  the  provisional  government. 

>:iMl\»r  Nkuson.  You  were  there  in  February,  1918,  and  they  got 
u  tvuuvt  in  November.  Can  you  not  tell  us  something  about  their 
ui»\  nic*s  h°w  »lftny  houses  they  occupied  and  how  many  people  they 
v'iioxu  v»v  something  of  that  kind? 

\ix  ■    .  Very  little,  because  I  was  not  a  newspaper  man,  and 

iLiui£  that  whole  winter  it  was  unsafe  to  be  on  the  street  at  night. 
1  u « ended  to  my  business  in  the  daytime,  and  I  stayed  at  home  nights. 
\'i  m\  friends  who  went  into  the  streets,  almost  without  exception, 
^■io  »vbbed  lost  their  fur  coats,  or  their  money,  or  boots,  or  some- 
;>:;»^:  ihe\  were  held  up  on  the  streets  and  robbed;  and  it  was  not 
.  ^uoMionof  lighting,  so  that  I  did  not  care  to  go  into  it* 

vti;aor  Nklsox.  There  was  a  reign  of  terror  and  chaos  prevail- 

Mr  .  When  I  left,  there  were  28  of  the  large  houses  of 

'  Y.-^tad  that  had  boon  sequestered.     A  constant  threat  was  held 
M-;  iho  house  where  I  lived,  that  it  would  be  sequestered. 
\^i  nor  Nklsox.  Thev  threatened  to  take  that? 
\h  .  Yes:  and  we  had  it  all  arranged  what  to  do,  if  they    , 

■'»■  „  ,        .  .  ' 

\-!i-ilor  Nklsox.  Were  they  confiscating  all  kinds  of  property:  I    : 

.  ,>.o\  were  thev  taking  it  over?  "         : 

\l»  %  Vov  instance,  if  vou  started  out  with  vour  automobile   j 

't  iho  morning— if  vou  had  one — the  chances  were  that  vou  would  i 
Ohio  home  on  foot.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  private  automobile  » 
•>  IVirogrsid  left,  when  I  left  there;  they  had  all  been  taken  over. 

Vuator  Nklsox.  Were  there  factories  there? 

Mr.  .  Are  there  factories  there? 

Senator  Nklsox.  Were  there,  before  the  revolution? 

Mr  -.   Yes;  that  was  quite  a  factory  center.    There  were  at 

r.r.i   100,000  workmen  in  Petrograd. 

Senator  Nklsox.  Had  they  taken  possession  of  those,  too? 

Mr.  .  1  do  not  know  of  any  factories  which  were  seriously 

■»  operation,  excepting  those  connected  with  munitions.    The  Pouti-  j 

■t»if  \Vork*  were  running  when  1  left.  f 

Senator  Stkklixo.  Those  were  munitions  works? 

Mr.  .  Those  were  very  large  munitions  works;  the  largest 

»\  \\\\  -sia. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  Speaking  of  Col.  Thompson,  and  the  week  of 

ear  that  he  underwent 

Mr. .  I  will  tell  you,  that  was  natural,  because  he  was  a  very 

ich  man  and  he  thought  that  he  would  be  a  natural  target  for  loot- 
rs.  He  imagined  the  looting  would  begin  at  once;  but  there  was 
iot  anything  of  that  kind  happened. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  his  statements  favorable  to 
he  Bolshevik  were  made  to  appease  them,  and  to  protect  himself, 
hen  he  was  over  there? 

Mr. .  I  do  not  know.    Col.  Thompson  came  home  and  made 

iree  extraordinary  statements,  which  were  not  borne  out  by  the 
icts.  Those  statements  were  these.  He  had  lived  there  three  weeks 
fider  the  Bolsheviki.  He  came  back  and  spoke  for  them,  and  said. 
The  Bolsheviki  will  never  make  a  separate  peace  with  Germany." 
hat  fell.    That  is  one  statement. 

Then  he  said,  "  The  Bolsheviki  will  never  repudiate  the  public 
*bt."    That  fell. 

Then  he  said,  "  The  Bolsheviki  are  very  anxious  that  a  constitu- 
onal  assembly  meet."  I  saw  that  constitutional  assembly  dispersed 
ith  bullets.  So  that  those  three  great  statements  which  he  made  in 
igard  to  Eussia  were  not  justified  by  the  facts, 
benator  Wolcott.  Here  is  a  statement  which  he  made.  Mv  eye  is 
tracted  by  this,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  say  that  he  was  in 
ich  mortal  fear  during  such  a  period,  there.  He  said :  u  If  at  any 
me  I  saw  danger,  it  was  not  in  Russia." 

Mr. .  Yes ;  I  saw  that  statement  also,  and  I  wondered  what 

3  meant  bv  that. 
Senator  Overman.  How  long  was  that  after  he  gave  this  money 

■  the  Kerensky  government? 

Mr. .  That  money  to  the  Kerensky  government  had  all  been 

ven  before  that.  That  was  given  in  the  early  weeks  of  September. 
Senator  Overman.  How  long  did  he  stay  there  after  the  Bolshe- 
ki  came  in? 

Mr. .  He  stayed  there  until  about  the  1st  of  December. 

Senator  Overman.  May  he  not  afterwards  have  gotten  in  touch 
ith  the  Bolshevik  government  and  contributed  to  them? 

Mr. .  I  do  not  know. 

Maj.  Humes.  What  do  you  know  about  the  Bolsheviki  or  any  other 
ement  turning  over  to  Col.  Thompson  large  amounts  of  pillaged 
xmerty  which  he  now  has  stored  in  Stockholm  ? 

Mr.  .  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  that  at  all.    I 

link — this  is  only  my  personal  opinion — that  there  was  a  great  deal 

■  American  money  unwisely  spent  in  Russia,  ostensibly  Red  Cross 
oney.  I  think  it  was  not  Bed  Cross  money.  I  had  no  reason  to 
lieve  it  was.  But  Mr.  Thompson  was  at  one  time  interested  in 
irehasing  some  private  collections  from  people  who  had  become 
•actically  bankrupt,  and  who  were  glad  to  depart  with  what  they 
nld  get  for  their  goods,  and  left  those  things.  He  never  inter- 
red himself  in  it  at  all,  and  I  know  he  did  make  purchases. 
Senator  Overman.  How  was  Raymond  Robins's  administration  of 
e  Red  Cross  funds? 

Mr.  .  I  do  not  think  Robins  had  anything  to  do  with  the 

»<1  Cross  management.     I  think  that  was  almost  exclusively  in  the 
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hands  of  Mr.  Wardwell  and  Mr.  Thacher,  who,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge,  were  honest,  conscientious  workers. 

Mnj.   Humes.  Was  not  Wardwell  sent  to   Petrograd  to  relieve 
Robins,  and  had  not  Kobins  been  in  charge  up  to  that  time? 

Mr. .  When  I  left,  Robins  was  still  in  charge. 

Maj.  Humes.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  did  you  finally  get  out  of  Finland? 

Mr. .  Well,  as  I  say,  the  prime  minister  gave  us  some  cars 

and  we  went  up  to  the  end  of  the  Red  line,  about  150  miles  northwest 
of  Hclsingfors,  and  there  we  camped  for  11  or  12  days,  negotiating 
with  the  local  guards  and  headquarters  in  Helsirigfors,  and  we  finally 
got  permission  to  go  through.  Meanwhile  we  had  not  been  able  to 
get  in  communication  with  the  Whites  on  the  other  side,  and  we  took 
our  chances  as  to  the  reception  we  would  get. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  had  to  go  by  way  of  Haparanda? 

Mr. .  Yes:  but  I  mean  going  through  tne  line  we  took  our 

Hiances.  We  took  our  chance  on  going  through  the  White  line,  as  to 
the  reception  we  would  get. 

Meanwhile  we  had  gotten  the  Reds  to  agree,  and  the  red  flag  and 
a  white  flag  on  the  ramparts  stopped  the  firing  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  White  guards  were  friendly  to  you,  were 
they  not? 

Mr. .  No  more  than  the  Red. 

Senator  Nelson.  No  more  than  the  Red? 

Mr. .  No  more  than  the  Red ;  no.    We  received  just  as  many 

•  oiirtesies  from  the  Reds  as  from  the  Whites,  and  probably  more. 

Maj.  Humes.  You  had  two  Americans  to  deal  with  in  the  Red 
guard ? 

Mr.  .  Yes.     I  will  tell  you   what  our  trouble  was.  when 

we  got  into  the  Whites.  The  officers  we  met  at  the  lines  were  very 
line  fellows,  but  as  we  got  into  the  interior  we  came  in  contact  with 
yeagers.  There  were  from  3,000  to  5,000  Finnish  soldiers  who  had 
been  in  the  German  army,  and  who  came  up  there  and  organized 
I  lie.  White  army,  and  those  fellows  were  very  anti-Ally,  and  we  were 
not  sure  we  would  get  by  them. 

Senator  Overman.  You  say  Helsingfors  is  a  very  pretty  city? 

Mr. .  Yes;  a  beautiful  city.    I  expect  to  be  there  in  a  few 

weeks. 

Senator  Overman.  You  sav  that  it  has  how  many  people? 

Mr. .  It  is  a  city  of  250,000. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  has  a  university  with  from  800  to  1,000  stu- 
dents. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  there  anything  else,  gentlemen? 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  tell  us! 

Mr.  .  No;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  Anything  bearing  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  .  No:  I  think  not. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  Col.  Thompson  doing  there?  What 
\mis  his  business? 

Mr*.  .  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Red  Cross  there,  to  which 

he  had  made  very  heavy  contributions. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  he  appointed  in  this  country? 
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Mr.  .  He  was  appointed  in  this  country,  and  I  think  he 

spent  a  great  deal  of  his  own  money  in  the  support  of  the  work  after 
begot  there;  but  I  know,  as  a  fact — I  will  state  that  as  a  fact  because 
[  saw  so  much  of  him  that  he  could  not  have  done  anything  of  that 
?ort  without  my  knowing  it — that  he  refused  absolutely  to  meet 
mybody  who  came  to  talk  business  with  him,  and  he  said  to  me,  "  I 
ivant  no  interests  whatsoever  in  Russia — no  business  interests  in 
Russia."    That  rumor  is  not  founded. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  can  answer  this  question  or  not,  as  you  de- 
ire.  Were  your  differences  with  Col.  Thompson  on  a  personal  mat- 
?r  over  the  merits  of  Bolshevism  ? 

Mr. .  Just  on  the  merits  of  Bolshevism. 

Senator  Overman.  You  speak  Russian,  do  you  ? 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir.- 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  meet  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  first 
volution — Miliukoff,  and  those  men? 

Mr. .  Yes,  sir;  I  know  those  gentlemen  well. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  did  those  men  impress  you  ? 

Mr. .  Well,  they  are  men  rather  above  the  average  in  bril- 

mcy  of  intelligence,  and,  like  all  Russians,  highly  educated  men, 
ey  do  not  know  the  first  letter  of  compromise.  They  can  not  get 
gether  and  agree  on  anything.  Every  man  is  cocksure.  Miliukoff 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  that  I  ever  met,  but  he  launched  a 
•oposition  which  he  might  just  as  well  have  kept  to  himself,  about 
king  over  Constantinople,  etc.,  which  cost  him  his  position  in  the 
binet,  and  lost  his  influence  with  the  rest  of  the  revolution. 
Senator  Overman.  Were  you  brought  in  connection  with  the  Czar 
any  time? 

Mr. .  Only  to  see  him  passing  through  the  streets.    Business 

*ople  did  not  meet  the  Czar  very  often.    I  have  seen  him  a  great 

any  times,  and  his  family. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  ever  see  that  monk  ? 

Mr. .  No ;  I  never  saw  him,  I  am  sorry  to  sav. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  a  general  way,  how  did  you  nnd  doing  busi- 
ss  under  the  government  of  the  Czar  ? 

Mr.  .  It  was  extremely  easy.     Life  there  was  extremely 

mfortable?  and  I  always  founa  the  courts  absolutely  fair.    That  is 

e  chief  thing.    If  the  courts  are  fair,  it  is  a  good  place  to  do  busi- 

ss. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Russian  peasants  who  live  in  the  mirs  are  a 

ic  good-natured  people,  you  think  ? 

Mr. .  They  are  the  softest-natured  people  in  the  world,  when 

ey  are  not  wild.    It  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  countries  to  live 
,  from  my  experience,  in  Europe.    Traveling  there  was  most  com- 
rtable,  also. 
Senator  Nelson.  And  perfectly  safe? 

Mr.  .  Yes.     Collecting  your  bills  was  as  easy  as  in  the 

lited  States. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  those  peasants  were  a  good,  honest  set  of 

ople? 

Mr.  .  Very.     I  could  have  told  stories  about  them  in  the 

solution;  how  they  came  to  the  rescue.    Fellows  who  worked  for 
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me  in  the  past,  when  they  heard  we  were  short  of  food  in  Petrograd, 

would  come  in  the  night  time  and  bring  us  food. 
(Thereupon  the  executive  session  was  concluded.) 
(A  letter  and  inclosure,  ordered  by  the  chairman  to  be  inserted 

in  the  record,  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

The  American  Jewish  Committee, 
31  Union  Square  West,  New  York,  February  15,  1919. 

Deab  Senatob  :  I  have  been  following  the  published  reports  of  the  investiga- 
tion that  has  been  in  progress  by  the  committee  of  which  you  are  the  chairman, 
with  relation  to  Bolshevism.  The  account  of  the  statements  made  by  Dr. 
George  S.  Simons  and  the  form  of  some  of  the  questions  which  purport  to  have 
been  addressed  to  him  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  satisfy  me  that,  to  say 
the  least,  there  is  a  grave  misunderstanding  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Jews 
toward  Bolshevism.  I  have  accordingly,  as  president  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee,  prepared  a  statement  covering  various  of  the  features  of  Dr.  Simons'* 
deposition,  which  corrects  the  inaccuracies  and,  what  I  regard,  the  unfairness 
of  much  that  he  has  said.  I  should  appreciate  it  if  you  would  make  this  state- 
ment, which  appeared  in  to-day's  New  York  Times  and  of  which  I  inclose  a 
clipping,  a  part  of  the  records  of  the  proceedings  pending  before  your  committee, 
in  order  that  the  antidote  may  go  with  the  poison. 

There  is  such  a  lack  of  understanding  throughout  the  country  with  regard  to 
the  East  Side,  and  such  a  misconception  of  what  it  is  and  what  it  stands  for.  that 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  who  know  are  never  asked  to  give  information, 
but  that  a  man  like  Dr.  Simons,  who  has  apparently  been  out  of  the  country  for 
eleven  years,  is  at  once  looked  upon  as  an  expert  concerning  it  and  is  heralded 
as  such  throughout  the  country. 

The  residents  of  the  East  Side  of  New  York  are,  as  a  whole,  a  reputable, 
honorable,  and  patriotic  a  body  of  people  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  part 
of  the  country.  They  are  industrious,  law-abiding,  and  intellectual ;  they  per- 
form the  duties  of  citizenship,,  they  pay  their  taxes,  they  participate  in  elections, 
they  have  ideals,  they  educate  their  children,  they  understand  the  spirit  of 
America,  and  are  in  every  way  entitled  to  fair  treatment.  There  are  but  few 
illiterates  among  them,  no  paupers,  and  no  intemperance.  They  are  ambitious 
and  are  unwilling  to  be  exploited.  The  records  of  our  public  libraries  show 
that  they  read  more  books,  and  better  books,  than  are  read  in  any  other  part  of 
the  city.  and.  I  may  add,  in  the  country.  I  have  attended  meetings  of  pushcart 
peddlers,  where  they  listened  with  interest  and  understanding  to  lectures  on 
philosophy  and  the  higher  mathematics.  I  have  visited  classes  of  boys  and  girls 
who  worked  hard  for  a  livelihood,  who  were  engaged  in  studying  Aristotle's 
ethics  and  politics.  During  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  been  engaged  as  one  of 
the  arbitrators  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  William  Z.  Ripley  and  Prof.  Felli 
Frankfurter  in  adjusting  the  clothing  workers'  strike,  which  involved  fifty-five 
thousand  East  Siders,  and  I  can  say  to  you  that  America  can  feel  proud  of 
having  among  its  citizens  men  of  the  capacity  and  character  of  those  who  were 
the  leaders  of  the  workers  and  the  manufacturers  who  were  concerned  in  this 
economic  conflict. 

It  has  become  fashionable  for  newspaper  men  who  desire  copy  to  treat  the 
East  Side  as  a  bugaboo.  By  this  time  the  average  citizen  of  other  States 
imagines  that  the  East  Side  is  an  inferno  and  the  dwelling  place  wherein  evils 
of  every  kind  lurk.  Consequently,  for  a  stage  setting  and  for  dramatic  effect 
Bolshevism,  with  gnashing  teeth  ami  scraggly  beard  and  dripping  dagger,  is 
pictured  as  stalking  through  the  noisesome  alleys  in  the  imaginary  East  Side. 
The  actual  picture  of  the  East  Side,  which  would  confront  a  visitor  who  pro- 
ceeds with  open  eyes  and  open  mind,  would  lead  him  to  wonder  how  it  is  pos- 
sible in  this  day  and  generation,  to  permit  prejudice  and  ignorance  to  malign  an 
entire  community  which  possesses  qualities  which  will  eventually  be  recog- 
nized as  constituting  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  in  American  life.  There 
are  to-day  prominent  in  every  walk  of  business,  in  every  profession,  in  every 
industry,  the  products  of  the  East  Side,  and  a  sense  of  sadness  possesses  me 
when  T  consider  the  injustice  which  has  been  inflicted  for  so  long,  and  which 
serins  never  to  end.  upon  these  people. 

I  have  studied  the  East  Side  for  U5  years.  During  that  period  I  have  beea 
a  director  of  the  Educational  Alliance,  of  which  the  late  Isidore  Strauss,  whp 
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met  death  heroically  on  the  Tltantir,  was  the  president.  I  have  been  privileged 
to  address  many  meetings  in  that  section  of  the  city  and  to  participate  in 
dozens  of  activities.  I  read  the  Yiddish  newspai>ers  and  am  constantly  called 
into  consultation  and  conference  with  respect  to  every  Imaginable  movement 
that  can  concern  the  public  which  affects  the  Kant  Side,  and  I  can  therefore 
speak  with  authority  when  I  say  that  there  never  has  l>een  a  baser  slander 
uttered  than  to  charge  by  innuendo  that  the  Jews  of  the  East  Side  are  Bol- 
shevists. 

I  speak  thus  feelingly,  because  I  believe  that  nothing  can  l>e  more  injurious 
to  the  welfare  of  our  country  than  to  create  artificial  divisions  between  the 
different  portions  of  our  population,  than  to  disseminate  false  opinions,  and  to 
engender  hatred  and  misunderstandings.  We  are  all  of  us  talking  too  much 
about  differences  of  nationality  and  of  race.  We  are  accentuating  the  varia- 
tions which  will  always  exist  where  there  are  human  beings.  Would  it  not 
be  better  if  a  real  effort  were  made  for  mutual  understanding  to  the  end 
that  we  may  constitute  a  unified  people?  I  am  inclosing  a  rejxn't  of  a  meeting 
in  November  last  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  in  which  I  hail  the  honor  to  par- 
ticipate, which  represents  what  to  my  mind  is  the  ideal  attitude  for  those  who 
are  concerned  in  the  future  of  this  cotfntry  to  adopt. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

Lor  is  Marshall. 
PrvHhlcnt  Ameriean  Jeirish  Committer. 

Hon.  L,ee  S.  Overman, 

Senate  Chamber,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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BAYS  MASS  OK  JEWS  OFl»OSE  BOLSHKVIKI — LOI'IS  MARSHALL.  HEAD  OK  AMERICAN 
JEWISH  COMMITTEE.  REPLIES  TO  DR.  SIMONS — EAST  SIDE  NOT  A  IIOTIIED — STATE- 
MENT CALLS  TESTIMONY  TO  THE  CONTRARY  HEKORE  SENATE  COMMITTEE 
"  RIDICTLOrs." 

Louis  Marshall,  president  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  has  given  out 
a  statement  taking  issue  with  the  testimony  of  Dr.  (Jeorge  S.  Simons  last 
Thursday  before  the  subcommittee  on  the  Judicnry  of  the  Senate,  which  is 
investigating  Bolshevism.  Dr.  Simons  testified  rega riling  the  activity  of  Jews 
in  the  Bolshevist  movement  in  Russia,  and  said  that  the  present  chaotic  con- 
ditions there  are  due  in  large  part  to  the  activities  of  Yiddish  agitators  from 
the  East  Side  of  New  York  City,  who  went  to  Russia  immediately  following 
the  overthrow  of  the  Czar.    Mr.  Marshall's  statement  reads: 

*•  I  do  not  know  Dr.  Simons,  who  has  made  a  sensational  statement  a  fleeting 
the  Jews  before  the  Overman  committee,  hut  the  fact  that  he  seems  to  love  the 
Russia  of  lfMKT,  the  i»ciiod  when  Czarism  was  at  its  height,  would  indicate  that 
his  association  with  the  Jews  has  been  but  limited.  He  is  entirely  correct  in 
one  statement,  that  the  so-called  Bolshevist  Jews  of  Russia  are  apostles.  They 
iire  more  than  that.  Like  all  Bolsheviki.  they  bitterly  hate  all  religion,  and  all 
that  Is  comprehended  in  the  abhorred  word  bourgeoisie. 

"The  statements  made  by  1  >r.  Simons,  in  other  respects,  are  inaccurate,  un- 
reliable, and  unfair.  The  Jews  of  Russia,  as  a  mass,  are  the  opponents  of 
Bolshevism,  l>oth  because  they  belong  to  the  bourgeoisie  and  because  they 
cherish  their  religion.  The  Bundists  are  an  organization  of  Jewish  working- 
men,  whom  the  Bolsheviki  are  seeking  to  exterminate. 

JEWS    IN    OTHER    PARTIES. 

'•The  Jews  are  also  largely  represented  in  the  Soeial  Democratic  and  the 
fmmtitutional  Democratic  Parties,  who  are  the  sworn  foes  of  Bolshevism. 
When  Prince  Lvoff,  who  became  the  premier  of  Russia  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  in  March,  1017.  was  here  recently,  he  stated  to  me  that  in  his  opinion 
Xi  per  cent  of  the  Jews  of  Russia  are  anti-Bolshevist,  that  there  are  some  men. 
however  who  were  born  Jew*  like  Trotsky,  who  had  become  prominent  nicin- 
\»r>  of  the  Bolsheviki  party  and  whose  sins  were  seized  upon  by  the  anti- 
SHiiir.es  for  their  own  illegitimate  purposes  . 
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44  He  told  me  that  shortly  hefore  he  came  to  this  country  he  had  been  for  a 
time  imprisoned  by  the  Bolshevik!,  and  while  incarcerated  he  was  visited  by  one 
I'oliakoff,  who  held  an  office  of  some  imiM>rtance  under  the  Bolsheviki.    The  | 
prince  had  known  him  for  some  time,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  he  should  < 
have  affiliated  himself  with  that  party,  'for,'  he  said,  'you  know  that,  bein*  a 
Jew,  whatever  you  do  will,  as  usual,  be  charged  against  the  Jews  as  a  whole.'  ! 
To  this  Poliakoff  replied :  'Although  I  was  born  a  Jew  I  have  no  interest  what- 
ever in  the  Jews  or  in  any  other  religious  l>ody.    I  am  an  internationalist,  and 
I  am  not  in  any  way  concerned  with  what  becomes  of  the  Jews.' 

14  At  about  the  same  time  there  had  been  an  outbreak,  which  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  many  .lewish  lives,  and  a  committee  called  on  Trotsky  to  urge  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  taking  steps  for  the  protecting  of  their  lives.  He  very 
coolly  answered  that  he  was  not  interested  in  the  Jews  or  in  what  might 
happen  to  them,  and  that  he  did  not  regard  himself  as  a  Jew  in  any  sense. 

CALLS   DEDUCTIONS    ILLOGICAL.  • 

"  The  fact  that  Dr.  Simons  may  be  able  to  prepare  a  list  of  Jews  who  are 
Bolshevik!  moans  nothing.  I  could  go  to  Ossining  to-morrow  and  prepare  from 
the  records  there  a  list  of  criminals  who  may  happen  to  be  of  English.  French, 
Italian,  or  Slavonik  parentage,  or  who  may  belong  to  the  Episcopalian.  Metho- 
dist, Baptist,  or  Catholic  Churches  and  seek  to  deduce  from  such  lists  con- 
clusions derogatory  of  the  nationality  or  of  the  church  to  which  they  belong 
with  as  much  reason  as  Dr.  Simons  has  to  deduce  from  his  list  the  conclusion: 
which  he  is  apparently  seeking  to  inculcate.  In  fact,  Lenine,  who  heads  the 
list,  is  not  a  Jew,  and  Mart  off,  who  appears  upon  it,  is  strongly  opposed  to 
Bolshevism. 

44  He  says  that  Jews  from  the  East  Side  went  to  Russia  immediately  after 
the  revolution  and  are  now  active  Bolsheviki.  It  is  well  known  that  when 
the  news  of  the  revolution  came,  there  were  quite  a  number  of  Russians,  both 
Jews  and  non-Jews  who  returned  to  their  native  land.  Some  of  them  placet 
themselves  at  the  disposal  of  Milukov  and  Kerensky.  Others  doubtless  joined 
the  Bolsheviki.  Their  return  was  encouraged  by  the  Russian  Government* 
which  supplied  them  with  the  means  of  transportation.  The  suggestion  that 
any  financial  or  other  assistance  came  from  the  East  Side  is  a  rldiculona 
fabrication. 

"  There  is  an  intimation  that  there  are  Jewish  Bolshevists  in  this  country. 
The  term  4  Bolshevist/  as  now  used,  means  anything  or  everything  to  whi<A  i 
the  speaker  may  for  the  moment  be  opposed.  I  deny  that  there  is  on  the  \ 
East  Side  any  considerable  number  of  those  who  are  opposed  to'  government,  «r  a 
who  adhere  to  or  sympathize  with  the  anarchistic  conceptions  of  Lenine  and 
Trotsky.  In  fact,  several  of  the  leading  Socialists  who  knew  Trotsky  whai  t 
he  was  in  this  country  looked  upon  him  as  a  lunatic,  and  are  unable  to  conceive  , 
how  it  was  possible  for  a  man  of  his  character  and  mental  qualities  to  attain 
the  station  that  he  now  occupies.  They  deride  him  to-day  as  they  did  when  ' 
he  was  a  Bronx  penny-a-liner. 

.TKWS    LOVK    LAW    AND    OKDKlt. 

44  Everything  that  real  Bolshevism  stands  for  is  to  the  Jew  detestable.    Hit" 
traditions  wed  him  to  law  and  order,  make  of  him  a  legalist.    The  Bolsheviki,1 
are  the  enemies  of  law  and  order.     The  Jew  makes  the  very  center  of  his  lift) 
and  of  his  existence  the  home  and  the  family.    The  Bolshevists  decry  mar"' 
and  contemn  morality.    The  Jew  is  justly  noted  for  being  thrifty  and  e~ 
cal,  and  with  recognizing  as  necessary  the  institution  of  property.     The 
vist   is  seeking  the  destruction   of  the  very   concept   of  property.     Thtv 
mass  of  the  Jews  are  faithful  lo  their  ancient  religion  and  are  ever,-** 
help  their  brethren  in  distress.    The  club  of  the  Bolshevist  knows 
he  despises  religion. 

"The  innuendo  is  also  thrown  out  that  the  Ji 
record  during  this  war  speak  for  them.     The**' 
population  of  this  country,  yet  more  than  5 
our  Army  and  Navy,  and  a  larger  pnnwtir 
expect   shortly  to  supply  an  authentic  list 
the  colors,  so  as  to  be  able  to  present  to  o1 
the  Jews  have  furnished  in  proportion  to 
military  and  naval  forces  than  any  other 
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"  Let  me  also  refer  to  the  casualty  lists  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  Jews 
of  this  country  not  only  served,  but  that  they  were  brave  ami  heroic,  and  were 
prepared  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  America  because  they  love  it.  Let 
me  also  refer  to  the  list  of  citations  fur  exceptional  heroism,  to  the  men  who 
fought  in  the  Argonne  Forest,  to  those  who  constituted  a  iwrt  of  the  lost  bat- 
talion, and  who  participated  in  every  movement  of  our  troops.  You  will  And 
among  them  East  Side  Jews  In  large  numbers. 

"It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  motive  behind  this  attempt  to  arouse  un- 
worthy passions.  Attack  Bolshevism  as  much  as  you  please,  mid  the  Jews  of 
America  are  with  you.  Hut  what  justification  is  there  for  charging  th«»  Jews 
with  Bolshevism,  when  in  reality  there  is  a  smaller  percentage 'of  them  who 
can  truthfully  Ik?  so  denominated  than  there  is  in  any  other  section  of  the 
American  people?  I  might  illustrate  this  i>oint  by  referring  to  the  lvcent'y 
published  list  of  I.  W.  W.'s  who  are  awaiting  deportation,  the  vast  majority  of 
whom  are  non-Jews." 

(A  statement  in  writing  submitted  by  Mr.  Simon  Wolf.  6f  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  is.  by  order  of  the  chairman,  here  printed  in  the 
record,  as  follows:) 

Statemkxt  ok  Mk,  Simon  Wolf. 

As  chairman  of  the  l>oard  of  delegates  on  civil  rights  of  the  Union  of  Amer- 
ican Hebrew  Congregations,  and  as  resident  member  of  the  Iiidcjteudent  Order 
of  B'nai  B'rith,  a  national  and  international  organization,  I  beg  leave  to  briefly 
■late  thai  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the  statement  submitted  and  tiled  (anil 
made  part  of  your  record)  by  the  Hon.  Ixwis  Marshall,  of  New  York  City. 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  accusations  against  a  certain  portion  of 
the  human  family  entitled  the  Jewish  is  always  made  the  scapegoat  of  every 
movement.  It  has  been  so  from  time  immemorial.  I  am  also  reminded  of  the 
Irishman  who  beat  the  Jew  and  when  asked  why  he  did  so  said  that  he  had 
killed  Christ.  When  the  answer  came  that  that  had  been  done  thousands  of 
year*  ago,  the  Irishman  replied  that  he  had  never  heard  of  it  until  that  day. 

And.  again,  when  a  Jew  \vi\<  walking  along  the  street,  a  stone  was  thrown 
from  the  opposite  side.  Naturally  the  Jew  dodged  ami  the  stone  went  crashing 
Into  the  plate-glass  window.  The  owner  sued  the  Jew  for  damages  and  the  judge 
decided  that  the  Jew  must  pay,  for  had  he  not  dodged  the  window  would  not 
have  been  broken.  A  great  judge — but  the  misfortune  Is  that  the  Jew  through- 
out all  history  has  been  dodging  those  kind  of  missiles  and  subjected  to  such 
VBjust  decisions. 

In  ray  book  entitled  "The  American  Jew  as  Soldier,  Patriot,  and  Citizen,"  I 
abow  conclusively  that  from  the  founding  of  the  Republic  up  to  the  present 
day  the  Jewish  contingent  of  our  American  citizenship  have  done  more  than 
their  proportionate  share — not  more  than  their  duty,  but  more  than  their 
numerical  strength  would  warrant.  The  same  is  equally  true  In  the  great 
war  that  has  so  far  terminated.  Again  we  have  shown  a  greater  proportion. 
But,  as  I  have  said  time  and  again,  no  class  of  citizens  show  more  readiness 
to  live  and  to  die  for  our  great  institutions  and  to  uphold  our  flag  than  the 
Jew.  for  here  is  our  promised  land,  and  from  here  goes  forth  the  trumpet  call 
for  democracy  and  liberty. 

Senator  Vance,  of  North  Carolina,  In  his  famous  lecture  on  "The  Scattered 
Nation."  truthfully  stated  that  the  Jews  are  the  gulf  stream  of  history. 
:  Do  not  forget,  gentlemen,  that  whatever  the  Jew  Is,  the  Christian,  being  in 
I  the  majority  and  In  control,  has  made  him.  If  he  equals  the  best,  it  is  because 
.  the  opportunity  to  be  so  has  not  been  denied  him.  If  he  stands  on  an  equality 
I  with  the  worst  no  one  is  to  blame  except  his  surroundings,  and  whatever  he 
t  does,  whether  good  or  bad.  Is  not  done  as  a  Jew  but  as  a  human  being,  and 

*  after  all  the  Christian  world  has  not  a  mortgage  on  the  good  or  the  bad.     If 
-    crimes  and  outrages  have  been  committed  in  Russia  they  are  not  due  to  the 

*  Jews  but  to  oppression  and  persecution  which  the  Jews,  in  common  with  the 
L   other  governed  of  that  country,  have  had  to  endure. 

I  incorporate  herein  a  paragraph  sent  me  by  an  eminent  Russian  gentleman, 

n  American  citizen  born  in  Russia,  but  whose  judgment  I  highly  value : 

"I  note  this  morning  that  Lloyd  George  admits  that  the  Soviets  have  accumu- 

ited  sufficient  military  strength  to  require  formidable  force  to  conquer  them. 

note  further  that  George  claims  that  Wilson  positively  refuses  to  participate 
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in  any  armed  invasion  of  Russia,  and  that  the  military  burden  would  conse- 
quently fall  on  England  and  France,  and  that  these  two  nations  lack  both 
the  strength  and  the  will  to  undertake  such  a  task.  Hence,  I  conclude  that  the 
Russian  revolution  will  boil  itself  out  and  through,  the  same  as  did  the  French 
Revolution.  There  will  be  no  foreign  invasion  or  participation.  The  Russian 
people  will  decide  and  determine  their  own  destiny. 

"  How  much  of  the  '  reign  of  terror '  Russia  has  already  gone  through  is 
hard  to  say.  Thanks  to  a  strict  censorship,  we  know  nothing  authentic  of 
doings  in  the  interior  of  Russia.  One  thing  is  sure — the  Russian  people,  and 
mark,  please,  that  I  do  not  mean  the  grand  ducal  families,  mostly  educated  in 
France,  but  the  actual  Russian  peasantry,  is  not  bloodthirsty.  No  guillotine 
has  yet  been  set  up  or  worshiped.  There  may  be  a  Robespierre,  or  several 
Robespierres,  but  I  am  sure  there  is  no  Marat.  Of  course,  we  have  Girondines 
in  plenty.  Since  there  is  to  be  no  foreign  invasion,  Russia  has  no  further  need 
for  a  Dante.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  I  say  that  for  the  present,  there  Is  nothing 
else  to  be  {lone  or  said,  except  to  leave  the  Russian  revolution  to  boil  itself 
out." 

I  also  quote  the  following  extract  from  the  Outlook  of  last  week,  entitled 
"  The  valor  of  the  east  side,"  which  speaks  for  Itself : 

"A  recent  letter  home  from  a  staff  officer  in  France  glories  in  the  splendid 
mettle  and  loyal  Americanism  of  the  men  drafted  from  the  motley  foreign-born 
population  of  New  York's  east  side.  An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
recently  devoted  a  column  to  one  of  them,  Abraham  Krotoshlnsky  (said  to  have 
been  a  barber),  cited  by  Gen.  Pershing  for  his  heroic  exploit  in  aiding  in  the 
rescue  of  "  the  lost  battalion  "  in  the  Argonne  Forest. 

"  The  following  paragraphs  in  the  above-mentioned  letter  are  of  more  thin 
local  and  private  interest: 

" '  This  division  is  made  up  of  the  puny  east  siders,  who  a  New  York  dude 
thought  could  never  hold  their  own  with  the  sturdy  sons  of  the  West.  We 
have  got  something  to  be  justly  proud  of  in  this,  the  great  melting  pot  of  New 
York  typified  and  glorified.  Our  burial  lists  show  the  names  of  the  Jew,  the 
Italian,  the  Russian,  the  Polack,  the  Irishman,  the  German,  fighting  for  the  free 
Government  which  has  aided  and  protected  each.  They  have  offered  their  lives 
for  their  country,  and  in  so  doing  have  become  real  Americans — no  matter 
where  they  came  from  and  how  they  spell  their  names,  as  good  Americans  as 
those  of  us  whose  ancestors  fought  in  all  our  wars.  (The  writer  is  one  of 
these. ) 

41 4  War  is  the  great  equalizer,  the  real  melting  pot.  It  has  welded  for  us  a 
great  people  united  by  the  common  bond  of  sacrifice  and  devotion,  courage  and 
suffering  in  a  common  cause.  It  is  our  regeneration,  our  rebirth,  a  revolution 
such  as  we  have  never  experienced  in  all  our  history.  This  will  not  be 
realized  till  after  the  business  has  been  finished  up.' " 

And  in  this  connection  I  wish  to  state  that  when  the  Spanish  War  broke  out 
over  COO  Jews  volunteered  from  the  east  side,  most  of  whom  had  come  from 
Russia,  who  had  fled  from  persecution  and  serving  in  the  Russian  Army,  and 
yet  had  volunteered  to  fight  for  liberty.  There  is  no  danger  in  this  country 
in  the  direction  of  Jewish  influence  or  action,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  state  that  the  danger  to  our  institutions  does  not  come  from  those  who  are 
illiterate  or  from  those  who  come  with  brain  and  brawn,  but  from  those  who 
speak  seven  languages  and  are  patriotic  in  none.  Watch  the  mouthing,  ranting 
anarchists  and  the  scheming  politicians,  who  cater  to  their  accursed  plotting, 
and  all  danger  will  be  averted.  The  Jew  as  a  man  and  a  citizen  will  aid  you  to 
bring  about  that  perfect  accord  in  the  affairs  of  Government  without  which 
the  Republic  would  be  a  mere  "  scrap  of  paper." 

Simon  Wolf. 

(At  G.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Tuesday,  February  18,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  18,  1019. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

\  subcommittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
in  Boom  226,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman 
ling. 

sent:  Senators  Overman  (chairman),  King,  Wolcott,  Nelson, 
terling. 

ator    Overman.  The    committee    will    come    to    order.    Maj. 
s,  who  is  the  next  witness? 
i.  Humes.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Herman  Bernstein. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  HERMAN  BERNSTEIN. 

j  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

i.  Humes.  Mr.  Bernstein,  where  do  you  live? 

Bernstein.  I  live  in  New  York ;  2761  Briggs  Avenue. 

.  Humes.  What  is  your  business? 

Bernstein.  I  am  a  journalist  and  correspondent,  representing 

American  newspapers. 

j.  Humes.  In  connection  with  your  newspaper  work,  have  you 

n  Russia  during  the  last  few  years  at  various  times  ? 

Bernstein.  I  was  in  Russia  three  times  since  the  Russian 
ition.     I  was  there  in  1917,  and  then  I  was  there  in  1918,  and 
b  just  returned  from  Siberia,  two  weeks  ago. 
j.  Humes.  Mr.  Berstein,  you  are  representing  the  New  York 
d,  I  believe? 

Bernstein.  Yes;  the  New  York  Herald,  and  about  40  other 
>apers  affiliated  with  the  New  York  Herald, 
j.  Humes.  Will  you  give  to  the  committee  the  result  of  your 
rations  in  Europe  or  Russia,  on  these  various  trips,  of  the 
bions  of  the  revolutionary  government. 

Bernstein.  Gentlemen,  first  of  all,  permit  me  to  correct  a 
j  impression  that  has  been  produced  with  regard  to  the  Jewish 
i  by  the  testimony  of  certain  witnesses  at  these  hearings.  Dr. 
is,  who  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  Russia,  practically 
ed  Bolshevism  in  Russia  as  a  movement  of  Jewish  origin,  even 
h  he  endeavored  to  soften  the  impression  by  calling  the  Bol- 
t  leaders  apostate  Jews.  He  made  public  a  list  of  names  of 
h  Bolshevist  leaders.  Some  of  the  names  in  that  list  are  not 
b,  and  some  are  not  Bolshevists.    He  also  stated  that  the  great 
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majority  of  the  Bolsheviki  in  Russia  came  from  the  East  Side  of 
New  York. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  do  not  think  he  said  exactly  that,  Mr.  Bern- 
stein.  I  do  not  think  he  said  the  majority  of  the  Bolshevists  came 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  If  I  remember  correctly,  I  think  he  mentioned 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  said  a  great  number. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  he  mentioned  a  very  large  number. 

Senator  Overman.  He  said  many.  He  did  not  say  a  majority 
of  them  or  any  considerable  number. 

Maj.  Humes.  He  referred  to  one  soviet  in  which 

Mr.  Bernstein.  There  were  about  nine-tenths,  I  think  he  said. 

Maj.  Humes.  The  officers  of  one  soviet,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
apostate  Jews. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  I  think  that  such  statements  are  as  unjust  as 
they  are  inaccurate.  It  would,  of  course,  be  quite  as  absurd  and  un- 
just to  call  Bolshevism  a  Christian  movement  because  its  father  and 
founder,  Nicholas  Lenine,  is  a  Christian,  or  because  the  most  active 
and  most  influential  Bolshevist  leaders,  such  as  Commissar  for  For- 
eign Affairs  Tchitcherin,  the  commander  in  chief  who  demoralized 
the  Russian  Army,  Ensign  Krylenko,  Commissars  Dubenko,  Kollon- 
tay,  Lunacharsky,  Bonch-Bruyevitch,  and  Maxim  Gorky  who  first 
aided  the  Bolshevist  movement,  then  denounced  it,  and  now  supports 
it  again,  are  all  Christians. 

Senator  Overman.  You  mean  Christians  as  distinguished  from 
Jews  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  You  do  not  mean  they  acknowledge  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  because  it  has  been  testified  here  that  they  are  against 
that  religion. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is,  so-called  Christians.  Nor  would  it  be  fair 
to  call  the  Bolshevist  movement  in  this  country  a  Christian  move- 
ment  because  the  leading  apologists,  defenders,  and  agents  of  the 
Bolsheviki.  such  as  Albert  Rhys  Williams,  John  Reed,  Raymond 
Robins,  Col.  Thompson,  and  Louise  Bryant  are  Christians. 

Bolshevism  is  not  a  question  of  religion  or  race.  Nor  does  the  East 
Side  of  Xew  York  deserve  the  blame  for  all  the  wrongs  and  horrors 
committed  in  Russia  under  the  Bolshevist  tyranny. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  not  Trotsky  come  from  the  East  Side? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  Trotsky  was  two  months  on  the  East  Side  of 
New  York  and  was  very  unpopular  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  he  not  stay  there  almost  all  the  time  he  was  in 
America? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Trotsky  was  two  months  on  the  East  Side  in  the 
beginning  of  1017,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  and 
returned  to  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  now  he  is  one  of  the  head  men  over  there? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes.  When  the  autocracy  of  the  Romanoffs  was 
overthrown,  the  provisional  government  threw  the  doors  of  Russia 
wide  open  to  all  political  exiles.  The  provisional  government  was 
composed  of  such  conservatives  and  liberals  as  Prince  Lvoff  and  Paul 
Milikoff.  There  was  only  one  Socialist  in  the  first  cabinet,  Alexander 
Kerenskv,  then  minister  of  justice.    And  from  all  corners  of  the  earth 
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all  sorts  of  political  exiles  hurried  to  Russia.  Some  came  from 
America,  some  from  England,  others  from  France,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Among  the  political  exiles 
there  were  many  ordinary  criminals  who  suddenly  styled  themselves 
also  political  exiles,  and  these  hosts  of  discontented  preachers  of  un- 
rest have  played  an  important  part  in  paralyzing  Russia. 

Bolshevism,  as  a  faction  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  wTas  born 
alxmt  15  years  ago.  Several  Russians  kept  it  alive  quietly  but  ener- 
getically. Lenine  was  the  founder  of  the  movement.  In  1909  a 
Bolshevist  school  was  established  in  Capri,  Italy,  on  funds  secured 
hy  Maxim  Gorky.  That  school  was  organized  by  the  following  men: 
Lenine,  Maxim  Gorky,  Lunacharsky,  Alexinsky,  Bogdanov,  and 
Milhallov.  None  of  these  are  Jews.  The  Bolsheviki  had  representa- 
tives in  the  Russian  Duma  under  the  Czars  regime,  and  their  leader 
was  Malinovsky,  an  intimate  friend  of  Lenine's  Shortly  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  it  was  established  that  while  being  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Bolsheviki  Malinovskv  was  also  an 
agent  provacateur  in  the  pay  of  the  Tsar's  government.  When  this 
was  revealed,  Lenine  tried  to  defend  and  whitewash  him.  During  the 
war  Malinovsky  was  in  Germany  conducting  Bolshevist  propaganda 
for  the  German  Government  among  the  Russian  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Bolshevism  of  Lenine,  Trotsky,  and  Tchitcherin  is  the  natural 
offspring  of  the  monarchistic  Bolshevism  of  Nicholas  II  and  Wil- 
helm  II.  Reactionary  Bolshevism  breeds  anarchistic  Bolshevism. 
The  Prussian  militaristic  government  of  the  Kaiser  helped  to  create 
the  Bolshevist  movement  that  has  now  transformed  Russia  into  a 
huge  graveyard,  into  a  tyranny  over  the  people  by  a  small  but.  daring 
set  of  fanatics  and  unscrupulous  charlatans. 

It  is  true  there  are  a  number  of  Jews  among  the  leaders  of  the 
Bolsheviki  in  Russia.  Thev  disclaim  their  Judaism.  Thev  sav  thev 
are  neither  Jews  nor  Russians,  but  internationalists.  Besides,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  despite  the  educational  restrictions  the 
Jews  had  a  proportionately  larger  percentage  of  intellectuals  than 
the  Russians;  that  the  despotism  of  the  autocracy  was  directed  chiefly 
against  the  Jews;  that  all  governmental  departments  were  closed  to 
the  Jews,  no  matter  how  capable  they  were.  The  government  of  the 
Tsar  preferred  to  employ  Germans  in  the  various  departments,  so 
that  Russia  was  Prussianized  long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
While  the  Bolshevist  movement  is  directed  also  against  the  intel- 
lectuals, the  Bolsheviki  could  not  help  choosing  a  number  of  Jews 
among  the  leaders.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  people  in 
Russia  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki,  for  there  is  no  element 
(if  the  Russian  population  that  has  been  hit  harder  by  Bolshevism 
than  the  Jews.  One  of  the  worst  Jewish  pogroms  was  made  by 
the  Bolsheviki.  The  entire  Jewish  population  of  the  town  of 
Glukhov  was  massacred  by  the  Red  Guards  last  year. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  both  absurd  and  unjust  to  charge 
the  Jewish  people  with  the  responsibility  for  the  Bolshevist  move- 
ment. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  it  composed  of?     Russians? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  This  social  revolutionary  party  is  the  party  of 
T\erensky  and  the  saner  elements  in  Russia  who  want  a  democratic 
Russia. 
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Senator  Neubon.  That  was  before  the  Bolsheviki  came  inf 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No  ;  while  the  Bolsheviki  were  in  power. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  thought  it  was  under  the  Kerensky  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No  ;  I  say  the  socialist  revolutionary  party  is  the 
party 

Senator  Neubon.  Who  wanted  this  revolution  f 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No  ;  this  was  in  April,  1918 ;  this  was  six  months 
after  Lenine  and  Trotzky  had  already  come  into  power. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  came  in  in  November,  19171 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  came  in  in  November,  1917. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Is  the  socialist  revolutionary  paxty  in  Russia  a 
typical  socialist  party,  or  would  it  be  more  properly  described  in  this 
country  as  a  party  advocating  a  democracy  or  a  people's  government! 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  socialist  revolutionary  party  is  the  party 
that  is  advocating  a  democratic  form  of  government  for  Russia— 
a  democratic  representative  form  of  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  term  "  social "  in  that  party  does  not  mean 
necessarily  socialism,  as  we  understand  it  in  its  various  forms  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  is  socialism,  but  it  is  the  saner  form  of  social- 
ism. They  believe  the  doctrine  of  socialism  can  not  be  introduced 
in  Russia  for  many,  many  years  to  come. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  this  the  distinction  that  we  make  in  this 
country,  that  they  believe  in  what  you  call  state  socialism — we  have 
the  term  that  we  use,  and  Bismarck  was  an  advocate  of  it,  "  state 
socialism  " — in  other  words,  have  the  state  carry  on  as  many  govern- 
mental activities  as  possible,  instead  of  private  parties. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  are  distinguished  from  these  other 
radical  socialists  who  believe  in  upheavals  and  the  seizure  by  violence 
of  the  property  of  what  they  call  the  capitalists,  and  taking  it  in 
that  way  and  operating  it,  in  that  they  believe  in  having  it  done  by 
legislative  and  peaceful  means? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Exactly. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  that  the  distinction  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  This  socialist  revolutionary  party  has  been  advo- 
cating all  along  a  constituent  assembly. 

Senator  Overman.  A  representative  assembly? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  A  representative,  national,  constituent  assembly; 
and  the  Bolsheviki  overthrew  Kerensky  on  the  ground  that  tbej 
said  they  also  advocated  a  constituent  assembly,  and  that  Kerensky 
was  postponing  it  too  long.  But  the  moment  the  constituent  assent* 
bly  was  called  they  dispersed  it  because  that  constituent  assembly 
happened  to  be  against  the  Bolsheviki,  two-thirds  of  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  difference  seems  to  have  been,  then,  in  ill 
practical  manifestations,  that  Kerensky  advocated  a  constituent  a* 
stMnbly  that  was  representative  of  the  people,  whereas  the  Bolsheviki 
wanted  a  constituent  assembly  that  was  representative  of  them. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  it  exactly ;  that  is  very  true.    That  i 
very  important  point. 

Senator  Overman.  Proceed. 
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Mr.  Bernstein.  I  am  glad  that  our  Senate  has  at  last  started  an 
investigation  into  this  movement  whose  purpose  is  to  dynamite  the 
world.  I  have  called  attention  to  its  dangers  in  1917  and  through- 
out 1918.  I  have  seen  it  at  close  range.  I  have  visited  Russia  three 
times  since  the  revolution.  I  was  there  when  Prince  Lvoff  and 
Kerensky  were  the  premiers;  I  have  seen  Eussia  under  Lenine  and 
Trotsky  in  1918;  and  I  have  just  returned  from  Siberia,  which  was 
liberated  from  Bolshevik  rule  by  the  brave  Czecho-Slovaks. 

I  have  no  fear  of  telling  the  truth  about  Russia.  I  have  published 
the  facts  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Herald,  the  Washington 
Post,  and  other  important  newspapers  in  various  parts  of  this  coun- 
try. For  many  years  before  the  revolution  I  described  in  the  Xew 
York  Times  and  Sun  the  cruelties  of  the  Russian  autocracy,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  familiarized  American  readers  with  the  better  side 
of  Russia,  with  Russian  genius,  with  Russian  literature,  and  Russian 
art.  I  was  not  afraid  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  tyranny  of  the  Tsar, 
and  I  am  not  afraid  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  tyranny  of  Lenine  and 
Trotsky.  Those  who  believe  in  democracy,  in  social  justice,  in  "  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,"  in  freedom  of 
the  press,  in  freedom  of  speech,  in  the  rule  of  the  majority,  de- 
nounced the  tyranny  of  the  Tsar,  and  now  denounce  the  tyranny  of 
the  Bolsheviki.  For  thev  have  no  democracy,  no  social  justice,  no 
government  of  the  people,  no  freedom  of  press,  no  freedom  of 
speech — they  have  a  dictatorship  over  the  people  including  the 
proletariat. 

I  believe  that  the  only  way  of  disarming  Bolshevism  is  to  tell  the 
truth  about  what  it  is  doing.  The  Bolsheviki  know  this  too,  and  that 
is  why  they  have  strangled  the  free  press  in  Russia,  and  allow  no 
news  to  leave  Russia. 

There  are  four  types  of  people  who  have  seen  Russia  under  Bol- 
shevist rule  and  who  nevertheless  praise  it,  advocating  its  cause, 
seeking  to  spread  it  in  this  country,  and  but  a  short  while  ago  urged 
the  recognition  of  the  Bolsheviki  by  our  Government  under  the  dis- 
guise of  Soviets.  These  are  the  Bolshevik  emissaries,  propagandists, 
and  agents  who  are  paid  by  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Overman.  You  mean  these  agents  in  this  country  are  paid 
by  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  mean  some  of  them  have  been  employed  by  them 
in  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  You  do  not  know  whether  anv  monev  has  been 
sent  to  this  country  or  not? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not  know  about  money  being  sent  to  this 
country. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  believe  they  have  sent  agents  to  this 
countrv? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Second,  parlor  socialists,  reformers,  and  faddists  of  all  kinds  who 
do  not  know  Russia,  who  could  not  speak  to  the  Russian  people,  who 
Could  not  read  the  Russian  newspapers,  and  who  get  their  informa- 
tion from  the  Bolshevik  leaders  just  as  ambassadors  in  bygone  days 
deceived  their  information  about  the  Tsar's  government  from  the 
Tsar  and  his  bureaucrats. 
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Third,  the  Bolsheviki — or  would-be  Bolsheviki — the  extrei 
all  kinds,  wherever  they  are. 

Fourth,  those  who  were  pro-German,  and  who  conceale 
pro-German  leanings  under  the  cloak  of  Bolshevism,  for 
not  be  forgotten  that  Russian  Bolshevism  was  nourished  in  t 
by  Prussian  militarism. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you.  You  belie 
Bolshevism  in  Russia  was  launched  and  nourished  and  put  f 
Germany  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  By  Germany.  The  fact  that  the  Bol 
handed  Russia  over  to  the  Prussian  militarists  at  Brest-Lito 
not  be  denied.  Lenine,  who  arrived  in  Petrograd  from  £ 
land — not  from  the  East  Side  of  New  York — by  way  of  G 
one  month  after  the  revolution,  with  a  trainload  of  his  fo! 
commenced  to  dynamite  Russia  by  his  false  promises  and  s 
theories,  demoralizing  the  Russian  Army  and  the  working 
It  was  this  destructive  work  that  culminated  in  the  betn 
Brest-Litovsk. 

Those  who  are  inclined  to  praise  the  Bolsheviki  on  the 
that  they  brought  about  a  revolution  in  Germany  do  not  f 
facts  squarely.     The  German  revolution  came  not  because 
Bolsheviki  but  in  spite  of  them.    In  fact,  they  retarded  the  ( 
revolution. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  say  the  Bolsheviki  retarded  the  ( 
revolution  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  How  so? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  the  socialist  elements  in  Germany  s 
horrible  example  of  the  destruction  of  Russia  by  the  s< 
socialists,  and  that,  of  course,  has  intensified  the  reactionary 
ment.  in  Germany  and  has  weakened  the  more  liberal  el 
They  always  pointed  to  what  revolution  means  to  a  counti 
in  that  wav  they  have  retarded  the  revolutionary  moven 
Germany. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Then  your  idea  is  that  the  Bolsheviki  of 
retarded  the  German  revolution,  not  deliberately,  and  intent 
but  in  an  indirect  way? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  By  showing  to  Germany  by  horrible  e 
what  the  thing  is  in  action? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  creating  a  revulsion  against  it  i 
manv  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

To  summarize  what  the  Bolsheviki  have  achieved  as  destrc 
Russia  is  to  recount  the  tragedy  of  the  Russian  people,  who  a 
suffering  untold  agonies  under  the  new  slavery  that  has  tx 
posed  upon  them  with  the  aid  of  Prussian  bayonets  and  n 
guns.  They  demoralized  the  Russian  Army,  they  demobil 
they  unchained  the  mob  spirit,  they  incited  civil  war,  they 
the  Brest-Litovsk  peace  treaty  which  dismembered  Russi* 
paralyzed  the  industries,  they  increased  the  hosts  of  unem 
they  intensified  starvation  and  suffering,  they  encouraged  ] 
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der,  and  terror,  they  strangled  the  press,  they  abolished  courts 
iistice,  they  dispersed  the  constituent  assembly,  the  representatives 
:he  people,  they  murdered  leading  members  of  the  constituent 
mbly,  tney  shot  down  working  people  who  made  a  demonstra- 

against  the  closing  of  the  constituent  assembly,  they  did  ex- 
y  what  the  Tsar  did  on  that  terrible  bloody  Sunday  in  1905,  and 
i  they  established  a  dictatorship  over  the  people  of  Russia,  sup- 
ped by  well-paid  red  guards,  and  they  hounded  the  champions  of 
sian  liberty,  branding  them 'as  enemies  of  the  people. 
Tiile  professing  socialism  they  intensified  reaction  everywhere  by 
r  horrible  example,  they  brutalized  the  Russian  masses,  they  pro- 
id  the  ideals  and  symbols  of  liberty,  and  they  discredited  the  idea 
■epresentative  government,  and  retarded  all  sane  movements  for 
betterment  of  mankind.  They  saved  the  imperialistic  govern- 
it  o£  Germany  in  October,  19lf ,  just  when  Austria  was  ready  to 
ik  away  from  Germany.  The  Bolsheviki  overthrew  the  Keren- 
government  with  the  aid  of  German  officers  and  prisoners  of  war. 
y  enabled  Germany  to  remove  millions  of  her  troops  to  the  west- 
front,  transforming  Russia  into  a  German  colony.  In  the  mean- 
2  they  wrecked  Russia,  they  conducted  a  systematic  campaign 
inst  the  allies  and  the  friends  of  Russia,  particularly  against  the 
sident  of  the  United  States,  who  on  all  occasions  manifested  the 
:>est  sympathy  for  the  Russian  people,  they  attacked  England, 
nee,  and  the  United  States,  they  published  secret  treaties  found 
he  Foreign  Office,  but  shielded  the  central  powers — particularly 
Kaiser. 

hey  did  whatever  the  Prussian  militarists  ordered  them  to  do, 
when  the  German  ambassador,  Count  von  Mirbach,  was  assassi- 
*i  by  Russian  patriots  who  could  not  endure  the  new  yoke  of 
serism  imposed  upon  Russia  through  the  Bolsheviki,  the  wretched 
s  of  the  Kaiser  put  to  death  a  large  number  of  Russian  revolution- 

But  when  Sningaryov  and  Kokoshkin  were  murdered  in  a 
)ital  during  their  sleep  by  Red  Guards  and  sailors,  Lenine  did  not 
ish  the  murderers,  even  though  all  Russia  knew  who  they  were. 
Shingaryov  and  Kokoshkin  were  not  German  officials,  they  were 
•  great  Russian  patriots  and  reformers  who  devoted  their  lives  to 
Detterment  of  the  condition  of  the  Russian  people — and  they  were 
>sed  to  the  Bolsheviki. 

he  Bolsheviki  pillaged  and  looted  and  robbed  the  Russian  people 
he  conquests  of  their  revolution,  of  their  liberty.  They  were 
upt,  they  were  merciless  and  cynical  in  their  grafting.  There 
nothing  that  one  could  not  get  by  bribing  a  commissar,  begin- 
f  with  a  passport  and  ending  with  a  battleship. 
ii  August  14, 1917, 1  cabled  an  interview  with  Kerensky  in  which 
nade  the  following  plea  at  the  time  the  Bolshevist  wave  was 

ng: 

rish  the  great  American  democracy,  especially  at  this  moment,  would  come 
ir  assistance  energetically,  for  only  in  the  hour  of  need  we  can  best  te*t 
riends.  A  deep,  strong  source  of  moral  power  is  insufficient  just  now.  It 
cessary  to  add  material  support. 

n  my  return  from  Russia,  in  September,  1917,  T  wrote  the  fol- 
ng  lines  in  my  note  book  concerning  the  Bolsheviki : 

ose  who  feared  or  hated  the  new  freedom  in  Russia  did  not  remain  idle, 
e  were  three  elements  that  sought  its  destruction.    The  agents  of  the 
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secret  police  department  and  the  gendarmerie  of  the  old  regime,  together  with 
leaders  of  the  Black  Hundred,  painting  themselves  red,  posing  as  revolution- 
ists, spread  disorder,  race  hatred,  and  provocation  against  the  new  revolution- 
ary government. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Just  to  get  it  in  the  record,  will  you  tell  us  whit 
is  meant  by  the  phrase  "  Black  Hundred  "?  . 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  Black  Hundred  was  the  reactionary  organ-  \ 
ization  in  Russia  which  had  for  its  program  the  spreading  or  Jewish  ' 
massacres.  % 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  it  not  the  leavings  of  the  old  nihilists? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No;  I  think  that  was  an  entirely  different  move- 
ment. That  was  a  movement  supported  by  the  reactionary  elements 
under  the  Tsar,  and  it  was  the  purpose  of  that  organization  to  create 
race  hatred  and  to  set  one  oppressed  nationality  against  another. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  think  this  was  a  movement  in  favoj  of  the 
Tsar's  government? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  see. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  say  this  was  one  of  the  elements  that  was  nat- 
urally opposed  to  the  revolution. 

Then  came  the  Bolsheviki — radical  social  democrats,  irresponsible 
demagogues,  apostles  of  dissension,  of  permanent  revolution,  and 
unrest — who  boldly  attempted  to  overthrow  the  new  freedom.  The 
third  element,  which  was  responsible  for  the  activities  of  the  others 
in  a  large  measure,  is  the  German  military  clique  which  conspired 
against  new  Russia  and  attempted  to  violate  her  freedom. 

All  these  elements  worked  in  the  same  direction.  They  cun- 
ningly circulated  among  the  ignorant  Russian  masses  incendiary 
propaganda  and  appeals  to  demand  all  radical  reforms  immediately, 
to  divide  the  land  immediately,  to  disregard  authority,  to  attack  the 
capitalists,  to  shout  for  immediate  peace,  to  distrust  the  new  revo- 
lutionary leaders  of  the  people.  The  vilest  slanders  against  revo- 
lutionary heroes  were  spread  throughout  the  land,  in  the  armv  and 
the  navy,  in  large  cities  and  little  villages.  The  seeds  of  discord 
sown  diabolically  soon  commenced  to  bring  forth  fruits  of  demorali- 
zation. Anarchv,  chaos,  general  suspicion,  and  violence  broke  into 
the  festivities  oi  Russia's  young  liberty. 

I  have  seen  Russia  in  convulsions,  torn  by  partisan  conflicts,  quak- 
ing feverishly  from  amateurish  experiments  of  every  kind,  from 
quack  remedies  made  in  Germany  and  applied  by  impractical  dream- 
ers of  internationalism,  by  charlatans,  by  escaped  criminal  convicts 
posing  as  revolutionists,  by  agents  provocateurs.  The  most  fantastic 
falsehoods  were  injected  into  the  unthinking  gray  masses;  dangerous 
slogans  were  circulated,  inciting  anarchy. 

I  have  seen  the  Bolsheviki,  the  Leninites,  in  action.  Their  destruc- 
tive propaganda,  which  was  carried  on  by  irresponsible  theorists* 
hand  in  hand  with  escaped  murderers,  and  German  provocateurs; 
their  attempts  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  dastardly  work  during  the 
first  months  of  the  revolution ;  their  efforts  to  impose  the  dictatorship 
of  the  mailed  tist  upon  the  majority  of  the  Russian  people. 

I  have  seen  heroes  and  traitors,  saints,  martyrs,  and  cowards,  all 

gassing  with  kaleidoscopic  rapidity  upon  the  historic  screen  of  th* 
[ussian  revolution.     I  have  seen  people  who  gave  their  all — theit 
energies,  their  dreams,  their  lives — to  save  Russia,  and  I  have  seen 
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the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  do  not  know,  because  they  were 
never  permitted  to  know  before,  what  real  love  of  country  means. 
Having  been  kept  in  darkness  and  oppression  the  Russian  people 
^were  dazed  by  the  great  flood  of  the  sudden  light  of  liberty.  The\% 
-who  suffered  under  the  reign  of  the  knout  and  the  bayonet,  suddenly 
set  free,  mistook  license  for  liberty. 

I  went  to  Russia  again  in  February,  1918.  Upon  my  return  from 
Bolshevik-ridden  Russia,  in  May,  1918,  I  wrote  the  following  notes 
in  my  summary  of  the  Russian  situation : 

After  the  betrayal  at  Brest-Li  to  vsk,  the  official  organs  of  the  Soldiers'  and 
'Workmen's  Council  boasted  with  cynical  bravado  and  clumsily  defended  the 
action  of  the  Lenine  government,  endeavoring  to  prove  to  the  masses  that  the 
peace  procured  by  their  delegates  at  Brest-Litovsk  gave  Russia  a  breathing 
spell  during  which  the  proletariat  could  gather  new  strength  to  continue  the 
social  revolution  throughout  the  world. 

While  the  government  was  hurrying  away  from  Petrograd  the  lines  of 
buman  beings  waiting  for  food  kept  growing  longer  and  longer;  the  people 
seeking  permits  to  leave  the  city  kept  increasing  rapidly ;  confusion  and  panic 
were  spreading  as  the  rumors  and  legends  became  wilder  from  hour  to  hour. 

But  when  the  government  had  moved  away,  when  it  was  announced  that 
the  commissars  had  actually  arrived  in  Moscow,  Petrograd  heaved  a  sigh 
of  relief.  The  people  did  not  know  exactly  why,  but  instinctively  they  felt 
relieved.  Little  by  little  the  looting  in  the  streets  decreased.  It  was  as  though 
the  epidemic  of  Bolshevism,  which  had  broken  out  first  in  Petrograd,  was  sub- 
siding in  that  city  first.  There  appeared  a  perceptible  tendency  toward  order 
at  once.  Fewer  people  were  shot  in  the  streets.  If  the  cost  of  living  was 
ligher  in  Petrograd  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  the  cost  of  human  life 
"was  lower  there  than  anywhere  else.  The  holding  up  of  men  and  women  in 
the  streets,  often  even  in  broad  daylight,  was  a  matter  of  common  occurrence. 
Such  episodes  no  longer  attracted  attention.  No  one  interfered,  because  it 
iras  dangerous  to  interfere. 

Men  in  uniform  would  stop  prosperous-looking  passersby,  rob  them,  and  some- 
times kill  them.  There  was  no  police  or  militia  to  defend  them,  and  the  people 
In  the  streets,  pedestrians  or  izovschiks.  hurried  on,  glancing  back  furtively  to 
»ee  whether  anyone  was  following  them.  Men  in  uniform  arrested  people  in 
their  homes,  broke  into  hotels,  searching  and  robbing  them.  The  pretext  was 
that  they  were  searching  for  firearms,  for  counter  revolutionists  and  specula- 
tors. Red  Guards  would  often  lead  their  victims  away  "somewhere."  Many 
never  returned  home  alive.  They  were  shot  on  the  way.  The  usual  excuse  for 
such  executions  was  that  the  prisoners  attempted  to  escape  and  had  to  be  shot. 
The  newspapers  contained  daily  records  of  innocent  persons  shot  on  the  way 
to  prison  because  they  attempted  to  run  away.  As  a  rule  the  victims  were 
found  with  bullets  in  their  chests.  Some  succeeded  in  bribing  their  way  to 
safety  by  large  sums  of  money  divided  among  the  uniformed  gunmen. 

Senator  Sterling.  Who  was  the  Secretary  of  War  at  that  time,  do 
you  know ?    That  was  before  Trotsky,  was  it  not ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  was  before  Trotskv.  When  Trotskv  was 
named  Secretary  of  War,  at  that  time  Krylenko  was  Secretary  of 
War. 

Senator  Overman.  You  used  the  word  there,  and  I  notice  it  has 
been  used  frequently  by  witnesses,  "  speculators."  What  do  you 
mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  a  term  used  by  them  for  profiteers.  They 
lave  a  special  office 

Senator  Wolgott.  Is  that  a  fair  description  in  /English?  A 
"profiteer,"  as  we  understand  the  term  in  this  country,  is  a  man  who 
Bikes  an  unreasonable,  or  what  might  be  called  an  unsconscionable, 
Ktifit  out  of  the  Government.    Is  not  a  profiteer,  or  speculator,  as 
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they  think  of  him,  a  man  who  buys  and  sells  for  a  fair  profit?    Would 
he  not  be  a  speculator? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  established  an  office  in  Petrograd,  a  commis- 
sariat, on  counter-revolution  and  speculation,  and  anyone  who  was 
opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki  could  be  classified  as  either  a  counter- 
revolutionist  or  a  speculator  and  dealt  with  according  to  their  pleas- 
ure. Many  people  were  taken  there  and  charged  with  being  either 
a  counter-revolutionist  or  speculator,  and  they  were  later  shot  in;  the 
yard  at  that  commissar's  office.  The  head  of  it  was  Uritsky,  who 
was  later  assassinated. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  all  events,  they  did  not  belong  to  the  prole- 
tariat? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  not  supposed  to  belong  to  them? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No.  Anyone  who  was  opposed  to  them  was  easily 
classified  by  them  as  either  a  counter-revolutionist  or  a  speculator. 
It  did  not  matter  whether  he  was  even  a  workman. 

Senator  Sterling.  So  it  was  really  a  reign  of  terror  there,  and  by 
force,  murder,  and  assassination  they  sought  to  impose  the  rule  of 
the  Bolsheviki  on  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Absolutely. 

On  the  day  the  Brest-Litovsk  peace  was  being  ratified  by  the 
Soldiers  and  Workmen's  Council  in  Moscow,  I  interviewed  Leon 
Trotsky  at  the  Smolny  Institute,  in  Petrograd.  He  told  me  that 
neither  Germany  nor  the  Bolsheviki  considered  that  peace  was  of 
long  duration,  and  added  that  he  had  just  been  appointed  head  of  the 
revolutionary  committee  to  organize  the  Red  army.  He  defended 
himself  and  other  Bolshevist  leaders  against  the  charge  that  they 
were  German  agents  by  saying  that  the  allied  ambassadors  in  Russia 
had  made  many  mistakes  which  aided  the  German  Government  in 
Russia.    He  made  various  sensational  assertions  on  that  occasion. 

One  of  them  was  that  he  knew  that  there  was  a  secret  treaty  be- 
tween Japan  and  Germany  during  the  war,  and  he  said  that  Ger- 
many was  to  get  a  part  of  European  Russia  and  Japan  was  to 
get  a  part  of  Siberia. 

He  did  not  go  to  Moscow  at  the  time,  for  he  had  become  extremely 
unpopular  on  account  of  his  attitude  at  Brest-Litovsk.  Trotzky 
made  way  for  Lenine,  who  took  the  center  of  the  stage.  The  Lenin*, 
view  on  separate  peace  prevailed. 

The  eyes  of  the  working  people  are  opening.  They  are  beginning 
to  realize  how  cruelly  they  have  been  deceived.  Discontent  is  brew- 
ing everywhere  in  Russia  among  the  working  people. 

Here  is  a  characteristic  resolution  adopted  in  May,  1918,  by  the 
workmen  of  the  Petrograd  arsenal: 

The  only  measure  which  could  lead  Russia  out  of  her  terrible  plight  is  the 
immediate  convening  of  the  constituent  assembly  and  the  unification  of  the 
democratic  forces.  Instead  of  the  agreement  with  Germany  there  should  be 
an  agreement  with  all  the  democratic  parties  in  Russia.  We  demand  the  free 
inilMirt  of  products  and  the  increase  of  the  bread  rations.  There  shall  be  no 
special  privileges  for  the  Red  Army  or  any  other  organization.  Ail  organs 
supervising  the  department  of  provisions  shall  be  reformed  and  new  elections 
held. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  in  Petrograd  by  1,500  workmen 
against  2.    There  were  hundreds  of  such  resolutions  recently  adopted 
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in  various  parts  of  Russia,  indicating  that  the  Bolshevist  epidemic 
is  nearing  its  end. 

Russia  is  paralyzed  by  bolshevism,  but  the  world  must  know  the 
facts.  The  industries,  labor,  and  commerce  are  at  a  standstill ;  the 
schools  are  practically  closed;  the  railroads  are  crippled;  unemploy- 
ment is  spreading  rapidly ;  anarchy  is  straggling  to  take  the  place  of 
anarchistic  socialism  for  a  while;  the  press  is  absolutely  muzzled; 
the  Russian  liberals  and  sane  revolutionary  leaders  are  men  with- 
out a  country.  Only  the  presses  turning  out  paper  money  without 
end  are  working  uninterruptedly.  Graft  and  corruption  have  reached 
the  depths  of  depravity. 

The  small  imitators  of  the  French  revolutionists,  instead  of  de- 
fending their  country,  as  the  French  did,  are  wrecking  it,  and  though 
they  call  themselves  the  advance  agents  of  the  social  revolution 
throughout  the  world,  they  strike  at  the  proletariat  as  well  as  at  the 
rest  of  society,  not  only  for  the  present  but  for  generations  to  come ; 
they  give  new  strength  to  the  forces  of  darkness  and  reaction  in 
even'  land:  thev  undermine  the  work  and  achievements  of  the  real 
reformers.  As  a  famous  Russian  economist  has  aptly  descril>ed  the 
effect  of  bolshevism  to  me,  the  Bolsheviki  have  made  Russia  their 
laboratory  and  the  Russian  people  their  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  upon 
which  they  are  experimenting.  And  they  are  producing  the  strongest 
antidote  to  socialism  for  the  whole  world 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  not  Mr.  Trotskv  tell  vou  in  one  of  vour  in- 

•  •  • 

terviews.  and  did  he  not  tell  a  number  of  other  persons  to  whom  he 
spoke,  that  the  Bolsheviki  movement  which  culminated  in  a  treaty 
with  Germany,  had  for  its  object  ultimately  the  destruction  of  the 
allied  governments,  including  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  that  is  the  program  of  Bolshevism — to 
destroy  all  other  forms  of  government,  to  overthrow  all  other  forms 
of  government,  and  impose  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  through- 
out the  world. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  he  not  state  that  by  Russia  withdrawing,  it 
would  weaken  the  allied  forces  so  that  Germany  would  have  greater 
strength  against  the  United  States  and  the  allied  governments? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No;  he  did  not  make  that  statement.  I  mean,  the 
effect  of  what  they  have  done  is  known  throughout  all  the  world. 
The  things  they  have  done  helped  Germany  more  than  anything  else 
at  any  time. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  he  denounce  the  United  States  as  a  tyran- 
nous form  of  government? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No;  he  praised  Germany  for  her  being  practical 
in  dealing  in  realities,  and  ridiculed  the  United  States  and  allies  for 
dealing  in  ideals. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  must  have  known,  Mr.  Bernstein,  that  the 
effect  of  their  propaganda  was  to  help  Germany  against  the  allies. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Oh," yes:  there  is  not  anv  doubt  that  thev  knew 
that 

Senator  Nelson.  They  must  have  known  that,  and  they  must  have 
intended  it  bv  their  acts. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  not  any  doubt  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  help  the  central  powers  against  the  allies. 
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they  think  of  him,  a  man  who  buys  and  sells  for  a  fair  profit?    Would 
he  not  be  a  speculator? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  established  an  office  in  Petrograd,  a  commis- 
sariat, on  counter-revolution  and  speculation,  and  anyone  who  was 
opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki  could  be  classified  as  either  a  counter- 
revolutionist  or  a  speculator  and  dealt  with  according  to  their  pleas- 
ure. Many  people  were  taken  there  and  charged  with  being  either 
a  counter-revolutionist  or  speculator,  and  they  were  later  shot  ii\  the 
yard  at  that  commissar's  office.  The  head  of  it  was  Uritsky,  who 
was  later  assassinated. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  all  events,  they  did  not  belong  to  the  prole- 
tariat ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  not  supposed  to  belong  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No.  Anyone  who  was  opposed  to  them  was  easily 
classified  by  them  as  either  a  counter-revolutionist  or  a  speculator. 
It  did  not  matter  whether  he  was  even  a  workman. 

Senator  Sterling.  So  it  was  really  a  reign  of  terror  there,  and  by 
force,  murder,  and  assassination  they  sought  to  impose  the  rule  of 
the  Bolsheviki  on  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Absolutely. 

On  the  day  the  Brest-Litovsk  peace  was  being  ratified  by  the 
Soldiers  and  Workmen's  Council  in  Moscow,  I  interviewed  Leon 
Trotsky  at  the  Smolny  Institute,  in  Petrograd.  He  told  me  that 
neither  Germany  nor  the  Bolsheviki  considered  that  peace  was  of 
long  duration,  and  added  that  he  had  just  been  appointed  head  of  the 
revolutionary7  committee  to  organize  the  Red  army.  He  defended 
himself  and  other  Bolshevist  leaders  against  the  charge  that  they 
were  German  agents  by  saying  that  the  allied  ambassadors  in  Russia 
had  made  many  mistakes  which  aided  the  German  Government  in 
Russia.    He  made  various  sensational  assertions  on  that  occasion. 

One  of  them  was  that  he  knew  that  there  was  a  secret  treaty  be- 
tween Japan  and  Germany  during  the  war,  and  he  said  that  Ger- 
many was  to  get  a  part  of  European  Russia  and  Japan  was  to 
get  a  part  of  Siberia. 

He  did  not  go  to  Moscow  at  the  time,  for  he  had  become  extremely 
unpopular  on  account  of  his  attitude  at  Brest-Litovsk.  Trotzky 
made  way  for  Lenine,  who  took  the  center  of  the  stage.  The  Lenin*, 
view  on  separate  peace  prevailed. 

The  eyes  of  the  working  people  are  opening.  They  are  beginning 
to  realize  how  cruelly  they  have  been  deceived.  Discontent  is  brew- 
ing everywhere  in  Russia  among  the  working  people. 

Here  is  a  characteristic  resolution  adopted  in  May,  1918,  by  the 
workmen  of  the  Petrograd  arsenal : 

The  only  measure  which  could  lead  Russia  out  of  her  terrible  plight  Is  the 
immediate  convening  of  the  constituent  assembly  and  the  unification  of  the 
democratic  forces.  Instead  of  the  agreement  with  Germany  there  should  be 
an  agreement  with  all  the  democratic  parties  in  Russia.  We  demand  the  free 
inilMirt  of  products  and  the  increase  of  the  bread  rations.  There  shall  be  no 
serial  privileges  for  the  Red  Army  or  any  other  organization.  All  organs 
supervising  the  department  of  provisions  shall  be  reformed  and  new  elections 
held. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  in  Petrograd  by  1,500  workmen 
against  2.    There  were  hundreds  of  such  resolutions  recently  adopted 
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in  various  parts  of  Russia,  indicating  that  the  Bolshevist  epidemic 
is  nearing  its  end. 

Russia  is  paralyzed  by  bolshevism,  but  the  world  must  know  the 
facts.  The  industries,  labor,  and  commerce  are  at  a  standstill :  the 
schools  are  practically  closed;  the  railroads  are  crippled:  unemploy- 
ment is  spreading  rapidly;  anarchy  is  struggling  to  take  the  place  of 
anarchistic  socialism  for  a  while ;  the  press  is  absolutely  muzzled ; 
the  Russian  liberals  and  sane  revolutionary  leaders  are  men  with- 
out a  country.  Only  the  presses  turning  out  paper  money  without 
end  are  working  uninterruptedly.  Graft  and  corruption  have  reached 
the  depths  of  depravity. 

The  small  imitators  of  the  French  revolutionists,  instead  of  de- 
fending their  country,  as  the  French  did,  are  wrecking  it,  and  though 
they  call  themselves  the  advance  agents  of  the  social  revolution 
throughout  the  world,  they  strike  at  the  proletariat  as  well  as  at  the 
rest  of  society,  not  only  for  the  present  but  for  generations  to  come ; 
they  give  new  strength  to  the  forces  of  darkness  and  reaction  in 
everv  land:  thev  unclermine  the  work  and  achievements  of  the  real 
reformers.  As  a  famous  Russian  economist  has  aptly  described  the 
effect  of  bolshevism  to  me,  the  Bolsheviki  have  made  Russia  their 
laboratory  and  the  Russian  people  their  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  upon 
which  they  are  experimenting.  And  they  are  producing  the  strongest 
antidote  to  socialism  for  the  whole  world 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  not  Mr.  Trotskv  tell  vou  in  one  of  vour  in- 
terviews,  and  did  he  not  tell  a  number  of  other  persons  to  whom  he 
spoke,  that  the  Bolsheviki  movement  which  culminated  in  a  treaty 
with  Germany,  had  for  its  object  ultimately  the  destruction  of  the 
allied  governments,  including  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  that  is  the  program  of  Bolshevism — to 
destroy  all  other  forms  of  government,  to  overthrow  all  other  forms 
of  government,  and  impose  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  through- 
out the  world. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  he  not  state  that  by  Russia  withdrawing,  it 
would  weaken  the  allied  forces  so  that  Germany  would  have  greater 
strength  against  the  United  States  and  the  allied  governments? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No;  he  did  not  make  that  statement.  I  mean,  the 
effect  of  what  tliey  have  done  is  known  throughout  all  the  world. 
The  things  they  have  done  helped  Germany  more  than  anything  else 
at  any  time. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  he  denounce  the  United  States  as  a  tyran- 
nous form  of  government? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No;  he  praised  Germany  for  her  being  practical 
in  dealing  in  realities,  and  ridiculed  the  United  States  and  allies  for 
dealing  in  ideals. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  must  have  known,  Mr.  Bernstein,  that  the 
effect  of  their  propaganda  was  to  help  Germany  against  the  allies. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Oh,*ves:  there  is  not  anv  doubt  that  thev  knew 
that. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  must  have  known  that,  and  they  must  have 
intended  it  bv  their  acts. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  not  any  doubt  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  help  the  central  powers  against  the  allies. 
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Enslaved  under  Czarism,  accustomed  to  obeying  the  master's 
voice  and  knout,  the  people  suddenly  heard  another  master's  voice- 
that  of  the  Bolsheviki — and  they  obeyed  by  force  of  habit.  They 
followed  blindly  the  new  leaders,  who  were  not  blind  but  who 
blinded  the  masses  by  false  doctrines  and  insincere  promises. 

If  Lenine  and  Trotsky  were  sincere  when  they  came  to  Russia, 
if  they  really  imagined  Russia  ripe  for  the  great  experiment  pf  social 
revolution,  if  they  actually  believed  that  the  illiterate  Russian  people, 
backward  in  education,  commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture,  were 
ripe  enough  to  serve  as  the  model  for  their  Utopian  reform— if 
Lenine  and  Trotsky  were  sincere  and  naive  enough  to  believe  this 
when  they  came  to  Russia,  they  are  surely  insincere  now  when  they 
see  the  results  of  their  destructive  schemes,  when  they  see  how  their 
childish  diplomacy  has  handed  Russia  over  to  German  imperialism, 
how  their  promises  of  peace  have  brought  civil  war  to  the  Russian 
people,  intensified  by  the  yoke  of  Kaiserism.  They  can  not  be 
sincere  and  remain  at  the  helm  of  the  despotism  which  they  call 
government.  » 

They  can  not  be  considered  anything  else  than  adventurers  or  mad- 
men, charlatans  and  gamblers,  with  Russia  as  their  stake  and  world 
destruction  as  their  diabolical  purpose. 

Senator  Sterling.  Mr.  Bernstein,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Lenine- 
Trotsky  regime  executed  a  large  number  of  men  who  wanted  to  con- 
tinue the  fighting  with  the  allies  against  the  central  powers? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  executed  a  large  number  of  men  who  disa- 
greed with  them  on  any  point. 

Senator  Sterling.  Well,  were  there  not  a  good  many  Russians 
who,  after  the  shameful  betrayal  of  Russia  and  the  allies  by  Lenine 
and  Trotsky,  wanted  to  continue  in  the  contest,  having  Russia  as  a 
belligerent  with  the  allies  against  the  central  powers,  and  made  such 
representations  to  Lenine  and  Trotsky;  and  Lenine  and  Trotsky 
and  the  Bolsheviks  murdered  those  men? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  they  executed  a  number  of  people  who  de- 
fended the  government  of  Kerensky,  which  wanted  to  continue  the 
struggle  against  Germany  with  the  allies;  and  then,  of  course,  when 
they  came  to  power  they  began  to  demobilize  the  army,  and  anyone 
who  showed  any  resistance  was  either  executed  or  thrown  into  prison. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  executed  many  Russian  officers,  did  thev 
not? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes;  large  numbers  of  Russian  officers  were  exe- 
cuted. Manv  of  them  were  executed  during  the  first  few  davs  of  the 
revolution  when  the  soldiers  were  given  absolute  freedom  and  they 
lost  control  of  themselves:  but  manv  of  them  were  shot  when  the 
Bolsheviki  came  to  power,  simply  because  they  were  regarded  as 
counter  revolutionists. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  term  "  counter  revolutionist "  as  applied 
by  the  Bolsheviki  means  what? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Anyone  who  wants  to  make  a  revolution  against 
them. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Against  them? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes.  They  have  been  called  counter  revolutionists 
by  all  democratic  Russia,  and  they  are  regarded  so  to-day. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  get  at.    A  man 
might  have  been  a  violent  and  sincere  advocate  of  revolution  against 
the  Tsar  and  the  old  regime,  but  if  he  was  not  in  favor  of  the  Bol-  * 
sheviki  they  called  him  a  counter  revolutionist? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  A  counter  revolutionist  and  an  enemy  of  the 
people. 

Senator  Sterling.  Even  though  he  is  a  proletariat? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes;  and  that  applies  to  all  the  best  men  and 
women  of  Russia  simply  because  they  are  opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  that  when  vou  sav  these  officers  were  shot 
and  murdered  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  mean  they  simply  called  them— — 

Senator  Wolcott  (interposing),  because  they  claimed  they  were 
counter  revolutionists  does  not  mean  that  they  were  in  favor  of  the 
old  Tsaristic  regime? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No;  that  does  not  mean  that. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  simply  means  that  they  were  opposed  to  the 
Bolsheviki  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  find  any  substantial  sentiment  any- 
where in  Russia  for  the  return  of  the  monarchy ;  at  any  rate  before 
ihe  Leninei-Trotsky  saturnalia  of  crime  and  murder? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  the  Tsar  and  his  regime  were  so  thor- 
mghly  discredited  in  their  last  days,  especially  in  the  course  of  the 
speeches  that  were  made  in  the  Duma,  that  there  was  no  sentiment 
for  it;  but  there  was  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  in 
Russia  for  the  return  of  peace  and  order,  of  any  orderly  Government, 
tod  the  danger  was  that  if  the  Bolsheviki  remained  too  long  in  power 
:he  Russian  people  might  welcome  Tsarism  in  preference  to  Bol- 
shevism. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  was  the  thought  underlying  the  idea,  that 
:he  Bolsheviki  were  themselves  counter  revolutionists,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  that  by  their  excesses  they  might  drive  the 
people  back  to  their  old  regime. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Exactly  that.  The  democratic  forces  in  Russia 
believed  that  the  Bolsheviki  movement  was  a  counter  revolutionarv 
movement  and  that  by  its  extremities  it  would  drive  the  people  into 
the  arms  of  the  other  extreme. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  all  of  those  brave  and  courageous  men  and 
women  who  have  been  fighting  against  Czarism  and  autocracy  for 
many,  many  years,  whom  they  did  not  murder,  they  drove  from 
Russia  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes;  most  of  them  are  either  exiled  now  or  in 
hiding.  Some  of  them  have  been  executed — those  that  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Senator  SterliKo.  Thev  could  not,  bv  anv  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
fcion,  be  claimed  to  be  reactionaries  or  supporters  of  the  Tsar's 
•feime  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  thev  are  known  by  their  past  lives  and  by 
heir  work  as  champions  of  Russian  liberty.  They  have  suffered  for 
tj  they  have  been  imprisoned  for  it:  they  worked  for  it;  and  now 
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all  these  men  and  women  have  been  classed  by  the  Bolsheviki  as  ene- 
mies of  the  Russian  people. 
Senator  Sterling.  The  money  probably  came  from  Germany. 
Mr.  Bernstein.  At  first  they  helped  them.    When  they  secured 
the  printing  presses  themselves  they  needed  no  outside  help. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  you  able  to  learn  how  much  money  Ger- 
many furnished  Lenine  when  he  came  into  Russia? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No;  I  do  not  know  that;  but  at  the  time  I  was 
in  Russia  in  1917,  when  the  July  riots  took  place  and  the  first  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  Bolsheviki  to  overthrow  Kerensky,  the 
minister  of  justice  at  that  time  made  public  a  certain  number  of 
documents  snowing  that  large  sums  were  transmitted  to  the  Bol- 
nhevik  leaders  from  Germany  by  way  of  Stockholm. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  they  conceal  the  fact  that  Germany  was 
financing  them? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not  think  the  Bolsheviki  concealed  this. 
Their  answer  is,  or  has  been,  that  they  would  have  taken  money 
for  their  purposes  from  anybody;  but  the  fact  is  that  they  did 
take  it  from  Germany. 
Senator  Nelson.  When  did  you  return  from  Siberia;  last  month! 
Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes;  on  the  20th  of  January. 
Senator  Nelson.  By  way  of  Vladivostok  f 
Mr.  Bernstein.  By  way  of  Vladivostok.    I  went  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  go — to  the  Czecho-Slovak  front  in  the  Ural  Mountains, 
at  Ekaterinburg,  the  headquarters  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks. 

I  traveled  as  far  as  the  capital  of  the  Ural,  Ekaterinburg,  the  head- 
quarters  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  I  have  written  a  report  embodying 
my  observations  and  impressions  concerning  the  expected  readjust- 
ment of  Siberia  with  allied  aid.  Perhaps  my  conclusions  with  regard 
to  the*  present  situation  may  be  of  interest  in  connection  with  this 
investigation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  allies  in  Siberia 
hIiouUI  take  an  absolutely  definite  attitude.  They  should  either 
leave  Russia  entirely  and  let  the  Russians  fight  their  own  battles 
while1  Russia  is  working  out  her  own  salvation,  absolutely  without 
interference  on  the  part  of  any  foreign  power,  or  the  allies  should, 
first  of  all,  come  to  a  clear  understanding  and  definite  agreement 
with  regard  to  Russia,  and  really  help  her  to  establish  order  and  or- 
ganize a  democratic  representative  government  through  a  national 
constituent  assembly. 

If  the  allies  leave  Russia  to  herself  just  now,  there  is  hardly  any 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  know  conditions  in  Russia  that  the 
world  will  witness  in  that  country  a  series  of  unprecedented  whole- 
Mile  massacres,  followed  by  years  of  intense  strife  and  bloodshed,  by 
y purs  of  terrible  civil  war,  and  by  the  spread  of  Bolshevism  far  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  Russia. 

I  f  the  allies  determine  upon  a  policy  of  active  and  effective  aid 
they  must  create  a  situation  under  which  the  people  of  Russia 
could  express  themselves  through  a  representative  national  assembly* 
Should  the  Russian  people  at  such  an  assembly  express  themselves 
in  favor  of  Bolshevik  rule  or  in  favor  of  monarchy,  then  then 
would  be  nothing  else  left  to  do  but  to  let  Russia  have  the  govern- 
ment she  wants — the  government  she  deserves.    But  knowing  Bofr 
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ia,  having  studied  the  temper  of  the  Russian  people,  especially  dur- 
ng  my  three  visits  to  Russia  since  the  revolution,  I  feel  certain  that 
he  Russian  people  would  not  choose  either  of  these  extremes.  I  be- 
ieve  that  the  Russian  people  want  true  democracy,  and  the  allies 
ihould  assist  them  to  establish  such  a  democracy  for  the  good  of 
Russia  and  the  other  nations  as  well.  The  longer  our  uncertainty 
md  inactivity  in  Russia  continues,  the  nearer  the  restoration  of  a 
nonarchy — and  in  Russia  this  means  a  reactionary,  mediaeval 
yranny — and  the  greater  also  the  danger  of  Bolshevism,  the 
iercer  the  international  bonfire  which  the  Russian  so-called  com- 
nunists  have  set  ablaze. 

Bolshevism  in  Russia  is  the  natural  child  of  Tsarism  and  Kaiser- 
sm.  Just  as  Kaiserism  and  Tsarism  destroved  themselves,  so  will 
Bolshevism  destroy  itself  in  the  end;  but  meanwhile  we  have  a 
ituation  in  Russia  where  most  dangerous  and  daring  criminals,  even 
nurderers,  surround  themselves  with  the  nalo  of  heroism  and  ideal- 
sm,  calling  themselves  the  saviors  of  the  working  classes,  the  bene- 
actors  and  reformers  of  the  world,  while  they  commit  savage 
rimes  upon  a  huge  scale. 

Like  Kaiserism,  Bolshevism  now  seeks  to  dominate  the  world, 
vaiserism  and  Bolshevism  should  have  been  fought  simultaneously 
nd  ended  in  this  war.  If  Bolshevism  is  not  checked  now  intelli- 
rently,  wisely  and  energetically,  this  great  war  will  have  served 
nerely  as  the  prelude  to  the  next  war,  that  of  the  Bolsheviki,  of 
ipnrtaous.  against  the  world. 

The  war  for  democracy  has  been  fought  and  won,  but  so  long  as 
tussia  is  not  readjusted  the  war  is  not  over,  no  matter  what  the  peac? 
onference  may  decide.  As  long  as  Russia  remains  a  storm  center,  the 
cene  of  bitter  strife  and  civil  war,  the  breeding  place  of  a  grave 
nternational  menace,  as  long  as  180,000,000  people  are  writhing  in 
he  agony  of  anarchistic  and  monarchists  Bolshevism,  the  war  for 
he  safety  of  the  world  and  enduring  peace  is  not  yet  concluded.  For 
Bolshevism  may  gather  strength,  and,  mobilizing  the  forces  of  hate, 
•itte  rness,  and  dissatisfaction,  overrun  the  world  if  proper  measures 
re  not  now  adopted  without  delay  to  disarm  it  in  time  by  a  wise 
Policy  of  social  justice  and  equitable  peace. 

Unfortunately  the  interests  of  those  who  have  sought  to  aid  Rus- 
ia  were  not  identical.  Some  were  interested  in  seeing  Siberia  weak 
nd  disorganized,  and  these  financed  and  encouraged  in  various  ways 
he  conflicts  of  several  factions  against  one  another.  Others,  inter- 
sted  in  a  strong  Russia,  unfortunately  employed  the  wrong  methods 
o  solidify  and  reorganize  Russia. 

Senator  Woixott.  Mr.  Bernstein,  in  the  course  of  your  statement 
on  mentioned  the  fact  that  many  of  the  people  who  had  been  in 
omfortable  circumstances  in  the  past  were  forced  to  work  on  the 
treet,  carry  bundles,  act  as  porters,  and  so  on,  whereas  the  Bolshe- 
iki  leaders  were  living  in  palaces,  riding  around  in  automobiles, 
nd  generally  enjoying  that  kind  of  life  which  the  very  rich  in  the 
?st  of  the  world  are  able  to  enjoy.  Now,  I  read  an  article  in  the 
Good  Housekeeping  Magazine/'  of  February,  this  year,  by  one 
farohl  Kellock.  entitled  "Aunt  Emmy  wants  to  know  who  is  a 
olshevist,  and  why?"  The  editor  states  that  he  selected  this  au- 
ior  to  write  this  article  from  a  list  of,  I  think,  nine  persons  sug- 
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gested  to  him*  by  the  Author's  League  of  America,  and  that  this 

author-- — 

Senator  Nelson  (interposing).  This  league. 

Senator  Wolcott.  No,  this  author,  who  was  one  of  nine  suggested 

by  the  Author's  League  to  write  on  Bolshevism,  got  his  information 
from  CoL  Raymond  Robins,  head  of  the  American  Bed  Cross  mis- 
sion in  Russia;  the  report  or  Maj.  Thomas  D.  Thatch,  and  CoL  Wil- 
liam B.  Thompson,  also  of  the  mission ;  talked  with  Mr.  Gregory 
Yarros,  the  Associated  Press  correspondent  in  Russia,  recently  re- 
turned, and  various  other  correspondents;  and  numerous  documents, 
official  and  semiofficial,  that  have  come  from  Russia. 

There  are  two  paragraphs  here  which  created  upon  my  mind  the 
impression  that  the  leaders  of  Bolshevism  are  living  in  a  very 
modest  way,  a  very  plain  and  simple  way,  and  are  not  grasping  the 
opportunity  to  give  themselves  all  the  luxuries  and  the  comforts  that 
the  so-called  capitalists  have  been  able  .to  enjoy.  I  want  to  read  yon 
these  two  paragraphs  and  see  what  you  have  to  say  as  to  their 
accuracy  in  describing  the  manner  of  life  of  these  men : 

Some  remarkable  personalities  have  been  included  among  these  commissara. 
.  They  work  for  workmen's  salaries  600  rubles  (about  $90)  a  month,  with  to 
extra  allowance  of  100  rubles  for  each  dependent.  Thus,  Lenlne,  whose  wife 
is  employed  in  the  department  of  education,  gets  000  rabies ;  and  Trotsky,  who 
has  a  wife  and  three  children,  gets  900  rubles.  Both  Lenine,  and  Tchltcnerin, 
the  commissars  for  foreign  affairs,  come  of  old  and  well-to-do  Russian  families. 
Trotzky  is  the  son  of  a  prosperous  Jewish  merchant  In  Petrograd  Trotsky 
and  his  family  lived  in  a  little  garret  room  in  Smolny  Institute*  the  Soviet 
headquarters. 

Tchitcherin  served  as  a  diplomat  under  the  Czar  before  he  became  a  Revo- 
lutionary Socialist.  While  commissar  of  foreign  affairs,  in  Petrograd,  he 
lived  in  a  shabby  little  lodging  house  in  the  working  quarter,  and  members 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  mission,  who  had  occasion  to  call  upon  him  at  his 
office,  would  find  him  transacting  affairs  of  state  clad  in  a  soiled  sweater  and 
baggy  old  trousers. 

Your  statement  of  the  Bolshevist  leaders  riding  around  in  auto- 
mobiles and  living  in  palaces  arrested  my  attention,  because  of  these 
paragraphs  I  have  read  from  this  district. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  I  have  seen  the  manner  in  which  they  ride 
about  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow ;  I  saw  the  house  in  which  Trotsky 
lived  in  Moscow,  when  he  moved  from  Petrograd  to  Moscow.  It 
was  a  very  fine,  luxurious  house.  I  traveled  in  the  train  from  Mos- 
cow where  the  commissaries  were  my  fellow  passengers.  They  spoke 
Russian  and  they  spoke  of  the  fact  that  only  the  day  before,  on  our 
trip,  they  had  to  confiscate  1£  poods — that  is,  60  pounds — of  choco- 
late for  Commissar  Trotsky. 

Senator  Nelson.  Commissar  who? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Trotsky. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Sixty  pounds  of  chocolate  for  Mr.  Trotsky. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  fact  that  they  have  been  using  cars  usea  by 
the  royal  family  before  is  well  known. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  the  automobiles. 

Senator  Overman.  And  private  cars  on  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Private  cars  on  the  railroads,  and  automobiles. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  confiscated  these  things?  • 

Mr.  Bernstein.  For  themselves. 

1 
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Senator  Wolcott  (continuing).  These  luxurious  things,  for  the 
state.  Taking  them  over  for  the  people — for  the  state — in  its  essence 
amounted  to  taking  them  over  for  themselves? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  For  themselves,  when  the  children  of  Russia 
could  not  get  any  food. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Now,  this  article  I  have  read,  so  far  as  it  tends 
to  create  the  impression  that  these  are  very  plain,  simple-living 
people  running  this  Bolshevik  thing  over  there,  you  would  say  is 
not  correct  at  all? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  I  would  say  that  the  statements  are  not 
correct;  that  they  were  probably  given  to  him  by  people  who  were 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  tne  Bolsheviki. 

It  was  impossible  to  draw  any  more  than  perhaps  150  rubles  a 
month  from  a  bank;  that  is,  from  the  accounts  that  people  had 
there  before  the  banks  were  nationalized.    It  was  necessary  but  to 

Sve  from  15  to  20  per  cent  to  the  commissar  in  charge  of  those 
inks,  and  they  coulcl  get  any  sum  they  wanted,  and  I  was  told  that 
in  one  instance  they  got  a  larger  sum  than  they  had  there  by  giving 
the  commissar  one-half  of  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  could  overdraw  your  account  if  you  would 
divide  the  loot  with  the  commissar  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  When  did  you  first  go  to  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  When  did  I  first  go  to  Russia  ?  I  came  from 
Eussia  25  years  ago  to  America. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  since  the  war  began. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Since  the  war  I  was  in  Russia.  I  went  to  Russia 
in  May,  1917,  when  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  was  being  consummated. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  Mr.  Kerensky  was  in  power? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  When  Kerensky  was  in  power.  I  came  back  in 
November  and  went  again  in  February  when  the  Lenine-Trotsky  gov- 
ernment— so-called  government — was  established. 

Senator  Overman.  You  were  born  and  raised  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  was  born  and  raised  in  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  part  of  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  In  the  part  called  "  White  Russia "  on  the 
Dnieper  and  Dniester.    I  was  educated  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  your  visits  to  Russia  what  points  did  you  visit 
over  there? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  During  the  Kerensky  regime  I  was  in  Moscow 
and  Petrograd  and  neighboring  places  there,  and  Finland,  and  I 
visited  these  places  also  during  the  Bolshevik  regime. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  vou  go  anvwhere  into  south  Russia — in  the 
Ukraine? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Not  this  time.  I  was  in  the  Ukraine  before  the 
war.  Now  it  is  almost  impossible  to  travel  there.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult, I  mean.  Going  from  Petrograd  to  Moscow  is  achieving  a  great 
feat,  because  one  takes  his  life  into  his  hands  just  now. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  you  came  back  on  the  Siberian  Railroad  in 
November  or  December  last? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes.  I  went  to  Siberia  in  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
:ember  and  left  Vladivostok  on  the  24th  of  December. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  far  west  did  you  go  on  the  Siberian  Rail- 
t>ad? 
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Mr.  Bernstein.  I  crossed  as  far  as  the  capital  of  the  Urals,  as  far 
as  it  was  possible  to  go. 

Senator  Nelson.  As  far  as  Moscow? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Oh,  I  could  not  go  to  Moscow. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  go  to  Perm? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No.  JPerm  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Nelson.  Coming  back  on  the  Siberian  railroad,  who 
were  in  possession  of  that  railroad  then,  who  controlled  it  tram 
the  Ural  Mountains  to  Vladivostock? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Practically,  the  Czecho-Slovaks  are  in  control  of 
this  railroad  up  to  Irkutsk;  and  then  the  Japanese;  and  further 
down,  the  Americans. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Mr.  Bernstein,  have  you  observed,  since  your 
return,  any  propaganda  in  this  country  by  the  Bolsheviki,  and  the 
extent  of  it?  Please  give  to  us,  in  your  own  way,  what  you  ban 
on  that. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes ;  I  have  noticed  that  There  have  appeared  in 
a  large  number  of  newspapers  and  magazines  statements  of  bete 
with  regard  to  Russia,  misrepresentations  as  to  the  beauty  of  the 
Bolsheviki  regime,  by  men  who  were  in  Russia  at  about  the  aunt 
time  I  was;  so  that  I  know  these  things  are  not  true,  because  I 
have  seen.  I  was  in  Russia  about  the  same  time.  I  could  speak  to  the 
people  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter;  I  could  read  the  press  with- 
out the  aid  of  an  interpreter;  I  could  speak  to  all  representatives 
in  various  shades  of  the  political  parties,  representatives  of  the 
political  parties,  so  that  I  could  get  my  information  at  first  hand; 
and  I  find  that  there  is  a  systematic  campaign  of  misrepresentation 
in  this  country  with  regard  to  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  ever  interview  Lenine? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No  ;  it  was  impossible  to  do  that.  He  was  hiding 
at  the  time — he  was  afraid  to  see  representatives  of  the  press. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  interview  Trotsky? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  interviewed  Trotsky  on  the  day  they  ratified 
the  Brest-Litovsk  peace  treaty. 

Senator  Nelson.  By  that  treaty,  among  other  things,  they  sur* 
rendered  a  lot  of  gold  to  Germany,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  $200,000,000? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  More  than  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  More  than  that? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Of  the  gold  that  belonged  to  Russia? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  by  the  terms  of  the  armistice  that  was  to  he] 
given  back? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  then  they  surrendered  a  lot  of  province-1 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Oh,  yes;  they  surrendered 

Senator  Nelson.  Finland  and  Esthonia  and  Livonia  and 
Ukraine,  and  nearly  all  of  the  Baltic  shore  except  Petrograd, 
thev  not? 
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Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes;  they  practically  signed  away  the  greater 
rt  of  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes ;  and  a  part  of  the  country  down  around  the 
lucasus ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  was  evident  to  you  that  that  treaty  was  a  com- 
ete  give-away  to  Germany,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes.    On  the  opening  of  the  peace  conference  at 
-est-Litovsk  I  wrote  that  the  Kaiser  was  offering  himself  peace 
rough  the  Bolsheviki.    Later  I  found  that  that  was  so. 
Senator  Overman.  Do  vou  know  of  any  money  coming  to  this 
untry  from  the  Bolsheviki  for  propaganda  i 
Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not. 

Maj.  Humes.  Mr.  Bernstein,  what  can  you  tell  us  about  the  specific 
ts  of  violence  and  terrorism  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  one  of  the  acts  that  attracted  perhaps  more 
/ention  than  the  others,  although  acts  of  violence  no  longer  attract 
ention  in  Russia,  because  they  are  common,  everyday  occurrences, 
s,  first  of  all,  the  murder  of  two  of  the  greatest  revolutionary 
iders,  both  of  them  members  of  the  constituent  assembly,  both  of 
5m  members  of  the  constitutional  democratic  partv,  people  who 
i  devoted  all  their  lives  to  the  betterment  of  conditions  in  Russia. 
>ecially  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  the  peasantry,  and  the 
or.  These  men  were  members  of  the  Kerensky  government.  One 
s  minister  of  finance,  Shingaryov,  a  well-known  physician,  and  he 
s  first  thrown  into  the  prison  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  then  when  he 
>k  sick  he  and  his  friend  and  associate,  Kokoshik,  also  a  member  of 
s  constituent  assembly,  were  removed  to  the  hospital.  Shortly 
er  they  were  removed  to  the  hospital.  Red  Guards  and  sailors 
:ered  the  hospital  at  night  and  while  they  were  asleep  they 
irdered  them  both,  and  took  some  of  their  clothing  away.  The 
sss  of  the  country  that  was  still  not  suppressed  began  to  protest, 
i  people  began  to  arrange  demonstrations  and  protests.  Lenine 
ued  a  statement  that  he  wanted  the  thing  investigated — this  mur- 
r — and  he  wanted  reports  sent  to  him  every  day  as  to  the  progress 
the  case. 

The  fact  is  that  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd  everybody  knows  who 
5  murderers  were;  that  they  were  soldiers  and  sailors  who  said  that 
sy  did  only  what  their  leaders  had  ordered  them  to  do;  that  they 
jcuted  and  put  to  death  the  enemies  of  the  people  because  they 
re  opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki.  Now,  although  everybody  knows 
\  names  of  the  murderers,  Lenine  or  Trotsky  have  not  punished 
m  in  any  way. 

The  second  case  that  attracted  attention  all  through  Russia  was 
s:  There  were  six  young  men  who  were  on  the  eve  of  leaving 
ssia  to  go  to  France  to  join  the  French  Army  to  fight  for  the  allies, 
i  before  their  departure  a  banquet  was  given  to  these  six  men. 
ey  were  to  leave  on  the  following  day.  At  that  banquet  about  30 
l"  Guards  broke  into  the  house,  and  under  the  charge  that  they 
•e  counter  revolutionists  they  took  the  six  men  out  that  night. 
3  woman  who  was  the  mother  of  the  girl  that  arranged  this  ban- 
t,  and  who  was  a  well-known  Red  Cross  worker,  said  that  sh« 
lid  go  with  them.    She  wanted  to  know  what  would  happen  to 
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them.  Thev  allowed  her  to  go  to  Smolny  Institute,  the  headquarters 
^t  tlu>  Bolslieviki  Government.  Then  they  sent  her  away  and  the  six 
uien  without  any  trial  were  executed — shot.  Three  of  them  were  the 
^uis  ot"  a  French  professor  who  had  lived  in  Petrograd  for  30  years, 
:«kl  was  a  teacher  at  one  of  the  Petrograd  universities,  and  his  three 
— oik  woiv  going  to  France  to  fight  for  France. 

Senator  Nelson.  Another  one  of  the  acts  of  the  Kerensky  govern- 
ment was  to  pardon  all  criminals  and  all  political  exiles? 

Mr.  Bkrnstein.  Not  all  criminals,  but  all  political  exiles. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  a  lot  of  the  criminals,  too? 

Mr.  Hrknstein.  You  see  at  that  time  it  was  very  difficult  to  sav 
w  ho  were  exiled  for  political  reasons,  so. that  a  number  of  criminals 
found  it  to  their  advantage  to  claim  to  be  political  exiles,  therefore 
many  who  had  no  connection  with  the  revolutionary  movement  re- 
turned to  Russia,  and  in  many  instances  the  consulates  *of  the  old 
Ku»siau  (Jovernment  that  still  had  no  faith  in  the  revolution,  helped 
Anybody  to  come  there  and  sent  them  to  Russia,  hoping  that  they 
would  ilisrupt  Russia,  and  in  that  way  the  old  Government  would  t* 
able  to  return  to  power. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  this  element  that  returned  under  this  par- 
doning power  became  an  element  from  which  the  Bolsheviki  re- 
cruited their  forces,  became  a  part  of  the  Red  Army? 

Mr,  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Now,  (he  Red  Army  is  perhaps  the  best  paying  proposition  in  Rus- 
sia to-day.  They  pay  so  well  to  any  one  joining  the  Army  and  they 
jm\  each  one  for  any  city  or  any  town  that  thev  would  take,  I  mean 
I  hoy  make  an  offer  of  a  prize  for  acts  of  brutality  and  acts  of  cour- 
se of  that  kind,  and  many  of  the  unemployed  have  joined  the  Army 
because  that  pays  better  than  anything  else  in  Russia  just  now. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  was  one  of  the  mistakes  j 
of  the  Kerensky  Government?  j 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  Red  Army  was  not  organized j 

Senator  Nelson.  No  ;  I  mean  opening  the  door  to  all  of  those  peo- 
ple and  bringing  those  elements  back.  Do  you  not  think  that  was  one 
iif  the  things  that  undermined  the  Kerensky  government? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  there  were  many  mistakes.  Kerenskv  was 
a  great  idealist,  and  he  could  not  believe  that  people  who  called  them- 
•.elves  political  exiles  or  revolutionists  or  socialists  would  come  and 
overthrow  the  freedom  which  Russia  had  secured.  But  he  was  not 
prime  minister  at  the  time  this  happened.  He  was  minister  of  jus- 
tice;  and  as  minister  of  justice  he  issued  the  first  decree  liberating  the 
>ohtical  exiles  and  prisoners  in  Siberia,  and  it  was  this  decree  thtf 
iherated  Madame  Breshkovskaya,  who  testified  here,  and  others  rf 
that,  type,  and  he  looked  upon  all  as  upon  Madame  Breshkovskaya. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  let  out  a  lot  of  the  criminals? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  He  let  out  a  lot  of  the  criminals,  but  just  as  politi- 
cal offenders.    You  see,  for  instance,  Trotsky  was  in  this  country  and 
returned  after  the  revolution  to  Russia.     He  was  detained  by  tti 
British  authorities  at  Halifax.    They  suspected  him ;  that  is  they  ■"" 
lievod  that  they  had  proof  that  he  was  going  there  to  preach  a  " 
rate  peace.    They  detained  him  there  for  several  weeks.    Then 
was  a  great  movement  in  Russia  asking  for  his  liberation.    They 
pealed  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  Russia,  who  at  that ' 
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was  Miliukov.  a  constitutional  democrat,  a  very  conservative  liberal, 
and  it  was  he  who  asked  the  British  Government  to  release  Trotsky. 
I  mean  that  Kerensky  had  no  connection  with  this  because  he  was 
minister  of  justice,  while  Miliukov  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  the  outcome  of  liberating  all  those  classes 
furnished  some  of  the  means  that  undermined  the  Kerensky  gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes;  I  think  if  all  these  political  exiles  had  been 
allowed  to  return  a  year  or  two  after  the  revolution,  after  the  gov- 
ernment had  stabilized  itself,  Russia  would  be  now  a  democratic  and 
well -organized  government. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  Kerensky? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  understand  that  he  is  in  London  now. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  Gen.  Nicholas, 
the  grand  duke? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Grand  Duke  Nicholas? 

Senator  Overman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  understand  he  is  somewhere  in  the  South  of 
Russia — in  Crimea. 

Senator  Nelson.  Down  in  the  Caucasus? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Crimea. 

Senator  Neuson.  Well?  now,  Mr.  Bernstein,  you  are  well  posted 
about  this,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  your  views  as  to  what  you  think 
we  ought  to  do  in  this  country — you  have  stated  it  partly — what 
we  ought  to  do  both  in  respect  to  Russia  and  in  respect  to  protecting 
our  own  people? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  of  course,  these  are  very  difficult  problems 
at  the  present  moment.  It  would  have  been  so  easy,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
adjust  the  problem  of  Russia  about  eight  or  nine  months  ago.  So 
many  mistakes  have  been  made,  not  only  by  Kerensky,  but  by  others, 
at  the  time  Kerensky  was  in  power. 

But  now  I  think  the  only  way  to  adjust  Russia  is  to  create  a  situa- 
tion by  which  Russia  can  express  herself  as  a  representative  Gov- 
ernment. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  allies 
to  help  them  to  organize  a  constitutional  government  there? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  do  you  not  think  that  if  we  do  not  help  them, 
chaos  will  reign  for  many  years? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  do  you  not  think  further,  Mr.  Bernstein, 
that  unless  something  is  done,  Russia  will  be  a  sort  of  ground  on 
which  Germany  can  carry  on  her  commercial  and  political  propa- 
ganda? It  will  leave  the  door  open  for  Germany  to  exploit  Russia, 
Unless  we  help  them  to  restore  a  stable  government? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Absolutely.  I  think  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
irhole  world  that  a  representative  and  democratic  form  of  govern- 
tbent  be  established  in  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  While  Germany  inspired  this  Bolshevik  propa- 
ganda in  Russia*  and  fed  it  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  now  proving  to 
Germany  herself  to  be  a  kicking  gun,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Behnstsin.  Tee. 
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Senator  Nelson.  She  is  getting  some  of  the  benefit  of  the  Bolshe- 
vik system? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes.  I  said  in  1917  at  the  Jersey  Teachers9  Con- 
vention, at  Atlantic  City,  that  Kaiser  Wilhelm  the  Second  was  the 
greatest  Bolshevik  in  history,  and  would  be  remembered  as  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  the  Last ;  that  he  was  helping  the  organization  of  a  more- 
ment  that  would  eventually  destroy  him.  Although,  as  I  pointed  out. 
I  think  that  the  horrible  example  they  have  set  in  Russia,  by  ruining 
Russia,  has  retarded  in  that  way  the  revolution  in  Germany,  and  his 
also  made  it  impossible  for  the  extremists  to  get  control  of  the  Got- 
ernment  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  Mr.  Bernstein,  as  I  understand  it,  about 
75  or  80  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Russia  are  peasants — what 
you  call  peasants? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  their  disposition  on  the  whole  is  not  frendly 
to  the  Bolshevik  government,  is  it? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No;  they  are  opposed  to  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment, but  they  are  not  actively  and  energetically  opposed  to  it  thus 
far  for  the  reason  that  the  Bolshevik  government  has  not  been  able  to 
collect  any  taxes  from  the  peasants  and  therefore  the  peasants  have 
not  been  actively  opposing  them.  In  one  instance,  in  one  of  the  Rus- 
sian village,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Red  Guards  to  collect  a  large 
sum  from  a  community,  and  they  held  a  meeting  there  and  proposed 
to  tax  the  peasants,  but  the  peasants  declined  to  give  them  the  sum 
they  wanted.  Then  the  Red  Guards  were  going  to  use  force.  The 
result  was  that  the  30  men  who  came  to  collect  the  taxes  never  re- 
turned from  that  village.    They  were  buried  in  the  square. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  think  that  when  the  Bolshevik  at- 
tempt to  commandeer  or  requisition  the  grain  and  the  provisions  of 
the  peasants,  they  will  be  against  it? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Oh,  yes.  I  mean  that  they  can  not  continue  very 
long.  I  think  that  if  the  Bolsheviki  had  known  that  there  was  a 
definite  policy  among  all  the  civilized  Governments  of  the  allies  that 
there  should  be  a  representative  and  democratic  government  in  Rus- 
sia, they  would  have  collapsed  long  ago,  but  because  they  noticed  a 
certain  hesitation,  and  perhaps  a  lack  of  unity  in  the  policy  of  the 
allies,  they  have  gained  strength  in  that  way;  and  they  have  also 
gained  strength  by  the  fact  that  in  Siberia,  for  instance,  the  gov- 
ernment that  was  perhaps  the  most  representative  since  the  revolu- 
tion, the  government  known  as  the  all-Russian  government,  headed 
by  a  directorate  of  five,  headed  by  the  president,  Avxentieff,  who  was 
also  the  president  of  the  all-Russian  council  of  peasants  before  that 
government,  was  overthrown  by  the  dictator  Kolchak. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  is  an  admiral  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Admiral  Kolchak;  yes.  And  the  bolsheviki  used 
that  as  an  excuse  for  fighting  Siberia  and  that  element^  by  sayin| 
that  they  were  fighting  counter-revolutionary  monarchists  elements 
They  say  that  the  dictatorship  of  Kolchak  is  a  monarchistic  dicta- 
torship, and  therefore  they  have  been  able  to  gain  strength  among 
their  followers  by  saying  they  are  fighting  for  the  revolution  against 
monarchists. 
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Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Cossacks  as  a  class? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  Cossacks  were  loyal  to  the  all-Russian  rep- 
resentative government.  I  am  speaking  now  of  Siberia.  But  re- 
cently because  a  dictator  was  chosen,  this  Admiral  Kolchak,  and  be- 
cause is  was  brought  about  in  so  clumsy  and  so  unjust  a  way,  the 
other  Cossack  leaders  are  eager  to  be  dictators  themselves  in  dif- 
ferent territories  which  they  control. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  not  friendly  to  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Oh,  no;  they  are  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  what  I  mean.  They  are  not  inclined  to 
join  them  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No;  they  are  not. 

Senator  Overman.  Whv  is  it,  Mr.  Bernstein,  history  shows  always 
that  in  such  conditions  of  tragedy  and  chaos  there  has  always  arisen 
some  great  leader  who  could  rally  around  him  enough  of  the  patriots 
to  overturn  such  a  government.  Why  can  not  that  be  done  by  the 
Grand  Duke,  or  some  other  man  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  you  see  Russia  was  oppressed  for  many 
centuries  and  there  has  been  no  room  for  real  popular  leadership, 
and  when  Kerensky  came  to  power  he  was,  perhaps,  the  most  popu- 
lar—he was  the  most  popular — man  at  the  tune;  but  many  blunders 
were  made  then  even  by  the  friends  of  Russia.  Many  people  did  not 
realize  that  the  Bolsheviki  would  be  in  position  to  overthrow  the 
provisional  government.  He  did  not  realize  it  himself.  At  the  time 
be  was  prime  minister  Trotsky  was  in  prison,  and  he  released  him  on 
11,000  rubles  bail,  which  is  $300,  about.  And,  of  course,  the  Bolshe- 
nki  overthrew  the  Kerensky  government  on  the  eve  of  the  trial  of 
the  Bolsheviki,  at  which  all  the  documents  were  to  be  brought  out 
connecting  them  with  the  German  Imperial  Government. 

Senator  Overman.  And  feeling  the  sadness  and  recklessness  among 
the  people,  they  have  about  given  up  and  surrendered  to  this  Bol- 
sheviki movement? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  there  is  great 
)itterness  against  them;  but  the  Russian  people  are  exhausted  and 
lisorganized. 

Senator  Overman.  I  do  not  suppose  they  have  any  arms? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  And  the  Bolsnevik  groups  had  the  assistance  of 
iiperts  in  arms.  They  were  helped  by  German  officers  to  overthrow 
he  Government,  and  they  have  succeeded  since  then  in  getting  con- 
iol  of  most  of  the  firearms,  machine  guns,  and  so  forth,  and  that  is 
low  thev  have  been  able  to  gain  the  control  of  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  They  have  practically  taken  all  the  arms  from 
the  people? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  All  the  arms  and  ammunition  are  under  the  con- 
lol  of  the  Bolsheviki,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  feeling  there — is  there  much  feel- 
Hf— against  the  Japanese  in  the  country,  and  is  there  feeling  against 
lor  troops  coming  into  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  There  was  a  feeling  of  fear.  That  feeling  has 
Jen  there  ever  since  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  they  feared  that 
e  Japanese  intentions  were  to  establish  themselves  in  Siberia.   "Bw^ 
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of  course,  that  has  been  changed,  especially  since  the  armistice  has 
been  signed.  I  notice  that  if  there  were  any  other  intentions  on  the 
part  of  Japan,  Japan  has  changed  her  attitude  toward  Russia,  and 
she  has  withdrawn.  • 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  have  been  withdrawing  their  troops? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  have  been  withdrawing  their  troops. 

Senator  Nelson.  Back  to  Vladivostok. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  suppose  in  agreement  with  the  allied  policy. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  feeling  toward  our  people  there, 
among  the  people? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Where  there  is  no  artificially  created  hatred 
against  America,  such  as  has  been  spread  by  the  Bolsheviki,  America 
is  the  best-loved  and  most  trusted  of  all  countries,  of  all  democracies 
in  the  world,  in  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  Kerensky  had  had  sense 
enough  to  keep  Lenine  and  Trotsky  out  of  the  country,  his  govern- 
ment would  have  survived  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  seems  that  that  is  so. 

Senator  Overman.  The  Bolsheviki,  you  say,  are  spreading  propa- 
ganda of  hatred  against  this  country? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes.  I  have  here  a  newspaper  that  was  published 
by  the  Bolsheviki,  in  the  German  language. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Published  in  Petrograd,  for  distribution  in  the 
German  trenches.  It  is  both  in  the  Russian  and  the  German  lan- 
guage. It  is  the  organ  of  the  international  Soviets  of  the  soldiers1 
and  workmen's  and  peasants'  deputies,  and  the  first  page  of  it  con- 
tains a  vile  attack  on  the  President  of  the  United  States,  especially 
in  connection  with  his 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  a  translation? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  have  a  translation  which  I  can  read. 

Capt.  Lester.  What  is  the  date? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  January  16, 1918.  On  January  16  the  Peace  of  the 
Nations,  the  official  organ  of  the  Soviets  of  workmen,  soldiers',  and 
peasants'  deputies,  published  in  German  for  distribution  in  the  Ger- 
man trenches  an  attack  on  President  Wilson  and  his  message  of 
January  8 — that  is,  the  speech  in  which  the  14  points  were  mentioned. 

The  paper  first  quotes  the  following  from  the  President's  speech: 

It  is  the  voice  of  the  Russian  people.  They  are  prostrate  and  all  but  helpless. 
it  would  seem,  before  the  grim  power  of  Germany,  which  has  hithe/to  knowa 
no  relenting  and  no  pity.  Their  power,  apparently,  Is  shattered.  And  yet 
their  soul  is  not  subservient.  They  will  not  yield  either  in  principle  or  ii 
action.  Their  conviction  of  what  is  right,  of  what  is  humane  and  honorable 
for  them  to  accept,  has  been  stated  with  a  frankness,  a  largeness  of  view,  a 
generosity  of  spirit,  and  a  universal  human  sympathy  which  must  challenge 
the  admiration  of  every  friend  of  mankind,  and  they  have  refused  to  compound 
their  ideals  or  desert  others  that  they  themselves  may  be  safe. 

It  then  continues: 

Thus  spoke  recently  Citizen  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  Executive  of  Americil 
capital. 

Senator  Nelson.  Of  "American  capital"? 
Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes.    [Reading:] 

Mr.  Wilson  is  obliged  to  admit  that  the  tight  of  the  Russian  delegation  1 
undoubtedly  animated  with  the  sincere  desire  to  obtain  a  general  peace— 
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That  is,  with  regard  to  the  Brest-Litovsk  peace  conference — 

i  the  basis  of  national  self-determination,  "  Not  selfish  aims,  but  the  corn- 
on  weal  of  humanity  "  have  the  delegates  of  the  soviet  government  in  view. 
Glares  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

And  he  hastens  to  add  that  as  a  result  the  entire  sympathy  of  the  American 
*>ple  is  with  the  "  noble  Russian  revolution." 

Of  course,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  concerning 
le  true  value  of  the  compliments  of  the  representative  of  the  American 
ock  exchange. 

We  have  no  faith  in  the  friendship  and  the  noble  sentiments  of  the  servitor 
'  American  capital,  who  "in  the  name  of  peace"  furnished  Europe — the 
lies  as  well  as  their  enemies — for  three  years  with  all  the  means  necessary 
»r  war  and  the  annihilation  of  men.  ' 

We  know  that  Wilson  is  the  representative  of  the  American  imperialistic 
ctatorship,  which  strikes  with  imprisonment,  forced  labor,  and  the  death 
?nalty  those  workers  and  the  poor  who  are  opposed  to  the  war  and  the  ideas 
!  government,  Morgan,  Rockefeller  &  Go. 

In  the  words  of  the  most  notorious  diplomatic  rope  dancer  one  finds  without 
ouble  the  old  mottoes  of  war  to  the  bitter  end,  of  exploitation  under  the  mask 
'  self-determination  of  nations  and  disguised  demands  for  indemnities. 
There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this,  for  Wilson  is  just  Wilson,  and  seeks  to 
>ver  up  with  words  his  real  opinions. 

However  that  be,  the  admission  of  Mr.  Wilson  shows  that  the  American 
>urse  considers  it  not  only  necessary  to  reckon  with  the  power  of  the 
olsheviki,  but  also,  in  any  case,  to  make  obeisance  to  it 
This  naturally  does  not  prevent  the  American  ambassador  to  favor — perhaps 
ren  to-morrow — the  participation  of  the  agent  of  the  American  invasion  in  the 
►unter-revolutionary  conspiracy  against  the  power  of  the  Soviets. 
But  only  if  this  is  done  not  officially  but  publicly. 

Publicly  the  American  Government  not  only  does  not  break  with  revolu- 
onary  Russia,  the  Soviets,  but  even  makes  avowals  of  sentiments  of  friendship 
tt  her  and  readiness  for  "a  common  fight  for  peace." 

This  admission  has  been  reached  through  the  fight  of  the  revolutionary 
>wer  of  the  Soviets,  by  that  method  the  Governments  have  been  forced  to  make 
iblic  answer  concerning  their  war  aims  and  to  count  with  the  attitude  of  their 
vn  people. 

At  the  same  time  the  undoubted  fact  of  the  growth  and  consolidation  of  the 
>wer  of  the  Soviets  (the  workers'  and  soldiers'  deputies'  councils)  in  Russia 
ust  needs  deepen  the  contrast  between  the  Interests  of  the  various  im- 
•rialistic  robbers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  no  case  can  America  admit  the  exaggerated 
:ertions  (ambitions)  of  England  or  of  Japan.  The  stubborn  rivalry  of 
merlca  with  the  young  imperialism  of  the  East  and  the  growing  conflict  with 
Qglish  hegemony  appears,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  grounds  for  Wilson's  atti- 
ide,  which  no  doubt  aims  to  set  limits  to  the  appetites  of  Japan  and  Britain. 

Senator  Overman.  You  have  thrown  very  much  light  on  this  sub- 
let and  we  are  obliged  to  you. 

Senator  Wolcoi3\  Just  a  moment.    Do  you  know  anvthing  of  the 
)-called  policy  of  the  nationalization  of  women  by  the  feolsheviki? 
Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes,  I  have  heard  their  project.    It  was  published 
i  one  of  the  newspapers. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Is  that  a  publication  of  what  purports  to  be  the 
Ecial  attitude  of  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  was  the  plan,  but  I  think  it  was  not  adopted, 
have  seen  that  published  as  a  project.    I  had  that  Saratov  news- 
aper,  but  I  have  not  seen  that  they  adopted  any  of  those  sugges- 
ons. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  newspaper  to  which  you  refer  was  pub- 
shed  by  the  Bolsheviki? 
Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 
Senator  Wolcott.  It  was  an  official  organ,  so  to  speak,  was  it? 
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Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes ;  it  was.  You  see  at  the  present  moment  no 
other  newspapers  are  permitted  to  appear.  First  of  all  the  Bol- 
sheviki  devised  a  novel  way  of  killing  newspapers.  They  killed 
them  off  by  prohibiting  anybody  to  advertise  in  newspapers  that 
were  not  official  organs  of  the  Bolsheviki.  Nobody  under  any  cir- 
cumstances is  allowed  to  insert  any  advertisements  in  newspapers 
that  are  not  official  organs  of  the  Bolshevik  government.  That  is 
first.  They  have,  secondly,  been  suppressing  any  organs  of  the  press 
that  appeared  without  advertisements  but  that  in  any  way  criticized 
or  censured  their  activities. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  have  suppressed  all  papers  except  Bolshe- 
vik papers? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And,  practically,  you  can  say  that  all  the  papers 
that  are  published  now  are  their  organs? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  are  their  own  organs  or  organs  that  are 
servile  to  them. 

Senator  Wolcott.  At  any  rate,  they  are  organs  that  express  views 
that  do  not  displease  the  Bolsheviki. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  are  organs  that  are  not  permitted  to  tell  the 
truth  as  to  what  is  happening  at  the  present  moment  in  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  What  is  their  position  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligious freedom? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  tried  to  separate  the  church  from  the  state, 
and  they  did  it  very  crudely  and  very  cruelly  by  attacking  some 
of  the  priests  during  religious  services;  and  later,  when  they  saw 
there  was  a  strong  religious  movement  growing  up  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  that  is  opposed  to  Bolshevism,  they  changed  their  tactics 
and  they  ceased  to  enforce  that  decree  against  the  church. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Russian  church  was  a  state  church? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  authorities  of  that  church,  the  leading  men 
in  it,  are  not  friendly  to  the  Bolsheviki,  are  they? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No;  the  church  is  absolutely  unfriendly  to  the 
Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  church  will  be  one  of 
the  rallying  points  in  restoring  order  there? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  church  could  be  one  of  the  rallying  points,  I 
think. 

Senator  Nelson.  Take  the  church  and  the  Cossacks  and  the  peas- 
ants. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  that  the  people,  if  only  given  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  express  themselves,  will  express  themselves  so  that  every* 
body  will  know  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  observe  the  operations  of  the  Duma 
while  it  was  in  existence? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  During  the  Tsar's  regime;  yes.     I  interviewed] 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Duma.    I  interviewed  many  of  the 
bers  of  the  Tsar's  cabinet  at  the  time  of  the  Duma  in  1908,  UXT 
and  1911. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  exhibit  any  legislative  capacity  or  1 
lative  instinct — any  capacity  as  legislators? 
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Mr.  Been  stein.  They  did.  They  were,  of  course,  hampered  and 
interfered  with  at  that  time.  I  think  that  they  have  the  ability  to 
govern  themselves.  But,  unfortunately,  a  situation  has  been  created 
where  a  small  group  was  helped  by  a  great  militaristic  power  to  gain 
control  over  the  majority  of  the  people  by  armed  force. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  think  that  for  the  Russian  people  the 
best  form  of  government  would  be  a  limited  monarchy,  something 
akin  to  that  of  Great  Britain  or  the  Scandinavian  countries,  with  a 
responsible  ministry.  That  is,  they  are  hardly  ripe  and  fit  for  a  rep- 
resentative form  or  government  such  as  we  have?  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  that  Russia  will  readjust  herself  as  a  re- 
publican state  or  a  republican  federation  of  states,  something  along 
the  line  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Nelson.  With  a  president? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  With  a  president. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  think  that? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  that  as  soon  as 

Senator  Nelson.  Or  something  like  France  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Or  something  like  France. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  know  Razputin? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  did  not  know  him,  but  I  knew  a  great  deal  about 
him. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  he  really  in  the  control  of  Germany,  as  is 
claimed  f 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  his  influence  over  the  Tsar  was  used  by  Ger- 
man agents  in  Russia,  and  in  that  way,  of  course,  he  exerted  that 
German  influence  on  the  coHrt. 

Senator  Nelson.  Sturmer  was  a  friend  of  the  Germans  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  He  was. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  Protopopov ;  he  was  a  friend  of  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes;  he  was  advocating  peace  with  Germany  all 
along. 

Senator  Nelson.  Even  before  the  Kerensky  government  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  was,  to  a  great  extent,  the  cause  of  the  revo- 
lution. 

Senator  Nelson.  Had  not  the  Germans  encamped  on  the  Russian 
Government  under  the  Tsar  before  the  Kerensky  revolution  had 
really  got  control  of  it? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  For  more  than  half  a  century  the  most  responsible 
men  in  the  various  government  departments  were  Germans. 

Senator  Nelson.  Germans  or  of  CJerman  descent  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  I  have  read  something,  it  seems  to  me,  about 
spiritualism — that  the  people  in  the  court  believed  in  spiritualism. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes;  they  were  religious  mystics;  and  the  Russian 
Tsar,  especially,  believed  in  fortune-telling  and  spiritualism,  and  he 
had  about  six  or  seven  who  influenced  the  policies,  both  internal  and 
foreign,  of  the  government  through  these  fortune-tellers  and  spirit- 
ualists. 

Senator  Overman.  I  have  read  that  that  prevailed  with  the  Kaiser, 
too.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Perhaps.    That  is  peculiar. 
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Senator  Overman.  And  it  prevailed  among  many  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  You  referred  to  having  seen  the  decree  that  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Saratov  newspaper? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  Is  the  Izvestija,  a  newspaper  published  in  Petrograd, 
the  official  organ  of  the  soviet? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  Have  you  seen  the  decree  on  the  subject  of  women 
that  was  printed  in  that  paper? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  have  not  read  that. 

Maj.  Humes.  But  that  was  its  official  organ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  Izvestija  is  the  official* organ;  yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  But  you  did  not  see  published  there  the  decree 
which  provided  that  a  girl  having  reached  her  eighteenth  year  is  to 
be  announced  as  the  property  of  the  state? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  I  read  the  decree  in  the  Saratov  renspaper. 

Maj.  Humes.  I  am  speaking  of  the  one  in  the  Izvestija. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  have  not  seen  it.  I  have  not  seen  it  in  the  origi- 
nal Bussian. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Referring  again  to  the  article  in  Good  House- 
keeping, which  I  mentioned  awhile  ago,  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  photograph  of  two  women  who  seem  to  be  drinking  soup  or  tea, 
or  something.  Are  they  Bussian  in  their  costume  and  the  general 
makeup  of  that  picture? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes ;  they  look  like  Bussian  women. 

Maj.  Humes.  Did  you  ever  see  any  cups  like  that  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Perhaps  in  some  of  the  old  women's  homes  they 
have  those  costumes,  but,  of  course,  I  could  not  tell  whether  they  are 
Russians  or  not. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  vou  know  Harold  Kellock,  who  wrote  this 
article? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not  know  him  personally. 

Senator  Wolcott.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  just  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  certain  things  appearing  in  here.  This  committee  pri- 
marily is  interested  in  the  appearance  of  anything  in  the  nature  of 
propaganda  in  this  country  in  favor  of  Bolshevism.  This  article  is 
headed  by  this  note,  which  I  assume  is  written  by  the  editor: 

We  read  a  lot  about  Bolshevism  in  Russia,  the  mass  of  whose  people  we  think 
of  as  being  like  those  war  refugees,  but  <lo  we  really  know  what  it  means — and 
whether  we  want  it  here?  Mr.  Kellock  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject 
and  tells  here  just  what  it  means  to  be  a  Bolshevist.  Are  you  one — in  your 
heart  V     Read  before  you  answer. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  judging  from  the  sources  where  he  gathered 
his  information,  I  would  expect  that  he  would  advocate  Bolshevism, 
because  I  understand  that  Mr.  Raymond  Robins  was  looked  upon  by 
Bolshevist  leaders  as  the  American  representative  or  ambassador 
in  Russia.    Some  of  them  have  told  me  that  they  regarded  him  as 

such. 

Senator  Overman.  I  wish  you  would  repeat  that  with  regard  to 

Bavmond  Robins. 
$Er,  Bernstein.  They  looked  upon  him  as  the  American  ambaflBa- 
to  Russia. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  Then  they  did  not  recognize  Mr.  Francis? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No;  they  did  not  recognize  Mr.  Francis. 

Senator  Wolcott.  One  of  the  other  sources  of  information  he 
nentions  here  is  Col.  Thompson.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his 
elations  with  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  Col.  Thompson,  I  understand,  favored  at 
ne  time  the  Kerensky  regime  and  was  endeavoring  to  help  it  in 
very  way  possible,  but  when  Kerensky  was  overthrown  he  remained 
n  Russia  for  a  short  while,  and  then  I  understand  he  met  some  of  the 
Jolshevik  leaders,  and  he  was  willing  to  help  them;  and  then  he 
ublished  a  series  of  interviews  here,  which  I  understand  were  later 
rought  out  in  pamphlet  form  translated  into  Russian,  and  I  can 
311  you  from  my  knowledge  in  Russia  that  the  interviews  published 
y  Col.  Thompson  in  this  country  and  brought  back  to  Russia  have 
one  more  harm  and  have  helped  more  to  spread  Bolshevism  than 
aat  which  has  been  done  by  any  American  advocating  Bolshevism, 
ecause  they  said,  "Here  is  what  an  American  millionaire  says  about 
►olshevism." 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  is  a  wonder  they  would  believe  a  millionaire, 
e  being  a  capitalist. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  a  millionaire  who  is  with  them  is  a  good 
lillionaire. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  vou  know  about  Mr.  Thacher,  another 
mrce  of  his  information! 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Gregory  Yarros,  the  Asso- 
iated  Press  correspondent  in  Russia,  who  is  another  source  of  his 
if ormation  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  knew  Gregory  Yarros  before  he  went  to  Russia. 

have  not  read  any  of  his  articles  about  Russia,  and  I  do  not  know 
rhat  his  views  are,  or  whether  his  views  are  authoritative. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  it  your  opinion  ttiat  Raymond  Robins  is 
1  sympathy  with  the  Bolsheviki,  from  what  you  have  seen  and 
bserved? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes,  absolutely.  I  understand  he  has  been  advo- 
ating  here  the  recognition  of  the  Bolshevik  government,  under 
tie  name  of  the  Soviets. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Albert  Rhys  Williams? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  understand  that  he  says  he  is  a  representative 
f  the  Bolsheviki  in  this  country. 

Senator  Neubon.  How  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  understand  he  admits  he  is  a  representative  of 
ae  Bolsheviki  in  this  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  admits  it,  does  he? 

Senator  Wolcott.  Well,  he  held  an  official  position  over  there,  did 
e  not? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  he  employed  by  the  Bolshevik  government 
ver  there  and  did  he  hold  a  position  under  them  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  As  far  as  I  know,  he  was  a  member  of  their  propa- 
andist  committee  over  there. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Then,  he  was  the  head  for  a  while  of  the  Bureau 
?  International  Revolutionary  Propaganda  ? 
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Senator  Nelson.  And  he  used  to  carry  on  the  propaganda  largely 
in  this  country,  did  he  not  £ 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  \elson.  Do  you  know  from  what  source  he  gets  his 
revenues? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  No;  that  I  do  pot  know. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Are  the  industries  going  along  and  moving  and 
busy  in  Russia  now  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  they  were  not  at  the  time  I  was  there. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Are  vou  speaking  of  last  December,  when  vou 
left?  " 

Mr.  Bernstein.  If  you  mean  Siberia,  or  the  part  controlled 
by  the  Bolsheviki,  I  was  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  in  May,  and  I 
am  just  coming  back  from  the  other  part  of  Sussia  that  has  been 
liberated  by  the  Czecho-Slovaks  from  the  Bolshevist  rule. 

Senator  Wolcott.  But  in  the  pail  of  Russia  under  the  control  of 
the  Bolsheviki,  is  it  fair  to  say 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  industries  were  at  a  standstill,  practically. 

Senator  Wolcott.  In  this  article  I  have  referred  to  I  find  this 
statement,  and  the  author  is  a  bit  cautious  in  the  statement,  I  note. 
He  says : 

It  is  likely  that  most  of  the  industries  in  Russia  to-day  are  still  under  private 
control,  but  profits  are  limited  by  the  government,  and  committees  of  workers 
share  in  the  management. 

The  material  thing  I  would  like  to  know  is  whether  they  are  run- 
nine. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Judging  from  his  sources  of  information,  he  could 
not  get  any  later  information  than  I  had,  because  Col.  Raymond  Bob- 
ins  left  Russia  at  about  the  same  time  that  I  did. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  Col.  Thompson  had  gone  before  him  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Had  gone;  yes,  sir.  So  that  he  is  simply  making 
statements  that  I  know  are  inaccurate. 

Senator  Wolcott.  This  statement  is  inaccurate? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Now,  let  me  read  you  this  paragraph : 

The  general  soviet  idea  is  to  make  the  wealth  and  productivity  of  the  nation 
the  heritage  of  all  the  people  instead  of  a  few.  Production  is  organized  in  the 
interest  of  the  general  needs,  instead  of  for  profit.  To  this  end  ambitious  plan* 
have  been  projected,  such  as  harnessing  the  Volga  and  other  rivers  to  furnish 
light  and  power  for  the  cities.  Extensive  irrigation  projects  are  planned.  A  i 
systematic  control  of  production  has  been  introduced.  Thus,  instead  of  40  dif-  : 
ferent  types  of  plows  produced  in  Russia  under  individual  enterprise,  the  num-  ■ 
her  has  been  reduced  to  7  normal  types.  Government  purchase  of  necessary  im-  [ 
IK>rts  has  been  designed  on  a  great  scale  to  eliminate  simulation.  Half  a  billion  jj 
rubles  were  voted  last  spring  to  purchase  cotton  from  Turkestan.  Similar  " 
appropriations  have  been  made  for  the  import  of  wool,  farming  implements,  and  : 
textiles.  The  number  of  cooperative  stores  has  increased  remarkably.  There 
were  over  30,000  last  fall. 

That  is  a  statement  of  plans  and  a  statement  of  some  existing  facts. 
With  respect  to  the  things  that  are  planned  and  projected,  have  any 
of  them  materialized,  or  is  it  simply  all  paper  stuff? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  They  have  been  publishing  and  making  decrees 
every  day.  The  newspapers  are  full  of  decrees,  and  the  people 
stopped  reading  them,  even  though  they  could  not  tell  whether  some 
of  tnese  decrees  affected  them  directly.  They  had  plans,  many  of 
them,  daily,  but  mo6t  of  them  have  not  been  put  into  effect. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  It  is  all  just  intangible,  filmy,  imaginative  stuff 
1  paper? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes.  Then,  I  know  that  the  cooperative  move- 
ent  in  Siberia,  counting  millions  of  members,  was  definitely  opposed 

*  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  says  here  that  the  number  of  cooperative 
ores  has  increased  remarkably  and  there  were,  over  30,000  last  fall. 

0  you  know  whether  that  is  time  or  not — in  the  Bolshevik  part  of 
ussia,  I  mean  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  last  fall. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Before  that? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  It  was  not  true  in  May,  1918. 

Senator  Wolcott.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  could  hardly  be  said  that 

ie  stores  were  open  at  all,  could  it? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  the  stores  were  open,  but  there  was  nothing 

them  to  sell. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  had  been  looted,  had  they  not,  to  a  very 

rge  extent? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Most  of  the  shops  and  stores  in  Petrograd  were 

osed,  or  they  had  no  goods  to  sell. 

Senator  Wolcott.  liet  me  read  you  this  paragraph : 

The  complete  overturn  of  society  in  Russia  lias,  beyond  doubt,  caused  tre- 
andous  confusion,  and  much  hardship  and  bitterness  anion*?  the  "  nicest " 
ople.  By  the  "  nicest  "  people  we  mean,  of  course,  the  well-to-do  people.  For 
any  of  them  there  is  no  immediate  place  in  the  new  order.  Many  of  them 
ve,  no  doubt  actually  starved  because  they  could  find  no  place.  Of  course, 
werful  elements  of  the  old  order  have  resisted  the  new  regime,  and  there  has 
en  lighting  and  bloodshed.  A  revolution  is  always  terrible.  In  our  Ameri- 
n  Revolution  some  of  our  most  respestable  people — Tories} — were  chased  into 
tnada  and  their  proiierty  confiscated  under  a  sort  of  mob  rule.  That  sort  of 
ing  has  been  going  on  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  Russia.  After  the  allied 
vasion  began,  the  so-called  Red  Terror  broke  out  in  many  places,  as  it  did 
iring  the  French  Revolution  after  a  similar  allied  invasion.  An  infuriated 
pulace  in  many  cases  turned  on  all  persons  suspected  of  complicity  in  bring- 
g  in  the  foreign  armies.  *  How  far  the  Soviet  leaders  were  implicated  in  these 
trages  is  a  question. 

Is  it  true  that  it  was  only  the  "  nicest " — using  the  term  in  the  sense 

1  meaning  only  the  well-to-do — people  who  were  caused  hardship 
id  bitterness? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  know  this,  that  anybody  who  opposed  the  Bol- 
evist  form  of  tyranny,  whether  he  was  a  professor,  or  a  teacher,  or 
laborer,  or  a  millionaire,  was  classed  among  the  bourgeoisie,  and 
erefore  an  enemy  of  society  and  of  the  people;  but  if  anyone 
as  willing  to  cooperate  with  them,  whether  he  was  a  millionaire 

•  a  member  of  the  old  Tsar's  government,  an  agent  provacateur,  or  a 
ember  of  the  secret  police  department  that  had  been  hounding  the 
Tolutionists,  he  was  welcomed  and  taken  into  their  midst  and  could 
Drk  for  them. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Let  us  come  to  this  specific  question :  The  state- 
ent  that  this  author  has  made  here  in  this  article  is,  according  to 
>ur  observation,  bv  no  means  accurate? 
Mr.  Bebnstein.  It  is  not  accurate. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  notice  he  draws  a  parallel  here  between 
e  manner  in  which  the  bolshevists  treat  these  nicest  people  in 
assia  and  the  manner  in  which  the  American  patriots  of  Seventy - 
c  treated  the  Tories  here.    Evidently  he  is  attempting  to  dignify 
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the  Bolshevik  practices  with  respect' to  their  opponents  in  Russia  by 
leading  the  readers  of  this  magazine  in  America  to  believe  that  that 
is  just  what  our  American  patriots  of  Seventy-six  did.  Is  that  a  fair 
comparison  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  is  deliberate  Bolshevist  propaganda. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at;  that  that  is 
Bolshevist  propaganda. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Xelson.  Senator,  that  is  utterly  untrue.  It  was  only  the 
men  in  this  country  who  sided  with  the  British  who  were  forced  into 
Canada. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Tories. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes,  Tories;  and  not  any  of  the  American  sol- 
diers. 

Senator  Overman.  There  were  not  any  of  them  forced  into  Canada. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  think,  myself,  that  anybody  who  attempts  to 
compare  the  practices  of  the  American  Revolutionary  soldiers  with 
the  practices  of  the  Bolsheviki  and  put  them  on  the  same  level  is  a 
Bolshevik  sympathizer. 

Now,  Mr.  Bernstein,  when  did  the  so-called  Red  Terror  break  oat 
in  Russia? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  The  Red  Terror  broke  out  from  the  day  the  Bol- 
sheviki seized  the  reins  of  government  from  Kerensky,  in  November, 
1917. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  recall  when  the  allies  landed  their  troops 
up  in  the  northern  part  of  Russia,  and  also  down  at  Vladivostok? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  think  it  was  some  time  in  August.  ] 

Senator  Wolcott.  Of  1918  ?  ] 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Of  1918.  i 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  was  my  recollection  of  the  facts,  but  I 
wanted  to  check  up  my  memory. 

Senator  Nelson.  Senator,  may  I  interrupt  you?  I  understand  this 
paper  you  are  quoting  from  is  one  of  the  Hearst  publications. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  do  not  know  who  publishes  it.  It  is  the  Good 
Housekeeping  Magazine. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  one  of  the  Hearst  publications;  is  not  that 
so? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  do  not  know  who  publishes  it,  but  I  know  it 
sounds  kind  of  Bolsheviki  to  me.  I  want  to  quote  this  sentence  hot* 
Bearing  in  mind  the  historical  sequence  of  events  that  I  just  brought 
out,  from  the  beginning  when  the  Red  Terror  broke  out,  and  w&i 
the  so-called  allied  intervention  in  Russia  took  place,  it  being  m 
August,  I  want  to  read  you  this  sentence :  ^ 

After  the  allied  invasion  began —  ^ 

I  take  that  to  mean  after  the  allies  landed  their  troops,  in  August,  :~ 
1918,  or  thereabouts —  * 

the  so-called  Ked  Terror  broke  out  in  many  places,  as  it  did  during  the  PreaA 
Revolution  after  a  similar  allied  invasion. 

Did  it  not  break  out  long  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Well,  the  Red  Terror  broke  out  immediately  (ht 

Bolsheviki  came  into  power,  in  November,  1917.    Then  it  was  in- 
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ensified  greatly  after  the  assassination  of  Count  von  Mirbach,  the 
jrerman  ambassador,  and  the  Bolsheviki  commenced  their  real  Red 
Terror  in  order  to  avenge  the  German  officials. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  was  about  when '( 

Mr.  Bernstein.  That  was,  I  think,  in  July. 

Senator  Wolcott.  1918? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  June  or  July,  1918. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Well,  that  was  still  before  the  so-called  allied 
ntervention  ? 

• 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  significance  of  this  paragraph 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Was  to  connect  it  with  the  allied  intervention. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And,  furthermore,  to  put  it  on  a  parallel  with 
he  breaking  out  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France  when  the  Austrians 
tarted  their  invasion  of  France  in  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu- 
ion  under,  as  I  recall  it,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  when  the  foreign 
xmies  came  into  France,  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  French 
>eople*  rose  to  meet  that  foreign  army.  Then  it  was,  as  I  recall  my 
tistory,  that  the  Marseillaise  was  born,  in  going  to  meet  that  host 
>f  foreign  invaders.  This  sentence  conveys  to  my  mind  the  impres- 
ion  that  what  the  Bolsheviki  did  there  in  that  reign  of  terror  was 
illy  parallel  to  what  the  Frenchmen  did  when  they  went  to  meet 
he  Austrian  invaders  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  whereas  the 
dstorical  sequence  of  events  was  just  the  reverse,  in  that  there  was  a 
eign  of  Red  Terror  in  Russia,  and  then  the  allies  came  in  after 
hat  in  order  to  protect  their  supplies,  and  the  invasion  of  the  allies 
ras  not  what  incited  the  Red  Terror  at  all. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Not  only  that,  but  it  was  in  response  to  a  demand 
►n  the  part  of  the  better  elements  of  the  Russian  people  for  help 
rom  the  reign  of  terror  which  was  going  on  there.  The  only  thing 
s  that  perhaps  the  intervention  was  not  sufficiently  coordinated  to 
•e  as  .effective  as  it  might  have  been. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  have  not  any  doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  that 
rticle  was  written  by  a  man  who  sympathizes  with  the  Bolsheviki, 
nd  is  trying  to  compare  this  Bolshevik  business  with  the  great 
vents  of  history  which  were  real,  genuine  movements  of  real 
patriots — of  America  in  the  one  case  and  France  in  the  other. 

Senator  Nelson.  Maj.  Humes,  what  do  you  know  about  that 
taper? 

Maj.  Humes.  Mr.  Moore,  who  represents  the  Hearst  periodicals, 
estified  that  it  was  one  of  the  magazines  owned  and  controlled  by 
learst,  one  of  the  Hearst  magazines. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2.30 
►"clock  p.  m.) 

(A  letter  printed  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  referred  to  in 
he  testimony  of  Mr.  Bernstein,  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as 
ollows:) 

Archangel,  September  10,  1918. 

Alt TEBI  NUOBTXVA, 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Deab  Cohbade:  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  appeal  to  you  and  to  other  comrades 
ver  In  America  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  clear  to  you  the  trend  of  events 


The  situation  here  has  become  particularly  critical.    We,  the  Finnish  refu- 
ees  who,  after  the  unfortunate  revolution,  had  to  flee  from  Finland  to  Russia, 
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find  ourselves  today  in  a  very  traffic  situation.  A  part  of  the  former  Reil 
Guardists  who  fled  here  have  joined  the  lied  Army  formed  by  the  Russian 
Soviet  Government,  another  part  has  formed  itself  as  a  special  Finnish  legion, 
allied  with  the  army  of  the  Allied  countries,  and  a  third  part,  which  has  gone 
as  far  as  to  Siberia,  is  prowling  about  there  diffused  over  many  sections  of  the 
country,  and  there  have  been  reports  that  a  part  of  those  Finns  have  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  Czecho-Slovnks.  The  Finnish  masses,  thus  divided,  may  there- 
fore at  any  time  get  into  fighting  each  other,  which  indeed  would  be  the  greatest 
of  all  misfortunes.  It  is.  therefore,  necessary  to  take  a  clear  position,  and  to 
make  all  the  Finns  to  support  it.  and  we  hope  that  you.  as  well,  over  in 
America  will  supiMjrt  it  as  much  as  is  in  your  power. 

During  these,  my  wanderings.  I  have  hapfiened  to  traverse  Russia  from  one 
end  to  another,  and  1  have  seen  the  whole  misfortune  into  which  Russia  now 
has  fallen,  and  I  have  become  deeply  convinced  that  Russia  is  not  able  to  rise 
from  this  state  of  chaos  and  confusion  by  her  own  strength  and  on  her  own 
accord.  That  magnificent  economic  revolution,  which  the  Bolshevik!  in  Russia 
are  trying  now  to  bring  about,  is  doomed  in  Russia  to  complete  failure.  The 
economic  conditions  in  Russia  have  not  even  approximately  reached  a  stage 
to  make  an  economic  revolution  possible,  and  the  low  grade  of  education,  as 
well  as  the  unsteady  character  of  the  Russian  people,  make  It  still  more 
impossible. 

It  is  true  that  magnificent  theories  and  plans  have  been  laid  here,  but  their 
putting  into  practice  is  altogether  impossible,  principally  l>ecause  of  the  fol- 
lowing reasons :  The  whole  propertied  class — which  here  iu  Russia,  where  small 
property  ownership  mainly  prevails,  is  very  numerous — is  opiwsing  and  obstruct- 
ing; the  officials  and  the  educated  classes  are  obstructing;  technically  trained 
people  and  specialists  necessary  in  the  Industries  are  obstructing;  local  com- 
mittees and  sub-organs  make  all  systematic  action  impossible,  as  they  In  their 
respective  fields  determine  things  quite  autocratically  and  make  everything 
unsuccessful  which  should  be  based  on  a  strong,  coherent,  and  in  every  re- 
spect minutely  conceived  system — as  a  social  production  should  be  based.  *  But 
even  if  all  these,  in  themselves  unsurmountable,  obstacles  could  be  made  away 
with,  there  remains  still  the  worst  one — and  that  is  the  workers  themselves. 

It  is  already  clear  that  in  the  face  of  such  economic  conditions  the  whole 
social  order  has  been  upset.  Naturally  only  a  small  part  of  the  people  will 
remain  backing  such  an  order.  The  whole  propertied  class  belongs  to  the 
opponents  of  the  Government,  including  the  petty  bourgeoisie,  the  craftsmen, 
the  small  merchants,  and  profiteers.  The  whole  intellectual  class  and  a  great 
part  of  the  workers  are  also  opposing  the  Government.  In  comparison  with 
the  entire  population  only  a  small  minority  supports  the  Government,  and. 
what  is  worse,  to  the  supporters  of  the  Government  are  rallying  all  the 
hooligans,  robbers,  and  others,  to  whom  this  period  of  confusion  promises  a 
good  chance  of  individual  action.  It  is  also  clear  that  such  a  regime  cannot 
stay  but  with  the  help  of  a  stern  terror.  Rut.  on  the  other  hand,  the  longer 
the  terror  continues,  the  more  disagreeable  and  hated  it  become.  Even  a  great 
part  of  those  who  from  the  beginning  could  stay  with  the  Government  and 
who  still  are  sincere,  social  democrats,  having  seen  all  this  chaos,  begin  to 
step  aside,  or  to  ally  themselves  with  those  ojienly  opposing  the  Government. 
Naturally,  as  time  goes  by.  there  remains  only  the  worst  and  the  most  demoral- 
ized element.  Terror,  arbitrary  rule,  and  open  brigandage  become  more  and 
more  usual  and  the  Government  is  not  able  at  all  to  prevent  it.  Ami  the 
outcome  is  clearly  to  be  foreseen :  the  unavoidable  failure  of  all  this  magnifi- 
cently planned  system. 

And  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  that? 

My  conviction  is  that  as  soon  as  possible  we  should  turn  toward  the  other 
road — the  road  of  united  action.  I  have  seen,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
majority  of  the  Russian  people  is  fundamentally  democratic  and  whole 
heartedly  detests  a  reinstitution  of  autocracy,  and  that  therefore  all  such  ele- 
ments must,  without  delay,  be  made  to  unite.  Rut  it  is  also  clear  that  ar  fir*t 
they,  even  united,  will  not  be  able  to  bring  about  order  in  this  country  on  their 
own  accord;  I  do  not  believe  that  at  this  time  there  is  in  Russia  any  sivial 
force  which  would  be  able  to  organize  the  conditions  in  the  country.  For  that 
reason,  to  my  mind,  we  should,  to  begin  with,  frankly  and  honestly  rely  on  the 
help  of  the  Allied  Powers.  Help  from  Germany  can  not  be  considered,  as 
Germany,  because  of  her  own  interests,  is  compelled  to  support  the  Bolshevik 
rule  as  long  as  possible,  as  Germany  from  the  Bolshevik  rule  is  pressing  more 
and  more  political  and  economic  advantages,  to  such  nn  extent  even  that  all 
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of  Russia  gradually  la  becoming  practically  a  colony  of  Germany.    Russia  thus 
would  serve  to  compensate  Germany  for  the  colonies  lost  in  South  Africa. 

A  question  presents  itself  at  once  whether  the  Allied  Powers  are  better. 
And  It  must  be  answered  Instantly  that  neither  would  they  establish  in  Russia 
any  socialistic  society.  Yet  the  democratic  traditions  of  these  countries  are 
some  surety  that  the  social  order  established  by  them  will  be  a  democratic 
one.  It  Is  clear  as  day  that  the  policy  of  the  Allied  Powers  is  also  im- 
perialistic, but  the  geographical  and  economic  position  of  these  countries  is 
roch  that  even  their  own  interest  demand  that  Russia  should  be  able  to  develop 
somewhat  freely. 

The  problem  has  finally  evolved  into  such  a  state  of  affairs  where  Russia 
most  rely  on  the  help  either  of  the  Allies  or  Germany ;  we  must  choose,  as 
the  >aying  goes,  "between  two  evils,"  and  things  being  as  badly  mixed  as  they 
are  the  lesser  evil  must  be  chosen  frankly  and  openly.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
to  get  anywhere  by  dodging  the  issue.  Russia  perhaps  would  have  saved  her- 
self some  time  ago  from  this  unfortunate  situation,  if  she  had  understood 
Immediately  after  the  February  revolution  the  necessity  of  a  union  between 
the  more  democratic  elements.  Bolshevism  undoubtedly  has  brought  Russia 
ei  big  step  toward  her  misfortune,  from  which  she  cannot  extricate  herself 
>n  her  own  accord. 

Thus  there  exists  no  more  any  purely  Socialist  army,  and  all  the  fighting 
forces,  and  all  those  who  have  taken  to  arms,  are  fighting  for  the  interests  of 
:he  one  or  the  other  group  of  the  great  Powers.  The  question  therefore  finally 
jb  only  this:  in  the  interest  of  which  group  one  wants  to  fight.  The  revolu- 
tionary struggles  in  Russia  and  in  Finland,  to  my  mind,  have  clearly  estab- 
ished  that  a  Socialistic  society  cannot  be  brought  about  by  the  force  of  arms 
ind  cannot  be  supported  by  the  force  of  farms,  nut  that  a  Socialistic  order 
nust  be  founded  on  a  conscious  and  living  will  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
if  the  nations,  which  is  able  to  realize  its  will  without  the  help  of  arms. 

But  now  that  the  nations  of  the  world  have  actually  been  thrown  into  an 
irmed  conflict  and  the  war,  which  in  itself  is  the  greatest  crime  of  the  world, 
rtill  is  raving,  we  must  stand  it.  We  must,  however,  destroy  the  originator 
ind  the  cause  of  the  war,  the  militarism,  by  its  own  arms,  and  on  its  ruins 
we  must  build,  in  harmony  and  in  peace — not  by  force,  as  the  Russian 
Bolshevik!  want — a  new  and  a  better  social  order  under  the  guardianship  of 
prhich  the  people  may  develop  peacefully  and  securely. 

X  have  been  explaining  to  you  my  ideas  expecting  that  you  will  publish  them. 
fou  over  in  America  are  not  able  to  imagine  how  horrible  the  life  in  Russia  at 
the  present  time  is.  The  period  after  the  French  Revolution  surely  must  have 
teen  as  a  life  in  a  paradise  compared  with  this.  Hunger,  brigandage,  arrests, 
and  murders  are  such  everyday  events  that  nobody  pays  any  attention  to 
them.  Freedom  of  assemblage,  association,  free  speech,  and  free  press  is  a 
Ear-away  ideal,  which  is  altogether  destroyed  at  the  present  time.  Arbitrary 
rule  and  terror  is  raging  everywhere,  and,  what  Is  worst  of  all.  not  only  the 
terror  proclaimed  by  the  Government,  but  individual  terror  as  well. 
My  greetings  to  all  friends  and  comrades. 

Oskjlr  Tokol. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  subcommittee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess, 
at  2.45  o'clock  p.  m. 

Senator  Overman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Call  your 
next  witness. 

Maj.  Humes.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Kryshtofovich. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  THEODOR  KRYSHTOFOVICH. 

(The  witness  was  Sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Senator  Overman.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  My  name  is  Theodor  Kryshtofovich. 

Maj.  Humes.  Mr.  Kryshtofovich,  when  did  you  leave  Russia? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  I  left  Russia  on  the  15th  of  December  last. 
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Maj.  Humes.  Where  were  you  residing  in  Russia  up  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  In  Petrograd. 

Maj.  Humes.  Have  you  been  in  Petrograd  during  the  whole  pe- 

jd  of  the  Bolsheviki  reign? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  Petrograd,  for  the  last 

ree  years. 

Maj.  Humes.  In  what  quarter  and  among  what  class  of  people  were 

u  living  in  Petrograd  ? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Before  the  Bolshevik  reign  I  was  working  in 

b  ministry  of  agriculture,  and  since  the  Bolshevists  took  the 

wer  in  their  hands  I  resigned,  because  I  could  not  work  with  them. 

ley  invited  me  to  a  number  of  times,  but  I  did  not  agree  with  them 

d  quit  my  work.    I  always  worked  among  peasants,  teaching  them 

riculture,  and  mostly  introducing  American  machinery,  American 

sthods,  American  seed,  and  so  on.     Of  course,  my  work  among 

ese  peasants  was  in  the  summer  time.    In  the  winter  time  my  work 

is  mostly  of  a  literary  nature,  writing  pamphlets  on  agricultural 

bjects. 

I  always  was  and  am  still  a  poor  man.  One  of  my  friends  asked 
3  once :  "  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Kryshtofovich,  why  you  have  no 
:mey  and  never  will?  "  I  told  him  it  would  be  very  interesting  to 
a  to  know  why,  and  he  told  me  it  was  because  I  was  always  busy 
th  other  people's  affairs  and  neglecting  my  own  in  my  effort  to 
Ip  them.  For  the  last  six  years  I  lived  in  Petrograd  in  veiy 
3dest  apartments — three  little  rooms — almost  outside  the  city 
nits?  on  the  outskirts,  among  workmen.  This  was  a  large  house 
habited  exclusively  by  workmen,  so  my  testimony  will  be  that  of  a 
in  who  knows  peasants  and  who  knows  workmen. 

Senator  Overman.  You  have  lived  among  the  workmen  and  the 

asante? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes,  sir ;  and,  besides,  I  am  a  man  who  doei 

t  belong  to  any  political  party  in  Russia.    Mr.  Simmons  told  you 

at  we  have  in  Kussia  seven  or  eight  political  parties.    Perhaps  he 

unts  only  the  largest  of  these  parties,  but  we  Russians  count  25  of 

em. 

Senator  Overman.  Twenty-five  different  political  parties? 

Mr.  KRYSHTorovicH.  Twenty-five  political  parties. 

Maj.  Humes.  Now,  will  you  just  relate  in  your  own  way  what  the 

nditions  were  in  Petrograd  at  the  time  you  left  and  for  the  months 

eceding  your  departure,  and  then  tell  the  committee  how  you  sue- 

eded  in  getting  out  of  Petrograd  ? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes,  sir.     Of  course,  as  an  agriculturist,  I 

is  mostly  interested  with  the  question  of  land,  production  of  food- 

uffs  or  their  distribution,  and  so  on.    So  perhaps  you  will  permit 

b  to  begin  with  these  questions. 

The  government  of  Kerensky — the  so-called  provisional  govenj* 

ent — began  to  introduce  some  land  reforms  which  from  the  Ameii* 

n  standpoint  were  very  simple.    They  said:  "You  see  this  landtj 

II  this  land  is  yours.  If  you  see  a  large  landowner,  do  not  care  tha 
is  land  belongs  to  him.  Take  it,  divide  it,  and  own  it."  But  tkflj 
is  under  Kerensky. 

When  the  Bolshevists  took  possession  of  the  government,  they 
m  to  enlarge  and  deepen  these  maxims.     For  instance,  Lenine  8 
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u  Rob  the  robber.  You  peasants,  you  workmen,  were  robbed  by  the 
wealthy  people;  now  get  back  everything  that  you  have  lost;  take 
everything  you  see  and  do  not  care  about  what  you  do."  So,  I  was  a 
witness  that  workmen  have  taken  the  factories  and  I  have  read  in 
newspapers  and  have  heard  from  other  people,  that  peasants  have 
taken  the  whole  land.  According  to  the  statistical  data,  land  owners 
had  in  their  possession  about  50,000,000  desyatin  of  land.  That 
means  150,000,000  acres.  As  we  have  about  eighty  or  eighty-two  or 
eighty-five  million  peasants  this  land,  if  divided  among  them,  would 

S've  less  than  two  acres  to  a  man.  So,  when  they  had  divided  this 
nd  they  were  not  much  richer  than  they  were  before,  and,  as  the 
land  of  the  land  owners  is  better  than  theirs,  because  the  land  owners 
put  manure  on  it,  improved  it  by  using  better  agricultural  methods, 
the  peasants  did  not  want  their  own  land,  but  began  to  work  the 
land  of  the  land  owners,  and  the  result  of  it  was  that  the  grain  was 
not  increased,  and  the  crops  decreased. 

Our  best  men  say  that  we  need  in  Russia  better  agricultural  meth- 
ods to  help  our  people.  They  say  that  we  need  an  organization  of 
emigration  to  Siberia ;  we  need  to  improve  our  waste  lands  by  drain- 
age and  irrigation,  and  only  in  this  case  would  our  peasants  be 
richer. 

As  to  workmen,  after  they  had  taken  factories,  these  factories 
were  not  in  better  condition  than  they  were  before,  but  in  a  worse 
condition,  because  they  had  very  primitive  ideas  about  credits,  about 
the  system  of  buying  raw  materials  and  so  on.  I  can  cite  you  an 
instance  of  a  factory  which  was  given  to  workmen,  or,  as  they  say, 
"nationalized."  The  managers  asked  the  workmen  to  give  them 
money  to  buy  raw  materials,  and  they  answered  that  when  the  capi- 
talists were  running  it  they  had  credit,  and  demanded  that  they  get 
credit,  too.  They  were  told  that  the  capitalists  had  credit,  but  they 
had  no  credit  and  would  have  to  pay  money ;  but  they  did  not  want 
to  give  money;  they  wanted  to  run  this  factory  without  money. 

Senator  Overman.  What  kind  of  a  factory  was  that  of  which  you 
speak? 

Mr.  Krtshtofovich.  I  am  speaking  about  a  metal-working  fac- 
tory. 

Senator  Overman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Krtshtofovich.  So  they  had  to  buy  iron,  and  steel,  and  coal, 
and  everything. 

Senator  Overman.  What  became  of  that  factory?  They  could 
not  get  any  money;  what  became  of  it? 

Mr.  Krtshtofovich.  I  will  tell  you.  That  is  not  an  exception,  but 
just  one  among  a  very  large  number. 

Maj.  Humes.  Is  that  factory  running  now?  Is  it  closed  or  run- 
ning? 

Mr.  Krtshtofovich.  It  is  closed,  like  many  others. 

Maj.  Humes.  It  is  closed  ? 

Mr.  Krtshtofovich.  Because  when  the  Bolshevists  took  possession 
of  everything,  they  offered  to  turn  the  factories  and  everything  over 
to  the  workmen  and  allow  them  to  get  returns  on  them.  But  they  had 
no  credit;  they  had  no  money;  they  had  no  good  managers;  and  the 
■igineers  refused  to  work  with  them,  because  the  men  that  were  put 
En  as  heads  of  these  factories  by  the  Bolsheviki  government  were  not 
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specialists.  They  ordered  the  engineers  to  do  so-and-so,  and  the 
engineers  answered  that  it  was  impossible.  They  were  specialists 
and  knew  how  to  do  it,  and  told  them  they  could  not  do  it  their 
way.  So  they  quit ;  they  did  not  want  to  work  with  the  Bolsheviks. 
For  this  action  they  were  put  in  prison,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  I 
shall  talk  about  this  afterwards,  but  the  facts  were  these :  When  the 
factories  could  not  be  run  under  the  new  conditions,  of  course  the 
workmen  began  to  protest,  and  they  said :  "  We  can  not  sustain  such 
a  government  as  ours."  Then  the  government  began  to  move  these 
factories  from  Petrograd  to  other  cities;  sent  machinery  there;  sent 
raw  materials  and  workmen,  so  that  the  workmen  in  Petrograd  would 
not  be  in  opposition  to  them.  They  wanted  to  clear  this  atmosphere 
of  counter-revolutionists,  as  they  say. 

Senator  Sterling.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  Kerensky  gov- 
ernment as  doing  these  things? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  No,  no,  no.  I  am  talking  of  the  Bolshevik 
government.  The  Kerensky  government  was  of  very  short  duration, 
and  they  began  only  what  the  Bolshevists  continued.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  fact  that  while  both  parties  are  socialistic  parties  raanv 
socialists  now  deny  that  Bolshevists  are  socialists.  They  say  Bof- 
shevists  are  not  socialists,  they  are  communists.  While  they  branded 
themselves  as  communists  they  were  socialists  and  they  continued 
only  what  Kerensky  began. 

Senator  Sterling.  Then,  Kerensky  began  the  work  of  establishing 
the  factories  outside  of  Petrograd? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  No,  no,  no. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  No  ;  this  is  the  work  of  the  Bolshevists.  They 
did  not  want  to  establish  factories  outside  of  Petrograd,  but  they 
wanted  to  evacuate  factories  in  order  that  they  might  not  have 
to  give  up  their  positions  in  Petrograd  to  the  workmen,  and  one 
after  another  the  factories  were  closed,  and  instead  of  getting  100,000 
people  against  Bolshevism  at  Petrograd,  they  disseminated  them 
through  the  whole  northern  part  of  Russia  and  they  were  not 
of  great  opposition  in  that  way.  There  are  some  factories  there  run- 
ning now.  For  instance,  there  is  one  factory  producing  mostlv  war 
material,  but  now  they  have  tried  to  change  it  into  agricultural 
implements  and  other  machinery.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have 
been  successful.  Anyway,  there  are  thousands  of  workmen  yet  in 
Petrograd,  although  the  population  of  Petrograd  has  decreased  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  rrom  3,000,000  to  1,200,000  people,  and,  of 
course,  all  these  people  must  be  fed. 

But,  as  I  told  you,  the  peasants  do  not  produce  much  foodstuff  now; 
and  another  thing,  they  do  not  want  to  give  foodstuffs  to  the  large 
cities.  They  say,  "We  do  not  need  money  any  more.  We  have 
enough  of  monejr ;  but  we  want  shoes  and  clothes  and  nails  and  mi- 
chinery.  You  give  us  anything  of  this  kind  and  we  shall  give  yofc 
grain  and  flour  instead'."  But,  of  course,  the  Bolsheviki  have  n< "" 
ing  of  this  kind,  nothing  is  produced,  and  what  is  produced  is  pi 
duced  under  the  condition  that  they  can  not  sell  it  right  away. 

Workmen  are  now  getting,  instead  of  60  or  70  rubles  a 
400,  500,  and  600  rubles ;  but  notwithstanding  that,  their  work  is  0 
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ae-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  what  it  was  before.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
ict. 

Senator  Sterling.  Why  is  that — on  account  of  the  shorter  hours? 
Mr.  Kbyshtofovich.  No  ;  because  they  simply  do  not  want  to  work 
>r  themselves.  They  are  the  masters  of  the  position,  and  they 
ork  as  much  as  they  want,  and  they  do  not  want  to  work  well. 
here  was  a  question  at  one  time  of  introducing  the  Taylor  system 
Lto  Russian  factories,  but  every  time  the  workmen  refused  even  to 
sten  to  it,  so  Petrograd,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  Moscow,  have  very 
ttle  products  to  give  the  people. 

The  government,  to  get  these  products,  devised  this  system :  They 
Tered  the  workmen  the  right  to  choose  the  best  men  among  them- 
Jves,  say,  40,  45,  or  50  people,  and  the  government  gave  them  25 
•  30  guards,  and  they  make  a  so-called  food  detachment,  and  this 
*>d  detachment  is  given  a  special  train  and  they  go  through  the 
mntry  and  oner  tu  the  peasants  17  rubles  for  a  pood  of  grain — a 
sod  is  36  American  pounds — but  the  peasants  answer,  "  We  do  not 
ant  money.  We  want  something  like  shoes:  and,  besides,  we  can 
11  this  jffrain  for  more  than  17  rubles."  The  detachment  began  to 
ke  grain  by  force.  They  searched  the  peasants'  houses  and  took 
leir  grain  and  flour  and  anything  they  could  find,  except  a  small 
lantity  that  they  left  for  them  to  live  on.  Then  they  brought  this 
rain  to  Petrograd  and  Moscow  and  divided  it  into  two  parts,  and 
le  went  to  the  government  and  one  went  to  the  workmen  of  these 
tctories.  Besides,  the  government  sends  detachments  of  their  own, 
imposed  of  the  Red  Guards,  and  they  are  doing  the  same  work, 
{king,  first,  to  buy  for  money,  and  then  taking  by  force  and  paying 
"  rubles  a  pood. 

Senator  Sterling.  Seventeen  rubles  a  pood? 
Mr.  Kbyshtofovich.  Yes;  17  rubles  a  pood. 
Senator  Sterling.  How  much  would  that  amount  to  when  you 
insider  the  present  depreciation  of  the  paper  ruble?     How  many 
►nts  in  our  money  would  it  be  a  pood  ? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  The  depreciation  of  Russian  money  is  a  very 
implicated  question.  For  instance,  the  factory  workmen  and  Bol- 
leviki  that  get,  instead  of  60  rubles,  600  rubles,  do  not  feel  that  they 
in  count  on  this  depreciation,  but  people  who  could  spend  before 
K)  rubles,  and  are  spending  now  100  rubles,  they  have  not  100  rubles 
it  1,000  rubles.  But  if  you  want  to  know,  I  think  it  is  $1  for  36 
Hinds. 

Senator   Sterling.  You   think   that  these   17   rubles  would   be 
|uivalent  to  $1  for  the  36  pounds? 
Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Would  you  say  that,  with  the  present  deprecia- 
on  of  the  paper  ruble,  it  would  amount  to  that? 
Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes;  I  think  so;  about  seven  times  what  it 
as  before.  I  am  not  a  good  financier,  and  perhaps  I  am  mistaken. 
Senator  Sterling.  Do  the  peasants  as  a  rule  refuse  to  sell  for 
tat  amount  of  17  rubles  a  pood  ? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes,  sir;  as  a  rule.  Thejr  often  refuse  tb  sell 
,  40  and  50  rubles  a  pood,  and  I  have  told  you  just  now  why.  The 
suit  of  all  these  politics  and  policies  and  all  this  social  govern- 
ent  is  this.    On  December  13,  oef ore  I  started  from  Petrograd — 
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I  started  on  the  15th — 1  pound  of  potatoes  sold  for  6  rubles. 
Bussian  pound  is  14  ounces,  and  the  American  pound  is  16  oun 
so  1  pound  of  potatoes  was  sold  for  6  rubles  on  Friday.  On  Sa 
day  it  was  1\  rubles,  and  on  Sunday,  when  1  started  from  Petrog 
it  was  10  rubles  for  1  pound  of  potatoes.  Now,  I  will  tell  \rou  oi 
prices. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  would  be  about  $10  in  our  monew  wc 
it  not? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  No;  $5. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  mean  $5. 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes ;  for  1  pound  of  potatoes,  4  medium-s 
potatoes,  $5.  I  am  not  a  liar.  I  will  tell  you  many  other  prices, 
cause  they  were  standing  in  these  bread  lines,  and  I  was  among  t! 
myself.  I  was  buying  this  stuff  on  the  market,  and  I  know  pi 
very  well.  We  were  given  bread  on  cards  according  to  the  c 
gories.  All  the  people  were  divided  into  four  categories.  The  i 
category  was  composed  of  workmen,  the  second  was  the  families 
workmen,  the  third  category  was  professional  men,  like  doct 
bankers,  lawyers,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Wolcott.  School-teachers? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes,  sir ;  the  first  time,  school-teachers. 
I  will  tell  you  afterwards.  The  first  category  was  composed 
capitalists ;  and  every  one  who  had  under  him  some  working  pec 
one  or  two  or  more,  as,  for  instance,  a  small  storekeeper  who 
one  or  two  clerks,  went  into  the  first  category;  and  lately,  wh€ 
started  from  Petrograd,  teachers  and  professors  were  assignee 
the  first  category;  and  the  first  category  received  half  a  pounc 
bread  a  day — black  bread.    White  bread  we  did  not  see  for  two  ye 

The  second  category  received  a  quarter  of  a  pound;  the  tl 
category  one-eighth  of  a  pound;  and  the  fourth  category  one- 
teenth  of  a  pound,  if  bread  was  in  sufficient  quantity.  Otherwise, 
first  category  received  nothing  except  two  small  herrings.  Bu 
you  would  go  to  buy  bread  in  the  open  market,  the  price  for  bread 
from  18  to  20  rubles  a  pound.  When  you  bought  bread  on  the  cf 
you  paid  from  25  to  30  rubles,  but  in  the  open  market  you  had  to 
from  18  to  20  rubles.  Rye  flour  was  sold  for  from  22  to  23  ru 
a  pound. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  kind  of  bread  was  it  that  you  bought 
from  18  to  20  rubles? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Black  bread;  rye  bread.     I  told  you  that 
did  not  see  white  bread  for  two  years;  and  if  white  flour  cam* 
Petrograd — one  carload  or  two  carloads — they  were  taken  by 
Red  Army  men.    They  did  not  go  to  the  other  people.    Sugar 
80  rubles  a  pound. 

Senator  Sterling.  Per  pound? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Per  pound. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  would  be  $40. 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  If  the  ruble  was  worth  as  much  as  it  used  to 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes.  Tea  was  selling  for  100  rubles  a  pou 
butter,  60  rubles;  pork,  50  rubles;  peas,  22,  23,  and  24  rubles:  ej 
4  and  5  rubles  apiece — for  one  egg ;  milk  &|-glass  bottles,  9  mole 

Senator  Wolcott.  Two  and  one-half  glass  bottles? 
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Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes,  sir:  9  rubles. 

Senator  Wolcott.  How  much  is  that — a  quart,  a  pint,  or  what? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  I  think  it  is  half  a  pint  or  something  like 
that.  Salt  fish,  like  herrings  and  so  on,  sold  for  from  7  to  9  rubles  a 
pound.  Salt,  ordinary  table  salt,  3  rubles  per  pound.  Such  things 
like  rice  or  macaroni  we  did  not  see  for  one  vear  and  a  half. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  about  beans? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  No  l>eans,  no  peas,  nothing  of  that  kind.  The 
time  that  I  started  from  Petrograd  you  could  eat  only  a  little  bread, 
salt  fish,  and  drink  a  little  tea,  and  that  is  all. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  about  beans  and  peas  ?  Are  they  not  pro- 
duced in  considerable  quantities  in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  They  are  produced,  but  the  peasants,  gen- 
erally, do  not  want  to  give  them  to  this  government.  We  are  pro- 
ducing beans  and  peas  and  lentils  and  rice,  and  everything,  because 
in  the  Caucasus  we  have  large  rice  fields. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  tne  peasants  successful  in  many  instances 
in  keeping  the  grain  they  produced  from  the  Red  Guard  and  others 
who  were  out  searching  for  it? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Well,  of  course,  Russia  is  a  very  large  coun- 
try; and  although  the  BoNheviki  are  now  only  in  one-quarter  of 
European  Russia,  in  my  estimation,  under  the  government  are  from 
12  to  13  governments,  because  in  these  houses  people  are  fighting 
with  them,  like  the  Ukrainian  people  and  the  Don  people  and  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Caucasus  and  so  on,  and  the  northern  part  of  Russia 
under  the  BoLsheviki  comprises  almost  one-quarter  of  the  whole  of 
Russia,  with  from  12  to  13  governments. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  would  the  peasants 
resist  by  force  the  searching  parties  that  went  out  to  get  their  grain 
or  other  produce,  or  were1  they  successful  in  concealing  it  or  hiding 
it.  sometimes? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Well,  sir,  our  people  are  a  very  good-natured 
people.  They  begin  to  protest  only  when  they  can  not  bear  condi- 
tions any  more.  Lately  they  began  to  protest,  and  they  even  gath- 
ered together  and  tried  to  make  some  opposition,  but  they  were 
without  arms.  When  I  shall  talk  about  intervention  it  will  be  the 
end  of  my  talk.  Sometimes  they  say  the  Russian  people  can  not 
oppose  the  handful  of  Bolsheviki  because  they  have  no  arms.  That 
is  the  only  reason.  They  tried  to  protest  and  they  tried  to  conceal 
in  vain.  If  a  food-searching  detachment  or  a  food-searching  party 
comes  to  some  village  they  can  not  conceal.  How  can  they  conceal  ? 
If  you  put  grain  into  the  earth  it  will  rot.  They  have  no  special 
places  to  conceal  it,  and  the  grain  is  taken,  but  it  does  not  help 
much,  as  you  can  see  from  my  description  of  the  prices.  It  does  not 
help  much,  because  besides  this  condition  transportation  is  in  a 
fearful  condition,  too.  I  told  you  about  getting  these  products  in. 
and  about  some  distribution,  but  the  pity  is  that  the  people  in  this 
government  are  completely  inexperienced.  Sometimes  they  bring  in 
some  vegetables,  they  bring  in  a  load  of  vegetables  into  Petrograd, 
but  they  do  not  know  how  to  keep  them,  and  very  often  carloads  of 
potatoes  and  cabbage  are  frozen  and  spoiled  or  rot,  and  that  is  the 
condition  when  a  pound  of  potatoes  is  selling  for  10  rubles.  Car- 
loads of  potatoes  are  spoiled  on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  these 
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tropic,  who  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  these  potatoes.  They 
have  had  no  experience.  In  Switzerland  and  in  France  the  refugees 
were  talking  and  talking  and  writing  socialistic  pamphlets,  who  did 
not  know  how  to  keep  potatoes  or  cabbage.  Well,  sir,  it  is  a  very 
interesting  thing. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  know  it  is. 

Mr.  Kkyhhtofvich.  And,  besides  these  refuges,  most  of  the  peo- 
ple Hint  are  governing  Russia  now  are  Jews.  I  am  not  against  clews 
in  general.  They  are  a  very  capable  and  energetic  people,  but,  as 
you  Americans  say,  the  right  man  must  be  in  the  right  place.  Their 
place  is  in  the  commission  houses,  in  banks,  in  the  offices,  but  not  in 
I  he  government  of  a  fine  agricultural  country.  They  do  not  under- 
Nlnml  anything  about  agriculture,  about  production,  about  keeping 
imilerials,  and  about  distribution.  They  do  not  know  anything 
about  those  things  at  all. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  mean  those  that  are  in  charge  of  the  Bol- 
hheviki,  do  vou  not? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  I  am  talking  about  the  Bolsheviki;  because, 
if  you  take  our  Bolshevik  government.  Lenine  is  a  Russian  and  all 
theae  constellations  that  are  turning  around  this  sun  are  Jews.  They 
lni\e  changed  their  names.  For  instance,  Trotsky  is  not  Trotsky, 
hut  Bronstein.    We  have  Apfelbaum,  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  you  a  Russian? 

Mr.  Kkyhiitofovich.  I  am  a  south  Russian;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Why  did  you  leave  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  I  came  back. 

Senator  Overman.  You  live  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Your  home  is  here? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  country? 

Mr.  KiiYsiiTOFovicn.  I  have  lived  in  this  country  for  16  years,  and 
my  family  has  be^n  living  here  for  24  years.  We  have  a  farm  in 
( 'ulifornia  and  I  came  here  for  a  few  days,  and  expect  to  go  to  Cali- 
fornia and  humbly  ask  for  citizenship,  because  I  think  I  have  all  the 
lights  for  it. 

Hon a tor  Sterung.  When  were  you  last  in  Russia?  You  may  have 
Hiatal  it  at  the  beginning  of  your  examination,  but  I  was  not  here. 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  On  the  15th  of  December  I  left  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  getting  out? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Well.  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  an  interesting 
(lung,  too.  You  see  this  passport?  This  is  a  foreign  passport 
I  *  ut  li*i-  the  Imperial  Government,  if  I  wanted  a  passport,  I  went  tot 
loeitl  police  office  and  asked  for  a  certificate  that  they  had  nothing  - 
against  mv  goimr  abroad,  and  I  took  the  certificate  and  went  to  the  ^ 
tvutrul  police  office  and  presented  it  and  told  them  I  wanted  a  pass- 
port to  go  abroad,  and  in  a  few  days  I  received  it.  They  made  everv  v 
thing  very  plain,  very  convenient,  very  easy.  Under  the  socialistic 
y\»\ormnc*nt,  to  get  this  passport  I  had  to  go  to  our  house  coupefl, 
ttiniiod  of  the  poorest  people  living  in  this  house,  and  it  is  called  the  1. 
Stiuse  poor  people's  committee,  and  I  asked  for  a  certificate  thatllg 
wan  loaving  this  house.  This  certificate  I  would  take  to  the  loed 
jvHoo  station,  and  they  put  a  stamp  on  it.  and  then  I  go  to  a  jwfr 
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iary  commission  and  get  another  certificate  that  I  am  not  under 
heir  jurisdiction  for  any  crime,  and  return  again  to  the  local  police 
bation,  they  put  a  stamp  on  it,  and  there  is  a  man  who  puts  another 
tamp  on  it,  and  then  I  go  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  ask 
or  this  passport,  and  in  from  two  weeks  to  two  months  I  may  get  it, 
nd  I  pay  for  it  40  rubles;  and  any  time  from  two  weeks  to  two 
lonths  it  is  given  to  me,  and  for  it  I  paid  40  rubles.  Then  I  go  to 
lie  minister  of  the  interior  and  ask  permission  to  cross  the  frontier, 
nd  it  is  given  to  me.  Then,  when  I  wanted  to  go  abroad  I  was  told 
bat  I  must  go  to  the  military  control,  and  in  the  military  control  I 
ound  a  young  Jew,  about  22  or  23  years  old,  and  he  asked  me  what 

wanted.  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  go  abroad,  and  he  told  me  I  could 
ot  go.  I  told  him  I  had  permission  from  the  minister  of  foreign 
ffairs  and  from  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  asked  him  why  he 
id  not  want  to  give  me  permission.  He  said :  "  I  will  not  give  you 
ermission ;  I  will  not  give  anyone  permission."  I  told  him  I  knew 
f  other  people  who  were  going  abroad,  and  that  there  was  a  steam- 
trip  going  to  sail  the  next  day  from  Petrograd  to  Stockholm,  but  he 
lid :  "  I  will  not  allow  any  steamship  to  go  there." 

Well,  I  went  to  the  steamship  office  and  asked  them  whether  their 
beamer  would  sail  the  next  day,  and  they  told  me  it  would.  I  asked 
hem  if  it  would  carry  passengers,  and  they  told  me  it  would;  and  at 
tie  same  time  one  little  man,  a  Jew,  came  in  and  asked  for  a  ticket 
nd  it  was  given  to  him.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  Stockholm, 
nd  he  said:  "No;  I  am  buying  a  ticket  for  another  man."    " But," 

said,  "  how  about  getting  permission  of  the  military  control  ? " 
Oh,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  jjpt  it."    "  But  the  office  is  closed.    It  is  now 

o'clock,  and  the  office  is  open  only  until  12."  "  Oh,"  he  says,  "  I 
hall  get  permission."  I  asked  him  if  he  could  get  permission  for 
ie,  and  he  looked  at  me  and  said,  "  No,  sir ;  I  can  not."  It  was  f  or- 
iinate  that  I  did  not  get  a  ticket  on  that  steamer,  because  I  read  in 
ie  newspapers  afterwards  that  only  10  passengers  were  on  this 
beamer.  They  were  Bolsheviki  who  were  going  there  for  some  rea- 
m;  and  in  Finland,  at  Helsingfors,  this  steamer  was  detained  and 
11  these  people  were  taken  from  the  steamer  and  put  in  jail. 

Maj.  Humes.  How  did  you  get  out?  Go  on  and  finish  the  story. 
low  did  you  succeed  in  getting  out  t 

Mr.  KirrSHTOFOViCH.  Well,  sir,  when  I  obtained  this  passport  I 
rent  to  the  Swedish  consulate;  and  I  have  good  friends  here  in 
jnerica.  They  asked  permission  from  the  American  Government 
3r  me  to  come  here,  ana  the  Swedish  consulate  received  this  permis- 
on  from  Washington,  and  I  was  given  the  assistance  of  the  Swedish 
nd  Norwegian  consulates;  but  I  could  not  cross  the  Norwegian 
order  without  permission  of  the  military  officials,  so  I  tried  to 
scape  without  permission,  and  I  found  an  organization  that  was 
oing  this  business.  I  paid  1,500  rubles  for  that.  From  the  station 
leloostrov  I  was  taken  by  two  men.  I  had  very  little  with  me — 
ndy  this  suit  which  I  am  now  wearing  and  four  changes  of  under- 
ear.  One  man  took  my  little  ^rip— another  one  was  with  me — 
id  we  crossed  the  river,  which  is  the  border  line  between  Russia 
nd  Finland;  and  in  Finland  the  three  of  us  were  taken  by  White 
nards.    They  were  very  kind  to  us  and  helped  us  in  every  respect. 
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Mr.  Kryshtopovich.  Another  party  are  swindlers,  and  a  third 
>arty  is  a  two-legged  herd. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  ? 

Mr.  Krystofovich.  A  two-legged  herd. 

Senator  Wolcott.  A  two-legged  herd? 

Mr.  KryshtOfovich.  Yes,  sir.  You  asked  me  my  opinion.  This 
s  my  opinion — a  two-legged  herd,  because  other  animals  have  four 
egs  and  they  make  a  herd,  but  these  ones  have  but  two. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  are  two-legged  beasts,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Kryshtopovich.  A  two-legged  herd.    That  is  my  opinion,  I 

Maj.  Humes.  Well,  as  they  classify  the  citizens  of  Russia,  did  they 
reat  you  as  belonging  to  the  bourgesie,  or  what  class  did  they  put 
rou? 

Mr.  Kryshtopovich.  My  position  was  an  exceptional  one.  As  I 
old  you,  I  lived  in  a  house  where  workmen  lived.  Across  the 
treet  there  was  about  60  acres  of  vacant  land.  The  inhabitants  of 
>ur  house  wanted  to  rent  that  land  from  the  owner  and  convert  it 
nto  a  vegetable  garden,  because,  as  I  told  you,  vegetables  were  very, 
ery  expensive. 

As  I  am  an  agriculturist  they  invited  me  to  show  them  how  to 
>low  this  land,  how  to  plant  their  vegetables  and  take  care  of  them. 
Jo  I  did,  and  I  worked  in  this  garden  with  them,  and  we  had  a  large 
rop  of  vegetables.  When  other  people,  for  instance,  at  that  time,  in 
September,  bought  cabbage  from  us,  we  charged  them  2£  rubles  or  3 
ubles  a  pound,  while  we  sold  them  to  ourselves  at  1  ruble  90  kopecks. 
Pherefore,  they  did  not  look  on  me  as  a  bourgeois,  as  a  capitalist,  be- 
ause  they  knew  that  I  was  living  in  a  very  modest  apartment  with 
rot  little  furniture.  Almost  all  my  clothes  and  other  things  were 
aken  in  October  by  anarchists,  so  1  did  not  have  very  much.  They 
Lad  taken  everything  I  had. 

Maj.  Humes.  You  say  you  rented  that  land  ? 

Mr.  Kryshtopovich.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  I  thought  all  the  land  was  nationalized.  From 
rhom  did  you  rent  it? 

Mr.  Kryshtopovich.  We  rented  it  from  the  owner ;  but  the  Govern- 
aent  did  not  agree  with  us,  and  one  morning  they  came  to  us  and 
old  us  not  to  pay  rent  to  the  owner  because  that  land  belonged  to  the 
Jovernment  and  they  would  not  allow  us  to  pay  this  money  to  the 
wner  of  the  land. 

Maj.  Humes.  But  they  collected  the  rent,  all  right?  They  collected 
he  rent  themselves? 

Mr.  Kryshtopovich.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  So,  I  say  they  did  not  look  on  me  as  a  capi- 
alist  or  anyone  that  could  harm  them.  And  besides,  T  was  acquainted 
rith  many  of  these  people  who  were  living  in  our  house  and  every - 
•ne  knew  that  I  did  not  belong  to  any  partv  at  all ;  and  when  asked 
rhy  I  did  not  work  with  the  Government  1  always  answered  that  I 
v*s  61  years  old,  had  worked  all  my  life,  and  being  tired,  wanted  to 
etire;  but  I  was  looking  mostly  to  the  time  when  I  could  escape 
rom  this — those  socialistic  governments.  I  could  not  do  it.  I  had 
little  money  in  the  bank.    It  was  enough  at  that  time  to  get  to  the 
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United  States,  but  one  morning  it  was  confiscated  and  I  was  allowed 
to  draw  only,  for  the  first  time,  ISO  rubles,  then  250  rubles,  and 
finally  it  was  increased  to  500  rubles;  so,  I  drew  them  little  by  little, 
had  to  spend  them  for  food,  and  finally  had  no  money  at  all,  and  no 
possibilities  to  get  here.  However,  fortunately,  one  of  my  American 
friends  loaned  me  money  to  get  away  from  there.  <- 

Senator  Wolgott.  How  many  people  were  left  in  Petrograd  when 
you  left  there,  did  you  hear  it  stated?  •  *~ 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  In  what  direction? 

Senator  Wolcott.  How  many  people  were  in  Petrograd;  whit 
was  thepopulation  of  Petrograd  when  you  left? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes,  yes.    It  was  1,200,000  instead  of  3,000,- 

000  as  it  was  two  years  ago — only  one-third  left,  because  they  hid 
nothing  to  eat;  and  another  thing,  they  are  all  terrorized.  Terror  is 
not  an  invention,  gentlemen,  it  exists.  I  had  an  acquaintance  of 
mine  living  in  the  same  house,  on  the  same  floor,  and  one  Sunday 
afternoon  I  went  to  visit  him.  He  was  clerk  in  a  bank — a  bank  in- 
spector— and  I  stayed  there  until  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  then 

1  said  goodnight.  As  I  opened  the  door  to  leave  I  saw  seven  or  eight 
people^  Red  Guards,  and  the  secretary  of  our  house  committee,  wno 
was  with  them,  told  me  to  go  home  quickly  and  I  went. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  these  Bed  Guards  armed  ? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes,  sir ;  yes,  sir.  This  man  was  questioned 
from  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was 
then  taken  and  put  in  jail,  and  was  kept  in  jail.  When  he  and  his 
wife  asked  the  Government  why  he  was  arrested  and  why  he  was  pot 
in  jail  no  one  answered  them.  They  said  only:  "He  is  a  counter- 
revolutionary and  he  is  opposed  to  the  Government ; "  and,  when  he 
said  he  was  working  all  the  time  they  said,  "  Never  mind,  you  did 
sabotage;  you  did  not  work  as  well  as  you  should,"  and  so  on,  but  the 
direct  cause  was  not  presented  against  him.  Finally,  he  contracted 
spotted  typhoid  fever  and  was  transferred  to  the  hospital,  and  I  do 
not  know  about  his  fate  now.  This  is  not  an  exceptional  case,  but 
there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  these  cases.  They  are  occurring 
every  day. 

Senator  Sterling.  So  his  offense  was  because  he  did  not  engage  in 
sabotage,  as  you  say,  did  not  engage  in  hindering  the  operation  of 
the  factory  or  industry ;  was  that  it? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  He  worked  in  the  bank,  but  he  did  not  want 
to  support  the  Bolshevists,  and  he  did  not  want  to  be  one  of  their 
creed. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  If  you  go  to  a  Bolshevist  and  ask  for  work 
they  say,  "All  right,  are  you  a  Bolshevist?"    If  you  answer  no,  they 
ask  you  to  what  party  you  belong.    If  you  say  you  do  not  belong  to 
any  party  at  all  they  say  they  will  give  you  work  only  on  condition 
that  you  bring  them  indorsements  from  some  Bolshevik  party  or 
some  prominent  Bolshevik.    Only  when  vou  do  that  are  you  to  bo 
given  work,  and  if  you  support  them.    If  you  do  not  support  than 
you  do  not  get  work.    You  read  in  the  papers,  of  course,  that  tb 
'famous  Maxim  Gorky  is  trying  to  induce  intelligent  people  to  woe 
with  the  Bolsheviki.   That  is  true.   They  organize  meetings  and*] 
*  There  is  enough  of  discord;  there  is  enough  of  sabotage;  copaa^ 
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is;  work  with  us;  we  shall  give  you  work;"  and  as  soon  as  anyone 
tsks  for  work  he  is  told  what  I  have  said  before — "  bring  us  some 
certificate  that  you  are  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Bolsheviki. v 

Senator  Sterling.  What  kind  of  work  do  they  give  men  who  say 
hey  are  Bolshevists,  and  are  willing  to  join  them?  They  can  not 
jive  them  work  in  factories,  because  they  are  closed  for  the  most 
>art. 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  I  say,  mostly  for  intelligent  people,  for 
specialists ;  but  for  workmen,  workmen  mostly  do  not  know  to  what 
>olitical  creed  they  belong.  They  are  working  in  some  factories  that 
ire  running,  and  they  are  doing  what  the  Bolsheviki  say. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  you  over  there  representing  any  interests 
n  this  country?  Were  you  a  representative  of  some  concern  over 
here? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Here? 

Senator  Overman.  Over  in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Russia? 

Senator  Overman.  Yes.    What  was  your  business  there  ? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  I  say,  I  was  working  with  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture. 

Senator  Overman.  To  this  country? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  In  Russia,  and  for  four  years  I  was  repre- 
entative  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  St.  Louis. 

Senator  Overman.  Representative  of  the  Russian  Government  ? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  les,  sir;  as  agricultural  agent.  It  was  my 
>roposition  to  establish  an  agricultural  agency  in  the  United  States 
x>r  facilitating  the  buying  of  machinery,  introducing  into  Russia 
American  machinerv  and  seeds,  and  so  on;  and  I  established  it,  or- 
ganized it,  and  can  it  for  four  years.  Then  I  asked  permission  to  be 
ransferred  to  Petrograd  to  organize  a  cotton  business  there,  but  I 
vas  not  successful,  because  the  minister  at  that  time  was  a  share- 
lolder  of  a  large  company  that  did  not  like  this  work. 

Senator  Sterling.  During  what  year  did  you  represent  the  Min- 
ster of  Agriculture  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  In  this  country  ? 

Senator  Sterung.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  From  1909  to  1912. 

Senator  Sterling.  Inclusive? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes;  inclusive;  but  for  the  last  two  years  I 
lid  not  work  at  all.  I  ate  my  money  that  I  gathered  before — a  little 
lum — and  was  not  living,  but  starving.    I  lost  37  pounds  at  that  time. 

I  have  been  present  here  for  three  days  and  nave  heard  most  of 
;he  things  that  have  been  told  you,  and  would  not  like  to  reiterate 
vhat  has  already  been  said,  but  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
o  some  special  questions.  For  instance,  they  told  you  about  banks. 
[  wish  to  tell  you  about  the  budget  of  this  government.  For  the 
ast  half  of  the  year  1918  their  budget,  on  paper,  was  26,000,000,000 
nbles,  and  that  is  for  only  one  quarter  part  of  European  Russia. 
Jnder  the  Imperial  Government  the  budget  for  the  whole  of  Russia 
ras  less  than  3,000,000,000.  It  was  2,300,000,000 ;  2,400,000,000,  about 
hat  amount.  But  under  the  Bolsheviki  government  for  one-half 
ear,  for  one  quarter  of  the  whole  of  European  Russia,  the  budget 
ras  26,000,000,000  rubles. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Why  not  for  the  whole  of  Eussia?  Because 
they  did  not  have  control  of  it? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  was  it^ 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes,  sir.  And  this  article  I  read  about  reve- 
nue— unfortunately  I  could  not  get  it  out  of  Russia,  because  in  Fin- 
land they  do  not  allow  the  Bolsheviki  literature  to  be  brought  into 
the  country,  but  I  wish  I  could  show  you  this  article.  They  say  that 
the  budget  is  twenty-six  billion,  while  the  income  is  only  twelve  and 
one-half,  while  the  deficit  is  made  up  by  contributions  from  wealthy 
people.    There  was  thirteen  and  a  half  billion  deficit. 

Maj.  Humes.  You  say  13,000,000,000  is  the  contribution  from 
the  wealthy  people? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  No;  ten. 

Maj.  Humes.  Ten  billions? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes. 

Maj.  Humes.  They  use  the  word  contribution,  not  as  meaning  a 
vpluntary  contribution,  do  they  not,  but  a  forced  payment?  In  otner 
words,  it  is  money  that  is  forcibly  taken  away  from  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Humes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  You  were  told  about  commerce ;  you  were  told 
about  factories.  Now  I  will  let  you  know  something  about  oil  and 
coal  production.    It  is  a  very  interesting  thing.    When  I  left  Petro- 

fad,  Petrograd  had  no  fuel.  A  pile  01  firewood  7  feet  by  7  feet  by 
feet  was  worth  1,800  rubles^— ordinary  birch  firewood.  At  the 
same  time  the  city  of  Petrograd  is  surrounded  by  peat  lands,  and  only 
130,  140,  or  150  versts — or  75  or  80  miles — from  Petrograd  there  are 
coal  mines.  Although  the  forests  are  plentiful  around  Petrograd, 
and  peat  lands  are  plentiful  and  coal  fields  are  plentiful,  Petrograd 
was  without  fuel.    Why  ?    Because  firewood  was  not  brought  in. 

The  steamers  and  barges  on  the  river  were  nationalized  and  stayed 
idle.  They  do  not  know  how  to  make  peat  fuel,  ho  wto  exploit  coal 
mines ;  and  the  winters  in  Petrograd  are  very  serious,  and  very  long. 
From  October  until  May  you  must  heat  houses  day  by  day.  What 
those  poor  people  are  doing  now  I  do  not  know.  Oil  could  not  be 
brought  from  Baku  in  the  south.  Coal  could  not  be  brought  from 
Poland,  because  they  were  fighting  in  the  west.  Firewood  could  not 
be  brought  on  the  other  railroads  from  the  east,  because  they  were 
fighting  in  the  east,  and  firewood  could  not  be  brought  from  the 
north,  because  they  were  fighting  in  the  north.  They  were  fighting 
in  the  north,  south,  west,  and  east. 

Senator  Overman.  How  did  you  keep  warm?  How  did  you  keep 
from  freezing? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  know  what  they  are 
doing  now.  I  think  besides  hunger  and  starvation,  they  are  freezing 
now.  We  have  every  kind  of  heating,  beginning  with  Hollana 
heaters  down  to  steam  heating  and  hot-water  heating  and  so  on,  but 
no  fuel  to  heat  with. 

Perhaps  you  want  to  know  what  effect  is  produced  by  these  de- 
crees, these  rulings  of  this  socialistic  government,  on  the  social  life 
and  the  individual  life  of  the  people.  I  can  tell  you  in  a  few 
words. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Before  passing  to  that,  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
a  question  in  regard  to  the  fuel  supply.  Have  you  any  coal  mines  in 
Russia? 

Mr.  Krtshtofovich.  Yes ;  plenty  of  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  any  nearer  than  Baku  ? 

Mr.  Krtshtofovich.  Yes,  I  told  you  that  only  70  miles  from 
Petrograd  there  are  coal  mines. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  did  not  get  that. 

Mr.  Krtshtofovich.  They  are  excellent,  and  very  many  of  them, 
and  near  Petrograd,  because  I  tell  everything  concerning  the  north- 
em  part,  and  not  south  of  the  fifty-second  parallel,  because  the  Bol- 
sheviki have  their  power  only  as  far  south  as  the  fifty -second  parallel. 
South  of  that  is  tne  Ukraine.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  power 
they  have  in  the  Ukraine,  as  they  are  fighting  there,  too.  Everyone 
is  fighting. 

Senator  Overman.  Fighting  in  the  nighttime  and  fighting  in  the 
davtime  and  fighting  all  over  the  town. 

Mr.  Krtshtofovich.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  fighting,  fighting,  fighting, 
and  no  end.  The  Bolsheviki  are  fighting  all  other  parties,  and  I  am 
sure  that  if  another  party  should  take  the  power  in  their  hands  they 
would  begin  to  fight  the  other  ones.  I  will  tell  about  this  just  in 
the  end. 

Now,  I  begin  with  churches.  As  you  know,  gentlemen,  the  Rus- 
sians are  a  very  religious  people.  Like  here  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  very  many  denominations  there,  but  most  of  the  people  be- 
long to  the  Greek  Church.  Of  course,  the  priests  and  religious  peo- 
Sle  are  not  very  pleasant  to  the  Bolsheviki,  because  the  Bolsheviki 
eny  any  religion  or  any  religious  sentiment.  They  oppose  the  Rus- 
sian clergy  and  the  Russian  clergy  oppose  the  Bolsheviki,  and  the 
Russian  priests  are  treated  very  badly.  For  instance,  they  are  set 
to  do  street  work,  cleaning  the  streets,  paving  streets,  digging  ditches, 
and  so  on.  The  workmen  told  me  several  times,  "  The  Bolsheviki  are 
sending  out  priests  to  work  in  the  streets.  Why  do  they  not  send 
their  rabbis?  "  And  that  is  true.  The  Jewish  rabbis  are  not  sent 
to  work  on  the  streets.  The  Bolsheviki  are  opposing  religion  to  such 
an  extent  that  lately  when  I  was  going  to  Petrograd  they  raised  a 
question  of  teaching  atheism  in  the  schools.  They  boast  that  they 
have  opened  so  many  schools,  but  they  do  not  say  that  they  closed  as 
many  schools  as  they  opened.  We  had  schools  in  connection  with  the 
churches,  in  connection  with  every  church  there  was  a  school,  and 
all  these  schools  are  closed  now. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  those  church  schools  what  might  be 
termed  free  schools?    Were  they  open  to  all  children? 

Mr.  Krtshtofovich.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  open  to  all  children,  and 
they  had  a  subsidy  from  the  government  like  the  state  schools,  only 
the  difference  was  that  in  the  church  schools  religion  was  taught  a 
little  more  than  in  the  common  schools.  In  the  common  schools 
religion  was  taught  some,  but  in  the  church  schools  religion  was 
taught  more. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  there  was  no  tuition  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Krtshtofovich.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  There  was  a  tuition  fee  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Krtshtofovich.  No  ;  they  were  all  free. 

Now,  about  the  newspapers.  We  had  not  as  many  newspapers  as 
you  have  here  in  America,  but  still  we  had  some,  and  some  good  ones, 
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but  in  seven  or  eight  months  they  were  all  closed  except  the  Bolshevik 
papers.  The  BoTsheviki  did  not  allow  them  to  publish  any  papers 
except  the  Bolshevik  papers.  They  did  not  allow  any  pamphlets  to 
be  published  against  Bolshevism.  No  book,  no  paper,  and  no  pam- 
phlet; and  no  word  can  be  told  against  Bolshevism  in  Russia. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  some  of  the  papers  change  and  become 
Bolshevik  papers? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  any  of  them.  One 
paper  that  was  edited  by  Maxim  Gorky  tried  to  be  between  two 
chairs,  as  we  say  in  Russia,  but  he  was  not  successful  and  was  ordered 
to  quit  it.  Now,  there  are  in  Petrograd  only  three  or  four  Bolshevik 
papers  and  nothing  else. 

Senator  Sterling.  Where  is  Maxim  Gorky  now  i  Is  he  in  Petro- 
grad? 

Mr.  1£ryshtofovich.  I  think  he  went  to  Paris  as  the  head  of  some 
committee  that  was  sent  by  the  Bolsheviks  to  try  to  get  into  the 

feace  of  conference :  but,  of  course,  they  were  denied  all  the  time,  and 
do  not  know  where  he  is  now. 

Senator  Sterling.  He  is  a  recognized  Bolshevik,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Now? 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  That  is  true.  Before,  he  was  in  opposition  to 
the  Bolshevik  government,  but  finally  he  adopted  all  their  teachings 
and  helped  them,  and  that  is  a  great  pity,  because  he  is  a  very 
talented  man. 

You  have  heard  about  the  persecution  of  the  Russian  intelligentsia. 
The  Bolsheviks  know  very  well  that  intelligent  people  understand 
better  than  the  ignorant  all  their  decrees  and  all  their  teachings,  and 
they  are  fighting  those  people  unmercifully. 

f  mentioned  that  we  have  in  Russia  25  political  parties,  and  among 
them  several  socialistic  parties.  We  have  already  had  two  of  them 
governing  us,  and  you  see  the  results.  But  if  some  party  like  the 
Mensheviks — the  Social  Democrats  are  divided  into  two  groups,  the 
Bolsheviks  and  the  Mensheviks — if  the  Mensheviks  were  in  control  of 
the  Government,  they  would  fight  the  Bolsheviks  and  others,  so.  in 
my  opinion,  if  Russia  will  be  let  alone,  this  continuous  fighting  will 
last  at  least  for  20  or  25  years  to  come. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  opportunities  would  that  condition  of 
things  give  Germany  in  Russia,  for  German  exploitation  of  Russia, if 
that  state  of  disorder  and  anarchy  should  continue  for  20  or  25  years, 
as  you  say? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Of  course,  Germany  did  not  count  well  what 
rosults  would  follow  from  their  efforts  to  introduce  Bolshevism 
in  Russia.  They  thought  that  Bolshevism  would  ruin  Russia- 
Russian  industry,  Russian  financial  power,  and  so  on — and  at  that 
lime  they  would  conquer  the  allies  and  would  come  to  Russia  and 
r;tnl>lish  order  and  be  the  masters  of  all  the  world;  but,  of  course, 
yon  know  better  than  T  do  that  they  were  not  successful  in  this 
oiilrrprise. 

Senator  Overman.  You  have  lived  among  the  peasants  and  von 
Imvi*  lived  among  the  workingmen.  What  is  their  feeling  against 
(he  llolsheviks? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovich.  Well,  sir,  that  is  a  very  interesting  question, 
of  course.     Of  course,  the  workmen  were  for  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
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merit:  but  little  by  little,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  they  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  conditions.  They  were  very  glad  when  they  re- 
ceived 400,  500,  and  600  rubles  a  month,  instead  of  60  and  70,  when 
the  factories  were  running,  but  they  were  dissatisfied  when  the  fac- 
tories stopped.  Of  course,  they  were  paid  six  weeks'  pay,  but  it  was 
not  enough  for  the  seventh  week;  so  they  began  to  protest,  but  all 
these  protests  were  quenched  by  showing  them  armed  red  guards  and 
so  on.  As  I  told  you,  they  were  dispersed  from  Petrograd  to  dif- 
ferent cities,  and  those  that  are  left  in  Petrograd  are  more  and  more 
dissatisfied  with  the  Bolshevik  government. 

Xow,  about  the  peasants.  The  peasants  were  on  the  side  of  the 
Bolsheviks  only  for  the  reason  that  the  Bolsheviks  gave  them  all  the 
hind:  but  as  soon  as  the  peasants  were  in  possession  of  this  land, 
they  thought  that  the  Bolsheviks  were  not.  necessary  for  them  anv 
more,  and  especially  when  the  Bolsheviks  began  to  take  their  prod- 
ucts, as  grain,  flour,  cattle,  and  so  on,  thev  began  to  be  resentful 
against  the  Bolsheviks,  and  now  most  of  the  peasants  are  in  open 
revolt  against  the  Bolsheviks.  When  I  was  starting  from  Petrograd, 
I  heard  from  many  people  that  in  the  government  of  Tula  they 
caught  the  Bolshevik  leaders  and  buried  them  alive  in  the  earth. 

Senator  Overman.  Buried  them  alive? 

Mr.  Ivrthhtofovich.  Yes,  sir.  You  ask  me  now  if  the  workmen 
are  against  the  Bolshevik  government,  or  if  the  peasants  are  against 
the  Bolshevik  government,  or  if  the  Bolshevik  government  will  exist 
perhaps  one  or  two  months  more,  and  then  will  be  obliged  to  run 
away.  It  is  not  quite  so,  gentlemen.  The  Bolshevik  government  has 
behind  it  two  interesting  organizations.  These  are  Lett  sharp  shoot- 
ers and  Chinamen.  I  think  that  the  Lett  sharp  shooters  are  between 
•2.">,000  and  30.000  people.  They  are  very  faithful  to  the  Bolsheviks. 
They  are  getting  a  large  salary,  are  fed  well,  are  clothed  well;  and. 
besides,  they  can  not  go  home  because1  at  home  they  will  be  hanged 
all  as  one  man.  The  people  at  home  have  told  them  many  times, 
"Quit  this  business  and  go  home,  otherwise  we  will  not  let  you  go 
home.M  They  did  not  pay  attention,  and  now  they  can  not  go  home. 
Tliev  must  work  for  the  Bolsheviks  to  the  end. 

Senator  Sterling.  To  what  province  do  they  belong — Esthonia.. 
Courland,  or  what? 

Mr.  Krtshtofovich.  I  can  not  tell,  sir.  I  think  thev  are  dissemi- 
nated from  several  provinces  of  the  northwest  of  Russia — Courland, 
the  government  of  Grodno  and  Kovno. 

Senator  Sterling.  Esthonia? 

Mr.  Krtshtofovich.  Esthonia,  yes.  As  to  the  Chinamen,  there 
are  now  8,000  Chinamen  or  more  in  the  Russian  guard  and  two 
Chinese  officers.  They  are  fed  well,  clothed  well,  and  are  happy. 
Thev  have  round  faces  now,  shiny,  and  like  to  work  more  and  more 
ior  the  Bolsheviks,  and  the  Bolsheviks  want  more  and  more  China- 
men, and  I  have  heard  that  they  sent  to  China  their  emissaries  to 
get  more  Chinamen  from  China,  to  bring  them  through  Turkestan 
and  use  them  as  red  guards.  As  the  workmen  and  peasants  have 
no  arms,  only  a  little  force  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  subjugation. 
These  two  causes — one  that  we  have  so  many  political  parties,  and 
the  other  that  disarmed  people  can  not  fight  armed  ones — puts  the 
] ues t ion  of  intervention  to  the  front. 
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Senator  Sterling.  With  proper  encouragement  and  aid,  would  the 
several  parties  in  Russia  be  united  against  the  Bolshevism? 

Mr.  Kryshtofovioh.  Well,  it  can  be  done,  I  think.  Several 
measures  can  be  taken  in  a  very  peacefid  way.  As  for  mvself,  1 
would  say  that  two  very  strong  props  can  be  taken  from  tKc  Bol- 
shevik system.     One  is  currency,  and  another  one  is  paper. 

Now,  look  here,  gentlemen.  Until  lately  they  issued  so-called 
Kerensky  paper,  greenbacks,  Kerensky  paper  money.  Whv  did  they 
issue  Kerensky  paper  money  and  not  paper  money  of  tneir  own! 
We  must  ask  what  paper  money  is.  It  is  a  note  which  when  pre- 
sented to  the  treasury  must  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver,  and  it  must 
be  signed  with  the  name  of  a  responsible  man  or  representative  of  i 
party  that  the  people  believe  in.  They  made  this  money  and  at  first 
this  money  had  some  credit,  but  lately  abroad  they  began  to  refuse  to 
take  it.  and  at  home  it  was  not  very  favorably  accepted.  But  lately 
the  Bolsheviks  have  decided  to  discontinue  using  Kerensky  paper, 
and  to  resume  the  printing  of  Nicholas  money.  What  does  that 
mean?  They  take  Emperor  Nicholas"  name  and  use  it  and  get  credit 
on  it.    That  is  a  swindle;  that  is  a  counterfeit. 

We  have  in  Finland  the  same  kind  of  precedent.  For  a  short  time 
the  Reds  obtained  power  there  and  issued  their  marks,  Finnish  money, 
but  when  they  were  overpowered  by  this  government,  this  govern- 
ment made  publication  of  all  the  series  and  of  all  the  numbers  of  the 
money  that  was  issued  by  the  Bolsheviks,  and  this  money  is  looted 
on  now  as  counterfeit,  as  spurious.  The  same  must  be  done  with  the 
Bolsheviks  now  in  Russia.  All  the  money  that  is  issued  by  them 
must  not  be  taken  by  any  banker  in  the  world.  That  is  the  firet  prop 
that  can  be  taken  from  them. 

Another  one  is  paper.  They  are  doing  an  excellent  propaganda 
and  their  propaganda  is  organized  in  a  fine  way.  One  hundred 
thousand  pamphlets  and  leaflets  perhaps  are  sent  to  the  provinces  to 
be  distributed  among  the  peasants  and  workmen,  and  doing  their 
deadly  wfork.  But  even  before,  the  Russian  paper  industry  was  not 
developed,  and  Russia  bought  a  large  quantity  of  paper  from  Finland 
and  Sweden.  Now,  the  Finnish  and  Swedish  Governments  and  the 
Finnish  and  Swedish  people  are  against  bolshevism,  but  merchants  are 
always  merchants,  and  everywhere  are  merchants.  They  are  selling 
paper  to  the  Bolsheviks  in  Russia,  and  this  paper  is  going  for  Bol- 
sheviki  propaganda.  I  think  that  America  is  strong  enough  to  make 
the  Bolshevists  do  without  this  paper.  I  think  that  intervention 
along  this  line  is  feasible  if  this  plan  were  adopted,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, for  some  reason  this  plan  has  not  been  followed,  I  «n 
sorry  to  say. 

TESTIMONY  OF  COL.  V.  S.  HTJBBAN. 

Col.  Hurban  is  military  attache  of-  the  Czecho-Slovak  Legation 
in  Washington. 

The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Maj.  Humes.  Colonel,  were  you  a  part  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  army— 
with  the  Czecho-Slovak  army — that  was  in  Siberia,  in  Russia? 

Col.  H  urban.  Yes:  I  was. 

Maj.  Humes.  During  what  period  of  time  were  you  in  Russia \ 
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Col.  Hurban.  I  have  been  in  Russia  since  1908.  Since  1908  I  have 
lived  in  Russia,  and  been  with  the  general  staff.  I  was  an  instructor 
of  officers  in  the  intelligence  service. 

Senator  Woixxnr.  What  is  your  nationality  i 
Col.  Hurban.  Slovak. 
Senator  Wolcott.  Where  were  you  born  ? 

Col.  Hurban.  In  North  Hungary — now  the  country  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Maj.  Humes.  Will  you  just  relate  your  observations  and  experi- 
ences with  the  Bolshevik  government  when  in  Russia? 

Col.  Hurban.  I  know  a  good  deal  about  the  Bolsheviki.  I  saw 
how  they  started.  I  dealt  with  them  because  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Czecho-Slovak  council,  in  the  representative  national  council 
which  was  before  we  were  recognized  as  a  state. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  you  in  the  war  between  Germany  and 
Russia  ? 

Col.  Hurban.  As  the  war  started  I  entered  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Russian  army,  and  I  was  in  the  Russian  army  from  the  first  of 
August,  1914"  until  the  end  of  1916,  when  I  became  one  of  the  organi- 
zers of  Czecho-Slovak  Russia.  Since  then  I  have  belonged  to  our 
Army. 

If  you  want  to  understand  what  happened  in  Russia,  I  think  it  is 
necessary  to  tell  how  it  was  possible,  and  I  think  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Russia  is  absolutely  natural  and  logical,  growing  out  of  the 
conditions  that  existed  before  the  revolution.    We  are  fighting  with 
the  Bolsheviki,  but  I  can  not  blame  them  alone  for  the  present  situa- 
tion.   The  present  situation  has  been  absolutely  prepared  by  the  old 
Tsar  regime.    The  people  have  been  held  by  force  in  absolute  dark- 
ness and  ignorance.    The  governing  classes  have  been  degenerate, 
corrupt,  and  treacherous.    Tne  Russian  people  have  suffered  for  four 
hundred,  five  hundred,  a  thousand  years,  have  suffered  always,  in 
innocent  suffering.    They  have  been  held  by  the  old  Russian  Gov- 
ernment not  as  slaves  but  worse  than  slaves.    I  should  say  that  to-day 
the  180,000,000  people  can  be  terrorized  by  some  people,  but  it  is 
only  because  they  are  accustomed  to  being  terrorized,  because  they 
have  been  terrorized  during  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  be- 
fore. 

The  Russian  people  have  absolutely  no  national  feeling  as  we  under- 
stand it.  Nobody  in  Russia  has  it.  Why  ?  The  Government,  the  rul- 
ing classes,  have  been  the  supporters  of  the  Tsar's  regime.  They  have 
Wen  demoralized,  degenerated,  autocratic,  and  corrupt,  and  every- 
thing they  should  notbe.  At  this  time  they  have  no  national  feeling. 
The  liberal  classes  rejected  nationality.  Under  the  Tsar's  regime  only 
one  part  of  the  Russians  used  national  feeling  as  a  tool  for  propa- 

Knda,  which  has  been  the  so-called  Pan-Slavists,  and  perhaps  you 
ow  the  Pan-Slavists  have  been  the  most  reactionary  people.    They 
dreamed  about  a  big  Slav  state  under  the  wide  rule  of  the  Tsar,  a 
Tsar  half  divine  and  half  human,  who  would  rule  all  Russia  and  all 
fte  Slav  people.    This  is  the  only  class  in  Russia  that  has  spoken 
tbout  nationality. 

The  liberalists  must  reject  them  because  they  saw  that  work  was 
absolutely  impossible,  because  they  saw  in  Russia  they  could  do 
Nothing.    Their  work  was  to  be  on  an  international  basis.    The  in- 
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telligent  and  honest  people  did  not  have  this  national  feeling  at  all. 
and  the  largest  class  of  people,  the  peasants,  the  ignorant  people,  did 
not  know  anything  about  national  ieeling. 

For  example,  it  has  been  said  that  the  war  has  been  popular.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  Bussian  peasant  hates  the  Germans.  That  is 
not  the  truth.  Take  a  wounded  and  suffering  soldier,  and  he  gives 
him  bread,  and  gives  him  tea,  and  treats  him  not  with  hate.  The 
Eussian  peasant  does  not  like  the  Germans,  bue  he  dislikes  them  not 
because  of  the  basis  of  national  feeling  but  because  of  economic 
reasons,  because  the  Bussian  peasant  and  worker  knows  that  the 
German  worker  is  much  more  clever  than  he  is.  There  is  a  proverb 
in  the  Bussian  language  that  everything  is  invented  by  the  Ger- 
mans. The  Russians  did  not  like  the  Germans  ays  they  went  into 
the  war,  but  they  did  not  hate  the  Germans  because  of  their  nation- 
ality, because  of  the  national  feeling,  since  there  was  no  national 
feeling. 

The  Bussian  went  into  the  war  because  he  was  told  to  go  into  the 
war,  and  he  has  been  accustomed  through  thousands. of  veal's  to 
obey,  to  go  into  war  and  to  fight.  Nobody  knew  where  they  were 
goin^,  and  they  have  been  goings  into  the  war  because  they  have  been 
obedient,  and  because  it  was  against  Germany,  and  because  it  was  for 
economical  reasons ;  but  nobody  can  truthfully  say  that  the  war  has 
been  popular.  It  never  has  been  popular  in  Bussia  as  it  has  been  in 
Germauy,  in  France,  in  England,  and  last,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
United  States.  When  the  war  started  the  Bussian  Government  was 
pro-German,  corrupt,  and  dishonest. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  government  as  a 
whole  was  corrupt  and  dishonest,  or  only  a  few  men  under  the  gov- 
ernment? Do  you  mean  the  Tsar  himself  was  corrupt  or  that  he 
was  pro-German,  for  example? 

Col.  H urban.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  about  him.  I  saw  himHiiany 
times  and  1  heard  him  speak,  and  I  thought  lie*  was  mentally  a 
feeble  man. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  mav  not  disagree  with  vou  in  that.  He  wa< 
not  a  strong  man. 

Col.  H urban.  He  has  been  nothing. 

Senator  Wolcott.  His  wife  was,  was  she  not? 

Col.  Hurban.  She  was  clever. 

Senator  Wolcott.  She  was  German? 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes.  You  have  the  testimony  there  of  Mr.  Krysh- 
tofovich  that  he  wanted  to  establish  a  cotton  factory  there  but  that 
one  of  the  ministry  had  some  stock  in  a  factory  and  that  he  could  not 
get  it  done.  Such  things  are  absolutely  true.  I  do  not  know  how 
you  translate  this  Russian  word  "  vziatka,"  where  you  put  the  money 
in  the  hand  and  you  get  everything. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Call  it  il  graft." 

Col.  Hurban.   You  have  an  expression  like  it? 

Senator  Wolcott.  Graft. 

Col.  Hurban.  It  is  such  a  common  word ;  and  if  anybody  tab* 
inonev  he  is  not  considered  a  bad  man.    It  is  absolutely  the  natuxil 
thing  there. 

Senator  Overman.  It  was  not  considered  dishonest  to  accept  *] 
bribe  ? 
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Col.  Hurban.  It  was  not.  I  know  thousands  of  men  of  high  posi- 
ion  and  everybody  knows  that  they  do  it.  It  is  all  right.  Now, 
rou  have  heard  many  times  of  Gen.  Deniken.  Now,  he  is  the  leader 
>f  the  army  in  the  provinces.  Now,  everybody  knows  that  his  in- 
endant • 

Senator  Wolcott.  Quartermaster  or  commissary? 

Maj.  Humes.  Supply  department. 

Col.  Hurban.  Supply  department,  or  intendant,  it  is  called.  It  was 
mown  evervwhere  in  Russia  that  his  intendant  took  bribes. 

Senator  WoiiCott.  I  might  say  right  here  that  I  talked  with  the 
roreign  sales  agent  of  one  of  our  large  munitions  concerns  in  this 
sountry,  who  dealt  with  all  the  foreign  Governments,  and  he  told 
ne  that  he  had  not  found  a  Russian  official  yet  that  did  not  have 
lis  hand  behind  his  back. 

Col.  Hurban.  It  is  true.  But  Gen.  Deniken  said  about  this  in- 
endant  that  he  knew  that  the  intendant  was  stealing.  Ho  said, 
:  He  steals,  but  mv  army  will  have  shoes  and  will  have  bread."  Those 
re  the  words  of  Cren.  Deniken. 

When  the  war  started  the  government  was  pro-German,  absolutely. 
tov.  Stunner  and  others  were  pro-German  not  because  they  would, 
perhaps,  help  Germany,  but  they  knew  with  the  help  of  the  German*- 
hey  could  keep  their  autocratic  government  in  Russia.  Everybody 
tnows  that  the  head  of  the  Russian  general  staff  was  a  traitor.  The 
general  staff  knew,  when  we  started  the  war  in  August,  1914,  that 
hey  must  prepare  for  the  war,  and  when  we  went  into  Galicia  we 
>nly  had  shells  enough  to  last  a  month,  and  the  second  month  of  the 
war  we  had  no  shells.  This  was  because  of  the  ignorant  Russian 
general  staff,  which  were  traitors. 

Senator  Sterling.  Suppose  the  Russian  army  had  been  well  sup- 
plied with  munitions  and  amis  and  had  not  grown  suspicious  or 
corrupt,  perhaps,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  leaders — the  prime 
minister,  like  Stunner;  or  the  minister  of  the  interior — would  not 
the  Russian  soldiers  have  had  considerable  heart  in  the  war  and 
would  they  not  have  gone  ahead  and  fought? 

Col.  Hurban.  By  the  end  of  September,  when  we  started  toward 
Cracow,  the  whole  of  Galicia  was  in  our  hands.  We  sent  the  Aus- 
trian army  back  with  one  push.  It  was  all  that  was  necessary.  If  we 
had  had  then  500,000  shells  we  would  have  put  Austria  out  of  the 
fc'ar.  Austria  was  out  absolutely,  because,  when  we  came  to  the 
Neighborhood  of  Cracow,  the  Moravians  and  the  Bohemians  were 
Waiting  for  us,  and  Austria  would  have  been  absolutely  cut  off.  It 
vould  nave  been  the  absolute  defeat  of  Austria.  But  we  did  not 
lave  those  shells  and  we  did  not  have  the  rifles.  I  saw  the  attack 
►f  a  new  regiment  of  15,000  men  that  came  up  and  did  not  have  a 
ifle,  and  they  went  into  the  attack  with  sticks.  The  Russian  soldier 
5,  perhaps,  the  tallest  soldier  in  history.  They  went  to  the  attack 
nth  sticks  and  took  the  position,  and  they  were  told  that  they  could 
nd  their  rifles  on  the  field.  They  took  the  position  and  they 
iptured  prisoners.  If  material  had  been  furnished  and  they  could 
ave  been  led  by  honest  men  and  not  by  traitors  or  ignorant  men, 
le  war  would  have  ended,  if  not  in  1914,  in  1915,  surely. 
Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  the  Grand  Duke? 
Col.  Hurban.  Yes;  I  know  him. 
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Senator  Overman.  He  was  not  an  ignorant  man? 

Col.  Hurban.  I  do  not  believe  in  him. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Col.  Hurban.  I  do  not  believe  in  his  abilitv.  He  was  at  that  time 
like  the  rest. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Like  the  rest? 

Col.  Hurban.  It  is  impossible  to  be  a  man  who  was  educated  and 
lived  the  life  under  the  circumstances  that  he  did  and  be  honest. 
He  can  not  be,  under  such  circumstances — having  been  educated  in 
the  Russian  court.  Everybody  said  "  Nicholas  is  honest."  But  that 
was  impossible.  No  one  in  the  country  believes  he  is  an  honest  man. 
and  nobody  thought  he  was  a  traitor,  but  he  has  been  at  the  head  of 
the  general  staff.  That  proves  that  he  was  a  man  of  no  ability.  I 
do  not  believe  in  him.  Nicholas  said  in  the  beginning  to  the  foles 
that  they  would  get  their  autonomy.  The  Germans  entered  the  Polish 
Provinces  of  Russian  Poland,  but  when  the  military  situation  got 
better,  nobody  spoke  about  autonomy  for  the  Poles.  It  proves  tnat 
he  does  not  keep  his  promises. 

I  must  say  that,  to  understand  what  is  happening  to-day  in  Rus- 
sia, we  must  not  think  of  anarchy  as  starting  with  the  Bolsheviki 
or1  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Kerensky  government.  I  believe 
anarchv  started  on  the  27th  of  March,  1917,  when  the  Tsar  was 
overthrown.  I  will  explain  my  idea.  All  the  laws,  all  the  rules  in 
Russia  have  been  passed,  not  for  the  people,  but  they  came  from  the 
head — passed  by  the  Tsar.  The  Russian  ignorant  peasant  never 
understands  a  rule,  that  the  rule  is  necessary  to  be  made  for  himself: 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  understands  the  rule  is  a  law  because  the 
boss  needs  it — the  Tsar. 

The  psychology  of  understanding  and  following  a  law  has  been  not 
social,  I  should  say.  but  it  lias  come  from  above.  The  authority  was 
personified  by  the  Tsar,  as  being  very  near  to  God.  All  the  Russian 
officials  under  the  Tsar's  regime  were  demoralized.  A  Russian  of- 
ficial never  thought  of  doing  his  duty  toward  the  people,  but  his 
duty  was  toward  his  next  boss;  and  so  he  never  served  the  people,  but 
lie  served  first  the  next  boss,  and  so  on  up  to  the  Tsar.  When  the 
overthrow  of  the  Tsar  came,  then  the  basis  of  following  the  lavs 
was  lost  to  the  peasant  in  his  own  mind.  He  had  been  obeying  the 
Tsar,  and  as  there  was  no  longer  any  Tsar,  though  the  provisional 
government  ran  only  a  very  short  time,  yet  by  force  of  gravity  and 
custom  the  peasant  continued  along  in  the  same  way ;  but  the  force 
of  gravity  grew  less  and  less  until  complete  anarchy  took  possession 
of  the  Russian  peasant.  He  had  no  moral  basis  for  himself.  He 
had  lost  it ;  it  had  been  taken  away.  So  T  say  he  had  anarchy  in  his 
mind,  and  that  anarchy  had  been  caused  50  per  cent  by  the  old  Tsar 
regime  and  "25  per  cent  by  the  Kerensky  government. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  is  the  last  statement? 

Col.  Hurban.  If  we  are  to  decide  who  is  responsible  for  the  present 
anarchial  condition,  T  should  say  that  50  per  cent  should  be  blamed  on 
the  old  regime,  25  per  cent  on  Kerensky.  and  25  per  cent  on  the  Bol- 
shevik government. 

Senator  Sterling.  Why  is  it  due  to  the  Kerensky  government! 

Senator  Wolcott.  Let  us  see  if  I  understand  what  you  are  gettiflf 
at.    I  think  I  catch  your  point.    Is  it  this  way?    The  Russian  people, 
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the  great  mass  of  the  people,  do  not  recognize  obedience  to  law  in  the 
sense  that  we  Americans  do.  They  only  knew  obedience  to  men, 
which  obedience  they  gave  because  or  the  Tsar's  claim  to  divine  right, 
and  which  obedience  they  also  gave  because  of  fear.  They  obeyed 
their  rulers,  the  people  did,  and  they  thought  of  laws  only  in  the 
sense  that  they  were  rules  put  down  on  the  people  by  the  rulers  ? 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes. 

Senator  Woixxxrr.  Now,  when  in  March  the  rulers  were  over- 
thrown, the  Russian  people  lost  all  their  ties  of  authority.  They 
were  not  .devoted  to  law.  They  had  been  only  devoted  to  the  rulers, 
and  the  ruh  rs  wore  gone.  For  a  little  while  the  Russian  people  be- 
haved themselves  by  the  impetus  of  past  custom,  but  within  a  short 
time  that  impetus  was  lost  and  the  people  just  were  left  without 
any  authority  that  they  recognized,  so  that  there  was  anarchy  in 
their  minds.  And  hence  when  that  anarchy  grew  and  grew,  and  got 
more,  you  trace  it  back  and  say  that  it  started  from  Kerensky's  gov- 
ernment which  had  created  an  anarchy  of  mind,  so  to  speak.  Have 
I  expressed  your  point  right  ? 

Col.  Hurban  .  Yes:  perhaps  you  can  make  me  understand.  The 
rulers  who  came  after  the  Tsar,  the  honest  men  in  Russia  who  came 
out,  ought  to  have  known  the  mind  of  the  Russian  people,  but  they 
did  not.  T  did  not  know  Miliukov  nor  Rodzianko.  Miliukov  was  one 
of  the  most  able  men  that  Russia  had.  He  would  have  stopped  the 
Russian  anarchy  bv  giving  them  the  Dardanelles,  and  he  proclaimed 
that  the  Dardanelles  were  Russian.  It  was  the  most  foolish  thing 
that  he  did,  because  the  Russian  peasant  had  been  told  that  this  was 
not  a  war  of  annexation,  that  he  would  only  have  peace,  and  he  did 
not  understand  why  the  Dardanelles  were  for  him.  They  did  not 
have  a  national  feeling. 

Senator  Sterling.  While  Miliukov  mav  have  made  that  mistake, 
vas  he  not  regarded  as  an  honest  and  patriotic  man.  devoted  to  tin* 
interests  of  the  Russian  people  ? 

Col.  Hurbax.  Yes.  I  can  explain  again  psychologically,  if  you  will* 
his  failure.  Even  if  you  are  an  honest  and  able  man,  if  you  are 
accustomed  from  your  very  youth  to  work  only  to  destroy,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  you  if  you  are  one  day  placed  in  a  position  to  construct. 
Miliukov  and  all  his  followers  from  their  verv  vouth  never  did  anv 
constructive  work,  because  it  was  not  possible.  They  only  did  de- 
structive work.  All  their  strength  had  gone  into  the  work  of  destroy- 
ing the  then  rulers  in  Russia.  Now  those  rulers  are  gone,  and  they 
are  not  able  to  construct  a  new  government  for  the  people.  Russia 
is  many  times  bigger  than  the  United  States,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  expect  from  them  that  they  do  it.  That  is  the  reason  why  the 
revolution  has  brought  no  one  big  man.  There  was  one  in  the  first 
revolution  that  bid  Fair  to  become  a  man  of  some  importance,  but  he 
was  killed  by  the  Bolsheviki  in  Petrograd  while  I  was  there.  Many 
thought  that  Kerensky  was  the  man. 

Personally  I  did  not  like  Trotsky,  and  I  disliked  Kerensky  twice  as 
much.  I  will  tell  vou  whv.  It  was  not  his  fault.  Kerenskv  was  a 
very  able  lawyer,  and  he  fought  on  the  side  of  the  people  against  this 
"wiructive  work.  The  Russian  revolutionary  liberals  always  worked 
ith  the  people  only  in  their  minds.  They  thought  they  had  actual 
ower.  but  tney  had  no  real  power    in    this    provisional    govern- 
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ment.  it  was  only  imaginary:  and  they  started  to  give  to  these 
ignoraht  people  radical  ideas  which  the  Russian  ignorant  man  never 
could  understand. 

Senator  Sterling.  They  were  too  liberal,  in  other  words  ? 

Col.  Hurban.  Kerenskv,  us  the  revolution  started,  as  evervbodv 
knew,  was  the  extreme  left  member  in  the  provisional  government. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  that  means  radical  socialist? 

Col.  Hurban.  He  had  been  of  the  party  of  the  social  revolutionists. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  a  radical: 

Col.  Hurban.  He  had  been  of  the  radical  wing.  His  paper,  "  Del 
Naroda,"  that  he  started,  I  remember  it  very  well,  and  got  the  first 
number.  The  boys  cried,  "'Del  Naroda,'  the  paper  of  Kerenskv.* 
I  began  to  read,  and  immediately  I  thought,  I  began  to  hate 
Kerenskv,  I  think  from  the  first  dav  I  saw  him  in  the  Duma.  All  his 
life  he  had  been  a  lawyer,  but  as  he  appeared  in  the  Duma  he  wore  a 
working  blouse.  That  means  that  he  is  an  actor.  I  saw  him  in  his 
working  blouse.  Though  he  worked  for  the  people  as  a  lawyer  and 
became  their  minister,  vet  in  order  to  show  his  democracv  he  wore  a 
working  blouse.  Since  that  time  I  have  seen  his  pictures  and  he  is  a 
very  dangerous  actor.  He  proved  it  by  his  lack  of  ability.  I  can 
tell  you  his  attitude  toward  us.    The  old  regime  was  against  us. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  do  vou  mean  bv  "us":  the  Czecho- 
slovaks? 

Col.  Hfrban.  Against  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  because  since  1914.  when 
we  entered  into  the  Russian  Armv  as  volunteer  soldiei-s.  our  bovs 
began  to  escape  from  the  Austrian  Army,  and  we  organized  our 
units  to  fight  against  Austria  and  Germany.  Kerenskv  knew  that  we 
were,  absolutely  against  Austria-Hungary,  though  he  would  not  per- 
mit us  absolutely  to  form  an  army,  because  we  had  been  the  biggest 
enemy  against  Austria-Hungary,  because  we  never  compromised  with 
Austria-Hungary.  In  our  proclamation  in  the  beginning  of  191.")  our 
people  declared  that  we  would  never  make  compromises  with  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  if  the  allies  should  make  peace  with  Austria-Hungary, 
we  would  start  a  new  war  again  within  10  vears. 

The  old  Tsar  regiment  was  organized  as  the  revolution  started, 
and  Miliukov,  who*was  our  big  friend,  was  foreign  minister  and 
promptly  he  recognized  the  government  of  the  Czecho- Slovak*. 
and  we  started  to  form  one  brigade.  At  that  time  wTe  were  on  the 
Russian  front,  under  Russian  uniform.  As  the  revolution  started. 
Miliukov  recognized  our  government  and  allowed  us  to  form  an 
army.  We  started  in,  and  if  we  had  gone  along  as  wre  started,  by  May 
(•v  June,  1017,  we  would  have  had  150.000  volunteers.  But  unfor- 
tunately Kerenskv  came  in  and  stopped  the  formation  of  our  army. 
We  went  to  him  and  asked  him  whv  it  was.  and  he  said  that  oar 
army  was  formed  on  a  nationalistic  basis:  that  we  were  Chauvinists, 
and  our  armv  was  on  a  national  basis,  which  was  natural,  we 
having  hem  oppressed  as  a  nation,  but  we  could  not  declare  war 
and  form  an  armv  as  a  nation.  He  could  not  understand,  because 
lie  wa<  *o  naive  in  his  views.  Still  he  spoke  about  internationalism 
and  *uch  stuff.  But  he  tried  to  stop  our  forming  an  army  as  large  as 
we  wanted.  It  was  more  or  less  anarchv,  but  we  did  it.  He  forbade 
us,  but  we  did  it,  and  we  succeeded  in  forming  an  army  of  about 
50,000  men.    It  was  not  allowed,  but  we  did  it,  because  it  was  an- 
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nounced  in  Russia  that  we  could  succeed.  Kerensky  saw  in  May  that 
he  had  made  a  mistake,  as  the  army  was  gone,  and  he  began  to  talk 
about  nationalism.  He  came  to  the  .soldiers  and  began  to  appeal  to 
their  national  feelings.  He  was  much  uglier  than  before,  because  he 
denied — and  he  should  know — that  these  people  had  any  national 
feeling.  But  now  he  began  to  talk  about  national  feeling,  and  wanted 
the  people  to  go  against  Germany,  and  the  people  did  not  understand 
him. 

Senator  Sterling.  He  had  been  preaching  internationalism  ? 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes.  And  after  a  while  he  started  his  first  drive, 
and  we  helped  him  because  we  thought  we  would  have  an  occasion  to 
show  ourselves  to  the  world,  and  when  he  started  his  big  offensive,  as 
you  perhaps  know,  only  our  brigade  went  into  the  offensive,  and 
our  brigade  alone  had  a  big  victory,  although  we  were  surrounded 
because  all  the  Russian  soldiers  fled  awav.  Afterwards  Kerensky 
came  to  us  and  talked  to  us  because  we  fought  and  did  such  big  things, 
and  now  he  began  to  understand  what  national  feeling  meant. 

Kerensky 's  attitude  in  the  beginning  was  that  99  per  cent  of  the 
Bolsheviki  were  German  agents,  but  that  was  only  in  the  first  month. 
Then  Kerensky  spoke  and  said  that  thev  could  be  conquered  by  force 
of  arms,  etc..  because  they  were  men,  ail  of  them.  In  June  we  knew 
more  about  them,  and  knew  that  all  the  Bolsheviki  were  not  Ger- 
man agents.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Kryshtofovich  say  that  they  were 
not  all  German  agents.  It  was  not  true.  They  were  real  Bolsheviki, 
and  they  believed  that  Bolshevism  would  bring  happiness  and  would 
bring  peace.  But  Mr.  Kerensky  conies  and  he  says  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki are  German  agents.  It  was  not  true,  and  every  Russian 
workman  knew  they  were  not  German  agents. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  was  true  for  about  a  month? 

Col.  Hurban.  It  was  true  in  the  beginning. 

Senator  Wolcott.  But  when  Kerensky  said  the  Bolsheviki  were 
all  German  agents,  it  was  not  true  then  ? ' 

Col.  Hurban.  It  had  been  true  all  over  the  country,  but  it  was  no 
more. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  had  gone  all  through  the  Russian  people, 
then  ? 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes;  and  the  Russian  people  really  believed  in  the 
ideas  of  the  Bolsheviki.  I  talked  with  them.  I  have  been  manv 
times  in  the  Soviets,  and  I  spoke  with  these  people,  and  I  know  how 
real  it  has  been  and  how  their  minds  and  souls  have  been  in  it.  This 
time  there  was  no  longer  a  possibility  of  fighting  against  the  Bolshe- 
viki as  German  agents,  because  it  was  not  true. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  do  vou  know  about  Kerenskv's  ideas  in 

«  • 

regard  to  disciple  in  the  army,  and  his  relaxation  of  discipline,  and 
what  effect  it  had  on  the  Russian  army  ? 

Col.  Hurban.  I  can  not  blame  Kerenskv  entirely,  because  the  dis- 
cipline was  gone.     I  can  not  blame  him,  because,  as  I  told  you,  the 
Bussian  soldier  had  always  been  obedient.     He  did  not  know  why, 
but  he  knew  he  must  be  obedient.     Now  he  was  told,  "We  are  all 
alike,  everybody,"  and  therefore  that  was  the  end  of  all  discipline. 
Senator  Overman.  He  owed  allegiance  to  nobody? 
Col.  Hurban.  The  soldier  did  not  understand.     He  had  been  sub- 
feet  to  the  high  command,  and  that  had  been  overthrown,  and  now 
:he  soldier  began  not  to  believe  anybody. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Did  Kerensky  issue  some  order  that  the  enlisted 
man  should  pay  no  particular  respect  to  his  superior  officer? 

Col.  Hurban.  No;  it  is  not  Kerensky:  no.  He  can  not  be  blamed. 
That  was  the  situation  on  the  second  dav  of  the  revolution,  as  the 
Petrograd  soviet  formed,  because  on  the  26th  of  February,  as  the 
riots  occurred,  and  on  the  27th  of  February,  nobody  would  believe 
that  the  revolution  would  be,  and  those  liberal  people  who  were  in  the 
Duma  were  surprised,  themselves. .  Xobody  believed  in  it.  I  have 
been  in  Petrograd  and  watched  the  streets,  and  I  have  been  in  the 
Duma,  and  nobody  believed  it  was  true.  The  revolutionary  worker* 
organized  a  soviet  of  soldiers  and  workers  the  first  day,  absolutely. 
The  Duma  did  not  know  what  to  do.  The  workers  on  the  second  day 
issued  an  order,  order  No.  1.  This  was  the  work  of  German  agents. 
I  believe,  this  order  Xo.  1,  and  there  were  some  people  with  idea*, 
too.  who  did  not  believe  in  it.  It  was  afterwards  explained.  Ker- 
ensky can  not  be  blamed  for  it — for  the  nonsense  of  the  order  Xo.  1 
which  was  issued  by  the  Petrograd  soviet — and  it  was  bad  for 
the  discipline  of  the  old  regime. 

Under  such  circumstances  he  was  absolutely  preparing  the  action 
for  the  Bolsheviki.  Now,  I  will  say  something  about  that.  Yon 
know  what  is  the  idea  of  Bolshevism.  I  do  not  think  I  need  to  ex- 
plain that.  In  other  words,  while  in  former  times  the  proletariat 
had  been  oppressed  by  the  capitalistic  class,  it  is  now  vice  versa,  and 
the  capitalists  are  now  oppressed  by  the  proletariats.  It  is  absolutely 
the  same. 

Senator  Overman.  The  bottom  rail  is  now  on  top? 

Col.  Hurban.  It  is  absolutely  the  same  thing.  As  the  Bolshevist* 
started  their  action  in  Petrograd  I  was  in  Petrograd,  and  I  have  been 
over  the  streets  and  I  have  talked  with  them,  and  I  saw  those  agents, 
and  I  have  many  proofs  that  the  Bolshevists  who  first  came  to  Russia 
were  German  agents.  Is  Lenine  a  German  agent,  and  are  Trotsky 
and  these  different  people?  This  question  can  be  answered  from 
absolutely  different  points  of  view.  From  our  point  of  view  I  can 
tell  you  he  is  a  German  agent,  but  from  his  point-  of  view  he  will  tell 
you  he  is  absolutely  not.  He  is,  from  his  point  of  view,  absolutely 
honest. 

I  do  not  think  Lenine  will  deny  that  he  got  German  money.    He 
got  it  and  came  through  Germany;  but  it  is  very  interesting  that  he 
denied  it  afterwards.    There  is  no  doubt  that  he  came  because  thev 
helped  him.     If  anybody  gives  him  money,  he  takes  the  money  to 
realize  his  own  ideas.    I  have  heard  Lenine  talk  many  times,  and  I 
think  he  is  a  foolish  man — a  fool.    How  is  he  a  foolish  man?    He 
does  not  believe  in  facts.    After  the  treatv  of  Brest -Litovsk  was  in- 
terpreted. Trotsky  refused  to  sign  the  treaty,  and  said,  "  We  will  not 
light. ''     He  said,  "  I  can  not  sign  this  horrible  peace,  but  we  will 
demobilize  "':  and  the  Germans  took  the  Russian  front.    Then  Lenine 
•aid  that  evervbodv  was  on  the  front,  and  there  was  a   verv  big 
danger  that  we  would  be  surrounded.     Lenine  told  our  representa- 
tives that  the  German  soldiers  who  were  advancing  were  German 
White  Guards;  that  the  Germans  had  formed  a  special  army  of  the 
bourgeois,  which  was  coming  to  Russia.    He  said  they  were  not  the 
German  socialists  because  they  were  stalling  a  revolution,  but  they 
were  forming  a  special  army  of  White  Guards — a  bourgeois  array, 
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i  German  bourgeois  army  with  only  the  bourgeois  class  in  it — and 
hey  were  advancing  on  Russia,  ana  that  no  workmen  and  no  peas- 
tnts  were  in  this  army. 

We  gave  them  proof,  because  we  dealt  with  the  Bolsheviki  from  the 
beginning.  We  have  been  with  them  absolutely  neutral,  and  we 
aw  them  and  gave  them  proof.  We  had  many  prisoners,  and  we 
thowed  them  these  people.    "  No,"  they  said,  "  they  are  bourgeoisie.'' 

Such,  I  think,  is  Lenine;  all  his  life  a  man  that  has  worked  only 
lestructively,  who  has  worked  on  his  table  in  Switzerland,  in  our 
ountry,  ana  in  Prague,  and  I  do  not  know  where.  His  ego  is  such 
hat  he  absolutely  goes  contrary  to  the  facts. 

Why  should  such  a  man  as  Lenine  exist,  or  why  should  such  a  man 
.s  Stunner  exist,  who  believes  in  a  tyranny  of  some  classes  of  the 
people,  and  they,  too,  educated  men?  If  they  should  not  exist,  one 
[light  say.  Why  should  Lenine,  who  believes  the  contrary,  exist?  He 
s  not  necessarily  a  traitor  or  a  German  agent.  Really  he  has  been 
.  German  agent,  de  facto;  but  if  he  got  help  from  the  Germans,  if 
te  betrayed  us  on  the  order  of  the  Germans,  he  did  not  do  it  because 
ie  wanted  to  help  the  Germans;  he  did  it  because  he  thought  it  would 
telp  to  bring  through  his  idea.  You  could  not  make  Lenine  believe 
hat  the  allied  army  crushed  Germany  or  that  the  Kaiser  is  gone 
•ecause  the  German  Army  is  crushed.  He  thinks  it  was  his  propa- 
ganda that  caused  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  what  Mr.  Albert  Rhys  Williams,  who 
vas  the  head  of  the  Bolshevik  propaganda  in  Russia,  says.  He 
ays  that  the  Bolsheviki  of  Russia  caused  Germany  to  be  beaten. 

Col.  Hukban.  I  can  not  tell  vou,  because  as  we  retreated  from 
I!ourland  we  were  surrounded  by  the  Germans,  and  we  had  a  very 
lifficult  withdrawal  from  Ukraihia.  We  had  a  big  battle,  and  we 
>eat  the  Germans  there  very  badly,  and  got  some  prisoners,  and  we 
lent  them  to  Moscow  as  examples  of  those  White  Guards,  and  they 
wrere  all  workers  and  socialists,  and  they  had  come  into  Russia.  But 
pou  could  never  make  Lenine  believe  it. 

Senator  Overman.  He  believes  he  ended  the  war,  does  he  not? 

Col.  Hurban.  He  believes  he  brought  about  the  restoration  of 
peace;  and  you  could  never  make  him  believe  that  only  victory  made 
it  possible,  and  that  Wilhelm  lost  his  throne  only  because  he  was 
beaten. 

I  can  not  explain  Trotsky  like  Lenine.  Trotsky  is  much  more  of  a 
real  man.    Trotsky  is  satanic. 

Senator  Woixxyrr.  In  other  words,  he  is  a  devil  ? 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes;  if  you  please.  I  can  not  explain  myself.  I 
have  heard  him  speak  many  times,  and  I  am  of  the  belief  that  he  is 
acting — I  can  not  explain — because  he  is  a  very  real  thinking  man. 
He  does  not  believe  in  what  he  writes.  I  always  had  the  impression 
that  Lenine  really  believes  what  he  says;  but  Trotsky,  never.  He 
does  not  believe  what  he  says. 

I  can  give  you  an  example,  to  illustrate.  It  was  the  first  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  provisional  government.  As  you  know,  the  mam 
force  of  the  Bolsheviks  in  the  beginning  were  the  sailors  at  Kron- 
stadt,  and  I  think  it  was  the  1st  of  July,  1917,  or  the  3d — I  do  not 
remember  exactlv  now,  as  I  have  not  got  those  dates  right  here — 
but  the  sailors  from  Kronstadt  came  to  Petrograd,  and  they  were 
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then  a  force  of  10,000  men,  armed  from  their  heads  to  their  feet,  and 
they  came  on  battleships  and  transports  to  Petrograd  and  they  all 
disembarked  and  went  to  the  Duma.  I  was  interested  to  see  them,  and 
as  they  marched  through  the  street  in  Petrograd  I  went  out  to  see 
them,  as  I  wanted  to  see  them  march  and  to  look  at  them.  All  of  t 
sudden  something  happened,  like  it  always  does  in  Russia — somebody 
shoots  a  shot  and  is  gone.  It  was  more  or  less  an  everyday  occurrence 
in  Petrograd,  and  if  somebody  shot,  nobody  paid  any  attention.  The 
shooting  came  from  near  the  houses,  you  know,  and  the  bullets  struck 
the  wall  and  ricocheted,  and  it  looked  like  the  shooting  came  from 
there.  They  had  these  smokeless  powder  cartridges.  Then  everybody 
began  shooting.  In  less  than  15  seconds  no  one  was  on  the  street. 
I  found  myself  alone  on  the  corner,  because  they  were  shooting  from 
everywhere;  they  shoot,  they  shoot,  and  they  snoot,  in  the  windows 
of  the  shops  and  everywhere,  and  the  whole  army  of  10,000  men 
escaped. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  mean  the  sailors  ran? 

Col.  Hurban.  The  sailors  ran,  but  I  stayed  on  the  corner  of  the 
street  with  one  older  man  and  a  boy,  and  he  used  a  very  nasty,  bad 
Russian  word  about  them  because  they  all  escaped  in  the  houses,  and 
began  to  loot,  and  after  two  or  three  hours  thOT  came  out  of  the 
houses  and  this  disorderly  crowd  came  before  the  Duma.  Everybody 
in  Petrograd  knew  what  had  happened  with  the  heroes  of  Kronstadt 
who  now  came  out,  and  naturally  Trotsky  knew  it,  too.  Trotsky 
came  out  on  the  balcony,  and  I  was  there  because  I  was  anxious  to 
know  and  to  see  these  people,  and  he  says,  "  This  is  the  beautifulneas 
and  proudness  of  the  Russian  revolution."  Those  were  his  words. 
Excuse  me,  but  how  can  I  believe  him?  He  is  clever  enough,  but 
how  can  I  believe  him  ?  Afterwards  in  his  dealings  with  us  he  tried 
to  explain,  but  he  will  have  to  explain  to  me  many  times. 

Perhaps  I  choose  a  very  difficult  question  when  I  speak  of  the  role 
of  the  Jews  in  the  Russian  revolution,  but  I  think  something  has  been 
told  which  is  not  quite  true  and  not  just.  The  Jews  in  Russia  have 
not  been  treated  like  human  beings.  Whenever  a  Russian  spoke  to  a 
Jew  he  always  addressed  him  by  the  use  of  some  insulting  epithet 
which  I  can  not  translate  into  English  because  I  do  not  know  the 
words,  and  thev  have  alwavs  been  treated  in  such  a  manner  bv  the  old 
Russians,  and  all  the  people  have  been  allowed  to  treat  them  in  that 
wav.  and  thev  have  reallv  alwavs  felt  themselves  between  two  enemies 

«  •  •  • 

threatening  to  kill  them :  but  you  know  the  Jewish  people  are  a  very 
energetic  people,  and  are  not  so  ignorant  as  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Russians.  Now.  is  it  not  absolutely  natural  that  now  that  the  revolu- 
tion is  over  and  evervbodv  is  alike,  everybodv  is  free,  the  Russian 
peasant,  who  has  been  looking  on,  as  the  Jew,  and  especially  the 
Russian  Jew.  who  has  been  working  under  a  very  difficult  task, 
should  have  gone  forward.  It  is  natural  that  everywhere  he  should 
have  had  enough  of  the  ignorance  of  most  of  these  incapable 
Russians. 

It  is  also  logical  that  the  morals  of  the  officials  should  be  corrupt 
I  can  not  denv  it,  because  it  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  useless  to  denv  it,  that 
in  the  Soviets  from  the  beginning  there  have  been  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  Jews.  It  can  not  be  denied.  I  can  explain  myself.  We 
should  not  blame  them,  because  it  is  just  their  revenge.     It  is  a 
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numan  thing.  He  who  does  not  believe  in  revenge  is  an  idealist. 
Revenge  is  an  absolute  human  feeling.  And  I  think  many  of  the 
men  who  have  been  in  the  Russian  revolution  are  men  of  feeling,  too. 
It  is  only  natural.  I  can  not  blame  them.  But  the  Russian  Jews 
generally,  who  number  8,000,000,  are  suffering  as  the  Russian  people 
are  suffering.  They  are  against  the  Bolshevists,  the  workingmen. 
The  masses  of  the  Jews  who  live  in  Poland  are  against  the  Soviets  of 
the  Bolsheviks,  just  like  the  Russian  people,  and  yet  they  have  been 
blamed.    That  is  why  I  question  it. 

So,  afi'to  the  success  of  Trotsky,  I  can  only  explain,  under  such 
conditibils,  that  it  is  nice  to  work  for  Trotsky.  We  must  not  look 
at  this  from  one  side.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  throw  away  principles 
and  be  satanic?  It  is  a  great  thing,  and  he  will  be  a  man  who  has 
accomplished  a  career.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  deny  all  moral 
principles  for  such  a  thing?  Every  man  is  something  of  an  actor, 
and  he  is  an  actor,  and  it  must  seem  quite  nice  to  him  to  go  from 
the  bottom  to  be,  as  he  is  to-day,  the  director  of  the  whole  of  Russia. 
Is  it  not  nice  to  kill  and  to  do  everything?  Trotsky,  perhaps,  took 
money  from  Germany,  but  Trotsky  will  deny  it.  Lenine  would  not 
deny  it.  Miliukov  proved  that  he  got  $10,000  from  some  Germans 
while  he  was  in  America.  Miliukov  had  the  proof,  but  he  denied  it. 
Trotsky  did,  although  Miliukov  had  the  proof. 

Senator  Overman.  It  was  charged  that  Trotsky  got  $10,000  here. 

Col.  Hurran.  I  do  not  remember  how  much  it  was,  but  I  know 
it  was  a  question  between  him  and  Miliukov. 

Senator  Overman.  Miliukov  proved  it,  did  he? 

Col.  Hurran.  Yes,  $ir. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  where  he  got  it  from? 

Col.  Hurran.  I  remember  it  was  $10,000 ;  but  it  is  no  matter. 

I  will  speak  about  their  starting  the  propaganda.  The  German 
Government  knew  Russia  better  than  anvbody,  and  they  knew  that 
with  the  help  of  those  people  they  could  destroy  the  Russian  army. 

(At  5.45  oVlock  p.  m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until  to-morrow. 
Wednesday,  February  19,  1019,  at  10.:i0  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  FEBBUABY  19,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  t).  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  226,  Senate 
Office  Building,  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Overman  (chairman).  Wolcott,  Nelson,  and 
Sterling. 

TESTIMONY  OF  COL.  V.  S.  HUKBAN— Resumed. 

Senator  Overman.  Colonel,  you  had  just  arrived  at  the  statement 
about  the  Bolsheviki,  I  believe.    You  may  proceed,  now. 

Col.  Hurban.  Yesterday  I  tried  to  explain  what  had  been  before 
tie  big  Russian  re  volution.  All  was  well  prepared  for  the  anarchy 
"which  is  to-day  in  Russia.  I  would  explain  that  the  Bolsheviks  alone, 
as  they  are,  could  not  be  the  cause  of  this  anarchy.  Bolshevism 
is,  as  I  see  it,  an  absolutely  natural  social  business.  A  good,  honest 
government  in  a  state  has  in  it  the  germs  of  this  disease  also;  but 
if  it  is  a  government  that  has  been  honestly  democratic,  it  goes 
khrongh  slight  influences  only.  On  the  other  hand,  a  dishonest 
government,  an  autocratic  government,  must  succumb.  So  suc- 
cumbed Russia:  and,  as  you  see,  is  succumbing,  partlv  only,  Germany. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  you  mean  is  that  where  they  get  this  Bol- 
shevik germ  and  have  lived  under  a  bad  government  like  that  of 
Eussia  under  the  Czar,  it  takes  them  longer  to  get  over  the  disease 
than  when  they  are  under  a  milder  form  of  government? 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  mean.  These  germs  are  every- 
where. The  germs  are  in  every  state,  and  it  is  an  absolutely  natural 
occurrence;  because  everybody  who  is  not  content  does  not  know 
why  he  is  not  content.  He  has  not  natural  possibility  to  get  money, 
or  he  is  unable  to  get  money,  and  he  is  discontented.  He  tries  to  help 
himself,  and  if  he  can  not  get  it  the  honest  way  he  tries  to  make  it 
otherwise. 

Sen&tar  Sterling.  What  do  you  think  the  leaders  of  the  Duma,  or 
through  the  Constituent  Assembly,  might  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish if  it  had  not  been  for  Kerensky  and  the  Bolshevik  element 
hat  followed? 
Col.  Huhban.I  did  not  understand  one  word,  then,  Senator. 
Senator  Sterling.  Do  vou  not  think  that  the  leaders  of  the  Duma 
Wild  have  been  able  to  work  out,  through  the  Constituent  Assembly* 
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a    good,    democratic    government   if  they   had   been   let   alone:  if 
Kerensky  had  not  come  in,  or  the  Bolsheviki  later? 

Col.  Rirban.  It  is  very  hard  to  answer  such  a  question  because, 
as  I  know  the  Russian  people — and  I  have  been  10  years  in  Russia 
and  I  know  the  Russian  people — as  I  believe,  it  was  in  an  anarchistic 
state  of  mind  since  the  first  day  of  the  revolution,  and  the  honest 
and  the  liberal  leaders  of  the  Duma,  and  otherwise,  they  have  been 
not  prepared  for  this  work. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  know,  but  now  if  the  extremists  had  not  got 
in  their  work,  do  you  not  think  that  a  democratic  form  of  government 
would  have  been  worked  out  through  the  Constituent  Assembly? 

Col.  Hi'rbax.  Oh.  yes:  that  is  true.  It  is  absolutely  true,  and  there  ' 
would  not  have  been  such  a  disorganization  as  there  has  been.  If  you 
could  see  the  Russian  people — the  Russians  have  been  drunken  with 
the  ideas  of  the  Bolsheviks.  They  were  a  drunken  people.  If  you 
could  see  them  you  would  look  on  this  not  as  merely  the  work  of 
agents,  but  in  the  start  it  was  absolutely  natural.  I  can  not  deny  the 
possibility  of  some  people  having  their  ends — to  oppress.  It  is  a  very 
human  thing.  Why  should  only  the  upper  classes  oppress,  as  thev 
knew  before?  Why  should  not  the  lowTer  classes  oppress?  And  such 
a  thing  is  absolutely  undemocratic-^-that  idea  of  democracy  has 
nothing  to  do  here — because  the  Bolshevik  doctrine  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  justice,  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  honesty, 
and  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  culture  or  with  progress.  It 
has  absolutely  nothing  in  common  with  those  things;  and  anybody 
who  says  otherwise — who  has  been  in  Russia  and  who  says  other- 
wise— is  blind,  stupid,  or  dishonest  and  a  liar. 

I  told  about  my  experiences,  first  directly  about  the  Bolsheviki. 
what  I  saw  first,  and  in  Petrograd.  as  they  be^an  the  action,  until 
afterwards  there  came  the  official  connection  with  them  and  I  dealt 
with  them,  and  as  thev  betraved  us:  I  told  vesterdav  about  the  Bol- 
shevik  German  agents;  I  told  about  the  leaders:  I  told  about  Lenine 
and  Trotsky  and  others. 

But,  as  the  revolution  started,  there  came  to  Russia  man  v.  manv 
agitators.  I  speak  now  about  the  first  week  or  the  first  month.  I 
believe  that  I  am  telling  the  truth,  and  I  want  to  tell  the  truth.  I 
believe  99  per  cent  of  the  Bolshevik  agitators  in  the  beginning  were 
paid  German  agents.  I  can  illustrate  how  it  was.  There  was  the 
system  of  meetings;  after  the  revolution  came  the  meetings,  on  the 
street,  everywhere;  everywhere  meetings.  There  would  lie  standing 
on  the  street  three  or  four  talking,  or  perhaps  there  may  have  l*en 
•200  of  them,  and  one  of  these  men  began  to  talk,  and  he  agitated 
the  question  about  all  power  to  the  Soviets:  peace,  bread,  etc.  No- 
body told  the  people,  but  it  was  demagogy — speeches.  I  listened  to 
these  people  many  times  and  I  could  find  only  one  man  who  was  a 
Russian  and  who  believed  in  these  things,  who  did  this.  All  the 
other  men  who  spoke  had  been  prisoners  of  war,  Germans  and  Aus- 
trians  who  had  learned  some  Russian:  F'inns.  Swedes,  and  different 
people  that  the  Germans  sent.  They  knew  how  the  Russian  people 
were  sentimental,  and  how  they  had  been  drunken  about  this  idea 
of  liberty,  freedom,  and  law.    They  believed  it. 

Once  there  was  a  big  meeting  on  the  street,  and  I  was  going  by 
and  I  listened  to  these  men. 

Senator  Overman.  Verv  few  of  them  are  Russians? 
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Col.  Hurban.  No;  these  people  were  Russian  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Senator  Overman.  I  mean  the  people  who  were  talking  to  these 
Russians  ? 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes.    The  first  word  that  I  heard  I  knew  he  was  not 
i  Russian  who  was  speaking.     I  speak  German,  too,  and  I  heard 
he  Germans  talking.    I  know  their  accent.    If  somebody  talks  Rus- 
sin — an  Englishman,  a  German,  or  a  Frenchman — I  know7  him.  be- 
cause I  know  them ;  I  know  their  languages.    I  immediately  saw  that 
\t  was  a  German  speaking,  and  he  was  speaking  against  the  war, 
against  the  provisional  government;  he  was  saying  that  the  army 
should  be  demobilized,  and  that  there  should  be  peace,  peace,  peace. 
Generally,  I  was  a  very  patient  listener,  and  I  did  not  mix  up,  hut 
this  time  I  was  exciteu,  and  I  asked  him,  "  Who  are  vou,  that  vou 
advocate  so  for  these  people 4     Who  are  you:  what  nationality  are 
you  if    Where  are  you  coming  from,  and  what  from?  "    The  answer 
that  I  got,  not  from  him,  will  show  you  how  it  is  possible  that  such 
a  big  trouble  came  in  Russia.    I  was  stopped  in  my  questioning  l.y  the 
Russians — the   real    Russians.     They   attacked   me   and    asked    me. 
"What  do  you  speak  al  out  the  nation  for?     It  is  nothing  who  he 
is,  what  he  is,  or  from  where  he  comes.     The  difference  is  what  he 
says."    I  was  stopped,  and  I  had  to  go  away,  because  they  said  *fc  There 
is  nothing  in  nationality/'    They  l>elieved  it:  and  he  laughed  at  me; 
and  I  had  to  go.    If  T  had  told  them,  "  Listen,  it  is  a  German  !     He 
advocates  his  cause;  he  does  not  advocate  vour  cause,*"  thev  would 
say, "  Xo,  no;  no  nationality.     We  are  all  brothers.     We  must  make 
peace." 

Under  such  circumstances  was  started  tbe  action.  Who  supported, 
in  the  first  start  of  the  revolution,  the  Bolsheviks  i  They  were  abused 
by  demagogues.  Trotsky  was  not  there  in  the  beginning,  but 
there  were  those  other  people;  and  there  were  German  agents,  and 
those  who  are  all  agents,  all  the  policemen  and  all  these  people  who 
had  been  employed  by  the  provisional  government:  because  the 
police  and  the  gendarmes,  they  had  been  abolished,  and  they  went  to 
the  Bolsheviks  and  they  began  to  agree  with  the  Bolsheviks.  I  knew 
a  policeman — I  can  not  say  a  friend  of  mine,  but  an  officer  whom  I 
knew — and  T  talked  to  him.  In  about  the  second  or  the  third  month 
after  the  revolution  I  met  him  in  one  of  the  Bolshevik  organizations. 
I  asked  him,  "  Listen,  vou  do  not  mean  to  sav  that  vou  have  had 
this  quick  turning  of  your  mind,  and  everything <  v  He  looked  at 
me,  and  he  said,  "What  could  1  do?  I  must  live."  On  that  the 
iupporters  of  the  Bolsheviks  in  the  beginning  were  of  these  two  ele- 
Qents  from  the  old  regime.  You  would  find  everybody  there.  All 
hese  spies,  if  I  can  use  this  word,  the  high-cultured  spy  system  of 
he  old  regime — because  if  anything  was  high,  absolutely,  it  was  the 
py  system  in  Russia,  the  interior  spy  system — all  these  people  have 
pone  to  the  Bolsheviks.  I  am  talking  about  the  first  month  and  the 
econd  month.  These  ideas  must  make  drunk,  not  those  who  were 
niorant,  but  a  very  good  hearted  and  sentimental  people  like  the 
tussians.  It  made  them  drunk;  and  really,  in  July,  all  the  workers 
nd  all  the  soldiers,  a  big  per  cent  of  them,  were  Bolsheviks.  They 
bought  that  they  were.  It  was  not  based  deep  in  conscience,  but  a 
lusBian  man,  an  average  Russian  peasant  worker,  understands  lib- 
rty,  I  should  say,  "  zoologically ,"  if  T  can  use  that  word.    To  illus- 
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trate,  many  times  I  talked  to  such  a  soldier,  and  I  saw  how  he  under- 
stood it.  It  was,  "  What  is  thine  is  mine,  and  what  is  mine,  you 
nave  nothing  to  do  with  it."  That  is  first.  Second,  the  Russian 
peasant  is  a  proprietor,  a  first-class  proprietor.  He  wants  his  own 
soil.    He  wants  to  be  the  owner;  that  is,  the  first-class  owner. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  proprietor,  you  mean? 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes,  sir;  he  wants  to  be  the  owner.  He  wants  to 
own  in  that  sense,  as  we  understand  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  is  land  hungry? 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes;  the  fact  is  that  he  has  been  land  hungry;  and 
they  commenced  to  give  him  soil,  and  in  this  matter  I  must  say  not 
only  how  it  has  been  done  all  the  time,  not  only  the  Bolsheviki  are 
guilty,  but  the  provisional  government  and  all  the  social  parties  es- 
pecially, are  ahead  of  everyone,  because  no  one  told  to  the  people  the 
fact  that  liberty  brings  a  burden,  and  he  who  will  be  free,  he  must 
work.  Nobody  told  the  Russian  people,  the  Russian  workers  or  the 
Russian  peasants,  "  You  are  free,  but  you  have  some  duties.  You 
must  work."  All  the  time  there  was  not  work.  No  one  worked;  not 
under  the  provisional  government,  not  under  the  Bolsheviki;  but 
they  spoke,  and  the  Bolsheviki  were  more  demagogic  about  the 
rights;  and  the  Russian  is  an  ignorant  man,  he  understands  about 
the  rights,  that  it  is  that  he  can  do  what  he  wants,  and  that  is  the 
liberty.  You  have  joked,  many  time,  about  how  they  say  "Now is 
freedom/' 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  vou  in  Russia  during  the  revolution  of 
March,  1917? 

Col.  IJurban.  Yes;  I  was  in  Petrograd. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  were  in  Petrograd? 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  a  Czecho-Slovak? 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  came  you  to  be  there?  How  came  you  to 
go  there  ?    Were  you  a  prisoner  of  war  ? 

Col.  Hurban.  No:  but  I  was,  before  the  war  started,  in  Russia, 
and  in  the  Russian  Army  as  a  volunteer. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  served  in  the  Russian  Army? 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes.  I  served  in  the  Russian  Armv. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  vou  were  stationed  with  the  armv,  in  Petro- 
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grad  ? 

Col.  Hurban.  No;  when  the  revolution  started  I  was  a  member  of 
our  provisional  government  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  National  Coun- 
cil, of  the  Russian  branch  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  National  Council. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  fought  in  the  Russian  Arm}-? 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  vou  wounded? 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  How  many  times? 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  go  into  the  provisional  council,  yott 
say  ? 

Col.  Hurban.  No;  we  had  our  own  organization. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  the  army? 

Col.  Hurban.  No;  we  formed,  in  Russia,  from  the  provisii 
armv 
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Senator  Nelson.  No  ;  I  am  coming  to  the  army.  You  were  with 
the  Bussian  Army  ? 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  were  you  stationed  when  you  were  in  the 
army? 

Col.  Hurban.  I  have  been  on  the  front  all  the  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  did  you  leave  the  army  ? 

Col.  Hubban.  I  began  to  work  about  the  organization  of  our  army 
in  the  end  of  1916. 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  when  did  you  quit  the  army?  When  did 
you  leave;  when  did  you  quit  the  front? 

Col.  Hurban.  Since  1916  I  have  been  in  Petrograd. 

Senator  Nemon.  How  came  you  to  be  in  Petrograd  at  that  time? 
Was  your  detachment  or  regiment  sent  there? 

Col  Hurban.  No;  I  have  been  sent  to  work,  to  Petrograd. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  sent  you? 

Col.  Hurban.  From  the  Russian  command. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  were  you  to-do  at  Petrograd? 

Senator  Overman.  What  were  you  engaged  in? 

Senator  Nelson.  What  did  they  send  you  to  Petrograd  for  ? 

Col.  Hurban.  About  the  organization  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Arm^. 

Senator  Nelson.  About  the.  organization  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Army? 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  there  any  Czecho-Slovaks  at  Petrograd  at 
that  time? 

Col.  Hurban.  We  have  been  there;  we  have  been  on  paper;  we  had 
our  organization — political  organization — there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  you  had,  in  Petrograd  ? 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes ;  and  we  tried  to  form  our  army  under  the  old 
regime,  but  the  old  regime  was  against  us,  and  we  participated  in 
the  fighting  with  the  old  regime  to  bring  through  our  army. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  you  went  there  to  help  organize  the  Czecho- 
slovaks who  were  in  Petrograd,  who  had  been  there  before  the  war, 
and  you  started  to  do  that? 

Col.  Hurban.  No.  no ;  that  is  not  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  was  an  asso- 
ciation of  Czecho-Slovaks. 

Col.  Hurban.  Our  people  were  all  through  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  come  down  to  Petrograd.  Was  there  any 
organization  there? 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes :  but  they  had  been  all  over.  That  had  been  the 
center. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  was  no  organization? 

Senator  Wolcott.  May  I  ask  a  question  there  ? 
Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  certainly. 

Senator  Wolcott.  When  did  the  Czecho-Slovak  people  set  them- 
rives  up  as  a  Republic? 

Col.  Hurban.  The  Czecho-Slovak  people  declared  war  in  manifests 
iven  out  in  August,   1915.    We   formally   declared   war  against 
distro-Hungary  and  Germany. 
Senator  Wolcott.  August  4, 1914? 
Col.  Hurban.  In  1915. 
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Senator  Nelson.  When  did  you  leave  the  front  and  go  to  Petro- 
grad? 

Col.  Hurban.  It  was  in  1916. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  Petrograd  ! 

Col.  Hurban.  I  have  been  in  Petrograd  since  1916,  and  until— no; 
I  have  been  going  from  Petrograd  to  see  our  army  and  to  the  front, 
but  I  have  been  in  Petrograd  from  March  1, 1918. 

Senator  Nelson.  1917? 

Senator  Overman.  1918,  he  said. 

Col.  Hurban.  1918.    I  have  been  six  months  in  hospital. 

Senator  Nelson.  During  all  that  timet 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  vou  belong  to  a  Czechoslovak  organiza- 
tion while  in  the  Russian  Army  ? 

Col.  Hurban.  Oh,  no.  While  I  was  in  the  Russian  Army  I  was 
in  the  Russian  Army  absolutely  as  a  Russian  volunteer. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  had  a  regiment  of 
Czecho-Slovaks  with  the  Russian  Army. . 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  To  which  vou  belonged;  is  that  right! 
-  Senator  Overman.  You  stated  yesterday  that  you  had  50,000,  and 
you  wanted  100,000. 

Col.  Hurban.  It  was  our  own  army.  We  had  afterwards  oar  own 
army. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  the  Czecho-Slovak  forces  did  not  go  to  Pet- 
rograd, nor  they  did  not  go  to  Moscow. 

Col.  Hurban.  Why- 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  did  not  go  to  Petrograd  or 
even  to  Moscow? 

Col.  Hurban.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  in  Siberia. 

Col.  Hurban.  No;  we  have  not  been.    We  have  been  on  the  front 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  were  in  Siberia. 

Col.  Hurban.  No;  it  is  not  so. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  is  referring  to  Czecho-Slovaks  who  went  out 
of  Austria — left  Austria — and  went  into  Russia  and  joined  the  Bus- 
si  an  forces. 

Col.  Hurban.  On  the  front. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  were  born  in  Hungary  ? 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  was  born  in  Hungary,  and  when  the  war 
broke  out  he  went  into  Russia  and  volunteered  in  the  Russian  Army. 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  A  great  many  other  Czecho-Slovaks  did  that 
too,  did  they  not? 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes;  and  then  we  started  our  trip  from  the  Russian 
front,  where  we  fought  with  the  Germans;  we  started  our  trip 
through  Russia — to  France  through  Siberia.  That  is  the  reason  we 
were  in  Siberia. 

Senator  Wolcott.  After  the  war  started  a  {Treat  many  Caeobo- 
Slovaks  deserted  the  Austrian  Army  and  surrendered  !  J 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  you  took  them  into  the  Russian  Army  n 
organized  a  brigade,  did  yon  not! 
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Hurban.  Yes. 

itor  Wolcott.  And  you  fought  with  them  as  a  brigade  of 
)-Slovaks  under  the  Kussian  command  ¥ 
Hurban.  Yes. 

itor  Wolcott.  And  you  were  with  that  brigade? 
Hurban.  No;  I  was  not  with  this  brigade,  because  I  had  been 
ed  to  BrussilofFs  staff.    I  was  on  his  staff, 
itor  Overman.  You  were  on  the  general  staff? 
Hurban.  Yes;  I  was  on  BrussiioflTs  staff, 
itor  Wolcott.  Where  is  he — up  in  Petrograd  ? 
Hurban.  No;  he  is  in  the  army  yet. 
itor  Wolcott.  You  went  up  to  Petrograd  afterwards? 
Hurban.  Yes. 

itor  Wolcott.  And  why  did  you  leave  the  general  staff  and  go 
rograd  ? 

Hurban.  Because  I  wanted  to  work  with  our  own  people  in 
n  work. 

itor  Wolcott.  What  do  you  mean  by  uour  own  work'1? 
Hurban.  Because  we  were  at  that  time  organized  all  through 
r  work  in  our  struggle  against  Austro-Hungary,  and  because 

I  many  war  prisoners  in  Russia,  we  tried  to  make  from  them  a 
o  help  Russia  against  Austro-Hungary.  This  division  of  men 
has  been  known  from  our  own  country,  which  worked  with 
>ple,  they  started  this  work. 

itor  Wolcott.  You  went  to  Petrograd  to  do  that  work,  did 

Hurban.  Yes. 

itor  Wolcott.  To  organize  the  Czecho- Slovak  prisoners  into 
ing  force  ? 
Hurban.  Yes. 

itor  Wolcott.  That  was  your  business  at  Petrograd  ? 
Hurban.  Yes;  that  was  my  business  at  Petrograd;  and  at 
me  it  was  a  very  difficult  business,  because  at  that  time  the  old 
\  was  against  us.  But  I  had  been  in  Russia  a  long  time,  and  I 
any  friends,  and  so,  through  other  people,  more  or  less  secretly 
anized  our  force :  and  as  tne  revolution  came  our  organization 
fery  quickly.  I  will  explain  afterwards  about  our  dealings 
le  Bolsheviki. 

II  not  argue  more  with  the  ideology  of  the  Bolsheviki.  I  want 
w  you  how  they  put  their  ideas  into  practice.  Nothing  about 
hings  has  been  said,  very  much,  here,  nor  can  I  say  much  of 
hat  is  really  true. 

itor  Nelson.  Just  tell  us  what  the  practices  were  of  the  Bol- 
i.    That  is  what  we  want  to  know. 

Hurban.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  will  tell  you.  The  reason  the  Bol- 
i  succeeded  so  very  quickly  at  first,  you  know,  they  promised 

md  bread  and 

ttor  Wolcott.  They  promised  land  ? 

Hurban.  Yes;  and  land.    The  provisional  government  prom- 

lat,  too;  but  they  promised  peace  and  international  brother- 

t  the  beginning  of  their  agitation. 

he  Russian  Army  began  to  collapse  the  provisional  government 

introduced  the  death  penalty.    It  was  very  drastic  action  to 
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take  against  them,  and  the  Bolsheviki  really  succeeded  with  their 
argument  against  the  death  penalty;  but  you  know  that  since  the 
Bolsheviki  have  been  in  power  they  have  enforced  the  death  penalty. 
That  is  everyday  bread  for  them.  That  is  one  thing  they  put  into 
practice.    You  know  how  it  has  been  in  Petrograd. 

I  want  to  tell  you  several  stories  in  order  to  illustrate  the  attitude 
of  the  Bolsheviks  toward  us.  When  the  Kerensky  government  col- 
lapsed the  only  military  force  left  in  Russia  was  ourselves. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is,  the  Czecho-Slovaks? 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes;  composed  of  50,000  men,  and  we  could  have 
done  with  Russia  what  we  wanted.  We  had  all  of  Siberia  in  our 
hands,  and  we  could  do  in  Russia  absolutely  what  we  wanted.  Then? 
was  no  force  to  do  anything  against  us.  because  the  Bolshevik  armies 
did  not  exist.  The  army  which  had  been  on  the  front  fled  in  dis- 
order, looting,  and  at  this  time  the  Germans  and  the  Bolsheviks  had 
only  one  force  which  was  a  real  force,  and  that  was  the  Letts.  At 
this  time  they  had  about  six  regiments  of  Letts. 

Senator  Sterling.  Making  how  many  men,  the  six  regiments? 

Col.  Hurban.  About  15,000  men.  In  regard  to  the  Letts,  the  Letts 
are  a  great  people,  and  they  fought  the  Germans.  They  hated  the 
Germans.  They  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  Germans,  and  they 
fought  very  bravely  in  the  Russian  ranks  against  the  Germans,  as 
voluntary  regiments.  After  the  collapse  of  the  Russian  armies,  the 
Germans  occupied  their  territory,  and  the  Lettish  regiments  stayed 
in  Russia.  The  Bolsheviks  promised  them  money  and  everything, 
because  the  Bolsheviks  counted  that  they  would  be  best  supported 
by  people  who  did  not  understand  them,  a  foreign  people,  and  they 
tried  to  convert  those  Letts. 

The  Letts  suffered  from  the  German  landowners,  and  we  must  not 
wonder  at  their  revolutionary  ideas  because  of  the  treatment  they 
have  received  from  the  German  landowners  in  Russia,  the  Russian 
and  German  landowners  who  had  been  supported  by  the  old  regime. 
They  have  suffered  so  that  their  radical  socialistic  ideas  are  for  them 
very  nice  and  very  agreeable.  The  Letts  were  away  from  their 
homes,  and  they  had  nowhere  to  go,  and  had  nothing  to  live  on,  and 
the  Bolsheviki  promised  them  money  and  plenty  of  money,  and  why 
not  take  it?  It  is  a  good  life,  and  you  know  what  it  means  for  a 
soldier  who  has  fought  one  year  or  two  years  in  the  trenches.  His 
moral  judgment  is  not  such  as  yours  who  are  here  in  peace  and  in 
orderly  circumstances.  If  you  see  your  friends  die  every  day,  and 
these  other  horrors,  your  mind  is  changed  and  your  judgment  is 
altered.  T  do  not  wonder  that  the  Letts  have  been  won  so  quickly 
and  so  easily  as  they  have  been  won  to  the  Bolsheviks. 

Senator  Nelson*.  Go  on  and  tell  us  what  they  did  there. 

Col.  Hurban.  At  this  time,  as  I  told  you,  the  Bolsheviks  had  only 
those  Letts,  because  >s  to  the  Russian  units  of  Red  Guards,  it  is  to 
laugh. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  form  what  they  call  Red  Guards? 

Col.  Hurban.  It  is  for  children:  it  is  for  boy  scouts. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  beginning  of  the  Bolshevik  army,  then,  was 
this  detachment  of  Letts.    Did  thev  recruit  anv  more? 

Col.  Hurban.  T  can  not  say  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  Bolshevik 
armv. 
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Senator  Nelson,  Did  not  the  Bolsheviki  form  an  Army  ? 

Col.  Hubban.  Yes,  they  did. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  started  with  the  Letts,  did  they  not? 

Col.  Hubban.  No  ;  the  Letts  have  been  fighting  three  years.  They 
tave  been  a  ready  army. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  not  take  the  Letts  into  the  Red  army  ? 

Col.  Hubban.  Yes;  they  took  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  say  they  started  with  them.  Now,  where  did 
hey  get  the  rest  of  their  forces — from  what  sources? 

CoL  Hubban.  At  this  time  thev  had  a  sort  of  burglars'  army,  but 
t  was  not  a  military  force.  tVe  had  been  retreating  from  the 
Jkraine  because  the  Germans  were  advancing.  The  commander  in 
•hief  of  the  armies  of  the  soviet  socialistic  republic  was  the  title 
•f  the  commandant  of  the  Bolshevik  army,  and  his  army  consisted 
>f  about — I  do  not  know  how  many  thousands. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  get  together  an  army  of  some  kind 
here  in  Petrograd?  Did  the  Bolsheviki  get  together  an  army  in 
\»trograd  ? 

Col.  Hubban.  In  Petrograd  were  the  Red  Guards,  but  they  had 
•nlv  the  Letts  there,  and  it  was  not  a  considerable  force. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  after  they  got  the  Letts  did  they  increase 
heir  army.    Did  they  get  any  more  into  the  Red  Guards  ? 

Col.  Hubban.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  did  they  gut  them  from  ? 

Col.  Hubban.  From  the  people. 

Senator  Nelson.  From  the  people? 

Col.  Hubban.  Yes. 

Senator  Neuson.  What  class  of  people? 

Col.  Hubban.  Pardon  me,  and  1  will  explain.  You  can  not  un- 
lerstand  if  I  jump,  around. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  big  a  Red  armv  did  thev  get? 

Col.  Hubban.  When? 

Senator  Nelson.  b Well,  when  it  started. 

Col.  Hubban.  It  is  very  important  when. 

Senator  Nelson.  Tell  us  about  the  Red  army.  Go  on  and  tell  us 
about  it. 

Col.  Hubban.  In  the  beginning  there  were  nothing  but  the  Bol- 
sheviks. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  understand  there  was  nothing  in  the  begin- 
ning, but  go  on  and  tell  us  how  thev  got  their  Red  Army. 

Col.  Hubban.  Pardon  me,  and  f  will  explain  my  experiences  and 
what  the  attitude  of  the  Bolsheviki  has  been  toward  us,  and  I  think 
if  I  explain  it  you  will  have  a  picture  of  their  attitude,  and  after 
a  while  I  can  answer  all  your  questions.  I  have  i|ot  prepared  any- 
thing, and  I  must  fight  with  the  language,  too. 

As  I  told  you,  when  the  Bolsheviki  started  we  were  the  only- 
force.  All  of  the  Russians  asked  us  to  overthrow  the  Bolsheviki, 
but  since  the  Bolsheviki  assumed  power  we  have  been  absolutely 
neutral,  and  we  had  many  reasons  for  that  attitude.  First,  we  have 
been  guests  in  Russia,  and  we  did  not  have  the  right  to  mix  our- 
selves in  absolutely  Russian  questions.  That  was  one  thing.  The 
second  reason  was  that  we  saw  the  absolute  inability  of  the  pro- 
visional government  and  of  the  other  socialistic  parties  to  get  ant 
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of  this  trouble,  and  we  thought  that  the  Bolsheviki,  because  they 
have  nice  ideas,  would  die  from  themselves,  and  through  the  trouble 
there  would  arise  in  Russia  a  real  force  which  would  unite  the  whole 
nation.  That  was  our  point  of  view,  and  that  is  why  we  maintained 
absolute  neutrality  toward  the  Bolsheviki. 

When  the  Bolsheviki  assumed  control,  at  that  time  we  were  on 
I  he  front  in  the  Ukraine,  and  the  Bolsheviki  took  Petrograd,  and 
afterwards  took  Moscow,  and  then  took  the  headquarters  of  Miliukov. 
and  now  the  only  province  which  is  not  under  the  soviet  government 
of  the   Bolsheviki   is  the  Ukraine. 

Now.  the  Bolsheviki  formed  some  kind  of  an  army  from  the 
l/4'lts,  because  the  I-rctts  had  been  held  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  to 
Mive  the  government,  and  they  made  some  kind  of  an  army  from  the 
people  that  thev  got  there,  but  it  was  not  many  thousand  men.  Then, 
what  they  calf  the  Red  (iuards  went  to  the  Ukraine,  and  in  the 
Ikrainc  there  was  the  Ukrainian  Army  which  was  as  absolutely 
worthless  from  a  military  standpoint  as  the  Bolsheviki.  As  a  mili- 
tary organization,  they  were  as  absolutely  worthless  as  the  Bolshe- 
\il<i.     We  were  in  the  middle  between  them. 

Now,  what  did  we  do?  We  maintained  absolute  neutrality.  We 
mily  guarded  the  people  and  saw  that  there  was  no  murder  and  no 
looting  in  the  zone  whew  we  were:  but  if  the  Ukrainian  army  came 
through  our  place  we  let  them  pass,  and  if  the  Bolsheviks  came  we 
let  them  pass:  but  we  proved  absolutely  to  the  Bolsheviks  that  we 
were  not  against  them.  We  did  not  sympathize  with  them,  every- 
body knows,  but  we  were  not  against  them,  because  we  had  no  right 
to  Im*  against  them. 

Second,  if  we  would  tight  with  them  we  could  not  go  to  anyone 
\\  hoi 1 1  we  could  trust.  There  was  nobody  in  Russia  to  form  a  govern- 
ment ;  no  one  party,  no  one  organization:  nobody  was  there.  That  is 
the  reason  our  attitude  toward  the  Bolsheviki  was  absolutely  neutral. 
We  helped  to  maintain  order.  At  this  time  one  of  their  commanders, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  supporter  of  the  old  Tsar's  regime,  got 
nine  hundred  million  of  rubles  and  went   awav.     T  do  not  know 

•  

w  bethcr  he  has  been  killed  or  not.  At  this  time  most  of  the  Bolshevik 
•  uiiiiiiissars  were  from  the  former  guard  officers. 

I  will  tell  you  about  two  of  them  to  illustrate  how  these  people 
lui\e  acted.  Thev  came  to  the  ITuaine  and  thev  fought,  thev  came 
to  Kiev  and  they  fought,  and  in  Kiev  there  were  many  Russian 
oilieei^.  who  were  unorganized,  and  thev  were  murdered  like  chickens. 

It  i.-  true  that  perhaps  we  could  fight  such  a  thing,  because  it 
v. oiild  only  take  one  battalion  to  beat  their  armies — that  is,  one  bat- 
t  ii  I  it  »n  from  our  real  military  force — but  we  could  not  do  it,  because 
we  fought  for  our  cause  and  we  were  saving  our  army  to  fight  the 
iifi'iiuins;  and  at  thi>  time  we  agreed  with  the  allied  commander 
that  our  army  would  be  a  part  of  the  allied  armv,  a  part  of  the 
I  reiich  Army.  We  accepted  the  highest  command  of  the  French,  and 
Min  army  has  been  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  French  Army.  At  this 
nine,  as  1  say,  we  had  found  a  way  to  get  out  of  Russia  and  to  fight 
for  our  cause,  because  when  the  peace  conference  came,  if  the  Czecno- 
Slo\  aks  had  an  army,  the  peace  conference  must  hear  us.  They  could 
uoi  refuse,  because  we  woidd  not  demobilize.  It  was  our  plan  that 
wo  must  have  an  army.    We  must  be  represented  as  a  nation  in  the 
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peace  conference.  We  would  not  let  our  army  be  demobilized  by  any- 
body. It  was  our  plan,  and  we  brought  it  through,  as  you  know,  and 
our  representatives  are  in  the  peace  conference. 

Senator  Overman.  Now,  Colonel,  can  you  not  tell  us  something  of 
the  terrorism? 

Col.  Hurra n.  I  can  tell  vou  about  the  Bolsheviki.  Thev  main- 
tained  a  secret  diplomacy.  When  the  Bolsheviks  came  into  power 
we  dealt  with  them,  and  we  have  dealt  with  them  from  the  begin- 
ning. I  told  them,  "  You  are  here,  and  it  happens  that  we  are  here. 
Let  us  go"  out  We  do  not  care  about  you.  Let  us  go  out  from  Rus- 
sia. Our  plan  is  to  go  to  France.  We  have  helped  to  crush  Austria- 
Hungary,  which  forced  upon  you  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty/' 

Senator  Xklson.  Did  you  go  out  of  Russia  to  France? 

Col.  Hi'RBAX.  We  started  to  go. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  far  did  you  go? 

Col.  Hurra x.  I  myself  came  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  mean  you.  T  mean  the  Czecho-Slovak 
annv. 

Col.  Hurra x.  As  vou  know,  manv  of  us  were  in  Vladivostok,  ami 
that  is  what  I  will  tell  you.  Now.  not  to  make  a  long  story,  we 
dealt  with  the  commissars  of  the  Bolshevik  Government  and  asked 
them  to  let  us  go  out,  and  one  way  was  through  Siberia.  We  said : 
uWe  are  absolutely  loval  to  you.  Let  us  go  through  Siberia."  At 
this  time  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  March.  After  the  Brest-Litovsk 
treaty  the  German  representatives  came  to  Moscow,  in  the  foreign 
department  of  Mr.  Tchitcherin.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Reed 
from  America  has  been  there,  but  Mr.  Williams  can  tell  you  that  he 
met  there  German  representatives,  German  officers,  who  acted  as 
Russians.  Mr.  Reed  has  been  there  and  talked  to  them,  and  he  must 
know  it. 

Our  50.000  men  on  the  western  front  was  nothing,  but  the  political 
force  of  our  army  has  been  bigger  than  our  one  army.    The  political 
force  of  our  army  corns  of  50,000  men  has  been  three  or  four  time* 
stronger  than  any  of  the  allies,  because  we  have  been  a  regular  army 
from  this  state  against  which  we  are  fighting.    You  understand  me? 
So  the  Germans  made  a  pressure  to  disorganize  us  and  stop  us.    They 
did  that.    They  tried  it.    We  made  an  agreement  with  them  that  we 
would  prove  our  neutrality,  and  we  gave  them  all  our  arms.    We 
disarmed.     We  had  a  great  deal  of  arms.     We  disarmed,  and  the 
Bolsheviki  allowed  us  to  go  out,  but  afterwards,  after  we  started  our 
trip,  pail  of  our  force  was  in  Vladivostok  and  the  other  part  was  on 
its  way  to  Siberia,  6,000  miles  away.    When  our  50,000  men  were  on 
their  wav  to  Siberia,  6.000  miles  away,  we  were  attacked  by  the 
Bolsheviki ;  not  by  the  Bolshevik  government,  but  these  attacks  were 
made  by  German  and  Austrian  prisoners.   The  Bolshevik  government 
organized  'the  German  prisoners  and  the  German  younger  officers, 
not  socialists.    The  commanders  of  the  Bolshevik  armies  against  us 
were  not  socialist  Germans,  but  were  Prussian  officers,  different  noble- 
men and  everything,  and  they  attacked  us,  stating  that  we  were  going 
to  help  Japan,  and  imperialistic  government,  ancl  in  view  of  that  they 
attacked  us  and  attempted  to  destroy  us.    It  was  the  order  of  Trotsky 
to  disorganize  us  and  send  us  to  the  prison  camps  as  prisoners,  and 
we  were  disarmed.    You  know  the  strength  of  the  Bolsheviki.    We 
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had  been  disarmed  and  our  train  had  only  about  10  rifles  and  s< 
hand  grenades,  and,  as  you  know,  we  were  attacked  by  thousa 
armed  with  machine  guns;  but  everywhere  we  succeeded,  and  al 
Siberia  was  in  our  hands  in  one  week.  Everywhere  the  red  ani 
were  disarmed,  and  we  started  our  trip  to  go  out.  Afterwards,  as ; 
know,  came  the  intervention,  and  we  nave  been  asked  by  the  allie 
stay  there  and  hold  the  Ural  front,  and  not  to  let  the  Germans 
into  Siberia  a  foot. 

Senator  Overman.  Now  come  down  to  Petrograd  and  the  coi 
i  ions  among  the  people  in  Petrograd,  and  the  terrorism. 

Col.  Hurban.  One  question  which  is  asked  many  times  is,  "  E 
is  it  possible  that  3  per  cent  can  reign  over  180,000,000?  How  i 
possible  ?  What  you  say  is  not  true.  The  Bolsheviks  must  be  mor 
Russia."  It  is  absolutely  true.  I  agree  with  those  who  have  told 
that  the  workmen  are  not  Bolsheviks,  the  peasants  are  not  Bolshev 
but  the  Bolsheviks  are  only  people  who  are  starving,  who  have 
got  food,  and  go  in  the  red  army  because  there  they  get  f< 
They  are  the  Letts  and  the  Chinese  and  the  Magyars  and  Germ 
The  Bolsheviks  are  ruling  absolutely  only  by  terror.  The  Rusi 
people  are  accustomed  to  terror.  They  have  been  obedient  to  the 
regime  because  the  old  regime  governed  by  terrorism.  The  1 
sheviks  are  clever  men.  They  know  with  whom  thev  are  deal 
and  they  use  the  same  methods,  only  in  a  more  brutal  manner, 
red  army  is  now  a  real,  organized  military  force.  It  has  I 
organized  by  German  officers,  and  a  large  number  of  the  for 
Russian  officers  have  been  forced  into  it,  having  no  other  way  to  ] 
The  red  army  is  now  cruelly  disciplined,  much  more  cruelly  tha 
was  under  the  Czar's  regime,  and  with  such  units  you  do  not  i 
much  terrorism.  Without  any  scruples,  with  shooting  and  looi 
and  killing  you  can  reign  with  a  few  people  over  many,  many  n 
The.  other  Russian  organizations  to-day,  the  socialists  parties, 
bourgeoisie,  the  democratic  parties,  and  the  libertal  parties,  are 
solutely  unable  to  do  anything. 

Senator  Overman.  On  account  of  the  terror? 

Col.  Hurban.  On  account  of  weakness  and  the  inability  to  u 
themselves  and  understand  the  big  task  that  is  before  them.  If 
were  to  throw  out  the  Bolsheviks  to-dav  and  leave  onlv  the  Russ 
von  would  have  exact lv  the  same  condition  as  vou  have  under 
Bolsheviks.  You  would  have  the  Mensheviks,  the  social  revolut 
ists.  the  Lettish,  the  Siberian  government,  the  Bolsheviks, 
would  have  *2Q  governments,  and  no  one  government  could  n 
order.  Vou  see,  half  of  Siberia  is  not  yet  free.  They  can  not  ov{ 
ize  a  strong  government,  and  that  is  why  they  now  reign  absolu 
by  terror. 

Senator  Overman.  You  are  making  an  argument  which  we 
agree  is  a  good  one,  but  1  want  to  know  the  facts  of  the  reigi 
terror  in  those  countries. 

Col.  IItrban.  1  can  tell  you  what  I  saw  in  Petrograd. 

Senator  Xelson.  That  is  what  we  want  vou  to  tell  us — what 
saw.     We  do  not  care  to  have  anv  argument.    We  do  not  want  1 
argument.    We  want  you  to  tell  us  what  you  saw  and  heard. 

Col.  Hvrban.  These  are  facts  that  I  tell.  Evervbodv  has  his  i 
It  is  verv  hard  to  tell. 
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Senator  Nelson.  What  did  you  see  the  red  guard  do  in  Petro- 
grad? 

Col.  Huhban.  Just  as  I  have  described  here.  The  red  guard  has 
been  absolutely  undisciplined.  They  are  absolutely  criminals.  You 
have  looting,  killing;  and  in  Kiev  many  officers — I  do  not  know  how 
many,  but  I  heard  5,000 — have  been  killed  like  chickens. 

Senator  Overman.  What  became  of  the  old  Russian  officers  in  the 
army,  who  fought  so  well? 

Col.  Hubban.  Some  escaped  to  Siberia.  Some  stayed  there,  and  a 
great  number  of  them  have  been  killed. 

Senator  Nelson.  By  the  Bolsheviki? 

Col.  Hurban.  By  the  Bolsheviki,  yes;  the  greater  number  of 
them.  Those  who  did  not  join  with  them,  most  of  them  have  been 
killed.  It  is  not  such  a  story.  I  had  been  in  the  hospital,  and  the 
first  time  I  went  out  I  went  on  the  street,  and  I  saw  a  Russian  officer 
who  had  been  wounded.  I  had  civilian  clothes  on.  and  he  had  a 
uniform.  We  came  to  a  red  guard,  and  he  shoots  him  down  with 
me.    Such  things  we  have  every  day. 

Senator  Overman.  They  are  shooting  people  on  the  streets  every 
day? 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  did,  you  leave  Petrograd? 

Col.  Hurban.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  1918. 

Senator  Nelson.  Last  March? 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  You  were  sent  over  here  by  your  country  as  a 
representative? 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  a  delegate  from  the  Czecho-Slaws  I 

Col.  Hurban.  I  am  now  military  attach^  here  in  our  legation. 

Senator  Nemon.  You  have  a  legation  here? 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Who  is  your  minister? 

Col.  Hurban.  Mr. -. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  government  you  hope  to  form  in  Europe 

Col.  Hurban.  We  have  formed  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  not  a  part  of  Hungary :  it  is  Bohemia  and 
Moravia? 

Col.  Hurban.  Slovakia  is  a  part  of  Hungary. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  government  you  propose  to  form  there,  or 
have  formed,  as  you  say,  is  Bohemia,  or  what  the  Germans  cal! 
Perma,  and  then  Moravia  or  Moraine,  and  what  yon  call  Slovakia. 

Col.  Hurban.  Silesia  and  Slovakia:  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  constitutes  the  new  State  of  Bohemia? 
What  name  have  vou  given  it? 

Col.  Hurban.  We  do  not  care  about  the  name.  We  have  much 
more. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  given  the  state  some  name,  have  vou 
not? 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  What  do  you  call  it? 

Col.  Hurban.  I  do  not  know,  myself,  yet  how  it  will  be. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  likelv  to  call  it  Bohemia,  are  vou  not  ? 
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Col.  Hurban.  No;  we  do  not  like  that  name. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  the  old  name. 

Col.  Hurban.  Because  many  people,  if  you  say  Bohemia,  think 
they  are  gypsies. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  Czech  name  for  Bohemia? 

Col.  Hurban.  The  Czechs.  What  they  call  it  now  is  not  Bohemu, 
but  Czechs. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  call  them  Czechs? 

Col.  Hurban.  Czechs  and  Czecho-Slovaks. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  the  name  of  the  country,  Czechs? 

Col.  Hurban.  No;  Czechs  is  like  English. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  that  is  the  name  of  the  people.  Whit  df 
you  call  the  country  in  your  language — in  the  Czech  language? 

Col.  Hurban.  Czecho,  and  Czecho-Slovaks  are  the  people. 
'     Senator  Nelson.  We  call  it  in  English  Bohemia,  and  the  German 
call  it  Perma.     Now,  what  do  you  call  it?     What  do  the  Bohemiuj 
;eall  it  in  their  language? 

Col.  Hurban.  They  call  a  part  Bohemia,  because  Bohemia  is 
one  part. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  you  do  not  answer  the  question.    IWiy 
you  not  tell  us  something?     Have  not  the  Bohemians  a  name  ft* 
countrv?  •**■ 

Col.  Hurban.  Now;  the  new  state? 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  have  they  not  had  a  name  for  their  couutryl 

Col.  Hurban.  Sure. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  the  Bohemian  language? 

Col.  Hurban.  Czecho. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  the  name  of  it? 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  the  Bohemian  name  for  the  country! 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes;  for  one  part  of  it,  one  state. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  Czech  name  for  Moravia? 

Col.  Hurban.  It  is  Moravia,  and  then  Silesia  and  Slovakia;  1*1 
how  it  will  be  called  the  next  time,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  capital  of  your  new  state  is  Prague? 

Col.  Hurban.  Yes;  Prague. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  take  in  any  part  of  Silesia? 

Col.  Hurban.  It  is  a  question  for  tne  peace  conference  now. 

Senator  Overman.  Where  is  Prague — in  what  province? 

Col.  Hurban.  It  is  in  Bohemia.  Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  abort 
this  terror.  As  we  started  our  trip  the  Bolsheviki  everywhere  trip 
to  attack  us,  and  they  used  this  terror. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  order  that  we  may  get  a  clear  idea — how  & 
you  get  out  of  the  country  ?  You  left  there  in  March.  Which  m| 
did  you  come  out  of  the  country?    Did  you  come  by  Vladivostok! 

Col.  Hurban.  I  was  with  our  troops,  and  we  came  with  the  fill 
train  which  was  on  the  way,  and  we  came  to  Vladivostok.  Our  pni 
dent  has  been  here  in  this  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  Tell  us  what  you  saw  on  your  journey.  Wh( 
did  the  Czecho-Slovaks  do  there  ?     Tell  us  about  that. 

Col.  Hurban.  I  have  been  going  as  a  member  of  our  provision 
government. 
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Senator  Nelson.  I  know,  but  coming  through  on  the  railroad  to 
adivostok,  did  you  not  see  any  Czecho-Slovak  forces? 
Col.  Hurban.  1  have  been  in  those  forces. 
Senator  Nelson.  Then,  why  not  tell  us? 
Col.  Hurban.  That  is  what  I  am  telling. 
Senator  Overman.  Go  ahead. 

Col.  Hurban.  I  can  tell  you  something  like  that.  The  train  that 
svas  on  had  about  900  soldiers  on  it— one  battalion — and  as  we 
ne  through  we  gave  our  arms  away  to  prove  our  loyalty  toward 
j  Bolsheviks.  At  every  station  where  there  was  a  soviet  we  were 
Tounded  by  red  guards — so-called  red  guards,  for  the  most  part 
rmans — and  we  had  some  arms,  and  in  the  night  we  were  all  sur- 
mded  by  machine  guns,  and  they  came  in  and  said  we  must  give- 
all  the  rest  of  our  arms  or  we  would  be  shot  down.  We  began 
talk  with  the  Russians,  but  not  with  the  Germans.  The  Germans 
did  not  talk  with ;  we  killed  them.  You  could  argue  with  these 
>ple  because  they  knew  we  were  not  afraid  uf  them.  It  so  hap- 
aed  that  some  of  the  trains  coming  to  Vladivostok  encountered  big 
itnrbances.  My  train  was  not  in  the  fighting,  but  only  the  trains 
tich  had  been  attacked  by  the  Germans  and  the  Magyar  red  guards 
Lich  were  under  their  command.  As  we  were  going  through  Si- 
ria,  which  was  in%the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviks,  we  were  going  on 
»  Amur  Railroad,  the  northern  railroad. 
Senator  Nemon.  You  went  down  the  Amur? 
Col.  Hurban.  The  Amur  railroad  through  to  Vladivostok. 
Senator  Nelson.  You  did  not  go  down  the  Amur,  then,  to  the 
roth? 

Col.  Hurban.  Everywhere  the  Russians  asked  us  to  overthrow  the 
Isheviki.  The  peasants  came  and  begged  us  to  overthrow  the  Bol- 
>viki.    We  told  them  it  was  not  our  business. 

Senator  Overmajj.  What  would  become  of  the  people  there  if  the 
ii v  moved  out? 

?ol.  Hurban.  After  we  got  to  Siberia  we  stayed  in  Siberia,  and 
erwards  we  got  all  of  Siberia  in  our  hands. 

r  will  tell  you  an  interesting  thing.    I  talked  with  the  engineer 
i  asked  him  if  he  voted  for  the  soviet.    u  No ;  I  have  no  right  to 
:e.'"    "  Why  ?  "  "  Because  on  my  engine  are  two  men  who  are  heat- 
\  the  engine,  and  I  must  direct  those  people  how  to  heat  the  en- 
ie.  and  because  I  must  direct  them  I  am  an  oppressor,  and  I  have 
right  to  vote."    Only  these  people  vote  who  work  on  the  engine. 
f  you  have  some  questions,  I  would  like  to  answer. 
senator  Overman.  If  you  have  a  statement  in  writing,  you  may 
:  it  in  the  record. 
Jol.  Hurban.  All  right. 
Jr.  Humes.  Did  you  see  anv  of  the  terrorism  of  the  Bolsheviki  in 

Ma  J.  Edwin  Lowry  Humes  was  honorably  discharged  from  the 
my  of  the  United  States  on  February  18,  1919,  and  thereafter  in 
ilian  life  continued  to  act  as  counsel  to  the  subcommittee.) 
Jol.  Hurban.  I  was  in  the  hospital  in  Petrograd.  I  did  not  see 
I  did  see  it  in  Petrograd  many  times,  but  not  in  Kiev.  But  we 
e  photographs  of  those  things,  because  our  Army  has  been  there, 
o  of  our  officers  have  been  killed  bv  mistake. 
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Mr.  Humes.  Have  you  photographs  illustrating  the  barbarity  and 
the  cruelties  and  the  assassinations  over  there! 

Col.  Hurban.  No;  all  these  are  here  in  our  Army.  I  can  tell yn 
one  thing.  We  have  a  photograph  by  an  officer  who  came  from  Vladi- 
vostok, of  a  doctor,  a  Russian  man,  who  helped  our  wounded  ma 
when  we  fought  with  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  Germans,  and  who  had 
been  captured  by  the  Bolsheviki  and  killed.  His  photograph  Icai 
show  vou. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  was  a  doctor  ? 

Col.  Hurban.  He  was  a  doctor.  He  helped  our  wounded  men,  and 
he  had  been  captured,  and  his  photograph  we  have  here. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  he  be  allowed  to 
put  in  a  written  statement,  and  that  will  save  us  time. 

Senator  Overman.  All  right,  you  just  put  in  your  written  state- 
ment.   You  can  write  it  out  and  put  it  in  the  record. 

Col.  Hurban.  That  will  be  much  easier  for  me. 

Senator  Overman.  Just  put  it  in  the  record  so  we  can  read  iL 
We  are  much  obliged  to  you. 

Col.  Hurban.  I  would  like  to  say  here  that  the  greater  put  of 
what  Mr.  John  Reed  and  Mr.  Nuorteva  and  Mr.  Williams  said  almft 
us  to  the  working  people  of  Chicago  is  a  lie. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HE.  CAM.  W.  ACKEBMAH. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  do  vou  live  ? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Correspondent,  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Humes.  Have  you  recently  been  in  Eussia  and  Siberia? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  have  been  in  Siberia  for  threQ  months. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  you  leave  Siberia? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  On  the  23d  of  December. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Last? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  in  your  own 
just  what  you  observed  with  reference  to  the  practical  operations 
the  Bolsheviki  wherever  they  are  carrying  on  their  activities? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  When  I  was  in  Siberia,  of  course,  the  Bolsheri 
were  not  in  power.     I  went  there  in  October  after  the  allies 
landed  in  Vladivostok.    At  that  time  there  was  in  existence  in 
an  all-Russian  government,  which  had  been  selected  at  Ufa  and 
ganized  in  Omsk.    This  government  was  composed  of  a  directo: 
of  five  men,  of  a  council  of  ministers,  and  a  constituent  assembly 
When  I  arrived  in  Omsk  this  government  was  still  in  power,  but 
the  16th  of  November  it  was  overthrown  and  the  Kolchak  di 
ship  came  in  power,  and  since  then  Kolchak  has  been  the  supra 
commander  of  Siberia,  with  everybody  else  questioning  his  authority. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  he  a  Bolshevik? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  No;  he  is  not.  What  his  politics  are  no  one 
knows.  He  probablv  represents  the  military  party,  although  1* 
states  that  he  is  in  favor  of  a  constituent  assembly  to  decide  whgl 
form  of  government  Russia  should  have. 
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Senator  Overman.  You  did  not  observe  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  The  Bolsheviki  are  very  strong  in  Siberia,  and 
heir  propaganda  is  the  strongest  propaganda  in  Siberia  to-day. 
rhey  are  not  in  power,  however:  that  is,  they  do  not  have  the  politi- 
cal power. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  whose  hands  is  the  power  there? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  The  power,  when  I  left  m  December,  was  divided. 
Admiral  Kolchak,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  supreme  dictator  and 
;he  head  of  the  Siberian  government,  controlled  practically  the  dis- 
xict  around  Omsk  and  the  Ural  Mountain  district.  When  I  left 
3msk  and  was  on  my  way  to  Irkutsk  I  passed  through  the  district 
nrhich  was  controlled  by  the  Cossack  leader,  Onankoff.  At  that  time 
Onankoff  declared  he  would  not  support  Kolchak,  and  when  I  arrived 
it  another  town  another  Cossack  leader  was  in  power,  and  he  said 
tie  would  not  support  Kolchak. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  were  anti-Bolshevik? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Yes;  they  were  all  anti-Bolshevik. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  the  JSolshevik  authorities  have  no  power  in 
Siberia? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  They  have  no  political  power ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  power  is  divided  between  the  forces  that 
Admiral  Kolchak  is  trying  to  gather  up,  and  the  Cossacks? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Yes,  sir.  The  Bolsheviki,  however,  are  very 
active  in  Siberia,  and  everywhere  I  went  I  heard  of  their  propa- 

fanda.  Everyone  speaks  of  it,  including  Americans  and  Czecho- 
lovaks  who  were  in  various  cities. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  get  off  of  the  railroad  and  go  back  into 
the  country? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  stop  at  the  stations  and  converse  with 
the  people?    Can  you  talk  Russian? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  can  not  speak  Russian.  I  had  the  very  good 
fortune  of  traveling  with  Mr.  iJernstein,  who  speaks  Russian,  and 
also  interviewed  the  people  through  my  attorney.  In  the  cities  I  had 
my  interpreter  and  traveled  with  the  interpreter. 

Senator  Overman.  You  can  not  tell  us  anything  of  the  acts  of  ter- 
rorism of  the  Bolsheviki  there,  at  all? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  do  not  know  anything  from  first  hand  infor- 
mation as  to  the  Bolsheviki  terrorism. 

Senator  Neuson.  Did  you  go  as  far  west  as  Perm  ? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  was  not  as  far  west  as  Perm.  I  went  as  far 
west  as  one  could  go  at  that  time.    Perm  was  taken  after  we  left. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  were  just  barely  across  the  Ural  Mountains? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  did  not  go  into  Russia  proper? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  No,  sir. 

(At  12.05  p.  m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Thursday,  February  20.  1010.  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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THURSDAY,  FEBRUABY  20,  1910. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2.30  o'clock 
in  room  226,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman 
ing. 

lent:  Senators  Overman  (chairman),  King,  Wolcott,  Nelson, 
arling. 

itor  Overman.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.     Miss 
t  will  be  heard*  now. 

;  Bryant,  do  you  believe  in  God  and  in  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  ? 
i  Bryant.  Certainly  I  believe  in  the  sanctity  of  an  oath, 
itor  King.  Do  you  believe  there  is  a  God  ? 

>  Bryant.  I  suppose  there  is  a  God.    I  have  no  way  of  knowing, 
itor  Nelson.  Do  you  believe  in  the  Christian  religion  i 

>  Bryant.  Certainly  not.     I  believe  all  people  should  have 

rer  religion  they  wish,  because  that  is  one  of  the  things 

itor  Nelson.  You  are  not  a  Christian,  then? 

5  Bryant.  I  was  christened  in  the  Catholic  church. 

itor  Nelson.  What  are  you  now,  a  Christian? 

s  Bryant.  Yes ;  I  suppose  that  I  am. 

itor  Nelson.  And  you  do  not  believe  in  Christ  ? 

i  Bryant.  I  did  not  say  that  I  did  not  believe  in  Christ. 

itor  Nelson.  But  do  you  believe  in  Christ? 

i  Bryant.  I  believe  in  the  teachings  of  Christ,  Senator  Nelson. 

itor  Overman.  Do  you  believe  in  God? 

;  Bryant.  Yes,  I  will  concede  that  I  believe  in  God,  Senator 

tan. 

itor  King.  This  is  important,  because  a  person  who  has  no 

>tion  of  God  does  not  have  any  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  an  oath, 

i  oath  would  be  meaningless. 

itor  Wolcott.  Do  you  believe  in  a  punishment  hereafter  and 

trd  for  duty  ? 

3  Bryant.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  were  being  tried  for  witch- 

itor  Overman.  It  is  not,  at  all. 

5  Bryant.  I  did  not  hear  any  other  witness  put  through  such 

eal. 

itor  Overman.  It  is  not  an  ordeal.    It  is  the  ordinary  procedure 

rt  to  see  if  a  witness  appreciates  the  sanctity  of  an  oath. 
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Miss  Bryant.  Very  well ;  I  will  concede — I  will  concede  that  there 
is  a  hell. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  did  not  ask  you  that. 
Miss  Bryant.  Or  that  there  is  a  life  hereafter. 

TESTIMONY  OF  LOUISE  BRYANT. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Miss  Bryant.  I  certainly  do :  and  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  come 
before  this  committee  at  my  own  request. 

Senator  Overman.  Now,  I  want  to  find  out  about  matters  in  Russia 
and  what  you  observed  there.    What  is  your  name  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  my  name  and  my  ancestry 
or  anything  you  wish.  My  name  is  Mrs.  John  Reed.  My  legal  name 
is  Louise  Bryant.  In  New  York  State  a  woman  can  keep  her  pen 
name  for  her  legal  name.  That  is  the  name  that  I  have  used  as  a 
correspondent  for  manv  vears. 

A.  v        *f  

Senator  Overman.  Louise  Brvant;  and  vour  real  name  is? 

Miss  Bryant.  Mrs.  John  Reed.  Just  the  same  as  Mrs.  George 
Cram  Cook  has  used  the  name  of  Susan  Glaspell,  her  pen  name,  and 
Mary  Heaton  Vorse,  who  is  Mrs.  O'Brien. 

Senator  Overman.  If  you  will  answer  the  questions  as  we  ask  them 
of  you,  we  can  get  along  much  better. 

Miss  Bryant.  Senator  Overman,  I  know  that  I  have  certain  rights 
as  an  American  citizen.  I  know  that  I  can  answer  these  questions  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  and  that  no  previous  witness  has  been  stopped, 
and  if  you  stop  me  you  do  not  give  me  a  fair  trial. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  are  not  on  trial. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  feel  as  if  I  were. 

Senator  King.  You  asked  to  come  here,  and  we  can  hear  you  or  not. 
as  we  prefer.  We  will  ask  you  certain  questions  and  you  can  answer 
them  as  you  please. 

Senator  Overman.  Your  home  is  in  New  York? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Where  have  you  been  living  since  you  have  been 
in  Washington? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  stopped  for  a  while  at  the  National  Women's 
Party  headquarters,  and  then  I  went  to  the  Capitol  Park  Hotel,  where 
I  am  at  present. 

Senator  Overman.  You  got  up  this  meeting  here  in  Washington? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not.  I  have  requests,  and  all  people  coining 
from  Russia  have  more  requests  than  they  can  answer,  to  tell  what 
tliey  know  about  Russia,  because  people  are  anxious  to  know  the  truth 
about  Russia.  That  was  only  one  of  many  meetings  at  which  I 
spoke. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  said  that  you  were  at  the  National  Women's 
Party  headquarters? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  belong  to  the  picket  squad? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  what  that  has  to  do  with  the  truth 
about  Russia,  but  I  did.    I  believe  in  equality  for  women  as  well  ta.j 
for  men,  even  in  my  own  country. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  participate  in  the  burning  of  the  Presi- 

nt's  message? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  You   did  not   participate  in  the  burning  in 

gy  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did ;  and  I  went  on  a  hunger  strike. 
Senator  Overman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that;  you  went  to  jail? 
Miss  Bryant.  I  went  to  jail  and  went  on  a  hunger  strike.     If  you 
without  food  and  become  weak,  the  authorities  let  you  out  because 
?y  do  not  want  vou  to  die  in  prison. 

Senator  King.  \Vhere  did  you  live  before  you  lived  in  New  York? 
>u  lived  in  Oregon,  did  you  not? 
Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kino.  And  were  the  wife  of  a  dentist  there? 
Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  sir.    I  wish  you  would  let  me,  please,  tell  you 
nething  about  Russia. 

Senator  Kino.  We  want  to  know  something  about  the  character  of 
i  person  who  testifies,  so  that  we  can  determine  what  credit  to  give 
the  testimony.    Then,  you  afterwards  married  Mr.  Reed? 
Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  King.  And  you  and  Mr.  Reed  went  to  Russia  ? 
Miss  Bryant.  We  did. 

Senator  King.  You  swore  down  in  the  State  Department  before 
i  went  to  Russia  that  you  would  not  engage  in  political  propaganda 
?re? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did ;  and  I  kept  my  word. 
Senator  King.  You  have  answered  my  question  ? 
Miss  Bryant.  I  did. 

Senator  King.  You  engaged  in  political  propaganda  there? 
Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  engage  in  political  propaganda.    I  made 
tain  reports  to  Col.  Robins. 

Senator  King.  You  participated  in  meetings  of  the  Bolsheviki  ? 
Miss  Bryant.  Please  prove  that,  will  you,  that  I  participated  in 
let  meetings  ? 

Senator  King.  You  participated  in  Bolshevik  meetings? 
Vliss  Bryant.  How  did  I  ?    I  took  down  notes  as  a  reporter. 
Senator  King.  Just  answer  the  question. 
Hiss  Bryant.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 
Senator  King.  You  were  present  at  those  meetings? 
Hiss  Bryant.  Certainly ;  all  the  reporters  were. 
Senator  King.  And  your  husband  and  Mr.  Albert  Rhys  Williams 
re  on  the  staff  of  the  Bolsheviki  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  pro- 
banda for 

diss  Bryant.  A  revolution  in  Germany. 

Senator  King.  For  the  Bolsheviki? 

Hiss  Bryant.  Yes:  for  a  revolution  in  Germany.    I  must  be  exact. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  your  husband  also,  before  he  left,  take  the 

h  that  he  would  not  engage  in  propaganda  ? 

f  iss  Bryant.  My  husband  is  in  this  audience.    Ask  him. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  am  asking  if  you  know. 

fiss  Bryant.  I  wish  to  refer  that  to  Mr.  Reed.    I  do  not  have  to 

trer  that,  and  I  will  not. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  I  will  ask  you  this:  Did  your  husband  in  your 
presence  take  such  an  oath,  do  you  know? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  he  took  such  an  oath,  but  I  will  have  to  ei- 
plain  that  Col.  Robins  was  particularly  pleased  to  have  him  get  cer- 
tain information  into  Germany  through  the  Soviets.  He  was  very 
glad  to  have  him  go  into  the  foreign  office. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Your  husband,  then,  in  Russia,  did  engage  in 
Soviet  propaganda? 

Miss  Bryant.  My  husband  in  Russia  did  a  great  deal  toward 
bringing  about  the  German  revolution. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  have  not  answered  my  question. 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  an  answer  to  your  question. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  your  husband  when  in  Russia  engage  in  any 
political  activities? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why,  not  that  I  know  of,  except  that  he  worked  in 
the  foreign  office. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  ask  this.  Was  your  husband  employed  by 
the  Bolsheviki? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Xelson.  Employed  for  what  purpose  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  worked  in  the  propaganda  department,  and  I  will 
show  you  the  kind  of  papers.  There  has  never  been  any  secret  about 
this  propaganda.    For  instance 

Senator  Nelson.  We  do  not  care  about  that. 

Miss  Bryant.  You  do  not  care  about  it? 

Senator  Nelson.  About  those  papers.     We  want  the  facts. 

Miss  Bryant.  Those  are  the  facts.  You  must  .admit  the  facts. 
Here  is  a  paper  printed  in  German,  prepared  for  sending  into  the 
German  lines  in  order  to  make 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  not  be  so  impertinent.     [Applause  and  hisses] 

Senator  Overman.  I  do  not  want  any  more  noise  or  we  will  have 
an  executive  session  and  close  this  meeting.  I  want  to  treat  this  lady 
respectfully. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  hope  you  will. 

Senator  Overman.  We  want  to  get  the  facts,  to  examine  her  accord- 
ing to  law,  but  I  want  her,  at  the  same  time 

Miss  Bryant.  You  said.  Senator  Overman,  that  I  am  not  on  trial 
here.  I  am  a  free  American  citizen.  I  expect  to  be  treated  with  the 
same  courtesy  as  former  witnesses,  and  I  have  not  gotten  it  so  far. 
|  Applause.] 

Senator  Wolcott.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  this 
room  be  cleared  and  that  no  further  testimony  be  taken  until  the 

room  is  cleared. 

Miss  Bryant.  Everybody  out  ?  I  will  not  testify  unless  it  is  before 
nil  open  session.     It  is  very  necessary  that  these  things  be  known. 

Senator  Kino.  The  stenographer  will  be  here. 

Miss  Bryant.  All  other  witnesses  testified  in  open  session. 

Senator  Wolcott.  T  make  this  suggestion,  that  the  press  repoi 
remain  and  the  stenographer  remain;  that  the  testimony  be  wri 
up  and  the  witness  be  allowed  to  have  a  copy  of  it,  and  anybody 
in  the  public  may  have  a  copy  of  it 

Miss  Bryant."  May  I  correct  my  copy? 


. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  But  this  audience,  which  persists  in  applauding, 
hould  be  invited  to  leave  the  room. 

Senator  Overman.  I  propose  that  she  have  an  opportunity  to  bo 
eard.  The  stenographer  will  remain  and  the  newspaper  reporters, 
ut  the  public  will  go  out. 

Miss  Bryant.  May  I  have  the  courtesy  of  going  over  my  remarks  t 

Senator  Overman.  You  shall  have.  You  shall  have  the  same  cour- 
?sy  as  any  other  witness. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  ask  that  thev  remain. 

Senator  Overman.  I  have  ordered  them  to  leave  the  room. 

Miss  Bryant.  You  see,  I  am  the  only  witness  on  the  other  side: 
lie  only  witness,  so  far,  who  wants  to  bring  about  amicable  relation*? 
etween  Russia  and  America. 

Mr.  John  Reed.  May  I  stay?  I  am  John  Reed,  Miss  Bryant's 
usband. 

Senator  Overman.  Yes. 

Has  everybody  left  except  the  reporters?  If  there  is  anybody  here 
ot  a  reporter,  I  will  ask  him  to  retire. 

I  want  it  to  appear  on  the  record  that  at  the  beginning  of  this 
earing  a  demonstration  occurred,  and  I  warned  the  spectators  that 
f  there  were  anv  more  demonstrations  of  that  kind  I  would  clear 
lie  room,  and  in  less  than  10  minutes  there  was  a  much  larger  and 
lore  vociferous  demonstration,  and  it  looked  as  though  we  could 
ot  proceed  with  the  crowd  with  this  demonstration,  and  I  cleared 
he  room,  all  except  the  newspaper  reporters  and  the  stenographer, 
nd  the  testimony  of  the  witness  will  be  put  into  the  record  for  the 
rorld  to  see. 

Senator  Kino.  May  I  ask  a  question,  just  in  line  with  what  I  was 
sking  a  moment  ago?  Mrs.  Reed,  your  husband  and  Albert  Rhys 
rilliams  were  members  of  the  international  revolutionary  propa- 
anda  under  the  direction  of  Boris  Reinstein,  of  Buffalo,  N.  A  .  ( 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes:  he  is  now  Lenine's  secretary. 

Senator  Kino.  Lenine's  secretary? 

Miss  Bryant.  At  the  present  moment. 

Senator  Kino.  He  went  over  from  this  country  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  but  he  is  a  Russian. 

Senator  Kino.  And  thev  worked  with  other  American  socialists 
rho  are  over  there,  who  went  over  from  this  country  ? 

_  « 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  there  has  never  been  any  secret  about  that. 

Senator  King.  So  that  your  husband  and  Albert  Rhys  Williams 
fere  propagandists  there  for  the  international  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  would  not  quite  exactly  say  that.  You  have  to 
pecify.  I  know  that  they  worked  in  that  office,  and  I  put  it  into  my 
ook.  *  If  I  had  intended  to  cover  up  anything,  I  would  not  have  done 
hat. 

Senator  King.  You  have  stated  this,  have  you  not : 

Next  door  was  the  newly  founded  Riirosui  of  Interna tionul  Revolutionary 
'ropagnndn,  under  the  head  of  Roris  Reinstein  of  RufTalo,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Kino  (continuing  reading) : 

here  also  worked  two  other  American  Socialists,  John  Reed  and  Alhert   Rhys 
i  Hi  an  is. 
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law  Bkyant.  Yes. 

1 1  at  or  King.  So  that  your  husband  and  Mr.  Albert  Rhys  Williams 
N*t»r**  connected  with  the  International  Revolutionary  Propaganda? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes:  but  they  had  very  particular  work  to  do.  I 
\  W\\  \  k  the  committee  ought  certainly  to  understand  this.  That  is  why 
I  l>  relight  these  papers.  It  is  the  only  evidence  to  prove  what  thev 
JUL 

>*onutor  Kino.  I  was  asking  if  they  belonged? 
Miss  Bmyant.  Yes:  I  would  not  have  written  it  if  they  had  not, 
at-.*  I  they  never  have  denied  it.    In  fact,  if  you  will  permit,  Mr.  Reed 
w  \M  explain  the  whole  thing. 

Senator  Kino.  In  that  department  was  a  man  named  Radek? 
\|is>  Hiuant.  Radek;  yes. 

>*on*ttor  Kino.  Who  is  now  under  arrest  in  Germany  because  of 
*.»s  efforts  there  to  create  revolution,  and  to  lead  the  Spartacides  to 
mimter,  ami  to  destruction  of  the  form  of  government  which  Ebert 
hu>  formed  < 

Mi *k  Bkyant.  I  do  not  follow  you  at  all. 
Senator  Kino.  He  is  in  Germany? 

Mis*  Bkyant.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge.    I  do  not  know,  ex- 
vo^l  what  1  have  read  in  the  papers. 

Senator  Kino.  And  he  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 

SikuI acuta*  t 

Mi**  Hkyamt.  I  suppose  so;  but  I  must  tell  you — I  must  explain. 
\  v*u  mh\  the  Ebert  government  worked  in  harmony  with  the  Kaiser, 
uul  the  Spartacides,  with  Liebnecht  at  the  head,  were  always  against 
turn,  and  Radek,  of  course,  naturally  worked  with  the  Spartacides 
vial  did  not  work  with  the  Ebert  government,  for  Ebert,  to  him,  is 
m»  dittVivnt  than  the  Kaiser. 

Senator  Kino.  But  the  Kaiser  has  abdicated,  and  the  Ebert  gov- 
,  ■  iimcut  luvs  taken  charge  under  an  election  by  the  people  of  Ger- 
■  mia,  and  Radek  has  tried  to  destroy  that  government,  and  heJeft 
i.i^  Spartacides  to  overthrow  the  existing  government  in  Germany. 
I  .  \\m\\  l rue  or  not  t    Answer  yes  or  no. 

Mw.s  Bk>ant.  1  can  not  answer  yes  or  no.  I  will  say  that  he  is 
i'i.mo,  and  is  against  the  Ebert  government,  of  course,  because  they 
■Vio  Spartacides)  do  not  trust  the  Ebert  government:  they  fight 
uk!i  jhe  Ebert  government,  and  would  as  soon  have  the  Kaiser  back. 

senator  Kino.  But  they  are  trying  to  destroy  the  Ebert  govern- 
ment i 

\|i-   I  tin  wr.  1  Mippose  they  are. 

viuior  Kino.  You.  of  course,  knew  of  your  husband's  propaganda 
^*»-  k  in  Ru^ia  '. 

\li-.*.  Ituv ant.  Of  course  T  did. 

Senator  Kino.  And  participated  with  him  in  that  work? 

\li*s  ItuvANT.  Oh.  1  object  when  you  say  propaganda  work.  Mat 
I    v  allowed  an  explanation? 

senator   Kino.  Very  well,  you  participated  with  him  in  prop* 

v*"da  work? 

Mi^s  ItiiiANT.  1  never  did. 

Viator  Kino.  When  did  you  leave  Russia? 

Xltx*  ItuYAM.  1  left  after  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  be»j 
<|j|ju)Yed. 
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Senator  King.  What  date? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  was  in  the  latter  part  of  January. 

Senator  King.  Of  last  year,  1918? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  King.  You  then  went  to  Stockholm  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Kino.  And  vou  carried  with  you  when  vou  went  to  Stock- 
holm  this  statement  or  passport  given  by  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment, did  you? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes:  I  did.    I  went  as  a  courier. 

Senator  King  (reading) : 

This  is  given  to  a  representative  of  the  American  Social  Democracy,  an  inter- 
nationalist and  comrade — Louise  Bryant. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 
Senator  King  (reading) : 

The  military  revolutionary  committee  of  the  Petrograd  Council  of  Workers' 
and  Soldiers1  Deputies  gives  her  the  right  of  free  travel 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  that  is  another.  There  are  two  passes.  One  is  a 
reporter's  pass  to  the  front. 

Senator  King.  You  are  denominated  a  "comrade"  by  the  Bol- 
sheviki? 

Miss  Bryant.  All  persons  in  Russia  are  comrades* who  are  not 
enemies,  so  that  has  no  significance.  Just  as  in  the  French  revolution 
people  were  called  citizens,  in  the  Russian  revolution  they  are  called 
comrades. 

Senator  King.  Would  they  have  called  a  representative  of  this 
country  "  comrade  "  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. .  Mr.  Robins  was  called  "  comrade." 

Senator  King.  Would  they  call  Mr.  Francis  "  comrade  "  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Mr.  Francis  was  not  popular  in  Russia  and  they  did 
not  think  that  he  represented  America.  They  thought  Col.  Robins 
did. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  thought  so  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  The  Russian  people  very  largely;  all  the  Russian 
people  felt  that  Col.  Robins  was  a  true  representative  of  America ; 
that  he  was  a  more  representative  American  than  Ambassador  Fran- 
cis was.  They  considered  Mr.  Francis  to  be  an  old  man,  entirely  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  movement. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  they  felt  that  he — Mr.  Robins — was  in 
sympathy  with  the  revolutionists? 

Miss  Bryant.  Not  exactly;  but  thev  felt  that  Mr.  Francis  was 
hostile  to  the  Socialists,  and  they  felt  that  Robins  was  the  bettor  man 
to  bring  about  amicable  relations. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  vou  not  know  that  Mr.  Robins  was  not  the 
representative  of  our  country  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Col.  Robins  wras  the  head  of  the  Red  Cross  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  the  Red  Cross  did  not  represent  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Miss  Bryant.  Nevertheless,  we  worked  with  Col.  Robins.  In  fact, 
Col.  Robins  acted  as  the  intermediary  between  Ambassador  Francis 
and  the  Soviets,  because  Francis  felt  that  he  could  not  get  in  touch 
with  them,  that  there  was  a  certain  feeling  of  hostility,  and  so  Rob- 
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Senator  Wolcott.  I  will  ask  you  this :  Did  your  husband  in  your 
presence  take  such  an  oath,  do  you  know  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  he  took  such  an  oath,  but  I  will  have  to  ex- 
plain that  Col.  Robins  was  particularly  pleased  to  have  him  get  cer- 
tain information  into  Germany  through  the  Soviets.  He  was  very 
glad  to  have  him  go  into  the  foreign  office. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Your  husband,  then,  in  Russia,  did  engage  in 
Soviet  propaganda? 

Miss  Bryant.  My  husband  in  Russia  did  a  great  deal  toward 
bringing  about  the  German  revolution. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  have  not  answered  my  question. 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  an  answer  to  your  question. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  your  husband  when  in  Russia  engage  in  any 
j)olitical  activities? 

Miss  Bri- ant.  Why,  not  that  I  know  of,  except  that  he  worked  in 
the  foreign  office. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  ask  this.  Was  your  husband  employed  bj 
the  Bolsheviki? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Employed  for  what  purpose? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  worked  in  the  propaganda  department,  and  I  will 
show  you  the  kind  of  papers.  There  has  never  been  any  secret  about 
this  propaganda.    For  instance 

Senator  Nelson.  We  do  not  care  about  that. 

Miss  Bryant.  You  do  not  care  about  it? 

Senator  Nelson.  About  those  papers.    We  want  the  facts. 

Miss  Bryant.  Those  are  the  facts.  You  must#admit  the  facts. 
Here  is  a  paper  printed  in  German,  prepared  for  sending  into  the 
German  lines  in  order  to  make 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  not  be  so  impertinent.     [Applause  and  hisses] 

Senator  Overman.  I  do  not  want  any  more  noise  or  we  will  hare: 
an  executive  session  and  close  this  meeting.     I  want  to  treat  this  lady] 

respectfully. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  hope  you  will. 

Senator  Overman.  We  want  to  get  the  facts,  to  examine  her  accord- 
ing to  law,  but  I  want  her,  at  the  same  time 

Miss  Bryant.  You  said,  Senator  Overman,  that  I  am  not  on  tod] 
here.     I  am  a  free  American  citizen.     I  expect  to  be  treated  with 
same  courtesy  as  former  witnesses,  and  I  have  not  gotten  it  so  i 
[Applause.] 

Senator  Wolcott.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  suggest  that 
room  be  cleared  and  that  no  further  testimony  be  taken  until 

room  is  cleared. 

Miss  Bryant.  Everybody  out  ?    I  will  not  testify  unless  it  is 
an  open  session.     It  is  very  necessary  that  these  things  be  known. 

Senator  Kino.  The  stenographer  will  be  here. 

Miss  Bryant.  All  other  witnesses  testified  in  open  session. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  make  this  suggestion,  that  the  press  reporl 
remain  and  the  stenographer  remain;  that  the  testimony  be  writ 
up  and  the  witness  be  allowed  to  have  a  copy  of  it,  and  anybody 
in  the  public  may  have  a  copy  of  it 

Miss  Bryant.  May  I  correct  my  copy? 
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Senator  Wolcott.  But  this  audience,  which  persists  in  applauding, 
lould  be  invited  to  leave  the  room. 

Senator  Overman.  I  propose  that  she  have  an  opportunity  to  l>e 
^ard.  The  stenographer  will  remain  and  the  newspaper  reporters, 
it  the  public  will  go  out. 

Miss  Bryant.  May  I  have  the  courtesy  of  going  over  my  remarks? 
Senator  Overman.  You  shall  have.     You  shall  have  the  same  cour- 
sy  as  any  other  witness. 
Miss  Bryant.  I  ask  that  thev  remain. 
Senator  Overman.  I  have  ordered  them  to  leave  the  room. 
Miss  Bryant.  You  see,  I  am  the  only  witness  on  the  other  side: 
io  only  witness,  so  far,  who  wants  to  bring  about  amicable  relation-* 
»tween  Russia  and  America. 

Mr.  John  Reed.  May  I  stay?  I  am  John  Reed,  Miss  Bryant's 
isband. 

Senator  Overman.  Yes. 

Has  everybody  left  except  the  reporters?  If  there  is  anybody  here 
>t  a  reporter.  I  will  ask  him  to  retire. 

I  want  it  to  appear  on  the  record  that  at  the  beginning  of  this 
taring  a  demonstration  occurred,  and  I  warned  the  spectators  that 
there  were  anv  more  demonstrations  of  that  kind  I  would  clear 
le  room,  and  in  less  than  10  minutes  there  was  a  much  larger  and 
ore  vociferous  demonstration,  and  it  looked  as  though  we  could 
>t  proceed  with  the  crowd  with  this  demonstration,  and  I  cleared 
le  room,  all  except  the  newspaper  reporters  and  the  stenographer, 
id  the  testimony  of  the  witness  will  be  put  into  the  record  for  the 
orld  to  see. 

Senator  Kino.  May  I  ask  a  question,  just  in  line  with  what  I  was 
king  a  moment  ago?    Mrs.  Reed,  your  husband  and  Albert  Rhys 
'illiains  were  members  of  the  international  revolutionary  propa- 
mda  under  the  direction  of  Boris  Reinstein,  of  Buffalo,  X.  Y.  i 
Miss  Bryant.  Yes:  he  is  now  Lenine's  secretary. 
Senator  Kino.  Lenine's  secretarv? 
Miss  Bryant.  At  the  present  moment. 
Senator  King.  He  went  over  from  this  count  rv? 
Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  but  he  is  a  Russian. 

Senator  Kino.  And  they  worked  with  other  American  socialists 
ho  are  over  there,  who  went  over  from  this  countrv  i 
Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  there  has  never  been  any  secret  about  that. 
Senator  King.  So  that  vour  husband  and  Albert  Rhvs  Williams 
ere  propagandists  there  for  the  international  revolutionary  propa- 
tnda  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  would  not  quite  exactly  say  that.     You  have  to 
>eeify.    I  know  that  they  worked  in  that  office,  and  I  put  it  into  my 
x>k.    If  I  had  intended  to  cover  up  anything,  1  would  not  have  done 
tat. 
Senator  King.  You  have  stated  this,  have  vou  not : 

Next   door  was  the  newly  founded   Itureau   of   International    Revolutionary 
ropagiindn,  under  the  head  of  Boris  lieinstein  of  liutTalo,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  King  (continuing  reading) : 

here  also  worked  two  other  American  Socialists,  John  Keed  and  Albert  Khys 
11  limns. 
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Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  King.  So  that  vour  husband  and  Mr.  Albert  Rhvs  Williams 
Mere  connected  with  the  International  Revolutionary  Propaganda ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes:  but  they  had  very  particular  work  to  do.  I 
think  the  committee  ought  certainly  to  understand  this.  That  is  why 
I  brought  these  papers.  It  is  the  only  evidence  to  prove  what  thev 
did. 

Senator  King.  I  was  asking  if  they  belonged? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes:  I  would  not  have  written  it  if  thev  had  not, 
and  they  never  have  denied  it.  In  fact,  if  you  will  permit,  Mr.  Reed 
will  explain  the  whole  thing. 

Senator  King.  In  that  department  was  a  man  named  Radek? 

Miss  Brtant.  Radek:  ves. 

Senator  King.  Who  is  now  under  arrest  in  Germany  because  of 
his  efforts  there  to  create  revolution,  and  to  lead  the  Spartacides  to 
murder,  and  to  destruction  of  the  form  of  government  which  Ebert 
lias  formed? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  follow  you  at  all. 

Senator  King.  He  is  in  Germany? 

Miss  Bryant.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I  do  not  know,  ex- 
cept what  I  have  read  in  the  papers. 

Senator  Ktnc.  And  he  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
Spartacides? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  suppose  so ;  but  I  must  tell  you — I  must  explain. 
You  see,  the  Ebert  government  wTorked  in  harmony  with  the  Kaiser, 
and  the  Spartacides,  with  Liebnecht  at  the  head,  were  always  against 
him,  and  Radek,  of  course,  naturally  worked  with  the  Spartacides 
and  did  not  work  with  the  Ebert  government,  for  Ebert,  to  him,  is 
no  different  than  the  Kaiser. 

Senator  Kino.  But  the  Kaiser  has  abdicated,  and  the  Ebert  gov- 
ernment has  taken  charge  under  an  election  by  the  people  of  Ger- 
many, and  Radek  has  tried  to  destroy  that  government,  and  hedeft 
the  Spartacides  to  overthrow  the  existing  government  in  Germany. 
Is  that  true  or  not  (     Answer  ves  or  no. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  can  not  answer  ves  or  no.  I  will  sav  that  he  is 
there,  and  is  against  the  Ebert  government,  of  course,  because  they 
(the  Spartacides)  do  not  trust  the  Ebert  government:  they  fight 
with  the  Ebert  government,  and  would  as  soon  have  the  Kaiser  back. 

Senator  Kino.  But  they  are  trying  to  destroy  the  Ebert  govern- 
ment ( 

Mi>s  Bkyant.   1  suppose  they  are. 

Senator  Kino.  You,  of  course,  knew  of  your  husband's  propaganda 
work  in  "Russia  ' 

Mi<s  Bkyaxt.  Of  course  I  did. 

Senator  Kino.  And  participated  with  him  in  that  work? 

Miss  Bkyant.  Oh.  I  object  when  you  say  propaganda  work.  May 
1  be  allowed  an  explanation? 

Senator  Kino.  Yery  well,  you  participated  with  him  in  propa- 
ganda work  i 

Miss  Bur  a  xt.   I  never  did. 

Senator  Kino.  When  did  you  leave  Russia? 

Miss  Bkyant.  I  left  after  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  been 
dis>olved. 
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Senator  King.  What  date? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  was  in  the  latter  part  of  January. 

Senator  King.  Of  last  year,  1918? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  King.  You  then  went  to  Stockholm  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  King.  And  you  carried  with  you  when  vou  went  to  Stock- 
holm  this  statement  or  passport  given  by  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment, did  you? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes:  I  did.    I  went  as  a  courier. 

Senator  King  (reading) : 

This  is  given  to  a  representative  of  the  American  Social  Democracy,  an  inter- 
nationalist and  comrade — Louise  Bryant. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 
Senator  King  (reading) : 

The  military  revolutionary  committee  of  the  Petrograd  Council  of  Workers' 
and  Soldiers*  Deputies  gives  her  the  right  of  free  travel 

Miss  Bryant.  No ;  that  is  another.  There  are  two  passes.  One  is  a 
reporter's  pass  to  the  front. 

Senator  King.  You  are  denominated  a  "comrade"  by  the  Bol- 
sheviki  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  All  persons  in  Russia  are  comrades 'who  are  not 
enemies,  so  that  has  no  significance.  Just  as  in  the  French  revolution 
people  were  called  citizens,  in  the  Russian  revolution  they  are  called 
comrades. 

Senator  King.  Would  they  have  called  a  representative  of  this 
country  "  comrade  "  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. .  Mr.  Robins  was  called  "  comrade." 

Senator  King.  Would  they  call  Mr.  Francis  "  comrade  "  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Mr.  Francis  was  not  popular  in  Russia  and  they  did 
not  think  that  he  represented  America.  Thev  thought  Col.  Robins 
did. 

Senator  Neuson.  Who  thought  so  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  The  Russian  people  very  largely:  all  the  Russian 
people  felt  that  Col.  Robins  was  a  true  representative  of  America ; 
that  he  was  a  more  representative  American  than  Ambassador  Fran- 
cis was.  They  considered  Mr.  Francis  to  be  an  old  man,  entirely  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  movement. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  they  felt  that  he — Mr.  Robins — was  in 
sympathy  with  the  revolutionists  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Not  exactlv;  but  thev  felt  that  Mr.  Francis  was 
hostile  to  the  Socialists,  and  they  felt  that  Robins  was  the  better  man 
to  bring  about  amicable  relations. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Robins  was  not  the 
representative  of  our  country  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Col.  Robins  was  the  head  of  the  Red  Cross  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  the  Red  Cross  did  not  represent  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Miss  Bryant.  Nevertheless,  we  worked  with  Col.  Robins.  In  fact, 
Col.  Robins  acted  as  the  intermediary  between  Ambassador  Francis 
and  the  Soviets,  because  Francis  felt  that  he  could  not  get  in  touch 
with  them,  that  there  was  a  certain  feeling  of  hostility,  and  so  Rob- 
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ins  went  to  them  in  place  of  Francis,  and  if  you  will  call  Robins  he 
will  tell  you  all  this  himself. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  is  in  New  York,  and  I  know  absolutely  that  he 
is  very  anxious  to  testify  before  this  committee,  and  he  has  not  been 
asked. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  is  his  address? 

Miss  Bryant.  Care  of  his  sister,  Mary  Dryer.  I  could  get  him 
myself  on  short  notice. 

Senator  King.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  one  other  matter.  You 
had  a  certificate,  did  you  not,  dated  January  7,  1918,  as  follows 
[reading] : 

Tin*  bearer  of  this  ccitfiflcate.  Louise  Bryant,  is  going  to  Stockholm  as  a 
courier  of  the  People's  Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  is  taking  along  sealed 
bags  and  packages.  It  is  requested  that  all  those  in  authority  show  her  assist- 
ance on  her  journey,  and  particularly  with  her  baggage. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  King  (continuing  reading) : 

Assistant  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Zalkind.  Stamp  of  the  Peopled 
Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Now,  you  have  such  a  certificate? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  had  such  a  certificate. 

Senator  Kino.  That  was  issued  by  the  Bolsheviki? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  sir.    There  was  no  one  else  to  issue  it. 

Senator  King.  You  were  called  a  courier  of  the  Bolsheviki? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  King.  "The  People's  Commissar"  of  the  Bolsheviki? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  sir.    Will  you  please  let  me  explain? 

Senator  King.  You  were  authorized  by  the  Bolshevik  government 
to  take  such  bags  and  packages,  and  were  denominated  their  courier, 
so  that  when  vou  came  to  this  country  vou  came  as  a  courier  of  the 
Bolsheviki? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not.  I  explained  all  that  in  my  book,  and  that 
is  a  matter 

Senator  King.  We  will  come  to  that.  Did  vour  duties  as  courier 
rouse  when  you  got  to  Stockholm? 

Miss  Bryant.  Of  course:  yes. 

Senator  King.  But  you  were  a  detailed  courier  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Bolshevik  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  Not  a  courier  to  anybody.  The  fact  was  that  there 
was  only  one  way  to  get  through  the  fighting  lines,  and  that  was 
to  go  as  a  courier.  So  they  gave  couriers'  papers  to  a  number  of 
Americans  that  went  there.  Prof.  Ross  went  as  a  courier,  and 
Madeline  Doty,  and  Miss  Bessie  Beatty  put  her  papers  in  her  bag, 
so  that  they  would  not  be  molested.  And  I  brought  things  life 
this  |  indicating],  because  I  wanted  to  come  home  and  write  my 
books  and  articles,  and  I  did  not  want  them  to  be  taken  away 
from  inc. 

Senator  King.  Did  your  husband  go  with  you? 

Miss  Bryant.  No:  he  came  later. 

Senator  King.  When  did  vou  come  to  the  United  States? 

Miss  Bryant.  In  March. 

Senator  King.  When  did  Mr.  Heed  come  ? 
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Miss  Bryant.  About  four  months  later. 

Senator  King.  When  did  Mr.  Albert  Rhys  Williams  come  to  the 
Jnited  States? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  came  very  much  later.  He  has  not  been  here 
ery  long — just  about  two  months. 

Senator  King.  Mr.  Williams  was  there  engaged  in  propaganda 
vork  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  King.  And  since  he  came  here  he  has  been  engaged  in 
)ropaganda  work,  has  he  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  Now,  if  you  just  let  me  answer  "  yes  "  or  "  no "  I 
lo  not  tell  you  anything. 

Senator  Overman.  I  think  she  is  entitled  to  explain. 

Senator  King.  Mr.  Williams  came  to  the  United  States  after  he 
iad  been  in  the  employ  of  the  revolutionary  government,  the  Bolshe- 
dk  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  Mr.  Williams  was  organizing  the  foreign 
egion,  which  was  organized  to  fight  the  incoming  Germans,  after 
he  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk.  but  most  all  the  foreigners  and  war  pris- 
mers  in  Russia  did  not  believe  in  the  invasion  of  Germany  into 
Russia,  but  Mr.  Williams  organized  that  foreign  legion  and  that 
vas  one  of  his  last  activities  in  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  You  said  you  wanted  to  explain. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  Mr.  Williams  came  back  to  this  country  with 
i  paper  which  was  read  by  the  naval  intelligence  or  the  military  in- 
elligence,  I  do  not  know  which,  and  which  they  have  since  returned 
o  him,  saying  that  he  had  come  to  open  a  bureau  of  information  for 
he  soviet  government,  in  order  to  bring  about  more  amicable  rela- 
ions  and  to  tell  the  truth.     He  never  has  denied  that. 

Senator  King.  He  is  the  representative,  then,  of  the  soviet  govern- 
nent? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  is  not  a  representative.  He  is  simply  a  man 
vho  wants  to  open  an  information  bureau,  but  Mr.  Williams  can  tell 
rou  about  that  better  than  I  can. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  he  employed  by  the  Bolshevik  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  imagine  he  is  in  their  employ.  I  imagine 
le  does  it  just  to  give  information  to  people  who  want  to  know  about 
Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  You  said  your  husband  was  in  the  employment 
>f  the  Bolshevik  government. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  you  in  their  employ  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  was  never  in  their  employ. 

Senator  Overman.  But  your  husband  was? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  What  salary  was  being  paid  him  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  The  same  salary  which  they  all  got — the  same  salary 
is  Lenine  and  Trotzky — $50  a  month. 

Senator  Overman.  And  what  they  could  pick  up  on  the  side? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  they  could  not  pick  up  anything.  It  was  very 
langerous,  Senator  Overman,  to  "  pick  up  "  anything  in  Russia. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  picked  up  hotels  and  palaces. 
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Miss  Bryant.  Why  do  you  say  that?  You  were  not  there  and  I 
was. 

Senator  Wolcott.  We  have  had  testimony  here  that  they  lived  in 
beautiful  palaces  and  rode  in  Pierce- Arrow  automobiles. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  of  any  that  lived  in  palaces  after  the 
Soviets  came  into  power.  I  knew  Trotzky  quite  well,  and  I  know 
that  he  lived  with  the  utmost  frugality. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  know  him  before  you  left  here? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  I  met  him  simply  as  any  reporter  would,  in 
Eussia.  I  used  to  go  to  Smolny  Institute  and  to  his  office  and  ask 
him  if  he  would  tell  me  about  current  events  in  Russia,  which  he 
very  gladly  did. 

Senator  Overman.  What  did  you  go  to  Russia  for? 

Miss  Bryant.  For  the  Metropolitan  Magazine  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger  and  a  number  of  magazines. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  you  a  correspondent  for  that  paper  now? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  am  not  now.  I  am  a  foreign  correspondent  I 
mean  I  was  in  France  before  and  then  I  went  to  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  What  foreign  papers  do  you  correspond  for? 

Miss  Bryant.  Not  for  foreign  papers.  I  am  an  American  corre- 
spondent and  go  to  foreign  countries  and  write  about  conditions  in 
foreign  countries.  My  articles  were  sold  by  the  Ledger  and  printed 
in  conservative  papers  in  almost  every  city  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Canada  and  in  South  America — these  very  same  articles  you  are 
reading  here. 

Senator  Overman.  Suppose  you  tell  us  what  the  condition  in 
Russia  is  under  this  Bolshevik  government. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Humes  ask 
such  questions  as  he  cares  to  and  then  that  the  witness  make  any 
general  statements  that  the  committee  feels  proper. 

Senator  Overman.  I  think  she  wants  to  tell  us  about  Russia. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  one  thing  before  anything 
else — about  the  so-called  nationalization  of  women,  which  has  been 
so  largely  discussed  here.  You  see,  I  was  particularly  interested  in 
how  women  would  act  under  the  revolutionary  government  in  Russia, 
because  I  had  always  known  that  Russian  women  had  gone  to  Si- 
beria, as  many  as  the  men,  and  sometimes  more,  and  that  thev  were 
particularly  interested  in  freedom,  and  I  wondered  how  they  would 
act.  I  was  particularly  interested,  so  naturally  I  feel  very  badly 
that  we  are  so  confused  over  these  decrees,  because  the  decrees 

Senator  Overman.  Do  not  go  into  that. 

Miss  Bryant  (continuing).  The  decree  of  Saratov.  I  have  got  to 
go  into  that  before  I  can  explain  anything  to  you. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  there  a  decree  about  the  nationalization  of 
women? 

Miss  Bryant.  There  was  a  decree,  but  it  is  not  true  that  there  was 
a  soviet  decree. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  all  we  want  to  know,  whether  it  was 
true  or  not. 

Miss  Bryant.  That  can  not  be  all  you  want  to  know,  because  al 
(he  other  witnesses  went  to  great  length  to  tell  you  it  was  true. 
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Senator  Overman.  They  said  there  was  such  a  decree,  and  fur- 
nished a  copy  of  it. 

Miss  Bryant.  By  an  anarchist  club  in  Saratov. 

Senator  Overman.  You  say  that  was  not  issued  by  the  Bolshevik 
government? 

Miss  Bryant.  No.  I  want  to  say,  Senator  Overman,  further,  that 
anarchists  of  the  sort  that  would  issue  such  a  decree  who  were  not 
imprisoned  were  shot  for  issuing  this  decree  and  for  other  disorders, 
and  surely  no  one  here  would  want  a  more  severe  punishment  meted 
out  to  them. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  Izvestija  an  official  paper  of  the  soviet  govern- 
ment? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  but  everything  printed  in  it  does  not  mean  that 
the  Soviets  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  Have  vou  seen  a  decree  on  the  nationalization  of 
women  which  was  published  in  Izvestija? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  it  is  just  exactly  what  I  have  here. 

Mr.  Humes.  Whom  was  it  signed  by  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  am  mistaken;  I  do  not  have  it  here,  but  I  will 
tell  you  about  it.  The  decree  of  Saratov  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  am  not  talking  al>out  Saratov;  I  am  talking  about 
a  decree  that  was  published  in  the  official  soviet  organ,  the  Izvestija. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Have  you  seen  that  decree  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  but  not  in  the  Izvestija. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  that  decree  not  published  with  the  authority  of 
the  soviet  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  that  decree  was  published — you  see,  for  in- 
stance, Maj.  Humes,  if  the  American  Government  would  publish 
something  and  say  it  was  the  work  of  a  certain  anarchist  club,  that 
it  was  the  work  of  a  certain  group  of  anarchists,  that  would  not 
mean  that  the  United  States  Government  approved  of  the  action  of 
that  club. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  am  not  talking  about  an  anarchist  decree. 

Miss  Bryant.  There  never  was  a  soviet  decree. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  say  the  Izvestija  did  not  publish  a  decree  in 
which,  among  other  things,  the  following*  was  contained : 

A  girl  having  reached  her  eighteenth  year  is  to  b<«  announced  na  the  property 
of  the  state.  Any  girl  having  readied  ln*r  Hghteenth  year  and  not  having  mar- 
ried is  obliged,  subject  to  the  most  severe  penalty,  to  register  at  the  bureau  of 
free  love  in  the  commissariat  of  surveillance. 

Was  that  ever  published  in  Izvestija  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  read  such  a  decree,  but  not  in  Izvestija. 

Mr.  Humes.  Just  answer  the  question  and  explain  afterwards. 
Was  not  that  published  in  Izvestija? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  can  give  you  an  explanation. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  the  explanation  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  The  explanation  is  that  it  was  not  a  soviet  decree 
and 

Mr.  Humes.  Have  you  got  the  paper  in  which  those  explanations 
appear  ? 
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Miss  Bryant.  No;  but  I  have  a  very  important  statement  here, 
issued  very  recently  by  the  head  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  saying  that  he 
himself — 1  refer  to  Mr.  Davis — investigated  the  whole  thing,  and 
that  he  was  in  Saratov  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  Let  us  get  away  from  Saratov. 

Miss  Bryant.  Vladimir  also;  and  it  is  the  same  thing  in  both 
towns.  I  have  the  statement  which  he  issued,  and  I  certainly  believe 
he  knows  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Let  me  interject  a  question.  What  paper  was 
that  statement  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man  published  in? 

Miss  Bryant.  The  copv  I  have  here  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Call. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  was  the  statement  made? 

Miss  Bryant.  The  statement  was  made,  I  suppose,  day  before  yes- 
terdav.     It  was  in  vesterdav's  Call. 

Senator  Sterling.  A  Socialist  paper? 

Miss  Bryant.  But  Davis  was  the  head  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Rus- 
sia, and  I  suppose  it  was  printed  in  a  good  many  other  papers,  but  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Davis  has  been  defending  the  soviet  government 
and  the  Bolshevik  government  of  Bussia  since  his  return  to  this 
countrv  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  A  great  many  heads  of  departments  also  have  done 
more  or  less  the  same  thing.  It  is  the  undersecretaries  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  various  organizations  and  the  bank  clerks  who  have 
been  against  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  you  secure  your  passport  to  leave  this 
countrv  for  Russia  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  In  August :  earlv  in  August. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  1917? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  you  sail? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  believe  it  was  on  the  Oth :  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  9th  of  August  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  you  arrive  in  Russia  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  arrived 

Mr.  Humes.  I  mean  approximately. 

Miss  Bryant.  Early  in  September. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  did  you  arrive,  at  Petrograd? 

Miss  Bryant.  It  was  just  at  the  time  of  the  Korniloff  revolt.  1 
came  through  Finland — around  that  way. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  arrived  in  Russia  while  the  Kerensky  government 
was  in  power? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  September? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  there  for  a  time  up  until  the  revolution  of 
October,  or  rather  November? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  I  was  there  a  long  time  after  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  there  before  that  time? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  you  in  Petrograd  during  all  of  that  time? 
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Miss  Bryant.  A  good  deal  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  else  were  you  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  In  Moscow. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  were  you  in  Moscow  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  went  there  at  the  time  of  the  street  fighting.  I 
wanted  to  go  down  and  get  the  story,  and  I  went  down  there  at  the 
time  the  fiercest  fighting  was  on. 

Mr.  Humes.  At  the  time  of  the  internal  disorders? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  at  the  time  of  the  internal  disorders  the  fiercest 
street  fighting  took  place  in  Moscow,  and  I  went  down. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  was  while  the  civil  war  and  rioting  was  in 
progress  in  Moscow? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  were  you  there  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Three  or  four  days,  and  then  I  went  back  to  Petro- 
grad. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  you  went  back  to  Petrograd.  When  was  that 
with  reference  to  the  time  the  Bolsheviki  revolution  broke  out  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  was  in  Petrograd  at  the  time  the  Bolshevik  revo- 
lution broke  out. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  before  that  time  had  you  been  there  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  had  teen  there  since  I  came  to  Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  mean  between  the  time  you  left  Moscow  until  the 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  you  see,  I  did  not  go  down  to  Moscow  until 
after  the  Bolshevik  revolution  began. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  in  Petrograd  continually  up  until  the  Bol- 
shevik revolution? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  that  occurred  early  in  November,  according  to 
our  calendar? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  after  the  Bolshevik  revolution  and  the  Bol- 
shevik regime  did  you  remain  in  Petrograd  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  stayed  until  after  the  constituent  assembly. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  they  meet  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  met  in  January. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  January,  1918? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  when  did  you  leave  Russia  for  Stockholm  as  a 
courier? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  just  said  I  left  in  January,  the  latter  part  of  Jan- 
uarv. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  say  the  constituent  assembly  was  in  Janu- 
ary, 1918  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  the  6th  of  January. 

Senator  Sterling.  Where  did  it  meet? 

Miss  Bryant.  It  met  in  Petrograd. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  constituent  assembly  met  in  January  and  was 
dissolved  by  the  Bolshevik  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  remember  the  date  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Not  exactly,  but  if  you  want  the  exact  dates  I  hava 
them  in  my  book. 
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Mr.  Humes.  I  do  not  want  it  exactly,  but  just  approximately. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  am  a  reporter  and  go  a  good  deal  on  my  notes,  but 
I  think  it  was  January  6,  1918. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  present  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
constituent  assembly. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  was  dissolved  forcibly,  was  it  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  that  you  would  call  it  forcibly.  It 
was  held  in  a  room  like  this,  and  a  couple  of  sailors  stepped  in  and 
said,  "All  the  good  people  have  gone  home;  why  don't  you  go?" 
And  they  went. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  thev  armed  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  sir:  the  two  sailors  were  armed.  You  see  the 
politicians  sat  around  and  everybody  else  had  gone  home. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  there  anv  constituent  assemblv? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  was  the  constituent  assemblv. 

Mr.  Humes.  There  was  not  any  other  constituent  assembly  while 
vou  were  there  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  the  idea  seemed  to  be  very  dead,  and  it  did  not 
seem  as  though  the  adherents  had  vitality  to  do  anything  more. 

Senator  King.  Did  you  see  any  other  armed  forces  there  at  that 
time  besides  these  two  sailors  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  there  were  guards  around  the  palace. 

Senator  King.  They  wrere  around  the  building  there,  were  they? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  sir.    Petrograd  was  under  martial  law. 

Senator  King.  They  were  Bolshevik  guards,  were  they  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  Lettish  guards. 

Senator  Sterling.  Lettish,  did  you  say,  Miss  Bryant? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  some  were  Letts. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  anvbodv  killed  in  the  dissolution  of  the  con- 
stituent  assemblv  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No.  Some  one  was  killed  before  then  in  some  sort  of 
demonstration,  but  not 

Mr.  Humes.  Some  member  of  the  constituent  assemblv? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  not  a  member  of  the  constituent  assemblv. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  many  guards  were  around  there  outside  of  the 
constituent  assembly  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  onlv  armed  men  vou  saw  on  the  inside  were  those 
two  sailors? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  and  the  sailors  that  were  standing  by  the 
door. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  many  people  were  in  the  room  at  the  time  the 
two  sailors  came  in? 

Miss  Bryant.  The  hall  was  not  as  crowTded  as  it  wTas  at  the  begin- 
ning, because  after  the  soviet  defenders  read  their  challenge  and 
the  right  wing  of  the  constituent  assembly  did  not  agree  to  it,  they. 
the  left  wing,  got  up  and  went  out,  and  the  right  wing  stayed  there 
and  discussed  the  situation.  They  talked  and  talked  until  about  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  sailors  stayed  there,  and  seemed  to 
get  more  sleeply  and  more  bored  with  the  whole  thing,  and  finally 
they  came  in  and  asked  the  politicians  to  go  home. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  there  any  business  being  transacted? 
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Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  I  went  around  more  or  less  alone  all  the  time 
ind  I  did  not  see  any  killings  there  on  the  streets,  except  once,  and 
:hat  was  not  an  ordinary  kilnng. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  was  that? 

Miss  Brtant.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  last  stand  of  the  officers, 
when  they  came  down  the  streets  of  Petrograd  in  an  armored  car 
ind  turned  it  on  a  group  of  civilians,  of  which  I  was  one.  I  saw 
:hat. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  that  after  the  Bolsheviki  came  in? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  was  just  after  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  dur- 
ing a  counter-revolution. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  ever  see  people  starving? 

Miss  Bryant.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  falling  on  the  streets? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  I  never  saw  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  ever  see  horses  falling  on  the  streets? 

Miss  Bryant.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  ever  see  people  there  cutting  off  horse  meat 
for  the  purpose  of  rood  ? 

Miss  IJryant.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  never  saw  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  never  saw  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then,  from  the  time  of  the  revolution,  in  November, 
up  until  you  left  in  January,  except  for  a  few  pangs  of  hunger  that 
you  yourself  felt,  you  never  saw  any  disorders,  except  the  one  inci- 
dent of  the  motor  car  that  you  referred  to  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  and  just  the  ordinary  things  that  would  go 
with  civil  war  and  with  fighting.  I  suffered  no  more  hardships  with 
regard  to  food  than  I  did  when  I  was  in  France. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  many  civil  wars  have  you  seen?  You  say  there 
were  just  the  things  that  ordinarily  go  with  civil  war. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  mean  that  from  what  history  I  have  read  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  our  own  Civil  War  we  suffered  a  great  many  priva- 
tions; and,  of  course,  the  Russians  had  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then,  the  privations  that  are  incident  to  war  are  to 
be  expected,  are  they  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  felt. 

Mr.  Humes.  There  is  nothing  in  the  privations  incident  to  civil 
war  that  warrants  any  very  serious  thoughts  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  that  an  American  traveling  there  would  find 
his  stay  very  uncomfortable*,  but  he  could  always  leave ;  and  I  think 
that  is  the  way  the  Russians  felt  about  foreigners.  I  could  leave,  my- 
self, if  I  did  not  like  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  say  one  could  always  leave,  although  it  was 
necessary  for  you  at  least  to  represent  yourself  to  be  an  official  of 
the  government  in  order  to  get  out. 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  you  see,  this  is  the  situation:  If  I  had  gone 
through  Siberia,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary;  but  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  revolution — the  first  revolution — the  Finns  were  fight- 
ing the  Russians;  and  when  anybody  came  through  Finland  they 
took  absolutely  everything  away,  whether  it  was  foodstuffs  or 
rhether  it  was  papers.  I  did  not  want  that  to  happen  to  me  in  Fin- 
land.   I  knew  tnat  they  respected  a  courier's  passport,  and  so  when 
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I  was  ready  to  leave  I  simply  went  to  the  soviet  officials  and  s 
"  Can  you  give  me  a  courier's  passport  ?  "  and  they  said,  "  Yes  " ; 
they  did  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  the  situation  was  this,  that  it  was  difficul 
get  out  of  Russia  through  Finland  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Or  out  of  Eussia  proper  to  the  west,  but  it  was, 
parently,  easv  to  get  out  of  Russia  to  the  east,  through  Siberia? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  Mr.  Reinstein  went  over  did  you  go  over  t 
him? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  I  did  not  know  him  until  I  saw  him  over  th 

Mr.  Humes.  You  got  there  before  he  did  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  not  until  much  later.  He  used  to  teach 
Russian. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  you  got  there,  did  you  find  him  connected  v 
the 

Miss  Bryant.  Soviet  government?    No;  not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  he  connected  with  the  soviet  revolution 
party? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  he  was  a  Menshevik  internationalist — a  ? 
small  party  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  he  become  a  member  of  the  Bolshevik  g 
eminent? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  became  connected  with  it  after  they  tried 
bring  about  the  revolution  in  Germany;  he  is  a  student  of  inter 
tional  affairs,  and  they  wanted  him  to  be  the  head  of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  Reinstein's  business  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  has  always  been  a  writer.    I  think  he  wrote 
a  socialist  paper,  the  Weekly  People,  over  here  for  a  great  mi 
years. 

Mr.  Humes.  Living  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes:  I  believe  so.  I  did  not  knowT  him  before  I  w 
over  there. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  his  wife  is  a  doctor  in  Buffalo? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  she  is. 

Mr.  Humes.  At  the  same  time  that  you  were  there,  was  Mr.  R< 
stein,  with  whom  you  became  acquainted,  you  and  your  husband? 

Miss  Bryant.  And  many  other  people. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  other  people  from  America,  or  Americans, 
you  find  and  get  acquainted  with  while  you  were  in  Petrograd? 

Miss  Bryant.  With  Arno  Dosch-Fleurot,  the  World  man.  * 
especially  with  Miss  Beatty.  We  were  the  only  two  American  wor 
reporters  there  most  of  the  time,  so  we  saw  each  other  a  great  d 
And  with  Col.  Thompson — T  beg  your  pardon:  not  Col.  Thompso 
Col.  Robins  and  Maj.  Thacher.  I  came  from  Stockholm  on  the  si 
boat  with  Gen.  Judson.    I  met  him  in  Christiania,  not  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  was  military  attache  in  Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  was  the  head  of  our  military  mission  there. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  do  not  think  you  quite  understand  me.  What  (A 
people  from  America  were  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  1 
shevik  government  while  you  were  there? 

Miss  Bryant.  You  mean  Americans? 
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Mr.  Humes.  Yes;  Americans,  or  people  who  had  come  from  Amer- 
ica to  Petrograd. 

Miss  Bryant.  There  were  a  number  of  exiles  that  came  from  over 
here  and  went  back. 

Mr.  Hu3ies.  Name  them. 

Miss  Bryant.  There  was  William  Shatoff. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  is  his  position  in  the  Bolshevik  government  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  what  he  is  now. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  he  a  commissar  of  some  kind  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  he  is  not  a  commissar.  He  was  organizing  what 
they  called  the  factory  shop  committees. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  he  had  an  official  connection  with  the  government  I 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  he  is  a  Russian. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  had  he  been  in  this  country  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know.  He  is  not  an  American;  he  is  a 
Russian. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  is  a  Russian,  is  he? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  he  in  any  way  connected  with  the  railroad 
administration? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  heard  a  witness  testify  to  that  effect,  but  he  must 
have  been  mistaken,  because  he  was  not  a  railway  expert.  He  was 
working  in  the  factory  shop  committees  there  when  I  was  there,  and 
I  think  that  he  would  not  be  changed,  because  that  is  what  he  is 
particularly  fitted  for. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  was  changed 
or  not. 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  but  I  do  not  imagine  so. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  witness  Smith  testified  to  that  effect. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any  difference  at  all,  only 
I  am  telling  you  what  he  did  when  I  was  there. 

Senator  Wolcott.  While  you  were  there  he  was  not  the  head  of 
anv  railroad? 

Miss  Bryant.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  other  person  that  had  come  from  America  did 
you  find  orer  there  in  some  official  capacity? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  told  you  Reinstcin  and  Shatoff,  and  I  guess  that  is 
all  that  I  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  Of  course,  Trotzky  was  there,  and  he  had  been  in  the 
United  States. 

Miss  Bryant.  But  I  did  not  know  him  here. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  do  not  mean  whom  you  knew  hero !  I  mean  people 

C  discovered  when  you  got  there  that  had  been  in  the  United  States, 
come  from  the  United  States. 

Miss  Bryant.  Trotzky,  of  course. 

Mr.  Humes.  Who  else? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  am  talking  about  Americans  you  came  across  over 
there. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  saw,' for  instance,  Alexander  Gumberg,  a  Russian, 
who  worked  for  Col.  Robins,  and  later  worked  for  Mr.  Sisson.  He 
has  returned  to  this  country. 
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Mr.  Humes.  He  had  an  official  connection  with  the  Bolshevik  { 
ernment,  did  he? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  came  back  here  to  establish  a  press  agency 
them,  the  Petrograd  News  Agency,  I  believe,  and  he  got  certain  < 
cessions  from  them  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  he  ever  establish  it? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know.    I  know  he  received  $5,000  from 
Sisson  for  his  work. 

Mr.  Humes.  For  his  work  in^Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  for  securing  certain  documents,  and  o\ 
work. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  he  in  the  employ  of  the  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  government, 
also  pretended  to  be  a  close  friend  of  Trotzky,  and  he  was  in 
employ  of  Sisson,  and  I  do  not  know  who  else  or  what  other  nr 
terious  business  he  performed. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  he  ever  organize  that  information  bureau  in  1 
country  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  Or  press  bureau,  or  whatever  you  call  it? 

Miss  Bryant.  It  was  called  the  Petrograd  Press  Agency.  T 
agency  is  a  real  plum. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  he  still  in  America? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  other  Americans  did  you  come  across  over  th 
in  government  circles? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  all  I  can  think  of. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Shatoff  before  you  knew  h 
in  Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  once  heard  him  speak  at  a  meeting  of  Russia 
here. 

Senator  Sterling.  Where,  here?    In  what  city? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  believe  it  was  in  Paterson. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  Paterson,  N.  J.? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  When  was  that  speech  made? 

Miss  Bryant.  About  three  years  ago. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  you  know  a  man  over  there  by  the  name 
Zoren? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  know  him.  I  heard  that  he  was  there 
believe  in  Kronstadt.    Let  me  see 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  was  a  commissar,  was  he  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes.  I  mentioned  him  in  my  book,  I  believe,  bui 
do  not  remember  in  what  connection  now. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  was  from  America? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  he  had  been  in  America. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  say  that  Col.  Robins  had  an  information  burc 
over  there? 

Miss  Bryant.  You  see,  it  was  this  way:  Col.  Robins  was  vi 
anxious  to  know  everything  that  was  going  on  in  Russia,  and 
realized  that  the  socialists,  of  course,  would  be  closer  to  the  901 
government,  and  would  have  their  confidence.  Therefore,  he  1 
very  anxious  to  know  through  them  what  was  going  on,  and  alao 
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wanted  to  know  what  they  were  doing  about  organizing  a  revolution 
in  Germany,  and  whether  they  were  pro-German  or  not,  and  when 
there  were  meetings  we  went  to  them  and  reported  to  him.  I  went  to 
one  of  the  meetings  of  the  German  war  prisoners  with  Mr.  Dosch- 
Fleurot,  and  I  made  a  report  to  Col.  Robins  and  also  to  the  American 
consul,  Mr.  Treadwell.  We  went  to  as  many  meetings  of  all  kinds 
as  we  possibly  could. 

Mr.  Humes.  Will  you  tell  us  how  many  of  those  were  employed  by 
Col.  Eobins  in  this  information  bureau  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  think  you'  would  call  it  an  information  bu- 
reau ;  and  I  know  that  Miss  Beatty  worked  for  the  Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Humes.  This  was  an  information  bureau  of  the  Red  Cross, 
was  it? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why,  yes,  in  a  way ;  and  we  all  worked  very  closely 
with  the  Red  Cross  and  Col.  Robins  with  the  American  Embassy. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  have  mentioned  two  people  that  were  employed 
besides  the  assistance  that  you  gave  him.  Now,  whom  else  did  he 
have  working  for  him? 

Miss  Bryant.  At  one  time  he  had  Mr.  Reinstein.  I  was  never  em- 
ployed.   I  did  my  work  gratis. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  he  the  man  who  is  now  in  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernment? 
Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  was  that  with  reference  to  the  time  when  Rein- 
stein became  an  official  of  the  Bolshevik  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  was  at  a  previous  time.  They  used  to  give 
Col.  Robins  accounts  of  all  meetings,  public  and  otherwise,  that 
they  could  get  into,  meetings  in  the  prisons  and  elsewhere,  so  that  he 
would  have  news  besides  what  he  covered  himself. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  there  any  other  informants  besides  the  ones 
you  have  mentioned?    Was  Williams  one  of  his  informants? 
Miss  Bryant.  Why,  yes. 
Mr.  Humes.  Was  your  husband  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  give  testimony  at  this  point, 
if  you  will  let  me,  about  certain  things  they  did. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  Miss  Bryant,  when  you  left  Russia,  how  did  you 
get  out  of  Finland  ?    At  what  point  did  you  leave  Finland  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  went  by  way  of  Haparanda,  and  the  sailors — 
jou  see,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  and  there  was  fighting 
going  on.  and  the  Kronstadt  sailors  who  were  on  my  train  were  taken 

off  and  taken  out  and  shot,  and 

Senator  Nelson.  Shot  by  whom  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  By  the  White  Guard  and  the  Germans.  You  see, 
the  Germans  were  fighting  against  the  Red  Guards  in  Finland,  be- 
cause the  White  Guards  wanted  to  put  a  German  king  on  the  throne 
of  Finland,  and  the  Bolsheviki  were  sending  up  people  to  reenforce 
the  Red  Guards  in  Finland. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  you  were  on  that  train 

Miss  Bryant.  I  was  on  the  last  train  that  got  through. 
Mr.  Humes  (continuing).  On  which  there  were  some  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Bolshevik  government  who  were 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  they  were  not  representatives  of  the  Bolshevik 
government.    They  were  simply  sailors,  in  another  car. 
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Senator  Sterling.  If  your  husband  did  accept  this  position,  it 
would  have  been  in  violation,  would  it  not,  of  his  passport  and  of 
his  obligation  as  an  American  citizen  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  It  would  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  It  would  not,  because — I  do  not  know  all  the  details, 
but  I  think  his  oath  only  concerned  participation  in  the  Stockholm 
conference,  but  I  wish  you  would  ask  him  about  it.  He  is  in  the  room, 
and  I  suppose  you  could  do  it.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  CoL 
Robins  or  Ambassador  Francis  could  tell  you  something  about  that, 
and  he  certainly  could.  I  was  not  there  at  the  time,  you  see,  so  I 
do  not  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  After  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  what  were  the  food 
conditions? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  were  just  about  the  same  as  they  always  have 
been. 

Mr/  Humes.  Was  there  any  rioting  or  fighting  in  the  streets,  or 
the  searching  of  houses,  during  that  period  of  time? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  what  was  known  as  "requisitioning"  began 
way  back,  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  at  the  time  of  the  Kerensky 

S)vernment.  The  government  used  to  send  notices  to  the  upper-class 
ussians  asking  them  for  shoes,  overcoats,  and  for  things  like  that 
to  send  to  the  destitute  soldiers  at  the  front,  but  they  were  pro- 
German  and  would  not  support  the  soldiers  in  any  way.  They  would 
not  even  pretend  to  do  so;  they  just  simply  refused  to  do  anything 
or  to  obey  any  of  those  demands  which  were  sent  out  under  the 
Kerensky  regime,  so  when  the  Soviets  came  into  power  they  requi- 
sitioned the  banks  to  carry  on  the  revolution  in  the  same  waf 
that  Benjamin  Franklin  in  our  revolution  took  over  His  Majesty's 
post-office  funds,  which  was  the  property  of  the  British  Government 

Mr.  Humes.  You  mean  they  confiscated  them? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  confiscated  them,  only  they  nationalized  the 
banks. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  they  confiscated  private  property  of  individuals?  i 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes.  ] 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Red  Guards  went  into  the  I 
houses  of  private  citizens  and  demanded  money  and  foodstuffs ] 

Senator  Nelson.  And  jewelry  ? 

Mr.  Humes.  And  jewelry,  clothing,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  1 
took  it  by  force? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  never  heard  of  them  demanding  jewelry.  I  do  not 
think  they  made  any  demand  for  that,  but  they  may  have  taken 
clothing. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  not  the  Bolshevik  government,  by  this  so-called 
process  of  requisitioning,  take  all  of  the  precious  metals  they  could- 
in  the  shape  of  platinum  and  material  of  that  kind  because  of  "*~" 
commercial  value? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  believe  so;  I  never  came  across  such 
instance. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  never  saw  any  of  that? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  never  saw  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  not  killings  occur  on  the  streets  frequently  duri 
the  time  you  were  there? 
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ss  Bryant.  No;  I  went  around  more  or  less  alone  all  the  time 

I  did  not  see  any  killings  there  on  the  streets,  except  once,  and 

was  not  an  ordinary  killing. 

\  Humes.  When  was  that* 

ss  Bryant.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  last  stand  of  the  officers, 

i  they  came  down  the  streets  of  Petrograd  in  an  armored  car 

turned  it  on  a  group  of  civilians,  of  which  I  was  one.    I  saw 

\  Humes.  Was  that  after  the  Bolsheviki  came  in? 
ss  Bryant.  That  was  just  after  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  dur- 
l  counter-revolution. 

\  Humes.  Did  you  ever  see  people  starving  ? 
ss  Bryant.  No. 

\  Humes.  And  falling  on  the  streets? 
ss  Bryant.  No  ;  I  never  saw  anything  like  that. 
\  Humes.  Did  you  ever  see  horses  falling  on  the  streets? 
ss  Bryant.  No. 

\  Humes.  Did  you  ever  see  people  there  cutting  off  horse  meat 
he  purpose  of  food? 
ss  Bryant.  No. 

\  Humes.  You  never  saw  anything  of  that  kind  ? 
ss  Bryant.  I  never  saw  it. 

\  Humes.  Then,  from  the  time  of  the  revolution,  in  November, 
ntil  you  left  in  January,  except  for  a  few  pangs  of  hunger  that 
yourself  felt,  you  never  saw  any  disorders,  except  the  one  inci- 
of  the  motor  car  that  you  referred  to  ? 

ss  Bryant.  Yes;  and  just  the  ordinary  things  that  would  go 
civil  war  and  with  fighting.    I  suffered  no  more  hardships  with 
•d  to  food  than  I  did  when  I  was  in  France. 
•.  Humes.  How  many  civil  wars  have  you  seen?     You  say  there 
just  the  things  that  ordinarily  go  with  civil  war. 
ss  Bryant.  I  mean  that  from  what  history  I  have  read  it  seems 
e  that  in  our  own  Civil  War  we  suffered  a  great  many  priva- 
;  and,  of  course,  the  Russians  had  to  do  the  same  thing. 
'.  Humes.  Then,  the  privations  that  are  incident  to  war  are  to 
pected,  are  they  not? 
ss  Bryant.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  felt. 

•.  Humes.  There  is  nothing  in  the  privations  incident  to  civil 
liat  warrants  any  very  serious  thoughts  ? 

ss  Bryant.  I  think  that  an  American  traveling  there  would  find 
ay  very  uncomfortable,  but  he  cpuld  always  leave ;  and  I  think 
is  the  way  the  Russians  felt  about  foreigners.  I  could  leave,  my- 
if  I  did  not  like  it. 

.  Humes.  You  say  one  could  always  leave,  although  it  was 
sary  for  you  at  least  to  represent  yourself  to  be  an  official  of 
overnment  in  order  to  get  out. 

ss  Bryant.  No;  you  see,  this  is  the  situation:  If  I  had  gone 
igh  Siberia,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary :  but  from  the  be- 
ng  of  the  revolution — the  first  revolution — the  Finns  were  fight- 
he  Kussians;  and  when  anybody  came  through  Finland  they 
absolutely  everything  away,  whether  it  was  foodstuffs  or 
ler  it  was  papers.  I  did  not  want  that  to  happen  to  me  in  Fin- 
I  knew  tnat  they  respected  a  courier's  passport,  and  so  when 
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Mr.  Humes.  He  had  an  official  connection  with  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernment, did  he? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  came  back  here  to  establish  a  press  agency  foi 
them,  the  Petrograd  News  Agency,  I  believe,  and  he  got  certain  con 
cessions  from  them  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  he  ever  establish  it? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  he  received  $5,000  from  Mi 
Sisson  for  his  work. 

Mr.  Humes.  For  his  work  in^Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  for  securing  certain  documents,  and  oth< 
work. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  he  in  the  employ  of  the  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  government.  I 
also  pretended  to  be  a  close  friend  of  Trotzky,  and  he  was  in  tl 
employ  of  Sisson,  and  I  do  not  know  who  else  or  what  other  m\ 
terious  business  he  performed. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  he  ever  organize  that  information  bureau  in  tli 
country  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  Or  press  bureau,  or  whatever  you  call  it? 

Miss  Bryant.  It  was  called  the  Petrograd  Press  Agency.  Thi 
agency  is  a  real  plum. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  he  still  in  America? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  other  Americans  did  you  come  across  over  then 
in  government  circles  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  all  I  can  think  of. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Shatoff  before  you  knew  him 
in  Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  once  heard  him  speak  at  a  meeting  of  Russians 
here. 

Senator  Sterling.  Where,  here?    In  what  city? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  believe  it  was  in  Paterson. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  Paterson,  N.  J.? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  When  was  that  speech  made? 

Miss  Bryant.  About  three  years  ago. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  you  know  a  man  over  there  by  the  name  (A 
Zoren  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  know  him.  I  heard  that  he  was  there,! 
believe  in  Kronstadt.    Let  me  see — — 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  was  a  commissar,  was  he  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes.  I  mentioned  him  in  my  book,  I  believe,  bntl 
do  not  remember  in  what  connection  now. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  was  from  America? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  he  had  been  in  America. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  say  that  Col.  Eobins  had  an  information  bureu 
over  there? 

Miss  Bryant.  You  see,  it  was  this  way:  Col.  Robins  was  va 
anxious  to  know  everything  that  was  going  on  in  Russia,  andl 
realized  that  the  socialists,  of  course,  would  be  closer  to  the  sovi 
government,  and  would  have  their  confidence.  Therefore,  he  w 
very  anxious  to  know  through  them  what  was  going  on,  and  also 
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Mr.  Humes.  Yes;  Americans,  or  people  who  had  come  from  Amer- 
ica to  Petrograd. 

Miss  Bryant.  There  were  a  number  of  exiles  that  came  from  over 
here  and  went  back. 

Mr.  Hu3iE8.  Name  them. 

Miss  Bryant.  There  was  William  Shatoff. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  is  his  position  in  the  Bolshevik  government  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  what  he  is  now. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  he  a  commissar  of  some  kind  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Xo;  he  is  not  a  commissar.  He  was  organizing  what 
they  called  the  factory  shop  committees. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  he  had  an  official  connection  with  the  government  I 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  he  is  a  Russian. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  had  he  been  in  this  country  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know.  He  is  not  an  American;  he  is  a 
Russian. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  is  a  Russian,  is  he? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  he  in  any  way  connected  with  the  railroad 
administration  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  heard  a  witness  testify  to  that  effect,  but  he  must 
have  been  mistaken,  because  he  was  not  a  railway  expert.  He  was 
working  in  the  factory  shop  committees  there  when  I  was  there,  and 
I  think  that  he  would  not  be  changed,  because  that  is  what  he  is 
particularly  fitted  for. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  was  changed 
or  not. 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  but  I  do  not  imagine  so. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  witness  Smith  testified  to  that  effect. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any  difference  at  all,  only 
I  am  telling  you  what  he  did  when  I  was  there. 

Senator  Wolcott.  While  you  were  there  he  was  not  the  head  of 
any  railroad? 

Miss  Bryant.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  other  person  that  had  come  from  America  did 
you  find  orer  there  in  some  official  capacity  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  told  you  Reinstein  and  Shatoff,  and  I  guess  that  is 
all  that  I  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  Of  course,  Trotzky  was  there,  and  he  had  been  in  the 
United  States. 

Miss  Bryant.  But  I  did  not  know  him  here. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  do  not  mean  whom  you  knew  here !  I  mean  people* 
jou  discovered  when  you  got  there  that  had  been  in  the  United  States, 
lad  come  from  the  United  States. 

Miss  Bryant.  Trotzky,  of  course. 

Mr.  Humes.  Who  else? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  am  talking  about  Americans  you  came  across  over 
there. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  saw." for  instance,  Alexander  Gumberg,  a  Russian, 
who  worked  for  Col.  Robins,  and  later  worked  for  Mr.  Sisson.  He 
has  returned  to  this  country. 
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Mr.  Humes.  Heliad  an  official  connection  with  the  Bolshevik 
eminent,  did  he? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  came  back  here  to  establish  a  press  agenc; 
them,  the  Petrograd  News  Agency,  I  Relieve,  and  he  got  certain 
cessions  from  them  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  he  ever  establish  it? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  he  received  $5,000  fron 
Sisson  for  his  work. 

Mr.  Humes.  For  his  work  in^Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  for  securing  certain  documents,  and  < 
work. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  he  in  the  employ  of  the  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  government, 
also  pretended  to  be  a  close  friend  of  Trotzky,  and  he  was  ii 
employ  of  Sisson,  and  I  do  not  know  who  else  or  what  other  i 
terious  business  he  performed. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  he  ever  organize  that  information  bureau  in 
country  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  Or  press  bureau,  or  whatever  you  call  it? 

Miss  Bryant.  It  was  called  the  Petrograd  Press  Agency.  r 
agency  is  a  real  plum. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  he  still  in  America? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  other  Americans  did  you  come  across  over  t 
in  government  circles? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  all  I  can  think  of. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Shatoff  before  you  knew 
in  Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  once  heard  him  speak  at  a  meeting  of  Russ 
here. 

Senator  Steruno.  Where,  here?    In  what  city? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  believe  it  was  in  Paterson. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  Paterson,  N.  J.? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  When  was  that  speech  made? 

Miss  Bryant.  About  three  years  ago. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  you  know  a  man  over  there  by  the  nam 
Zoren  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  know  him.  I  heard  that  he  was  thei 
believe  in  Kronstadt.    Let  me  see 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  was  a  commissar,  was  he  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes.  I  mentioned  him  in  my  book,  I  believe,  b1 
do  not  remember  in  what  connection  now. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  was  from  America? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  he  had  been  in  America. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  say  that  Col.  Robins  had  an  information  bui 
over  there? 

Miss  Bryant.  You  see,  it  was  this  way:  Col.  Robins  was 
anxious  to  know  everything  that  was  going  on  in  Russia,  aiu 
realized  that  the  socialists,  of  course,  would  be  closer  to  the  9 
government,  and  would  have  their  confidence.    Therefore,  he 
very  anxious  to  know  through  them  what  was  going  on,  and  ab 
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inted  to  know  what  they  were  doing  about  organizing  a  revolution 

Germany,  and  whether  they  were  pro-German  or  not,  and  when 
ere  were  meetings  we  went  to  them  and  reported  to  him.  I  went  to 
e  of  the  meetings  of  the  German  war  prisoners  with  Mr.  Dosch- 
eurot,  and  I  made  a  report  to  Col.  Robins  and  also  to  the  American 
nsul,  Mr.  Treadwell.     We  went  to  as  many  meetings  of  all  kinds 

we  possibly  could. 

Mr.  Humes.  Will  you  tell  us  how  many  of  those  were  employed  by 
:>1.  Robins  in  this  information  bureau  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  think  you' would  call  it  an  information  bu- 
au ;  and  I  know  that  Miss  Beatty  worked  for  the  Red  Cross. 
Mr.  Humes.  This  was  an  information  bureau  of  the  Red  Cross, 
as  it? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why,  yes,  in  a  way ;  and  we  all  worked  very  closely 
ith  the  Red  Cross  and  Col.  Robins  with  the  American  Embassy. 
Mr.  Humes.  You  have  mentioned  two  people  that  were  employed 
jsides  the  assistance  that  you  gave  him.    Now,  whom  else  did  he 
ive  working  for  him? 

Miss  Bryant.  At  one  time  he  had  Mr.  Reinstein.  I  was  never  em- 
loved.    I  did  my  work  gratis. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  he  the  man  who  is  now  in  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
•nment? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  was  that  with  reference  to  the  time  when  Rem- 
ain became  an  official  of  the  Bolshevik  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  was  at  a  previous  time.  They  used  to  give 
ol.  Robins  accounts  of  all  meetings,  public  and  otherwise,  that 
ley  could  get  into,  meetings  in  the  prisons  and  elsewhere,  so  that  he 
ould  have  news  besides  what  he  covered  himself. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  there  any  other  informants  besides  the  ones 
ou  have  mentioned  ?    Was  Williams  one  of  his  informants  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why,  yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  your  husband  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  give  testimony  at  this  point, 
f  you  will  let  me,  about  certain  things  they  did. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  Miss  Bryant,  when  you  left  Russia,  how  did  you 
et  out  of  Finland?    At  what  point  did  you  leave  Finland? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  went  by  way  of  Haparanda,  and  the  sailors — 
ou  see,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  and  there  was  fighting 
oing  on.  and  the  Kronstadt  sailors  who  were  on  my  train  were  taken 
ff  and  taken  out  and  shot,  and 

Senator  Nelson,  Shot  by  whom  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  By  the  White  Guard  and  the  Germans.  You  see, 
he  Germans  were  fighting  against  the  Red  Guards  in  Finland,  be- 
ause  the  White  Guards  wanted  to  put  a  German  king  on  the  throne 
>f  Finland,  and  the  Bolsheviki  were  sending  up  people  to  reenforce 
he  Red  Guards  in  Finland. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  you  were  on  that  train 

Miss  Bryant.  I  was  on  the  last  train  that  got  through. 

Mr.  Humes  (continuing).  On  which  there  were  some  of  the  rep- 
esentatives  of  the  Bolshevik  government  who  were 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  they  were  not  representatives  of  the  Bolshevik 
Dvernment.    They  were  simply  sailors,  in  another  car. 
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Mr.  Humes.  They  were  Kronstadt  sailors  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  they  not  sympathizers  with  the  Bolsheviki? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  they  were  sympathizers;  they  were  Bolshevik 
sailors. 

Mr.  Humes.  They  were  sympathizers:  and  the  White  Guards  came 
on  that  train  and  took  them  off  and  shot  them  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  was  because  of  their  connection  with  the  Bol- 
sheviki  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  and  because  the  sailors  were  anti-German. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  does  it  happen  that  you,  an  official  messenger  of 
the  Bolshevik  government 

Miss  Bryant.  They  did  not  know  that  I  had  courier's  papers. 

Mr.  Humes  (continuing).  Did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  White 
Guards,  if  they  were  after  all  the  Bolsheviks? 

Miss  Bryant.  Because  they  simply  thought  that  I  was  an  Ameri- 
can, and  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  me. 

Mr.  Humes.  They  did  not  even  ask  you  for  your  credentials? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  may  have  looked  at  my  American  passport. 
I  would  not  have  given  them  the  other,  certainly. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  you  had  in  your  possession  bags  with  papers, 
with  the  official  seals  on  them  of  the  soviet  government,  did  you  not! 

Miss  Bryant.  You  are  making  a  picture  that  is  not  quite  true. 
They  were  only  looking,  as  they  came  through  the  train,  for  certain 
armed  persons,  for  soldiers  sent  up  there  to  fight  them.  *  They  went 
through  the  train  and  took  the  soldiers  away  and  went  right  on  and 
paid  no  attention  to  us. 

Mr.  Humes.  They  did  pay  some  attention  to  you,  because  you  say 
they  looked  at  your  American  passport. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  mean,  it  was  like  this:  People  were  always  going 
through  the  train  and  looking  at  your  passports.  You  are  shut  in 
these  compartments,  you  know :  the  train  is  all  made  up  of  compart- 
ments, and  they  would  come  and  open  the  door  and  say,  "  Give  me 
your  passport,"  and  you  would  hand  it  to  them.  The  thing  was 
that  when  we  got  to  the  border  the  Bolsheviki,  who  were  in  charge 
of  the  border — you  see,  the  way  it  was,  some  points  would  be  held  by 
the  White  Guard  and  some  by  the  Eed.  The  Bolsheviki  still  held  the 
border,  and  when  I  got  up  there  I  gave  him  my  credentials  and  they 
let  me  bring  my  bags  through. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  White  Guards  you  came  in  contact  with  simply 
demanded  credentials  of  the  Americans  and  others  on  the  train  he- 
sides  the  sailors  that  were  coming  on  there  for  military  purposes? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  did  not  stay  on  the  train  two  minutes.  They 
simply  said.  "Show  us  your  passports,"  and  inarched  away,  and  we 
went  on. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  White  Guards  you  speak  of  respected  your  Ameri- 
can passport  and  American  citizenship? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  did  not  have  time  to  respect  it  or  not  respect 
it.     They  simply  wanted  to  get  all  the  armed  people  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  fact  remains  that  they  did  respect  it? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  they  did.  I  could  not  tdl. 
whether  every  different  group  of  people  that  passed  through  my  traia 
were  White  Guards  or  Red  Guards. 
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Senator  Xelson.  They  did  not  shoot  you  like  they  did  the  sailors  ? 
Miss  Bryant.  They  would  have  if  I  had  been  armed. 

Senator  Nelson.  Why  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  they  would  have,  in  any  case,  if  I  had  re- 
ained,  because  if  I  had  been  in  Finland  and  the  White  Guards  were 
ying  to  put  a  German  king  on  the  throne,  I  would  have  been  fighting 
ith  the  Bed  Guards. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  not  say  that  they  took  those  sailors  out 
id  shot  them  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  see  them  shot.  I  did  not  run  after  them 
hen  they  took  them  out. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  do  you  know  they  shot  them  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  found  that  out  in  Stockholm  afterwards. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  you  say  you  do  not  know  whether  the  people 
ho  came  in  and  took  these  sailors  off  the  train  were  White  Guards 
r  Red  Guards? 

Miss  Bryant.  Oh,  yes ;  I  do  know  about  those  particular  people. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  did  not  know  which 
ley  were. 

Miss  Bryant.  You  are  trying  to  confuse  me  now,  major. 

Mr.  Humes.  No;  I  am  not  trying  to  confuse  you.  You  said  a 
aoment  ago  that  you  did  not  know  whether  they  were  White  Guards 
•r  Red  Guards. 

Miss  Bryant.  Will  you  let  me  straighten  this  out  ? 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes. 

Miss  Bryant.  In  time  of  revolution  American  correspondents 
lsually  carried  passes  from  both  sides,  and  often  both  sides  gave  us 
)asses,  and  especially  in  Great  Russia.  Correspondents  were  not 
irmed  and  not  detained. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  have  passes  from  both  sides  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  I  did  not  in  this  particular  case ;  but  in  Russia 
[  often  had  passes  from  the  reactionaries  and  passes  from  the  Red 
juards,  and  they  gave  them  to  other  correspondents.  They  all  gave 
is  passes,  so  that  we  could  go  and  report  the  truth. 

Senator  Overman.  I  notice  your  passports  here  say  that  you  are  a 
•epresentative  of  the  American  social  democracy  and  an  interna- 
ionalist.  You  did  not  go  there,  then,  as  a  correspondent,  but  as  a 
epresentative  of  the  internationalist? 

Miss  Bryant.  No.  You  see,  Senator  Overman,  when  you  go  and 
isk  the  soviet  officials  for  a  pass  they  make  it  out  in  their  own  way. 
Ihey  make  it  out  so  that  their  own  soldiers  will  understand  it. 

Senator  Overman.  They  did  not  make  this  out  to  show  that  you 
ffere  a  correspondent,  but  they  made  it  out  to  show  that  you  were  an 
nternationalist. 

Miss  Bryant.  Oh,  as  for  that,  being  an  internationalist  is  not 
inique.  Anyone  is  an  internationalist  that  even  believes  in  the 
eague  of  nations  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Overman.  All  except  one  of  your  passports  is  signed  by 
Peters,  who  is  said  to  be  the  "  high  executioner." 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes.    I  would  Tike  to  tell  you  about  Peters. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  activities  of  Peters 
is  executioner  recently  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  know  how  he  felt  about  capital 
ranishment.   He  knew  all  the  correspondents  very  well.    One  reason 
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Mr.  Humes.  Was  he  connected  with  Morris  Hillquitt  in  New  York? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  not  at  all.    He  is  not  a  Socialist. 

Senator  Overman.  Who  is  Alexandra  Kollontay? 

Miss  Bryant.  She  is  the  minister  of  welfare.  She  is  an  excep- 
tionally cultured  woman,  who  wrote  10  books  on  welfare  before  sne 
became  connected  with  the  government. 

Senator  Wolcott.  May  I  ask  who  Mr.  Dosch-Fleurot  is? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  he" is  the  World  correspondent. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  he  or  not  sympathetic  with  the  BolsheviM? 

Miss  Brfant.  He  changed  every  now  and  then.  Now  he  is  very 
much  against  them.  At  times  I  think  he  was  not  so  much  against 
them.    At  the  present  time  I  think  he  is  quite  against  them. 

Senator  Wolcott.  How  was  he  over  in  Russia  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  In  Russia  he  went  through  various  changes.  He 
did  not  seem  to  remain  of  the  same  opinion,  at  all. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  was  he  to  begin  with? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know.  He  has  been  a  correspondent  of 
the  World  abroad  for  a  good  many  years. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  what  were  his  sympathies  to  begin  with! 
Did  he  sympathize  with  the  Bolshevik  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  Oh,  no;  not  at  the  beginning.  I  think  he  was 
quite  against  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  Afterwards,  did  he  become  identified  with  the 
Bolsheviks?  « 

Miss  Bryant.  No.  I  brought  back  to  the  World  an  article,  which 
was  printed  by  the  World,  telling  how  Mr.  Dosch-Fleurot  felt  about 
Russia  at  that  time.  The  article  was  featured  and  caused  a  good 
deal  of  comment  in  other  papers: 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  Miss  Brvant,  you  say  your  husband  and  Boris 
Reinstein  and  Williams  were  engaged  in  propaganda  work.  Were 
they  engaged  in  a  propaganda  work  as  distinguished  from  this  cor- 
respondent that  you  have  referred  to,  which  was  intended  to  create 
a  friendly  feeling  between  Russia  and  the  United  States? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why,  their  principal  task  was  to  break  down  the 
German  forces  on  the  front. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  they  undertaking  to  do  that  by  an  attack  on 
the  United  States  Government  and  upon  the  officials  of  the  United 
States  Government? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why,  no :  of  course  they  were  not. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  newspaper  was  published  as 
one  of  the  papers  that  was  published  by  them  [indicating]  ?  Is  not 
that  one  of  the  papers  that  they  published  over  there  in  German? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  but  everything  in  it  they  did  not  write. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  read  Russian  or  not 
but  on  the  front  page  of  that  paper  that  is  published 

Miss  Bryant.  This  is  not  Russian,  it  is  German  text  [indicating 
another  paper]. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  that  paper  that  they  published  is  there  not  t 
violent  attack  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  but  they  did  not  write  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  did  it  happen  to  be  in  the  paper  that  they  w«n 
publishing  under  the  supervision  of  Col.  Robins  if  they  had  fl 
control  over  it? 
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Miss  Bryant.  Well,  if  you  will  ask  Col.  Robins,  he  will  tell  you 

very  interesting  story  about  it,  and  he  could  tell  you  why,  much 
etter  than  I  could,  because  he  knows  much  better. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  made  the  statement  that  this  one  newspaper 
i>rrespondent  was  putting,  as  you  understood,  squibs  in  the  paper 
rom  time  to  time  that  you  felt  were  calculated  to  estrange  the 
Liiiericans  and  Russians? 

Miss  Bryant.  Oh,  yes;  but  he  had  no  connection  with  this  paper 
r  with  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  activity — that  your  activity 
nd  the  activity  of  Boris  Reinstein 

Miss  Bryant.  My  activity  ?    I  did  not  confess  to  any  activity. 

Mr.  Humes.  Well,  we  will  omit  you,  then.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
lie  activity  in  which  Boris  Reinstein  and  your  husband  and  Wil- 
ams  were  engaged  was  calculated  to  create  prejudice  and  a  feeling 
f  animosity  against  the  United  States  and  against  the  officials  of 
lie  United  States  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  do  you  account  for  this  article;  and  who  did 
rrite  that  article? 

Miss  Bryant.  As  I  understand  it,  someone  not  an  American,  wrote 
hat;  someone  who  was  very  unfriendly  toward  the  United  States; 
ut  they  (the  Americans)  did  not  even  know  that  it  was  going  into 
he  paper  until  after  they  actually  saw  it  in  print. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  they  were  running  an  information  bureau 

Miss  Br* ant.  No ;  you  do  not  let  me  answer  you,  Mr.  Humes,  and 
hat  is  why  I  can  not  tell  you  anything  clearly.  This  paper  that  you 
ave  particular  reference  to,  they  did  not  have  supervision  of  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  they  not  have  anything  to  do  with  this  paper? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  but  they  did  not  edit  that  [indicating  paper 
i  the  hands  of  Mr.  Humes].  They  edited  this  [indicating  another 
>aper],  an  illustrated  sheet. 

Mr.  Humes.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  your  husband's  own 
rticle. 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  not  my  husband's  article.  Why  do  you  not 
sk  my  husband  about  it? 

Mr.  Humes.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  your  husband's  own 
rticle.  After  about  a  dozen  numbers  of  Die  Faokel  it  was  changed 
i  Der  Volkefriede.  I  do  not  know  what  the  pronunciation  is  of  that, 
ut  it  was  changed  to  this  paper  [indicating]. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  it  was  first  Die  Fackel — the  Torch — and  then 
:  was  changed. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  in  this  article  he  says  that  the  publication  of  this 
aper  is  under  himself,  Williams,  and  Boris  Reinstein. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  if  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  this,  and  wTas  not 
he  editor  of  the  paper,  who  did  control  the  things  that  ^ent  into 
he  paper? 

Miss  Bryant.  If  you  would  ask  him,  he  would  tell  you. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  know  ? 

Miss  Brf ant.  No ;  I  simply  know  about  this  point. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  detailed  activi- 
ies,  then,  of  your  husband  and  Williams  and  these  other  English 
apers  at  that  time? 
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Miss  Bryant.  No.  There  were  no  English  papers.  There  we» 
Russian  and  German  papers.  I  did  not  work  in  the  foreign  office 
The  English  paper  was  not  published  bjr  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Humes.  They  worked  in  the  foreign  office,  did  they  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Working  in  the  foreign  office,  they  assumed,  as  pro-  i 
vided  by  the  constitution,  the  duties  and  the  responsibilities  and  r 
rights  of  Russian  citizenship? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Sterling.  Who  was  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  under 
whom  they  worked? 

Miss  Bryant.  Trotzky. 

Senator  Overman.  I  notice  that  you  have  a  picture  in  your  book 
which  is  before  me  here,  "  The  Red  Burial  held  in  Moscow  in  Novem- 
ber.   Five  hundred  bodies  were  buried  in  one  day." 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  those  Red  Guards  who  were  buried? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  Red  Guards  that  were  buried,  shot  by  the 
White  Guards? 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  at  any  time,  except  on  the  one  occasion  you 
related  about  the  armored  car,  see  any  open  assassination  on  the 
streets  of  Petrograd? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  I  was  in  the  Winter  Palace  the  day  that  it  felL 
I  was  in  the  Winter  Palace  with  the  Kerensky  officials  and  the 
junkers.  I  stayed  there  all  day.  They  expected  that  they  would 
have  to  surrender,  and  I  wanted  to  be  there  when  the  palace  felL 
I  wanted  to  see  what  it  would  be  like,  and  to  get  the  story. 

About  5  o'clock  I  decided  that  there  was  not  going  to  be  any 
attack,  and  I  asked  permission  to  leave.  They  told  me  that  I  could 
go.  and  T  went  out,  and  I  found  that  there  was  a  huge  meeting 
going  on  in  Smolny  Institute,  and  I  went  to  that  meeting.  While 
we  were  at  the  meeting,  we  heard  firing,  the  firing  of  cannon  on  the 
Winter  Palace,  and  we  rushed  out  and  saw  a  big  motor  car  just 
going  clown,  and  we  asked  permission  to  ride  in  it,  and  they  let  us 
ride.  We  went  down  the  Nevsky  Prospect,  and  when  we  got  near 
the  AATinter  Palace  we  found  that  it  had  just  fallen,  and  we  ran  in 
with  the  first  troops.  I  was  with  Miss  Beatty,  and  Mr.  Reed  was 
there,  and  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Humes.  Of  course,  you  saw  some  people  killed  at  that  time! 

Miss  Bryant.  Xo. 

Mr.  Humes.  No  one  was  killed? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  sav  no  one  was  killed.  I  did  not  see  anv- 
one  killed. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  Bolshevik  revolution  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Kerensky  government  was  entirely  bloodless? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  I  say  I  did  not  see  anybody  killed.  There  were 
;i  number  of  Bolsheviki  killed  outside  of  the  Winter  Palace,  but  it 
was  night,  so  T  did  not  see  them,  but  there  were  no  junkers  killed. 
I  did  not  say  that  the  revolution  was  bloodless.  In  fact,  I  just  stated 
a  moment  ago  that  I  was  on  the  street  when  many  people  were 
killed. 

'Mr.  Humes.  All  connected  with  that  one  occurrence  of  the  motor- 
car.   I  said,  with  that  one  exception,  did  you  ever  see  anyone 
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ere  in  street  fighting,  or  shot  down  and  killed  on  the  streets  of 
strograd,  while  you  were  there? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  I  saw  one  man  killed.  I  was  walking  on  the 
reet,  and  some  sniper  shot  from  a  roof  top,  and  he  dropped  down. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  was  after  or  before  the  Bolsheviki  came  in  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  was  after  the  Bolsheviki  came  in. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  what  happened? 

Miss  Bryant.  Then  sailors  ran  out  of  the  government  hotel  and 
•oni  everywhere,  and  cried  out  "  provocateur,"  because  they 
lought  that  it  was  some  one  trying  to  start  a  riot,  and  they  were 
ashing  around  the  streets,  trying  to  find  who  it  was.  That  is  the 
nlv  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  the  only  time?  Besides  the  persons  you  saw 
illed  from  that  armored  car,  you  only  saw  one  other  person  killed  on 
he  streets  of  Petrograd  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  except  wine  pogroms. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  is  an 
veryday  occurrence,  and  was  while  you  were  there,  on  the  streets  of 
Jetrograd,  to  have  people  shot  down  in  cold  blood  i 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so,  and  I  am  sure  there  are 
0  witnesses  who  will  testify  to  the  opposite,  and  they  were  the  heads 
>f  the  official  organizations  sent  over  from  the  United  States.  They 
[id  not  see  it,  either. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  the  testimony  of  all  the  reputable  people  who 
Ave  testified  here  as  to  the  things  that  they  actually  saw  with  their 
wn  eyes  is  false  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Did  they  testify  that  they  actually  saw  those  things? 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  have  been  in  the  room  most  of  the  time,  and  I  did 
ot  hear  people  say  that  they  actually  saw  such  things. 

Mr.  Humes.  There  has  not  been  a  witness  here  that  has  not  testified 
lat  thev  with  their  own  eyes  saw  these  things. 

Miss  &RYANT.  They  may  have.  I  did  not.  You  do  not  want  me 
)  testify  to  things  that  I  did  not  see,  do  vou  ? 

Mr.  Humes.  As  a  reporter,  yes,  you  did  not  see  them  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  As  a  reporter,  I  did  not  see  such  things.  And  please 
^member,  it  would  have  made  a  much  more  lurid  storv  if  I  had,  but 

did  not  see  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  Who  was  paying  you  while  you  were  over  there? 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  I  went  on  a  contract  of  fiftv-fiftv:  that  is* 
)  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  money  for  the  articles  T  wrote  was  paid 
)  me  by  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  when  I  returned.  Mv  husband 
aid  my  Expenses.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  money  at  all.  I  did  not  take 
ay  money  for  what  I  did  over  there. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  anybody  in  Russia, 
mean  by  way  of  pay  for  services? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  I  did  not  work  for  pay  while  I  was  over  there; 
at  even  for  Col.  Robins. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  did  not  work  for  pay.    You  were  there  for  love? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  I  was  not  there  for  love.    I  was  there  becauso 

wanted  to  see  the  revolution,  and  because  I  am  a  reporter,  and 
»cause  the  revolution  caught  my  imagination. 
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Mr.  Humes.  And  during  all  your  time  over  there  you  saw  no  evi- 
dence of  disorders  or  of  starvation  on  the  streets — people  falling 
dead  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  I  did  not  see  anybody  fall  dead. 

Mr.  Humes.  Xo  horses  falling  dead  on  the  streets  of  PetrogracH 

Miss  Bryant.  Xo. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  you  left  there  in  the  middle  of  January? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  see  anybody  begging  for  bread  or  food 
or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Miss  Bryant.  There  are  always  many  beggars  in  Russia,  but  I 
understand  there  are  less  there  now  than  before. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  you  saw  no  beggars  on  the  streets? 

Miss  Bryant.  Very  few  beggars.  No  more  than  I  see  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  that  because  they  have  joined  the  Bed 
Army,  that  there  are  no  beggars? 

Miss  Bryant.  If  they  are  old  or  weak,  of  course  they  can  not  join 
the  Red  Army.    It  is  composed  mostly  of  young  men. 

Senator  Wolcott.  There  are  much  fewer  people  in  Petrograd  than 
there  were? 

Miss  Bryant.  There  may  be  less  people  there  now.  I  have  read 
reports  claiming  great  decrease  in  population  since  I  was  there, 
but  at  the  time  I  left  the  population  had  not  diminished.  In  fact, 
it  was  very  hard  to  get  accommodations  at  that  time,  because  so 
many  delegates  came  in  for  the  various  congresses  and  all  sorts  of 
political  meetings  that  were  going  on. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  came  there  before  the  Kerensky  government 
had  lost  its  power? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Kerensky  government  was  trying  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  Germany,  was  it  not? 

Miss  Bryant.   Yes:  and  so  did  the  soviet  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  the  Bolshevik  government  that  succeeded 
them:  did  they  try  to  fight  the  Germans? 

Miss  Bryant.  Thev  not  only  tried,  but  they  have  succeeded.  Sen- 
ator Nelson,  so  that  ttay  have  pushed  the  Germans  clear  back  almost 
to  their  original  borders. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  succeeded  in  culminating  in  the  treaty  of 
Brest-Litovsk. 

Miss  Bryant.  But,  Senator  Nelson,  do  vou  know  that  at  the  time 
of  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  the  soviet  sent  a  series  of  questions  to 
the  United  States  asking  for  assistance,  saying  if  this  assistance  was 
given  them,  if  we  would  back  them  up,  they  would  break  the  nego- 
tiations  and  not  sign  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk? 

Senator  Nelson.  No. 

MU>  Bryant.  And  Col.  Txobins  has  that  original  document  in 
his  possession? 

Senator  Nklson.  T  never  heard  of  that. 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  true,  and  I  have  seen  it  and  at  least  20  other 
persons  have  seen  it. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  vou  notice  anv  German  officers  there! 
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Miss  Bryant.  I  certainly  did  not.  I  saw  some  German  prisoners ; 
md  the  Bolsheviki,  of  course,  were  organizing  them  to  fignt  against 
their  own  government. 

Senator  Sterung.  And  they  were  succeeding  in  organizing  Ger- 
man prisoners  to  fight  against  Germany ! 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  and  one  way  they  used  them  before  the  armi- 
stice was  as  smugglers  of  propaganda,  sending  all  sorts  of  things 
back  into  Germany  to  overthrow  the  German  Government. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  these  troops  were  organized,  where  did  they  do 
anv  fighting  against  Germany  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  have  been  fighting  steadily  against  Germany. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  was  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  It  was  the  Czecho- 
slovak unit  that  was  organized,  was  it  not  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Not  altogether. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  unit  was  organized  by  the  soviet  government 
that  did  any  fighting  against  Germanv  ? 

Miss  Bryant.. They  fought  with  the  soviet  army  and  have  been 
fighting  Germany  and  have  been  pushing  the  Germans  back  to  the 
Russian  borders,  as  you  must  know.  If  you  will  follow  the  line,  you 
will  see  they  have  gone  down  as  far  as  Kiev  and  Riga. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  only  fighting  force  besides 
the  Red  Guards,  that  was  organized  to  perpetuate  the  Bolshevik 
power j  was  the  Czecho-Slovak  unit  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  would  not  say  that  that  was  the  only  organization. 

Senator  Overman.  You  may  let  the  crowd  come  back  now,  if  they 
will  keep  quiet. 

Miss  Bryant.  My  feeling  for  the  Czecho-Slavs  was  that  that  body 
of  men  should  have  been  allowed  to  go  back  to  their  own  country, 
and  that  is  exactlv  what  they  tried  to  do. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  what  they  were  trying  to  do  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

(At  this  point  the  doors  of  the  committee  room  were  reopened,  and 
the  subcommittee  resumed  its  public  session.) 

Senator  Overman.  Now,  I  want  to  say  to  those  in  the  audience, 
I  have  let  you  in,  and  I  hope  you  will  observe  the  warning  not  to 
make  any  noise  or  allow  any  more  cheering  in  here.  If  you  do  not 
observe  it,  I  will  have  to  clear  the  room  again.  I  hope  I  will  not 
tiave  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  Miss  Bryant,  you  say  when  you  came  out  of 
Russia  as  a  courier  you  brought  many  papers  with  you  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  official  papers  of  the  Bolshevik  government 
iid  you  bring  out? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  bring  any,  as  I  have  already  stated.  You 
have  seen  all  my  papers,  Mr.  Humes,  because,  of  course,  they  were 
all  gone  over  when  I  came  into  the  United  States.  Everybody's 
papers  are.  And  you  have  returned  all  these  papers,  both  to  myself 
and  to  Mr.  Reed  and  to  Mr.  Williams.  Everyone's  papers  have  been 
returned. 

Mr.  Humes.  Have  the  papers  of  Mr.  Reed  been  returned  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  months  ago.  I  think  three  or  four  were  lost, 
but  almost  all  were  returned. 
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Mr.  Humes.  The  trunk  of  literature  that  was  taken  from  him  has 
all  been  returned! 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Williams's  papers  were  also  returned. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  the  material  that  you  brought  out  was  purely 
your  own  notes  and  property.    They  belonged  to  you? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  bring  much ;  just  what  I  needed  for  my 
stories  in  books  and  papers. 

Senator  Overman.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  at  that  time 
the  people  were  starving? 

Miss  IJryant.  Well,  you  see.  Senator  Overman,  the  cutting  off  of 
the  supplies  by  the  Germans  in  the  south  and  by  the  allies  in  the 
north,  of  course,  made  starvation 

Senator  Overman.  Answer  the  question,  whether  or  not  there  wis 
starving. 

Miss  Bryant.  They  were  very  hard  up.  I  was  trying  to  answer. 
I  did  not  see  anybody  fall  on  the  street. 

Senator  Overman.  You  did  not  see  it,  but  you  know  that  they  were 
starving. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  they  must  have  been,  in  some  communities, 
especially  where  they  were  carrying  on  retreats;  and  the  suffering 
of  the  children  was  very  great.    The  American  Red  Cross  did  all  it  ! 
could  to  bring  milk  over  ror  the  babies  of  Russia,  but  it  was  not  very 
successful. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  the  food  that  was  in  Petro- 
grad  was  in  the  custody  of  the  Bolshevik  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  sir;  the  soviet  had  taken  it  over. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  soviet  government  issued  the  foodstuffs  that  they 
had  to  those  that  were  affiliated  with  their  own  government  and  their 
own  organization  and  let  the  other  people  starve? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  not  true.  There  never  was  a  time  while  I 
was  in  Petrograd  that  you  could  not  go  into  a  store  and  buy  certain 
supplies.    You  could  do  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  there  plenty  of  money  there  when  you  were 
there? 

Miss  Bryant.  People  seemed  to  have  money. 

Mr.  Humes.  Specie? 

Miss  Bryant.  Just  paper  money. 

Mr.  Humes.  Well,  it  was  the  money  of  the  Bolshevik  regime  and 
the  Kerensky  regime,  or  of  the  old  regime? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  seemed  to  have  a  combination  of  all  kinds,  but 
it  did  not  seem  to  make  any  difference  to  them. 

Mr.  Humes.  All  passed  at  the  same  value? 

Miss  Bryant.  There  were  various  kinds  in  Petrograd  which  all 
passed  the  same  way,  but  I  noticed  when  we  got  to  the  border  of 
Sweden,  for  instance,  we  had  some  Kerensky  notes,  and  they  said 
they  were  not  worth  very  much,  and  they  would  only  give  us  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  what  they  were  worth. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  did  they  give  you  for  Bolshevik  notes? 

Miss  Bryant.  We  did  not  have  any,  or  very  little  money  when  wt 
got  there.  \ 

Mr.  Humes.  You  did  not  have  any  money  of  the  old  regime?  j 

Miss  Bryant.  No.  I 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  when  you  were  in  Petrograd,  were  the  nent-J 
papers  permitted  to  publish  anything  that  they  wanted  to  print!      I 
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Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  sir.   Will  you  let  me  bring  evidence  to  show  ? 

Mr.  Humes.  If  you  have  the  newspapers. 

Miss  Brtant.  Oh,  yes.  I  have  files  which  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
how  you.  I  wanted  to  state  at  the  beginning— but  you  would  not 
illow  me  to  make  a  statement — that  I  would  not  say  anything  that 
]  could  not  prove  myself  or  could  not  give  you  the  source  of  infor- 
mation in  the  United  States.  These  [indicating]  are  what  they  call 
;  Satirikons,"  satirical  magazines,  cruelly  denouncing  the  Bolshevik 
'evolution. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  are  the  dates  of  those ) 

Miss  Brtant.  April  and  December,  two  December,  1918,  numbers. 
Phat  is  long  after  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  power. 

Senator  Woloott.  December.  1918  ? 

Miss  Bar  ant.  Yes;  1918,  after  the  Bolshevik  uprising.  These 
indicating]  are  cartoons  of  Trotzky  and  various  people. 

Mr.  Humes.  This  paper  has  been  since  suppressed,  has  it  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  is  not 
i  newspaper  published  in  Russia  except  the  Bolshevik  journals? 

Miss  Brtant.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  constitution  of  the  Bolshevik 
government  itself  provides  for  the  suppression  of  all  newspapers? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  am  certain  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Humes.'  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  constitution  itself. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  the  purpose  of  that  meeting  that  you 
ladatPoli's? 

Miss  Bryant.  The  subject  ? 

Senator  Overman.  The  purpose. 

Miss  Bryant,  The  purpose  was  to  protest  against  intervention  in 
Russia.  I,  as  an  American,  believing  in  self-determination,  can  not 
)elieve  in  intervention.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  fight  for  democracy 
n  France  and  against  it  in  Siberia,  or  for  self-determination,  either, 
md  I  believe  we  ought  to  take  our  troops  out  of  Russia,  because  I 
hink  it  would  be  better  for  both  nations  to  have  friendly  relations. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  anxious  to  have  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
nent  established  in  Russia  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  am  anxious 

Senator  Nelson.  Answer  my  question.  Are  you  anxious  to  have 
he  Bolshevik  government  there  as  a  permanent  thing  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  the  Russians  ought  to  settle  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  think  the  Bolsheviki  ought 

o  be  established  there  ? 
Miss  Brtant.  I  answered  you.    I  said  I  believed  in  self-determina- 

ion. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  anxious  to  have  the  Bolshevik  govern - 
nent,  as  they  are  operating  it  now,  established  in  Russia  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why,  if  the  Russians  wish  it,  yes.    Tf  the  Russians 

lo  not  wish  it,  no. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  paragraph  from  the  con- 
titution  of  the  soviet  government  ["reading] : 

Guided  by  the  interest  of  the  working  class  as  n  whole,  the  Russian  Socialist 
"federal  Soviet  Republic  deprives  individuals  and  separate  groups  of  any  rights 
rhich  they  may  be  using  to  the  detriment  of  the  socialist  revolution. 
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Now,  does  that  not  deprive  the  people  of  Russia  of  freedom  of  the 
press  and  freedom  of  speech  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  it  deprives  them  of — for  instance,  if  they 
wanted  to  bring  about  a  counter-revolution,  that  is,  if  they  are 
traitors. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is,  if  they  are  against  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  if  they  bring  about  a  counter-revolution. 

Mr.  Humes.  There  is  only  one  purpose  of  a  counter-revolutiont 
and  that  would  be  against  the  soviet  or  Bolsheviki,  would  it  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  the  Bolsheviki  is  only  a  political  party.  The 
largest  party  is  the  left  socialist  revolutionary  party. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  Bolshevik  party  is  not  the  largest  party? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  true.  It  is  not  the  largest  party.  The 
left  socialist  revolutionary  party  is  the  largest  and  it  works  in  the 
soviet. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  say  that  anyone  who  is  opposing  the  present 
government  in  Russia  is  a  traitor  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  By  force  of  arms,  of  course,  or  asking  for  outside 
help.    The  same  thing  is  true  in  our  country,  Mr.  Humes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  anybody  in  this  country 
who  would  try  to  overthrow  the  government  is  a  traitor? 

Miss  Bryant.  By  force  or  by  outside  aid,  every  government  official 
would  consider  them  such. 

Mr.  Humes.  Would  you  consider  them  such? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  I  do  not  want  the  government  to  be  over- 
thrown by  force.  I  do  not  think  that  anything  like  that  will  happen 
here  unless  there  is  frightful  suppression. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  anyone  that  would  overthrow  the  Bolshevik 
government  would  be  a  traitor,  and  the  government  has  a  right 
to  oppose  and  suppress  their  activities,  the  Bolshevik  government, 
has  it  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  am  explaining  that 

Mr.  Humes.  Under  your  contention. 

Miss  Bryant.  Not  under  my  contention.  I  am  explaining  to 
you  not  what  I  believe,  but  what  the  Russians  believe. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  am  asking  you  how  the  government  is  being  ad- 
ministered, the  actual  facts  and  conditions.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact, 
that  under  the  Bolshevik  government,  every  person  who  is  opposing j 
the  Bolshevik  government — — 

Miss  Bryant.  Who  is  trying  to  overthrow  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  treated  as  a  traitor? 

Miss  Bryant.  Who  is  trying  to  overthrow  it,  naturally. 

Mr.  Humes.  Anyone  who  is  trying  to  overthrow  the  government 
is  treated  as  a  traitor? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  is  shot? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do*  not  know  that  that  is  always  so. 

Mr.  Humes.  If  his  guilt  is  established. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  not  know  that  they  have  di 
them  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  know  that  thev  have  disarmed  th< 
I  would  say  that  most  everybody  in  Russia  has  arms. 
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Senator  Overman.  That  is,  the  Bolsheviki  have  arms,  but  those 
who  are  not  Bolsheviki  have  all  been  disarmed. 

Miss  Bryant.  The  social  revolutionists?  Perhaps  the  2  per  cent 
capitalist  class  is  disarmed,  but  the  workmen  and  peasants  are  armed. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  they  not  disarm  the  Czecho-Slav  brigade,  I 
believe  it  was,  that  set  out  to  leave  Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes :  I  believe  so,  but  that  is  a  long  story.  It  has  all 
sorts  of  complications.  They  believed  that  the  Czecho-Slavs  were 
trying  to  bring  about  a  counter-revolution.  But  as  I  was  not  there  I 
can  not  tell  you  about  the  Czecho- Slovaks.  Louis  Edgar  Browne, 
the  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  can  tell  you  a  good  deal 
about  it.  He  wrote  a  good  many  articles  about  it  when  he  came  back. 
He  is  now  in  this  country  and  he  can  tell  you  the  whole  trouble. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  not  know,  Mrs.  Reed,  that  they  entered 
the  homes  of  people  and  disarmed  the  people  and  looted  the  houses  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  disarm- 
ing of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  German 
agents  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  it  was. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  have  heard  that  and  heard  it  repeatedly  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  I  have  heard  many  things  repeatedly  that  I  do 
n^t  believe. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  are  not  satisfied  that  that  was  the  fact? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  I  am  not  satisfied  that  that  was  the  fact.  I  io 
not  think  you  can  say  that  the  Soviets  are  in  favor  of  Imperial  Ger- 
many, because  by  all  logic  they  could  not  be.  They  are  opposed  on 
every  point.    The  two  governments  could  not  exist  side  by  side. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  the  soviet  government  attempting  to 
establish  itself  by  force? 

Miss  Bryant.  Oh,  yes;  all  governments,  including  our  own,  did 
that. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  force  against  the  Russian  people  who  do  not 
agree  with  them? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  we  used  force  also  against  the  King  of  Eng- 
land and  his  army. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  whv  should  not  the  rest  of  the  Russian 
people  have  the  right  to  express  themselves? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why  should  not  our  Tories  have  had  the  right? 

Senator  Nelson.  Why  should  they  go  to  work  and  use  force  and 
disarm  anybody? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  the  way  revolutions  are  brought  about. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  call  that  freedom? 

Miss  Bryant.  It  is  a  transitory  stage  that  is  always  necessary  in 
establishing  new  governments.  We  had  to  do  it;  we  had  to  disarm 
our  Tories,  and  we  even  shot  some  of  our  Tories. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  compare  the  Russian  people,  then,  who  do 
not  agree  with  the  Bolsheviki,  with  the  American  Tories,  do  you? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  compare  the  Russian  upper  classes  with  the  Tories ; 
yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  think  that  thoee  who  do  not  agree  with  the 
Bolshevik  government  and  with  their  reign  of  terror  are  Tories, 
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and  thev  ought  to  be  killed  and  disarmed  and  driven  out  of  the 
country? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  say  that  they  should  either  be  killed  or 
disarmed  or  driven  out  of  the  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  would  you  do  with  them? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  would  let  the  Russian  people  decide,  just  as  they 
let  us  decide  in  our  Civil  War. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  would  let  them  go  on  and  slay  one  another? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  Russians  working  it  out  them- 
selves; yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Miss  Bryant,  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do 
you  not,  that  the  Russian  Red  Guards  entered  prisons  and  took  men 
out  without  a  trial  and  had  them  shot,  again  and  again? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  that  of  my  personal  knowledge. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  have  everv  reason  to  believe  that  is  true 
from  what  you  have  heard  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  I  do  not,  because  so  many  stories  have  been 
started  about  Russia  that  I  can  not  believe  it  ever  happened. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  disbelieve  the  stories  told  by  witnesses 
here,  who  were  in  those  prisons,  who  saw  the  guards  take  them  out! 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  terror  in 
Russia  at  the  present  time,  both  red  and  white  terror. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  will  admit  that? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  it  is  the  natural  course  of  a  revolution. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  stand  for  the  red  terror;  you  pick  the  wd 
terror  for  your  mission  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  For  my  mission?  I  do  not  understand.  My  point 
is  simply  this,  that  I  believe  in  self-determination,  and  I  thins  the 
Russians  should  decide  all  questions  for  themselves. 

Senator  Nelson.  Self-determination  at  the  point  of  a  gun? 

Miss  Bryant.  All  governments  have  had  to  be  self-determined  at 
the  point  of  a  gun.  There  never  has  been  a  government  established 
except  after  a  war. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh.  yes;  lots  of  them. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes? 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  studied  this  league  of  nations ?  [Laugh- 
ter.]   That  is  supposed  to  be  accomplished  without  bloodshed. 

Miss  Bryant.  Seventeen  millions  of  lives  were  lost,  and  they  have 
not  done  anything  yet,  you  will  agree. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  is  a  big  plan  laid  out. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Mrs.  Reed,  I  had  formed  the  impression  from 
what  I  have  read  in  the  newspapers  from  time  to  time  and  from 
what  I  have  heard,  that  you  have  been  engaged  in  this  country  in 
expressing  words  of  very  hearty  approval  of  the  soviet  government 
Now,  was  that  impression  correct  on  my  part  or  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why,  I  have  always  spoken  against  the  hysteria, 
against  the  scare  word  we  have  made  of  Bolshevism.  I  have  spoken  in 
favor  of  an  understanding,  or  trying  to  find  out  who  these  people  are 
and  what  they  want.  There  is  a  conception  in  my  country  that  the 
Bolsheviki  are  anarchists.  They  are  social  democrats.  They  are 
against  anarchism,  and  they  have  put  it  down  with  force  of  arms.  I 
think  those  things  must  be  made  known.  All  people  coming  back 
from  Russia  are  asked  to  speak  again  and  again.    People  really  are 
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mngry  to  know  about  Russia,  and  they  ask  you  to  speak,  and  they 
isk  questions,  and  you  tell  them  what  you  think.    That  is  all. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  have  not  answered  my  question  yet.  Do 
you  recall  what  my  question  was? 

Miss  Bryant.  If  I  have  spoken  favorably  of  the  soviet? 

Senator  Wolcott.  Yes. 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  I  have  said  that  it  was  by  no  means  what  it 
T?as  represented  to  be;  that  these  people  are  really  struggling — — 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  do  not  answer  my  question  at  all. 

Miss  Bryant.  How  do  you  mean,  in  favor  of  the  soviet — that  I  ask 
to  have  a  soviet  government  immediately  in  the  United  States,  for 
instance? 

Senator  Wolcott.  If  we  get  down  to  definite  questions,  I  will  ask 
you  that. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  am  not  advocating  anything  of  the  kind. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  if  you  have  not  before 
American  audiences  and  through  the  Ainerican  press,  in  your  writ- 
ings, praised  the  soviet  government  as  a  good  thing  for  the  Rus- 
sians? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why,  I  have  said  that  it  is  my  belief  that  it  is  the 
government  desired  by  the  majority  of  the  Russian  people,  yes.  I 
lave  said  it  fits  Russia. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  have  not  lent  it  your  own  personal  in- 
dorsement? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  have  said  this,  that  I  think  it  is  a  government  that 
properly  fits  Russia. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  has  your  personal  indorsement  for  Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  but  I  would  not  fight  for  it  or  against  it.  I 
would  not  ask  for  intervention  to  keep  it  in  Russia.  I  think  the  Rus- 
sians ought  to  settle  their  internal  troubles,  and  I  think  it  is  a  shame 
to  have  American  boys  killed  determining  what  form  of  government 
there  should  be  in  Russia.    That  is  my  personal  opinion. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  will  ask  you  this.  You  mentioned  a  while  ago 
your  opinion  of  it  as  it  was  applied  to  our  situation  in  this  country. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  this  country? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  each  government  has  to  work  out  its  form  of 
government  and  I  should  not  talk  about  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  But  I  have  had  the  impression  that  you  have 
backed  it  as  a  good  thing  for  this  country,  and  I  want  to  know. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  personally  see  how  the  soviet  government 
would  be  established  here,  and  I  do  not  say  anything  like  that. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Then  you  do  not  want  to  express  an  opinion? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Would  it  be  a  good  thing  for  America?  That 
is  a  plain  question. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  think  it  would  fit  America  at  the  present 
rtime. 

;   Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  the  answer  I  was  after. 
^Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  regard  yourself  as  a  missionary  for  the 
Bolshevik  government  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  ? 
■"  Miss  Bryant.  No-sir ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  Why  are  you  preaching  their  propaganda  here? 
Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  sav  that  I  was. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Why  are  you  advocating  it  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  You  say  that  in  the  same  way  that  all  the  other 
people  have  been  saying  things  against  it.  I  am  telling  what  I  know 
about  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  cut-throat 
policy  of  the  Eed  Guards,  the  killing  of  everybody  that  does  not  agree 
with  them  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  think  they  do  kill  everybody. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  disarming  everybody  else,  and  going  through 
the  buildings  of  people  and  taking  out  all  their  food  and  property,  and 
looting  it? 

Miss  Bryant.  You  see,  Senator 

Senator  Nelson.  You  do  not  think  they  have  done  that  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  Russia  is  in  a  state  of  civil  war. 

Senator  Nelson.  Has  not  the  Bed  Guard  done  that  ?  What  are  the 
constituents  of  the  Red  Guard?    What  are  they  composed  of? 

Miss  Bryant.  Peasants  and  workers,  young  men  generally,  in  Bos- 
nia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  they  not  composed  to  a  considerable  extent  of 
criminals? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why,  I  would  not  say  so ;  no. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  there  not  many  of  the  criminal  class  in  their 
midst  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  notice  it  when  I  was  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  know  that  since  they  have  got  into 
power  they  have  shot  many  of  the  Russian  officers  of  the  old  Russian 
Arm^r? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  and  I  can  understand  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  think  that  is  good? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  would  not  say  that  is  good  exactly,  or  exactly  bad. 

Senator  Nelson.  Your  idea  is  that  they  have  got  to  pass  through 
a  Bolshevik  purgatory  in  order  to  land  on  terra  firma  in  Kussia? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind.  I  stated  that 
I  can  not  say  what  they  should  do. 

Senator  Nklson.  But  you  have  come  to  tell  the  people  of  this 
country  how  good  the  Bolshevik  government  is? 

Miss  Bryant.  Not  particularly.     I  have  come  to  explain. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  your  mission  about  the  Bolshevik  move- 
ment? 

Miss  Bryant.  If  you  will  let  me  explain,  I  would  like  to  do  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Wherein  do  you  differ  from  those  people  who 
have  been  over  in  Petrograd  and  seen  the  slaughter  and  seen  the 
killing  and  the  commandeering?  You  have  not  seen  any?  Where 
have  you  kept  yourself  while  you  were  in  Petrograd? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  kept  myself  out  and  in  danger  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  and  the  bank  clerks  did. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  they  were  men  who  were  over  there  all 
through  this  business. 

Miss  Bryant.  If  you  ask  the  head  of  our  military  mission,  the 
head  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  head  of  the  Quakers,  or  the  head  of  tin 
Red  Cross — the  heads  oi  these  various  organizations— they  will  taH 
you  just  what  I  have  told  you. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  Did  the  Quakers  have  a  representative  over 
lere? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  and  they  have  requested  that  he  be  heard. 

Senator  Overman.  Who  is  that? 

Miss  Bryant.  Mr.  Frank  Keddie,  of  Philadelphia.  They  have 
•ublished  a  statement  saying  that  they  have  not  been  heard. 

Senator  Overman.  Has  he  been  over  there  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  was  over  there  for  several  years.  And  also 
)avis,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  was  over  there  for  two 
ears. 

Senator  Overman.  When  did  Mr.  Keddie  leave  there  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  he  has  just  come  back. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  at  any  other  place  in  Russia  than  Mos- 
ow  and  Petrograd? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  was  there  all  the  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  Only  those  two  places? 

Miss  Bryant.  Those  were  the  places  where  most  of  the  struggle 
vent  on. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  the  storm  center? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  did  not  see  any  of  the  storm  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  told  vou  some  of  the  storm. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  say  you  saw  ordinary  battles  but  did  not  see 
aassacres.    You  saw  soldiers  fighting  against  soldiers? 

Miss  Bryant.  Soldiers  fighting  against  soldiers. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where? 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  when  Kerensky  marched  with  the  Cossacks  on 
Petrograd  I  saw  the  Red  Guards,  composed  of  men  and  women, 
imash  his  forces. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  think  that  Kerensky  would  establish  a 
Fair  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  believe  he  was  a  fair  man,  but  he  was  not  backed 
by  the  allies  and  that  is  why  he  failed. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  do  not  think  he  was  quite  as  good  as  the 
Bolsheviki  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  As  the  soviet  government,  no,  because  he  was  only 
tolerated  by  the  Russian  people.  It  was  only  a  provisional  govern- 
ment tolerated  by  the  Soviets.  They  did  not  like  the  way  he  acted, 
so  they  threw  him  out. 

Senator  Nelson.  Why  do  you  call  the  Bolsheviki  a  provisional 
government? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  do  so.  It  is  a  political  party,  just  like  the 
Democrats,  who  are  in  power  now. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  a  political  party  ?  It  is  no  government  ?  It 
is  chaos — the  soviet  rule  in  Kussia? 

Miss  Bryant.  Not  at  all.    You  do  not  follow  me. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  do  not  know  what  the  conditions  are? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  can  only  state  as  to  what  they  were  when  I  was 

there. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  present  government  is  a  dictatorship? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  it  is  a  transitory  period. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  is  an  absolute  dictatorship? 

Miss  Bryant.  Of  the  proletariat;  yes.  It  has  been  called  that. 
It  is  the  rule  of  the  many  against  the  few,  a  dictatorship  of  the  many. 
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Mr.  Humes.  Have  you  studied  the  constitution  of  the  Bolshevist 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  approve  of  the  form  of  government,  and  have 
you  defended  the  government  as  it  is  outlined  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  have  not  been  defending  it,  and  it  is  of  no  impor- 
tance to  anyone  whether  I  approve  of  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  am  asking  if  you  have  advocated  it? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  I  have  advocated  self-determination  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  you  have  not  given  your  approval  to  their  form 
of  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  Just  as  I  have  said,  I  believe  in  self-determination. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  note  one  sentence  in  your  book  here,  Mis 
Bryant,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  high  place  and  the  respect  accorded  Trotsky  gives  evidence  of  the  real 
feeling  of  the  people. 

Miss  Bryant.  "  Toward  the  Jews,"  if  you  will  go  on  and  finish  it; 
44  the  feeling  of  the  people  concerning  the  Jews." 

Senator  Sterling.  Does  that  relate  to  the  Jews? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  relates  to  the  fact  that  after  I  came  home  to 
America  I  found  that  there  were  stories  afloat  that  there  were 
pogroms  among  the  Jews,  and  what  I  said  was  that  the  high  place 
accorded  to  Trotzky — the  minister  of  war — proved  that  that  was 
not  so. 

Senator  Sterling.  Then  you  did  not  mean  the  whole  people  of 
Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  mean  to  say  95  per  cent. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  Jewish  people  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  people. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  think  that  95  per  cent  of  the  Russian 
people  have  this  high  respect  for  Trotzky? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  all  the  people  in  the  soviet  have  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  All  the  people  in  the  soviet.  Are  there  peas- 
ants in  the  soviet? 

Miss  Bryant.  Certainly.     They  have  been  in  there  for  a  year. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  think  the  peasant  population  of  Rus- 
sia— the  farmers — are  upholding  Trotzky  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  can  prove  that  to  you. 

Senator  Sterling.  They  are  terrorized  more  or  less,  are  they  not, 
by  the  Trotzky  government  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  should  say  that  they  are  not  terrorized.  They  are 
armed,  and  they  have  taken  their  land  and  they  are  working  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  they  send  out  the  Red  Guards  to  get  sup- 
plies from  the  peasants? 

Miss  Bryant.  The  peasants  have  their  own  land  and  have  equal 
representation  in  the  government. 

Senator  Sterling.  Answer  my  question.  Do  they  not  send  out 
Red  Guards  to  take  by  force  grain  and  supplies  from  the  peasants? 

Miss  Bryant.  No:  not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Overman.  You  say  the  peasants  are  armed? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes.  Of  course  the  old  Russian  Army  was  com- 
posed originally  of  peasants,  and  when  they  went  home  they  tool 
their  arms  with  them. 
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itor  Overman.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  has  been  testified  here 
ie  Bolsheviki  have  taken  all  the  peasants'  arms,  and  they  have 
thing  to  fight  with  except  pitchiorks  and  sticks? 
:  Bryant.  That  is  not  the  truth, 
ttor  Overman.  How  do  you  know  it? 

Bryant.  The  Russian  armies  were  composed  of  peasants. 
Humes.  Were  not  the  Russian  armies  disarmed  when  they 
emobilized  ? 

Bryant.  They  were  not.    They  were  sent  home  with  their 

Humes.  Those  that  belonged  to  the  Bolsheviki  were  given 
rms. 

Bryant.  All  the  rest  that  did  not  have  arms  were  given  arms. 
Humes.  Did  it  not  occur  while  you  were  there  that  the  Red 
5  searched  the  houses  and  went  through  all  the  territory  that 
mid  reach,  diasarming  the  people  who  were  not  a  part  of  the 
vriki? 

Bryant.  I  heard  stories  like  that,  but  I  did  not  see  any  of  it. 
Humes.  You  heard  of  it  but  did  not  see  it? 
Bryant.  No.  You  see,  the  left  socialist  party  is  the  peasant 
and  it  is  the  biggest  party  in  Russia,  and  works  with  the 
Now,  Marie  Spirodonova,  whom  I  describe  in  my  book,  has 
dee  elected  president  of  the  all-Russian  congress  of  peasants, 
I  in  Petrograd,  and  she  has  always  worked  with  the  peasants, 
d  me  how  the  peasants  en  me  into  the  soviet,  and  all  about  it, 
hink  she  is  verygood  authority. 

tor  Overman.  People  who  have  lived  out  among:  them — dis- 
hed men  in  this  country  who  have  lived  in  Russia — say  that 
tve  been  deliberately  going  to  the  homos  of  the  people  and 
;  them  and  taking  all  their  food,  and  also  disarming  them, 
not  believe  that? 

Bryant.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  true,  because  Prof.  Ross  does 
lk  so,  and  he  was  there,  and  was  out  among  the  peasants,  and 
it  was  not  true. 

x>r  Overman.  You  heard  these  people? 
Bryant.  But  I  do  not  think  they  knew  the  peasants  in 

Iumes.  When  did  Dr.  Ross  leave  Russia? 

Bryant.  In  March.    Mr.  Keddie  has  just  come  back,  and  he 

tify  to  the  same  thing.    He  knows  the  peasants. 

Iumes.  When  did  Mr.  Keddie  leave? 

Bryant.  I  do  not  know.    It  was  just  a  short  time  ago. 

Iumes.  Now,  you  say  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  only  a  political 

Bryant.  Yes. 

Iumes.  How  many  political  parties  are  there  in  Russia? 
Bryant.  There  are  a  lot  of  political  parties,  and  they  are  all 
;s,  except  the  cadets.  You  see  that  that  is  the  mistake  that 
ke  there,  the  mistake  that  Breshkovsky,  the  old  grandmother 
•evolution,  that  came  in  here,  makes.  She  differs  from  the 
iki,  but  they  are  all  socialists,  as  this  old  woman  is.  That  is 
b  was  put  in  prison  for,  for  being  a  socialist. 
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Senator  Overman.  And  yet  she  came  here  and  said  that  the  people 
are  starving. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  think  she  knows. 

Senator  Overman.  And  she  says  the  people  are  praying  for  us  to 
help. 

Miss  Bryant.  Most  of  her  own  party  has  gone  back  in  the  soviet 
I  think  she  is  an  old  lady  with  a  grand  past  and  a  pitiful  present 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  had  been  20  years  in 
Siberia 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  my  mind  would  have  broken,  too. 

Senator  Nelson.  She  graduated  from  Siberia. 

Miss  Bryant.  She  did,  and  so  did  many  others  who  are  now  com- 
misars  in  the  government. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  Trotzkv  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Certainly.  His  name,  Trotzkv,  was  a  jail  name  that 
he  had  in  Siberia. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  Lenine  in  Siberia  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  and  Lenine's  brother  was  one  of  the  greatest 
martyrs  ever  executed  in  Russia. 

Senator  Wolcott.  How  many  years  was  Trotzkv  in  Siberia? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  how  many  years,  but  he  escaped. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  he  came  to  America  from  there  soon  after 
the  1905  revolution? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  he  escaped  from  Russia. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Yes.  Having  graduated  from  Siberia,  having 
the  record  behind  her  that  this  old  grandmother  of  the  revolution  has, 
you  do  not  agree  that  that  old  lady  has  any  interest  in  Russia  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  contend  that  at  all,  but  I  think  she  is  being 
used. 

Senator  Overman.  By  whom? 

Miss  Bryant.  By  the  counter-revolutionists,  by  the  Mensheviks. 
and  by  various  organizations. 

Senator  Overman.  The  very  people  she  has  been  fighting  for  3" 
years? 

Miss  Bryant.  Down  in  llenrv  Street  House,  when  thev  were  ex- 
pccting  Breshkovsky.  all  the  old  ladies  who  have  known  her  a  life- 
time were  very  much  concerned  about  what  was  going  to  happen  to 
her  over  here,  because  one  of  the  first  things  she  asked  about  was, 
kb  Where  is  inv  dear  Emma?  v  meaning  Emma  Goldman,  with  whom 
she  lived  when  she  was  here  before.  They  told  her  she  was  in  prison.  ■ 
and  Breshkovskv  said  she  wanted  to  go  to  her,  and  thev  told  her  it  was 
a  long  wavs  and  she  could  not  do  it,  and  she  felt  verv  badlv  alwmt  it.  - 
When  she  talks  to  you  she  does  not  know  what  you  think,  at  all,  and  j 
vou  do  not  know  what  she  thinks.  You  do  not  understand  each  other. 
Yon  are  not  the  same  kind  of  people. 

Senator  Overman.  I  know  what  she  said.  She  said  that  in  Petro- 
grad,  under  the  Bolshevik  government,  the  people  are  all  sad,  de- 
pressed, and  begging  and  starving  to  death. 

Miss  Bryant.  How  would  you  people  feel  if  somebody  from  here 
went  over  to  Russia  and  asked  them  to  send  an  army  over  here?  If 
Emma  Goldman  would  come  out  of  prison  and  do  so,  now  that  wowM 
be  jus!  as  reasonable,  I  think. 

Senator  Overman.  You  have  m ..  much  i\  ^pect  for  the  old  lady! 
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Miss  Bryant.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  her.  That  does  not 
prove  disrespect. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  think  she  is  afflicted  with  senile  dementia, 
do  you  ? 

Sliss  Bryant.  I  think  she  does  not  understand.  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  a  story  about  Tchitcherin,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  At 
the  time  she  was  in  hiding  in  Moscow,  a  Jewish  editor  came  from  New 
York  and  he  went  to  Moscow,  and  the  first  thing  he  said  to  Tchitcherin, 
the  foreign  minister,  was,  "Can  you  tell  me  where  Breshkovskv 
is?  They  have  stories  out  in  America  that  she  has  l>een  killed." 
Tchitcherin  said,  "  She  is  right  down  the  street  only  a  short  distance 
from  here,  but  do  not  tell  her  we  know,  because  the  old  lady  is  under 
a  delusion.  She  thinks  we  want  to  murder  her,  and  it  will  make  her 
much  happier  if  she  thinks  that  we  do  not  knowr  where  she  lives.  If 
she  intends  to  leave  Russia,  we  will  shut  our  eyes." 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  it  not  published  in  the  official  organ  of  the  Bol- 
shevik government  that  the  old  lady  was  dead,  and  that  they  had 
given  her  a  decent  burial  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  She  was  reported  dead  several  times. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  it  not  published  by  Nuorteva,  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  Soviets,  over  his  own  signature?  Do  you  not  know 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  :  I  think  you  should  ask  Nuorteva  about  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  think  the  old  ladv  is  deluded  vet? 

Miss  Bryant.  You  see,  Breshkovskaya  said  there  were  no  books 
printed  in  Russia  and  that  there  wras  no  furniture  even,  and  no  schools. 
xou  remember  she  made  that  statement  here.  She  made  the  state- 
ment that  no  books  had  been  printed  in  Russia.  I  could  bring  you 
books  that  have  been  printed  since  the  Soviets  came  in  power,  and  I 
know  that  there  were  thousands  of  new  schools  established. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  need  not  go  into  that.  It  is  sufficient  that 
you  just  said  that  the  old  lady  was  deluded. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  conditions  in  Russia,  to 
prove  she  is  mistaken. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  said  the  old  lady  is  deluded;  that  is 
•nough. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  ever  read  this  article  of  Nuorteva,  the  official 
representative  over  here,  in  which  he  says  the  following : 

Catherine  Breshkovskaya  has  never  been  imprisoned  by  the  Soviets.  When 
she  died — not  of  privation  but  of  old  ago — the  soviet  government,  although  she 
was  its  opponent  on  the  question  of  tactics  and  principles,  gave  her  a  public? 
funeral  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Moscow  workers,  members  of  the  soviet. 
turned  out  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  "  grandmother  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion." 

You  say  that  an  effort  has  been  made  by  the  enemies  of  the  soviet 
government  to  misrepresent  her  in  this  country.  Has  not  Nuorteva 
misrepresented  her? 

Miss  Bryant.  Not  at  all.  Our  entire  press  has  made  the  same 
statement  that  Mr.  Nuorteva  has  made. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  do  you  not  think  the  old  lady  is  deluded  be- 
cause she  would  not  stay  dead  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think,  Senator  Nelson,  it  was  very  hard  on  some 
people  that  she  did  not  stay  dead,  because  they  wanted  to  prove  that 
the  Bolsheviks  had  killed  ner. 
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Mr.  Humes.  You  testified  that  Nuorteva  has  been  the  official  rep 
resentative  of  the  Bolsheviki  since  he  came  back  to  America.  Afto 
reading  that  article  of  Nuorteva,  do  you  think  the  information  joi 
would  get  from  him  is  entirely  reliable? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  think  any  information  jou  get  from  Russia 
is  entirely  reliable,  because  it  is  so  hard  to  get  it.  The  government 
makes  it  so  difficult  to  get  information  about  Russia.  We  do  not 
really  actually  know  about  the  Czecho-Slavs  or  anything  else,  be- 
cause we  can  not  get  information. 
Mr.  Humes.  Nuorteva  is  apparently  not  reliable  there. 
Miss  Brtant.  I  think  that  the  majority  of  the  information  Jie  his 
is  entirely  reliable.    I  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  this  mistake. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  the  information  is  satisfactory,  when  it  serves 
his  purpose. 

Senator  Sterling.  Madame  Breshkovskaya  was  a  socialist,  was  she 
not,  and  is  ? 
Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Sterling.  And  a  revolutionist? 
Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  not  prove  that  she  was  working,  up 
until  the  time  that  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  power,  as  a  socialist  and 
a  revolutionist  in  Russia  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  thought  she  was  a  very  great  character  in  those 
days. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  she  opposed  the  methods  of  the  Bolsheviki: 
and  because  she  did,  you  think  die  is  deluded  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  as  you  see,  she  stood  for  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment and  she  is  partisan.  My  point,  as  I  said,  is  that  I  did  not 
want  to  see  America  embroiled  in  a  long  war  because  of  the  opinion  of 
an  old  lady,  or  the  opinion  of  anyone — a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  undersecretary 
or  anyone  else — because  I  wanted  Russia  to  work  out  her  own  des- 
tiny. 

Senator  Sterling.  There  were  thousands  upon  thousands  of  social- 
ists in  Russia,  were  there  not? 
Miss  Bryant.  Russia  is  composed  mostly  of  socialists. 
Senator  Sterling.  There  were  thousands  upon  thousands  of  them 
who  were  not  Bolsheviki  ? 
Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Kerensky  himself  was  a  radical  socialist,  was  he 
not? 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  I  would  consider  him  not  even  a  radical 
socialist. 

Senator  Sterling.  He  was  considered  so,  was  he  not,  as  a  member 
of  the  Duma  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  but  the  Duma,  you  see,  was  very  reactionary, 
and  he  naturally  would  be  considered  radical  as  a  member  of  th» 
Duma. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  there  not  a  number  of  the  leaders  in  tin 
Duma  who  were  socialists  and  revolutionists  ? 
Miss  Bryant.  Not  many  of  them  at  that  time. 
Senator  Overman.  Why  did  the  Bolsheviki  have  such  an  antipathy 
toward  Ambassador  Francis,  so  that  he  could  not  get  in  communis1 
tion  with  them  except  through  the  Bolshevik  representative,  irt 
was  Mr.  Robins? 
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Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  call  Mr.  Robins  the  Bolshevik  represen- 
tative. 

Senator  Overman.  Well,  what  was  he  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  was  the  head  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Senator  Overman.  I  will  take  that  back.  You  called  him  the  "  go- 
between,"  I  think. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  he  went  to  the  Soviets  whenever  Ambassador 
Francis  wanted  him  to,  I  believe,  because  it  was  easier  for  him  to  get 
in  touch  with  them.  For  one  thing,  they  liked  his  personality,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  absolutely  willing  to  nnd  out  what  they  wanted. 

Senator  Overman.  Mr.  Francis  is  a  very  agreeable  man.  Why  was 
it  that  they  had  such  an  antipathy  to  him  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  what  it  was,  except  that  they  did  not 
seem  to  trust  him  the  way  that  they  did  Col.  Robins. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  not  propaganda  circulated  in  the  country 
that  he  represented  the  capitalists  of  this  country  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  think  so,  any  more  than  Col.  Robins  and 
Col.  Thompson,  because  Col.  Thompson  is  a  Wall  Street  man,  as  you 
know,  and  they  liked  him  very  well;  and  they  liked  Maj.  Thacher, 
who  is  also  a  Wall  Street  man. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  gave  them  a  great  deal  of  money,  did  he 
not— Col.  Thompson  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  know  that  lie.  gave  the  Kerensky  government 
money,  and  I  do  not  think  they  questioned  it.  I  think  they  thought 
he  was  a  fine  man  all  the  way  around. 

Senator  Wolcott.  But  he  gave  money  also  to  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernment, did  he  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  know  he  gave  money  to  the  Kerensky  gov- 
ernment? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  know  he  did  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  it  not  true,  Mrs.  Reed,  that  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernment or  the  soviet  government  has  segregated  the  people  into  two 
classes,  capitalists  and  the  proletariat? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  a  capitalist  or  a  proletarian? 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  being  a  newspaper  reporter  and  having  abso- 
lutely  

Senator  Nelson.  Answer  the  question.  Do  you  belong  to  the  cap- 
italistic class  or  the  proletariat? 

M iss  Bryant.  Well,  I  am  very  poor,  so  T  belong  to  the  proletariat . 
I  have  to  be  a  proletarian. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  could  not  carry  out  your  mission  without  be- 
ing a  proletarian  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  a  mission;  but  if  you 
want  to  give  me  one,  all  right. 

Mr.  Humes.  Miss  Bryant,  in  discussing  Breshkovskaya  a  moment 
ago,  you  started  to  say  that  she  was  opposed  to  the  constituent  as- 
sembly, or  was  in  favor  of  the  constituent  assembly  and  opposed  to 
the  soviet  republic,  or  the  Soviets. 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  she  was  not  opposed  to  the  constituent. 
Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  opposition  of  the  Bolsheviki 
to  her  is  due  to  the  fact  that  she  is  in  favor  of  the  constituent,  as- 
sembly? 
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Miss  Brtant.  No;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Humi:3.  I  asked  her  how  she  stood,  in  order  to  get  a  clear, 
Torrent  diagnosis  of  her  position. 

Miss  Brtant.  My  only  opposition  to  her  is  because  she  believes  in 
intervention  and  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Humes.  She  has  always  believed  in  a  constituent  assembly, 
has  she  not  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  not  my  business. 

Mr.  Humes.  Are  not  the  Bolsheviki  now  opposed  to  a  constituent 
assembly  I 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  they  do  not  want  a  constituent  assembly,  and 
neither  do  the  left  social  revolutionists  or  any  of  the  other  parties. 
Mr.  Tchemov,  the  chairman  of  the  constituent  assembly,  has  accepted 
posts  in  the  soviet  government;  so  even  he  does  not  stand  for  a  con- 
stituent assembly  any  more,  and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  not  very  good  logic. 

Miss  Bryant.  Why  not  ?  If  the  Kussians  themselves  do  not  want 
a  constituent  assembly — the  foremost  champion  does  not — why  should 
we  bother  ourselves  about  it? 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  some  man  who 
used  to  be  in  favor  of  a  constituent  assembly 

Miss  Bryant.  He  was  the  president  of  the  constituent  assembly. 

Senator  Wolcott  (continuing).  Now  has  a  post  in  the  soviet  gov- 
ernment, and  therefore  he  is  not  in  favor  of  a  constituent  assembly. 

Miss  Bryant.  Nearlv  all  of  them  have  done  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  does  not  strike  me  as  good  logic  at  alL 
They  may  be  iust  making  the  best  of  the  situation  as  they  find  it, 
and  still  be  in  favor  of  the  constituent  assembly. 

Mr.  Hi'MKs.  The  distinction  between  the  soviet  government  and 
the  constituent  assemblv  is  the  difference  between  the  rule  of  a  class 
and  the  rule  of  the  people. 

Miss  Hryant.  It  is  the  rule  of  95  per  cent,  which  is  a  larger  repre- 
sentation than  the  masses  have  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  IIumkh.  Do  the  Bolsheviki  represent  98  per  cent  of  Russia? 

Miss  Hhyant.  No;  but  all  the  parties  represented  in  the  Soviets  do. 

Mr.  IIumkh.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  the  other  parties  are  rep- 
resented in  the  soviet? 

Miss  Hhyant.  I  know  there  are  quite  a  number  of  them  in  the 
ym  jets. 

Mr.  IIumkh.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in 
eonfrnl  of  the  soviets  the  parties,  other  than  the  Bolsheviki,  are  not 
permitted  to  participate,  but  by  terrorism  they  are  kept  out? 

Mi-iri  hryant.  Of  course  I  do  not.     I  have  been  in  soviet  meetings. 

Mr.  Humks.  Since  January.  1918?  Have  you  been  in  any  sinff] 
.liiiuiiiry.  hHK? 

Miss  hicYANT.  No :  but  I  was  present  at  soviet  meetings  duritf 
llin-e  months.  The  soviets  have  never  been  composed  solely  of  B<r 
■»ln'\  ilii.  They  have  always  been  composed  of  social  revolutionists d 
nil  l  In*  psirties,  except  the  cadets  and,  for  a  time,  the  right  sociaM 
iimoIuI  lonisls  and  Mensheviki. 

Mr.  Hi  mks.  Are  you  talking  of  their  paper  organization  or 
(MI  mi  I  ujHMiition? 

Mi™  IIhyant.  Of  the  organization;  and  the  soviet  government 
liuvi'i'  lwi*ii  composed  of  just  Bolsheviki. 
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Humes.  Then,  anything  that  people  have  testified  to  with 

to  other  parties  not  being  represented  in  the  soviet. is  not 

• 

Bryant.  It  certainly  is  not ;  and  if  you  will  let  me  give  my 

ny  on  that  here,  I  will  prove  that  it  is  perfectly  true  that  other 

have  worked  with  the  Soviets  right  along. 

Humes.  We  have  had  testimony  here  that  they  worked  with 

•cause  they  had  to  do  it. 

Bryant.  But  it  was  my  particular  job.    I  had  to  follow  the 

1  situation.    I  worked  very  hard  to  get  the  political  situation 

bin  my  mind. 

Humes.  But  since  January,  1918,  no  official  documents  have 

om  Russia. 

Bryant.  Some  came  to  Nuorteva. 

;or  Wolcott.  But  his  official  documents  are  not  very  reliable, 

ltly,  because  he  out  out  one  about  the  death  of  Breshkovsky. 

Bryant.  But  he  has  documents  that  have  come  from  Russia. 

:or  Wolcott.  But  anything  that  comes  out  from  that  man  we 

depend  on. 

Bryant.  Then  we  can  not  depend  on  anybody,  for  that  matter. 

;or  Wolcott.  But  he  nut  out  a  story  about  tne  death  of  Mme. 

>vskaya,  and  we  have  neard  her  talk  here. 

Bryant.  If  vou  would  let  me  talk,  I  could  contradict  some  of 

imony  that  has  been  given  here.    Even  our  most  conservative 

grave  out  the  same  story. 

or  Wolcott.  But  this  information  that  he  gave  out  we  know 

ue,  because  the  woman  was  here  talking  to  us. 

Bryant.  Do  you  not  think,  in  all  fairness,  it  is  right  to  ask . 

Is  of  the  official  organizations  to  tell  what  they  have  seen  over 

or  Wolcott.  We  may  have  some  of  them  later  on.    ThiB  in- 
ion  is  not  over  yet. 

Bryant.  They  have  not  been  asked  to  come  here  so  far. 
or  Nelson.  Mrs.  Reed,  I  will  honestly  tell  you  that  I  think 
more  deluded  than  Mme.  Breshkovskaya. 
Bryant.  Why  is  that,  Senator  Nelson? 

or  Nelson.  And  I  am  sorry  for  you.  But  you  are  young,  and 
7  reform.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  in  all  serious- 
Tie  Bolshevik  government  of  "Lenine  and  Trotzky  has  been 
•ol  over  there  at  Petrograd  and  at  Moscow,  I  think,  since 
*r,  1917? 
Bryant.  Yes. 

or  Nelson.  Over  14  months. 
Bryant.  Yes. 
or  Nelson.  Have  they  during  all  of  that  time  attempted  to 

election  in  Russia  and  elect  a  constituent  assembly,  a  rep* 
ive  body,  such  as  the  Duma  was  before,  or  such  as  we  have  in 
ntries? 

Bryant.  They  do  not  want  that  sort  of  government, 
or  Nelson.  Have  they    ever    done    that?     Have  they  at- 

to  hold  a  representative  election? 

Bryant.  They  are  against  a  constituent  assembly.    Why 
hey  hold  an  election  for  it  ? 

2a— 19 33 
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Senator  Nelson.  They  constitute  themselves  a  constituent  assem- 
bly. 

Miss  Bryant.  They  have  a  regular,  elective  government  within 
the  Soviets. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then  they  hold  such  elections,  do  they? 

Miss  Bryant.  Do  you  know  how  a  soviet  government  works  f 
They  can  have  an  election  any  time  they  want  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  land  system  of  Russia! 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Of  what  does  it  consist? 

Miss  Bryant.  The  land  system? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Miss  Bryant.  There  is  only  one  system. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Russian  peasants  in 
settled  in  villages  and  do  not  live  on  their  farms,  by  themselves,  as 
the  farmers  do  in  this  country? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  see  that  that  is  a  big  factor,  because  etch 
peasant  has  land. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  floating  around  now,  are  they  not! 
•  Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  they  have  their  own  pieces  of  land,  on  which 
they  live  and  work. 

Senator  Nelson.  Has  not  that  been  the  system  up  until  this  time- 
that  they  lived  in  villages  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  The  great  landlords 

Senator  Nelson.  No  ;  answer  my  question.  Has  not  that  been  the 
fact,  that  the  Russian  peasants  have  lived  in  villages,  which  they 
called  mirs? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  but  the  mirs  went  out  of  existence  40  yean 
ago. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  land  has  belonged  to  the  mirs,  or  the 
communities? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  it  has  belonged  to  the  great  landlords. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  allotted  it  from  year  to  year,  or  after 
a  period  of  years,  to  the  peasants  to  work  ?  Has  not  that  been  their 
land  system? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  they  have  that  land  yet,  have  they  not! 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  Bolshevik  government  going  to  do  i 
with  it ;  divest  the  community  and  then  assume  ownership  of  it,  and 
then  have  the  state  own  it? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes.  But  it  is  the  same  thing,  and  they  need  not 
pay  rent. 

Senator  Nelson.  Instead  of  the  community? 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  the  community  and  the  state  are  the  same 
thing.  You  can  understand  that.  The  peasants  themselves  can 
work  communistically,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  if  the  state  owns  the  land,  aiid  if  it  con- 
tinues to  own  it,  what  will  the  peasants  be  that  are  working  there, 
other  than  tenants? 

Miss  Bryant.  What  difference  does  it  make? 

Senator  Nelson.  They  will  not  be  any  more  than  tenants.  The? 
will  not  be  owners,  will  they  ? 
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Miss  Bryant.  No. 

Senator  Nei^on.  You  do  not  believe  that  the  peasants  should  own 
the  land  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  they  should  decide  that  themselves. 

Senator  Nelson.  If  the  state  owns  it,  if  the  soviet  government  or 
if  the  government  (if  Trotzky  and  Lenine  or  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment, or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it — Beelzebub  is  called  by  different 
names  in  the  Bible,  as  you  know,  but  whatever  }Tou  might  call  this 
government — they  have  confiscated  all  the  land  and  said  it  belongs 
not  to  the  rural  communities,  as  heretofore,  but  it  belongs  to  the 
state,  and  the  state  will  continue  to  own  it.    Is  not  that  so? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  that  is  the  idea. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then,  somebody  has  got  to  cultivate  that  land, 
have  they  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  the  peasants  will  cultivate  it,  as  before. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then,  the  people  that  cultivate  it  will  be  nothing 
more  than  land  tenants,  will  they  not  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why 

Senator  Nelson.  Will  they  be  anything  more  than  tenants?  They 
will  not  be  owners? 

Miss  Bryant.  But  they  do  not  care  anything  about  that. 

Senator  Neuson.  They  will  not  own  it  as  you  own  the  hat  on  your 
head. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  would  not  care  if  it  was  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment and  they  allowed  me  to  wear  it.  It  would  not  make  any  dif- 
ference to  me. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  think  the  Russian  peasants  should  be 
nothing  but  tenants  of  the  state,  which  should  own  all  of  the  land? 

Miss  Bryant.  Public  ownership  is  the  socialist  idea  and  always 
has  been. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then,  it  is  your  idea  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  I  am  in  sympathy  with  socialism.  All  social- 
ists believe  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  believe  that,  do  you  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  Everv  socialist  in  the  United  States  and  in  everv 
country  believes  that. 

'  Senator  Nelson.  You  believe  that  this  country  should  take  the 
land — condemn  it — and  the  Government  should  possess  all  the  land, 
and  that  the  tillers  of  the  land  should  bo  nothing  but  tenants;  is  that 
your  belief?    Answer  my  question. 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  you  have  just  discovered  socialism. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  believe  that?    Just,  answer  the  question 
yes  or  no. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  believe  that;  yes.    That  is  socialism.     You  have 
discovered  socialism  just  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes ;  I  am  aware  that  that  is  socialism.     And  that 
i*  what  you  are  trying  to  preach  in  this  country,  is  it  not  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Not  at  all.    I  am  not  a  scholar  on  socialism.    I  have 
never  preached  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  are  you  trying  to  preach  here? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  am  not  preaching.  I  am  trying  to  tell  what  went 
°n  in  Russia  while  I  was  there. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  believe  in  the  system  there?  They  have 
taken  possession  of  the  banks,  they  have  taken  possession  of  all 
property  in  Russia,  and  they  call  it  tne  property  of  the  State. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  people  that  use  that  property  are  nothing 
but  tenants,  and  cotters,  and  you  would  reduce  all  the  Russian  people 
and  all  the  Russian  peasants  to  simply  a  state  of  tenancy  and  make 
them  tenants  and  cotters. 

Miss  Bryant.  But  under  the  circumstances 

Senator  Nelson.  You  would  throw  civilization  back  a  thousand 
years. 

Miss  Bryant.  They  think  it  advances  it  a  thousand  years. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  has  been  the  ambition — as  you  yourself  should 
know,  if  you  have  read  history — of  all  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  who  were 
originally  serfs  and  tied  to  the  land,  almost  like  slaves,  it  has  been 
their  ambition  for  centuries  to  become  owners  of  the  land  that  thev 
tilled,  owners  themselves,  and  you  want  to  undo  it  and  go  back  to 
the  olden  plan  and  make  them  simply  tenants.    Is  that  your  gospel? 

Miss  Bryant.  It  is  not  my  gospel.     It  is  the  Soviets*  gospel. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  believe  in  that  soviet  gospel? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  believe  in  socialism. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  believe  in  that  gospel  I  have  stated. 

Miss  Bryant.  If  the  government  wanted  the  land;  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  would  make  the  bulk  of  the  people 
simply  cotters,  and  tenants,  who  cultivate  the  land  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  call  them  cotters  and  tenants.  I  think  they 
would  be  very  free  under  such  an  arrangement. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  do  not  want  the  man  who  tills  the  soil,  the 
man  who  handles  the  hoe  and  shovel  and  does  the  hard  work,  to  be 
anything  but  a  mere  tenant?    Is  that  your  gospel  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  want  him  to  decide  it  himself. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  your  gospel  ?  Answer  my  question  and  do 
not  equivocate. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  want  to  force  anything  on  any  people. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  not  equivocate.  Tell  me  where  you  stand. 
We  want  to  know.  You  come  here  as  the  luminary  of  the  Bolsheviki. 
Now,  give  us  all  the  light  you  can. 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  what  they  believe.  They  believe  in  govern- 
ment ownership:  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  believe  in  it? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  it  all  right  if  they  want  it. 

Senator  Woloott.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  I  understood  you  a 
while  ago,  Mrs.  Reed.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  your  opinion 
this  soviet  form  of  government,  as  you  got  acquainted  with  it  in 
Russia,  would  not  be  a  good  thing  for  our  country. 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  what  I  said.  You  see,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
tell  you.  for  vou  will  not  let  me  talk  in  order  to  explain. 

Senator  \Volcott.  I  will  let  vou  talk  if,  before  vou  start,  vou  will 

•  ft  m/  m 

just  confine  yourself  by  my  question  and  make  your  answer  responsive 
to  it. 

Miss  Bryant.  You  see,  all  socialists  believe  in  government  owner- 
ship, and  that  is  government  ownership.  But  whether  it  would  eW 
U*  worked  out  in  this  countrv  as  it  worked  out  in  Russia  I  am  not  aw* 
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to  say,  and  that  is  why  I  said  I  doubted  very  much  if  it  would  work 
out  exactly  as  it  did  in  Russia.  Russia  is  more  of  an  agricultural 
country.  I  have  not  been  advocating  it  one  way  or  the  other  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  simply  been  telling  how  it  worked  in  Russia, 
and  I  am  telling  the  facts  about  it  now. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  prefer  that  government  to  this? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know.    I  have  not  thought  about  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  believe  that  the  peasants  of  Russia 
believe  in  that  system  ? 

Miss  Bar  ant.  I  certainly  do;  the  greater  number  of  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  believe  that  they  believe  in  that  system  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  believe  they  do.    I  know  they  do. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  the  peasant  who  holds  his  land  in  the 
community  of  which  Senator  Nelson  has  spoken  is  ready  to  give  up 
his  land  and  let  the  state  own  it,  and  then  be  a  tenant  of  the  state? 

Miss  Bryant.  There  have  always  been  communes  in  Russia,  and 
they  like  that  way  of  living.  They  work  that  way  with  the  state,  and 
they  get  help  from  the  state. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Reed,  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  socialists,  which  are  generally  designated  as  those  who  be- 
lieve in  socialism  by  evolution  by  peaceful  methods  and  those  who 
believe  in  socialism  by  revolution  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Does  not  the  Trotzky-Lenine  government  belong 
in  the  latter  class — to  the  revolutionary  socialists  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  they  believe  that 

Senator  Nelson.  Answer  my  question.  Do  they  not  belong  to  the 
revolutionary  class? 

Miss  Bryant.  All  socialists  belong  to  it  in  a  way,  if  there  is  no 
other  method  of  bringing  about  their  desires. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  I  am  asking  you  about  this  concrete  case. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  they  not  belong  to  the  revolutionary  class? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  do  not  believe  in  securing  it  by  evolution? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  do  if  they  can;  but  they  could  not  do  it  in 
Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  if  they  can  not,  it  is  by  revolution  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  By  blood  and  sword,  rapine,  murder,  and  fire. 
Do  you  believe  in  that? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  I  do  not.    I  did  not  say  that. 

Senator  Woloott.  Then,  if  I  got  your  point  of  view,  it  is  that  you 
are  a  socialist  in  that  you  are  in  sympathy  with  socialistic  ideas? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Woixott.  You  believe,  however,  in  socialism  obtained  by 
lawful  processes  if,  under  the  form  of  government  in  the  particular 
country,  it  is  obtainable  in  that  way  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Undoubtedly  in  this  country  it  is  obtainable  by 

law  if  the  people  want  it  by  law  \ 
^       Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  Therefore,  in  this  country,  you  would  be  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  violence  such  as  its  representatives  have  perpe- 
trated in  Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  that  from  you,  because 
it  is  commonly  understood  that  you  advocate  in  this  country  such  a 
program  as  has  been  going  on  in  Russia. 

Miss  Bryant.  At  our  meeting  in  Washington  all  of  this  came  up, 
and  that  was  the  statement  gotten  out  by  the  Washington  Post,  be- 
cause they  are  in  sympathy,  as  I  understand  it,  with  the  old  Czars 
regime;  so  they  wanted  to  discredit  our  meeting  as  much  as  possible; 
so  thev  said  we  advocated  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  I  did  not  say  anything  about  it  at  all.  The  Secret 
Service  has  a  full  report  and  they  will  verify  this  statement. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  want  to  go  on  record  as  being  opposed  to 
violence  in  carrying  out  this  program  in  this  country? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  am  opposed  to  violence;  and  I  am  also  opposed  to 
the  right  of  free  press  and  free  speech  being  taken  from  the  American 

feople.    I  am  opposed  to  all  kinds  of  curtailments  of  free  press  and 
ree  speech. 

Senator  Overman.  Would  you  be  opposed  to  the  circulation 
through  the  mails  of  those  papers  that  advocate  murder  and  assassi- 
nation to  overthrow  the  Government? 

Miss  Bryant.  No,  I  would  not  be;  but  I  do  not  think  there  are 
such  papers — certainly  not  socialist  papers — that  advocate  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Senator  Overman.  I  am  not  asking  you  if  there  are  such,  but  if 
you  would  be  willing  to  support  a  law  to  stop  such  papers  from  going 
through  the  mails? 

Miss  Bryant.  Most  of  our  laws  are  made  in  such  a  way  that  they 
curtail  all  kinds  of  things  that  they  are  not  supposed  to  curtail.  Take 
the  espionage  act,  for  example. 

Senator  Overman.  I  asked  you  if  you  would  want  to  stop  this  pro- 
paganda that  advocates  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force 
from  going  through  the  mails? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that. 

Miss  Bryant.  But  I  believe  that  the  wisest  course  at  the  present 
time  is  tolerance,  and  I  do  not  think  we  show  any  tolerance  at  all. 
We  exhibit  nothing  but  hysteria.  When  I  came  into  this  room, 
simply  because  it  was  to  give  a  sympathetic  view  of  the  soviet  rule, 
I  was  attacked  in  a  manner  that  no  one  else  has  been. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  were  not  attacked,  Mrs.  Reed,  when  I  was 
here. 

Miss  Bryant.  You  were  not  here. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  mean  in  the  very  beginning,  when  you  were 
asked  these  questions  about  your  beliefs? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  are  questions  that  are  commonly  asked  in 
court  when  a  witness  has  taken  the  stand,  when  it  is  desired  to  have 
information  in  answer  to  the  questions  that  will  be  pertinent. 

Miss  Bryant.  But.  they  were  asked  in  a  rather  cutting  tone,  and 
with  a  certain  rough  manner  that  was  not  used  with  any  other 
witness. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  Well,  those  questions  were  not  asked  of  any 
other  witness. 

Senator  Overman.  I  believe  Senator  King  asked  those  questions. 
He  is  a  judge,  and  I  believe  those  questions  are  not  infrequently 
asked  when  it  has  been  testified  that  a  person  has  certain  beliefs.  Of 
course,  it  has  been  testified  that  the  Bolsheviki  do  not  believe  in  the 
Christian  religion,  and  we  wanted  to  know  whether  you  had  the  same 
doctrine  as  the  Bolsheviki.     You  could  not  complain  of  that. 

Miss  Bryant.  It  does  not  matter  now.  I  am  very  glad  I  could  tell 
you  anything.    I  told  you  that  I  was  at  the  service  ot  this  committee. 

Senator  Overman.  We  did  not  want  to  show  you  any  disrespect, 
but  these  questions  were  asked  you 

Miss  BRrANT.  If  I  recollect,  you  asked  no  other  witnesses  those 
questions,  because  they  are  against  the  Soviets. 

Senator  Overman.  It  has  Deen  reported  to  us  by  other  witnesses 
that  the  Bolsheviki  did  not  believe  in  God,  and  we  asked  those  ques- 
tions because  if  you  did  not  you  would  not  be  a  competent  witness. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  see. 

Senator  Overm an.  I  will  ask  you  that  question,  since  we  have  come 
to  it.  Does  the  Bolshevik  government  believe  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ? 

Miss  Brtant.  You  do  not  understand  what  the  Soviets  did  ?  Thev 
did  as  the  French  did  in  1910,  they  separated  the  church  and  state,  and 
that  is  the  basis  of  all  French  politics  to-day.  You  can  be  a  riiember 
of  any  church  or  you  do  not  need  to  be  a  member  of  any.  It  is  just  as 
it  is  under  the  American  Government,  do  you  see?  You  may  belong 
to  this  church  or  that  church.     They  allow  freedom  of  religion. 

Senator  Wolcott.  If  that  is  all  it  is,  nobody  is  opposed  to  that. 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  all  it  is. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Now,  in  regard  to  this  Washington  Post  article 
you  spoke  of,  did  that  article  state — and  I  am  asking  you  because  my 
recollection  is  that  it  did — that  anyone  at  that  meeting  you  spoke  of 
advocated  the  overthrow  of  government  by  force  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  tell  you  it  did.  I  hail  the  clippings  and  I  went 
over  them.  In  the  first  place,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Brown  called 
me  a  female  Trotzky  ana  made  all  sorts  of  accusations  against  me 
which  were  not  true  in  any  way.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  a  fe- 
male Trotzky  or  not,  but  I  know  the  other  accusations  are  not  true. 

Senator  Woloott.  I  do  not  recall  that  it  stated  that  anyone  advo- 
cated the  overthrow  of  government  by  force. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  and  it  even  put  in  certain  delicate  little  touches 
about  our  camping  a  block  from  the  United  States  Treasury,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  that  had  any  significance. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  vou  ever  attend  the  trial  of  a  case  in  a  soviet 

■ 

court? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  I  followed  the  revolutionary  tribunal  as  long 
as  I  was  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  the  death  penalty  ever  administered  while  yon 
were  there? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  thev  did  administer  it  afterwards,  but  not 
during  the  time  that  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  death  penalty  was  abolished  by  Kerenskw  was 
it  not? 
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Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  believe  in  the  system  there?  They  have 
taken  possession  of  the  banks,  thev  have  taken  possession  of  all 
property  in  Russia,  and  they  call  it  the  property  of  the  State. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  people  that  use  that  property  are  nothing 
but  tenants,  and  cotters,  and  you  would  reduce  all  the  Russian  people 
and  all  the  Russian  peasants  to  simply  a  state  of  tenancy  and  make 
them  tenants  and  cotters. 

Miss  Bryant.  But  under  the  circumstances 

Senator  Nelson.  You  would  throw  civilization  back  a  thousand 
years. 

« 

Miss  Bryant.  They  think  it  advances  it  a  thousand  years. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  has  been  the  ambition — as  you  yourself  should 
know,  if  you  have  read  history — of  all  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  who  were 
originally  serfs  and  tied  to  the  land,  almost  like  slaves,  it  has  been 
their  ambition  for  centuries  to  become  owners  of  the  land  that  thev 
tilled,  owners  themselves,  and  you  want  to  undo  it  and  go  back  to 
the  olden  plan  and  make  them  simply  tenants.    Is  that  your  gospel? 

Miss  Bryant.  It  is  not  my  gospel.     It  is  the  Soviets*  gospel. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  believe  in  that  soviet  gospel? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  believe  in  socialism. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  believe  in  that  gospel  I  have  stated. 

Miss  Bryant.  If  the  government  wanted  the  land ;  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  would  make  the  bulk  of  the  people 
simply  cotters,  and  tenants,  who  cultivate  the  land  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  call  them  cotters  and  tenants.  I  think  they 
would  be  very  free  under  such  an  arrangement. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  do  not  want  the  man  who  tills  the  soil,  the 
man  who  handles  the  hoe  and  shovel  and  does  the  hard  work,  to  be 
anything  but  a  mere  tenant?    Is  that  your  gospel  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  want  him  to  decide  it  himself. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  your  gospel  ?  Answer  my  question  and  do 
not  equivocate. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  want  to  force  anything  on  any  people. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  not  equivocate.  Tell  me  where  you  stand. 
We  want  to  know.  You  come  here  as  the  luminary  of  the  Bolsheviki. 
Now,  give  us  all  the  light  you  can. 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  what  they  believe.  They  believe  in  govern- 
ment ownership :  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  believe  in  it? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  it  all  right  if  they  want  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  I  understood  you  a 
while  ago,  Mrs.  Reed.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  your  opinion 
this  soviet  form  of  government,  as  you  got  acquainted  with  it  in 
Russia,  would  not  be  a  good  thing  for  our  country. 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  what  I  said.  You  see,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
toll  you.  for  vou  will  not  let  me  talk  in  order  to  explain. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  will  let  you  talk  if,  before  you  start,  you  will 
just  confine  yourself  by  my  question  and  make  your  answer  responsive 
to  it. 

Miss  Bryant.  You  see,  all  socialists  believe  in  government  owner- 
ship, and  that  is  government  ownership.  But  whether  it  would  ever 
he  worked  out  in  this  countrv  as  it  worked  out  in  Russia  I  am  not  able 
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to  say,  and  that  is  why  1  said  I  doubted  very  much  if  it  would  work 
out  exactly  as  it  did  in  Russia.  Russia  is  more  of  an  agricultural 
country.  I  have  not  been  advocating  it  one  way  or  the  other  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  simply  been  telling  how  it  worked  in  Russia, 
and  I  am  telling  the  facts  about  it  now. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  prefer  that  government  to  this? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know.    I  have  not  thought  about  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  believe  that  the  peasants  of  Russia 
believe  in  that  system  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  certainly  do;  the  greater  number  of  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  believe  that  they  believe  in  that  system  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  believe  they  do.    I  know  they  do. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  the  peasant  who  holds  his  land  in  the 
community  of  which  Senator  Nelson  has  spoken  is  ready  to  give  up 
his  land  and  let  the  state  own  it,  and  then  be  a  tenant  of  the  state  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  There  have  always  been  communes  in  Russia,  and 
they  like  that  way  of  living.  They  work  that  way  with  the  state,  and 
they  get  help  from  the  state. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Reed,  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  socialists,  which  are  generally  designated  as  those  who  be- 
lieve in  socialism  by  evolution  by  peaceful  methods  and  those  who 
believe  in  socialism  by  revolution? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Does  not  the  Trotzky-Lenine  government  belong 
in  the  latter  class — to  the  revolutionary  socialists  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  they  believe  that 

Senator  Nelson.  Answer  my  question.  Do  they  not  belong  to  the 
revolutionary  class? 

Miss  Bryant.  All  socialists  belong  to  it  in  a  way,  if  there  is  no 
other  method  of  bringing  about  their  desires. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  I  am  asking  you  about  this  concrete  case. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  they  not  belong  to  the  revolutionary  class? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  do  not  believe  in  securing  it  by  evolution? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  do  if  they  can;  but  they  could  not  do  it  in 
Russia. 

Senator  Neuson.  But  if  they  can  not,  it  is  by  revolution? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  By  blood  and  sword,  rapine,  murder,  and  fire. 
Do  you  believe  in  that? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  I  do  not.    I  did  not  say  that. 

Senator  Woloott.  Then,  if  I  got  your  point  of  view,  it  is  that  you 
are  a  socialist  in  that  you  are  in  sympathy  with  socialistic  ideas  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Woloott.  You  believe,  however,  in  socialism  obtained  by 
lawful  processes  if,  under  the  form  of  government  in  the  particular 
country,  it  is  obtainable  in  that  wray  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Undoubtedly  in  this  country  it  is  obtainable  by 
law  if  the  people  want  it  by  law  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 
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Miss  Bryant.  I  heard  witnesses  testify  that  the  Red  Guar* 
come  and  taken  people  out,  but  they  did  not  know  what  happei 
these  men.    They  (fid  not  say  that  there  was  no  trial.    They 
not  testify  to  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  ther 
a  formal  trial  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  I  believe  there  was  a  trial. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  believe  there  have  been  many  cas 
trials  of  that  kind  since  you  left,  in  January,  1918! 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  not  believe  that  many  death  pen 
have  been  inflicted  without  trial  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  death 
alty  has  been  inflicted  on  men  suspected  of  being  anti-Bolsl 
without  trial  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  I  can  not  say.    I  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  they  have  a  jury  in  those  trials? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  have  a  revolutionary  tribunal,  who  sit  in 
of  a  table,  just  as  these  people  sit  along  here  [indicating  the  mei 
of  the  committee],  and  hear  the  testimony  of  various  people. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  is  more  like  a  court-martial  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  it  was  more  like  a  court-martial.  In  the 
that  I  saw  tried  the  penalties  were  very  mild,  indeed.  We 
rather  surprised,  because  we  anticipated  that  in  the  fervor  o 
moment  perhaps  the  guillotine  would  be  set  up,  like  in  the  Fi 
Revolution,  and  we  were  very  much  surprised  to  see  that  the} 
missed  these  people  often  with  a  sentence  like,  "  We  turn  you  o\ 
the  contempt  of  the  people,"  and  things  like  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  had  plenty  of  cases  to  mention  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  possible  that  the  guillotine  has  been  establ 
in  Russia  as  a  means  of  inflicting  the  death  penalty  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  I  have  never  heard  of  it.  Because  ii 
French  Revolution  they  had  the  guillotine,  I  wondered  if  they  w 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  speak  Russian? 

Miss  Bryant.  A  little,  and  I  can  understand  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  matter  of  establishing  the  guillotine 
discussed,  was  it  not  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  suppose  it  was. 

Senator  Sterling.  It  was  discussed  by  some  of  the  Bols! 
leaders,  was  it  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  It  was  discussed,  but  nobody  ever  was  in  favor 

Senator  Sterling.  Nobody  ever  was  in  favor  of  it? 

Miss  Bryant.  People  spoke  in  heated  moments  of  establishii 
but  then  evervone  said  "  No,  we  will  not  countenance  that." 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  some  of  the  leaders  speak  about  estai 
ing  it? 

Miss  Brfant.  There  was  a  newspaper  story,  when  I  was  in 
sia,  to  the  effect  that  Trotzky  said,  "  If  conditions  get  any  wai 
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*re  is  any  more  terror  on  the  part  of  the  White  Guard,  we  will 

ablish  the  guillotine/' 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  not  conditions  get  worse,  and  did  they  not  es- 

)lish  the  guillotine? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  they  never  have.    Did  any  witness  testify  that 

yv  had? 

Mr.  Humes.  No;  I  asked  vou  if  thev  did. 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  and  I  do  not  believe  anvbody  testified  to  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  am  just  asking  you  if  they  did. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  use  an  interpreter? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  sometimes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Who  was  the  interpreter  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  had  various  ones.     I  sometimes  had  this  man 

imberg,  who  was  also  used  by  Sisson:  but  as  there  were  always 

issians  that  spoke  English,  like  all  these  leaders,  we  did  not  need 

an  even  at  first. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  said  something  about  the  schools. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Will  you  give  us  the  exact  location  of  any  school 

it  you  know  of  being  in  operation  ? 

Miss  Brfant.  I  can  do  better  than  that.    I  can  give  you  the  name 

a  witness  who  can  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  mean  the  location  of  one  that  you  saw  when  you 

re  there,  a  school  that  was  in  operation. 

Hiss  Bryant.  I  was  there  in  the  winter,  and  the  schools  were  not 

ng  at  that  time,  even  in  Kerensky's  time.    Later  on  some  opened 

Petrograd — the  ordinary  schools — and  the  new  schools  were  just 

»g  established, 
r.  Humes.  Up  to  the  time  you  left  they  had  not  gotten  the 
ools  organized  and  opened  yet? 

tfiss  Bryant.  No;  some  of  the  schools  were  running,  but  they  had 
.  established  the  new  ones.  But  I  know  that  many  new  ones  were 
iblished,  because  Mrs.  Tobenson,  whose  husband  was  head  of  the 
-eastern  soviet,  and  who  started  the  workers'  institute  in  Chi- 
le— a  Russian— told  me  a  great  deal  about  the  schools,  and  she  is 
New  York,  and  I  am  sure  would  be  glad  to  testify,  and  she  told 
much  about  the  schools;  in  fact,  she  even  taught  in  one  of  them. 
ir.  Humes.  Is  Tobenson  a  member  of  the  government  now  in 
ssia? 

iiss  Bryant.  Yes;  and  he  was  the  head  of  the  far-eastern  soviet. 
Ir.  Humes.  He  came  from  Chicago  ? 
Iiss  Bryant.  Yes. 

fr.  Humes.  You  did  not  mention  him  a  while  ago  as  one  of  the 
nbers  of  the  government  who  had  been  in  the  United  States? 
fiss  Bryant.  You  said  those  that  I  saw,  Russians  that  I  saw,  and 
ever  saw  him  in  my  life.    I  could  not  say  that  I  had  seen  him 
•n  I  had  not  seen  him.     I  only  know  his  wife. 
[r.  Hi'3fES.  All  right;  but  he  came  from  Chicago? 
Kss  Bryant.  Yes. 

It.  Humes.  Now,  you  say  you  were  in  Petrograd  and  in  Moscow  I 
[iss  Bryant.  Yes. 
[r.  Humes.  You  were  not  out  among  the  peasants,  were  you? 
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Miss  Bryant.  I  never  spent  much  time  among  them. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  Petrograd  ai 
Moscow  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  never  went  out  in  one  of  those  mirs  and  a 
them  there  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  There  were  no  mirs. 

Mr.  Humes.  So  that  the  only  peasants  you  know  about  are  the  oo 
that  came  into  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  and  you  saw  in  that  way! 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  and  at  the  great  peasant  congresses. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  ones  that  came  into  Petrograd  and  Moscow  we 
connected  with  the  Bolshevik  government  in  some  way,  were  they  nd 

Miss  Bryant.  Not  always.  Even  after  the  Kerensky  governma 
they  came  in  to  the  great  peasant  congresses.  They  met  there  all  tl 
time. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  it  proposed  by  the  Bolshevik  government  I 
nationalize  their  government  all  over,  in  all  countries,  in  this  counti 
and  others;  and  have  you  heard  about  their  sending  propaganda  I 
this  countrv  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  that.  It  i&« 
socialist  idea  to  have  a  socialist  world. 

Senator  Overman.  Part  of  their  program  is  sending  missk>narii 
here  and  all  through  the  world  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not.  I  have  sai 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  it  in  our  American  press. 

Senator  Overman.  In  talking  with  Trotzky,  was  that  his  purpose 

Miss  Bryant.  He  did  not  ever  discuss  anything  of  that  kin 
with  me. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  is  in  some  of  their  decrees,  showing  that  thf 
is  their  purpose. 

Senator  Overman.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  speak  about  these  peasant  congresses. 
.  Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  of  these  peasant  congresses  wei 
held  at  the  time  while  you  were  there  at  Petrograd? 

Miss  Bryant.  Two,  and  the  peasants  came  from  all  over  Russia. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  say  you  attended  those  congresses? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  many  were  there? 

Miss  Bryant.  Two. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  many  people  attended,  I  mean  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Thousands  of  peasants  from  all  over  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Thousands? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  delegates  from  all  over  Russia. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  did  they  discuss  there? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  discussed  land,  peace,  and  bread,  and  showa 
great  dissatisfaction  that  under  the  Kerensky  government  the  111 
was  not  distributed;  that  the  land  committees  were  not  distribatn 
the  land,  and  they  protested  against  it  all  the  time.  ■ 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes;  then  they  were  protesting  against  ■ 
failure  to  distribute  the  land  to  the  individual  peasants,  were  ftfl 
not  ?  J 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  they  were  not. 
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Senator  Sterling.  They  were  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  were  not  asking  for  individual  ownership,  and 
t  each  of  those  congresses  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  they  went 
ff  to  Smolny  to  make  their  declarations,  and  at  one  time  Lenine 
ime  down  and  spoke  to  them — just  after  the  Soviets  came  into 
ower  over  the  Kerensky  government — and  they  marched  with 
■enine  up  to  the  Smolny  Institute,  where  the  Bolshevik  headquar- 
»rs  were,  to  show  their  approval  and  their  solidarity. 

Senator  Sterling.  When  was  that? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  was  in  November,  just  after  the  revolution. 

Senator  Sterling.  Before  the  revolution? 

Miss  Bryant.  After;  you  see,  at  that  time  they  were  not  all  in 
ivor  of  the  Bolsheviki;  they  were  social  revolutionists.  Many  of 
le  right  wing 

Senator  Sterling.  They  were  with  the  Whites? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  ririit,  not  white. 

Senator  Sterling.  They  were  not  Bolsheviki  at  that  time? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  and  they  are  not  now.  They  are  simply  work- 
ig  with  the  soviet  government;  just  as  you  could  not  say  that  the 
Republicans  here  are  Democrats.  But  the  majority  are  now  left 
ingprs. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  all 
le  peasants  were  Bolsheviki. 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  I  said  they  were  in  the  government  of  the 
lolsheviki;  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  just  a  political  party;  that  they 
re  just  a  political  party. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  percentage  of  the  provinces  of  Russia  comes 
nder  the  control  of  tne  soviet  government?  By  that  I  mean  what 
art  does  the  present  government  control  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  All  except  the  Cadets. 

Mr.  Humes.  No;  you  misunderstand  me. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes? 

Mr.  Humes.  All  Russia,  geographically  speaking,  has  not  accepted 
ad  recognized  the  present  soviet  government,  has  it? 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  it  could  not  if  it  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Humes.  Why  not  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Because  part  of  it  is  under  allied  control,  and  they 
*ve  destroyed  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  part  that  is  not  under  allied  control  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  The  part  that  is  not  under  allied  control  I  should 
trtainly  say  was  under  soviet  domination,  all  of  it. 
Mr.  Humes.  All  of  it? 

Miss  Bryant.  All  of  it,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  your  opinion  it  is? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  it  is  largely. 

Mr.  Humes.  Except  where  there  are  allied  troops? 

Miss  Bryant.  Tes ;  all  of  great  Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  present  soviet  govern- 

m£? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Woloott.  You  said  all  of  great  Russia.    You  are  exclud- 

g  Siberia? 
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Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  because  a  good  part  of  Siberia  is  under 
control  of  the  allied  troops.   They  have  overthrown  the  Soviets. 

Senator  Wolgott.  The  allied  troops  are  not  covering  much  t 
tory  at  this  time. 

Miss  Bryant.  Apart  from  that,  I  suppose  it  is  all  under 
Soviets.    It  was. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  know  that  not  to  exceed  one-fourtl 
European  Russia  is  under  the  control  of  the  present  government 
recognizes  the  present  government  in  any  way?. 

Miss  Bryant.  What  part  of  it  does  not? 

Mr.  Humes.  I  say,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  only  about  one-fourth  c 
does  recognize  the  present  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  All  of  great  Russia  does  recognize  it 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  mow  that  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  I  do  not  know  any  more  than  that  it  did  w 
I  was  there. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  are  just  assuming. 

Miss  Bryant.  Assuming;  yes. 

Mr.  Humes  (continuing).  That  because  the  soviet  governmeo 
in  control  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  therefore  the  soviet  govi 
ment  controls  the  whole  of  Russia  ¥ 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  because  you  see  they  send  delegates  in  fi 
local  Soviets  from  every  part  of  Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  is  testimony  that  it 
only  about  one-fourth  of  Russia  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  never  understood  that.  I  do  not  understand  it. 
do  not  believe  it  at  all. 

Senator  Overman.  There  is  a  roll  call  on  the  floor  of  the  Seni 
and  we  will  have  to  adjourn  now. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Before  we  adjourn,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  I 
to  ask  just  one  question. 

Senator  Overman.  Very  well. 

Senator  Wolcott.  In  order  to  get  it  clear  in  my  mind. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  so-called  Bolshevik  revolution  was  in  I 
vember,  1917  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  when  they  came  in  power  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  left  Russia  in  January,  1918 — the  lat 
part  of  January? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  the  latter  part.  Yes ;  about  the  middle  or 
latter  part.    I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date. 

Senator  Wolcott.  November,  December,  January 

Miss  Bryant.  November,  December,  and  January ;  probably  th 
months. 

Senator  Wolcott.  More  likely  two  and  a  half  months? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  day  of  November  was  it ;  November  71 

Miss  Bryant.  The  very  first  part  of  November,  I  think— dh 
the  6th. 

Senator  Wolcott.  November  7th,  I  think,  was  the  date,  when  I 
Bolsheviki  came  in. 
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Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  about  then. 

Senator  Wolcott.  So  that  your  information  regarding  Kussia 
Jiat  you  have  of  your  own  knowledge  that  was  gathered  under  the 
Bolshevik  regime  was  gathered  in  that  two  and  a  naif  months? 

Miss  Bryant.  Oh,  yes ;  the  first-hand  knowledge  was ;  yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  is  that-? 

Miss  Bryant.  The  first-hand  knowledge  was,  of  course. 

Senator  Overman.  We  will  take  an  adjournment  until  10.30  o'clock 
W-morrow. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  am  to  come  back  at  10.30? 

Senator  Overman.  Yes.    Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say? 

Miss  Bryant.  There  are  a  few  things  that  I  would  like  to  show 
pt>u.    I  thought  you  would  like  to  see  them,  and  a  few  things  I  want 

(Thereupon,  at  5.40  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until 
bo-morrow,  Friday,  February  21, 1919,  at  11  o'clock  a.  nO 
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FRIDAY,    FEBBUABY    21,    1010. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
lent,  in  Boom  226,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman 
residing. 

Present:  Senators  Overman  (chairman),  Wolcott,  and  Sterling. 
Senator  Overman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

TESTIMONY  OF  LOUISE  BKYANT— Resumed. 

Mr.  Humes.  Miss  Bryant,  yesterday  you  testified  that  when  you 
ent  to  Russia  you  had  credentials  from  the  Philadelphia  Public 
edger.    Was  that  correct  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why,  if  you  want  to  go  into  the  whole  arrange- 
ent,  you  probably  know  it  very  well  yourself,  that  I  had  credentials 
om  the  Bell  Syndicate,  which  was  taken  over  by  the  Ledger,  and 
also  had  credentials  from  the  Metropolitan  Magazine  and  the  other 
agazines  in  America,  so  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  point  to  that 
alL 

Mr.  Humes.  I  am  not  arguing  about  it,  but  I  am  trying  to  get  the 
cts;  that  is  all.  You  said  yesterday  that  you  had  credentials  from 
e  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  when  you  went  to  Russia,  did  you 
*? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  will  tell  you 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  not  say  that  yesterday? 
Miss  Bryant.  I  am  supposed  to  be  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger's 
>rrespondent,  for  which  I  wrote  articles. 
Mr.  Humes.  You  said  you  had  credentials  from  them  ? 
Miss  Bryant.  It  is  not  customary  to  go  into  the  whole  arrangements 
ith  a  newspaper. 

Mr.  Humes.  Well,  did  you  have  credentials  from  the  Philadelphia 
nblic  Ledger? 

Miss  Bryant.  From  the  Bell  Syndicate,  and  when  I  came  back 
found  that  Mr.  Wheeler,  the  manager,  had  gone  to  the  war,  so  I 
dtched  to  the  Public  Ledger  and  made  a  contract  with  them*,  and 
did  write  my  articles  for  them  when  I  came  back,  and  was  adver- 
ted as  their  correspondent. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  other  words,  when  you  came  back  they  bought  a 
>ry  from  you? 
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Miss  Bryant.  They  did  not  buy  a  story  from  me:  they  bought  the 
whole  series  of  stories,  32  articles,  of  3,000  words  each,  which  were 
printed  in  about — I  do  not  know — perhaps  100  newspapers. 

Mr.  Humes.  Well,  it  was  a  war  story  which  was  written  seriallv 
in  a  number  of  assignments,  was  it  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  it  was  not  one  story;  they  were  32  separate 
articles.    Thev  were  featured  everywhere. 

Mr.  Humes.  Inasmuch  as  you  made  the  statement  yesterday  that 
you  had  credentials  from  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  I  want  to 
call  vour  attention  to  a  statement  appearing  in  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  this  morning,  and  then  ask  you  whether  the  Ledger  is 
correct,  or  whether  you  were  correct  in  your  testimony  yesterday.  The 
title  of  the. editorial  is  "Miss  Louise  Bryant's  wrong  startV"  and  it 
reads  as  follows : 

Miss  Louise  Bryant  erred  in  her  testimony  before  the  Senate  propaganda 
investigating  committee  when  she  said  that  she  went  to  Russia  us  a  corre- 
spondent for  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  or  that  she  had  credentials  from 
this  newspaper.  The  first  knowledge  that  the  management  of  the  Public  I-edger 
had  of  Miss  Bryant  was  when,  upon  her  return  from  Kussia.  she  offered  for  sale 
a  manuscript  recounting  her  observations  in  that  country.  The  manuscript 
was  bought  and  published  under  her  signature. 

Miss  Bryant,  now  a  propagandist  for  the  Bolshevists,  forgets  that  in  her  pn>- 
fessional  work  it  is  essential  that  errors  of  statement  should  be  so  carefully 
selected  that  they  can  get  at  least  24  hours'  start  of  truth  to  be  even  moderately 
effective. 

Is  that  statement  in  the  editorial  correct,  or  is  the  statement  you 
made  yesterday,  that  you  went  to  Russia  with  credentials  from  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  correct? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  go  with  credentials  from  the  Public 
Ledger,  but  the  Public  Ledger  made  me  change  my  passes  which  I 
had  from  the  soviet  government  and  write  in  the  name  of  the  Public 
Ledger,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  I  went  with  credentials  from 
the  Public  Ledger;  so  I  had  to  cross  out  the  name  of  the  Bell  Syndi- 
cate and  put  the  name  of  the  Public  Ledger  in  there.  I  wanted  to 
protect  the  Public  Ledger  as  much  as  anyone  else;  that  is  why  I  did 
not  go  into  it  yesterday.  I  would  just  as  soon  be  known  as  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  Bell  Syndicate,  which  is  just  as  worthy  an  organi- 
zation.   I  went  to  France  for  the  Bell  Syndicate. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  am  not  questioning  that.  I  am  only  trying  to  find 
out  inst  what  the  fact  is.  You  said  vesterdav  that  you  went  as  a  war 
correspondent  to  Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes:  I  did. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  that  you  went  with  credentials  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger.  Now,  the  fact  remains  that  the  credentials 
vou  had  were  from  the  Bell  Syndicate,  and  that  vou  had  no  creden- 
tials  from  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger:  and  that  all  your  rela- 
tions, contractual  and  otherwise,  with  the  Public  Ledger  were  en- 
tered into  after  vour  return  to  this  country;  is  not  that  true? 

Miss  Bryant.  As  soon  as  1  got  back  to  this  country  the  Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger  telegraphed  me  and  said,  ''Do  not  write  any 
articles  until  you  have  seen  us.  Come  to  Philadelphia  to  see  our 
representative."  and  I  went  there  at  their  instance:  and  when  I  got 
there  thev  were  very  anxious  that  I  should  not  write  these  articles 
for  the  Bell  Syndicate,  but  should  write  them  for  them. 
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Mr.  Humes.  Well,  there  is  no  question  but  that  you  wrote  articles 
for  the  Public  Ledger,  but  that  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  is  as  to 
whether  or  not,  when  you  were  in  Russia,  you  had  credentials  from 
the  Ledger.    You  did  not,  did  you? 

Miss  Bryant.  Xo.  Mr.  Humes,  may  I  make  a  statement  here 
without  being  interrupted  ?    It  will  take  me  only  a  minute.    Will  you 

fve  me  that  permission?  You  have  let  every  other  witness  do  this, 
ask  that  permission.  I  knew  that  was  what  you  were  doing  yester- 
day, but  I  did  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  go  into  the  whole  arrange- 
ment or  not. 

Senator  Overman,  I  want  to  know  if  I  will  be  permitted  to  speak 
a  whole  sentence  before  this  committee  without  being  interrupted  ? 

Senator  Overman.  You  may. 

Miss  Bryant.  Then,  I  want  to  know  why,  after  mv  testimony 
yesterday,  you  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Williams,  whom  you  accused 
of  spreading  Bolshevik  propaganda,  and  said,  "  Disregard  telegram 
of  February  19.  Subpcpna  withdrawn/'  And  if  it  is  also  true  that 
you  withdrew  the  subpoena  to  Col.  Robins  because  you  were  afraid 
too  much  truth  would  come  out  here  ? 

Mr.  Humes.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  on  the  witness  stand,  or  that 
it  is  a  matter  with  which  the  witness  is  concerned. 

Miss  Bryant.  This  telegram  is  signed  by  Lee  S.  Overman,  chair- 
man.   Is  that  correct? 

Senator  Overman.  Mr.  Humes  has  authority  to  sign  mv  name  to  all 
subpoenas  to  witnesses  and  to  discharge  witnesses.  He  has  the 
authority  to  sign  my  name.  I  did  not  sign  it  personally.  Mr.  Humes 
sent  it  personally,  I  suppose. 

Miss  Bryant.  Mr.  Williams  was  continuallv  under  discussion  hero. 

Senator  Overman.  We  telegraphed  him  to  come  here. 

Miss  Bryant.  He  will  be  here  at  4.80  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Humes.  We  wired  Mr.  Williams  to  come,  and  we  got  no  re- 
sponse, so  I  canceled  the  telegram  I  sent  to  him. 

Miss  Bryant.  Did  vou  not  also  cancel  the  one  to  Col.  Robins  J 

■ 

Mr.  Hvmes.  Col.  Robins  has  never  been  suhpwnaed,  so  you  are 
quite  in  error  there. 

Senator  Overman.  I  want  to  sav  that  we  have  under  discussion 
what  we  are  going  to  do,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  be- 
tafore  this  session  of  Congress  expires.  The  committee  has  not  yet 
decided. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  see.  But,  nevertheless,  you  have  given  about  two 
weeks  to  undersecretaries  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  bank  clerks. 

Senator  Overman.  Will  vou  let  me  talk,  and  1  will  let  vou  talk. 
You  will  let  me  talk,  will  you  not?  T  was  going  to  say,  and  explain 
to  you,  that  we  have  under  discussion  whether  or  not  we  want  to  ad- 
journ this  over  for  two  weeks  in  order  that  the  Senators  may  attend 
to  their  business  in  the  Senate. 

Miss  Bryant.  And  so  that  they  can  pass  a  law  first? 

Senator  Overman.  Pass  what  law  i 

Miss  Bryant.  Pass  a  law  about  free  speech  and  free  press  which 
is  pending  in  the  Senate? 

Senator  Overman.  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  done  about  that. 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  going  on  with  this  investigation  or 
not.     That  is  a  matter  for  discussion  and  decision  hereafter.     The 
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Senators  have  been  kept  from  the  Senate  Chamber  while  all  these 
great  measures  have  been  considered,  and  we  have  under  discussion 
whether  or  not  we  want  to  continue. 

Miss  Bryant.  Senator  Overman,  I  object  to  Russian  politicians 
coming  here,  and  people  with  all  sorts  of  picayune  little  grievances 
that  can  talk  all  they  want  about  Russia,  but  if  any  one  gets  up  and 
says  he  does  not  believe  that  American  troops  ought  to  be  kept  in 
Russia,  or  he  believes  in  self-determination,  that  American  is  treated 
as  a  traitor.    I  object  to  that. 

Senator  Overman.  Nobody  has  treated  you  as  a  traitor. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  you  did  yesterday. 

Senator  Overman.  In  what  way?  What  complaint  have  you  got! 
I  would  like  to  know  what  complaint  you  have. 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  I  was  not  allowed  to  speak;  I  was  only  asked 
questions. 

Senator  Overman.  I  told  you  to  come  back  this  morning  and  I 
would  hear  your  statement,  did  I  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  Then,  will  I  be  allowed  to  go  on? 

Senator  Overman.  Certainly.  Now,  you  have  complained  to  this 
committee,  and  I  want  to  know  what  complaint  you  have.  Yon 
seem  to  want  to  make  a  martyr  of  yourself,  when  you  have  not  been 
treated  unfairly  that  I  can  see.  You  are  a  woman  and  you  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  conduct  of  an  examination  such  as  we  have 
in  hand  here.  We  are  going  to  treat  you  fairly  and  treat  you  as  a 
lady. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  want  to  be  treated  as  a  lady,  but  I  want  to 
be  treated  as  a  human  being. 

Senator  Overman.  I  want  to  treat  you  not  only  as  an  American 
citizen,  as  a  witness,  and  as  a  lady,  but  I  want  to  know  what  com- 
plaint you  have  got.  Because  I  closed  this  meeting  the  other  day  and 
sent  the  people  out,  is  that  your  complaint? 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  it  was  the  whole  conduct  of  the  meeting  that  I 
objected  to. 

Senator  Sterling.  Miss  Bryant,  let  me  just  tell  you  that  you  are 
managing,  it  appears  to  me,  or  trying,  to  create  a  whole  lot  of  sym- 
pathy. You  are  trying  to  work  yourself  up  to  believe  that  you  an 
being  martyred  here.  Now,  you  have  been  treated  most  kindly  and 
considerately.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  could  not  treat  yob 
in  any  other  way  than  that,  and  I  am  sure  that  is  also  true  of  the 
other  members  of  the  committee. 

Miss  Bryant.  J)o  you  call  Senator  King's  treatment  particularly 
gentle  ? 

Senator  Sterling.  I  did  not  hear  a  word  of  Senator  King's  exami- 
nation, but  from  what  I  heard  about  it  I  do  not  think  there  was  any- 
thing in  it  about  which  you  can  complain. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  everybody  in  this  room  would  testify  that  it 
was  not  very  gentle.    It  was  a  sort  of  third  degree. 

Senator  Overman.  I  tried  to  explain  to  you  that  Senator  King  has 
been  a  judge  on  the  bench  and  has  had  these  matters  come  up,  ist 
quently,  of  witnesses  who  were  charged  with  having  no  faith  in  tto 
Christian  religion,  and  not  believing  in  God,  and  he  had  to  p 
through  that  cross-examination  and  ask  you  those  questions. 
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Miss  Brtant.  How  would  he  have  treated  me  if  I  had  been  a  Jew  ? 

Senator  Overman.  He  would  have  asked  you  the  same  questions,  if 
anybody  had  charged  that  you  did  not  believe  in  God,  as  it  has  been 
charged  with  respect  to  these  Bolsheviki.  Whether  you  do  or  not  I 
do  not  know,  and  therefore  I  am  not  accusing  you.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  would  have  asked  you  those  questions  or  not,  myself,  but 
he  did  it,  and  I  do  not  think  he  intended  any  disrespect  to  you.  I  do 
not  think  so.  I  am  sure  I  want  to  treat  you  with  the  greatest  respect. 
You  told  me  yesterday  that  you  had  been  asked  questions,  and  you 
complained  that  you  had  not  been  able  to  make  your  statement.  I 
told  you  that  if  you  came  back  in  the  morning  I  would  see  that  you 
did  make  your  statement,  and  I  want  you  to  go  on  and  make  what 
statement  you  have  to  make.  But  I  would  like  to  know  why  you  com- 
plain that  you  have  been  treated  so  badly.  I  do  not  know  what  your 
complaints  are  except  that  you  were  asked  a  few  questions  prelimi- 
nary, by  Senator  King.  If  you  have  any  other  complaint  to  the  com- 
mittee, I  ask  you  to  state  it  so  that  we  may  know. 

Miss  Bryant.  My  principal  complaint  is  that  the  witnesses  who 
know  the  most  about  Russia  are  not  called;  people  who  know  most 
about  Russia.  People  who  were  sent  there  in  official  capacities  are 
not  called. 

Senator  Overman.  That  does  not  affect  von  personallv. 

Miss  Bryant.  But  it  affects  me  a  great  deal,  because  I  have  been 
asked  what  they  think. 

Senator  Overman.  We  have  given  you  every  opportunity,  and  we 
want  you  to  go  on  and  make  your  statement,  and  I  will  hear  any  state- 
_  ment  you  have  got  to  make.  But  this  refusing  to  call  other  witnesses 
is  a  question  to  be  determined.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  going 
to  call  them  or  not.  So  if  you  do  not  know  what  we  are  going  to  do, 
whv  do  vou  sav  that  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  have  this  telegram,  and  1  also  heard  other  rumors 
to-day. 

Senator  Overman.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned  personally,  we  have 
not  mistreated  you,  have  we? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  am  not  admitting  that  at  all,  Senator. 

Senator  Overman.  I  would  like  to  know  what  your  complaint  is. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  it. 

Senator  Overman.  Will  you  not  tell  us? 

Miss  Bryant.  It  was  perfectly  obvious  to  everybody  that  was  in 
this  room.    I  will  not  go  into  it. 

Senator  Overman.  If  you  do  not  explain  what  your  complaint  is,  I 
can  not  correct  it.  I  would  like  to  correct  any  mistreatment  of  you, 
and  I  want  to  treat  you  with  the  utmost  fairness.  Now  you  can  go 
ahead  and  make  your  statement.  You  know  you  will  be  treated  fairly 
by  me;  you  know  that.  I  am  the  chairman  of  this  committee;  and  I 
think  the  other  Senators  will  agree  with  nn»  that  you  shall  be  treated 
with  the  greatest  respect.  Your  main  complaint  is.  as  I  understand 
it,  that  we  have  not  called  other  witnesses.  When  you  came  here  and 
asked  to  be  heard.  I  told  you  you  should  be  heard,  did  I  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  you  did  the  first  day;  and  the  second  day  you 
did  not  promise  me. 

Senator  Overman.  I  did  give  you  a  hearing,  whether  I  promised 
vou  or  not. 
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Miss  Brtant.  Yes ;  you  did  afterwards. 

Senator  Overman.  I  told  you  I  could  not  promise  any  certain  par- 
ticular clay.   Mr.  Williams  has  never  asked  to  be  heard,  that  I  know  ol 

Miss  Bryant.  He  came  up  here  to  the  public  hearing  and  asked  to 
be  heard. 

Senator  Overman.  You  are  the  only  witness  that  I  know  of  who 
has  asked  to  be  heard,  except  for  a  number  of  letters  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  people  asking  to  be  heard. 

Miss  Bryant.  But  it  is  the  same  thing  if  people  have  sent  letters 
when  they  could  not  come  here. 

Senator  Overman.  Now  we  understand  each  other. 

Mr.  Humes.  Who  have  sent  letters  asking  to  be  heard  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Miss  Beatty  did,  for  one ;  and  Mr.  Heed  did. 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Reed? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  your  husband  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  have  never  seen  that  letter. 

Senator  Overman.  He  sent  me  a  note  while  you  were  testifying;  but 
I  thought  if  I  could  put  you  on  the  stand  it  would  clear  up  some  of 
these  matters.    That  is  all  that  I  can  recollect. 

Mr.  John  Beed.  I  have  written  you  a  letter,  too,  Senator  Overman. 

Senator  Overman.  All  right;  I  will  not  deny  it.  I  may  have  re- 
ceived it,  and  my  secretary  may  have  it  on  file.  I  do  not  mow.  Mr. 
Reed,  Miss  Beatty,  and  who  else? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Keddie  and  different  officials  in 
Philadelphia  have  sent  letters. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  that  the  man  you  spoke  of— Mr.  Keddie? 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Keddie  lias  not  asked  to  be  heard. 

Miss  Bryant.  Some  of  those  people  have,  because  they  published 
.statements  in  papers  saying  they  ought  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Humes.  Many  letters  have  come  suggesting  that  certain  people 
could  prove  this  or  prove  that,  but  there  has  been  no  direct  request 
from  Mr.  Keddie. 

Miss  Bryant.  The  general  impression  is,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Humes, 
that  you  are  only  calling  one  side  here.  You  must  know  that  that  is 
the  general  impression. 

Senator  Overman.  Under  the  resolution,  we  are  investigating  the 
Bolshevik  government  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  fact  that  you  are  permitted  to  testify^  is  a  complete 
answer  to  your  statement.  That  shows  there  is  nothing  one-sided 
about  the  matter.  You  are  here  as  a  champion  of  the  Bolshevik 
government. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  am  not.    I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  at  all 

Mr.  Humes.  You  say  there  are  two  sides.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
fact.  How  do  you  happen  to  say  that  ?  How  do  you  happen  to  be 
talking  about  "two  sides"? 

Miss  Bryant.  Because  these  people  who  have  testified  before 
are  absolutely  against  everything  in  revolutionary  Russia,  and  I  tf 
neither  for  nor  against.    I  am  trying  to  tell  it  as  an  observer. 

Mr.  Humes.  ^  ou  have  not  heard  their  testimony,  have  you! 

Miss  Bryant.  I  have  been  right  here  in  this  court  and  heard  it 
long  as  they  testified  about  people  starving  and  people  falling  do 
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in  the  streets,  and  all  that,  and  about  there  being  perfect  chaos  in 
Russia,  it  was  all  right;  but  the  minute  anybody  began  to  testify  that 
Trotzky  was  an  extraordinary  person,  or  anything  like  that,  they 
were  dismissed. 

Mr.  Humes.  Have  you  heard  any  witness  testify  here  that  favored 
the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  Russia?  Have  you  heard  them 
say  that  they  were  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  or  any 
such  thing  as  that? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  heard  Kryshtofovich,  and  you  know  he  worked 

for  the  Tsar's  Government.    I  think  he  is  quite  in  favor  of  the  Czar. 

He  talked  as  a  monarchist. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  had  better  read  his  testimony,  if  you  think  that. 

MLss  Bryant.  He  has  not  been  in  favor  of  either  the  provisional 

government  or  the  soviet  government. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  was  not  expressing  his  own  opinion  on  anything. 
He  told  the  conditions  under  all  of  the  governments. 

Senator  Sterling.  Your  testimony  here,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  what- 
ever you  may  have  said  in  regard  to  one  or  another  particular  mat- 
ter, has  put  you  in  the  position  of  a  partisan  and  friend  and  defender 
of  the  Bolsneviki.  You  know  that.  Anybody  gets  that  impression 
from  your  examination. 
Miss  Bryant.  Surelv.    Why  not? 

Senator  Sterling,  both  the  examination  in  chief  and  the  re- 
examination.   You  are  defending  them  all  the  while. 

Miss  Bryant.  Of  course*.  Any  fair  statement  appears  so  to  you. 
And  I  was  given  lectures. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  were  not  given  lectures.  You  were  cross- 
examined.  You  must  submit  to  cross-examination  when  it  comes. 
After  you  have  testified  we  have  to  ask  you  questions  on  cross-exami- 
nation, and  because  we  have  done  so  you  have  gotten  the  impression 
that  we  were  hostile  to  you. 

Miss  Bri'ant.  Even  my  morals  have  been  suggested  by  Senator 
Nelson.  He  has  given  me  regular  lectures  as  to  what  I  ought  to 
think,  and  how  I  might,  somehow^  come  out  of  this  terrible  slump 
that  I  have  gotten  into. 

Senator  Sterling.  Senator  Nelson  asked  you  questions  that  were 
perfectly  proper,  and  that  were  material. 

Miss  Bryant.  He  did  not  ask  me  questions.  He  lectured  me.  May 
I  go  on? 

Senator  Overman.  I  am  sorry.    I  had  great  respect  for  you.    I 
thought  highly  of  your  ability,  and  was  rather  impressed  with  you 
yesterday ;  Imt  now  vou  come  in  this  morning,  ana  from  what  you 
say  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  you  are 
trying  to  make  yourself  out  a  martyr. 
Miss  Bryant.  No  :  I  am  not.    Don't  you  believe  it. 
Senator  Overman.  I  have  asked  you  to  state  in  what  wTay  the  com- 
mittee had  treated  you  badly,  and  you  said  that  you  would  not  state. 
Miss  Bryant.  May  I  go  on  with  my  testimony  ?  •  That  is  my  prin- 
cipal business  here,  and  I  wish  that  I  "could. 
Senator  Overman.  Yes,  you  may  go  on. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yesterday,  when  I  offered  to  read  various  things 
out  of  soviet  decrees  and  other  things,  Mr.  Humes  objected  and  said 
that  those  things  were  not  trustworthy :  but  you  will  agree  that  the 
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Congressional  Record  is  trustworthy  and  fair,  will  you  not?  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Senator  Overman.  No,  I  would  not  admit  that,  I  think.  Now,  let 
us  come  down  and  be  serious. 

Miss  Bryant.  On  January  29  certain  statements  were  made  faf 
Senator  Johnson,  and  some  of  those  statements  concerned  myself,  al- 
though he  did  not  mention  my  name.  He  said  the  State  Department 
allowed  cable  messages  to  be  sent  to  Russia  [reading] : 

The  messages  were  sent  not  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Government,  but 
through  the  Government's  agencies  and  at  the  Government's  expense.  •  •  • 
These  messages  were  gathered  by  a  person  designated  by  the  authorities  tod 
were  sent  to  Washington  to  be  forwarded  through  the  State  Department  to 
Petrograd. 

• 

I  was  given  permission  to  do  that,  and  I  collected  messages,  and 
these  messages  were  sent  over  to  Russia — this  was  just  after  Brest- 
Litovsk — urging  the  Russians  to  come  back  into  the  war  and  stay 
by  their  old  peace  formula.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Steffens  came 
to  me 

Senator  Overman.  State  who  Mr.  Steffens  is. 

Miss  Bryant.  Lincoln  Steffens.    He  came  to  me  from  Mr.  Creel 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  does  not  give  me  any  information. 

Miss  Bryant.  If  you  will  let  me  finish  my  sentence,  you  will  get  it 

Senator  Wolcott.  All  right. 

Miss  Bryant.  Mr.  Steffens  came  to  me  and  said  that  he  wanted 
me  to  sign  a  cablegram  to  Mr.  Reed,  who  was  then  in  Stockholm,  to 
go  back  to  Russia  and  try  to  pursuade  Lenine  and  Trotzky  that  Mr. 
Wilson  is  sincere.  I  think  if  you  will  call  Mr.  Reed  he  will  tell  you 
about  that,  too. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  am  still  waiting  for  you  to  tell  me  who 
Steffens  is. 

Miss  Bryant.  Lincoln  Steffens? 

Senator  Wolcott.  Yes. 

Miss  Bryant.  He  is  one  of  the  best  known  writers  in  the  United 
States — probably  the  best  known  writer  in  the  United  States.  j 

Senator  Sterling.  A  Socialist?  j 

Miss  Bryant.  Will  you  please  tell  me  why  it  makes  any  difference 
whether  a  person  is  a  Socialist  or  not? 
•  Senator  Sterling.  I  am  not  on  the  witness  stand. 

Miss  Bryant.  But  you  say  "  Socialist "  as  if  it  was  a  condemnation 
of  him. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  ask  you  a  civil  question,  and  I  do  not  wint 
you  to  go  out  and  complain  about  that,  when  I  asked  you  whether 
he  was  a  Socialist.     You  pretend  to  be.    That  is  what  has  led  yoa 
to  your  association  with  the  Bolsheviki,  the  fact  that  you  are  •  , 
Socialist. 

Miss  Bryant.  How  do  you  know  that  it  is? 

Senator  Sterling.  You  can  not  parade  before  the  public  the  fwk 
that  you  are  a  martyr  when  you  are  refusing  to  answer  a  civil  question 
I  asked  you  if  Steffens  is  a  Socialist. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  he  is  a  Socialist ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Sterling.  Then,  why  did  you  not  answer  that  he  was! 

Miss  Bryant.  Did  you  ever  ask  me  if  a  man  here  is  a  Republic!! 
or  a  Democrat? 
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Senator  Sterling.  I  aln  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
questions,  but  we  are  here  to  investigate  these  allied  organizations 
to  some  extent. 

Miss  Bryant.  You  see,  Mr.  Steffens  came  from  Mr.  Creel.  You 
probably  know  his  politics. 

Senator  Woloott.  What  is  it  ?    I  do  not  know. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  suppose  he  is  a  Democrat. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  he  a  Socialist  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  is  not,  I  am  sure. 

Senator  Overman.  Now,  you  could  have  answered  that  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Steffens,  whether  he  is  or  not.    You  say  you  do  not  know. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  answer,  but  he  shouted  "  Socialist !  "  to  me. 

Senator  Overman.  That  was  a  perfectly  civil  question. 

Miss  Bryant.  When  I  brought  certain  papers  up  here  yesterday,  the 
minute  I  started  to  read  them  you  would  say,  "  Those  are  printed  in 
a  Socialist  paper? "  and  surely  this  implied  that  there  was  something 
wrong  about  them  if  they  were  printed  in  Socialist  papers. 

Senator  Overman.  No  ;  we  wanted  to  know  the  source  from  which 
they  came. 

Mr.  Humes.  Proceed  with  your  statement. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  sent  these  messages  out,  and  at  that  time  President 
Wilson  had  sent  his  very  friendly  message  to  the  congress  of  Soviets 
that  were  meeting  in  Moscow. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  was  July  3  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  that  was  one  message,  and  we  were  given  to 
understand  that  America  was  about  to  recognize  the  soviet  govern- 
ment, and  that  is  why  I  sent  those  messages ;  and  those  messages  ap- 
Sired  in  the  soldiers'  and  workers'  papers  on  the  front  page,  and  the 
mmittee  on  Public  Information,  of  course,  could  not  have  gotten 
that  sort  of  publicity,  because  they  were  discredited  in  Russia  on 
account  of  Mr.  Sisson's  activities. 

I  would  like  also  to  speak  about  the  so-called  Sisson  documents, 
that  were  published  in  this  country.  If  I  thought  that  Mr.  Raymond 
Robins  was  to  be  called,  I  would  not  go  into  that,  because  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to :  but  since  I  do  not  know,  I  think  it  is  necessary. 

Raymond  Robins  had  these  documents,  most  of  them,  a  long  time 
before  Mr.  Sisson  came  to  Russia.  He  gave  them  to  Mr.  Sisson  as 
an  interesting  example  of  forged  documents.  Air.  Robins  told  me 
(bat  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  good  many  other  witnesses. 

Senator  Overman.  Let  me  suggest  this  to  you 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  absolutely. 

Senator  Overman.  From  whom  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Mr.  Robins  himself,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  not  competent  testimony.  Mr.  Robins 
can  speak  for  himself.  But  I  have  told  you  to  state  what  you  know. 
You  are  on  the  stand,  and  we  want  you  to  tell  what  you  know. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  know  that. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Apparently  you  do  not  know  that. 

Miss  Bryant.  Why  do  I  not  know  it? 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  know  that  Mr.  Robins  told  vou  that. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  I  know  he  told  me  that. 
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Bryant.  I  know  the  principle  it  is  founded  on,  and  it  does 
mit  that. 

tor  Sterling.  Do  not  get  agitated  over  the  matter,  but  just 
the  question.     Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  or 
members  of  the  Soviets  have  been  residents  of  the  districts  for 
hey  were  members,  since  you  left  there? 
Bryant.  Certainly, 
tor  Sterling.  You  know  it,  do  you  ? 
Bryant.  They  could  not  change  that. 

tor  Sterling.  They  could  not  change  that?  Have  not  men 
nt  from  Moscow  to  other  districts  to  act  as  the  soviet  repre- 
ss in  those  other  districts? 

Bryant.  No  ;  it  does  not  work  that  way.  They  are  sent  from 
il  Soviets  into  Moscow.     That  is  the  way  it  works. 

tor  Sterling.  Of  course,  the  local  soviet  may 

Bryant.  It  must  send  its  delegate  in. 

tor  Sterling.  Yes;  it  may  send  its  delegate  in;  but  are  not 

es  to  local  Soviets  sent 

Bryant.  No. 

tor  Sterling.  And  members  of  the  local  Soviets  sent  out? 
Bryant.  No;  that  is  not  the  way  it  works.    The  delegates 
t  in  to  the  contral  body. 

Humes.  Is  there  anything  in  the  soviet  constitution  that  re- 
sidents of  the  districts  to  be  sent  as  members  of  the  soviet? 
Bryant.  You  understand  exactly  how  it  works,  do  you  not? 
>een  explained  how  the  Soviets  work  and  all  that? 
^umes.  Is  there  anything  in  the  constitution  that  requires  a 
•  of  a  soviet  to  be  a  resident  of  the  district  that  he  represents 
ioviet  ? 

Bryant.  Why,  surely 

Humes.  Just  answer  that  question. 

Bryant.  I  can  not  answer  a  question  like  that,  yes  or  no. 
where  you  take  advantage  of  me,  or  try  to  take  advantage  of 
the  time,  Major.     You  ask  me  to  answer  yes  or  no. 
Humes.  I  do  not  care  whether  von  answer  ves  or  no,  but  I 
i  answer  that  is  responsive  to  the  question. 
Bryant.  Is  there  anything  in  the  constitution  that  requires 
o  be  a  member  of  the  soviet  in  which  he  lives? 
;or  Sterling.  To  be  a  resident  of  the  district? 
Humes.  Is  there  anything  in  the  constitution  that  requires 
nan  be  a  resident  of  the  district  which  he  serves  in  the  soviet? 
Bryant.  I  would  have  to  look  that  up  in  the  constitution.    I 
sure  about  that;  but  I  know  perfectly  well  that  that  is  the 
principle  of  the  soviet  government. 

Humes.  You  are  talking  from  the  principles  of  the  soviet 
nent  yourself,  and  you  do  not  knowT  what  the  application  of 
? 

Bryant.  I  do  know  the  application. 
Itjmes.  Do  you? 
Bryant.  Yes;  of  course. 

Iumes.  You  are  assuming 

Bryant.  Yes;  and  all  the  time  that  I 
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Mr.  Humes.  You  are  assuming  that  the  application  is  in  compli- 
ance with  the  principles? 

Miss  Bbtant.  Yes,  of  course;  and  that  is  the  same  way 

Mr.  Huices  (continuing) .  And  you  do  not  know  what  the  applica- 
tion is,  of  your  own  knowledge? 

Miss  Brtant.  Why,  any  more  than  I  could  say  that  I  do  not  kfcfow 
of  my  own  knowledge  that  Senators  do  not  come  from  the  Sottas 
that  they  are  elected  from.  I  say  that  the  whole  principle  of  dor 
country  is  such,  but  I  could  not  say  that  I  know  it  as  a  fact  I  did 
not  see  each  one  come. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  know  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State 
requires  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  be  residents  of  the  State 
from  which  they  are  elected,  do  you  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Well,  does  the  soviet  constitution  require  a  member 
of  the  soviet  to  be  a  resident  of  the  district  for  which  he  serves  in  the 
soviet  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Oh,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  feel  sure  it  does. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  read  the  constitution? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  I  have  read  it,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  par- 
ticular point  But  we  have  the  constitution  here,  and  you  can  etsfly 
find  that  out 

Mr.  Humes.  I  have  read  it  very  carefully  and  I  can  not  find  uj 
requirement  of  residence  in  the  constitution. 

Miss  Bar  ant.  Why  did  you  think  that  they  did  not  reside  there, 
because  Babushka  said  that  they  were  all  sent  out- 
Mr.  Humes.  Because  people  have  testified  here  that  they  were 
present  when  members  of  the  soviet  were  elected  and  that  they  mn 
jmople  from  outside  of  the  district  in  which  they  were  elected.  TTut 
is  why. 

Senator  Sterling.  More  than  one  witness  has  testified  to  that. 

Miss  Bryant.  You  have  several  witnesses  who  worked  in  the  soviet 
government  and  are  expert  on  it  who  can  give  you  very  expert  evi- 
dence on  that. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  is  not  a  case  for  expert  testimony ;  it  is  a  case 
of  observation. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  want  to  go  back,  since  it  has  taken  up  so  much  time,  j 
to  this  nationalization  of  women.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  thi&  ^ 
1  n  the  first  place,  they  have  equal  suffrage  in  Russia,  and  I  can  not 
imagine  how  anybody  would  suppose  that  women  would  vote  for  their 
own  nationalization. 

In  the  second  place,  women  have  always  been  very  important  in 
Russia.    I  consider  that  Eussian  women  are  even  more  belligerent 
than  Russian  men.    I  think  that  Russian  men  would  not  dare  to  so* 
gost  such  a  thing  to  Russian  women,  and  I  know  the  place  and  tfie 
importance  of  women  under  the  soviet.    Madame  Kollontay,  who *■ 
head  of  the  department  of  welfare,  has  set  up  all  sorts  of  splen1 
reforms  for  women  in  Russia.    She  has  established,  for  one  thi 
what  she  calls  palaces  of  motherhood.    Women,  two  months  belt 
confinement,  are  paid  their  full  salaries  and  are  allowed  to  rr 
They  do  not  have  to  go  to  work  for  two  months  afterwards  and  th 
doctors  and  nurses  are  paid  for  by  the  State.    That  is  one  of  i 
reforms. 
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ettor  Overman.  Right  here  let  me  ask  you  a  question. 
3  Bryant.  Yes. 

ator  Overman.  It  was  stated  here  by  one  witness  that  they  be- 
in  taking  the  children  away  from  the  mothers. 
s  Bryant.  That  is  not  true,  and  I  wanted  particularly  to  go  into 
In  the  first  place,  Madame  Kollontay's  whole  idea  is  to  do  away 
he  dismal  charitable  institutions  like  orphan  asyluma  Her  idea 
>  put  the  children  of  peasants  back  into  peasant  homes,  where 
rould  have  individual  care  and  be  made  a  part  of  the  family, 
le  was  working  on  that  and  had  gotten  along  a  good  ways  on 
rhen  I  was  there.  She  had  gone  a  long  ways  toward  working 
ut.  They  do  not  have  child  labor  in  Russia.  Women  are  ae- 
on an  equal  basis  with  men,  getting  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
have  an  equal  place  in  the  labor  unions.  They  are  not  excluded 
my  kind  of  work.  I  never  have  been  in  a  country  where  women 
is  free  as  they  are  in  Russia  and  where  they  are  treated  not  as 
?s  but  as  human  beings.  When  a  woman  gets  up  at  a  public 
lg  and  makes  a  speech  nobody  thinks  about  her  being  a  lady  or 
what  kind  of  a  hat  she  happens  to  wear.  They  just  think  of 
;he  says.  It  is  a  very  healthy  country  for  a  suffragist  to  go  into, 
asked  me  when  I  was  in  Bussia  about  how  manv  women  we  had 
rigress  and  in  the  Senate.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  this,  if  I 
e  permitted, 
ator  Sterling.  Yes. 

s  Bryant.  I  told  them  about  Jeannette  Bankin,  that  we  had  one 
lgress,  and  that  we  had  made  quite  a  fuss  over  her,  and  we  did 
iow  whether  we  would  ever  have  another  one.  They  were  quite 
sed.    They  could  not  understand,  when  we  had  had  democracy 

0  long,  that  our  women,  most  of  them,  were  not  even  enfran- 
.  So  that  you  see  they  criticize  us  in  many  ways  just  as  we 
ze  them.  But  they  never  went  to  the  extent  that  they  said 
verybody  in  the  United  States  was  a  Mormon  because  there  is 
onism  in  the  United  States.     They  never  went  to  the  point 

they  said  all  Congressmen  and  Senators  are  Holy  Boilers  be- 
we  have  Holy  Boilers  here.  They  read  our  marriage  laws  and 
stood  them,  although  they  consider  them  ridiculous.    But  we  in 

1  States  have  taken  a  little  bit  of  a  decree  printed  by  an  an- 
t  club  and  made  it  the  expression  of  all  Bussia ;  and  that  is  what 
t  to  speak  of,  because  I  can  not  believe  that  any  man  on  this 
ittee  can  be  so  gullible  that  he  can  believe  that  the  women  of 
i  are  nationalized. 

Humes.  Was  there  not  something  else  besides  that  decree  in- 
;ed  in  evidence  here  ? 

s  Bryant.  No.    Mr.  Simmons  said  it  was  printed  in  a  paper 
That  does  not  prove  anything.    I  would  like  to  tell  you  about 

Humes.  No;  it  was  not  with  reference  to  a  decree  published 
taper,  or  not  published,  but  it  was  with  reference  to  another 

than  the  anarchist  decree. 

3  Bryant.  Did  you  say  it  was  anvthing  else  but  an  anarchist 
? 

Humes.  Absolutely.  Now,  let  me  ask  you,  where  is  Kronstadt, 
hat  is  Kronstadt  ? 
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Miss  Bryant.  It  is  the  naval  base. 

Mr.  Humes.  A  naval  base.    Just  where  is  Kronstadt? 

Miss  Bryant.  It  is  near  Petrograd. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  is  it  not  the  center  of  much  of  the  Bols 
revolution  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  the  Kronstadt  sailors  are  Bolsheviks. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  not  know  that  the  soviet  or  the  soldier 
sailors  of  Kronstadt  also  took  action  in  this  matter? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  know  that  is  not  true,  because  a  woman  who  wj 
head  of  the  soviet  there 

Mr.  Humes.  What  is  that? 

Miss  Bryant.  There  wras  a  woman  at  the  head  of  the  sovi 
Kronstadt,  a  Madame  Stahl,  a  very  splendid  woman,  who  belie\ 
the  equality  of  women,  and  she  certainly  never  put  over  anythinj 
that  on  her  own  sex. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then,  you  say  that  the  sailors  at  Kronstadt 
passed  such  a  decree? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  that  the  statement  to  that  effect  is  the  anai 
decree,  the  authenticity  of  which,  you  admit,  is  not  correct  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  I  believe  it  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  believe  it  is  not  correct  ? 

Miss  Bryant:  Yes;  I  am  sure  it  is  not  correct.    How  could  i 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Izvestija 

Miss  Bryant,  rfave  you  the  Izvestija?  You  said  this  was  i 
Izvestija,  and  I  found  out  by  looking  up  my  notes  that  it  was  i 
printed  in  the  Izvestija  but  in  this  [indicating  paper].  I  wil 
you 

Mr.  Humes.  You  receive  the  Izvestija  in  this  country? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  see  it  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HusrEs.  How  many  issues  of  it  have  you  seen  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  have  seen  quite  a  few. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  a  daily  paper? 

Miss  Bryant.  It  has  been  printed  daily.  I  do  not  know  wh 
it  has  alwavs  been  or  not. 

Mr.  Humes.  Can  vou  read  Russian? 

• 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  slowly. 

Mr.  Humes.  Since  vou  came  back,  in  Januarv.  1018.  how  i 
copies  of  the  Izvestija  have  you  seen: 

Miss  Brtant.  Oh,  my,  I  have  piles  of  them  that  were  brc 
back.    Mr.  Williams  brought  back  a  whole  trunkful. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  manv? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  number. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  Williams  leave  Petrograd? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  day  he  left  Petrograd 
he  has  been  here  less  than  two  months. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  came  out  through  Siberia,  did  he  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  left  Petrograd  in  the  middle  of  the  summer 
he  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  left  after  all  this  came  out. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  do  you  know  when  this  came  up  ? 
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Bryant.  It  was  supposed  to  be  in  July,  was  it  not,  or  some- 

ke  that  ? 

Jtjmes.  How  do  you  fix  the  time  of  it?    I  thought  it  never 

3  at  all. 

Bryant.  I  fix  the  time  by  the  fact  that  Jerome  Davis,  who 

.d  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  said  that  he  personally  investigated  the 

ir  story,  the  one  that  you  are  particularly  anxious  to  prove  was 

:  affair.,  and  he  said  that  he  went  there,  and  it  was  not  true. 

ead  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  I  should  not  think  that  he  would 

false  statement. 

Iumes.  When  did  he  go  there  ? 

Bryant.  He  went  there  when  he  heard  this  rumor,  and  he 

hat  there  was  nothing  in  it  at  all ;  that  it  had  nothing  to  do 

e  soviet. 

Iumes.  Did  he  say  when  he  made  the  inquiry  ? 

Bryant.  I  mean  that  he  made  the  inquiry  after  it  came  up. 

?  not  say  how  many  days  after,  or  how  long  after,  but  he  is 

lling  to  testify,  and  he  can  tell  you. 

fcerday. 

Iumes.  It  did  come  up  in  Russia  ? 

Bryant.  Yes;  of  course,  it  was  printed  as  an  anarchist  de- 

it  if  you  will  let  me  go  on  I  can  tell  you  more  about  it  than  I 

terday. 

or  Wolcott.  You  will  get  to  tell  alwut  it. 

rluMES.  We  will  let  you  tell  anything  pbout  whatever  you 

lowledge  of.    You  say  they  investigated  there  this  anarchist 

hat  was  published? 

Bryant.  Yes. 

Iumes.  And  did  he  ever  tell  you  of  the  publication  of  the 

n  the  Izestija  ?    Did  he  say  anything  about  that? 

Bryant.  It  is  not  a  very  large  story,  but  he  wants  to  testify 

le  can  tell  vou  all  about  it.     He  savs  he  has  absolute  knowf- 

r>ut  it. 

Iumes.  Do  vou  mean  to  sav  he  has  asked  to  testify? 

Bryant.  I  hope  that  he  is  asked  to  testify.    I  believe  he  has — 

he  is  called,  because  he  has  all  this  knowledge;  and  surely, 

re  particularly  anxious  to  know 

Iumes.  I  have  in  my  pocket  his  official  report  to  the  Govern- 

Bryant.  Well 


Iumes.  I  assume  that  he  would  testify  to  the  same  things 

6ut  in  the  official  report;  do  you  not  suppose  he  would? 
ryant.  I  do  not  know.    I  suppose  so.    But  I  should  think 
d  be  the  one  to  testify. 

Tumes.  To  judge  whether  his  report  to  the  Government  is  cor- 
lot  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  the  official  report  that  Mr.  Davis 
» the  Government  would  probably  answer  the  purposes  of  the 

• 

Bryant.  Not  at  all.    I  should  think  there  would  be  no  objec- 
asking  Mr.  Davis  what  he  meant  by  making  a  public  state- 
at  he  had  investigated  this  matter,  and  found  it  to  be  false. 
Iumes.  Mr.  Davis  is  not  under  investigation. 
Bryant.  He  made  an  investigation,  I  said. 
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Mr.  Humes.  Did  Mr.  Davis  say  anything  about  investigating 
action  of  the  soviet  at  Kronstadt? 

Miss  Bryant.  He  said  that  there  were  some  anarchist  socie 
at  that  time,  but  they  were  afterwards  suppressed  by  the  Bolshev 
and  that  the  anarchists  of  Moscow  had  to  have  machine  guns  brou 
out  to  put  them  out  of  business.  This  happened,  as  you  may  kn 
around  in  a  great  many  places  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  ever  see  it  happen  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  I  saw  them  fighting  with  the  anarchists. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  frequently? 

Miss  Bryant,  Whenever  it  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  frequently;  twice,  a  dozen  times,  or  how  : 
quontly  ?    This  is  a  very  material  fact  in  relation  to  Russia. 

Miss  Bryant.  Whenever  the  anarchists  tried  to  confiscate  prop 
without  the  plan  of  the  Soviets,  which  was  very  definite :  and  if  t 
wont  to  live  in  the  palaces  or  acted  in  any  other  way  tnan  that 
proved  of.  The  palaces  were  turned  into  people's  museums,  and  t 
were  full  of  precious  art,  and  the  Russians  love  their  art,  and  t 
did  not  want  it  destroyed  in  any  way,  so  they  turned  these  pah 
into  people's  museums  as  the  French  did. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  many  people  did  you  see  shot  at  and  killed 
wounded  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  there  were  street  battles  when  I  was  in  Pel 
gnul,  and  there  was  firing  going  on  all  the  time. 

Mr.  IIumes.  There  was  firing  going  on  all  the  time? 

Miss  Bryant.  Of  course;  it  was  civil  war,  as  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Humes.  Usually,  when  that  firing  was  going  on,  some  one  i 
killed,  was  he  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  Not  always.     By  no  means. 

Mr.  Humes.  Half  the  time? 

Miss  Bryant.  No,  sir. 

M  r.  Humes.  How  many  times  did  you  see  people  killed  under  th 
circumstances? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  told  you.  I  told  you  all  about  that  and  how  mi 
I  sa  w  killed  yesterday. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  said  there  was  only  one  case  where  you  saw  a 
one  killed. 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  I  said  two  cases. 

Mr.  Humes.  One  was  when  a  motor  car  came  down  the  street 
did  the  firing? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  other  was  simply  an  isolated  case  of  the  shoot 
of  an  individual? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  have  just  stated  that  these  fights  with  anarch 
were  a  common  happening. 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  they  were;  you  see 

Mr.  Humes.  And  you  saw  them? 

Miss  Bryant.  This  is  the  way  it  was.  When  you  were  gc 
through  the  streets  sometimes  there  was  shooting;  I  mean  we  CO 
hear  firing;  and  then  again  we  would  ask  for  reports  and  the  offic 
told  us  about  various  things  and  what  was  going  on,  and  in  that  1 
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we  found  out  and  knew  what  it  was.  We  did  not  see  people  actually 
being  killed,  but  we  found  that  there  was  fighting  going  on. 

Mr.  Humes.  This  shooting  was  going  on  on  the  streets  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  understood  you  to  say  yesterday  that  it  was  very 
seldom  that  there  was  any  shooting  on  the  streets,  and  here  you 
say 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  mean  von  to  understand  that.  I  said  that 
there  was  a  state  of  civil  war.  I  said  no  one  bothered  me.  I  was  not 
armed. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  got  altogether  a  different  impression.  I  want 
to  ask  you  the  question  if  you  did  not  seek  to  convey  the  impression 
in  your  testimony  of  yesterday  that  it  was  quite  orderly  in  Petrogrnd, 
and  that  there  was  very  little  destitution  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  saict  there  was  no  more  destitution  in  the  Soviets 
than  under  Kerensky:  that  it  was  always  disorganized  since  the  l>e- 
ginning  of  the  war.  Will  you  let  me  finish  with  this  decree?  You 
asked  me  a  question. 

Mr.  Humes.  We  will  confine  it  to  this  one  subject  of  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  women. 

Miss  Bryant.  About  Vladimif.  The  first  four  paragraphs  of  that 
decree  of  Vladimir  are  the  original  decree.  The  rest  were  added  as  a 
satire  by  a  comic  paper,  the  Moocka,  which  means  the  fly.  It  was 
published  in  the  late  spring  of  1018  in  Moscow,  and  it  was  considered 
nothing  but  a  great  joke  in  Russia, 

Mr.  Humes.  The  material  that  waft  added,  then,  in  the  comic  paper 
in  Russia  was  such  material  as  we  in  the  United  States  consider  ob- 
scene matter,  was  it  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  Oh,  no;  not  at  all.     Not  anyway  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  contents  of  this  decree, 
after  the  first  four  paragraphs,  is  not  of  an  obscene  nature  that 
would  never  be  permitted  in  public  print  in  this  country? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  will  explain  to  you  first 

•  Mr.  Humes.  Just  answer  the  question  and  then  explain.  You 
can  make  any  explanation  you  want. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  but 

Mr.  Humes.  It  would  not  be  permitted  in  this  country  ? 

•  Miss  Bryant.    Yes.    Now,  let  me  explain. 

Mr.  Humes.  Let  me  ask  you,  is  it  not  a  fact,  then,  that  the  respect 
for  women  and  respect  for  morals  was  not  at  the  high  point  that  you 
have  undertaken  to  convey,  if  material  of  that  kind  was  being  printed 
in  the  comic  papers  of  Russia  as  a  joke,  and  looked  upon  as  a  joke, 
rather  than  as  a  serious  infringement  of  any  moral  code  of  any  civ- 
ilized race? 

Miss  Bryant.  The  same  thing  was  printed  in  France  as  a  comic 
thing.  You  see,  the  Russians  and  the  French,  and  all  European 
peoples  do  not  have  our  puritanical  ideas  about  what  they  should 
print  and  what  they  should  not  print.  They  think  these  things  are 
Very  funny.  We  in  America  would  not  allow  a  single  line  or  illus- 
jbfttion  printed  in  a  paper  of  the  ordinary  French  comic  illustrated 
kheet  to  pass  through  our  mails.  We  do  not  believe  in  these  things, 
bat  those  people  think  they  are  humorous ;  they  think  they  are  funny. 
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Mr.  Humes.  Then,  the  moral  code  of  America  is  very  much  h: 
than  that  of  the  Russians? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  would  not  say  it  is  higher.  It  is  very  different 
so  flexible.  I  would  not  say  it  was  anjr  higher.  I  would  say 
we  were  more  puritanical  and  less  sophisticated  than  they  are 
there. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  think  that  the  Eussian  and  French  practi 
printing  this  obscenity  in  a  humorous  vein  is  preferable  to  our 
of  morals  which  disapproves  of  such  practices! 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  say  it  is  preferable,  but  like  all  Eurc 
things,  I  think  it  is  not  my  Dimness  as  an  American  to  tell  the 
sians  or  the  French  what  to  print  in  their  papers,  so  I  have  lc 
at  it  just  as  a  neutral  observer,  not  taking  a  stand  on  it  one  wi 
another. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  think  we  are  puritanical  when  we  disap] 
of  that  sort  of  thing  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  we  are,  as  compared  to  what  other  com 
allow  to  be  printed  in  their  papers.    My  whole  point  about  B 
is  that  we  are  interfering  too  much  in  her  affairs.    In  a  little  ' 
we  will  be  telling  the  Russians  what  they  shall  put  on  in 
theaters.    We  do  not  allow  them  to  do  what  they  desire. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  approve,  do  you,  of  the  aecrets,  the  so-c 
legislation,  or  dictatorial  legislation,  that  has  been  enacted  b; 
Russian  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  told  you  yesterday  that  I  neither  approve  noi 
approve.  The  one  point  that  I  have  made  right  straight  along 
that  I  am  not  going  to  be  swerved  from,  is  that  I  do  not  belie 
intervention,  and  I  do  not  believe  America  has  any  right  to  gc 
Russia  and  send  a  force  of  American  boys  there  to  fight  and 
the  internal  affairs  of  Russia;  because  no  one  came  into  our  coi 
during  our  Civil  War,  even  during  Sherman's  march  from  At 
to  the  sea,  which  was  certainly  considered  a  little  ruthless  b; 
European  world. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  you  believe  that  Russia  should  have  abs 
self-determination  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  approve,  then,  of  the  Russian  govern 
making  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  contrc 
political  action  and  political  activities  in  other  countries  other 
Russia  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  J  do  not  know  that  it  has,  any  more  than  the 
of  work  our  Committee  on  Public  Information  does  in  foreign 
tries. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  was  an  appropriati 
a  large  sum  made  by  the  soviet  government  for  the  purpo 
undertaking  to  influence  the  political  action  in  other  countries 
Russia  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  know 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  know  that  as  a  fact! 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  that  as  a  fact;  but  I  will  td 
what  I  do  know  as  a  fact. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  deny  that? 
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Miss  Bryant.  I  will  explain  it.  I  neither  deny  it  nor  affirm  it. 
!  will  explain  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  explain  it  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  will,  because  you  can  not  deny  nor  affirm  certain 
tatements  without  confusing  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  have  not  seen  the  act  or  decret  that  made  an 
appropriation  for  that  purpose?  Have  you  not  admitted  here  that 
here  was  money  being  sent  over  to  this  country  for  propaganda 
mrposes? 

Miss  Bryant.  Will  you  let  me  explain?  Mr.  Nuorteva  told  you 
hat  he  got  money,  and  he  wanted  to  come  here  and  explain  why  he 
rot  it,  and  3*011  have  not  called  him. 

Mr.  Humes.  Answer  my  question  now. 

Miss  Bryant.  That  is  in  answer  to  your  question.  He  said  he 
rould  explain  the  whole  reason  why  he  got  the  money. 

Mr.  Humes.  Let  me  ask  you  again,  Miss  Bryant:  Do  you  approve 
>f  the  Russian  appropriation  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
ind  dominating  political  action  in  the  United  States  as  to  its  internal 
iffairs? 

Miss  Bryant.  Let  me  say 

.  Mr.  Humes.  Just  answer  the  question. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  have  got  to  answer  it  in  my  own  way.  I  can  not 
inswer  it  in  any  other  way.  I  said  that  I  am  principally  concerned 
ibout  what  happens  in  America.  I  am  an  American.  I  do  not  ap- 
>rove  of  many  things  that  happen  in  Japan  or  many  things  that 
lappen  in  Russia,  but  that  is  not  my  particular  business. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  you  are  concerned,  then,  about  what  happens  in 
iussia,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  activities  of  the  United  States  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Of  course,  I  am  an  American,  and  I  have  a  lot  of 
aith  in  these  United  States. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  you  are  not  concerned  about  what  happens  in 
Iussia  if  it  is  intended  to  influence  political  action  in  the  United 
States? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why,  Mr.  Humes,  you  must  know  that  the  monarch- 
3ts  are  allowed  to  buy  whole  half  sheets  in  all  our  papers  to  carry 
n  their  propaganda.  I  do  not  approve  of  that  either,  and  I  would 
tot  approve  if  the  Soviets  did ;  but  that  goes  unhindered. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  and  tell  this  committee  that 
he  soviet  newspapers  are  permitting  the  publication  of  any  material 
riticising  or  opposing  the  activities  of  the  Bolshevik  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why,  there  are  other  political  papers  being  pub- 
ished  there. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  know  that  all  of  the  newspapers  in  Russia 
rere  taken  over,  under  the  constitution,  by  the  soviet  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  Do  you  know  how  they  were  distributed?  I  can 
ell  you  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  were  taken  over  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  know  they  were  taken  over,  and  for  this  reason : 
tn  our  country  one  rich  man  can  own  perhaps  20  papers  and  can 
xmtrol  their  policies  and  can  form  public  opinion,  and  they  decided 
en  Russia  that  they  did  not  want  that  state  of  affairs,  so  they  changed 
it  and  made  it  a  government  force ;  and  it  is  according  to  now  many 
members  you  have  in  your  party,  the  various  printing  arrangements 
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that  you  are  allowed.    That  is  the  way  it  is  run.    The  social  revolu- 
tionists have  their  own  paper. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  you  think  the  proper  practice  for  Russia,  and 
consequently  it  will  be  the  proper  practice  in  the  United  States,  is 
to  take  over  and  control  all  of  the  newspapers;  is  that  true? 

Miss  Bryant.  You  see,  Mr.  Humes,  I  told  you  yesterday  that  I  am 
very  sympathetic  toward  socialism.  I  have  never  been  a  member  of 
any  party,  but  I  am  very  sympathetic  toward  socialism,  and  the  So- 
cialists have  believed  in  government  ownership  for  100  years. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  believe  in  the  government  ownership  of  new 
papers  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Of  course,  if  I  believe  in  government  ownership  I 
must  believe  in  it  for  newspapers. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  you  believe  that  the  Government  should  con- 
trol all  of  the  newspapers ;  and  you  say  the  Bolshevik  is  the  only  pa*  j 
litical  power  in  power  in  Russia ;  and  therefore  in  this  country  if  ths ! 
Democratic  Party  was  in  power  the  Democratic  Party  woula  donri-  j 
nate  all  the  newspapers,  and  if  the  Republican  Party  was  in  pow : 
the  Republican  Party  would  dominate  all  the  newspapers  of  the  i 
country  ?  i 

Miss  Bryant.  You  did  not  follow  me.    I  just  said  that  the  ma- 
jority would  have  their  own  press,  you  understand?     If  the  Demo-  i 
cratic  Party  was  a  bigger  party  than  the  Republican  Party  it  wodd  ] 
have  more  papers,  but  if  it  was  not  a  bigger  party  and  if  the  Repub- 
lican Party  split,  as  it  did  at  the  time  of  the  Bull  Moose,  then  it 
would  not  have. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  David  Leavitt  Hough?  i 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  believe  I  do. 

Senator  Overman.  Nevsky,  1,  Petrograd? 

Miss  Bryant.  1  Nevsky,  Petrograd — Nevsky  Prospect?  I  know 
the  street,  but  I  do  not  think  I  know  tke  man. 

Senator  Overman.  I  have  a  letter  from  him  this  morning,  and  I 
just  wanted  to  identify  him  if  I  could. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  him  at  all. 

Senator  Overman.  He  says : 

I  know  and  understand  so  well  the  Russian  character  that  I  know  ho* 
hopeless  it  is  that  they  will  ever  be  able  to  "  self-determine  "  until  the  opp* 
tunity  is  made  for  them  so  to  do  by  policing  the  country  from  the  ontflMl 
under  the  direction  of  some  such  wise  and  generous  man  as  Gen.  Wood,  wba 
did  so  well  in  Cuba. 

Miss  Bryant.  No;  I  don't  know  him.    I  have  never  met  him. 
Senator  Overman.  He  says  he  spent  a  part  of  his  time  in  Eusiu 
Mr.  Humes.  Miss  Bryant,  in  order  that  we  may  get  your  viewpoint 
because  the  viewpoint  of  a  witness  is  always  important  in  weighty 
the  testimonv — vou  feel  that  when  the  United  States  interfered  i 

•  ft  m 

Cuba  in  order  to  maintain  a  stable  government,  it  was  inter*, 
fering  with  the  free  self-determination  of  the  people  of  Cuba.  inA 
that  it  was  a  mistake,  and  that  Cuba  ought  to  have  been  permitted 
to  conduct  a  civil  war  and  settle  its  own  affairs  without  the  assirf 
ance  of  anyone  else;  is  that  true? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  can  not  answer  you  that,  because  I  know  very  littfl 
about  Cuba.  I  could  not  possibly  answer  it  without  speaking  unW 
telligently.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you,  however,  that  I  think  that  Mexic* 
ought  to  settle  its  own  affairs. 
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Mr.  Humes.  In  other  words,  if  the  situation  in  Cuba- 


Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  Cuba.  I  will  tell 
you  that  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Humes.  Wait  until  I  ask  the  question.  If  the  conditions  in 
Cuba  at  the  time  of  the  American  intervention  were  similar  to  the 
conditions  in  Mexico  at  this  time,  or  the  conditions  in  Russia,  it  was 
wrong  for  this  country  to  assist  in  the  organization  and  establish- 
ment of  a  stable  government  and  the  restoration  of  peace  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  think  it  is  synonymous  at  all,  from  what 
little  I  know  of  it ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  it,  because  I  said  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  Cuba,  and  you  would  put  me  on  record 
as  saying  something  about  a  country  which  I  do  not  know  anything 
about. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  say  it  is  not  analogous,  and  yet  you  say  you  do 
not  know  anything  about  it  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  have  not  concealed  my  opinion  about  Russia,  and 
you  know  that  perfectly  well,  so  why  drag  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Humes.  I  am  trying  to  get  your  viewpoint. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  said  I  actually  believed  in  self-determination.  But 
a  little  bit  of  an  island  like  Cuba  can  hardly  be  compared  with  a 
country  like  Russia,  with  180,000,000  people. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  l)elieve  that  Russia  should  have  self-determina- 
tion  

Miss  Bryant.  I  do. 

Mr.  Humes  (continuing).  Without  interference  from  this  country, 
to  establish  their  own  government ;  but  it  is  proper  for  them,  during 
the  time  they  are  trying  to  establish  their  own  government,  to  under- 
take to  interfere  with  the  political  affaire  of  other  countries  than 
their  own,  and  to  appropriate  money  for  that  purpose? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  doing  that  or  not. 
You  can  find  out  from  Mr.  Nuorteva.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are 
3oing  with  their  funds,  or  if  they  are  allowed  to  use  funds. 

Senator  Wolcott.  May  I  interject  a  remark  there?  I  thought  I 
understood  you  to  say  yesterday  that  you  knew  they  were  interfering 
svith  the  political  affairs  of  another  nation,  to  wit,  Germany  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Oh,  yes ;  in  Germany. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Now,  why  do  they  not  let  Germany  alone  ?  Why 
io  they  not  apply  their  doctrine  there 

Miss  Bryant.  You  do  not  object  to  the  fact  that  they  brought  about 
le  German  revolution  and  stopped  the  war  long  ahead  of  time?  It 
*as  one  of  their  ways  of  fighting. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  is  absolutely  not  worth  while  for  me  to  under- 
ake  to  try  to  question  you.  I  make  the  same  complaint  against  you 
lat  you  make  against  this  committee.  You  will  not  let  me  finish  what 
I  am  asking.    Go  ahead  and  make  your  statement. 

Miss  Bryant.  That  was  one  of  tfieir  ways  of  fighting,  by  destroying 
Germany  from  the  inside.  They  did  it,  and  they  did  it  very  effec- 
Ively:  and  any  military  man  will  tell  you  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
hem  the  war  would  have  lasted  a  great  deal  longer  than  it  did. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  doubt  if  a  military  man  would  say  that.  I 
bink  a  military  man  would  say  that  the  Germans  were  beaten  on  the 
*est  front,  and  that  is  what  caused  the  war  to  end. 
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Miss  Bryant.  But  beating  the  Germans  on  the  western  front  did 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  Kaiser  had  to  abdicate.  A  military 
defeat  does  not  always  mean  a  change  of  government. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  think  it  does. 

Miss  Bryant.  Ebert  always  stood  for  the  Kaiser,  and  so  did  Scheid- 
cmann,  so  why  should  they  be  against  him  at  any  time? 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  do  not  think  you  are  very  well  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss military  problems,  and  neither  am  I. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  agree  with  you,  Senator  Wolcott;  I  am  not;  and 
that  is  why  I  do  not  think  that  bank  clerks  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries, 
or  very  old  ladies,  ought  to  come  to  you  and  tell  you  that  we  should 
have  a  thousand  troops  in  Russia,  or  10.000  troops  in  Russia,  because 
I  do  not  think  they  know  anything  about  military  affairs.  I  would 
not  presume  to  tell  this  committee  how  many  troops  ought  to  go  to 
Russia  to  overwhelm  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Overman.  You  are  opposed  to  any  troops  going  there  at 
all? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes.  I  am  opposed  to  it,  surely,  because  the  people 
in  Russia  do  not  want  them  there.  I  have  two  brothers  in  the  Annv, 
who  volunteered  and  went  to  France  to  fight  for  democracy.  They 
did  not  volunteer  to  fight  the  Russians:  they  volunteered"  to  fight 
thi1  (iermans. 

Senator  Overman.  I  want  to  say  that  this  committee  has  to  be  in 
the  Senate  in  five  minutes,  as  the  appropriation  bill  is  coming  up  to- 
day, and  so  we  will  have  to  take  a  recess.    I  do  not  know  whether  to   J 
take  a  recess  until  half  past  3  or  not.    Senator  Wolcott  has  agreed  1 
to  stay  and  conduct  this  examination  and  hear  Miss  Bryant's  state-  • 
nient,  and  T  hope,  Mr.  Humes,  you  will  let  her  make  her  statement  f 
and  not  ask  too  many  questions:  but  Senator  Wolcott  will  conduct  I 
(lie  hearing.     I  am  sorry  I  have  to  go,  but  we  will  just  let  Senator  I 
Wolcott  stay  here,  as  he  has  kindly  agreed  to  do  it.    I  will  turn  this  / 
letter  from  Mr.  Hough  over  to  you,  Mr.  Humes,  as  he  wants  to  he  I  ■- 
heard.    I  am  sorry  I  can  not  stay,  but  1  have  got  to  go.  I 

Senator  Wou*ott.  All  right.  Miss  Bryant,  you  may  proceed.       J 

Miss  Bryant.  One  point  1  want  to  make  particularly  clear  is  that  J 
in  all  the  time  1  was  in  Russia  I  did  not  hear  Russians  denouncing! 
America  and  saying  they  hated  America.  On  the  other  hand,  thev 
.seemed  to  have  a  more  friendly  feeling  toward  us  than  they  dil 
toward  any  other  nation. 

Before  t  left  Russia  1  went  to  see  Marie  Spirodonova,  who  is  the 
most  politically  powerful  woman  in  Russia,  and  the  last  thing  that 
she  said  was,  "Try  to  make  them  understand  in  great  America  how 
hard  we  over  here  are  striving  to  maintain  our  ideals."1  They  alwijs 
had  the  feeling  that  we  alone  would  stand  out  against  intervention* 
would  stand  out  against  any  real  bad  conduct  of  other  nations  toward 
Ku>sia:  that  if  Russia  was  hard  pressed,  as  it  was  at  that  time,  that' 
we  would  not  stand  for  going  in  there  and  trying  to  crush  tbf 
people. 

Another  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out  was  that  in  all  this  l-eignwjr^ 
terror  these  men  here  have  told  you  aUnit,  it  is  well  to  rememl 
that   not  one  American  citizen  was  killed  in  Russia  during  all 
that  turmoil. 
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Mr.  Humes.  May  I  ask  you  right  there,  has  not  this  woman  you 
spoke  of  been  since  imprisoned  by  the  Bolsheviki  ( 

Miss  Bryant.  No,  sir.  If  you  will  ask  Gregory  Yarros  about 
that — he  is  the  Associated  Press  man — he  can  tell  vou  the  whole 
story.  She  had  a  fight  with  the  Bolsheviki.  She  is  a  very  belligerent 
person.  She  was  one  of  the  people  who  planned  the  death  of  Mir- 
bach. She  is  a  terrorist,  and  she  did  that:  and  the  Soviets  at  the 
time,  while  they  were  organizing  their  army  and  wanted  to  push  the 
Germans  back,  still  felt  that  terror  was  a  very  bad  thing  for 
any  country,  because  it  really  works  against  you.  as  you  know,  and 
stirs  up  all  the  radicals,  and  everyliody  gets  blamed  for  it :  and  they 
did  not  want,  the  Germans  in  Moscow  as  a  consequence,  and  they 
thought  it  was  not  a  good  plan:  but  she  really  did  help  plan  that 
assassination,  and  yet  she  is  still  working  with  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Humes.  Just  let  me  catch  that.  She  planned  the  death  of 
Mirbach? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hvmes.  Therefore,  she  was  fighting  the  Germans? 

Miss  Bryant.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hi'mes.  Yet  she  was  put  in  jail  because  of  her  interference 
with  the  Soviets  in  fighting  the  Germans? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  say  she  was  put  in  jail:  but  you  see  what 
they  were  trving  to  do  was  to  prevent  terror  there,  so  that  they  could 
go  on  with  the  regular  warfare  and  put  them  out.  For  myscif,  I  do 
not  blame  Spirodonova  for  helping  to  plan  the  death  of  Mirbach.  I 
am  not  denouncing  her  for  that.  I  like  her  better  than  any  other 
woman  I  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  Go  on  with  your  statement. 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  the  point  that  I  was  going  to  make  was  that 
not  one  American  was  killed  in  Russia.  I  mean  by  that  civilians, 
people  who  were  not  carrying  on  actual  warfare. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Men  were  thrown  in  jail,  however. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  know,  but  don't  vou  understand  that  if  thev  had 
gotten  in  the  way  of  the  army  they  should  have  been  put  in  jail? 
Americans  were  put  in  jail  in  France  and  other  countries,  correspond- 
ents and  others,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Were  they  not  put  in  jail  by  the  civil  authori- 
ties, as  distinguished  from  the  military  authorities? 

Miss  Bryant.  When  a  country  is  under  military  control,  and  in 
actual  civil  warfare,  the  military  authorities,  of  course,  are  the  only 
authorities. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  American  consul  was  put  in  jail,  and  is 
still  in  jail. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  because  they  accused  him  of  starting  a  counter- 
revolution, and  I  l)elieve  there  is  some  good  evidence  of  that. 

One  of  the  witnesses  said  that  an  American  negro  was  one  of  the 
commissars,  and  that  showed  his  complete  ignorance  of  Russian  af- 
fairs. There  was  one  American  negro  in  Petrograd.  and  this  Ameri- 
can negro  was  a  professional  gambler. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  that  the  man  that  they  called  Prof.  Gordon  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  that  is  the  man  they  called  Prof.  Gordon, 
I  don't  know.  This  negro  was  arrested  by  the  provisional  govern- 
ment and  put  in  jail  because  they  did  not  want  him  arouna  there; 
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and  after  the  Soviets  came  into  power  they  were  always  having  trou- 
ble with  this  negro,  but  he  would  not  go  home,  and  stayed  arounc 
there  and  was  always  gambling,  and  they  arrested  him  and  took  hin 
up  to  the  American  consulate  and  asked  him  to  send  him  home.  Hi 
certainly  did  not  get  any  place  in  the  government. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  was  up  until  January,  when  you  left? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why  should  they  ? 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  the  point,  and  I  made  that  same  inquiry 
why  should  they  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  want  to  read  something  written  by  a  man  from  thi 
French  military  mission  in  Moscow,  on  July  14, 1918— a  man  by  thi 
name  of  Sadoul.  He  says,  "We  will  not  win  the  war  by  killing  th< 
Etesian  revolution."    This  was  at  the  time  we  began  intervention. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  is  his  nationality? 

Miss  Bryant.  French. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  is  a  Frenchman? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  a  member  of  the  military  mission  there. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  personally  know  him? 

Miss  Bryant.  No  ;  but  I  knew  he  was  there,  and  I  have  seen  him 
He  continues : 

• 

By  committing  such  a  crime  we  shall  not  accomplish  the  task  toward  dvillia- 
tion  which  the  allies  have  set  before  them  and  we  shall  not  realize  a  democratic 
and  just  peace,  the  principles  of  which  have  been  enunciated  by  our  socialist 
party  and  so  eloquently  developed  by  Wilson. 

The  ministers  of  the  entente,  misinformed  through  the  blindness  of  their 
intelligence  service,  were  In  a  position  to  easily  delude  the  masses  of  working- 
men  and  direct  them  against  the  power  of  the  Soviets.  But  the  day  will  con* 
when  the  allies  will  be  swept  aside  and  the  truth  proclaimed.  What  bitter 
reproaches  will  then  be  addressed  to  the  guilty  governments  for  not  having 
known  better  or  not  having  wanted  to  know  better? 

What  resentment,  what  hatred  will  accumulate,  and  what  terrible  and 
unnecessary  fights  are  in  store  for  the  future !  But  the  crime  will  be  Irrepar- 
able !    New  ruins  will  not  make  old  ruins  look  less  ugly. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  was  that  statement  made  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  July  14, 1918. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  know  where  this  man  is  now  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  where  he  is  now.  He  was  with  the 
French  military  mission. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  do  not  know  what  his  attitude  is  now,  do  you! 

Miss  Bryant.  I  suppose  it  is  the  same  as  it  was. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  suppose  that?  j 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  substance  of  what  he  said  was  that  be 
would  not  advise  intervention. 

Miss  Bryant.  He  thought  it  would  be  almost  irreparable  for  the 
allies  to  start  out  with  such  high  ideals  and  then  to  smash  them. 

Senator  Wolcott.  His  statement  throws  no  light  on  the  conditions 
in  Russia. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  will  tell  you  of  another  man  who  did  throw  light 
on  conditions  in  Russia,  and  he  knew  Russia  very  well. 

Senator  Wolcott.  His  statement  is  simply  the  announcement  rf 
his  opinion  that  intervention  would  be  unwise,  and  he  gives  the  w* 
sons  for  having  that  opinion. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes.  Well,  he  is  a  military  man,  and  I  should 
think  he  would  have  some  idea  about  it.  And  then,  you  see,  Arte 
Ransome  was  another  man  who  was  brought  up  here  in  the  testimony 
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and  I  believe  one  witness  said  he  was  "  at  large  in  the  United  States." 
Of  course,  I  think  that  is  a  rather  peculiar  way  to  speak  about  a 
man  like  Ransome. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  do  not  recall  that. 

Miss  Bryant.  That  was  printed  in  one  of  the  papers.  I  was  not 
here  at  the  testimonv. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  do  not  recall  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a  better  sort  of  humor  than 
the  sort  which  you  say  is  so  frequent  in  Russian  and  French  papers  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  As  I  say,  I  am  not  a  censor  of  European  morals 
at  all. 

Mr.  Humes.  Proceed  with  your  statement. 

Miss  Brtant.  Arthur  Ransome  was  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  Xews  and  also  of  the  New  York  Times;  and  I  want  to  say,  Mr. 
Humes,  that  the  New  York  Times  did  to  Arthur  Ransome  very  much 
the  same  thing  as  the  Public  Ledger  did  to  me.  Arthur  Ransome  was 
their  correspondent,  but  as  soon  as  Arthur  Ransome  came  out  and  gave 
his  opinion  about  what  would  happen  in  case  of  intervention  they  no 
longer  wrote  of  him  as  their  regular  correspondent,  whose  articles 
they  had  printed  from  daily  cables.  They  called  him  the  "  mouthpiece 
of  the  Bolsheviki."  And  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  want  to  bring 
out  here,  that  newspaper  reporters  who  try  to  honestly  tell  what  is 
happening  in  Russia  are  intimidated  always  when  they  make  their 
statements,  and  they  are  intimidated  to  the  point  where  they  not  only 
lose  their  jobs,  but  they  lose  their  reputations,  and  they  lose  their 
chance  to  make  a  living.  That  is  why  most  of  them  can  not  afford  to 
tell  the  truth.  They  remain  absolutely  silent,  or  else  they  tell  how 
many  people  fall  dead  in  the  streets  and  how  many  horses  they  see 
fall  dead  in  the  streets. 

Mr.  Humes.  Which  particular  witness  are  you  applying  that  to? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  am  referring  now  particularly  to  Mr.  Herman 
Bernstein. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Miss  Bryant,  I  want  to  read  you  a  clipping  from 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Miss  Bryant.  They  read  that  here  to  me  to-day,  I  think. 

Senator  Wolcott.  This  one? 

Miss  Bryant.  The  one  about  myself? 

Senator  Wolcott.  Yes. 

Miss  Bryant.  They  read  that  to  me  when  I  first  came  in,  and  there 
sras  a  long  discussion  about  it.  That  is  why  I  mentioned  it  just  now 
igain. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  was  not  present. 

Mr.  Humes.  Proceed  with  your  statement. 

Miss  Bryant.  The  head  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  printed  in  the  February 
3,  1919,  Survey  an  article  telling  about  how  easy  it  was  to  cooperate 
«*ith  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  His  name  is  Davis. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  February  8, 1919. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  is  the  title  of  it  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  "  Cooperating  with  the  Commissars." 

Senator  Wolcott.  By  whom  ? 
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Miss  Bur  ant.  Jerome  Davis,  the  head  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  two 
years  in  Russia.  I  understood  he  was  the  chief  secretary  and  that  he 
had  charge.    We  understood  that  in  Petrograd. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  had  charge  of  a  particular  district,  did  he  not! 

Miss  Bryant.  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  but  we  always  understood 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Russia.    He  says : 

National  Soviet  leaders  at  almost  every  interview  emphasized  their  derin 
for  the  continuance  of  our  work,  their  wish  that  America  would  send  man 
men  and  other  experts  to  help  in  all  phases  of  educational,  economic,  ud 
relief  work.  Time  after  time  they  spoke  of  how  much  they  wished  an  America 
railroad  commission  would  come  to  Russia.  My  personal  experience,  after  to- 
ing  had  charge  of  the  relationships  with  the  Bolshevik  government  during  alnat 
the  entire  period  that  the  Y.  M.  G.  A.  was  in  Soviet  territory,  justifies  me  ii 
stating  that  we  always  received  every  cooperation  from  the  national  Soviet 
government. 

******* 

The  great  majority  of  those  who  have  worked  in  Soviet  Russia  under  the 
organization  mentioned  above  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  possible  to  help 
the  Russian  people  under  the  Bolshevik  government. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  we  not  send  a  railroad  commission  to  Bus- 
sia? 

Miss  Bryant.  We  did ;  but  you  probably  know  what  happened  toil 

Senator  Wolcott.  We  sent  one,  did  we  not? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  but  it  is  not  working  with  the  people  at  the 
present  time. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Mr.  Davis  says  in  there  that  the  Russian  people 
wished  we  would  send  a  railroad  commission. 

Miss  Bryant.  He  means  the  Soviets,  of  course. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  Russian  people  wish  we  would  send  one 
there  to  help  the  Soviets  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  That  was  his  impression. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  do  not  think  we  ought  to  do  that,  do  you! 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  I  think  we  ought  to  decide  that  for  ourselves. 
I  think  a  great  deal  of  our  unemployment  in  America  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  have  an  open  avenue  into  Russia  now,  because  thev 
need  all  sorts  of  supplies,  and  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  for  both 
countries  if  we  really  had  more  amicable  relations. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  thought  your  idea  was  that  the  Russian  people 
did  not  want  our  business  men  around.  Why  should  we  send  anything 
over  there  to  help  them  in  any  way. 

Miss  Bryant.  For  one  reason;  it  is  good  business;  if  for  no  other 
reason.  Every  country  wants  to  trade  with  Russia.  You  will  agree 
with  me  on  that. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Yes ;  but  this  proposition  is  to  send  a  railrotd 
commission  over  there  to  work  with  the  Soviets.  Do  you  favor  our 
going  over  there  and  helping  the  Soviets? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  you  are  the  people  who  ought  to  decide  that 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  thought  Russia  ought  to  decide  that.  I  thought 
they  ought  to  determine  these  things  themselves.  Your  position  no* 
is  that  the  United  States  Government  ought  to  settle  the  question  « 
to  whether  they  will  send  anything  over  there  to  help  the  soviet  gov 
ernment,  and  yet  you  question  as  to  whether  any  intervention  shd 
be  undertaken  against  the  Soviets:  that  that  is  a  matter  for  Russia  t 
settle.    How  do  you  reconcile  those  two  positions? 
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Miss  Bryant.  Mr.  Humes,  I  am  perfectly  consistent.  I  think  we 
ought  to  settle  what  action  we  should  take.*  and  I  said  the  Russians 
ought  to  settle  their  own  affairs — their  own  actions.  If  we  decide  now 
whether  we  shall  send  a  commission  or  shall  not  send  a  commission, 
that  is  our  business.    That  is  what  I  said  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  not  that  interfering  with  their  selt-determination  ? 
Do  you  not  think  that  they  ought  to  determine  whether  we  shall  send 
anyone  over  there  to  help  or  not  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  If  they  ask  us  for  it,  it  is  for  us  to  decide  whether  we 
will  do  it.  Of  course,  we  are  not  poing  to  send  a  commission  in  there 
just  willy  nilly,  without  their  asking  for  any  of  these  things  or  with- 
out it  being  to  our  advantage  to  coniply. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  Quoted  Jerome  Davis.  I  want  to  read  you  two 
sentences  from  an  official  report  of  Jerome  Davis  to  the  American 
Consul  General.    You  have  quoted  him  as  an  authority.    [Reading:] 

The  legitimate  criticism  of  (loverninenl  acts  was  stilled  by  the  suppression 
of  all  except  Bolshevik!  pa|>ers.  and  the  op|M>site  parties  were  either  under 
arrest  or  in  hiding.  At  the  same  time  the  (Jovernment  gave  up  ail  hoj»e  of 
printing  to  represent  all  classes  and  parties  of  workers  and  ]>easauts,  hut  there- 
after busied  Itself  In  trying  to  keep  the  i>ower. 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  that  was  during  the  first  days,  was  it  not,  in 
the  transitory  period?  Everybody  knows  that  when  a  people  first 
take  over  the  government,  and  a  city  is  under  martial  law,  there  is  not 
much  free  press  at  that  particular  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  This  was  after  the  assassination  of  Mirbach. 

Miss  Bryant.  That  was  also  in  a  critical  hour. 

Mr.  Humes.  This  was  subsequent  to  that  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  would  like  to  read  you  an  explanation  of  Lenine?s 
attitude  toward  the  press.    He  wrote  this : 

In  the  serious,  decisive  hour  of  the  revolution  and  the  days  immediately 
following,  the  provisional  revolutionary  committee  was  n>ni|>elled  to  adopt  a 
whole  series  of  measures  against  ihe  counter-revolutionary  press  of  all  shades. 

At  once  cries  a  row  from  all  sides  that  the  new  socialistic  authority  was 
violating  the  essential  principles  of  its  program.  The  workers'  and  soldiers' 
government  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  our  country  behind  such  u 
shield  of  liberalism  Is  hidden  an  attempt  to  i>oison  the  minds  and  bring  con- 
fusion into  the  consciousness  of  the  masses.  It  was  imi>ossihle  to  leave  such 
a  weajHUi  hs  willful  misrepresentation  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  for  it  U 
uot  less  dangerous  than  bombs  nnd  machine  guns. 

That  Is  why  temporary  and  extraordinary  measures  have  been  adopted  for 
rutting  off  the  stream  of  calumny  in  which  the  yellow  press  would  be  glad 
tu  drown  the  young  victory  of  the  people. 

As  soon  ms  the  order  will  be  consolidated,  all  administrative  measures 
against  the  press  will  he  suspended.  Full  liberty  will  be  given  within  the 
broadest  and  most  progressive  measures  in  this  res|iect  ;  even  in  critical  mo- 
ments the  restriction  of  the  press  is  admissible  only  within  the  bounds  of 
nwessity. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  not  that  policy  l>eing  invoked  more  strongly  to-day 
than  it  was  at  the  time  that  statement  was  made? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  know? 

Miss  Bryant.  You  understand — 1  have  not  been  there,  but  they 
are  still  publishing  other  papers. 

Mr.  Humes.  Will  you  name  some  other  papers  that  are  being 
published  in  Russia  than  Bolshevik  papers  or  papers  that  are  con- 
trolled by  the  government? 
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Miss  Bryant.  If  you  want  to  bring  me  the  files,  I  do  not  know  the 
names,  but  I  can  get  the  papers. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  you  furnish  me  with  Russian 
papers  printed  in  Russia  that  are  opposing  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment.   You  can  give  me  those  papers  later. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so.  Mr.  Nuorteva  will  give 
them  to  you  first  hand. 

There  is  also  another  thing  that  I  want  to  bring  out,  and  that  is 
about  terror.  The  white  terror  in  Finland  was  perhaps  the  worst 
terror  of  the  whole  war  in  any  country.  You  know  that  the  White 
Guard  Finns  attempted  to  establish  a  German  king  on  the  throne, 
and  the  White  Guards  fought  in  the  German  trenches  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  I  have  some  pictures  which  I  want  to  give 
you  showing  the  White  Guards,  and  these  [indicating]  are  Ked 
Guards  that  they  shot  by  machine  gun.  fire. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  take  those  pictures? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  were  taken  just  after  I  had  gone  through 
Finland.  These  were  brought  over  to  Mr.  Nuorteva  by  a  man  who 
escaped.    These  are  people  shot  down  by  machine  guns. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  was  the  terror  in  Finland  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  as  I  said,  the  terror  was  not  always  on  one 
side.    I  just  want  to  prove  a  point.    This  is  white  terror. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  do  you  tell  whether  these  are  White  Guards 
or  Red  Guards? 

Miss  Bryant.  By  the  white  arm  band,  and  because  the  only  ones 
that  were  killed  by  machine  guns  were  the  Red  Guards. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  not  the  Bolshevik  guards  use  machine  guns! 

Miss  Bryant.  They  did  not  take  bunches  of  people  out  in  fifties 
and  shoot  them  with  machine  gun  fire  deliberately. 

Mr.  Humes.  They  did  not? 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  you  mean  is  that  they  did  not  do  it  while 
vou  were  there. 

Miss  Bryant.  They  would  not  do  it  because  they  are  not  organized 
against  the  people.    They  don't  have  to  shoot  great  masses. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  think  they  would  not  do  it,  because  what 
they  have  on  paper  is  their  practice? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  are  championing  the  poorer  classes  of  people, 
and  they  do  not  get  great  masses  of  people  and  shoot  them  generally. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  mean  that  thev  would  not  do  that  if  thev 
had  been  carrying  on  their  principles,  but  you  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  so. 

Miss  Bryant.  We  do  not  know  that  they  have  done  that. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Witnesses  have  been  here  and  testified. 

Miss  Bryant.  But  they  did  not  see  them. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  saw  them  led  out  by  the  firing  squads. 

Miss  Bryant.  They  did  not  see  them. 

Senator  Wolcoit.  Thev  saw  them  led  out,  but  could  not  see  them 
shot. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  see  anv  either,  but  I  am  discredited  whan 
I  say  that. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  am  pointing  out  the  unreliability  of  your 
information.     When  a  man  sees  the  firing  squad  take  out  prisoner! 
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s  shots,  he  is  justified,  I  think,  in  his  opinion  that  they  have 

Jryant.  I  tell  you  that  I  know  very  well  that  this  man, 
sters,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  head  executioner  of  the 
ras  not  that  sort  of  man..  Peters  told  me  at  various  times 
only  people  whom  he  believed  in  killing  were  traitors  in  his 
is,  people  who  were  grafters  and  who  tried  to  steal  every- 
ople  in  a  time  like  that  who  did  not  stick  to  the  high  moral 
of  revolutionary  discipline.    Those  are  the  people  in  many 

0  were  executed  by  the  soviet,  people  in  their  own  ranks, 
r  Wolcott.  That  is  what  Peters  said  ? 

>ryant.  That  was  his  whole  principle  of  belief,  and  I  believe 

hat  he  would  do. 

r  Wolcott.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question:  Is  it  your  idea, 

1  man  says  that  he  believes  so-and-so,  that  he  nevef*acts  con- 
;hat? 

Jryant.  But  you  see  my  idea  was  that — I  knew  this  man 

nd  he  is  an  idealist,  a  very  esthetic  young  man,  not  the  kind 

ho  is  a  real  butcher.    And  because  I  knew  this  man  and  knew 

did  or  tried  to  do  in  Eussia,  I  do  not  believe  that  he  would 

ly  butchering. 

jmes.  You  knew  that  Peters  was  a  member  of  a  big  anarchist 

tion  in  White  Chapel,  London,  did  you  not,  before  he  went 

lussia? 

Jryant.  I  can  not  imagine  him  being  an  anarchist,  because 

cialist.    It  is  impossible  to  be  both. 

cjmes.  You  deny  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  anarchist  group 

>n? 

ryant.  I  can  not  denv  it.     I  did  not  know  him  in  London. 

umes.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  testimony  that  has  been 

the  committee  has  established  that  he  was  in  London  ?     You 

?rday  he  was  in  London  ? 

ryant.  Oh,  yes;  he  was  in  London.    I  know  that. 

it mks.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  testimony  here  shows  that 

member  of  an  anarchistic  group  ? 

iRYANT.  Wasn't  it  a  socialist  club  ? 

UME8.  That  barricaded  themselves  in  White  Chapel  after 

lission  of  some  crimes  ? 

ryant.  I  never  understood  that  Peters  ever  took  any  part  in 

activities  in  London.    I  knew  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  commission 

cjmrs.  The  reason  he  did  not  take  a  part  in  political  affairs 
tse  that  we  generally  use  "  political  affairs  "  is  that  anarchists 
sed  to  political  activity  or  participation  in  politics,  and  they 
imply  in  the  use  of  force  in  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
hat  is  the  sense  in  which,  you  say  that  he  took  no  part  ? 
Jryant.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  anarchists'  doctrine.  I 
articularly  interested  in  their  doctrine,  but  their  doctrine  is 
governments  are  founded  by  force — which,  of  course,  is  a 
I  therefore  they  are  against  all  government;  but  I  do  not 
ley  believe  in  force  at  all.  I  do  not  know  that  many  of  them 
rists. 
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Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  anarchists  and  the  I.  W.  W. 
are  both  opposed  to  participation  in  political  affairs? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes ;  because  they  do  not  believe  in  governments. 

Mr.  Humes.  These  pictures  are  on  post  cards? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  were  reprinted. 

Mr.  Humes.  They  were  made  for  propaganda  purposes? 

Miss  Bryant.  Oh,  no;  they  were  not ;  not  that  I  ever  knew  of. 

Mr.  Humes.  Are  they  on  post  cards? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  were  reprinted.  They  only  had  one  copy, » 
I  could  not  have  brought  it  up  to  show  you  unless  it  was  repnntoi 
You  would  not  call  that  propaganda. 

Mr.  Humes.  They  are  simply  in  the  state  that  they  are  sold  in  pubBc 
places. 

Miss  Bryant.  Are  they  sold  in  public  places? 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  not  that  the  form  in  which  they  are  put  on  sale! 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes;  but  that  is  one  of  the  easiest  ways  to  print 
photographs. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  a  private  picture. 

Miss  Bryant.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  because  it  is  printed 
on  a  post  card.    That  is  not  logical. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  have  seen  very  many  German  propaganda  pic- 
tures in  just  that  same  form,  have  you  not?  Was  it  not  the  practice 
of  the  Germans  to  put  out  pictures  of  that  kind  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know.    You  mean  the  post  cards? 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  know  what  that  has  to  do  with  it.  When 
you  have  a  camera  of  this  size  you  usually  print  them  on  these  caids, 
because  they  are  very  handy.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  picture 
at  all. 

Mr.  Humes.  Proceed  with  your  statement,  Miss  Bryant. 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  you  mean  that  I  should  continue  by  myself? 

Mr.  Humes.  Go  right  on. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  do  not  care  to  say  any  more,  except  that  I  hop 
other  witnesses  will  be  called  who  have  been  mentioned  bv  me  in  this 
testimony. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then,  there  are  just  two  or  three  questions  that  I  want 
to  ask.  In  the  first  place,  you  have  said  something  about  equal  suf- 
frage. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  not  equal  suffrage  granted  by  Kerensky  in  h» 
regime  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Kerensky  did  not  grant  it ;  it  was  granted  by  the 
revolution. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  I  say  Kerensky,  I  am  only  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  ending  of  the  old  regime  and  the  Bolshevik  regime. 

Miss  Bryant.  It  was  granted  before  the  time  of  the  Kerensky 
government,  during  the  time  of  Miliukov. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  was  immediately  after  the  March  revolution? 

Miss  Bryant.  No,  no;  I  will  explain  that.  At  the  time  of  tin 
first  revolution  women  were  enfranchised.  The  Russians  could  not 
conceive  that  they  did  not  have  equal  suffrage.  The  subject  was  not 
discussed,  even. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  was  not  a  new  thing  after  the  Bolsheviki  came  into 
power  ? 
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Miss  Bryant.  No;  but  it  continued  after  they  came  into  power. 
Mr.  Humes.  You  said  something  about  Madame  Kollontay. 
Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Had  she  not,  since  you  were  there,  broken  with  the 
viet  republic,  the  soviet  government? 

Miss  Bryant.  Why,  she  went  to  Stockholm.    There  had  been  a 
ry  short  misunderstanding,  as  usually  occurs  between  politicians; 
it  she  went  back  into  the  soviet  government  afterwards. 
Senator  Woloott.  Why  do  you  think  she  went  to  Stockholm  ? 
Miss  Bryant.  She  went  there,  I  Suppose,  because  they  were  always 
ying  to  carry  on  the  work  there. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  do  not  think  she  went  because  she  was 
raid  she  would  be  put  in  jail? 
Miss  Bryant.  No. 
Mr.  Humes.  She  was  married  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  She  was,  and  that  will  explain — that  was  one  of  the 
asons  for  her  quarrel  with  the  soviet  leaders.  Dybenko,  who  was 
.  one  time  the  head  of  the  navv,  took  back  into  service  some  old 
ussian  officers,  because  they  had  promised  him  that  they  would  be 
tithful  to  the  revolutionary  government,  and  they  were  fighting 
;  that  time  against  the  Germans.  Well,  these  same  old  officers 
romptly  turned  over  the  port  of  Narva  to  the  Germans  without 
ly  resistance.  Dvbenko,  as  head  of  the  navy,  was  held  responsible 
>r  it,  because  he  had  trusted  these  old-r6gime  men,  and  for  a  short 
me  they  put  him  in  jail.  That  is  an  example  of  how  impossible 
is  to  trust  the  old  officers. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  fact  is  that  she  and  her  husband  both  fled? 
Miss  Bryant.  She  did  not  flee. 
Mr.  Humes.  They  left  Russia? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  came  back  again.    They  are  still  in  the  soviet. 
Mr.  Humes.  When  did  they  come  back? 
Miss  Bryant.  They  did  not  stay  in  Stockholm  very  long. 
Mr.  Humes.  About  when;  while  you  were  there  or  since  that 
me? 

Miss  Bryant.  Afterwards. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  afterwards;  in  the  summer  or  just  this 
st  fall? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  left  about  March,  1918,  and  they  went  back 
robably  in  March.  I  do  not  know,  some  time  around  there.  I  do 
yt  think  they  stayed  away  very  long. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  is  the  source  of  your  information  about  their 
tairn? 

Miss  Bryant.  Well,  I  heard  some  of  it  from  various  sources. 
Mr.  Humes.  And  your  information  that  you  have  heard  in  that 

rontry 

Miss  Bryant.  I  heard  it  from  some  one  who  came  from  Stockholm 

id  knew  about  it — saw  them  there. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  said  something  about  the  Philadelphia  Public 

Ktoer. 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Who  was  the  man  representing  the  Public  Ledger  that 

ked  you  to  change  your  credentials  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  you 

presented  it? 
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Miss  Bryant.  If  you  want  to  bring  me  the  files,  I  do  not  know  the 
names,  but  I  can  get  the  papers. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  you  furnish  me  with  Russian 
papers  printed  in  Russia  that  are  opposing  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment.   You  can  give  me  those  papers  later. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so.  Mr.  Nuorteva  will  give 
them  to  you  first  hand. 

There  is  also  another  thing  that  I  want  to  bring  out,  and  that  is 
about  terror.  The  white  terror  in  Finland  was  perhaps  the  worst 
terror  of  the  whole  war  in  any  country.  You  know  that  the  White 
Guard  Finns  attempted  to  establish  a  German  king  on  the  throne, 
and  the  White  Guards  fought  in  the  German  trenches  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  I  have  some  pictures  which  I  want  to  give 
you  showing  the  White  Guards,  and  these  [indicating]  are  Ked 
Guards  that  th<w  shot  by  machine  gun.  fire. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  take  those  pictures? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  were  taken  just  after  I  had  gone  through 
Finland.  These  were  brought  over  to  Mr.  Nuorteva  by  a  man  who 
escaped.    These  are  people  shot  down  by  machine  guns. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  was  the  terror  in  Finland  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  Yes,  as  I  said,  the  terror  was  not  always  on  one 
side.    I  just  want  to  prove  a  point.    This  is  white  terror. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  do  you  tell  whether  these  are  White  Guards 
or  Red  Guards? 

Miss  Bryant.  By  the  white  arm  band,  and  because  the  only  ones 
that  were  killed  by  machine  guns  were  the  Red  Guards. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  not  the  Bolshevik  guards  use  machine  guns? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  did  not  take  bunches  of  people  out  in  fifties 
and  shoot  them  with  machine  gun  fire  deliberately. 

Mr.  Humes.  They  did  not  ? 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  you  mean  is  that  they  did  not  do  it  while 
you  were  there. 

Miss  Bryant.  They  would  not  do  it  because  they  are  not  organized 
against  the  people.    They  don't  have  to  shoot  great  masses. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  think  they  would  not  do  it,  because  what 
they  have  on  paper  is  their  practice? 

Miss  Bryant.  They  are  championing  the  poorer  classes  of  people, 
and  they  do  not  get  great  masses  of  people  and  shoot  them  generally. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  mean  that  they  would  not  do  that  if  they 
had  been  carrying  on  their  principles,  but  you  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  so. 

Miss  Bryant.  We  do  not  know  that  they  have  done  that. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Witnesses  have  been  here  and  testified. 

Miss  Bryant.  But  thev  did  not  see  them. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  saw  them  led  out  by  the  firing  squads. 

Miss  Bryant.  They  did  not  see  them. 

Senator  Wolcoit.  They  saw  them  led  out,  but  could  not  see  them 
shot. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  did  not  see  anv  either,  but  I  am  discredited  when 
I  say  that. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  am  pointing  out  the  unreliability  of  your 
information.    When  a  man  sees  the  firing  squad  take  out  prisoner* 
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Senator  Wolcott.  I. notice  by  the  morning's  paper  the  official  an- 
nouncement by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Interior  Litovzky,  who  says 
that  not  more  than  13,700  were  shot  by  the  orders  of  the  extraordi- 
nary commission  up  to  the  1st  of  last  January,  and  the  article  also 
states  that  there  were  no  figures  for  those  that  were  killed 

Miss  Bryant.  I  think  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  find  cor- 
rect figures  like  that. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  there  was  no  record  made  of  the  numbers 
shot  in  small  towns  and  villages,  as  the  local  authorities  have  avoided 
all  bureaucratic  methods  and  often  acted  on  simple  intuition. 

Miss  Bryant.  You  see,  they  do  that  in  the  south  when  they  lynch 
people. 

Senator  Wolcott.  So  the  Soviets  are  to  be  compared  to  the  people 
in  the  south  that  lynch  ? 

Miss  Bryant.  No. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Why  did  you  make  that  statement  unless  you 
wanted  to  infer  that  comparison? 

Miss  Bryant.  I  only  wanted  to  infer  that  in  all  countries  events 
occur  which  other  countries  do  not  aprove  of,  ana  that  we  have  been 
prejudiced  against  the  Russians.  We  think  that  everything  they  do 
is  bad  and  immoral,  and  I  have  wanted  to  protest. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  do  not  think  that  impression  has  been  created 
here. 

Miss  Bryant.  I  hope  it  has  not,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  had, 
when  I  was  listening. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m..  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess 
until  3.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

after  reckhh. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  3.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  taking 
of  the  recess. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  meeting  will  come  to  order.  Senator  Over- 
man is  detained  in  the  Senate  for  a  short  time  and  has  asked  me  to 
start  the  hearing.    I  look  for  him  to  come  in  at  almost  any  moment. 

Major,  you  have  a  witness? 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Reed. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HE.  JOHN  REED. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Hold  up  your  right  hand. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  prefer  to  affirm. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Have  you  any  scruples  against  taking  an  oath? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  are  not  a  Quaker,  are  you,  Mr.  Reed? 

Mr.  Reed.  No. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  scruples  against 
taking  an  oath  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  just  do  not  care  to  take  an  oath.  I  have  not  taken  an 
oath  for  a  year.    I  prefer  to  affirm. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  state  that  you  have  conscientious  scru- 
ples against  taking  an  oath  ? 

Mr.  jReed.  Yes,  sir. 

8572a— 19 86 
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Senator  Wolcott.  Hold  up  your  right  hand.  Do  you  solemn]? 
affirm  that  the  evidence  that  you  shall  give  shall  be  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  so  you  do  affirm? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  solemnly  affirm. 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Reed,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  1  Patchin  Place,  New  V ork. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  New  York,  approxi- 
mately ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Since  1911. 

Mr.  Humes.  Prior  to  that  you  were  a  resident  of  Oregon,  I  believe! 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes ;  a  resident  of  Oregon.  I  have  not  been  there  for  i 
long  time,  but  I  was  a  resident  there. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  born  in  Oregon,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  you  lived  in  Oregon,  or  that  was  really  your  home 
until  the  time  vou  came  to  New  York,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Reed.  Ties ;  that  is  to  say,  I  was  in  Boston  for  four  years, and 
around  New  York,  in  school,  for  two  years,  and  two  years  abroad. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  you  have  been  in  New  York  since  1911? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  Mr.  Reed,  when  did  you  first  go  to  Russia;  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  war? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  went  in  1915;  sailed  in  March  for  Italy  and  Greece; 
went  up  to  Serbia  and  Roumania,  I  suppose  it  was  in  April  or  May, 
1915. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  in  this  country  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  : 
the  war,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  \es. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  you  first  go  to  Europe  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war?  j 

Mr.  Reed.  I  went  to  Europe  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  I  was  out  on  the  coast  the  day  the  war  broke  out  and  sailed 
immediately.    I  got  to  Paris  just  at  the  Battle  of  the  Marne. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  France  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  stayed  there  three  or  four  months. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  did  you  go  from  there? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  went  to  Germany. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  were  you  in  Germany?  ] 

Mr.  Reed.  About  a  month  and  a  half  or  two  months.  ! 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  you  on  the  firing  line  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes.  ! 

Mr.  Humes.  In  what  capacity  were  you  there? 

Mr.  Reed.  As  a  reporter  for  the  Metropolitan  Magazine. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  where  did  you  go  from  Germany  ?  i 

Mr.  Reed.  I  went  from  Germany  to  England.  I  bought  a  ticket  ' 
to  London  on  the  TJnter  den  Linden,  went  to  England,  ana  went  back  ■ 
to  France. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  France?  \ 

Mr.  Reed.  A  few  days.  Then  I  went  back  to  England  and  sailed 
for  home. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  then  when  did  you  make  your  second  trip  to 
Europe  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  I  got  home  about  February  and  I  started  again 
about  a  month  or  so  later. 
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Mr.  Humes.  And  what  countries  did  you  visit  on  that  occasion? 
Mr.  Reed.  I  visited  Italy,  Greece,  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  Roumania, 
urkey,  and  Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  not  in  Germainy  on  that  trip? 
Mr.  Reed.  No. 
Mr.  Humes.  Nor  France? 
Mr.  Reed.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  About  when  did  you  land  in  Russia  ? 
Mr.  Reed.  Well,  I  was  saying — I  can  not  remember  exactly.    I 
link  it  was  about  the  end  of  April  or  May. 
Mr.  Humes.  1915  or  1916? 
Mr.  Reed.  1915. 
Mr.  Humes.  1915?. 
Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  Russia? 
Mr.  Reed.  Well,  I  stayed  there  about  two  months. 
Mr.  Humes.  Then  you  came  back  to  this  country  ? 
Mr.  Reed.  Then  I  came  back  through  Roumania,  Serbia,  and  Bui- 
iria,  and  sailed  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  you  get  to  this  country,  the  fall  of  1915? 
Mr.  Reed.  The  fall  of  1915. 
Mr.  Humes.  When  did  you  next  go  to  Europe? 
Mr.  Reed.  I  next  went  to  Europe — sailed  August  17, 1917, 1  believe. 
Mr.  Humes.  August  17,  1917*    That  was  tne  trip  on  which  you 
ok  vour  wife  ? 
Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  secured  passports  for  that  trip,  I  suppose  ? 
Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  there  any  assurances  given  to  the  State  Depart  - 
?nt  incidentally  to  the  issuing  of  these  passports? 
Mr.  Reed.  Yes ;  there  were.  I  do  not  exactly  remember  the  phras- 
er of  it,  but  I  remember  that  I  was  asked  to  give  it  so  that  I  would 
t  represent  the  Socialist  Party  at  the  Stockholm  conference.  How- 
er,  the  thing  was  so  much  on  my  mind  that  after  I  did  get  to  Petro- 
ad.  I  was  asked  to  make  a  lot  of  speeches  at  different  places  around — 
lot  of  political  speeches — so  I  went  and  asked  Consul  Treadwell 
Hit  I  should  do  about  it,  and  he  said  he  would  not  do  it  if  he  were 
and  so  I  did  not  do  it.  I  refused  to  participate  in  any  political 
nferences  or  conventions. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Were  these  assurances  under  oath? 
Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir :  I  think  they  were. 
Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  not  know  ? 

Sf  r.  Reed.  I  do  not  remember.  I  did  not  have  so  many  conscien- 
us  scruples  then  as  I  do  now.  I  think  that  I  took  oath  at  that  time. 
Senator  Wolcott.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  the  nature  of 
nr  scruples  against  taking  an  oath? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  ao  not  like  to  swear  because  I  think  it  is  undignified  to 
ire  to  commit  yourself.  I  trust  my  own  word,  and  I  expect  other 
>ple  to  trust  it,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  tell  lies. 
Senator  Wolcott.  Then  your  desire  not  to  be  sworn  is  rather  more 
>m  a  sense  of  pride  than  from  conscientious  scruples. 
At.  Reed.  Well,  I  have  conscientious  scruples  against  swearing.  I 
not  see  why  I  should  swear  on  any  particular  book,  or  anything 
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of  that  kind.    The  whole  thing  is  mixed  up  with  religious  dogma, 
which  I  do  not  approve  of. 

Senator  Wolcott.  We  do  not  swear  witnesses  on  any  particular 
book. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  what  is  in  my  mind.  -That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Suppose  you  put  yourself  in  the  same  class  with 
the  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  If  you  will  hold  up  your  right  hand,  then,  I 
will  swear  you. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Wolcott.) 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  engage  in  any  political 
activities  when  vou  were  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  engaged  in  political  activities? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes;  I  suppose  you  might  call  them  political  activities. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  you  did  disregard  on  that  occasion  the  oath  that 
you  took  to  secure  your  passports  in  doing  the  thing  that  you  had 
promised  under  oath  not  to  do? 

Mr.  Reed.  No;  I  do  not  concede  that  at  all,  because  I  promised 
for  a  very  definite  purpose ;  and,  as  I  say,  I  always  asked  advice.  I  was 
thinking  of  it  entirely  in  a  political  gathering  and  not  as  doing  any 
political  work  for  the  Russian  soviet  government  against  Germany. 
And  even  in  that  work,  I  asked  advice  about  that.  Possibly  I  should 
not  have  asked  advice.  I  did  not  consider  it  part  of  my  oath,  any 
more  than  when  I  was  invited  to  go  back  to  Petrograd  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Government,  or  something  of  that  sort 
I  consider  that  political  work,  but  it  was  not  a  violation  of  mv  oath- 
Mr.  Humes.  You  did  make  speeches  over  there,  did  you  not^ 

Mr.  Reed.  I  made  a  few  speeches,  but  not  in  a  political  sense.  I 
did  not  make  them  as  a  politician  and  I  did  not  make  them  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  anybody  or  any  political  organization. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  made  a  speech  before  the  third  congress 

Mr.  Reed.  Of  Soviets. 

Mr.  Humes  (continuing).  Of  the  council  of  soldiers  and  workers' 
deputies,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  and  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Reinstein  all  spoke  on 
that  occasion? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  other  political  activities  did  you  engage  in  over 
there  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  was  a  member  of  the  bureau  of  international  revolu- 
tionary propaganda  attached  to  the  commissar  for  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  the  organization  of  which  Mr.  Reinstein  was 
the  head? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  For  how  long  a  period  of  time  were  you  connected 
with  that? 

Mr.  Reed.  About  two  months. 

Mr.  Humes.  Can  you  give  us  a  more  definite  account  of  the  period 
covered  by  those  two  months? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  left  Petrograd — February  7.  January  7,  Decembtt 
7 — perhaps  about  December  1.   I  am  not  quite  sure. 
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Mr.  Humes.  You  commenced  that  work  about  December  1  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  think  so ;  yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  you  leave  Russia? 

Mr.  Reed.  February  7. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  was  February  7, 1918,  that  you  left? 

Mr.  Reed.    Yes.    I  am  pretty  positive  of  the  date. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  is  my  understanding — I  may  be  wrong  about  it — 
that  you  left  there  about  the  20th  of  January.  Possibly  that  would 
be  on  the  Russian  calendar. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  my  recollection  of  it.  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I 
think  I  was  trying  to  make  a  boat  that  sailed  February  12  on  our 
calendar.  Of  course,  the  two  calendars  are  more  or  less  mixed  up, 
but  that  is  my  impression.  I  am  basing  it  on  my  wife's  testimony. 
She  left  on  the  20th  of  January  and  I  left  10  or  12  days  later. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  did  not  leave  together,  then  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  My  understanding  was  that  you  left  together. 

Mr.  Reed.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  She  was  not  in  Stockholm  when  you  got  there? 

Mr.  Reed.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  She  had  left  before  you  got  there  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  the  official  status  of  this  propaganda  bu- 
reau with  which  you  were  connected? 

Mr.  Reed.  The  official  status?  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  an- 
swer that  question.  It  was  one  of  the  departments  of  the  commis- 
sariat of  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  the  business  of  that  organization,  to  pub- 
lish newspapers  or  literature,  or 

Mr.  Reed.  We  collaborated  in  the  publication  of  newspapers,  and 
my  particular  job  was — that  is,  as  far  as  the  English  language  was 
concerned,  it  was — to  see  that  the  decrees  and  the  actions  of  the  soviet 
government  were  translated  into  English.  The  translation  was  not 
my  job,  but  as  far  as  English  was  concerned.  I  also  collaborated  in 
the  gathering  of  material  and  data  and  distributing  of  papers  to  go 
into  the  German  trenches. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  call  your  attention  to  decree  No.  8,  dated  December 
23.  1917,  and  ask  von  if  that  is  one  of  the  decrees  that  von  translated 
into  English  [handing  paper  to  the  witness]  ? 

Mr.  Reed  (after  examining  paper)-  No;  I  did  not  translate  that 
into  English. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  saw  it  translated  into  English? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  one  of  the  decrees  that  was  issued  during  the 
time  that  you  were  working  there? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  This  is  the  decree  appropriating  2,000,000  rubles  for 
the  needs  of  the  revolutionary  international  movement  and  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  soviet  governments  in  other 
countries  than  Russia.    That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  think  so;  yes;  if  I  remember.  That,  however,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  our  department. 
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Mr.  Humes.  You  said  you  were  translating  these  decrees,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  decrees,  and  I  thought  that  was  one  of  those  you  trans- 
lated. 
Mr.  Reed.  No  ;  I  did  not  translate  that  decree. 
Mr.  Humes.  How  many  newspapers  were  you  publishing  or  col- 
laborating in  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  was  a  very  small  cog  in  the  machine.  I  merely  got  ma- 
terial and  handed  it  over  to  these  various  groups.  I  have  an  article 
here  that  tells  about  it,  the  press  bureau  which  Radek  was  the  head 
of  and  which  was  publishing  those  papers.  The  press  bureau  edited 
the  papers.  They  published  one  paper  in  German,  which  changed  its 
name  from  Die  Fackel  to  Der  Volkfriede,  and  we  got  out  half  a 
million  distribution  a  day  of  that,  and  then  we  got  out  half  a  million 
of  a  Hungarian  paper,  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  a  Bohemian  paper, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  a  Roumanian  paper,  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lion of  a  Turkish  paper ;  and  then  we  translated  all  the  aecrees,  etc 
Mr.  Humes.  Is  that  a  copy  of  one  of  the  papers  that  you  were 
publishing  [handing  paper  to  witness]  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes.    I  was  not  publishing  it.  . 

Mr.  Humes.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  put  words  in  your  mouth.   I 
mean,  you  were  collaborating  in  the  publication  of  it  ? 
Mr.  Keed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  furnish  the  material  in  connection  with  the 
article  on  the  front  page  of  that  paper? 
Mr.  Reed.  On  Wilson's  speech  ? 
Mr.  Humes.  Yes ;  with  reference  to  Wilson's  speech. 
Mr.  Reed.  No  ;  that  was  a  mighty  curious  thing.    You  see,  Robins 
used  to  go  to  the  soviet  government,  and  ask  the  soviet  government  to 
distribute  American  propaganda,  which  they  did.    They  distributed 
the  Wilson  speech.     They  put  their  own  billposting  service  at  his 
disposal  and  posted  it.    He  wanted  to  get  his  stuff  into  the  German 
trenches  otherwise  than  by  the  way  he  was  carrying  it,  which  was 
sending  it  down  free  by  the  soviet,  and  also  having  it  distributed  by 
some  soldiers'  committees,  so  that  he  asked  me  to  get  Wilson's  fourteen 
points  into  this  paper  if  I  could. 
Senator  Wolcott.  Who  asked  vou  ? 
Mr.  Reed.  Robins. 
Senator  Wolcott.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Reed.  So  as  to  get  it, down.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  took  it  to 
the  Smolny  and  had  it  telegraphed  to  Trotzky,  who  was  at  Brest 
at  that  time,  and  Trotzky  gave  it  publicity  at  Brest.  But  I  tried  to 
get  it  into  this  paper.  Radek  was  away,  and  there  was  nobody  in 
charge  except  a  subeditor,  and  he  evidently  made  this  thing  out  of  it 
and  put  it  in.  I  was  very  much  annoyed  when  it  came  out  just  this 
wav. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  that  was  published  in  the  paper  without  your 
knowledge  or  consent? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes;  I  had  nothing  to  say,  anyway,  about  it. 
Mr.  Humes.  And  yet  that  is  one  of  the  papers  that  you  were  col- 
laborating on? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes.    I  can  show  you  two,  here,  that  have  fierce  a 
on  German  militarism,  and  tell  the  German  people  to  revolt,  and 
forth  and  so  on. 
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Mr.  Humes.  When  you  got  into  Russia,  it  was  along,  probably,  two 
nonths  before  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  just  about ;  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  At  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Humes.  When  you  got  there. 

Mr.  Reed.  It  was  just  after  the  Korniloff  affair.  Korniloff  had 
•uised  an  army  and  marched  on  Petrograd  and  tried  to  seize  the 
nilitary  dictatorship,  and  the  Kerensky  government  had  split.  Half 
he  Kerenskv  cabinet  were  immediately  revealed  as  partisans  of 
vorniloff.  ifcerensky  issued  a  decree  declaring  Korniloff  an  outlaw, 
ind  armed  the  citizens  to  repel  him.  The  moment  that  Kerensky 
irmed  the  citizens,  something  happened  that  he  did  not  expect,  be- 
cause the  democratic  revolutionary  organizations  arose  and  took  full 
control.  After  about  five  days  they  dominated  the  provisional  govern- 
nent  entirely.  With  their  own  propaganda  and  their  own  organiza- 
tions, not  the  governmental  organizations,  they  destroyed  Korniloff's 
irmy.  I  have  copies  of  the  proclamations  with  which  they  did  it; 
ind  when  Kerensky  attempted  again  to  assume  control  after  the 
lemocratic  organization  had  smashed  Korniloff,  it  was  a  little  too 
ate,  because  the  democratic  organizations  had  proved  that  they  were 
tronger  than  the  provisional  government,  and  much  more  determined 
>n  smashing  Korniloff.  Do  you  want  me  to  go  on  and  tell  the 
ituation? 

Mr.  Humes.  I  want  you  to  state  the  actual  conditions  as  to  there 
►eing  peace  or  civil  war,  terror  or  anarchy,  or  whatever  it  was. 

Mr.  Reed.  There  was  civil  war.  Korniloff  was  marching  on  Petro- 
Tad;  and  as  time  went  on,  under  the  Kerensky  government,  things 
ot  very  bad.  Then,  when  I  arrived  there,  the  Ukrainian  government, 
rhich  is  now  considered  very  patriotic  by  the  allies,  was  dickering 
sr  a  separate  peace  with  Germany.  Vinnitchenko  declared  that  he 
as  going  to  make  peace  with  Germany  if  it  suited  him,  and  the  Fin- 
ish senate  had  declared  Finland  autonomous.  Russia  was  breaking 
p,  as  it  has  never  broken  up  since.  The  provisional  government  was 
jite  powerless.  The  provisional  government  included  a  lot  of  So- 
alist  ministers,  who  had  entered  the  cabinet  promising  certain 
lings.  Tchernov  promised  that  some  disposition  would  be  made  of 
Le  land  question,  and  when  he  got  in  there  he  was  unable  to  act.  bo- 
use the  bourgeois  ministers,  the  propertied-class  ministers,  would 
>t  play.  So  that  when  he  started  out  by  making  a  valuation  of  the 
nd,  all  he  could  do  after  three  months,  just  at  the  time  I  arrived,  was 
propose  a  small  bill,  proposing  that  committees  be  sent  around  to 
ate  valuation  of  these  landed  estates,  and  these  commissions  were 
•omptly  arrested  by  the  landowners  and  put  in  jail;  the  landowners 
[>uld  not  obey  the  provisional  government,  and  the  peasants  got  mad 
td  began  seizing  the  land  themselves,  and  the  government  could  not 
ing  any  pressure  to  l>ear  on  the  landowners,  but  they  could  on  the 
tasants,  and  so  they  sent  Cossacks  to  restore  order. 
Mr.  Humes.  The  object  was  to  ultimately  secure  a  constituent  as- 
mbly  which  might  enact  the  laws  providing  that  the  lands  might  be 
stributed  and  that  the  socialistic  measures  that  he  advocated  might 
carried  out! 
Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Humes.  And  he  wanted  to  do  that  through  the  constituent 
assembly  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  people  became  restless  because 
of  the  delay  in  the  calling  of  that  constituent  assembly. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Yes ;  that  is  so.  That  is  just  one  of  the  reasons  for  which 
they  became  restless. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  of  the  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion ?    Were  you  in  Petrograd  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  was  in  Petrograd. 

Mr.  Humes.  Will  you  just  describe  what  took  place  at  that  time  is 
you  saw  it? 

Mr.  Reed.  Why,  yes.  You  see,  I  will  have  to  go  back  just  fori 
moment.  During  the  democratic  conference  held  in  Petrograd,  which 
I  believe  was  financed  by  Col.  Thompson,  of  the  American  Red  Croa^ 
which  at  any  rate  the  American  Red  Cross  at  that  time  was  uphold- 
ing— I  am  not  sure  about  it  financing,  but  I  have  been  told  on  var 
good  authority  that  the  Red  Cross  was  cooperating  in  every  way  wm 
the  Kerensky  government ;  this  was  just  after  the  Korniloff  revolt- 
the  democratic  conference  voted  one  night  to  have  a  representatifl 
assembly  and  that  the  propertied  classes  should  not  have  any  votes  in 
it.    It  was  a  pretty  democratic  affair. 

Mr.  Humes.  Can  you  give  us  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Reed.  It  was  the  middle  of  September.  The  moderate  Socialist 
leaders  hurried  to  the  Winter  Palace,  and  they  said  that  this  thine 
was  getting  quite  serious ;  that  it  was  going  to  split  all  Russia  in  hatt. 
Kerensky  declared  if  the  propertied  classes  were  not  admitted,  he 
would  resign ;  he  said  that  everything  was  going  to  the  devil  and  the 
Germans  were  landing,  or  supposed  to  be  landing;  so  his  spokesmen 
went  back  to  this  democratic  conference  and  said  that  there  must  not 
be  a  representative  assembly  without  representation  of  the  propertied  1 
classes,  or  the  whole  government  would  fall.  So  the  moderate  So-  ; 
cialists  managed  to  swing  the  delegates  in  the  voting  in  favor  of  \ 
admitting  the  propertied  classes,  the  very  people  who  had  been  back* 
ing  Korniloff.  The  Bolsheviki  were  for  an  all-Socialist  government, 
and  they  declared  that  this  was  a  trick,  so  that  they  walked  out  and 
called  for  a  congress  of  Soviets,  of  workers'  and  soldiers'  deputies,  to 
meet  in  October.  This  congress  should  have  been  called  in  September, 
according  to  the  soviet  constitution,  but  the  Kerensky  crowd—I 
mean  the  representatives  of  the  moderate  Socialists — refused  to  call 
this  congress.  The  moderate  Socialists  were  not  going  to  call  this 
congress  if  they  could  avoid  it,  because  the  Soviets  had  been  becoming 
one  bv  one  Bolsheviki. 

Mr.  Humes,  When  had  the  First  All-Russian  Soviet  met? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  was  in  June. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  only  requirement  was  that  that    , 
should  meet  twice  a  year  i 

Mr.  Reed.  No;  every  three  months.     The  second  congress  should   i 
have  been  held  three  months  later. 

Mr.  Humes.  All  right:  proceed.  J 

Mr.  Reed.  As  the  day  approached  for  the  meeting  of  this  congress  J 
of  the  Soviets,  not  only  the  government  opposed  it  but  all  the  moderate  J 
Socialist  leaders,  who  had  been  losing  their  constituents  to  the  Bol 
sheviki.     It  soon  became  evident  that  either  the  soviet  would  nwd 
and  declare  that  the  provisional  government  did  not  represeDt  tto 
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and  take  over  the  government  themselves,  and  the  provisional 
ment  would  resign,  or  else  there  would  be  a  fight  between 
o.  That  strife  between  the  provisional  government  and  the 
of  soldiers'  and  workers'  deputies  had  been  going  on  for  a 
year.  There  were  two  governments  existing  in  Bussia. 
,  the  congress  of  the  Soviets  was  to  meet  November  7.  On  the 
of  November  5  the  Kerensky  government — well,  there  are 
details  in  that  story,  one  the  formation  of  the  military  revo- 
ry  committee.  The  Kerensky  government,  knowing  that  the 
>n  of  Petrograd  was  all  Bolshevik,  had  ordered  it  out  of  the 
spite  of  the  will  of  the  soldiers'  committees.  The  garrison  did 
nt  to  leave  without  being  sure  of  the  regiments  that  were  corn- 
take  their  places,  that  they  should  be  composed  of  soldiers  who 
>e  trusted  to  preserve  the  revolution ;  and  if  they  left  they  did 
>w  what  reaction  there  might  be.  So  that  this  strife  between 
o visional  government  and  the  military  revolutionary  com- 
which  represented  the  Petrograd  garrison,  became  very  severe,. 
lally  came  to  an  open  clash;  the  military  revolutionary  com- 
leclared  that  it  would  not  obey  the  provisional  government  until 
representation  in  the  general  staff.  The  Kerensky  govern- 
on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  November,  sent  a  general  to  the 
7  Institute  to  say  that  he  would  grant  this  representation,  and 
fen.  Manikoffsky  revoked  that  offer  of  Kerensky  himself  at 
k  in  the  morning.  The  next  night  Kerensky  sent  regiments  of 
to  close  down  the  Bolshevik  newspapers,  and  issued  warrants 
st  for  the  soviet  leaders.  The  next  day,  of  course,  the  gar- 
athered  around  the  soviet,  and  that  night  the  Pavloff  regi- 
vhich  was  on  duty  at  the  general  staff,  heard  the  general  staff 
g  up  plans  for  the  surrounding  of  the  Smolny  Institute  and  the 
al  of  the  Soviets.  The  Pavloff  regiment  decided  that  they 
*>  take  things  into  their  own  hands,  and  their  committee  met, 
2V  decided  to  arrest  the  ministers;  they  did  arrest  them  and 
tern  to  the  Smolny  Institute,  and  the  Bolsheviki  who  were 
?  there  said,  "We  do  not  want  anybody  arrested.  This  is 
ure.  Nobody  has  done  anything  to  us  yet " ;  and  they  released 
listers,  and  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  military  committee 
elusive,  indisputable  evidence  that  warrants  had  already  been 
for  the  arrest  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky  and  all  the  others,  and 
at  out  detachments  from  the  garrison  to  seize  and  hold  all  the 
al  points  of  the  city.  The  Soviets  met  that  night  and  decided 
me  the  government  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Russia,  of 
they  claimed  that  they  were  the  true  representatives,  repre- 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  Winter  Palace  fell,  under 
dment,  at  11  o'clock. 

Iumes.  Was  that  at  night  or  in  the  daytime  ? 
Reed.  At  night ;  and  from  that  time  on  the  movement  spread 
>st  identical  form  with  almost  identical  results  practically  all 
issia,  and  also  all  over  Siberia. 

Iumes.  How  much  blood  was  shed  and  how  much  rioting  and 
ich  disorder  was  there  in  the  fall  of  the  Winter  Palace,  or  in 
ing  over  of  the  government? 

Iked.  I  know  that  the  chief  of  the  militia — that  is,  of  the  city 
—was  shot  when  he  was  trying  to  arrest  the  editors  of  Bolshfr- 
iers.    Somebody  shot  him. 
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In  the  taking  of  the  Winter  Palace  there  were  11  men  killed  on  the 
side  of  the  Bolsheviki,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  fighting— I  wis 
there  all  the  time — I  could  not  find  any  further  casualties.  There 
was  not  one  man  killed  of  the  people  defending  the  palace.  That  wig 
11  men  killed  in  the  taking  of  the  Winter  Palace. 

When  they  arrested  the  junkers,  the  officer  cadet*,  who  were  de- 
fending the  Winter  Palace,  they  let  them  go.  I  saw  the  red  guards 
come  out  with  them,  armed,  under  arrest,  and  they  brought  them  to 
the  door  and  said,  "  Will  you  take  up  arms  any  more  against  the 
risen  people?  "  The  junkers  answered,  "  No,"  and  they  were  allowed 
to  go  free. 

Four  days  later  those  same  junkers  went  down  and  captured  the 
telephone  station,  and  they  were  again  taken  prisoner,  and  this  time, 
owing  to  the  intervention  of  Albert  Rhys  Williams,  they  were  re- 
leased again.  They  were  asked  again  if  they  would  take  up  arms, 
and  they  again  said  no,  and  they  were  disarmed  and  sent  off. 
Mr.  Humes.  Each  time  they  were  disarmed? 
Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  No ;  the  first  time  they  were  not  disarmed,  did 
you  not  say? 
Mr.  Reed.  Yes ;  they  were  disarmed  both  times. 
When  the  Cossacks  came  up  from  the  south  these  same  junkers 
came  out  and  joined  Kerensky,  after  having  given  their  parole  twice 
not  to  do  so,  and  this  time  about  20  of  them  were  killed. 

Senator  Wolcott.  How  many  were  there  defending  the  Winter 
Palace? 

Mr.  Reed.  There  were  about  250  of  them.  When  the  ministers 
were  arrested  they  were  taken  on  foot  to  Peter  and  Paul  Fortress, 
and  there  were  three  attempts  by  the  crowd  on  the  street  to  lynch 
them — this  was  after  midnight—but  they  were  defended  by  the 
Kronstadt  sailors,  and  none  of  them  were  killed. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  Kerensky  officials  were  in  the  Winter  Palace, 
were  they  not? 
Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  Kerensky  himself  in  there? 
Mr.  Reed.  No;  Kerensky  escaped  to  the  front  in  the  morning- 
early  that  morning — before  things  happened ;  he  wTent  down  to  the 
front  and  tried  to  raise  an  army. 

But  there  is  another  point  that  ought  to  be  cleared  up  here,  be- 
cause it  will  probably  reappear  over  and  over,  and  that  is  about  the 
so-called  rape  of  the  woman's  battalion  which  was  defending  the 
Winter  Palace.  I  took  particular  pains  to  verify  that,  and  I  have  also 
a  report  on  that  from  the  anti-Bolshevik  commission  which  was  sent 
to  Levashovo  to  investigate.  The  woman's  battalion  found  itself  in 
the  Winter  Palace.  It  was  asked  to  swear  allegiance  to  Kerensky. 
There  was  only  a  very  small  force  there,  just  about  250  of  these 
women,  and  200  junkers;  and  the  junkers  locked  the  woman's  bat- 
talion in  the  back  of  the  palace  so  that  nothing  would  happen  to  the 
women.  They  were  locked  clown  in  the  cellar  there,  and  the  Bolshe- 
viki, the  Red  Guards,  after  they  came  into  the  Winter  Palace,  looked 
all  around,  and  they  thought  there  might  be  junkers  hiding  down 
there,  and  they  opened  the  door  and  saw  this  woman's  battalion,  and 
they  did  not  want  to  hurt  them,  nobody  was  very  hot  at  that  time* 
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people  and  take  over  the  government  themselves,  and  the  provisional 
government  would  resign,  or  else  there  would  be  a  fight  between 
the  two.  That  strife  between  the  provisional  government  and  the 
Soviets  of  soldiers'  and  workers'  deputies  had  been  going  on  for  a 
whole  year.     There  were  two  governments  existing  in  Russia. 

Now,  the  congress  of  the  Soviets  was  to  meet  Noveml>er  7.  On  the 
night  of  November  5  the  Kerensky  government — well,  there  are 
several  details  in  that  story,  one  the  formation  of  the  military  revo- 
lutionary committee.  The  Kerenskv  government,  knowing  that  the 
garrison  of  Petrograd  was  all  Bolshevik,  had  ordered  it  out  of  the 
city,  in  spite  of  the  will  of  the  soldiers'  committees.  The  garrison  did 
not  want  to  leave  without  being  sure  of  the  regiments  that  were  com- 
ing: to  take  their  places,  that  they  should  be  composed  of  soldiers  who 
?ould  be  trusted  to  preserve  the  revolution;  and  if  they  left  they  did 
not  know  what  reaction  there  might  be.  So  that  this  strife  between 
the  provisional  government  and  the  military  revolutionary  com- 
mittee, which  represented  the  Petrograd  garrison,  became  very  severe, 
md  finally  came  to  an  open  clash;  the  military  revolutionary  com- 
nittee  declared  that  it  would  not  obey  the  provisional  government  until 
it  had  representation  in  the  general  staff.  The  Kerensky  govern- 
ment, on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  Noveml>er,  sent  a  general  to  the 
Smolny  Institute  to  say  that  he  would  grant  this  representation,  and 
;hen  Gen.  Manikoffsky  revoked  that  offer  of  Kerensky  himself  at 
I  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  next  night  Kerensky  sent  regiments  of 
;roops  to  close  down  the  Bolshevik  newspapers,  and  issued  warrants 
)f  arrest  for  the  soviet  leaders.  The  next  day,  of  course,  the  gar- 
ison  gathered  around  the  soviet,  and  that  night  the  Pavloff  regi- 
nent,  which  was  on  duty  at  the  general  staff,  heard  the  general  staff 
Irawing  up  plans  for  the  surrounding  of  the  Smolny  Institute  and  the 
lispersal  of  the  Soviets.  The  Pavlotf  regiment  decided  that  they 
>ught  to  take  things  into  their  own  hands,  and  their  committee  met, 
ind  they  decided  to  arrest  the  ministers;  they  did  arrest  them  and 
ook  them  to  the  Smolny  Institute,  and  the  Bolshevik i  who  were 
neeting  there  said,  "We  do  not  want  anybody  arrested.  This  is 
premature.  Nobody  has  done  anything  to  us  yet v:  and  they  released 
he  ministers,  and  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  military  committee 
^ot  conclusive,  indisputable  evidence  that  warrants  had  already  been 
ssued  for  the  arrest  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky  and  all  the  others,  and 
hey  sent  out  detachments  from  the  garrison  to  seize  and  hold  all  the 
rincipal  points  of  the  city.  The  Soviets  met  that  night  and  decided 
o  assume  the  government  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Russia,  of 
^hich  they  claimed  that  they  were  the  true  representatives,  repre- 
snting  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  Winter  Palace  fell,  under 
ombardment,  at  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  that  at  night  or  in  the  daytime  ? 

Mr.  Heed.  At  night ;  and  from  that  time  on  the  movement  spread 
n  almost  identical  form  with  almost  identical  results  practically  all 
>ver  Russia,  and  also  all  over  Siberia. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  much  blood  was  shed  and  how  much  rioting  and 
tow  much  disorder  was  there  in  the  fall  of  the  Winter  Palace,  or  in 
he  taking  over  of  the  government? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  know  that  the  chief  of  the  militia — that  is,  of  the  city 
lilitia — was  shot  when  he  was  trying  to  arrest  the  editors  of  Bolshe- 
ik  papers.    Somebody  shot  him. 
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In  the  taking  of  the  Winter  Palace  there  were  11  men  killed  on  the 
side  of  the  Bolsheviki,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  fighting— I  wis 
there  all  the  time — I  could  not  find  any  further  casualties.  Then 
was  not  one  man  killed  of  the  people  defending  the  palace.  That  wm 
11  men  killed  in  the  taking  of  the  Winter  Palace. 

When  they  arrested  the  junkers,  the  officer  cadet*,  who  were  de- 
fending the  Winter  Palace,  they  let  them  go.  I  saw  the  red  guanb 
come  out  with  them,  armed,  under  arrest,  and  they  brought  them  to 
the  door  and  said,  "  Will  you  take  up  arms  any  more  against  the 
risen  people?  "  The  junkers  answered,  "  No,"  and  they  were  allowed 
to  go  free. 

Four  days  later  those  same  junkers  went  down  and  captured  the 
telephone  station,  and  they  were  again  taken  prisoner,  and  this  time, 
owing  to  the  intervention  of  Albert  Rhys  Williams,  they  were  re- 
leased again.  They  were  asked  again  if  they  would  take  up  arms, 
and  they  again  saicl  no,  and  they  were  disarmed  and  sent  off. 

Mr.  Humes.  Each  time  they  were  disarmed? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  No ;  the  first  time  they  were  not  disarmed,  did 
you  not  say  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes ;  they  were  disarmed  both  times. 

When  the  Cossacks  came  up  from  the  south  these  same  junkers 
came  out  and  joined  Kerensky,  after  having  given  their  parole  twice 
not  to  do  so,  and  this  time  about  20  of  them  were  killed. 

Senator  Wolcott.  How  many  were  there  defending  the  Winter 
Palace  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  There  were  about  250  of  them.  When  the  ministers 
were  arrested  they  were  taken  on  foot  to  Peter  and  Paul  Fortress, 
and  there  were  three  attempts  by  the  crowd  on  the  street  to  lynch 
them — this  was  after  midnight — but  they  were  defended  by  the 
Kronstadt  sailors,  and  none  of  them  were  killed. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  Kerensky  officials  were  in  the  Winter  Palace, 
were  they  not? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  Kerensky  himself  in  there? 

Mr.  Reed.  No;  Kerensky  escaped  to  the  front  in  the  morning- 
early  that  morning — before  things  happened ;  he  went  down  to  the 
front  and  tried  to  raise  an  army. 

But  there  is  another  point  that  ought  to  be  cleared  up  here,  be- 
cause it  will  probably  reappear  over  and  over,  and  that  is  about  the 
so-called  rape  of  the  woman's  battalion  which  was  defending  the 
Winter  Palace.  I  took  particular  pains  to  verify  that,  and  I  have  also 
a  report  on  that  from  the  anti-Bolshevik  commission  which  was  sent 
to  Levashovo  to  investigate.  The  woman's  battalion  found  itself  in 
the  Winter  Palace.  It  was  asked  to  swear  allegiance  to  Kerensky. 
There  was  only  a  very  small  force  there,  just  about  250  of  these 
women,  and  200  junkers;  and  the  junkers  locked  the  woman's  bat- 
talion in  the  back  of  the  palace  so  that  nothing  would  happen  to  the 
women.  They  were  locked  down  in  the  cellar  there,  and  the  Bolshe- 
viki, the  Red  Guards,  after  they  came  into  the  Winter  Palace,  looked 
all  around,  and  they  thought  there  might  be  junkers  hiding  down 
there,  and  they  opened  the  door  and  saw  this  woman's  battalion,  and 
they  did  not  want  to  hurt  them,  nobody  was  very  hot  at  that  tim& 
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e  Red  Guards  said, "  What  shall  we  do  with  these  people  ? "  They 
Id  not  get  the  women  to  go  out  of  the  place ;  they  were  afraid 
t  they  were  going  to  be  murdered;  so  that  finally  the  Red  Guards 
it  and  got  a  neutral  officer  of  a  certain  regiment,  who  had  not 
led  the  Bolsheviki,  but  who  was  considered  an  nonest  sort  of 
ow,  and  he  told  the  women  that  he  was  not  a  Bolshevik,  and  he 
ild  see  that  they  were  treated  fairly.  Most  of  them  were  carried 
the  Finland  station  and  sent  to  Levashovo;  but  many  of  them 
ited  to  stay  in  town,  and  the  Bolsheviki  walked  around  with 
m  almost  all  night,  looking  for  some  place  to  put  them,  and 
dly  found  a  place  to  put  tnem,  and  three  weeks  later  all  the 
nen  were  brought  into  town,  and  they  were  given  civilian  clothes 
L  disbanded  as  a  regiment. 

lie  reports  were  that  a  great  many  of  these  women  had  been 
Lated,  and  that  some  of  them  were  thrown  out  of  windows,  and 
t  four  of  them  had  committed  suicide.  The  report  to  the  Duma 
Petrograd— which  was  against  the  Bolsheviki — was  that  one 
nan  had  evidently  been  violated.  No  women  had  been  killed :  no 
nen  had  been  thrown  out  of  a  window ;  and  one  woman  only  nad 
unitted  suicide,  and  she  left  a  note  in  which  she  said  that  she  had 
a  disappointed  in  her  ideals. 

fr.  Humes.  You  heard  about  the  deaths  in  this  woman's  battalion, 
Reed.    Whom  did  you  find  in  Russia  that  had  formerly  been 
dents  in  the  United  States,  and  what  were  their  names? 
Ir.  Reed.  I  found  quite  a  lot  of  people,  but  I  do  not  remember  all 
heir  names.     I  will  tell  you  what  I  can  think  of. 
Tr.  Humes.  As  far  as  you  can  remember. 
[r.  Reed.  Shatoff. 

[r.  Humes.  When  had  he  been  in  the  United  States? 
Tr.  Reed.  He  went  back  at  the  beginning  of  the  Kerensky  revo- 
on. 

[r.  Humes.  How  long  had  he  been  here  ?• 
[r.  Reed.  I  think  a  couple  of  years, 
[r.  Humes.  .He  was  a  Kussian,  was  he  not? 
[r.  Reed.  Yes;  he  was  a  Russian, 
[r.  Humes.  Who  else  ? 

[r.  Reed.  Then  there  was  a  man  named  Petrovsky. 
Tr.  Humes.  Was  he  a  Russian? 
[r.  Reed.  Yes. 

fr.  Humes.  Where  did  he  live  ? 

fr.  Reed.  I  do  not  know  where  he  lived.  I  met  him  in  New  York, 
I  am  pretty  sure  he  did  not  live  there.  I  met  him  before.  He  was 
•tically  the  only  one  that  I  had  met  before. 

[r.  Humes.  Do  vou  know  how  long  he  had  been  in  the  United 
es? 

t.  Reed.  About  four  or  five  years,  I  should  say,  maybe  longer. 
t.  Humes.  He  was  a  Russian,  was  he? 
'r.  Reed.  He  was  a  Russian. 

"r.  Humes.  What  was  his  correct  name?  Did  he  have  another 
e? 

i\  Reed.  I  think  he  had  another  name.     All  Russian  revolutionists 
5  other  namesL  everyone  of  them. 
r.  Humes.  What  was  his  other  name  ? 
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Mr.  Reed.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Humes.  Who  else? 

Mr.  Reed.  George  Melnichansky. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  did  he  live  in  the  United  States  I 

Mr.  Reed.  Bayonne,  N".  J. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  had  he  been  here  ? 

Mr.  Seed.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  his  other  name  ? 

Mr.  Seed.  Melcher.  He  changed  it  because  no  one  could  pro- 
nounce it. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  he  a  Russian? 

Mr.  Seed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Who  else  ? 

Mr.  Seed.  Of  course  there  was  Trotzky,  but  Trotzky  was  only  here 
about  a  year;  and  Seinstein,  and  Zorin,  who  was  commissar  of  posts 
and  telegraphs. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  his  other  name? 

Mr.  Reed.  Gumberg. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  he  a  Russian  ? 

Mr.  Seed.  He  is  a  Russian  Jew. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  had  he  been  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Seed.  I  think  he  was  only  here  a  few  months;  I  am  not  sure. 
I  know  he  can  hardly  speak  English  at  all. 

Mr.  Humes.  Go  on ;  who  else! 

Mr.  Seed.  Manvinin,  who  was  a  Russian  business  man  here. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  his  other  name? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  all,  I  think.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fighting  at  all. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  he  a  Russian? 

•  Mr.  Seed.  He  was  a  Sussian.  He  was  mayor  of  the  town  of 
Sestroretzk  under  the  Bolsheviki.  He  was  primarily  a  mechanic  and 
manufacturer. 

Mr.  Humes.  Who  else? 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  Alexander  Gumberg,  the  man  who  got  the  Sisson 
documents  for  Sisson. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  his  position  over  there  in  the  government? 

Mr.  Reed.  He  did  not  have  any  position  in  the  government. 

Mr.  Humes.  Who  else  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  am  not  saying  all  these  people  had  positions  in  the 
government.    Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Humes.  Confine  it  to  the  ones  who  had  some  position  with  the 
government. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  could  confine  it  to  Trotsky,  Reinstein,  Zorin,  and 
I  think  that  is  all. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  you  ever  come  in  contact  with  the  man  who 
is  the  head  of  the  Xicolai  Railroad  ?    What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Reed.  His  name  was  Krushinsky. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  he  from  America  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  No  ;  he  was  not.  I  will  tell  you  how  this  story  about 
Shatoff  came  to  be  told. 

Senator  Wolcott.  There  was  some  fellow  there  at  one  time  as  the 
head  of  that  railway,  according  to  a  witness  who  testified  here,  who 
was  very  familiar  with  New  York  and  the  island  and  Brooklyn. 
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Mr.  Reed.  Of  course,  a  man  who  comes  through  the  train  and  asks 
rou  for  your  passport  is  not  the  head  of  a  railway. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  witness  said  he  was. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  take  issue  with  the  witness,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 
[  think  it  is  a  natural  mistake,  because  every  American  that  came  to 
Petrograd  was  told  that  Shatoff  was  a  great  demon,  and  a  most  ter- 
rible anarchist,  etc.,  so  there  have  been  people  who  have  written 
magazine  articles  who  have  described  that  they  met  some  Russian 
from  the  East  Side  who  had  some  obscure  little  position — perhaps  he 
was  a  ticket  agent,  and  he  talked  about  New  York — and  they  put  the 
name  Shatoff  to  him.  This  Shatoff  who  was  talked  about  I  know 
intimately,  as  I  know  most  of  the  fellows  from  America  in  prominent 
positions  there. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  left  there,  I  think  you  said,  in  January. 

Mr.  Humes.  February  7. 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes ;  but  I  know  pretty  well  what  Shatoff  has  been  do- 
ing since  then. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  have  not  been  back  since  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  No  ;  but  Shatoff  was  not  the  man  to  put  in  charge  of  a 
railroad,  and  they  never  had  him  do  that.  You  can  look  in  Izvestija 
and  find  out  what  Shatoff  is  doing. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Was  he  ever  put  in  charge  of  the  Nicolai  Rail- 
road? 

Mr.  Reed.  Not  so  far  as  I  know.  I  think  everybody  knows  Shatoff 
and  what  he  was  doing. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Mr.  Humes,  did  not  a  witness  testify  here  that 
the  man  who  was  the  head  of  that  railroad  was  Shatoff? 

Mr.  Humes.  I  do  not  recall  what  the  name  was.  That  may  have 
been  the  name.  He  said  he  was  the  commissar  or  superintendent  of 
some  work  in  connection  with  that  line  of  railroad. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  seemed  to  be  boss  of  the  situation,  they  said. 

Mr.  Humes.  Who  else,  now  ?    Give  us  the  names  of  the  rest 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  point  I  wanted  to  make  was  that  the  man 
you  refer  to,  who  was  talked  about,  never  was  the  head  of  the  rail- 
road, as  you  said? 

Mr.  Reed.  Not  so  far  as  I  know;  and  I  am  sure  he  could  not  be. 
His  whole  job  was  in  another  direction. 

Mr.  Humes.  There  might  be  some  other  Shatoff. 

Mr.  Reed.  There  might  be  some  other  Shatoff,  although  I  do  not 
know.  Then,  there  was  a  man,  as  I  said — this  is  connected  with  the 
government,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes;  connected  with  the  government 

Mr.  Reed.  There  was  a  man  named  Meshkovsky. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  his  other  name  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  remember.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  knew  it 
or  not 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  he  a  Russian  or  a  Russian  Jew  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  A  Russian. 

Mr.  Humes.  Who  else?    Just  go  right  down  the  list. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  have  not  got  any  list. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  have  in  your  mind,  probably? 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  every  once  in  a  while  people  would  come  there. 
There  was  a  fellow  that  I  knew  who  used  to  call  himself  Eddie. 
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That  is  all  I  knew  about  him.  He  came  as  the  representative  of 
the  soviet  of  Kharkoff,  which  is  away  down  in  the  south.  Almost 
every  small  soviet  in  the  industrial  districts  throughout  Russia 
had  some  fellow  who  had  been  in  America.  I  know  another  one  also— 
although  I  did  not  know  him  when  I  came  there — Voskoff ,  who  was 
the  organizer  of  the  carpenters'  union  in  America  and  did  a  tre- 
mendous work  organizing  a  government  arms  factory  just  outside 
of  Petrograd. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  his  other  name? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  all  I  knew. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  were  his  headquarters? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  think  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  was  a  Russian,  was  he? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  he  naturalized  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  he  was  a  very 
marvelous  organizer. 

Mr.  Humes.  Among  the  commissars  in  Petrograd,  how  many  of 
them  had  been  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Reed.  You  mean  the  council  of  people's  commissars? 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes ;  the  council  of  people's  commissars. 

Mr.  Reed.  Only  one ;  Trotzky ,  I  think. 

Mr.  Humes.  Trotzky  was  the  only  one  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  So  far  as  I  can  remember.  If  you  will  prompt,  probably 
I  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  Humes.  Have  you  a  complete  list  of  them? 

Mr.  Reed.  Of  the  council  of  commissars? 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reed.  Not  at  this  moment.  I  can  work  it  out  in  a  few  mo- 
ments without  any  trouble. 

Mr.  Humes.  Will  you  make  a  list  and  hand  it  to  us  this  afternoon! 
I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  now. 

Mr.  Reed.  Surely. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Who  was  the  commissar  of  the  northern  Petro- 
grad commune? 

Mr.  Reed.  At  the  present  time? 

Senator  Wolcott.  Who  was  when  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Reed.  There  was  no  such  thing  when  I  was  there.  That  was 
established  afterwards;  it  was  established  in  about  April,  I  think: 
April  or  May. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  who  he  was? 

Mr.  Reed.  Zinoviev.  I 

Senator  Wolcott.  My  recollection  is  that  some  witness  testified  wko  \ 
he  was,  and,  as  I  remember,  he  was  secretary  to  Mr.  Robins.  j 

Mr.  Reed.  Zorin  was  meant.  Zorin  may  have  been  chief  commissar  \ 
of  the  northern  commune  at  one  time.  Zorin  is  the  man  whose  name  J 
I  said  was  Gumberg ;  but,  of  course,  it  was  his  brother  who  was  work-  j 
ing  with  Robins.  And  that  Gumberg  was  not  working  with  Raymond  I 
Robins  at  that  time ;  he  was  translator  to  Sisson. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  had  he  been  secretary  to  Robins,  before  or  aftof 
he  became  engaged  by  Sisson  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Before. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  Sisson  go  to  Russia  ? 
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Mr.  Reed.  Sisson  turned  up  there — let  me  see — the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, I  believe ;  I  think  just  about  the  middle  of  December. 

Mr.  Humes.  December,  1917? 

Mr.  Reed.  Probably. 

Mr.  Humes.  Well,  December,  1917. 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes?  sure. 

Mr.  Humes.  Prior  to  that  time  Gumberg  had  been  secretary  to 
Robins? 

Mr.  Reed.  Translator,  not  secretary. 

Mr.  Humes.  Well,  emploved  by  him  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Of  coupfee  I  do  not  want  to  comment  on  Mr.  Robins'? 
or  Mr.  Sisson's  personal  affairs  in  regard  to  Gumberg,  but  that  is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  Humes.  We  are  only  trying  to  identify  the  man,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  Mr.  Reed,  during  the  period  from  the  November 
revolution  up  until  you  left,  on  the  7th  of  February,  what  was  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  Petrograd  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  in  order  to  tell  you  that  I  will  have  to  tell  what  it 
was  like  at  the  end  of  the  Kerensky  regime. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  did. 

Mr.  Reed.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  thought  you  covered  that.  I  asked  you  some  time 
ago,  I  think. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  did  not  ask  me  that.  You  asked  me  what  it  was 
like  when  I  arrived  in  Petrograd. 

Mr.  Humes.  Just  go  on  and  tell  us  what  the  condition  was  from  the 
time  you  arrived  up  until  the  revolution,  and  then  tell  us  what  the 
condition  was  during  the  revolution  and  up  until  the  time  that  vou 
left. 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  the  last  month  of  the  Kerensky  regime  was  marked 
first  by  the  falling  off  of  the  bread  supply  from  2  pounds  a  day  to  1 
pound,  to  half  a  pound,  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and,  the  final  week, 
no  bread  at  all.  Holdups  and  crime  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
you  could  hardly  walk  down  the  streets.  The  papers  were  full  of  it. 
Not  only  had  the  government  broken  down,  but  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment had  absolutely  broken  down.  The  city  militia  was  quite  dis- 
organized and  up  in  the  air,  and  the  street -cleaning  apparatus  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing  had  broken  down.  The  cooperative  distribution 
of  food  had  broken  down — milk  and  everything  of  that  sort. 

The  first  five  nights  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution  were  marked  by 
an  utter  absence  of  crime  of  any  kind.  It  was  probably  the  most 
orderly  time  there  has  ever  been  in  Petrograd,  because  the  streets  were 
patroled  by  patrols  of  rod  guards  and  soldiers  who  were  fired  by  a 
certain  kind  of  idealism. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  you  say  the  first 
Bve  days  of  the  revolution.  You  mean  the  five  days  following  the 
success  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  I  assume. 

Mr.  Reed.  No;  because  for  two  or  three  weeks  it  did  not  succeed. 

There  were  counter  revolutions  in  the  beginning,  and  it  was  not 

mtirely  successful  the  night  that  the  Winter  Palace  fell. 

Mr.  Humes.  Five  nights  following  the  fall  of  the  Winter  Palace? 

Mr.  Reed.  Including  the  fall  of  the  Winter  Palace.     After  that 

lungs  settled  down  to  normal — well,  no.    I  will  withdraw  that  and 
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say  that  for  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  Bolshevik  regime  the  city  wis 
excellently  policed  and  excellent  order  was  kept  in  it. 

After  that  time  several  factors  entered  into  the  situation,  and  one 
•of  them  was  the  wine  riots.  The  soldiers  of  certain  regiments  got 
on  to  the  fact  that  there  were  wine  cellars,  and  telephone  message 
were  sent  to  the  barracks  and  also  notes  were  sent  to  the  barracks 
saying  where  these  wine  cellars  were,  and  I  think  a  few  of  tbon 
provocateur  notes  declared  that  the  soldiers  should  go  and  get  the 
wine  in  the  various  places.  Well,  it  was  very  cold,  and  these  soldien 
were  out  on  the  streets  most  of  the  time  fighting,  etc.,  and  the? 
yielded  to  temptation — some  of  them — and  broke  into  the  wine  cel- 
lars. For  about  two  weeks  you  would  hear  of  a  sudden  in  the 
night  a  terrible  crash — somebody  would  smash  a  window  in— and 
the  soldiers  would  go  in  and  pass  out  the  bottles,  and  there  would  be 
a  crowd  of  about  200  soldiers  around  the  wine  cellars,  and  they  would 
.drink  this  wine  and  go  around  town  firing  off  guns  in  the  air.  They 
did  some  damage,  but  it  was  very  inconsiderable. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  understood  you  a  moment  ago  to  say  that  there  wis 
very  little  disorder  and  everything  was  quiet  after  those  first  three 
weeks.  Now  vou  have  said  that  the  soldiers  were  on  the  streets 
fighting  all  the  time,  and  consequently  they  wanted  the  wine.  Now, 
suppose  we  reach  an  understanding  about  that. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  am  not  talking  about  civil  war;  I  am  talking  about 
crime ;  I  am  talking  about  unlicensed  crime — holding  up  people  and 
shooting  them.  I  am  not  talking  about  two  armed  forces  fighting 
<each  other.  There  were  no  houses  robbed  and  no  hold-ups.  I  am 
not  talking  about  civil  war. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  there  was  fighting  on  the  streets  all  the  time! 

Mr.  Reed.  No  ;  there  was  not  fighting  on  the  streets  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Humes.     To  what  extent  was  there  fighting? 

Mr.  Reed.  There  was  only  fighting  to  this  extent.  There  was 
lighting  on  the  day  of  the  fall  of  the  Winter  Palace,  that  is  one  day, 
that  was  Wednesday.  There  was  fighting  the  following  Sunday 
and  the  following  Monday,  when  the  junkers  made  a  counter-revolu- 
tion. There  was  fighting  the  following  Tuesday  at  night,  and  Wed- 
nesday morning  when  Kerensky's  army  was  reported  to  be  4  mSeB 
from  the  city  and  coming  in. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  it  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  No,  it  was  not ;  but  that  was  the  rumor.  It  was  8  mita 
from  the  city. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  was  the  result  of  a  false  rumor  as  to  the  locatka 
of  the  troops  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  The  point  is  that  a  lot  of  people  rose,  thinking  that  In 
was  ( oniing  in.  and  it  upset  affairs. 

Mr.  Humes.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  Soviets  stopped  the  wine  pogroms  themselves, 
sent  first  the  Kronstadt  sailors  and  tried  to  stop  the  looting  of 
wine  cellars  by  argument,  and  they  also  made  speeches  about  it 
the  Soviets,  and  they  published  proclamations,  etc.,  and  so  on,  i 
they  kept  that  up  for  about  two  weeks;  but  the  plundering  of  t 
wine  cellars  still  continued,  especially  by  two  regiments — the  low 
element  of  the  regiments — so  the  Soviets  saw  that  something  had 
he  done  immediately.    They  took  a  vote  on  the  use  of  force  in ' 
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central  executive  committee  of  the  Soviets,  and  the  debate  lasted 
ibout  four  and  a  half  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  sent  out 
;rucks  with  machine  guns  strapped  on  them,  and  they  stopped  this 
business.  The  commissars  would  go  on  and  give  three  warnings  to 
he  men  who  were  looting  the  wine  cellars,  and  if  the  men  left  the 
wine  cellars,  the  commissars  would  go  in  and  smash  all  the  bottles 
>ut  in  the  street  and  let  the  wine  flow.  That  is  what  they  did  with 
;he  Winter  Palace  wine  cellar,  which  was  worth  about  $4,000,000,  and 
:hey  poured  the  wine  into  the  Neva.  If  the  soldiers  did  not  leave  the 
wine  cellars,  they  would  shoot. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  that  take  place  with  reference  to  the  revolu- 
:ion?  Was  that  at  the  end  of  the  three  weeks'  period  after  the  fall 
:>f  the  Winter  Palace? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  think  it  began — this  lasted  for  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  did  it  last  ?  Was  it  still  in  vogue  when  vou 
left? 

Mr.  Reed.  No  ;  it  had  been  stopped. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long? 

Mr.  Reed.  It  lasted  for  about  two  weeks  and  a  half,  because  the 
Soviets  could  not  get  their  minds  made  up  to  use  force  on  these  people; 
and  they  had  to  be  more  cr  less  careful  politically,  too,  because  they 
had  to  educate  everybody  to  this  revolution  and  see  that  the  wrong- 
doers were  punished. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  change  was  made  in  the  method  of  furnishing 
Food  to  the  population  when  the  Bolshevik  government  came  in  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Uf  course,  the  Kerensky  government  had  dropped  ojit 
without  leaving  any  resources  at  all  in  the  city,  or  supplies,  and  the 
aoviet  government  was  faced  with  strikes  in  all  the  ministries.  The 
employees  of  all  the  ministries  went  on  strike,  the  bank  clerks  went  on 
strike,  the  employees  of  large  business  houses^-clerks,  etc. — went  on 
3trike,  even  the  telephone  girls  went  on  strike  against  the  Bolsheviki ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  the  cooperative  associations  refused  to  pro- 
vision the  city  unless  the  Bolshevik  government  was  overthrown. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  Bolshevik  government  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  at  that  time  it  was  the  Bolshevik  government  for  a 
Few  days. 

Mr.  Humes.  This  was  before  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  though,  was 
It  not? 

Mr.  Reed.  No;  you  asked  me  what  happened  after  the  Bolshevik 
^evolution. 

Mr.  Humes.  Pardon  me.     I  wanted  to  locate  the  time.     Go  on. 

Mr.  Reed.  They  suspected  that  the  food  speculators  had  great  stores 
stored  away  in  the  city,  which  were  being  held  for  high  prices,  so  they 
*-ent  around  to  the  great  warehouses  which  had  been  reported,  to  find 
*ut  if  food  was  being  held,  and  as  there  was  a  desperate  emergency 
key  proceeded  to  take  this  food  and  distribute  it  to  the  people.  During 
ilTthe  time  I  was  there  under  the  soviet  government  there  was  never 
so  little  bread  as  there  had  been  in  the  last  week  or  week  and  a  half  of 
be  Kerensky  regime.  When  it  came  to  the  end  of  December  we  were 
iut  back  to  a  pound  and  a  half  a  day  again,  and  the  way  the  Soviets 
lid  it  was  very  interesting.  You  see,  it  was  an  emergency  govern- 
Dent,  without  the  possibility  of  using  the  government  machinery, 
fcecause  the  government  machinery  was  paralyzed.     They  could  not 
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depend  on  the  higher  officials,  but  only  on  the  organized  will  of  th< 
working  people.  So  they  closed  the  trans-Siberian  to  all  passengei 
traffic  for  24  days,  and  then  thev  got  13  trains,  and  they  got  the  shop 
committees  in  charge  of  the  different  factories  to  load  up  these  train; 
with  things  that  the  peasants  needed,  and  took  a  government  com 
mission  with  those  things — clothing,  implements,  and  everything  th< 
peasants  needed,  and  sent  them  out  to  exchange  these  articles  for  food 
because  the  Kerensky  government  money  was  not  worth  anything. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  did  they  get  this  clothing  and  these  commoditie? 
that  they  were  taking  out  to  trade  with  the  peasants  for  food  supplies! 

Mr.  Reed.  They  got  them  from  the  factory  workers. 

Mr.  Humes.  They  were  requisitioned? 

Mr.  Reed.  They  were  requisitioned. 

Mr.  Humes.  Had  those  factories  been  nationalized  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  a  great  many  of  them  had  practically  been  na- 
tionalized. That  is  to  say,  the  owners  had  fled  away  six  or  eight 
months  before  and  the  workmen  had  continued  them.  I  know  sev- 
eral factories  that  were  operated  that  way.  The  workmen  continued 
to  manufacture  after  the  factories  were  officially  shut  down.  The 
owners  had  left  for  foreign  parts. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  effect,  they  simply  requisitioned  or  confiscated 
enough  material  for  those  13  trains  that  were  sent  out.  They  were 
sent  out  into  Siberia  or  the  interior,  and  took  that  stuff  to  the  peas- 
ants and  traded  that  stuff  to  the  peasants  for  supplies,  which  they 
brought  back  into  Petrograd  for  the  feeding  of  the  people. 

•Mr.  Reed.  Not  only  that,  but  for  the  government  of  Samara  and 
the  government  of  Tambov  and  other  Provinces  where  famine  was 
threatening. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  they  take  any  of  those  things  from  stores! 

Mr.  Reed.  No;  this  was  a  pure  cooperation  of  the  factory  shop 
committee  in  the  factories  to  get  together  all  things  that  they  had 
manufactured.  At  that  time  they  did  not  touch  anything  in  the 
stores. 

Mr.  Humes.  Are  there  textile  mills  in  Petrograd  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  when  they  got  this  foodstuff,  how  was  it  issued! 

Mr.  Reed.  It  was  issued  by  bread  cards  from  the  special  food  com- 
mittee. At  that  time  the  special  food  committee  started  to  strike; 
but  they  happened  to  remember  that  they  themselves  would  starve, 
so  they  decided  to  go  on  working. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  was  the  population  divided,  if  at  all,  for  the 
purpose  of  issuing  this  food? 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  every  citizen  at  that  time  was  given  the  ordinary 
food  cards,  such  as  were  in  use  in  every  country  in  war  time.  That, 
of  course,  was  a  government  measure,  but  it  had  been  carried  far* 
ther. 

Mr.  Humes.  They  gave  those  cards  to  all  the  people? 

Mr.  Reed.  To  all  the  people  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  subsequent  to  that  time,  and  while  you 
there,  were  the  decrees  issued  dividing  the  population  into  elf 
for  the  purpose  of  provisioning?  ^  . 

Mr.  Reed.  No  ;  it  was  not  necessary  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  Subsequently,  however,  that  was  done,  was  it  aotf-1 
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Mr.  Reed.  I  believe  it  was.    I  have  seen  the  decree. 
Mr.  Humes.  And  the  people  were  divided  into  four  classes,  accord- 
tg*  to  their  business  or  standing  in  the  community,  as  viewed  by  the 
>vernment? 
Mr.  Heed.  No;  according  to  their  usefulness  and  their  need.    You 

low,  the  people  that  did  the  least 

Mr.  Humes.  The  usefulness  was  determined  by  the  government  ? 

Mr.  Seed.  The  people  that  got  the  least  food 

Mr.  Humes.  They  were  arbitrarily  classified  according  to  their 
leged  usefulness  into  four  classes? 

Mr.  Reed.  And  the  members  of  the  government  got  the  least  food, 
>u  will  notice  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  have  not  seen  any  evidence  of  that. 
Mr.  Reed.  You  will  notice  it  in  the  degree. 

Mr.  Humes.  We  will  get  to  that  after  a  little  while.    Now,  that  all 
ippened  ? 
Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  So  you  do  not  know  how  it  worked  out  in  practice? 
Mr.  Reed.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  see  any  starvation  in  Petrograd  while  you 
ere  there  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  food  was  not  so  easy  to  get. 
Mr.  Humes.  Any  starvation? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  have  never  seen  anv  actual  starvation.  I  have  seen 
dople  very  hungry.  There  is  no  cloubt  about  it.  I  have  been  very 
angry  myself. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  the  conditions  had  not  become  disturbed  when 
m  left? 
Mr.  Reed.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  there  any  pilfering  and  holdups  on  the  streets 
p  to  the  time  that  you  left? 

Mr.  Reed.  There  was  very  little  in  comparison  with  the  last  week 
f  the  Kerenskv  government.  You  might  also  say  that  the  city  was 
3out  as  orderly  as  it  had  ever  been.  There  was  really  very  strict 
olicing  in  Petrograd  at  that  time.  Of  coure,  it  would  be  foolish  to 
iv  that  there  was  no  crime  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  Mr.  Reed,  is  there  anything  else  that  you  want 
>  say  in  connection  with  the  things  that  you  saw  in  Petrograd  as  to 
le  conditions  there.  If  there  is,  just  make  the  statement. 
Mr.  Reed.  I  would  like  to  say  one  thing  about  the  way  that  a  f  ae- 
ry is  run,  because  I  think  very  few  people  understand  that.  But 
•st  I  want  to  speak  just  for  a  moment  about  this  classification.  In 
ost  countries,  you  see,  when  there  is  a  time  of  famine — and  that  was 
ue  in  Europe  during  the  war — the  people  who  suffer  the  most  are 
e  families  of  the  working  people ;  while  in  Petrograd,  of  course,  the 
ing  was  quite  opposite.  The  working  people  in  their  unions  had  a 
■eference  m  food,  and  the  working  people,  the  people  who  did  actual 
r>rk — I  do  not  mean  by  that  manual  labor;  I  mean  any  kind  of 
bor — the  food  was  distributed  in  this  classification  entirely  accord- 
g  to  the  necessity  for  food.  That  is  to  say,  people  engaged  in  heavy 
anual  labor  needed  more  food,  and  they  got  more,  and  the  people 
lio  needed  less  got  less,  and  the  government  employees,  who  worked 
ith  their  brains,  as  it  is  called,  got  very  little,  as  compared  to  the 
nrkers. 
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The  whole  industrial  machinery  in  Russia  is  controlled  bv  whit 
is  called  the  council  of  workers  control,  and  that  council  or  work- 
ers control  consists  of  delegates  from  the  all-Russian  trade  unions, 
which  determine  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  each  industry,  and 
the  all-Russian  council  of  factory  shop  committees,  which  controls 
production  at  the  source.  And  I  would  say  here  that  there  are  8W 
industries  nationalized,  in  Russia,  and  all  the  rest  are  in  private 
hands.    They  are  controlled,  however,  by  the  workers  entirely. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  all  of  the  factories  have  not  been  nationalized  t 

Mr.  Reed.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  in  disregard  of  one  of  the  principles  of  the 
government,  not  to  nationalize  them? 

Mr.  Reed.  The  government  is  not  one  of  those  theoretical  drams 
that  everyone  seems  to  think  it  must  be.  The  government  is 
extremely  practical  in  Russia.  The  government  knows  itself  per- 
fectly well  that  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  capitalist.  It  knows 
that  if  the  capitalists  do  not  attack  them  with  arms  they  would  witfc 
capital. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Is  that  the  philosophy  of  their  international 
program,  to  try  to  make  all  the  world  socialistic,  and  thus,  so  to  speak, 
make  the  world  safe  for  socialism  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  should  say  it  was.  I  may  say  that  they  are  not  goby 
to  do  it  with  an  invading  army,  but  by  the  advertisement  of  then1 
doctrine.  That  is  international  socialism,  which  has  existed  for  the 
last  40  or  50  years. 

Senator  Wolcott.  People  in  charge  of  the  soviet  government 
favor  that,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  should  think  they  did. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  said  tnere  were  304  industries  national- 
ized? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That,  of  course,  means  more  than  304  factories! 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes ;  it  means  much  more  than  that.  None  of  those  in- 
dustries are  completely  nationalized.  There  are  one  or  two  factories 
that  are  not  in  every  case. 

What  I  wanted  to  say  was  that  the  Russian  republic  has  offered, 
the  soviet  government  has  offered  to  foreign  capital  inducements  ti 
come  to  Russia,  even  as  it  is.  They  offered  it  to  the  American  aw 
bassador  at  a  certain  time.  They  have  offered  it  to  all  the  Europeii 
countries,  especially  the  allied  countries,  in  the  same  way  they  offerri 
to  keep  on  fighting  Germany  if  they  should  be  given  certain  aid  ty 
the  allied  countries,  which  offer  was  in  some  cases  refused  and* 
other  cases  ignored. 

The  Russian  government,  as  soon  as  a  man  who  owns  a  factory  ii 
interested  in  developing  and  is  interested  in  the  work,  and  can  M 
something  to  keep  the  factory  going,  and  has  a  definite  place  in ' 
and  is  willing  to  work,  under  workers'  control,  does  not  nation^1 
the  factory.    In  other  words,  it  guarantees  him  an  income. 

Now,  as  regards  the  figures  for  industry,  everybody  seems  to 
that  there  is  no  industry  going  on  in  Russia.    But,  as  a  matter 
fact,  practically  63  to  68  per  cent  of  the  textile  business  of 
Russia  is  under  control  of  the  soviet  government,  and  it  is  a 
normal  in  production. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  Where  do  you  get  that  information  from  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  got  it  from  the  official  report  of  the  ministry  of  com- 
aerce  and  industry,  which  also  fives  all  the  industries  in  which 
traduction  is  not  normal,  in  which  the  industry  has  fallen  off.  In 
ome  industries  it  has  absolutely  ceased. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  a  Bolshevik  soviet  ministry? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  a  soviet  ministry. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  puts  out  this  information? 

Mr.  Reed.  It  does  not  put  it  out  primarily  for  the  outside  world. 

Senator  Wolcott.  From  which  you  got  your  information  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes.    I  have  never  seen  that  questioned,  by  the  way. 

have  a  copy  of  the  Survey. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  witnesses  have  questioned  it  here. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  Survey  of  February  1,  1919,  with 
n  article  called  "A  new  Era  in  Russian  Industry,"  written  in  the 
ummer  of  1918  by  Clara  I.  Tajlor,  who  is  an  industrial  investigator 
n  this  country,  and  who  investigated  Russian  industry  in  the  summer 
>f  1918,  in  the  worst  period  of  Russian  industry,  when  it  was  most 
lisorganized ;  and  the  picture  she  paints  in  many  instances  shows 
hat  the  soviet  government  has  not  lived  up  to  what  it  said  it  was 
ping  to  do.  It  shows,  however,  that  there  is  an  immense  industry, 
specially  textile  industry,  around  Moscow.  She  knows  what  the 
lactones  around  Moscow  are  doing ;  she  has  investigated  them. 

I  have  seen  two  or  three  very  interesting  examples  of  factories 
worked  by  the  workers.  One  was  at  Sestrovetzk,  the  government 
inns  factory.  It  may  not  be  believed  here  when  I  tell  these  figures, 
rhey  can  be  verified.  I  think  Prof.  Ross  might  verify  them.  Of 
xrarse,  it  was  a  government-owned  factory  under  the  old  regime, 
ind  therefore  full  of  grafters  and  very  inefficient;  but  the  workers 
lave  reduced  the  expenses  of  running  the  factory  50  per  cent,  have 
•educed  the  hours  from  11£  hours  to  8,  and  have  increased  produc- 
.ion  45  per  cent.  They  not  only  have  done  that,  but  they  have  taken 
>ver  the  town  and  have  built  the  first  sewer  system  they  ever  had 
n  the  town,  and  they  have  built  a  three-story  school  building  and 
lospital.  I  will  grant  that  that  was  a  model  factory  and  a  model 
own,  and  the  people  at  the  head  of  the  soviet  had  a  great  experi- 
mce  in  organization,  as  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  soviet  were 
nen  who  had  been  in  America  and  had  gone  back  and  were  able  to 
ender  valuable  service. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  say  that  you  saw  that  yourself? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  had  been  a  government  institution  organized 
d  make  war  material  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  it  had  been  organized  by  and  under  the  control 
•f  the  government  prior  to  the  revolution,  and  the  activities  there 
rare  continued  by  the  Bolshevik  government  after  they  came  into 
ower? 

Mr.  Reed.  It  is  a  little  more  complicated  than  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  was  not  a  plant  that  had  been  nationalized  and 
iken  over  in  the  sense  that  private  enterprises  were  nationalized, 
witf 
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Mr.  Reed.  Yes ;  it  was  absolutely  the  same  system  of  management. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  was  a  government  plant  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes;  but  the  nationalized  government  plant  and  na- 
tionalized private  plant  are  on  an  equality  as  regards  management 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  they  use  the  same  personnel  when  they  took 
it  over? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  was  an  interesting  thing.  These  government  fac- 
tories were  built  by  the  old  regime,  and,  of  course,  when  the  Czar  fell 
most  of  the  managers  ran  away.  When  the  Czar  abdicated  the  old 
managers  left  or  were  kicked  out  by  the  workmen,  who  hated  them 
anyway,  so  the  government  factories  in  Russia  had  practically  one 
year's  jump  on  the  private  factories  in  working  out  workers'  control. 
The  Kerensky  government  had  never  been  able  to  get  control  of  the 
factories.  They  really  ran  themselves  by  the  workers  and  not  under 
the  domination  of  the  ministries  of  labor,  and  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry at  all.  * 

Mr.  Humes.  There  was  a  feeling  in  Germany  and  a  general  belief 
that  under  the  Czar's  regime  many  of  those  that  were  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  government  were  pro-German  and  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  war  against  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  is  it  not  true  that  that  was  an  arms  and  munition 
factory  of  the  government,  and  is  not  that  one  of  the  reasons— the 
inefficiency  and  ineffectiveness  of  that  plant — which  account  very 
largely  for  the  want  of  equipment  of  the  Russian  Army  in  the  field, 
and  their  being  unable  to  supply  themselves  with  the  necessary  imple- 
ments of  war? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  think  that  is  very  possible.  But  you  must  remember 
there  is  another  factor,  too,  and  that  was  not  onlv  the  inability  to 
get  munitions  but  the  deliberate  manufacture  of  munitions  that  did 
not  fit  the  guns.  That  was  done,  of  course.  The  trial  of  Gen.  Souk- 
homlinoff  showed  verv  well  that  the  Minister  of  War  under  the  Czar 
had  had  those  munitions  manufactured  so  that  they  did  not  fit  the 
guns,  and  that  thing  was  carried  on  in  some  parts  of  Russia  even 
under  the  Kerensky  government.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Kerensky 
knew  the  situation,  but  his  chief  of  staff,  Kornilof,  compelled  the  fall 
of  Riga  in  order  to  compel  the  fall  of  the  soldiers'  committee. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  other  words,  the  gross  mismanagement  in  the  mu- 
nition factories  was  not  rectified  when  Kerensky  came  into  power,  bnt 
was  continued  under  Kerensky. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  practically  true,  except  at  the  places  where  the 
workmen  took  things  over. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  point  proves  this,  does  it  not,  assuming  all 
the  facts  you  have  stated,  that  soviet  management  of  the  munitions 
business  was  more  efficient  than  government  operation  as  it  mani- 
fested itself  in  Russia? 

M>.  Reed.  Oh,  yes.  T  do  not  think  a  capitalist  government  can  be 
efficient  in  managing  anything. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  extent  of  the  proof  about  this  factory 
that  the  government  management  under  the  Russian  regime  was 
efficient  than  the  soviet  management.     It  does  not  prove,  that 
ticular  incident,  anv  excellence  of  the  soviet  management,  for  i 
stance,  over  private  industry? 
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Mr.  Reed.  That  particular  incident  does  not.  I  believe  there  is  an 
American,  of  the  American  Railway  Mission,  who  was  interviewed  in 
New  York — I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  his  name,  but  he  is  in  Wash- 
ington now — who  testified  as  to  the  results  of  the  soviet  management 
as  compared  with  private  management. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  say  he  was  a  railroad  man  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  think  I  can  get  him  and  get  his  name  for  you. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  many  newspapers  were  l>eing  published  in  Russia 
when  you  left? 

Mr.  Reed.  About  10,000,000,  I  should  imagine. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  there  any  being  printed  that  were  not  being 
printed  under  the  control  of  the  government  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  was  it  after  you  left  that  the  government 
took  over  the  control  of  all  the  newspapers? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  think  mv  wife  was  not  quite  able  to  get  that  over  to 
you.  There  seems  to  be  a  misunderstanding.  I  want  to  explain 
what  the  soviet  government  did.  They  sought  to  destroy  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  press  by  the  propertied  classes.  They  took  over  the 
monopoly  not  of  the  newspapers  but  of  the  ink-printing  presses  and 
paper  in  Russia.  A  commission  was  elected,  a  nonpartisan  commis- 
sion, a  commission  composed  of  proportional  representatives  of  all 
the  political  parties,  to  decide  upon  the  distribution  of  this  paper 
and  ink  and  presses.  The  municipal  elections  determined  what  pro- 
portion of  constituents  each  party  had,  and  the  proportion  of  con- 
stituents of  each  political  party  determined  the  amount  of  ink,  paper, 
and  presses  which  were  awarded  to  that  party:  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
Cadet  Party  had  a  third  of  the  votes,  it  got  a  third  of  the  available 
printing  facilities. 

Mr.  Humes.  There  is  no  Cadet  paper  that  is  being  printed  in  Rus- 
sia, is  there  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  There  are  two  there,  and  I  think  I  can  get  them  for 
you. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  are  they  printed  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  One  is  Moscow. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  is  the  name  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  have  seen  the  papers  of  several 
other  parties.  There  are  papers  of  even  the  opposing  parties  pub- 
lished in  Moscow  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  any  papers  that  are 
being  printed  in  Russia  that  are  not  controlled  by  or  not  supporting 
the  Bolshevik  government  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Volia  Naroda,  a  socialist  revolutionary  paper. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  is  that  brought  out  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  In  Moscow. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  you  last  see  that? 

Mr.  Reed.  Just  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  the  date  of  it? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  think  it  was  about  December,  last  December. 

Mr.  Humes.  December,  1918? 

M.  Reed.  I  think  so.    I  know  I  have  seen  many  papers. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  that  a  paper  opposing  the  government? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Humes.  In  what  way  was  it  opposing  the  government? 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  the  socialist  revolutionary  party  never  did  mi 
up  its  mind  to  go  in  with  the  soviet  government,  and  never  let 
for  one  minute  opposing  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  thei 
which  the  Bolsheviki  advanced.  Now,  I  have  here  an  account  of 
meeting  of  the  Mensheviki,  which  took  place  in  Moscow.  This  is 
a  Bolshevik  paper,  and  it  devotes  space  to  the  three  days'  session, 
great  many  of  the  speakers  said  that  they  would  not  have  anyth 
to  do  with  the  Bolsheviki  under  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  was  that  meeting,  the  date  of  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Reed.  December  10, 1918. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  saw  the  paper  yourself? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Senator  Woloott.  You  made  the  translation  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  did  not  make  the  translation ;  no.  This  is  publisl 
in  the  Northern  Commune,  a  Bolshevik  paper,  December  12,  li 
[reading] : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Mensheviki  that  took  place  at  Moscow  Abramov 
pointed  out  that  the  entire  democratic  element  is  now  fluctuating  between  t 
sentiments.  Let  us  have  anything  rather  than  the  Bolsheviki;  let  us  hav< 
union  of  all  living  forces  of  the  revolution.  Martov,  at  the  end  of  his  spec 
declared  that  the  entire  democracy  of  the  west,  even  its  most  right  elemei 
should  protest  against  the  plans  of  foreign  imperialists,  not  only  in  the  na 
of  the  people  of  Russia,  but  also  in  the  name,  chiefly,  of  the  preservation 
the  accomplishment  of  the  revolution,  "  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  t 
Bolsheviki  experiment  on  the  revolution." 

And  the  decisive  resolution  practically  amounted  to  this,  that  tb 
would  join  together,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  this  Bolshev 
government.  It  is  evident  that  they  did  not  agree  with  the  Bolsl 
viki. 

Now,  at  Sestroretzk,  the  town  of  which  I  was  speaking,  when 
was  there  after  the  Bolshevik  insurrection,  and  at  the  time  of  t 
insurrection,  when  (here  was  fighting  with  Kerensky  and  shooti 
around  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  all  the  halls  had  been  confiscat 
by  the  soviet  government.  The  opposition  political  parties  vre 
going  around  and  asking  the  Bolshevik  soviet  government  for  p< 
mission  to  use  the  halls  to  talk  against  them,  and  they  were  giv 
to  them.    According  to  late  newspaper  reports  this  is  still  the  ca 

Senator  Wolcott.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Reed.  January,  1918. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  I  call  vour  attention  to  one  of  the  decrees, 
follows  [reading]  : 

The  following  organs  of  the  press  shall  be  subject  to  be  closed:  (a)  Th< 
Inciting  to  open  resistance  or  disturbance  toward  the  workers'  and  peasar 
government;  (b)  those  sowing  confusion  by  means  of  an  obviously  columi 
tory  lu'rversion  of  facts;  (c)  those  inciting  to  acts  of  criminal  character,  pi 
ishnble  by  the  penal  laws. 

Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  pursuant  to  that  decree  no  newspapc 
that  are  not  supporting  the  Bolsheviki  are  permitted  to  be  pD 
lishecl? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then,  they  have  not  carried  their  decrees  into  eftt 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes;  they  have:  but  you  do  not  have  to  excite  toti 
lence  against  the  government  to  oppose  it.  The  papers  that  faci 
to  violence  against  the  Government  of  this  country  are  supprtti 
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Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  think  they  should  be  ? 

Senator  Wolcott.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

Mr.  Eeed.  That  is  the  theory  of  the  Post  Office,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  think  that  newspapers  that  advocate  the 
forcible  overthrow  of  the  Government  should  be  suppressed? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  they  should  be. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  think  they  ought  to  be? 

Mr.  Seed.  It  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  the  forcible  over- 
throw of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  mean  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  other  than 
such  changes  in  form  as  mav  be  brought  about  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  the  wav  that  is  provided. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Well,  I  believe  that  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
says  something  about  the  inalienable  right  of  the  people  to  change 
the  form  of  government  whenever  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  following  that,  the  Constitution  provides  the 
means  by  which  that  should  be  accomplished,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Eeed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  think  that  any  newspaper  or  any  public 
speaker  has  a  right  to  advocate  a  change  in  the  form  of  government 
in  any  other  way  than  the  inalienable  wray  that  is  provided  for  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  or  the  Constitution  itself? 

Mr.  Eeed.  I  do  not  think  that — I  would  rather  make  a  broader 
question  of  this. 

Mr.  Humes.  Just  answer  the  question,  and  then  explain. 

Mr.  Eeed.  I  can  not  answer  the  question  without  making  it  in  mv 
own  way.  The  way  I  want  to  answer  that  question  is  this :  That  I 
think  no  changes  ought  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  government  until  a 
majority  of  the  people  are  in  favor  of  such  change,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  any  obstruction  ought  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  you  believe  that  when  the  majority  of  the  people 
want  that,  they  are  justified  in  disregarding — that  justifies  any 
means  by  which  it  can  be  secured  ? 

*  Mr.  Reed.  If  it  can  be  secured  by  legal  means,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  justification  or  excuse  for  force. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the 
people  of  the  United  States  can  change  the  form  of  government  in 
the  manner  provided  for  in  that  document. 

Mr.  Eeed.  That  is  the  theory  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  not  that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Eeed.  If  I  did  not  believe  it  was  a  fact,  I  would  not  vote,  and 

I  do  vote. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  you  must  believe  that  any  agitation  advocating 
a  change  in  the  form  of  government  in  any  other  way  than  that  man- 
ner provided  by  the  Constitution  is  improper  and  should  be  sup- 
pressed.   Is  that  true  ?    Do  you  believe  that  ? 

Mr.  Eeed.  No;  there  are  a  great  many  matters 

Mr.  Humes.  You  do  not  believe  that.  You  believe  that  the  people 
have  a  right  to  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  in  a  man- 
ner other  than  the  manner  proided  for  in  the  fundamental  law  itself, 
do  you? 

Mr.  Eeed.  I  prefer  to  answer  that  in  my  own  way. 
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Mr.  Humes.  I  want  you  to  answer  the'  question  and  then  expltii 

Mr.  Reed.  I  can  not  answer 

Senator  Wolcott.  Let  him  answer  in  the  way  he  pleases. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  am  trying  to  answer  everything  and  not  trying  t 
evade  anything.  The  fact  is  that  the  constitutions  and  government 
of  modern  nations — the  western  liberal  nations — were  establishe 
when  industrial  era  was  young,  and  there  were  not  many  condition 
of  industry  which  required  change.  We  have  found  that  there  ar 
certain  cases  where  purely  political  action  seems  to  be  inadequate 
that  is,  where  workers  with  rising  prices  for  food  have  tried  to  get  i 
raise  in  wages  and  perhaps  do  not  get  it.  The  srtike  is  perfectly  legal 
and  yet  the  strike  is  not  provided  for  in  the  Constitution.  That  is  ai 
instance  of  what  I  mean;  different  conditions  come  up  at  differeni 
times  in  the  history  of  a  people  which  require  different  methods  ol 
changing  the  form  of  government.  The  rights  of  workers  to  or 
ganize  is  not  provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  and  was  at  first  bit- 
terly opposed,  but  it  is  now  legally  recognized.  That  is  what  I  mean 
and  as  long  as  a  people  of  a  country  are  really  responsive,  or  the  gov- 
ernment is  responsive,  to  the  will  of  the  people  there  is  no  necessity 
for  any  violence  whatever.  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  violence  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  question  of  the  legality  of  the  organization  of 
labor  is  not  a  question  of  the  form  of  government. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  not.  It  is  a  matter  for  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Humes.  We  are  talking  about  the  form  of  government  Yob 
are  discussing  a  subject  that  is  a  question  of  possible  legislation. 
You  are  not  discussing  the  matter  that  goes  to  the  form  01  govern 
ment. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  am  discussing  the  matter  of  laws  and  legislation. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  form  ox  government 

Mr.  Reed.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  you  do  not  question  the  right  of  the  government 
to  legislate  on  these  subjects?  i 

Mr.  Reed.  Question  the  right  of  the  government? 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes.  j 

Mr.  Reed.  No ;  I  do  not,  but  it  is  not  provided  for  in  the  machinery. 
If  you  would  look  at  the  reconstruction  of  the  British  Empire** 
this  time,  the  British  Imperial  Government  is  undergoing  a  complete 
change  in  form,  proposed  by  the  ministry  of  labor,  proposed  by 
Lloyd  George  to  recognize  self-government  in  industry  and  give 
industry  a  share  in  the  government. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  do  not  distinguish  between  legislation  intended 
to  carry  into  effect  a  form  of  government  and  the  form  of  govern- 
ment itself,  do  you? 

Mr.  Reed.  No ;  I  think  the  form  of  government,  as  composed  of 
accretions — I  mean,  we  have  in  some  States  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, and  we  have  a  great  many  legislative  reforms  which  «* 
not  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  in  any  way,  but  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  people,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  Mr.  Reed,  is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  infl* 
past  you  have  advocated  and  been  affiliated,  directly  or  indirect^ 
with  anarchistic  movements?  Have  you  not  proclaimed  anarchistic 
doctrines? 
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Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  remember  having  done  so.  Anarchy  means 
tgainst — I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  anarchistic  doc- 
rines. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  mean  the  abolition  of  all  government. 

Mr.  Seed.  No,  never,  not  so  far  as  I  Know.  I  am  very  much 
tgainst  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  Mr.  Reed,  for  how  long  a  period  of  time  were 
rou  on  the  German  firing  line  and  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  as  I  testified,  a  month  and  a  half  or  two  months. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  while  you  were  in  Germany  and 
n  the  German  trenches,  you  there,  for  amusement  or  some  other 
mrpose,  participated  in  the  handling  of  German  machine  guns? 

Mr.  Reed.  No  ;  I  never  handled  a  German  machine  gun. 

Mr.  Humes.  Have  you  not  so  stated  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  No. 
'  Mr.  Humes.  Have  you  not  stated  that  while  you  were  in  the 
xerman  trenches  you  fired  a  German  machine  gun? 

Mr.  Reed.  No;  I  never  stated  it.    I  think  I  had  better  explain  this 
^hole  incident.    You  see,  I  have  been  brought  up  before  the  French 
Embassy,  and  have  been  pursued  in  every  way  for  this  alleged 
shooting  on  the  French  lines.    I  have  denied  it  in  the  New  York 
Elerald  and  through  the  papers  several  times.    I  think  I  had  bet- 
ter tell  you  what  really  happened.    There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Robert  Dunn,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.    He  and  I  went  into 
the  German  trenches.     We  went  in  at  night,  while  there  was  not 
anvthing  doing  at  all.    In  the  back  of  the  trenches,  the  back  lines, 
a  German  officer  who  was  with  us  took  a  gun  from  a  soldier,  and 
he  said,  "Do  you  want  to  see  how  it  works? "    It  would  not  have 
occurred  to  my  mind  to  shoot  at  anyone.    I  am  entirely  opposed 
to  anything  of  that  kind.    Besides,  I  have  lived  in  France  myself, 
and  have  more  affection  for  the  French  than  any  other  people 
except  my  own  people.    Dunn  wrote  an  article  in  the  Evening  Post, 
in  which  he  called  himself  and  me  Franc-tireurs  in  the  trenches; 
he  said  that  the  Germans  had  offered  us  a  gun  to  shoot  through  a 
peephole,  and  he  took  a  gun,  and  he  did  not  take  it  until  after  I,  who 
was  a  pacifist — and  that  is  not  true,  by  the  way — until  I  had  shot 
it   He  knew  my  aversion  to  such  things,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
neither  of  us  shot.    I  do  not  know  how  many  times  this  thing  must 
be  contradicted,  but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  keep  on  contradict- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  one  of  the  harrowing  tales  of  the  war  corre- 
spondents that  is  mere  fiction? 

Mr.  Reed.  Pure  fiction,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  get  a  light  on  war  corre- 
spondents. 

Mr.  Reed.  Dunn  is  now,  by  the  wav,  or  was  until  recently,  an 
ensign  in  the  American  Navy,  attached  to  the  French  squadron,  so 
that  it  could  not  have  been  very  serious. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Would  you  favor  for  this  country  the  national- 
zation  of  industrv  and  of  land  bv  direct  action,  after  the  fashion  of 
he  Soviet  government  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Reed.  Why,  I  woujd  favor  the  nationalization  of  industry  and 
and,  but  the  question  of  method  is  only  a  question  of  whether  it  can 
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be  done  anyway.  It  never  crosses  my  mind  that  it  can  not  be  done 
perfectly  peaceably.  I  really  still  hold  to  the  theory  that  when  the 
majority  of  the  people  want  that  in  this  country  they  will  get  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  think  they  will,  too,  by  constitutional  legal 
methods. 

Mr.  Reed.  Any  way  that  they  can  get  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  If  they  do  not  get  it  that  way,  if  it  does  not  come 
that  wav,  it  is  proof  that  they  do  not  want  it. 

Mr.  Reed.  It  may  be  or  it  may  not. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  so  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  know,  when  such  reforms  come  up,  whether  our 
Government  is  flexible  enough  to  permit  them. 

Senator  Wolcott.  We  would  have  to  change  our  Constitution  be- 
fore  that  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Reed.  We  do  not  have  to  change  our  Constitution  before  we 
send  troops  in  Russia  without  a  declaration  of  war. 

Senator  Wolcott.  No  ;  we  have  the  right  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Reed.  We  do  not  have  to  change  our  Constitution  in  the  phrase 
which  says  that  the  right  of  free  speech  shall  not  be  abridged  and 
annulled;  yet  it  is  both  abridged  and  annulled. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  do  not  know  where  it  is.  If  you  mean  by  the 
right  of  free  speech  that  you  can  preach  violence  and  incendiarism, 
it  ought  to  be  annulled. 

Mr.  Reed.  Why  is  not  the  Constitution  changed  ? 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  not  free  speech. 

What  I  was  interested  to  know  is  this :  Whether  or  not  you  think 
that  the  taking  over  of  private  property  without  compensation  to 
the  owner — the  so-called  nationalization  of  property— should  be 
tolerated  in  this  country  except  through  the  ordinary  legal  processes 
provided  by  our  form  of  government,  our  Constitution,  and  our  laws. 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  as  I  was  trying  to  answer  you,  I  do  not  know 
how  flexible  our  laws  are  and  how  flexible  our  Constitution  is,  and 
how  flexible  our  form  of  government  is.  It  never  has  been  brought  to 
a  real  test  whether  it  is  possible  to  follow  the  will  of  the  people  in 
such  a  gigantic  result.    I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be.    \ 

Senator  Wolcott.  Have  you  in  the  course  of  your  trips  over  the  \ 
country  advocated  the  nationalization  of  industry  and  land  in  this  j 
country  as  the  Russian  soviet  has  done  ?  j 

Mr.  Reed.  No;  I  have  said  I  thought  it  was  a  very  good  thing,  j 
and  I  point  to  the  effect  of  it  in  Russia.  I  do  not  think,  you  know,  { 
that  these  changes  have  come  about  in  all  countries  in  exactly  the  j 
same  form.  They  will  come  about  according  to  the  different  condi-  \ 
turns  that  exist  in  all  countries,  but  I  think  they  will  come  about  in  4 
all  countries.  That  is  why,  when  I  talk  of  the  Russian  soviet  govern-  j 
nient,  although  I  think  it  is  a  great  thing,  and  what  they  are  doing  is 
a  great  thing.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  think  it  will  come  about 
like  that  in  Germany,  or  that  it  will  come  about  that  way  here.  It  will 
come  about  the  way  they  work  to  make  reforms.  It  will  probably 
come  about  here  the  way  the  people  want  it.  What  that  way  will 
he  I  can  not  prophesy.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  is  that  I  would 
like  to  see  labor  organized;  I  would  like  to  see  the  people  educated  in 
true  economics,  and  to  understand  their  interests  and  class  in 
and  taught  to  work  together. 
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Humes.  Mr.  Reed,  on  February  8,  1918,  you  were  quoted  in 
iania,  in  an  interview,  as  follows  [reading] : 

tions  In  the  United  States  have  long  ago  become  worse  than  In  Russia, 
a  of  speech  has  been  suppressed  and  every  vestige  of  democracy  has  dls- 
1 

Reed.  That  is  slightly  exaggerated.     I  denied  it  the  next  day. 

'ou  my  denial  ? 

Humes.  No.    You  were  so  quoted,  and  you  denied  it? 

Reed.  It  was  a  misquotation. 

Humes.  Mr.  Reed,  did  you  or  did  you  not  make  the  statement 

eeting  in  Yonkers  last  Sunday  that  there  were  3,000,000  rifles 

hands  of  3,000,000  workmen  in  Russia,  and  that  very  shortlv 

vould  be  3,000,000  rifles  in  the  hands  of  3,000,000  workingmen 

United  States,  to  be  used  in  the  same  manner  that  they  were 

lsed  in  Russia  ? 

Reed.  I  never  said  such  a  thing  in  my  life.     How  foolish! 

ould  you  get  3,000,000  rifles  into  the  hands  of  3,000,000  Ameri- 

>rkingmen? 

Humes.  What  was  the  reference  that  you  made  to  rifles  in 

>eech? 

Reed.  I  did  not  make  any  reference  to  rifles.     I  remember  de- 

g  conditions  in  Russia,  and  I  said  that  there  were  3,000,000 

i  Russia  organized  against  the  imperialists  of  the  world  in 

s  of  the  socialist  fatherland. 

Humes.  And  you  have  no  recollection 

Reed.  I  could  not  say  anything,  Mr.  Humes,  of  that  sort. 

xmld  3,000,000  rifles  be  gotten  into  the  hands  of  3,000,000 

can  workmen  for  that  purpose?    That  is  impossible. 

Humes.  Well,  did  you  intend  to  give  the  impression  to  the 

there  that  that  was  a  condition  or  a  proposition  to  be  attained 

country? 

Reed.  I  do  not  understand  how  I  could  have  given  any  such 

ision.    If  you  could  quote  my  words,  I  could  tell  you  whether 

them  or  not. 

Humes.  Did  you  intend  by  anything  that  you  said  to  convey 

ch  impression? 

Reed.  No.    I  may  be  misunderstood  sometimes,  because  I  am 

;  talking  to  the  working  class,  urging  them  to  enforce  their 

Humes.  What  led  you  to  discuss  the  arming  of  workingmen? 
Reed.  In  this  country  ? 
Humes.  Yes. 

Reed.  I  never  did  at  all.     I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection 
ing  anything  about  arming  the  workmen  in  this  country. 
Humes.  Then  there  was  no  connection  between  your  reference 
conditions  in  Russia  and  this  country  ? 

Reed.  I  was  talking  about  the  general  conditions  in  Russia,  and 
I  about  the  Russian  situation.  I  can  not  understand  how  that 
ision  could  be  formed.  It  would  never  have  crossed  my  mind 
anything  about  a  revolutionary  army  of  3,000,000  American 
ten  now,  because  thev  are  fairly  contented. 
Humes.  Have  you  in  any  of  your  public  speeches  advocated  a 
bion  in  the  United  States  similar  to  the  revolution  in  Russia? 
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Mr.  Reed.  I  have  always  advocated  a  revolution  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  are  in  favor  of  a  revolution  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Reed.  Revolution  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  revolution  by 
force.  By  revolution  I  mean  a  profound  social  change.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is  to  be  attained. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  in  your  speeches  leave  the  impression  with 
your  audience  that  you  are  talking  about  a  revolution  or  force? 

Mr.  Reed.  Possibly. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  mean  to  leave  that  impression  with 
them? 

Mr.  Reed.  No.  My  point  is  this,  that  the  will  of  the  people  will  be 
done;  the  will  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  will  be  done. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  a  sound  point. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  my  point,  and  if  the  will  of  the  great  majority 
is  not  done  at  the  time  of  the  American  revolution,  it  will  be  done  by 
law ;  it  will  be  done  by  some  other  way,  that  is  all. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  not  know,  Mr..  Reed,  that  the  use  of 
the  word  "  revolution  "  in  the  ordinary  meaning  carries  the  idea  of 
force,  arms,  and  conflict  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  unfortunately,  all  these  pro- 
found social  changes  have  been  accompanied  by  force.  There  is  not 
one  that  has  not. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Have  you  not  used  the  word  u  revolution "  to 
mean  force? 

Mr.  R$ed.  No ;  I  did  not  put  it  in  there.  It  has  been  associated  with 
that  word. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  not  think,  as  a  matter  of  fairness  to  your- 
self, as  well  as  to  your  auditors,  that  you  ought  to  explain  that  you 
do  not  mean  force  when  you  use  the  word  "  revolution  ?  " 

Mr.  Reed.  I  mean,  of  course,  that  the  will  of  the  people  will  be  done, 
and  if  it  can  not  be  done  by  law  it  will  be  done  oy  force.  It  never 
has  been  done  peaceably,  but  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not.  I  still 
do  not  see  why  it  is  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  am  saying  anything 
which  is  contrary  to  law,  I  am  willing  to  answer  for  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  matter  of  fair  dealing 
with  the  American  people  and  with  yourself  in  the  use  of  a  word 
which  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  armed  force,  whether  or  not,  if  you 
do  not  intend  that  idea,  you  ought  not  to  make  it  plain  in  your 
addresses. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  have  talked  a  good  deal  since  the  espionage  act,  and 
have  done  a  good  deal  of  explaining.  I  am  a  revolutionary  socialist 
diit,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  order  to  make  myself  perfectly  clear*  I 
have  done  a  good  deal  of  explaining  in  my  talks  around  the  country. 

Senator  Wolcott.  By  "revolutionary  socialism,"  I  suppose  yon 
moan  the  overthrow  of  the  present — what  you  call  capitalistic— «y»* 
tern,  by  peaceable  means? 

Mr.  Reed.  By  peaceable  means,  by  all  means,  if  possible. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Yes.  I 

Mr.  Reed.  By  peaceable  means,  and  never  before  the  mass  of  ths  1 
people  is  ready  for  it.    It  is  impossible.    I  mean * 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  have  a  perfect  right  to  advocate  that,  to 
far  as  I  can  see. 
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Mr.  Reed.  And  I  just  want  to  state  that  anybody  who  advocates 
the  overthrow  of  the  majority  by  the  minority  is  nothing  but  a 
criminal,  because  it  means  an  abortive  lot  of  bloodshed  without  any 
object  at  all,  killing  for  no  purpose.  It  means  Napoleon  after  the 
French  Revolution  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  1918  you  spoke  in  a  hall  on  East  Fifth  Street,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  Reed.  When  was  this? 

Mr.  Humes.  June  20.    In  June,  sometime. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  probably  did;  yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  not  at  that  time  make,  and  have  you  not 
since  made,  a  statement  that  you  were  organizing  the  Bolshevik 
movement  in  America  so  systematically  that  you  would  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  something  doing  before  the  year's  end,  especially  in 
New  York  City,  Rochester,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Buffalo  and  Cleveland? 

Mr.  Reed.  No,  sir:  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  Foreign  League  was  already  in  existence? 

Mr.  Reed.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  never  said  that? 

Mr.  Reed.  No.  I  can  not  imagine  myself  saying  these  things. 
Such  things  are  impossible. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  selected  by  the  Bolshevik  government  as 
their  consul  general  in  New  York,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Reed.  By  the  soviet  government. 

Mr.  Humes,   i  es.    You  were  appointed  by  Trotzky,  I  believe  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Are  you  at  this  time,  and  have  you  been  since  you 
returned  to  this  country,  an  official  representative  of  the  Bolshevik 
government  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Reed.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  Are  you  in  communication  with  the  officers  of  the 
Bolshevik  government? 

Mr.  Reed.  Why,  I  see  people  that  are  going  abroad  sometimes,  and 
I  send  notes  by  them. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  keep  in  communication  with  them  through  vol- 
unteer couriers? 

Mr.  Reed.  No;  I  have  never  heard  a  word,  personally,  from  any  of 
the  soviet  commissars  in  the  time  that  I  have  been  here,  and  I  have 
never  sent  them  a  word. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  communicate  with  them  through  intermedi- 
aries? 

Mr.  Reed.  No.  You  mean  to  say,  am  I  trying  to  evade  your  ques- 
tion? No;  I  am  not  tryirig  to  evade  your  question.  I  have  sent 
word  to  Reinstein  several  times  and  I  have  sent  word  to  Vorovsky, 
who  is  in  Sweden.  I  have  never  sent  any  other.  That  has  been  done 
through  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  have  never  understaken  to  represent  the  soviet 
government  officially  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Reed.  No;  I  never  have. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Senator  Woloott.  You  say  you  never  have  represented  them? 

Mr.  Reed.  No. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  Are  you  aware  of  anyone  representing  that  gov- 
ernment  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Reed.  No  ;  I  am  not.  Albert  Williams  has  an  authorization  to 
open  a  soviet  information  bureau. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  who  bears  the  expense  of  the  con- 
ducting^ of  that  bureau? 

Mr.  Keed.  It  never  has  been  opened. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  never  has  been  opened? 

Mr.  Reed.  No  money  for  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  are  any  rep- 
resentatives in  this  country  who  receive  money  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  the  soviet  government  to  the  people  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Reed.  No,  I  do  not ;  except  Nuorteva  says  that  he  has  received 
some  money  that  was  released  by  the  State  Department  to  him,  part 
of  which  came  from  the  soviet  government. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Are  you  confining  the  question  to  money  that 
comes  from  Russia?  Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  is  receiving 
money  in  this  country  from  any  source — Russian,  American,  or  what 
not — for  the  purpose  of  spreading  information  about  the  Soviet 
government? 

Mr.  Reed.  Why,  when  I  go  to  a  meeting  I  usually  charge  them  a 
fee,  because  I  have  got  to  live,  and  that  is  my  only  source  of  income* 

I  wanted  to  open  a  bureau  of  information,  and  I  went  around  to 
some  people  in  New  York  from  whom  I  thought  I  might  get  some 
money — and  I  think  I  may  get  some  money  yet — to  do  it.  You  know 
there  are  some  wealthy  women  in  New  York  who  have  nothing  to  do 
with  their  money  except  something  like  that.  [Laughter.]  For  ex- 
ample, we  publish  pamphlets,  you  know.  I  will  got  to  a  fellow  that  I 
know,  or  one  or  two  fellows,  and  borrow  a  thousand  dollars  and  get 
a  translation  of  a  Russian  pamphlet  of  a  Russian  decree,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  and  publish  it,  and  then  we  send  it  all  over  the 
United  States  through  the  mails  and  the  express  and  sell  it  and  get 
the  money  back  from  it,  and  what  we  get  back  we  put  into  another 
pamphlet.  But  there  are  no  funds  back  of  this  business  here.  There 
is  no  money  in  talking  about  Russia  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Humes.  Except  as  you  may  be  able  to  persuade  some  of  the 
bourgeois  ladies  of  New  York  to  assist  in  the  enterprise? 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  that  does  not  go  to  me,  anyway. 

Mr.  Humes.  No ;  it  does  not  go  to  you :  but  for  the  expense  of  it? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Well,  compensation  for  telling  the  truth  about 
Russia :  I  believe  that  is  the  phrase  that  describes  your  talk,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  derived  solely  and  entirely  from  the  fees 
that  you  get  when  you  attend  meetings — these  various  meetings;  is 

that  correct? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes;  or  sometimes  I  write  an  article  and  get  something 

for  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  A  meeting  in  Yonkers  was  just  mentioned  thM 

last  week.  J 


Mr.  Humes.  Last  Sunday  night. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Under  whose  auspices  was  that  held? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  was  the  local  socialist  party — an  open  meetil 
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Senator  Wolcott.  They  paid  you  for  coming  over? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Were  you  at  the  meeting  here  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Seed.  No,  I  was  not.  I  am  considered  too  disreputable  to 
attend  these  big  meetings.    Thev  do  not  ask  me. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Why  do  they  consider  you  disreputable? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  have  been  indicted  a  couple  of  times.  I  was  indicted 
quite  a  long  time  ago  for  saying  some  of  the  same  things  that  Senator 
Johnson  has  since  said  in  the  Senate,  so  that  they  do  not  press  the 
ipdictment. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Are  the  charges,  the  indictments,  still  pending? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes ;  one  is  in  New  York.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  be 
tried  on  that,  by  the  way.  I  have  told  the  district  attorney  so,  but 
he  does  not  seem  to  be  anxious. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  stenographer  to  read  a 
question  which  I  asked  you  awhile  ago. 

(The  stenographer  read  the  question  referred  to,  as  follows:) 

Senator  Wolcott.  By  "  revolutionary  socialism,"  I  suppose  you  mean  the 
overthrow  of  the  present — what  you  call  capitalistic — system,  by  peaceable 
means? 

Senator  Wolcott.  Now,  I  want  to  insert  in  that  question  the  word 
"  legal,"  so  that  it  will  read,  "  by  peaceable  and  legal  means." 

Mr.  Reed.  I  want  to  insert  in  my  answer  that  law  is  made  by 
people  with  power  always.  The  Russian  soviet  government  has  got 
laws.  It  has  got  41  volumes  of  law,  some  of  which  I  have  got  here. 
A  contract  that  is  carried  out  there  is  carried  out  by  law,  and  I  want 
to  say  that  really  this  does  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  question,  be- 
cause the  law  of  one  generation  is  not  the  law  of  another  generation. 
The  Connecticut  blue  laws  which  are  now  on  the  statute  books  of  that 
State,  and  which  forbid  a  man  to  kiss  his  wife  on  Sunday,  are  not 
in  force. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Will  you  please  explain  to  me?  I  do  not  know 
*rhere  your  logic  is  leading  you,  but  tell  me  how  that  comes  in  here  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  want  to  say  that  I  suppose  what  you  are  trying  to 

Senator  Wolcott.  Your  mental  agility  is,  I  confess,  too  much  for 
He.    I  do  not  know  where  you  are  going  to. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  mean.  Senator  Wolcott,  to  be  too  mentally  agile. 
What  I  was  trying  to  say  is  to  say  that  I  think  when  you  put  in  that 
^-ord  "  legal " 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  mean,  by  it,  according  to  the  forms  of  present 
aw. 

Mr.  Reed.  According  to  the  forms  of  present  law  ?  Not  necessarily 
lie  forms  of  present  law,  because  laws  are  changed  according  to  the 
-dnper  of  people. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  see,  you  change  the  laws,  under  the  form  of 
lie  present  law  so  understood. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  change  the  forms  of  present  law,  too. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Yes;  any  new  law  is  a  change,  but  that  is  legal. 

Mr.  Reed.  All  that  I  am  trying  to  lay  down  is  that  the  form  of  the 
^ws  and  the  form  of  the  government  correspond  to  the  age  and  the 
^mper  of  the  people  and  contemporary  conditions,  just  as  govern- 
ment expresses  the  will  of  the  mass  of  the  people — at  least  democratic 
tovernment  ought  to. 

85723—19 38 
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Mr.  Humes.  You  believe  that  those  laws  must  be  enacted  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  fundamental  law  ? 
Mr.  Beed.  Which  is  the  fundamental  law  ? 
Mr.  Humes.  The  Constitution. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  think  the  Constitution  can  be  changed,  too. 
Senator  Wolcott.  For  instance,  our  present  law  in  this  country  is 
that  a  man's  property  can  not  be  taken  away  from  him  by  anybody 
except  by  the  State,  and  then  just  compensation  must  be  paid. 
Mr.  Reed.  What  about  the  distillers  ? 

Senator  Wolcott.  Just  a  minute.  There  you  are,  flying  off  on 
something  that  I  do  not  want  to  discuss  at  all.  That  is  a  different 
issue.  You  can  ask  the  Supreme  Court  about  that.  The  distilleries 
are  there.  Their  property  is  not  taken  away  from  them.  They  have 
all  still  got  their  distilleries.  Their  license  is  taken  away  from  them. 
Under  the  Constitution  a  man's  property  can  not  be  taken  away 
from  him  except  by  the  State,  and  then  it  must  be  upon  due  compensa- 
tion. Let  us  imagine  that  the  people  of  this  country  could  take  over 
all  property  of  the  individual,  giving  him  no  compensation  for  it,  and 
they  could  do  it,  peaceably — that  is  to  say,  without  violence.  Do  you 
think  they  should  do  it  without  first  having  changed  the  Constitution 
and  determined  the  legal  form  of  the  guaranties  with  which  private 
property  should  be  safeguarded  ? 

Let  me  put  it  this  wav :  With  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  re- 
maining there,  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  at  all  proper  for  the 
people  of  this  country  to  take  over  the  property  without  tendering 
to  the  owners  anything  else? 

Mr.  Reed.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  hypothetical  question,  but  I 
will  try  to  answer  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  do  any  such  thing  they  would  pass  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

Senator  Woixx>tt.  That  is  what  thev  should  do. 
Mr.  Reed.  Abolish  the  Constitution. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  what  they  should  do.  Do  you  not 
think  that  is  what  they  ought  to  do? 

Mr.  Reed.  Of  course,  what  they  ought  to  do — they  ought  to  accom- 
plish a  thing  with  the  least  change  and  with  the  least  upsetting  of 
order  and  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  people.  I  think  that  if 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  wanted  to  national- 
ize land  and  industry,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  the  Constitution 
for  some  reason — the  machinery  of  government — could  not  yield  to 
it,  they  ought  to  do  it  anyway ;  but  I  think — of  course,  I  am  always 
in  favor  of  doing  it  by  law  when  possible.  It  is  only  when  it  is 
impossible  to  do  it  that  I  am  in  favor  of  other  methods. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  there  any  change  in  the  form  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  that  can  not  be  accomplished  by  peaceful  means 
by  a  majority  of  the  people  under  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  know.     That  is  something  that  I  am  waiting 
to  see. 
Mr.  Humes.  You  do  not  know  ? 
Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  know  how  the  Constitution  can  be  amended,  do 
you? 
Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Reed,  on  February  8,  1918.  you  were  quoted  in 
Ihristiania,  in  an  interview,  as  follows  [reading]  : 

Conditions  in  the  United  States  have  long  ago  become  worse  than  in  Russia, 
reedom  of  speech  has  been  suppressed  and  every  vestige  of  democracy  has  dis- 
>pearecL 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  slightly  exaggerated.  I  denied  it  the  next  day. 
Lave  you  my  denial  ? 

Mr.  Humes.  No.    You  were  so  quoted,  and  you  denied  it? 

Mr.  Heed.  It  was  a  misquotation. 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Reed,  did  vou  or  did  you  not  make  the  statement 
t  a  meeting  in  Yonkers  last  Sunday  that  there  were  3,000,000  rifles 
l  the  hands  of  3,000,000  workmen  in  Russia,  and  that  very  shortly 
lere  would  be  3,000,000  rifles  in  the  hands  of  3.000,000  workingmen 
l^the  United  States,  to  be  used  in  the  same  manner  that  they  were 
eing  used  in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  never  said  such  a  thing  in  my  life.  How  foolish! 
Tow  could  vou  get  3,000,000  rifles  into  the  hands  of  3,000,000  Ameri- 
m  workingmen? 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  the  reference  that  you  made  to  rifles  in 
tat  speech? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  did  not  make  any  reference  to  rifles.  I  remember  de- 
:ribing  conditions  in  Russia,  and  I  said  that  there  were  3,000,000 
en  in  Russia  organized  against  the  imperialists  of  the  world  in 
dfense  of  the  socialist  fatherland. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  you  have  no  recollection 

Mr.  Reed.  I  could  not  say  anything,  Mr.  Humes,  of  that  sort. 
Tow  could  3,000,000  rifles  be  gotten  into  the  hands  of  3,000,000 
merican  workmen  for  that  purpose?    That  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Humes.  Well,  did  you  intend  to  give  the  impression  to  the 
eople  there  that  that  was  a  condition  or  a  proposition  to  be  attained 
i  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  understand  how  I  could  have  given  any  such 
npression.  If  you  could  quote  my  words,  I  could  tell  you  whether 
said  them  or  not. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  intend  by  anything  that  you  said  to  convey 
qv  such  impression? 

\fr.  Reed.  No.  I  may  be  misunderstood  sometimes,  because  I  am 
Iways  talking  to  the  working  class,  urging  them  to  enforce  their 
ighte. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  led  you  to  discuss  the  arming  of  workingmen? 

Mr.  Reed.  In  this  country? 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  never  did  at  all.  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection 
f  saying  anything  about  arming  the  workmen  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  there  was  no  connection  between  your  reference 

>  the  conditions  in  Russia  and  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  was  talking  about  the  general  conditions  in  Russia,  and 
liking  about  the  Russian  situation.  I  can  not  understand  how  that 
npression  could  be  formed.    It  would  never  have  crossed  my  mind 

>  say  anything  about  a  revolutionary  army  of  3,000,000  American 
orkmen  now,  because  they  are  fairly  contented. 

Mr.  Humes.  Have  you  in  any  of  vour  public  speeches  advocated  a 
avolution  in  the  United  States  similar  to  the  revolution  in  Russia? 
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ing  his  declining  years,  has  he?    But  as  soon  as  he  is  physically  un 
able  to  work  he  must  give  up  the  land. 

Mr.  Reed.  Not  exactly. 

Mr.  Humes.  As  soon  as  he  becomes  unable  to  work,  himself, 
is  taken  off  the  land  that  he  has  lived  on  all  his  life  and  becomes  a 
pensioner  of  the  state,  and  his  land  is  turned  over  to  some  one  else; 
is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  Reed.  What  is  the  idea  of  being  taken  off  the  land?  What 
does  an  old  man  want  to  live  on  a  lot  of  land  for?  He  is  not  taken 
out  of  his  house.  He  can  pass  his  declining  years  in  the  same  house 
which  he  has  lived  in. 

Mr.  Humes.  If  his  house  happens  to  be  on  the  land  he  is  working, 
he  is  taken  off  of  it,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  provided  for  in  the  land  decrees  and 
regulations,  that  a  man  who  lives  and  works  in  a  house  lives  in  the 
house  to  his  death  if  he  pleases. 

Mr.  Humes.  Can  you  show  me  that  passage? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  the  land  decrees  here. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  have. 

Mr.  Reed  (continuing).  But  I  have  all  of  them  at  home.  Have  you 
the  volost  land  regulations? 

Mr.  Humes.  I  do  not  know  what  you  call  them,  but  I  have  what 
purports  to  be  a  copy  of  the  land  regulations. 

Mr.  Reed.  How  many  of  them  are  there  ? 

Senator  Wolcott.  1  ou  say  that  over  there  a  man  can  not  employ 
anybody  to  work  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Not  on  the  farms. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  American  farmer  would  like  that. 

Mr.  Reed.  He  is  allowed  as  much  land  as  he  himself  can  work,  and 
what  the  soviet  government  does  is  to  try  to  encourage  the  fanners 
to  farm  in  communes ;  say,  30  farmers  take  30  allotments  of  land  and 
work  it  in  common ;  and  they  are  supplied  with  grain  and  with  agri- 
cultural machinery  and  everything  that  is  needed,  including  agricul- 
tural instruction.  I  have  here  a  little  decree  about  the  organization, 
of  course,  in  running  tractors. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Suppose  that  a  man  does  not  work  along  all  right 
with  the  rest ;  what  do  they  do,  put  him  out? 

Mr.  Reed.  The  Russian  peasants  have  been  working  in  communes 
on  the  Russian  landed  estates  for  some  centuries,  and  they  know  how 
to  manage  themselves.  If  a  man  does  not  work  in  Soviet  Russia,  he 
can  not  eat;  that  is  all  there  is  to  that.  If  there  is  some  reason  why 
he  can  not  work,  he  is  pensioned;  but  if  he  will  not  work 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  puts  me  in  mind  of  where  we  had  a  com- 
munistic system  over  here,  at  Jamestown.  Two  or  three  did  all  the 
work,  and  the  rest  of  the  bunch  were  loafers,  and  Capt.  John  Smith 
had  to  get  a  gun  and  go  after  them. 

Mr.  Reed.  It  may  be  true  that  the  Americans  are  not  educated 
enough  so  that  they  will  work  when  they  are  given  an  honorable 
chance,  but  the  Russian  people  have  been  doing  it  for  10  centuries. 
When  the  landlord  wanted  his  lands  cultivated  or  his  crops  brought 
in,  he  gave  the  contract  to  the  village,  and  he  gave  50  per  cent  of  the 
earnings  to  the  commune  which  undertook  the  job.  He  made  a  cod-  *. 
tract  with  the  commune,  and  the  whole  village  moved  out  and  divided  ' 
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the  stuff  commonly.  The  reason  for  that  is,  I  suppose,  that  the  Rus- 
sian people  have  been  used  to  communal  life  for  centuries,  and  capi- 
talistic competition  has  not  come  between  man  and  man  the  way  it 
has  here. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  was  not  very  elevating  for  them  there. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  was  not  what  kept  them  down. 

Senator  Wolcott.  At  all  events  it  did  not  bring  them  up. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  did  not.    They  are  pretty  high. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  Russian  peasant  is  said  to  be  very  illiterate. 

Mr.  Reed.  He  mav  be  verv  illiterate. 

Mr.  Humes.  First,  we  agree  that  no  hired  labor  is  allowed  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivation  of  the  land.    We  agree  on  that,  do  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  call  ^our  attention  to  the  following  paragraphs  in 
this  land  decree  [reading] : 

In  the  event  of  n  teini>orary  ineapneity  of  a  member  of  a  county  community 
rlurfng  the  course  of  two  years  the  community  shall  be  bound  to  render  him 
ussistance  during  this  pel  lod  of  time  by  cultivating  his  land. 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  other  words,  the  law  compels  the  neighbors  of  the 
man  who  is  physically  incapacitated  to  cultivate  his  land.    |  Reading :] 

Agriculturists  who  In  consequence  of  old  age  or  sickness  will  have  lost  the 
possibility  of  cultivating  their  land  shall  lose  the  right  to  use  it,  and  they  shall 
receive  instead  a  pension  from  the  State. 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  there  anything  there  that  gives  a  man  a  right  to  use 
the  house  in  which  he  lives,  and  vet  deprives  him  of  the  right  to  u>e  the 
land  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Let  me  see  what  that  is  you  have. 

Mr.  Humes  (handing  paper  to  the  witness).  It  is  marked  there.  It 
starts  at  the  bottom  oftnat  page  and  is  marked  with  blue  pencil. 

Mr.  Reed  (after  examining  pamphlet).  Yes.  I  translated  this  de- 
cree, by  the  way.    This  is  our  own  publication. 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes.    I  am  glad  to  know  that  it  is  official.    |  Laughter.] 

Mr.  Reed.  Oh,  well,  you  have  got  here  only — now,  I  want  to  point 
out,  in  the  first  place,  this  [reading]  : 

For  guidance  during  the  realization  of  the  great  land  reforms  till  their 
final  resolution  by  the  constituent  assembly  sgalk  serke,  the  following  peasant 
nakaz  (Instruction),  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  1M2  local  i>easant  nakazes  by  the 
editor's  office  of  the  Izvestija  of  the  All-Itussfci  Soviet  of  peasant  delegates  and 
puhliBhed  in  No.  88  of  said  Izvestija   (Petrograd,  No.  NK,  Aug.  10,  11)17). 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reed.  In  other  words,  these  instructions,  the  ones  that  von  have* 
been  reading,  were  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  %24'2  villages  which  filed 
instructions,  and  this  was  drawn  up  by  the  soviet  peasants*  head- 
quarters as  the  peasants  desire. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  shows,  then,  what  elasticity  there  is  in  the 
official  documents. 

Mr.  Reed.  Let  me  get  along 

Mr.  Humes.  Answer  my  question  first,  and  then  explain.  That  is 
the  rule,  as  I  read  it,  of  the  soviet  government,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Humes.  That  where  a  man  becomes  sick  for  two  years  and  is 
unable  to  work,  his  land  must  be  worked.  His  neighbors  have  got  to 
work  it  for  him  gratuitously  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes.    He  is  not  thrown  out  in  the  street. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  he  becomes  too  old  or  from  sickness  is  unable 
to  work  his  land,  he  is  deprived  of  the  right  of  use  of  the  land  and 
becomes  a  pensioner  of  the  state  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  correct,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  persons  in  old  age  or  in 
sickness  become  dependents  of  the  state,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Reed.  It  is  there  stated. 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes ;  and  they  are  not  permited  to  acquire  a  homestead 
in  which  they  can  live  in  their  declining  years? 

Mr.  Reed.  If  you  had  had  here  the  other  decrees,  you  know  there 
are  eight  decrees  on  the  land.  One  is  the  instructions  for  the  volost 
land  committee.  Another  is  the  regulations  for  the  emissaries  to 
the  provinces ;  and  so  on.  You  will  find  that  there  is  a  general  de- 
cree of  commissars  of  social  welfare  which  ranges  from  charitable 
institutions  to  commissars  of  agriculture,  which  settles  this  question 
of  dwelling  places  of  people  who  have  reached  their  declining  years 
and  become  pensioners  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  do  they  live? 

Mr.  Reed.  They  live  in  their  homesteads  where  they  have  worked. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  they  have  a  title  to  the  homestead? 

Mr.  Reed.  When  they  die,  it  passes  into — you  see,  just  let  me  ex- 
plain about  the  land.  Land  is  very  valuable  in  Russia.  It  is  very 
valuable  for  raising  crops.  The  people  need  lots  of  food.  It  is 
necessary  to  raise  food ;  and  a  lot  of  people  need  work  and  a  lot  of 
people  need  land.  All  the  land  is  pooled  in  the  general  land  fund. 
When  a  man  becomes  of  age,  which  is  about  16,  he  is  encouraged  to 
go  into  a  commune  with  others.  When  he  becomes  incapacitated 
permanently  for  work  he  withdraws,  and  his  land  goes  into  a  general 
land  pool.  He  occupies  his  homestead,  and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  houses  that  are  now  erected. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  this  homestead  on  the  land  that  he  works? 

Mr.  Reed.  Homesteads  are  in  villages  and  not  on  the  land,  in 
Russia.  The  mir  has  disappeared.  The  peasant  village  is  a  piece  of 
land.  It  is  set  apart  from  the  farm  land.  It  has  been  always,  and 
is  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  private  property  recognized  in  the  homesteads? 

Mr.  Reed.  While  a  man  is  alive  he  has  a  right  to  live  in  his  house. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Is  not  that  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  com- 
missar, according  to  that  regulation? 

Mr.  Reed.  In  what  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  commissar? 

Senator  Wolcott.  Whether  he  shall  live  in  the  house? 

Mr.  Reed.  No  ;  it  is  not.    There  is  nothing  about  that  at  all  here. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  thought  there  was  a  commissar  there.  Just 
read  that  again. 

Mr.  Reed  (reading)  : 

Agriculturists  who  in  consequence  of  old  age  or  sickness  will  have  lost  tbl 
possibility  of  cultivating  their  land  shall  lose  the  right  to  use  It,  and  they  flbaB 
receive  instead  a  pension  from  the  state. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  You  read  something  in  addition  to  that,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  Reed  (continuing  reading) : 

In  the  event  of  a  temporary  incapacity  of  a  member  of  a  county  community 
during  the  course  of  two  years  the  community  shall  be  bound  to  render  him 
assistance  during  this  period  of  time  by  cultivating  his  land. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  not  read  further  there? 

Mr.  Reed.  No  ;  I  aid  not,  here. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  thought  you  read  another  clause  there  besides  the 
one  that  I  read. 

Mr.  Reed.  Noj  I  am  telling  you  about  this.  When  a  man  dies 
after  living  in  his  house  all  his  life,  which  he  is  allowed  to  do,  and 
also  when  he  withdraws  from  the  land  itself,  if  his  land  is  withdrawn 
from  him,  he  has  a  right  to  designate  the  person  who  shall  have  the 
first  preference  to  that  land.  He  has  a  right  also,  on  dying,  to  desig- 
nate the  person  who  shall  have  the  right  to  live  in  his  house,  as  a 
matter  or  fact.  He  has  a  right  to  designate  the  man  who  shall  have 
first  preference,  you  see. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  on  the  theory,  then,  that  the  population  in 
these  mirs,  or  whatever  you  call  them  by  the  new  name,  is  always  to 
continue  the  same,  and  that  an  increase  in  the  population  is  not  to 
make  necessary  a  redistribution  of  this  land,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Reed.  No ;  not  at  all.  The  land  is  redistributed  all  the  time. 
The  portions  of  the  land  probably  vary,  and  when  a  man  becomes 
incapacitated  his  land  goes  back  for  general  distribution  again  into 
the  land  fund. 

Mr.  Humes.  If  he  can  designate  the  successor  in  possession  of  that 
land,  how  can  there  be  a  redistribution  or  a  reproportioning  of  the 
land?  If  there  is  a  reproportioning,  he  is  designating  the  man  in 
possession,  is  he? 

Mr.  Rem).  What  difference  does  it  make  whether  he  designates 
the  man  to  occupy  the  land  or  not?  The  land  is  allotted  on  the  basis 
of  the  amount  that  a  man  can  work.  If  he  can  not  work,  he  can  not 
be  designated  as  the  possessor  of  this  land. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  I  am  not  answering  a  question  as  to  why ;  I  am 
asking  you  how  it  is  physically  possible  to  permit  the  possessor  to 
designate  his  successor  on  that  land  when  the  natural  fluctuations  in 
population  will  make  necessary  a  reapportioning? 

Mr.  Reed.  A  reapportionment  of  the  land  he  can  not,  of  course,  go 
against.  For  example,  when  the  country  becomes  so  congested  as  you 
indicate,  that  a  lot  of  people  will  be  forced,  and  the  population  of  the 
villages  is  bigger  than  the  land  will  support,  there  are  several  ex- 
pedients.   For  instance,  emigration  is  provided  for  in  the  first  decree. 

Mr.  Humes.  Emigration  is  required? 

Mr.  Reed.  It  is  not  required. 

Mr.  Humes.  For  instance,  when  there  is  not  sufficient  land  for  all 
the  population,  the  state  requires  them  to  emigrate  to  some  other 
locality  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  If  you  will  notice  that  decree,  you  will  find  that  the 
right  of  emigration  is  accorded.  The  Russian  people  have  always 
been  travelers,  and  they  want  to  emigrate.  That  is  how  Siberia 
was  settled. 
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Mr.  Humes.  But  it  deprives  him  of  the  right  to  select  the  location 
of  his  own  home,  because  if  there  is  not  sufficient  land  there  the 
state  can  say  where  he  shall  live? 

Mr.  Reed.  What  is  the  difference  ?  The  Middle  West  is  congested, 
and  a  lot  of  people  are  forced  off  the  land  into  the  cities. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Who  is  going  to  say  who  shall  leave? 

Mr.  Reed.  The  community. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Would  not  that  be  a  fine  state  of  affairs  f 

Mr.  Reed.  Why? 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  live  in  Dover,  Del.,  and  suppose  it  got  to  be 
such  a  state  of  affairs,  the  population  was  such,  that  the  community 
would  come  to  me  and  say,  "  Here,  Wolcott,  you  will  have  to  get  out 
It  is  up  to  you  to  move." 

Mr.  Reed.  Well? 

Senator  Wolcott.  Well,  there  would  be  trouble.  They  would  have 
to  cany  me  out. 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Reed,  suppose  you  lived  in  one  of  those  villages, 
and  you  had  a  couple  of  sons — say  they  were  twins 

Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  they  had  reached  the  age  of  16  years  on  a  given 
date,  what  disposition  would  the  state  make  of  those  sons  ?  If  yon 
were  physically  able  to  work  your  own  farm,  and  the  time  had  come 
for  them  to  have  an  allotment,  and  the  land  in  that  community  had 
all  been  apportioned  among  the  people  who  were  living  there,  what 
would  become  of  your  sons? 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  suppose  my  sons  wanted  to  stay  there  and  work? 
Of  course,  the  office  of  the  all-Kussian  peasant  Soviets  in  Petrograd  and 
the  minister- of  agriculture  keep  a  regular  diagram  of  the  population 
of  the  agricultural  districts  and  the  distribution  of  land.  When  the 
distribution  or  apportionment  of  land  becomes  so  small  that  a  man 
can  not  support  himself  on  it  in  comfort,  there  are  various  different 
methods  emploved.  For  example,  it  is  like  our  Middle  West,  where 
the  land  has  all  been  taken  up,  and  the  people  move  further  out 
When  the  land  all  gets  taken  up  in  a  certain  village,  the  people  move 
in  Russia. 

There  is  another  thing,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  intensive  cultiva- 
tion, which  has  never  been  known  in  Russia,  is  being  taught  now,  so 
the  land  is  practically  for  the  next  100  years  inexhaustible,  and  there 
is  no  necessity  for  talking  about  the  reapportionment  or  allotment 
except  in  a  case  where  a  man  can  not  work  his  allotment. 

Senator  Overman.  Thev  are  undertaking  to  build  a  permanent 
state? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  The  answer  would  be  this,  would  it  not,  that 
either  your  sons  would  have  to  leave  their  parents  and  go  into  some 
other  locality,  or  else  you  and  your  whole  family,  if  you  wanted  to 
live  in  the  same  community,  in  the  same  village,  and  continue  a 
reasonable  familv  relation  with  vour  children,  would  have  to  all 
leave  that  locality  and  go  into  some  other  locality  in  order  that  tho» 
boys  of  yours  could  get  an  allotment  of  land  and  earn  a  livelihood; 
is  not  that  the  answer? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  true  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  dai~ 
I  could  not  get  a  job  in  my  own  home  town.    I  had  to  go  to  N* 
York. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  It  was  a  voluntary  going  on  your  part,  however? 

Mr.  Reed.  There  has  been  no  compulsion  in  the  present  emigration 
in  Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  Would  it  be  possible  to  carry  that  scheme  out  without 
ultimately  having  compulsory  emigration  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  If  there  is  a  question  of  com- 
pulsion, I  should  think  that  the  way  it  would  probably  work  out 
would  be  this,  that  instead  of  every  peasant  having  to  work  11 
hours  a  day  cultivating  his  lot,  they  would  reduce  the  hours  of  labor 
on  a  particular  allotment,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  if  it  was  in  a  socialist 
state.  They  are  reducing  the  hours  of  industrial  labor  in  England 
to  six  now. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Mr.  Reed,  do  you  want  to  say  anything  further 
for  this  record  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  the  people  who  have  been  in  Russia  recently  and  are  in 
favor  of  the  Soviet  government  be  called.  I  do  not  mean  socialists, 
but  people  like  Frank  Keddie,  and  people  like  Raymond  Robins,  who 
have  been  in  very  close  connection  with  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Mr.  Thompson? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  should  think  Col.  Thompson  would  be  a  very  valuable 
witness. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  where  he  is? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  know  where  he  is  now.  I  think  Maj.  Allen 
Wardwell  would  be  a  peach.  ^  He  is  a  Wall  Street  lawyer,  the  head 
of  the  Red  Cross,  and  is  a  fair  man.  Maj.  Thomas  Thacher  would 
be  a  good  one.  Then,  Jerome  B.  Davis,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  in  Russia,  would  be  a  very  good  witness,  since  he  spent  almost 
all  of  his  time  around  the  village  districts. 

Mr.  Humes.  Will  you  furnish  the  committee  with  copies  of  trans- 
lations of  all  of  these  decrets  that  have  been  referred  to,  in  order  that 
we  can  complete  the  record?  I  want  to  make  sure  that  we  have  all  of 
these  main  regulations  and  all  of  these  other  decrets.  I  do  not  want 
to  put  them  in  piecemeal. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  think  I  can  get  you  all  of  that.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  I  can  get  you  all  the  decrets  that  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  can  furnish  us  with  all  that  you  can. 

Mr.  Reed.  It  is  quite  a  long  job  and  quite  an  expensive  job. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  want  to  know  if  you  have  translations  of  them. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  have  translations  of  some,  but  not  all  of  them.  I  have 
a  great  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Humes.  If  you  have  not  extra  copies  that  you  can  furnish  us 
in  the  translation,  if  you  will  let  us  have  the  original,  so  that  we  can 
translate  them,  we  will  return  the  original  to  you. 

Mr.  Reed.  All  right,  I  think  I  can  get  you  all  that.  I  will  have  to 
go  back  to  New  York  and  gather  it  up  in  different  places. 

Mr.  Humes.  Will  you  do  that  and  send  them  to  me  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  There  is  nothing  further  you  want  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  No. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.55  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned 
until  Saturday,  February  22, 1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
lent,  in  Room  226,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman 
residing. 

Present:  Senators  Overman  (chairman)  and  Wolcott. 

Senator  Overman.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  Call  the 
rst  witness. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  ALBERT  RHYS  WILLIAMS. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  were  you  born  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Greenwich,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Lecturer  and  writer. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  you  formerly  in  the  ministry  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  was ;  yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  An  ordained  minister? 

Mr.  Willi  a  ms.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  what  denomination  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Congregational. 

Senator  Overman.  You  claim  to  be  a  minister,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Have  you  severed  your  connection  with  the 
ministry? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  How  did  you  go  about  severing  it;  did  you 
resign? 

Mr.  Williams.  No.  Perhaps  that  is  a  premature  statement.  My 
name,  I  suppose,  still  appears  upon  the  book.  I  left  the  active 
ministry  about  three  years  ago. 

Senator  Overman.  How  did  you  quit  them?  Did  you  write  a  let- 
ter saying  you  resigned,  or  did  you  just  quit? 

Mr.*  Williams.  I  just  left  the  church. 

Senator  Overman.  Just  left  the  ministrv  without  any  notification 
it  all? 
Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Humes.  You  mean  you  left  the  ministry.  You  do  not  mean 
you  left  the  church,  I  assume  ?  Did  you  sever  your  connection  with 
the  church? 

Mr.  Williams.  No  ;  I  am  still  a  member  of  the  church,  and  I  sup- 
pose still  a  member  of  the  ministerial  association. 

Mr.  Humes.  Have  you  traveled  in  Europe  or  been  in  Europe  since 
the  European  war  started  in  1914  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  was  in  Paris  at  the  opening  of  the  great  war  in 
1914. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  there  when  the  war  started,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  did  you  stay  there? 

Mr.  Williams.  About  three  months. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  go  back  to  the  United  States  then? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Williams.  Until  Ma  v.  1917. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  did  you  go  then  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Direct  to  Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  By  what  route? 

Mr.  Williams.  From  Stockholm  into  Petrograd. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  go  there  on  any  mission,  or  just  as  a  lecturer 
and  writer? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  went  there  with  credentials  from  the  New  York 
Evening  Post. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  you  arrive  in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  About  June.  1915. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  did  vou  remain  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Williams.  Until  Julv/l918. 

Mr.  Humes.  July,  1918? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  there  approximately  a  year,  then? 

Mr.  Williams.  About  14  months. 

Mr.  Humes.  If  vou  arrived  there  on  the  15th  of  June  and  left  in 
July,  that  would  be  13  months,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  You  left  in  July,  1918? 

Mr.  Williams.  1918. 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Williams,  will  you  just  state  to  the  committee 
the  condition  that  you  found  existing  in  Russia  when  you  arrived 
there? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  arrived  during  the  Kerensky  regime.  That 
was  the  time  of  the  calling  of  the  first  all-Russian  congress  of  Soviete 
in  Petrograd.  I  stayed  in  Petrograd  about  two  or  three  months* 
getting  a  little  acquainted  with  the  language  and  the  situation,  and 
after  that  I  made  a  journey  to  Moscow,  and  then  down  into  the 
Ukraine.  After  that  I  went  down  the  Volga;  after  that  I  went  into 
Finland ;  after  that  I  went  to  the  Russian  front  near  Riga ;  then  I  made 
several  trips  to  the  villages:  and  after  that  came  out  over  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway. 

Mr.  Humes.  During  this  trip  was  that  traveling  all  done  duringthff 
Kerensky  regime?  i 
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Mr.  Williams.  No  ;  the  first  of  that  trip  I  covered  most  of  Russia 
iring  the  Kerensky  regime,  and  then  covered  some  places  over  again 
i ring  the  Soviet  regime. 

Mr.  Humes.  Just  tell  us  what  you  saw  and  what  the  situation 
is  during  the  Kerensky  regime,  so  as  to  distinguish  between  the 
ings  that  you  saw  and  observed  during  that  regime  and  during  the 
r>lsheviki  regime.  First  confine  yourself  to  the  Kerensky  regime. 
Mr.  Williams.  On  leaving  Petrograd  for  Moscow,  first  having 
>ent  the  time  in  Petrograd.  I  saw  the  general  increasing  disorganiza- 
on  that  was  going  on  as  the  result  of  the  great  war  and  as  the  result, 
?rhaps,  of  the  change  through  the  first  revolution.  When  I  made 
ic  trij)  out  into  the  country  I  saw  the  disorganization  still  further 
oing  on.  For  example,  I  went  out  into  what  is  called  the  Tamboj 
:)vernment,  and  I  saw  the  peasants  there  taking  over  the  land  of 
ieir  own  free  will.  In  some  cases  they  were  burning  hay  ricks,  and 
>nietimes  manor  houses,  and  the  sky  was  very  often  reddened  by 
lese  burnings. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  is  this  Tamboj  government? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  off  near  the  Volga  section. 

Mr.  Humes.  Near  the  Volga? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  Then  I  was  in  some  factories,  and  I  saw  the 
Tect  of  the  workingmen  taking  over  the  factories,  in  a  great  many 
ises  making  very  violent  demands  for  higher  and  higher  wages, 
i  some  cases  putting  out  the  managers  and  technicians  and  botching 
le  machinery  and  spoiling  a  great  deal  of  the  goods,  and  then 
hen  I  was  at  the  front  I  saw  the  bad  condition  among  the  soldiery. 

saw,  for  example,  a  great  manv  soldiers  barefooted,  walking  in 
ie  freezing  mud.  I  saw  a  squad  of  soldiers,  for  example,  falling 
pon  a  turnip  field  and  devouring  it,  because  they  had  no  other  food; 
saw  horses  that  had  fallen  dead  for  the  lack  of  food. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  was  it  that  you  were  at  the  front  (  Was  it 
irly  in  your  trip,  or  was  it  toward  the  close  of  the  Kerensky  regime  ( 

Mr.  Williams.  I  was  at  the  Riga  front  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
mber,  1917,  just  after  the  Germans  had  made  their  advance  through 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  the  weather  there  such  that  it  commences  to  freeze 
t  September? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  it  is  probably  like  it  is  here  now. 
Mr.  Humes.  All  right,  proceed. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  so  I  saw  that  general  condition  of  disintegra- 
on  going  on  in  Russia  on  all  sides.  At  the  same  time  I  saw  in  the 
>viet  organizations  that  were  springing  up,  those  that  had  already 
>rung  up  and  additional  ones  that  were  all  the  time  being  organized, 
discussion  going  on  as  to  what  the  people  wanted,  and,  first  of  all, 

found  in  some  of  the 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  speak  Russian? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  boast  of  speaking  very  much  of  it,  but  I 

m  get  along  ordinarily,  and  can  read  ordinary  newspapers,  because 

spent  most  of  my  time  with  the  soldiers  in  the  army,  the  peasants 

i  the  villages,  and  the  workmen  in  the  factories.    I  am  measurably 

luipped  with  a  speaking  knowledge  of  Russian,  although  I  was  not 

lept  at  it  at  that  particular  time. 

Senator  Woloott.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  understanding  it? 
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Mr.  Williams.  Certainly,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  under- 
standing when  anything  is  spoken  at  all  rapidly,  but  an  ordinary 
conversation  I  can  pick  up  at  the  present  time,  anyhow. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  the  different  provinces  all  have  the  same 
language,  or  different  languages? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  suppose  that  about  160,000,000  Russians  under- 
stand the  native  Russian  language,  so  ordinarily  a  man  can  pas 
through  all  sections  with  the  one  language. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  ever  study  the  language?  What  lan- 
guage is  it  really  like,  or  is  it  similar  to  any  other! 

Air.  Williams.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  much  of  a  linguist  I 
studied  Hebrew  for  about  a  year,  and  perhaps  having  studied  Hebrew 
a  year  the  Russian  was  not  so  very  difficult  to  me.  One  of  the 
striking  facts  that  you  found  was  that  in  every  soviet  that  one  went 
to,  of  which  there  are  probably  tens  of  thousands  in  Russia,  one  could 
always  ask  for  the  American,  and  there  was  always  some  man  there 
who  had  been  in  America,  who  came  out  from  the  soviet  and  wis 
able  to  talk  in  English. 

Senator  Overman.  You  sav  the  language  is  more  like  the  Hebrew? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  like  "Hebrew  in  this  respect,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult. 

Senator  Overman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  these  soviet  organizations  there  were  becoming 
stronger  and  stronger  during  the  summer  of  1917;  there  were  certain 
very  clear  ideas  that  began  to  come  out  in  the  minds  of  people,  cer- 
tain formulated  demands. 

We  have  an  individualistic  idea  in  regard  to  the  land,  but  in 
Russia  there  is  a  communistic  idea ;  also  there  is  a  difference  of  feel- 
ing about  the  confiscation  of  land.  It  is  remarkable  that  19  out  of 
20  of  all  the  Russian  people  believe  that  the  land  never  belonged 
rightfully  to  the  great  landlords,  and  so  the  cry  had  always  been 
"  The  land  is  God's  and  the  people's."  In  these  Soviets  this  old  land 
cry  became  formulated  in  a  very  definite  slogan,  which  was  the  first 
slogan  of  the  Soviets,  "  Land  to  the  people." 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  agree  with  what  has  been  stated  here 
that  the  Russian  people  generally,  85  per  cent  of  them,  are  ignorant 
like  children,  and  do  not  know  anything  except  what  their  rights  are, 
or  what  they  claim  to  be  their  rights? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  that  probably  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  Russian  people  can  read  and  write,  but  I  think  that  the  Russian 
people  have  an  extraordinary  ability  to  think,  and  so  I  was  very  much 
impressed  by  the  contact  that  I  had  in  the  villages  with  their  natural 
soil  wisdom. 

Senator  Overman.  I  understand  that  only  85  per  cent  of  them  can 
read  and  write,  and  I  just  wanted  to  know  whether  you  agreed  with 
that  statement. 

Mr.  Williams.  Many  say  60  or  70  per  cent,  but  since  the  revolution 
occurred  there  have  been  a  great  number  of  people  who  have  learned 
to  read  and  write,  and  I  was  very  much  impressed  when  I  talked  to 
the  peasants 

Senator  Overman.  They  must  be  a  remarkable  people  to  learn  i 
a  year  to  read  and  write. 
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Wiujams.  I  think  a  great  many"  of  them  have  learned  to  read 
ite  in  the  army.  Of  those  Russians  who  can  not  read  at  the 
it  time,  I  think  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that,  with  the 
)f  thousands  of  newspapers  that  have  been  opened  up,  the 
*e  Russian  has  as  many  solid  articles  upon  economics  and  poli- 
ociology  and  business  management  read  to  him,  even  in  the 
y  areas,  as  the  average  American.  I  think  that  is  not  an  ex- 
ited statement.  But  apart  from  their  ability  to  read  and  write, 
pen  to  know,  for  example,  a  certain  man  who  was  a  Bolshevik 
or  in  a  little  village  along  the  Volga.  I  heard  him  speak  to  a 
of  peasants  for  five  hours.  He  was  a  trusted  man,  because  he 
le  son  of  a  teacher,  and  he  talked  to  these  peasants,  as  I  say,  for 
3urs  with  terrific  energy.  He  told  me  afterwards  that  he  had 
as  far  as  he  could  see,  not  a  single  convert.  These  old  peasants 
ery  judicious  in  their  attitude.  They  took  all  of  his  words,  and 
hey  sat  down  for  almost  a  month  at  their  different  meetings 
%  these  things  over.  At  the  end  of  three  months  this  man  came 
and  he  found,  as  he  told  me,  that  probably  a  third  of  the 
its  had  assimilated  a  great  many  of  the  views  that  he  had  given 
and  they  had  rejected  a  great  many  of  the  views  that  he  had 
them.  They  had  discarded  the  ideas  that  they  regarded  as  be- 
•napplicable  to  their  position,  and  they  had  retained  those  that 
ipphcable  to  them  and  which  commended  themselves  to  their 
ent. 

s  much  struck  by  their  ability  to  keep  from  being  carried  away 
large  and  wonderful  tales  that  we  came  to  them,  as  foreigners. 
.  For  instance,  as  a  guest  in  the  house  of  Ivan  Ivanoff,  in 
toe,  I  remember  boasting  about  some  of  the  wonders  of  America. 
»se  peasants,  60  miles  back  from  the  Volga,  I  told  about  our 
skyscrapers  towering  up  to  the  clouds;  of  our  subways,  with 
tearing  through  the  night;  of  our  great  white  ways,  boiling 
eople.  I  tried  to  impress  them  with  our  wonderful  steel  mills, 
thousand  triphammers  stamping  away  day  and  night.  They 
d  intensely.  We  thought  we  very  much  impressed  them,  but 
ght  we  heard  Ivan  saying  to  his  wife,  "Poor  fellows.  No  won- 
ev  are  pale.  Just  to  think  of  being  brought  up  in  a  country 
at." 

ther  words,  in  Russia,  you  have  probably  heard  before  this  com- 
,  that  the  people  are  not  entirely  mesmerized  and  obsessed  with 
can  institutions.  It  is  not  entirely  that  they  fear  the  things  wc 
LI,  but  they  also  fear  some  of  the  things  that  we  call  good.  They 
different  attitude.  They  are  not  obsessed  really  by  the  idea  of 
;tion.  They  have  not  the  American  idea  of  spending  their 
js  in  getting  a  living,  but  rather  in  living.  So  even  if  Russia 
?t  build  up  industrially  like  America  in  a  very  short  time,  I  do 
nk  it  is  going  to  hurt  the  Russian  people,  because  they  are  not 
d  to  put  the  same  valuations  upon  certain  aspects  of  life  that 
■  upon  certain  aspects  of  life. 

y  regard  our  life  here,  for  example,  where  we  have  slums  and 
3,  where  we  have  the  extremely  poor  and  the  extremely  rich, 
here  we  have  a  bitter  class  war,  with  a  hatred  existing  between 
ssessors  and  the  nonpossessors,  as  most  undesirable.  They  do 
e  it  at  all.    I  was  talking,  for  example,  with  a  man  who  happens 
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to  be  a  social  revolutionist.  I  asked  him  why  were  they  not  content 
to  stop  with  their  first  revolution  and  be  satisfied  with  making  a  coun- 
try lite  democratic  America  or  democratic  France  or  like  England. 
Hfe  said  this,  "  I  have  lived  in  England.  I  know  that  they  have  an 
East  End  in  London  and  I  know  they  have  a  West  End,  and  I  know 
that  you  in  America  have  an  East  Side  in  New  York  and  I  know  that 
you  have  a  Fifth  Avenue."  Then  he  said,  "We  did  not  go  tb  our 
death  in  the  mines  and  dungeons  and  out  into  the  waste  places  of 
Siberia  in  order  to  make  here  in  Russia  a  civilization  which  is  going 
to  have  an  East  Side  and  a  Fifth  Avenue."  In  other  words,  there  is 
a  natural  reaction  against  what  they  think  are  the  injustices  and  the 
extremities  of  poverty  and  wealth  which  they  have  in  every  one  of  the 
western  countries.  For  this  reason  they  were  not  willing  to  make  a 
revolution  and  stop  it  just  where  we  stop  all  our  revolutions — on  a 
political  basis.  They  wanted  to  go  through  and  make  it  into  a  social 
revolution.  . 

Mr.  Humes.  Toward  the  close  of  the  Kerensky  revolution  there 
developed  really  a  state  of  anarchy,  did  there  not  ? " 

Mr.  Williams.  As  I  said,  it  was  because  of  this  state  of  anarchy  that 
the  Bolshevik  revolution  found  it  possible  to  take  over  the  government 

The  soldiers  were  throwing  down  their  guns  and  marching  away 
from  the  trenches.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  have  told  me  that  they  cud  that 
where  they  never  even  heard  the  word  Bolsheviki.  It  was  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  forces  that  were  driving  them. 

Senator  Overman.  What  is  the  definition  of  the  word  "Bolshe- 
viki"? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  asked  a  Russian  what  his  definition  of  the  word 
"  Bolsheviki "  was,  and  he  said,  "  It  is  the  shortest  cut  to  socialism." 

May  I  just  return  to  this  other  view  ? 

Senator  Overman.  Yes.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you.  I  just 
wanted  to  know,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  what  the  Russian  definition 
of  that  word  was. 

Mr.  Williams.  Will  you  picture  the  Russian  soldiers  in  those  con- 
ditions that  everybody  admits  they  were  in,  and  then  imagine  the 
representative  of  the  Kerensky  government  going  to  one  of  these 
soldiers  and  saying,  "  Glorious  Russian  soldier,  now  for  the  glory  of 
great  Russia  we  will  fight  until  we  take  Constantinople."  And  they 
said,  "  We  do  not  want  Constantinople.  We  want  peace."  And  then 
those  Russian  soldiers  began  to  think  "This  Russian  government  of 
Kerensky  is  an  imperialistic  government.  It  wants  to  take  other 
people's  land.  We  do  not  want  other  people  to  take  our  land,  nor 
are  we  willing  to  fight  in  order  to  take  other  people's  land."  Ther 
would  say,  "  our  government  seems  to  be  just  as  imperialistic  as  Ger- 
many itself."  Then  there  began  to  come  into  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  soldiers  the  idea  that  the  allies  themselves  had  imperialistic  de- 
signs of  taking  land  and  other  spoils,  as  the  result  of  the  war. 

The  same  way  with  the  workman.  He  was  seized  with  this  desire. 
The  Kerensky  government  would  not  give  him  what  he  wanted,  whick 
was  some  control  over  the  factories. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  go  back  into  the  psychology  of  the  Russir 
worker's  mind,  if  possible,  and  remember  that  he  was  told  that  1 
was  a  free  man.    "  A  free  man,"  he  reasoned  "  has  some  control  0] 
his  life.    My  life  I  spend,  for  the  largest  part,  in  the  factori 
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e,  I  think  I  ought  to  have  some  control  over  the  factories." 

e,  when  the  Kerensky  government  gave  him  no  control  over 
>ries,  he,  in  a  very  anarchistic  way,  seized  the  factories,  in 
ses,  and  the  result  was  the  destruction  of  machinery  and 
3,  such  as  has  been  told  about  in  those  cases.  It  was  the  same 
1  the  land.  The  peasants  were  taking  it  over,  willy  nilly, 
rieased,  and  the  result  was  confusion,  and  an  added  disloca- 
ndustry  and  political  life. 

wer  to  these  demands,  of  land  for  the  peasants,  peace  for  the 
nd  factories  for  the  workers,  the  Kerensky  government,  with 
j  and  inexperienced  ministers,  could  do  nothing  at  all  but 
ait  until  the  end  of  the  war."  and  then  after  that  they  said 
ntil  the  Constituent  Assemblv : "  and  month  after  month 

f,  and  month  by  month  grew  the  unrest  and  the  anger  of  the 
nd  the  people  said,  "  If  this  weak  thing  that  calls  itself  a 
3nt  can  ao  nothing  at  all,  we  ourselves  are  going  to  do  some- 
We  saw  this  great  upheaval  of  the  people  desiring  to  possess 
as  of  peace  and  land  and  factories ;  what  in  reality  they  were 
is  bringing  Russia  to  the  verge  of  chaos  and  anarchv  and 
io  not  think  that  is  an  exaggerated  picture.  What  did  the 
r  government  do  ?  It  sent  to  them  the  best  people  it  had,  the 
ither  "  and  the  "  grandmother  "  of  the  people,  Tschaikowsky 
hkovsky,  a  great  and  noble  spirit.  But  the  government  had 
ontrol  over  the  people  and  the  people's  organizations.  As 
wsky  said,  the  people  had  swept  way  on  past  him  in  this 
mental  movement.  Then  there  were  two  great  leaders  of  the 
ki,  Tseretelli  and  Tscheidze. 

;lli  had  just  come  from  his  Ions:  years'  imprisonment  in 
He  had  been  the  leader  of  the  latior  party  in  the  Duma. 
;hem  had  been  trusted  by  the  people.  They  were  very  elo- 
n.  They  were  asked  to  unloose  their  eloquence  upon  the 
nd  put  a  stop  to  what  the  Kerenskv  government  said  was 
e  demands  of  the  masses.  They  might  just  as  well  have  un- 
;ir  eloquence  at  a  volcano.  Then  the  Kerensky  government 
lers  and  resolutions.  They  might  as  well  have  issued  their 
d  resolutions  to  an  earthquake.  When  the  government  sent 
hments  to  put  down  uprisings  these  detachments  used  to  go 
le  side  of  the  people.  And  here,  in  that  condition  of  disin- 
and  dislocation  of  industry,  you  had  the  Kerensky  govern- 
Ji  the  ministers  falling  in  and  out  of  office,  and  the  allies 
keep  it  alive  by  hyperdermic  injections  of  threats  and 
but  it  availed  nothing.  The  Kerensky  government  in  a 
which  demanded  the  strength  of  a  giant  was  as  weak  and 
s  a  babe. 

•  Overman.  Did  you  know  Kerensky? 

[lliamr.  No;  I  did  not  know  Kerensky  very  well.     I  just 
ncidentally.     I  had  no  chance  to  get  acquainted  with  him. 
as  the  condition.  Senator,  that  prevailed  in  September  and 
r  of  1917. 

>t  pretend  to  have  anything  but  a  viewpoint — a  partisan 

,  if  you  please — of  the  masses  of  the  people  with  whom  I 

time,  just  as  I  believe  that  the  viewpoint  that  has  been 

expressed  in  this  committee  is  a  partisan  viewpoint  of  the 

t — 19 39 
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people  who  have  lived  with  those  who  have  lost  out  in  the  revolution, 
because  the  revolution  is  a  verv  unfortunate  affair  for  some  people,  is 
it  is  fortunate  for  others.  TTiere  are  winners  and  losers — just  lib 
in  everything  else — and  the  losers  suffer  a  great  deal.  I  am  not  so  de- 
void of  all  imagination  as  not  to  think  of  the  sufferings  of  the  peopk 
who  have  lived  in  the  roof  garden  of  life  and  have  suddenly  had  to 
step  out  and  go  to  work;  and  of  the  sufferings  also  of  people  wl» 
have  been  forcibly  dispossessed  of  their  property.  I  know  something 
of  the  conditions  of  those  people,  and  I  know  something  of  their 
suffering  and  dismay.  This  has  been  reflected  in  America  dv  almost 
every  person  that  has  been  allowed  to  speak,  because  these  people 
have  lived  with  that  class — the  losers — who  are  full  of  anger  and  re- 
sentment, embitterment  and  rancor. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  must  know  that  as  there  are  peopk 
who  lose  out  in  a  revolution  there  are  others  who  win;  and  the  vMt 
masses  of  the  people  are  winners  in  this  revolution,  and  they  are  just 
as  happv  as  the  others  are  sad,  and  they  hail  the  revolution  just  ai 
gloriously  and  joyfully  as  the  others  condemn  it. 

I  am  presenting  the  partisan  viewpoint  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
toward  the  revolution  and  the  soviet  and  the  present  leaders. 

Senator  Overman.  So  you  say  these  men  are,  speaking  from  a  par- 
tisan standpoint,  against  the  Bolsheviki,  as  you  are,  speaking  froni  i 
partisan  standpoint,  for  them;  is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  fact.  It  ii 
simply  because  I  know  that  every  situation  has  two  aspects,  and  be- 
cause one  side  has  presented  its  side  and  has  had  every  opportunity 
to  present  fully  its  side  in  the  newspapers,  on  the  puWic  forum,  ii 
committees,  etc.,  that  I  have  not  felt  called  upon  to  present  that  side 
of  the  situation.  I  have  felt  called  upon,  out  of  my  own  feelings 
toward  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  to  try  to  articulate  their  view- 
point and  their  attitude  toward  the  revolution. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  would  not  place — I  must  call  her  tJfc 
"  grandmother "  of  the  revolution  because  I  do  not  remember  fta 
name — in  the  group  of  partisans  against  the  Bolsheviki,  against  th* 
soviet  that  you  spoke  of,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  would  prefer  not  to  dwell  upon  her  psychology 
and  her  mind,  because  I  have  every  reverence,  as  everybody  has,  fir 
her  past.  I  know  this,  that  Madam  Breshkovsky  loved  the  peasant! 
and  loved  Kerensky.  Kerensky  was  the  idol  of  her  heart.  Thrt 
Soviets  came  and  took  the  peasants  away  from  her,  and  then  went  oat 
and  took  the  government  away  from  Kerensky :  and  I  know  that  at 
a  human  being  she  can  not  help  being  prejudiced  by  that  situation. 

Senator  Wolcott.  She  undoubtedly  speaks  as  a  person  who  " 
intense  sympathy  with  the  Russian  people.     That  is  an  element! 
her  psychological  make-up. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  it  is. 

Senator  TVolcott.  She  does  not  speak  from  the  viewpoint  of 
who  has  lived  in  ease  and  comfort,  surrounded  with  luxuries? 

Mr.  Williams.  No:   but  this  is  a   very  striking  point.    In  tf 
soviet  government — I  refuse  to  say  that  there  is  a  Bolshevist  f& 
ernment  in  Russia :  there  is  a  soviet  government,  which  is  coinpiw 
of  several  political  parties,  and  the  latest  news  that  we  have 
the  present  soviet  government  has  not  only  been  joined  by 
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;y,  the  great  leader,  but  also  by  Martoff,  the  Menshevik  leader, 
by  men  like  Tchernoff,  the  great  leader  of  the  social  revolu- 
sts,  who  have  gone  over  to  the  soviet  government  and  are  work- 
n  cooperation  with  Lenine.  In  the  soviet  government  you  will 
in  every  soviet  that  four  out  of  five  of  the  members  of  the  soviet 
Toung  men,  35  or  40  years  of  age,  perhaps  9  out  of  10  of  them. 
■  are  all  enthusiasts  for  this  new  order  of  society  which  they  are 
tg  to  create,  while  it  happens  that  most  of  the  opponents  of  the 
»ts  are  very  old  revolutionists;  some  of  them  over  70  years  of  age. 
e  old  revolutionary  leaders,  who  are  the  heroes  of  American  life 
who  have  done  great  work  in  the  past,  are,  after  all,  the  loaders 
e  past,  while  the  leaders  of  the  present  are  the  younger  and  more 

forces.  I  think  it  is  true  to  state  that  in  the  Soviets  four  out  of 
)f  the  members  are  under  35  or  40  vears  of  age,  and  that  thev  are 
eaders  of  the  futrre. 

>w,  if  I  may,  let  me  return  to  the  situation  in  1917,  with  these 
\nts  seizing  the  estates  and  the  workers  seizing  the  factories  and 
soldiers  deserting  from  the  trenches.  In  this  situation  there 
a  group  of  people  that  seemed  to  understand  what  was  going 
i  Bussia,  a  group  of  people  who  had  a  set  of  brains;  a  group  of 
le  who  understood  that  for  a  spontaneous,  elemental,  deep- 
ing, radical  movement  only  a  deep-running,  radical  program 
d  suffice;  a  group  of  people  who  had  the  confidence  of  the 
es,  and  therefore  knew  now  to  take  these  elemental  energies  and 
t  them  to  some  constructive  purpose;  a  group  of  people  who 
rstood  the  people,  and  therefore  to  whom  the  people  would 
i.  And  now,  in  this  case,  I  refer  not  to  the  Soviet  but  to  the 
v  of  the  Bolsheviks.  It  is  not  fair  to  sav  that  thev  understood 
>eople  or  that  they  had  the  confidence  of  the  people,  because  they 

the  people.  The  Bolshevik  party  was  made  up  primarily  of 
bers  of  the  working  classes.  It  did  not  have  as  many  educated 
embers  of  the  intelligentsia  as  the  Menshevik  party  or  the  So- 
st-revolutionary  party.  It  was  primarily  the  party  of  the 
:ing  class,  and  naturally  the  working  people  understood  what, 
vorking  people  wanted.  The  Bolsheviks  spoke  the  people's  lan- 
es, they  thought  the  people's  thoughts,  and  could  articulate  the 
le?s  ideas. 

happens  that  the  Bolshevik  party  has  among  them  some  of  the 
ligentsia.  We  know  of  such  characters  here  as  Lenine  and 
zkv,  and  there  are  others  like  Lunachaivkv,  Kollontav.  Tchitchc- 

•  •  • 

etc. 

lere  was  this  group  of  the  intelligentsia  in  this  party.  They 
p  a  great  many  languages,  some  of  them  having  written  any- 
e  from  3  to  20  volumes  on  various  subjects.  They  adjudged  the- 
tion  and  adjusted  themselves  to  it.  These  people  had  a  very 
me  faith  in  the  great  natural  impulses  and  movement  of  the 
le.  I  think  that  is  a  fundamental  distinction  between  the  man 
is  a  democrat  and  the  man  who  is  not  a  democrat.  The  true 
>crat  is  one  who  trusts  in  the  hearts  of  the  people:  that  even 
2h  at  times  they  are  very  crass  and  crude,  in  general  their  im- 
»s  are  directed  toward  the  right  goal.  1  think  the  Bolshevik 
ligentsia  in  particular  had  a  sublime  faith  in  the  people.  They 
ved  literally  that  "the  emancipation  of  the  vast  masses  of  work- 
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ers  should  come  from  the  workers  thenlselves  "  and  not  from  some 
scheme  that  the  intelligentsia,  getting  together,  would  rig  up  out  of 
their  minds  and  superimpose  upon  the  people.  I  remember  a  group 
of  workmen  from  a  factory  came  to  Lenine  and  asked  him  how  to 
run  the  factory.  He  held  up  his  hands  and  said,  "  How  do  I  know 
how  to  run  it?  I  do  not  know  how  to  run  it.  You  go  and  try,  and 
come  back  and  tell  me  what  vou  did,  and  then  I  will  try  to  leara 
from  your  blunders  and  mistakes,  and,"  he  added  humorously,  tt  will 
write  a  book  about  it."  • 

And  then  I  think  that  the  Bolshevik  intelligentsia  had  a  very  dit- 
tinct  love  for  the  people.  That  may  be  verv  emotional  and  senti- 
mental, but  there  are  people  who  do  take  a  joy  in  mixing  with  the 
multitudes  who  may  be  ignorant  and  sometimes  crass,  sometimes  un- 
couth, and  yet  they  feel  that  in  them  are  the  real  values  which  cone 
up  out  of  the  soil.  I  met  one  of  these  Bolsheviks  at  Voladarski,  whi 
was  working  about  18  hours  a  day,  and  he  told  me,  "I  have  hid 
more  joy  working  with  the  people  in  the  last  eight  months  than  dl 
men  ought  to  have  in  all  their  lives." 

This  Bolshevik  intelligentsia  was  different  from  the  other  intelli- 
gentsia in  this:  The  others  said,  "  Yes;  let  the  people  rule,  but  kt 
them  rule  through  us."  The  Bolshevik  intelligentsia  said,  ''Lettta 
people  rule  themselves."  The  other  intelligentsia  said,  "  We  knot 
what  is  good  for  the  people,  and  therefore  we  will  give  it  to  them" 
The  Bolshevik  intelligentsia  said,  "  Let  the  people  find  out  what  they 
want  themselves,  and  we  will  try  to  aid  them  in  gaining  their  de- 
sires/* 

Then  the  Bolsheviks  said,  "  This  Kerensky  government  has  w 
force;  it  has  no  authority;  nobody  respects  it.  The  cabinet  is  t 
weakling.  In  the  meantime,  workmen  and  peasants,  look  at  th 
organization  that  you  yourselves  have  built  out  of  your  own  conscious- 
ness, and  that  is  a  living  thing."    They  pointed  to  the  soviet. 

Now,  it  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in  human  history  that  thm 
<lays  after  the  fall  of  the  first  revolution  there  sprang  up  in  evaf 
town,  in  §verv  village,  in  every  city  this  new  organization  called  tb 
soviet. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  the  fall  of  the  firft 
revolution"? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  mean  the  fall  of  the  Czar  in  the  first  revolution 
in  March,  1017.    Afterwards  came  the  springing  up  of  these  sovi 
all  over  the  land.     I  was  talking  with  a  commander,  who  said  tl 
his  ship  was  in  Italian  waters,  and  that  two  days  after  the  first  re1 
hit  ion  his  crew  organized  itself  into  a  soviet  which  was  an  e 
replica  of  the  soviet  that  was  organized  in  Petrograd,  and  they 
had  no  intercommunication  and  knew  little  or  nothing  about 
Soviets  in  1905.    It  is  a  phenomenon  that,  being  that  far  apart, 
should  spring  into  being  this  new  government  apparatus. 

The  Czar  was  dethroned,  and  the  revolution  was  made,  as  all 
lutions  are  made,  by  the  hungry  masses.     From  the  Viborg 
they  came  out  on  the  streets  of  Petrograd.    They  came  on  despite 
Cossack  patrols  on  the  Vensky  and  despite  the  machine  guns  of 
police.     Miliukov,  seeing  the  great  throng  bearing  the  red  flag,  si 
"There  goes  the  Russian  revolution,  and  it  will  be  crushed  in 
minutes."     But  the  workmen  came  on,  until  their  bodies  littered 
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reets  of  Petrograd.  But  still  they  came  on,  singing  and  pleading 
ith  soldiers  and  Cossacks  until  they  came  over  to  the  people's  side 
id  made  the  revolution.  When  it  was  made,  then  appeared  upon 
e  scene  other  personalities — lawyers,  politicians,  etc.  They  said. 
Noble  workingmen,  you  go  back  to  the  factories;  brave  soldiers,. 
>u  go  back  to  the  trenches;  and  glorious  peasants,  you  go  back  to 
e  land.  We  arc  willing  to  take  upon  our  shoulders  the  responsi- 
lity  of  making  this  great  government,  which  is  a  very  difficult  task.*7 
le  Russian  people  are  very  tractable  and  obedient  and  patient,  and 
ey  went  back.  But  they  are  also  a  very  intelligent  people,  and 
fore  they  went  back  they  organized  themselves  into  these  little 
oups.  Every  munition  factory  sent  men  they  trusted,  1  from 
ery  500  of  their  members;  every  glassworks,  every  brickyard, 
ery  shop  or  mill  of  any  kind  did  likewise;  every  teachers'  organi- 
tion  was  asked  to  send  a  teacher,  and  every  engineers-  organiza- 
>n  to  send  an  engineer,  and  then  they  called  themselves  a  soviet. 
iiis  in  every  soviet  there  are  people  who  know  about  the  different 
ades;  miners  who  know  about  mining  and  teachers  who  know 
out  teaching  and  engineers  who  know  about  engineering.  They 
e  the  best  men  in  their  respective  trades.  They  arc  elected  accord- 
g  to  groups  and  occupations,  while  in  all  our  congressional  and  ad- 
inistrative  bodies  they  are  elected  according  to  geographical  dis- 
icts. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  they  have  one  central  place  where  these  dele- 
tes go? 

Mr.  Williams.  Every  town  has  its  soviet  building. 
Senator  Overman.  I  understand ;  but  do  you  have  any  central  plait* 
lere  these  people  in  the  towns  and  villages  send  delegates  i 
Mr.  Williams.  Well,  Senator,  it  is  this  way:  In  Vladivostok,  in 
kutsk.  and  in  Kiev,  according  to  the  size  of  the  district,  the  district. 
the  city  soviet  selects  a  delegate,  and  he  is  sent  to  Moscow,  and  they 
ve  every  three  months  in  Moscow  an  all-Kussian  congress  of  sovi- 
>,  in  which  there  are  1,200  to  1.500  delegates.    The  last  congress  1 
tended  there  were  about  1,400  delegates,  of  whom,  roughly  speak- 
er, 800  were  of  the  two  sections  of  Bolsheviks,  about  300  loft  social 
volutionists,  about  150  Mensheviks,  and  there  were  about  100  of 
me  other  parties  and  about  19  anarchists.     These  delegates  were* 
srularly  elected  and  sent  to  this  all-Kussian  congress  of  soviets. 
lat  congress  meets  every  three  months  and  passes  upon  all  the  de- 
?es  and  orders  and  all  the  general  laws  that  have  been  made  by  what 
called  the  executive  committee.    The  executive  committee  is  a  bodv 

• 

at  is  elected  by  the  soviet  congress.  It  is  like  our  Congress.  This 
ntral  executive  committee  remains  after  the  all-Kussian  congress. 
ssolves.  The  great  all-Kussian  congress  keeps  in  session  only  10 
ys  or  two  weeks,  and  on  dissolving  leaves  behind  this  executive. 
mm  it  tee  of  250  members.  Then  the  cabinet  or  council  of  people's; 
mmissars  is  responsible  to  this  executive  committee,  which  at  any 
ne  can  appoint  and  dismiss  any  of  the  members  of  the  council  of 
ople\s  commissars.  Now,  that  is  roughly  a  sketch  of  the  soviet, 
nil  of  government. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Then  these  people  who  actually  administer  the 
were  of  government  are  the  commissars? 
Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  They  are  not  elected  by  the  people? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  are  not  elected  directly  by  the  people. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  are  elected  by  the  central  executive  com- 
mittee ? 

Mi*.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Which  in  turn  is  elected  by  the  all-Russian  con- 
gress of  Soviets? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Which  in  turn  is  made  up  of  delegates  selected 
by  the  local  Soviets  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Which,  in  turn,  are  elected  by  the  people? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  So  that  the  rulers  of  Russia  are  four  times  re- 
moved from  the  people? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement.  Senator:  and  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  crucial  objections  to  the  soviet  system,  as 
compared  to  such  a  system  as,  perhaps,  we  have  in  America. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Under  that  svstein  the  rulers  of  the  country 
are  more  removed  from  the  body  of  the  people  than  the  rulers  of  thU 
country  are  from  the  body  of  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  So  far  as  the  electioneering  system  is  concerned. 
yes.  You  must  remember  that  the  All-Eussian  congress  of  Soviets 
meets  every  three  months  and  reflects  any  changes  in  the  masses  of 
the  people,  and  therefore  it  is  possible  to  withdraw  any  member  at 
any  time.     For  example,  here  is  an  instance 

Senator  Wolcott.  But  wait  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  executive  council  elects  these  commissars— 
that  is.  the  rulers;  and  how  often  is  the  executive  committee  elected? 

Mr.  Williams.  Every  time  the  All-Russian  congress  of  Soviets 
meets  it  has  a  right  to  draw  out  any  of  the  commissars:  so  that  it  is 
cnlv  three  months.  When  it  meets  everv  th*'ee  months  it  passes  on 
;}]1  tin*  laws  and  all  the  decrees  and  matters  that  have  been  issued  hx 
the  central  executive  committee  and  by  the  council  of  people's  com- 
missars:  so   that   at    anv   time    it   can    withdraw   anv    meml>er.    A 

«  * 

new  executive  committee  is  left  behind  everv  three  months. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Yes:  the  All-Russian  congress  of  Soviets  meets 
every  three  months:  but  how  often  are  the  members  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  All-Russian  congress  of  Soviets  elected? 

Mr.  Williams.  Thev  are  elected  everv  three  months.  I  think, 
Sen-tor.  your  statement  about  the  remoteness  of  these  indirect 
mandates  from  the  people  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  situation,  and  I 
thii'k  it  is  a  valid  criticism  on  a  soviet  order  of  government:  and  that 
i<  the  only  reason  that,  so  far  as  T  am  a  partisan  or  making  a  plea, 
I  would  like  to  see  the  Russians  try  out  this  new  kind  of  state  appa- 
ratus, and  try  to  perfect  it  as  they  can.  Perhaps  they  can  work  out  an 
organization  there  that  may  be  better  than  our  organization.  Per- 
haps not.  Perhaps  it  can  not  be  worked  out  better  than  our  organiza- 
tion. P>ut  it  is  certainly  valuable  from  a  laboratory  point  of  view  to 
try  out  a  new  order  of  government  which  may  be  more  retlectiveflf 
the  wishes  of  the  people  and  which  may  be  more  consistent  with  the 
new  industrial  and  economic  situation.     I  think  it  would.  Senator.   I 
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o  not  know.  But  that  is  the  plea  I  make  for  letting  Russia  alone, 
^  see  a  test  made  of  a  social  order  different  from  anything  we  have 
Isewhere  in  the  world. 
Now,  to  return,  if  I  may,  to  those  Soviets  which  were  growing  up 
i  the  summer  of  1918.  They  were  growing  up  on  every  side.  The 
eople  were  learning  to  speak  in  them.  As  Mr.  Root  has  said,  "  Rus- 
ia  became  a  nation  of  100,000,000  orators,"  and  the  floodgates  of 
peech  burst  around  these  forums  of  the  people.  They  learned  also 
t  that  time  to  get  together  and  to  work  together.  There  were  very 
lany  tremendous  blunders;  but  out  of  it  all  this — a  soviet  system — 
as  growing  up.  The  local  Soviets  were  being  slowly  linked  up 
><rether  into  a  vast  network  spread  over  the  country.  And  when  the 
Lerensky  organization  displayed  its  utter  weakness,  the  only  part 
tat  the  Bolshevik  played  in  this  matter  was  to  come  to  the  masses 
f  the  people  and  say,  "  Here  is  an  organization  that  has  been  built 
it  of  your  own  brains,  out  of  your  own  hearts."  They  pointed  to  the 
►viet.  They  said,  u  It  has  power,  it  has  authority,  it  has  organiz- 
i<r  ability,  and  if  you  want  a  government  that  will  give  you  land  and 

*ace,  and  " 

Senator  Wolcott.  Bread. 

Mr.  Williams.  "  And  factories — there  it  is.  It  is  just  a  matter 
:  taking  it  over."  In  other  words,  it  is  true  that  inside  of  that  old 
>vernment  machine  there  had  grown  up  an  entirely  new  structure 
hich  had  the  indorsement  of  the  people,  which  the  old  govern- 
ental  machine  did  not  have.  And,  so,  when  the  so-called  Bolshevik 
volution  occurred,  it  was  very  simple.  The  Bolshevik  announced 
hmiIv  in  advance  that  the  Soviets  were  going  to  assume  the  powers 
■  government ;  that  they  were,  in  fact,  the  real  government  of  Rus- 
a,  because  there  was  no  other  power  in  that  country.  They  pub- 
:ly  announced  the  date  practically  on  which  they  were  going  to 
ke  over  the  government  in  Petrograd.  It  was  as  simple  as  tliat. 
hey  went  down  to  the  Marensky  Palace,  where  the  members  of  the 
>dy  calling  itself  the  government  of  Russia  assembled,  and  they 
Id  these  people  that  they  must  go  home,  because  they  did  not  rep- 
sent  the  Russian  people.  They  went  to  tne  provisional  government, 
hich  was  in  the  Winter  Palace.  They  surrounded  it  and  shot  one 
tell  into  the  Winter  Palace,  and  then  began  shooting  blank  cartridges, 
hat  is  the  only  force  they  used  against  the  Kerensky  government, 
think  it  is  fair  to  *say  that  any  government  or  institution  shows  its 
ght  to  live  and  its  claim  to  life  by  the  number  of  people  who  will 
me  to  its  rescue.  We  know  this,  that  if  the  Government  of  the 
nited  States  was  in  danger,  uncounted  millions,  a  vast  majority  of 
e  people,  would  rally  to  its  rescue,  because  it  has,  as  a  whole,  the 
asses  that  have  that  attitude  toward  it.  But  in  Russia,  when  the 
erensky  government  was  in  danger,  the  only  people  who  rallied  to 
were  the  Women's  Battalion,  a  few  junkers,  and  a  few  detached 
>ssack  organizations  over  the  country.  The  so-called  Bolshevik  rev- 
iition  was  accomplished  in  Petrograd  without  the  killing  of  more 
an  15  or  18  people,  and  those  were  mostly  Bolshevik  themselves, 
io,  standing  on  the  outside  of  the  Winter  Palace,  were  shot  by  the 
nkers  from  the  inside.  The  junkers  lost  one  man,  and  I  believe  one 
the  women  of  the  Women's  Battalion  fainted. 
Senator  Overman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  junkers  "? 
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Mr.  Williams.  "  Junker "  is  a  word  taken  from  the  German,  and 
means  the  landowner  class,  the  young  officers  who  are  the  mainstay  of 
the  Prussian  military  machine.  So  they  apply  the  word  to  young 
military  officers  of  Russia  who  are  in  training  in  the  schools  largely. 

Well,  may  I  state  here,  may  I  interject  here,  seeing  that  you  are 
giving  me  such  a  patient  hearing,  that  it  was  about  that  time,  while 
it  was  very  quiet  in  Petrograd,  that  the  report  went  out  that  200 
women  in  the  Women's  Battalion  had  been  assaulted.  It  was  said 
that  the  Bolsheviki  had  assaulted  those  women.  In  the  Daily  News, 
which  was  an  English  paper,  it  was  asserted  over  and  over  again  that 
Gen.  Knox,  of  the  British  Mission,  had  gone  to  Smolny  to  protest 
against  the  assaulting  of  these  200  women  of  the  battalion,  yet  when 
we  were  detailed  by  the  Duma  we  went  to  one  of  the  bitterest  anti- 
soviet  person,  Madame  Tykova,  the  wife  of  Harold  Williams,  and 
she  insisted  that  the  Duma  had  examined  the  whole  matter.  The 
fact  was  that  these  women  had  been  treated  with  eourtesv,  and  while 
they  had  been  told  to  disband  and  go  home  no  affront  had  been 
offered  them.  I  only  say  that  because  everywhere  in  Petrograd  the 
rumor  had  been  to  the  effect  that  the  Women's  Battalion  had  been 
assaulted.  Therefore  when  men  come  to  you  here  from  Petrograd 
and  say  that  some  one  said  this  or  that,  some  one  reported  to  him 
such  and  such  facts,  he  is  repeating  those  same  rumors,  those  same 
old  tales  which  we  were  fed  on  over  and  over  again,  and  which  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  we  found  were  untrue.  Senators,  if  I  l>elieved 
one-half  of  the  things  that  have  been  said  by  those  who  are  against 
this  workers'  and  peasants'  government  in  Russia,  if  I  credited  one- 
half  of  the  brutalities,  I  would  heartily  agree  that  the  whole  bunch 
of  the  Bolsheviks  should  be  hanged.  Of  course,  I  know  that  there 
were  cruelties,  brutalities,  and  horrors,  so  that  I  want  to  use  anv 
influence  I  have  against  any  brutal  class  war.  But,  as  Ransome 
lias  said,  if  "  these  men  in  the  soviet  fail,  they  will  fail  with  clean 
hearts,  trying  to  do  the  best  they  could  under  the  terrible  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  placed."  That  November  revolution 
occurred  in  Petrograd  without  practically  the.  killing  of  a  single 
being.  At  Moscow  the  taking  over  of  the  government  by  the  Soviet 
was  accomplished  by  the  killing  of  probably  in  the  neighborhood.  I 
should  say,  of  1,000  people.  Some  people  put  it  at  2,000.  I  know  that 
GOO  Bolsheviks  were  killed.  In  Irkutsk,  in  Siberia,  there  was  con- 
siderable fighting  and  killing.  The  city  is  badly  shot  up,  as  were 
other  places  throughout  the  country.  But  on  the  whole  the  assump- 
tion of  authority  over  this  vast  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Ukraine,  I  think,  was  accom- 
plished without  the  killing  of  more  than  1  in  5,000,  I  should  say,  of 
the  population.  And  may  I  add  this,  that  up  until  June,  1918,  when 
the  soviet  power  had  absolute  control  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Ukraine,  when  there  was  no  rival  authority 
that  could  challenge  the  soviet,  if  you  take  all  of  the  most  exaggerated 
estimates  as  to  killings,  the  people  lost  in  the  street  fighting  of  Irkutsk 
and  in  Kiev,  the  peasant  outbreaks  in  the  villages  and  the  provinces, 
the  number  who  were  killed,  if  vou  add  that  all  up  and  divide  it,  not 
into  the  3,000,000  of  the  American  Revolution  or  the  23.000,000  of 
the  French  Revolution  but  the  180,000,000  of  the  Russian  Revolution  J 
you  will  behold  a  revolution  which  was  big  and  tremendous;  j«* 
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might  not  agree  with  it,  you  probably  do  not,  but  it  was  a  revolution 
that  was  on  fundamentally  great  principles,  and  it  was  accomplished 
without  the  killing  of  more  than  1,  I  think,  out  of  1,000  population, 
even  by  the  most  exaggerated  estimates  that  are  given  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  soviet  government.    And  remember  in  June,  1918 

Senator  Overman.  How  many  do  you  think  the  total  number 
killed? 

Mr.  WiLUA3is.  You  know  it  is  said  that  there  are  three  kinds  of 
lies — lies,  damned  lies,  and  statistics — and  I  do  not  dare  proffer  any 
exact  statistics  upon  the  number  that  have  been  killed. 

Senator  Overman.  You  can  give  your  own  judgment  about  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  My  own  judgment  is — 1  made  a  very  careful 
analvsis  at  different  times  up  to  June,  101  s,  which  was  until  the 
allied  intervention — that  at  the  outside  there  were  killed  in  March 
in  Russia,  from  March,  11)17,  to  June,  1018.  between  4<U)(M>  and  riO.ooo 
of  the  population  in  the  revolution,  and  that  occurred  in  all  the 
open  fighting  as  well  as  some  of  the  cruel  stuff  that  went  on  behind 
doors.  In  other  words,  1  would  be  willing  to  argue  with  any  op- 
ponent on  the  other  side  that  up  until  June.  101*,  after  14  months  of 
the  revolution  and  the  establishment  of  the  firm  order  of  the  soviet 
republic,  there  was  not  killed  more  than  1  in  1,(K)0  of  the  population 
of  Russia. 

You  know  that  Mr.  Francis  boasted  that  in  Vologda,  a  city  of  i>0.000 
population,  the  whole  transfer  was  made  without  the  killing  of  a 
single  man. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  vou  ever  meet  the  woman  who  was  the 
commander  of  the  women's  Battalion  of  Death  ( 

Mr.  Williams.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  you  know  anything  alx>ut  her? 

Mr.  Williams.  Onlv  verv  vaguelv.  I  have  read  verv  little  about 
her.  I  know  one  reporter  who  has  been  mentioned  in  this  room, 
Bessie  Beatty,  who  lived  with  the  women's  battalion  for  a  short  time 
and  knew  them  very  intimately. 

Senator  Wolcoit.  I  have  a  book,  the  title  of  which  is  i;  Yashka," 
written  by  Maria  Botchkareva. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  read  some  extracts  from  the  book. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  have  not  read  all  the  book,  but  my  eye  was 
arrested  by  this  statement,  which  she  makes  as  throwing  some  light 
on  the  conditions  in  Petrograd  with  respect  to  the  slaying  of  people. 
She  arrived  in  Petrograd  January  18.  1918.  She  said  this  of  condi- 
tions when  she  arrived  [reading] : 

Red  terror  wus  rampant  in  the  <-lty.  The  river  was  full  of  corpses  of  slain 
and  lynched  officers.  Those  who  were  alive  were  in  an  awful  condition,  in  fear 
of  showing  themselves  in  puhlic  because  of  the  nmli  spirit,  and  therefore  on 
the  verge  of  death  from  starvation.  Kven  more  harrowing  was  the  situation 
in  the  country.  It  was  falling  Into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  so  rapidly  that  some 
kind  of  immediate  action  was  imperative. 

"  Now,  that  statement  of  hers  does  not  seem  to  harmonize  with  what 
you  saw  there. 

Mr.  Williams.  Absolutely  it  does  not,  Senator;  and  may  I  only 
add  in  reference  to  that  this  statement  here,  which  I  can  make  verv 
categorically.  I  think  that  book  was  written  by  some  press  agent 
and  not  by  herself,  and  was  played  up  to  catch  the  average  American. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Why  do  you  say  you  think  that? 
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Mr.  Williams.  She  can  not  write  English.  I  think  she  is  an 
illiterate  woman. 

Senator  Wolcott.  She  could  write  Russian  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  not  sure.  Of  course,  she  could  make  those 
statements.  In  opposition  to  those  statements  about  the  horrors  in 
Petrograd  and  Moscow  in  January,  February,  March,  and  April, 
1018,  there  are  at  least  10  available  witnesses  who  would  come  here. 
First  of  all  there  were  the  three  women  correspondents  who  were 
there  at  this  time.  Every  one  of  them  will  tell  you  that  it  was  as 
safe  to  walk  the  streets  of  Moscow  or  Petrograd  as  it  was  to  walk  the 
streets  of  Chicago  or  New  York,  if,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  committee, 
you  decide  to  ask  men  like  Maj.  Thacher,  or  Col.  Robins,  or  Yarros. 
or  Humphries  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  or  any  of  the  men  connected  with 
the  Friends'  Mission,  thev  will  make  the  statement  that  I  am  now 
making — that  they  saw  nothing  of  these  things  that  this  woman 
says  in  this  book  that  she  saw. 

Furthermore,  while  the  subject  of  violence  is  up,  may  I  make  this 
statement  in  reference  to  the  attitude  of  the  workers  and  peasants1! 
It  is  said  that  Buckley  said  of  Edmund  Burke,  that  Burke  had  so 
much  sympathy  for  the  sufferings — he  was  referring  to  the  French 
Revolution  when  Burke  took  a  stand  against  the  French  Revolu- 
tion— he  said  that  Burke  had  so  much  sympathy  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  present  that  he  had  forgotten  the  sufferings  by  which  they  had 
been  evoked.  So  I  would  like  to  have  you  get  into  the  background 
of  your  minds  a  picture  of  what  the  peasants  of  Russia  had  to  en- 
dure. I  would  like  to  take  you  into  Ukraine.  As  I  went  there  in  a 
zemstvo  wagon  we  came  to  a  little  village  in  the  valley,  and  there 
about  the  zemstvo  wagon  300  women,  40  old  men  and  boys  crowded 
around,  and  I  asked  them  how  many  had  heard  of  George  Washing- 
ton.   There  was  1.    I  asked  how  many  had  heard  of  Abraham  Lin- 

4  

coin,  and  there  were  5.  Two,  perhaps,  had  heard  of  Kerensky,  about 
.')()()  of  Tolstoi.  And  then  I  made  a  blunder  and  asked  them  how 
many  had  lost  anyone  in  the  great  war,  and  nearly  every  hand  went 
up  before  my  face,  and  like  a  winter  wind  blowing  through  the 
trees  there  went  a  moan  over  that  crowd,  and  I  realized  the  horror 

that  was  in  their  lives.     A  little  bov  ran  out  of  the  crowd  crvimr. 

*  •     ™ 

u  My  brother.  They  killed  my  brother."  Two  old  peasants  fell  upon 
the  wheel  of  the  wagon,  and  in  the  passion  of  their  grief  shook  the 
wagon.  The  women  wept  as  I  had  never  seen  women  weep  in  my 
life.  Why  was  there  so  much  grief?  Because  the  village  had  been 
stripped  bare  of  the  men  that  had  inarched  away  to  the  front  by  the 
millions  and  now  were  coining  back  crippled,  eyeless,  and  armle-s. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  was  this? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  the  summer  of  1917. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  you  talking  to  them  in  Russian  or  in  Engli>h? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  had  an  interpreter  and  tried  to  talk  some  Russian. 
too.  I  want  vou  to  bear  in  mind  where  these  men  were.  Thev  were 
in  the  greatest  grave  of  the  world,  that  ran  from  Riga  to  the  Black 
Sea.  The  peasants  marched  out  with  clubs  in  their  hands  and  were 
mowed  down  by  the  German  machine  guns.  The  munitions  had  been 
sent  and  dumped  in  the  snow  in  Archangel,  because  cars  were  scarce, 
because  of  the  bribery  of  the  old  officers,  but  these  same  cars  were 
unloaded  and  reloaded  with  champagne,  Parisian  dresses,  and  sent 
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back  to  Moscow.  In  Moscow  life  was  good.  In  the  trenches  it  was 
dark  and  bloody,  and  in  these  homes  it  was  bitter.  The  hearts  and 
iirnis  of  the  women  were  aching  for  the  men  who  never  would  return. 
Hold  this  picture  there  of  this  suffering  and  cruelty  as  the  back- 
ground of  the  peasants'  and  workers'  life.  You  know  very  well  of  the 
thousands  of  these  peasants  and  workers  that  came  before  the  Czar 
ind  pleaded  with  him  for  fair  play,  and  he  shot  them  down  in  the 
Winter  Palace  Square.  You  know  of  the  thousands  who  rotted  in 
prison,  and  the  thousands  that  left  their  bloodstain  in  the  snows  of 
Liberia.  And  I  have  seeiu  Senator,  an  old  peasant  stand  up  in  one 
if  the  new  soviet  schools,  and  he  said,  "  I  can  not  read  what  our 
■ioviet  is  trying  to  tell  us  in  the  papers.  The  old  Czar  did  not  want 
is  to  read,  but  to  plow,  pay  our  taxes,  to  go  to  church,  and  now  our 
ioav  government  is  trying  to  tell  us  jsomething,  but  we  can  not  read. 
The  Czar  put  out  our  eyes." 

You  know  now  that  these  oppressed  people  in  November,  1017, 
-eized  the  government,  and  when  they  seized  their  government  they 
seized  these  tyrants  and  these  murderers,  their  former  oppressors. 
I  wondered  how  they  were  going  to  act  toward  those  who  had  dealt 
with  them  harshly  and  brutally,  and  I  thought  they  were  going  to 
turn  with  revenge  on  them.  That  is  what  we  would  have  done  in  this 
country.  I  think  we  have  such  passions  that  if  we  had  been  treated 
that  way  we  would  have  turned  on  our  oppressors  with  evil  in  our 
hearts.  But  this  is  the  thing  that  lifts  the  soviet  idea  to  a  high 
ethical  plane.  When  they  took  over  the  government  in  1017  they 
had  these  men  who  had  lashed  them  and  jailed  them,  but  the  first 
decree  that  they  issued  was  the  abolition  of  all  capital  punishment. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  the  March  revolution? 

Mr.  Williams.  No:  in  the  November  revolution.  It  was  not  a  de- 
cree about  land  or  peace ;  it  was  a  decree  saying  to  these  old  murderers 
and  assassins,  these  people  who  had  brutalized  them  all  their  lives, 
it  was  a  decree  saying  that  their  lives  were  safe. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  not  capital  punishment  first  abolished  by  Keren- 
sky? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  was  first  abolished  by  Kerensky  and  then  it  was 
reintroduced  again. 

Mr.  Humes.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Kerensky  regime? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  the  Bolsheviki  abolish  it — the  soviet  government 
abolish  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  abolished  it;  then  it  was  reintroduced. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  want  to  read  what  this  commander  of  the 
Death  Battalion  has  in  her  book  regarding  the  restoration  of  capital 
punishment.    She  says  [reading]  : 

At  the  same  time  the  picture  of  those  mangled  bodies  occupied  my  vision, 
and  the  thought  rankled  in  my  mind  of  tbe  treacherous  ttolsheviki,  who  had 
opposed  capital  punishment  in  the  war  against  Oerinany,  but  introduced  it  in  a 
most  beastly  fashion  in  the  war  against  their  own  brothers. 

You  say  they  did  restore  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes ;  they  did. 

May  I  add  this  word  about  the  red  terror  of  Moscow  and  Petro- 
gradf  May  I  say  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  whitewash 
the  violences  of  the  Russian  revolution.    I  would  like  people  to  un- 
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derstand  it  in  all  its  black  and  bloody  terrors,  so  that  we  would  use 
our  brains  in  the  modification  of  our  social  system  in  evolution  so  that 
we  should  avoid  a  repetition  of  this  sort  of  thing ;  that  we  should  do 
it  with  our  brains  and  with  our  reason  instead  of  our  passions.  And 
so,  when  talking  this  way  abouf  violences,  it  is  not  with  the  intention 
of  mitigating  or  minimizing  the  fact.  My  only  intention  is  to  state 
as  a  reporter  what  I  saw  there.  I  know  this,  that  there  was  no  system 
of  red  terror  in  Russia  until  allied  intervention  came,  until  there  was 
unloosed  upon  the  peasants  and  workers  the  old  Russian  monarchists. 
the  old  Black  Hundred;  until  the  ugly  counter-revolution  raised  its 
head  in  the  midst  of  Moscow  and  Petrograd.  With  the  advent  of  the 
white  terror,  then,  and  only  then,  did  the  workers  and  peasants 
strike  back  with  red  terror.        , 

Senator  Wolcott.  May  I  interrupt  you  and  ask  you  what  you 
mean  by  the  Black  Hundred?  Others  have  explained  it,  but  I  have 
forgotten  just  what  they  told  us. 

Senator  Overman.  That  was  under  the  Czar. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  was  under  the  Czar.    Thev  refer  to  the  Black 

« 

Hundred  as  the  secret  police  or  the  gendarmerie.    Those  men  perhaps 
use  it  in  a  narrow  sense. 

Let  me  say  now  that  you  have  been  systematically  told  the  horrors 
of  the  Red  Terror.  But  there  was  a  gentleman  here  who  said  that 
he  had  seen  both  the  Red  Terror  and  the  White  Terror.  The  White 
Terror  is  that  which  exists  in  those  places  where  they  have  over- 
thrown the  soviet  government.  Xake  the  statement  oi  Mr.  Acker- 
man,  of  the  New  York  Times.  In  one  of  his  messages  he  stated  this 
fact,  that  a  train  left  the  Ural  Mountains  loaded  with  2,100  Bolshe- 
viki  prisoners,  and  that  they  arrived  at  Nikolsk  with  1,300.  He 
asked  what  had  become  of  the  rest,  and  he  stated  that  the  train  wa- 
without  sanitation  or  provisions,  and  these  men  were  either  starved 
to  death  or  committed  suicide  or  were  shot  when  they  attempted  to 
escape.  He  said  that  scores  of  the  victims  died  in  the  arms  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  workers  when  they  were  taken  from  the  train. 
He  said  that  that  was  the  tragedy  of  one  of  several  such  trains.  That 
crime  must  bo  charged  against  the  enemies  of  the  soviet  government. 

This  same  correspondent.  Ackerman,  also  states  that  Kalmikoff 
was  allowed  to  precede  the  allies  on  the  trans-Siberian  Railway: 
that  he  acted  in  such  a  ruthless  way  that  the  people  were  too  terror- 
ized to  gather  the  corpses  of  those  he  had  shot  down.  They  were 
left  out  on  the  streets  to  be  torn  by  the  dogs.  Tn  Habarovsk  16 
soviet  teachers  who  had  been  teaching  the  children  the  new  Montes- 
sori  methods  were  mowed  down  by  machine  guns  and  the  blood  of 
the  teachers  dyed  the  flower  beds  they  had  made  with  their  pupils. 

I  have  no  brief  for  violence  on  either  side,  but  I  know  this,  for 
example,  that  the  minds  and  the  imaginations  of  the  American 
people  have  been  filled  with  the  stories  about  five  grand  dukes  who 
were  thrown  into  a  well.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Bolsheviks  must 
have  thrown  them  into  the  well.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  are  800 
Bolsheviks — and  no  matter  what  ideas  you  may  have,  Bolsheviki  ait 
the  working  men  and  women  who  have  paved  the  streets,  who  haw 
sowed  the  corn,  and  built  the  houses,  and  who  have  mined  the  coal, 
and  who  have  engineered  the  railways.  Those  are  the  men  who  haw 
done  that;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  five  grand  dukes  are  the  men  who 
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iave  all  the  time  fattened  upon  the  blood  and  the  tears  of  the  Kus- 
ian  people.  My  sympathy  is  large  enough  to  include  every  human 
jeing  in  it,  but  I  think  that  if  I  have  to  choose  where  my  sympathies 
shall  go — to  those  grand  dukes  on  the  one  side,  who  have  lived  all  the 
rime  upon  the  blood  and  the  sweat  of  the  Russian  people,  or,  on  the 
>ther  side,  to  the  800  workmen  and  peasants — then  my  sympathies 
rill  go  out  to  the  workmen  and  peasants  of  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  What  we  want  to  get  at  is  the  facts.  Our  time 
.s  limited. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  go  on.  I  will  leave  this  violence  alone.  May 
I  make  just  this  statement.  I  know  that  we  are  living  in  a  very 
passionate  time  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  committee  to 
sit  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  and  pass  upon  the  facts 
before  it  when  it  gets  such  discrepant  facts  from  different  sources; 
and  I  realize  the  difficulties  under  which  you  labor.  But  when  you 
bring  before  the  bar  of  history  the  Bolsheviks,  charged  with  red 
terror,  and  on  the  other  side  the  White  Guards  and  Black  Hundreds, 
charged  with  the  white  terror,  I  know  that  when  they  raise  their 
hands,  the  gnarled  and  toil-stained  hands  of  the  peasants  and  work- 
men will  be  very  white  compared  with  the  hands  of  these  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  privilege. 

Senator  Overman.  I  would  like  to  know,  after  the  revolution  was 
established,  what  was  the  condition  as  to  the  reign  of  terror  after 
the  Bolsheviks  got  control  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow. 

Mr.  Williams.  Senator,  I  was  trying  to  explain  that. 

Senator  Overman.  I  see  your  viewpoint.  I  have  let  you  go  on,  and 
I  see  your  viewpoint  exactly,  and  I  believe  some  of  the  things  you  say, 
but  I  want  to  know  the  facts. 

Mr.  Williams.  Senator,  the  only  thing  that  I  have  stated  in  re- 

?ird  to  the  revolution,  as  far  as  concrete  figures  are  concerned,  in 
etrograd,  was  that  the  revolution  was  accomplished  in  Petrograd 
with  less  than  20  people  losing  their  lives;  in  Kiev,  2,000;  in  Moscow, 
1,000.  Taking  the  total  all  through  that  period  of  time,  from  No- 
vember, 1917  (or  even  going  back  to  March,  1917),  until  June,  1918, 
the  total  killed  in  the  course  of  the  civil  war  that  was  then  raging  in 
Russia  will  not  exceed,  I  think,  by  the  largest  estimate,  more  than 
45,000  people,  and  I  think  that  is  a  generous  estimate. 

Senator  Overman.  That  was  after  the  last  revolution? 

Mr.  Williams.  If  you  exclude  the  first  revolution,  probably  35,000. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is,  in  civil  war? 

Mr.  Williams.  Killings  of  all  sorts.  It  is  a  civil  war  that  rages, 
and  the  most  brutal  civil  war. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  would  include  in  those  figures  the  numbers 
frho  were  killed  after  being  adjudged  guilty  of  certain  crimes? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes:  I  would  include  them,  certainly ;  by  all  means. 

Senator  Overman.  Men  who  have  been  thrown  in  prison  and  taken 
Ut  and  shot? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  I  would  include  them. 

Senator  Overman.  What  have  you  to  say  to  this?     It  has  been 
Ieged  that  people  were  starved  to  death. 
Mr.  Williams.  People  being  starved  to  death  in  Russia  ? 
Senator  Overman.  In  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  especially? 
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Mr.  Williams.  "  Junker  "  is  a  word  taken  from  the  German,  and 
means  the  landowner  class,  the  young  officers  who  are  the  mainstay  of 
the  Prussian  military  machine.  So  they  apply  the  word  to  young 
military  officers  of  Russia  who  are  in  training  in  the  schools  largely. 

Well,  may  I  state  here,  may  I  interject  here,  seeing  that  you  are 
giving  me  such  a  patient  hearing,  that  it  was  about  that  time,  while 
it  was  very  quiet  in  Petrograd,  that  the  report  went  out  that  200 
women  in  the  Women's  Battalion  had  been  assaulted.  It  was  said 
that  the  Bolsheviki  had  assaulted  those  women.  In  the  Daily  News, 
which  was  an  English  paper,  it  was  asserted  over  and  over  again  that 
Gen.  Knox,  of  the  British  Mission,  had  gone  to  Smolny  to  protest 
against  the  assaulting  of  these  200  women  of  the  battalion,  yet  when 
we  were  detailed  bv  the  Duma  we  went  to  one  of  the  bitterest  ami- 
soviet  person,  Madame  Tykova,  the  wife  of  Harold  Williams,  and 
she  insisted  that  the  Duma  had  examined  the  whole  matter.  The 
fact  was  that  these  women  had  been  treated  with  courtesy,  and  while 
they  had  been  told  to  disband  and  go  home  no  aifront  had  been 
offered  them.  I  only  say  that  because  everywhere  in  Petrograd  the 
rumor  had  been  to  the  effect  that  the  Women's  Battalion  had  been 
assaulted.  Therefore  when  men  come  to  you  here  from  Petrograd 
and  say  that  some  one  said  this  or  that,  some  one  reported  to  him 
such  and  such  facts,  he  is  repeating  those  same  rumors,  those  same 
old  tales  which  we  were  fed  on  over  and  over  again,  and  which  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  w7e  found  were  untrue.  Senators,  if  I  l>elieved 
one-half  of  the  things  that  have  been  said  by  those  who  are  against 
this  workers'  and  peasants'  government  in  Russia,  if  I  credited  one 
half  of  the  brutalities,  I  would  heartily  agree  that  the  whole  bunch 
of  the  Bolsheviks  should  be  hanged.  Of  course,  I  know  that  there 
were  cruelties,  brutalities,  and  horrors,  so  that  I  want  to  use  anv 
influence  I  have  against  any  brutal  class  war.  But,  as  Ransome 
has  said,  if  "these  men  in  the  soviet  fail,  they  will  fail  with  clean 
hearts,  trying  to  do  the  best  they  could  under  the  terrible  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  placed."  That  November  revolution 
occurred  in  Petrograd  without  practically  the  killing  of  a  single 
being.  At  Moscow  the  taking  over  of  the  government  by  the  Soviet 
was  accomplished  by  the  killing  of  probably  in  the  neighborhood.  I 
should  say,  of  1,000  people.  Some  people  put  it  at  2,000.  I  know  that 
600  Bolsheviks  wTere  killed.  In  Irkutsk,  in  Siberia,  there  was  con- 
siderable fighting  and  killing.  The  city  is  badly  shot  up,  as  were 
other  places  throughout  the  country.  But  on  the  whole  the  assump- 
tion of  authoritv  over  this  vast  eountrv  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Ukraine,  I  think,  was  accom- 
plished without  the  killing  of  more  than  1  in  5,000,  I  should  say.  of 
the  population.  And  may  I  add  this,  that  up  until  June,  1018,  when 
the  soviet  power  had  absolute  control  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Ukraine,  when  there  was  no  rival  authority 
that  could  challenge  the  soviet,  if  you  take  all  of  the  most  exaggerated 
estimates  as  to  killings,  the  people  lost  in  the  street  fighting  of  Irkutsk 
and  in  Kiev,  the  peasant  outbreaks  in  the  villages  and  the  provinces, 
the  number  who  were  killed,  if  you  add  that  all  up  and  divide  it,  not 
into  the  3,000,000  of  the  American  Revolution  or  the  23,000,000  of 
the  French  Eevolution  but  the  180,000,000  of  the  Russian  Revolution, 
you  will  behold  a  revolution  which  was  big  and  tremendous;  jwi 
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ght  not  agree  with  it,  you  probably  do  not,  but  it  was  a  revolution 
at  was  on  fundamentally  great  principles,  and  it  was  accomplished 
thout  the  killing  of  more  than  1;  I  think,  out  of  1,000  population, 
en  by  the  most  exaggerated  estimates  that  are  given  by  the  op- 

nents  of  the  soviet  government.    And  remember  in  June,  1918 

Senator  Overman.  How  many  do  you  think  the  total  number 

lied? 

Mr.  Williams.  You  know  it  is  said  that  there  are  three  kinds  of 

s — lies,  damned  lies,  and  statistics — and  I  do  not  dare  proffer  any 

act  statistics  upon  the  number  that  have  been  killed. 

Senator  Overman.  You  can  give  your  own  judgment  about  it. 

Mr.   Willia3IS.  My   own   judgment   is — I    made    a    very   careful 

alysis  at  different  times  up  to  June,  1D1S,  which  was  until  the 

lied  intervention — that  at  the  outside  there  were  killed  in  March 

Kussia,  from  March,  1917,  to  June,  1918.  between  40.000  and  r>0.0()0 

the  population' in  the  revolution,  and  that  occurred  in  all  the 
en  fighting  as  well  as  some  of  the  cruel  stuff  that  went  on  behind 
ors.  In  other  words,  I  would  be  willing  to  argue  with  any  op- 
nent  on  the  other  side  that  up  until  June,  1D1S,  after  14  months  of 
»  revolution  and  the  establishment  of  the  firm  order  of  the  soviet 
public,  there  was  not  killed  more  than  1  in  1,000  of  the  population 
Russia. 

You  know  that  Mr.  Francis  boasted  that  in  Vologda,  a  city  of  <>0,000 
pulation,  the  whole  transfer  was  made  without  the  killing  of  a 
igle  man. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  you  ever  meet  the  woman  who  was  the 
mmander  of  the  women's  Battalion  of  Death? 
Mr.  Williams.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  you  know  anything  about  her? 
Mr.  Williams.  Only  very  vaguely.     I  have  read  very  little  about 
r.     I  know  one  reporter  who  has  been  mentioned  in  this  room, 
?.ssie  Beatty,  who  lived  with  the  women's  battalion  for  a  short  time 
d  knew  them  very  intimately. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  have  a  book,  the  title  of  which  is  4i  Yashka."' 
itten  by  Maria  Botchkareva. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  read  some  extracts  from  the  book. 
Senator  Wolcott.  I  have  not  read  all  the  book,  but  my  eve  was 
rested  by  this  statement,  which  she  makes  as  throwing  some  light 

the  conditions  in  Petrograd  with  respect  to  the  slaying  of  people. 
e  arrived  in  Petrograd  January  18,  1918.  She  said  this  of  condi- 
ns  when  she  arrived  [reading] : 

.ted  terror  was  rampant  in  the  eity.  The  river  was  full  of  corpses  of  slain 
1  lynched  officers.  Those  who  were  alive  were  in  an  awful  condition,  in  fear 
showing  themselves  In  puhlic  heeause  of  the  mob  spirit,  and  therefore  on 
i  verge  of  death  from  starvation.  Even  more  harrowing  was  the  situation 
the  country.  It  was  fulling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  so  rapidly  that  some 
id  of  immediate  action  was  imperative. 

Now,  that  statement  of  hers  does  not  seem  to  harmonize  with  what 
u  saw  there. 

Mr.  Williams.  Absolutely  it  does  not,  Senator;  and  may  I  only 
d  in  reference  to  that  this  statement  here,  which  I  can  make  very 
tegorically.  I  think  that  book  was  written  by  some  press  agent 
d  not  by  herself,  and  was  played  up  to  catch  the  average  American. 
Senator  Wolcott.  Why  do  you  say  you  think  that? 
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Senator  Overman.  Do  you  not  think  that  remark  is  very  gratui- 
tous, that  the  committee  wanted  to  hang  you? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  withdraw  the  remark,  but  I  thought  that 
after  some  of  the  things  that  certain  people  have  said  about  me. 
that  would  probably  be  your  attitude  ox  mind.  It  is  just  due  to  the 
troubled  spirit  of  the  time. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  not  think  that  we  have  treated  you 
fairly  ?  I  think  that  remark  of  yours  is  very  uncalled  for.  I  do  not 
know  what  people  outside  wanted  to  do. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  were  not  making  that  remark  to  cast  any 
reflection  on  the  committee,  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  Senators;  not  at  all. 

In  these  attempted  wine  pogroms  the  cellars  were  opened  up,  as  I 
said,  and  the  riffraff,  rabble,  and  scum,  which  probably  comes  more 
to  the  front  in  a  revolution  than  at  any  other  time,  were  invited  into 
those  wine  cellars,  and  they  all  got  drunk.  The  idea  was  to  get  them 
to  go  out  and  loot,  murder,  and  riot.  The  soviet  government  showed 
its  firm  hand.  It  went  down  into  these  places  with  machine  guns 
and  with  armored  cars,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  this  they  turned  the  cars 
upon  the  mob.  Of  course,  it  was  a  very  drastic  measure,  but  they 
finally  put  a  stop  to  this  attempt  to  make  people  drunken  looters  and 
riotors.  They  went  down  into  scores  of  cellars  and  they  smashed  all 
of  the  wine  bottles  containing  the  vintages  of  hundreds  of  years. 
This  is  a  true  record  of  the  revolution. 

Then  you  must  also  remember  this,  Senators,  that  when  the  work- 
men and  the  peasants  took  over  the  government  in  Russia  the  intel- 
lectual and  educated  classes  of  Russia  had  the  same  attitude  that  so 
often  obtains  toward  the  masses  of  the  poor  and  disinherited.  For 
example,  the  intelligensia  said,  "What  can  these  dark  masses  do! 
Nothing.  We  will  bring  them  to  bankruptcy  the  quicker  by  refusing 
to  work  for  them.''  So  a  great  many  of  the  intelligensia  had  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do,  in  the  beginning,  with  the  soviet  government, 
so  these  poor  fellows  had  to  run  the  telephone  exchanges,  the  banks, 
etc.  They  did  exactly  what  you  would  expect  them  to  do;  they 
bungled  things  up.  "they  made  all  sorts  of  mistakes,  but  they  had 
tremendous  perseverance. 

Some  very  highly  educated  intelligentsia,  as  we  call  them  in  Russia, 
did  go  over  to  the  workers  and  peasants,  and  said  to  the  workers  and 
peasants,  "  During  the  days  of  our  education  you  clothed  us  and  fed 
us  and  gave  us  a  chance  to  live.  Through  you  we  obtained  our  edu- 
cation, our  skill,  and  our  technique,  and  now,  although  we  do  not 
altogether  agree  with  vou  in  what  vou  want  to  do,  still  we  onlv  think 
it  i>  fair  that  we  should  put  our  brains  and  our  skill  at  your  disposal. 
I  know  that  in  Russia  there  were  thousands  of  men  representing  the 
finest  brains  and  spirit  of  young  Russia  who  went  over  to  the  work- 
ers ami  peasants  and  in  an  humble  way  said,  "Well,  if  this  is  the 
thing  vou  want  to  do  we  are  going  to  join  with  you  in  doing  it" 
For  example,  in  Vladivostok  the  son  of  the  governor  general  became 
a  Uolsheviki,  and  later  became  the  president  of  the  soviet — a  veit 
remarkable  incident  it  was.  He,  with  four  other  students,  labored 
night  and  day  incessantly  with  the  workmen  and  peasants  in  thftt 
place,  until  that  man  became  the  very  idol  of  all  the  Russian  people 
in  a  revolution  which  is  not  given  to  hero  worship.    He  was  one  of 
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he  intelligentsia  trying  to  overcome  the  handicaps  under  which  the 
oviet  government  was  working. 

Senator  Overman.  Naturally  the  intelligentsia,  as  you  call  them, 
vould  do  that,  or  they  would  arouse  the  passions  of  the  soviet  against 
hem,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  Against  that  viewpoint  that  has  often  been  ex- 
>ressed  in  this  room,  I  can  only  state  the  words  of  Maxim  Gorky — 
md  whatever  may  be  your  judgment  of  his  ethical  ideas,  the  Rus- 
ian  people  regard  him  as  a  great  spiritual  leader,  and  as  a  man 
vliom  they  reverence  to  a  great  degree.  I  would  like  to  read  for  you, 
f  I  had  the  time,  but  perhaps  I  better  not  take  it,  his  last  statement 
n  reference  to  the  workmen  and  peasants  of  Russia,  in  which  he  said 
mequivocally  that  he  had  been  the  enemy  of  the  soviet  government 
i|>  until  very  recently.  Now  lie  says,  tk  I  am  still  in  disagreement 
vith  many  of  its  methods  of  procedure,  but  1  can  only  state  this, 
hat  when  the  historians  of  the  future  look  back  upon  this  year  of  the 
.oviet  government  they  will  stand  amazed  and  dumbfounded  before 
he  creations  of  the  workmen  and  peasants  in  the  realms  of  culture 
md  in  the  realm  of  art."  Were  there  time,  I  would  like  to  read  you 
he  whole  statement.  I  found  in  no  soviet  any  discrimination  against 
he  intelligentsia,  but  rather  all  the  time  a  begging,  a  feeling  and  de- 
rive that  they  should  come  into  the  soviet  and  join  in  the  common 
asks,  together  with  the  peasants  and  workers. 

In  November,  1918,  there  was  held  in  Petrograd  a  meeting  of  the 
ntelligensia,  the  professional  classes  of  Russia.  Maxim  Gorky  ad- 
Iressed  it  with  a  plea  that  instead  of  further  boycotting  the  work- 
nen's  and  peasant  s  soviet  government  that  the  intelligentsia  should, 
m  the  other  hand,  offer  their  brains  and  skill  to  the  soviet  govern- 
ment. But  some  one  in  the  crowd  said,  u  But,  Mr.  Gorky,  did  not 
his  soviet  government  suppress  your  paper?"  And  he  very  jocu- 
larly answered,  "  Yes,  but  it  ought  to  have  been  suppressed."  After 
his  appeal  of  Maxim  Gorky  to  the  intelligentsia  to  go  over  to  the 
Soviets,  the  Soviets  have  been  further  equipped  and  strengthened 
}y  great  numbers  coming  from  the  professional,  business,  and  cul- 
tured classes. 

Senator  Overman.  Have  they  suppressed  the  newspapers? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  have  suppressed.  Senator,  a  great  many  of 
he  newspapers,  but  I  will  take  that  up  a  little  bit  later  and  tell  you 
something  more  about  it.  I  am  just  trying  to  get  into  your  mind  an 
dea  of  tne  handicaps  under  which  the  government  has  worked.  I 
*aid,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  wine  pogroms  were  directed  against 
:hem.  In  the  second  place,  the  soviet  was  sabotaged  by  all  sorts  of 
attempts  to  bring  on  hunger,  by  the  flooding  of  mines,  and  the  break- 
ng  down  of  industry. 

These  Soviets  were  excommunicated  also  by  the  church,  and  it  was 
excommunicated  by  the  church  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  soviet 
government  separated  the  church  and  the  state,  and  confiscated  some 
rf  the  great  lands  and  estates  that  belonged  to  the  monasteries,  and 
jut  all  religions — the  Catholic,  Jewish,  and  Protestant — upon  the 
;ame  basis  in  Russia  that  they  are  in  America.  All  religions  have 
>qual  rights  now.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  recognizes  that  atti- 
"ude  of  the  soviet  government  in  Russia,  in  that  it  has  for  the  first 
ime  a  chance  and  a  certain  standing  that  it  never  had  before.    Prom- 
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inent  religious  men  in  America  realize  that  as  the  soviet  government 
takes  that  attitude  toward  all  religious  organizations,  American 
religious  organizations  will  for  the  first  time  have  a  fair  field. 

In  the  old  days  religion  was  a  monopoly  of  the  state,  a  Greek 
Church  monopoly.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  discrimination 
made  against  any  religious  organization.  They  were  excommuni- 
cated by  the  church  primarily  because  the  Soviets  cut  off  some  of  the 
rich  sources  of  its  income. 

And,  then,  everyone  knowTs  the  story  of  how  it  was  early  guillo- 
tined by  the  Germans;  and,  then,  in  addition  to  that,  it  has  been 
systematically  boycotted  and  blockaded  by  the  allies,  with  the  French 
and  the  British  leading  in  striving  to  strangle  Soviet  Russia.  The 
British  emissaries  and  French  emissaries  all  took  precisely  the  same 
attitude  toward  Soviet  Russia.  Then,  under  the  guise  of  allied  diplo- 
matic privilege,  in  the  embassies  conspiracies  of  all  kinds  were  made, 
particularly  by  the  French  and  the  British,  against  the  soviet  gov- 
ernment and  soviet  officials.  Yet  these  people  went  on,  handicapped 
on  every  side,  and  I  say  that  the  fact  that  the  soviet  government, 
beset  and  bedeviled  on  all  sides,  exists  at  all  shows  its  basic  strength. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  two  statements  that  stand  out,  the  one 
the  statement  of  Maxim  Gorky  just  10  days  ago,  when  he  spoke  of 
the  great  growing  cultural  work  in  Russia,  and  the  other  the  state- 
ment of  Lloyd  George.  Lloyd  George  says  something  to  this  effect, 
that  any  man  advocating  intervention  in  Russia  would  be  a  fool,  con- 
sidering the  figures  that  are  involved,  because  the  Bolsheviki  have  a 
strong  and  growing  military  power.  I  submit  that  a  strong  and 
growing  military  power  and  a  strong  and  growing  cultural  work  can 
not  be  based  merely  upon  a  state  of  disorder,  ot  chaos,  and  of  an- 
archy such  as  has  been  depicted  by  most  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
Senate  hearing  up  to  this  time. 

Senator  Oveiimax.  Did  you  see  any  German  officers  around  there 
acting  with  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  Irkutsk,  in  central  Siberia,  I  will  relate  the 
actual  contact  that  I  had  with  the  German  officers  working  with  the 
Bolshevik  army.  The  soviet  army  there  had,  I  think,  something 
like  9,000  troops  tjuat  were  recruited  from  the  Magyars  and  from  the 
Germans.  I  remember  this,  that  I  stopped  off  at  Irkutsk  on  May 
day  in  1918,  which  wTas  a  big  international  holiday.  They  were  hold- 
ing a  large  meeting  there,  and  I  was  asked  to  address  them.  I  ad- 
dressed them,  saying,  "  Comrades,  how  great  it  is  that  you  are  mem- 
bers of  this  soviet  army  which  some  day  will  be  called  to  fight  against 
the  German  imperialists."  I  remember  a  German  officer  there  tak- 
ing me  to  task.  He  said  to  me,  u  I  am  a  loyal  internationalist.  This 
army  is  the  army  of  the  soviet  government,  and  we  say  it  is  to  fight 
against  anyone  who  is  enemy  of  the  soviet  government,  the  English. 
the  French,  the  Americans,  or  Germans.  Now,  the  other  German 
officers  are  all  the  time  saying  that  this  army  is  only  being  organized 
to  fight  against  the  Germans  and  the  Austrians,  and  you  have  come 
here  and  confirmed  them  in  that  impression.  Now,  while  it  is  tfl» 
that  this  soviet  army  will  undoubtedly  fight  against  the  Germans, 
because  they  are  the  imminent  enemies  of  the  soviet  government* 
still  it  may  fight  against  all  the  others,  and  that  is  what  we  want  to 
keep  in  the  minds  of  the  German  prisoners,  that  this  is  a  Russia 
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nny — an  international  army — and  it  is  not  directed  against 

S  articular  nation." 
le  only  thing  that  one  can  vouch  for  is  his  own  personal 
ice.  I  know  the  soviet  fairly  well  at  Petrograd,  I  know  the 
soviet  at  Moscow,  I  know  personally,  I  should  say,  something 
of  the  50  or  60  men  that  are  mentioned  in  the  so-called 
locuments.  In  my  contacts  with  these  people,  and  in  my  con- 
ith  the  Vladivostok  Soviets,  which  I  knew  intimately,  I 
w  the  signs  of  German  influence  directly,  yet  I  think  there  is 
edlv  some  German  influence. 

or  Overman.  You  stated  here  you  were  in  the  employ  of  the 
ik  government.    Is  that  true?  \ 

Villiams.  Yes;  and  if  the  Senators  would  care  to  hear,  I 
itten  this  out  very  plainly,  and  in  the  most  concrete  fashion, 
;  my  relations  to  the  soviet  government, 
or  Overman.  You  have  no  relation  with  them  now? 
Williams.  No ;  not  now. 
or  Wolcott.  Before  you  go  into  that,  Mr.  Williams,  I  want 

to  the  subject  you  mentioned  during  the  early  part  of  your 
ly,  as  to  the  plan  of  organization  of  the  soviet  government, 
d  it  was  based  on  the  principle  that  trades  should  be  repre- 
rather  than  geographical  divisions. 
VnxiAMg.  Yes. 

or  Wolcott.  That  is  only  true,  is  it  not,  in  the  local  Soviets  ? 
Williams.  You  mean  in  a  city  soviet? 
or  Wolcott.  Or  a  village  soviet,  the  first  soviet. 
Williams.  The  first  soviet? 

or  Wolcott.  The  first  unit.  That  is  true  only  in  the  first 
i  it  not? 

Williams.  Yes;  primarily  in  the  first  unit, 
or  Wolcott.  Wnen  you  get  up  to  the  top  of  the  system,  you 
i  in  the  geographical  representation,  are  you  not  ? 
Villiams.  les;  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement, 
or  Wolcott.  If  I  understand  it,  the  local  or  first  soviet  is  an 
ation  where  the  trades  are  represented? 
Villiams.  Yes. 

or  Wolcott.  And  they  select  a  delegate  to  the  all-Russian 
s  of  Soviets,  is  that  correct  ? 
Villiams.  That  is  correct. 

or  Wolcott.  One  delegate  sits  from  each  soviet  ? 
Williams.  Well,  the  point  is,  you  understand,  Senator,  that 
is  still  in  revolutionary  days.    They  have  only  had  two  years 

on  the  revolution.    There  is  no  final,  set,  fixed,  arbitrary  form 
government.     You  will  remember  that  our  Constitution  was 

?ted  until  we  had  been  thrashing  it  out  for  about  10  or  15 
'he  same  condition  exists  over  there.  They  have  a  constitu- 
it  it  is  subject  to  a  great  many  changes;  but  the  last  word  I 
out  the  situation  in  Russia  just  about  agrees  with  your  state- 
:  the  fact. 

tor  Wolcott.  Well,  we  will  say  one  or  more  delegates,  de- 
l  on  the  size  of  the  local  Soviets.  Now,  of  course,  that  one 
or  three  delegates,  as  the  case  may  be,  who  go  up  to  the  all- 
1  congress  of  Soviets  represent  only  so  many  trades.    If  the 
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delegate  happens  to  be  a  machinist,  of  course  he  is  not  speaking  for 
the  peasants  or  for  the  railroad  men,  or  what  not.  He  goes  up  into 
the  all-Russian  congress  of  Soviets  and  then  they  select  the  executive 
council,  and  therefore  when  you  get  up  to  the  top  there  is  not  a  gov- 
ernment which  is  representative  of  the  trades,  but  at  the  top  is  a 
government  representative  of  geographical  divisions.  It  must  neces- 
sarily be  so,  must  it  not,  because  to  have  all  the  trades  represented  in 
the  government  at  the  top  you  would  have  to  have  as  many  officials 
there  performing  various  functions  as  there  are  trades  in  the  coun- 
try ?     It  must  be,  of  course,  a  geographical  representation. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  that  is  a  very  fair  statement  of  the  thing. 
Of  course,  with  every  attempt  at  government  to  give  the  people  real, 
direct  control  and  representation  of  their  interests  it  always  hap- 
pens that  the  men  who  have  great  intelligence  and  who  have  ability 
and  who  have  energy  are  the  ones  who  come  to  the  front. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  always  happens,  if  you  have  got  a  good 
government,  anywhere;  but,  after  all,  in  its  last  analysis  it  is  not  a 
government  administered  by  the  various  trades.  It  has  got  to  be,  in  its 
last  analysis,  and  must  necessarily  be,  a  representation  of  districts. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  very  difficult  to  answer  that  question  finally. 
For  example,  in  the  great  central  executive  committee  they  have 
technical  experts  upon  trades  and  occupations.  The  whole  idea  is 
not  to  make  up  a  political  organization,  but  a  great  clearing  house 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  the  transporting  of  food,  etc. 
Gradually  changes  will  be  made  in  the  soviet  constitution.  It  may 
be  that  every  great  organization,  like  the  miners,  in  Russia  will  select 
a  delegate  or  delegates  from  the  general  organization  of  miners  and 
send  them  directly  to  the  central  soviet.  There  will  probably  be 
new  adaptations  like  that.  It  will  be  the  same  with  the  teachers'  and 
engineers'  associations.  Instead  of  passing  their  delegates  all  the 
way  up  through  this  long  route,  it  may  be  he  shall  be  elected  direct 
to  the  central  executive  committee.  I  only  suggest  there  may  be  such 
modifications. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  not  in  sight  now,  however. 

Mr.  Williams.  No  ;  only  I  have  heard  that  being  broached. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  know  Trotzky  personally? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  knew  Trotzky  personally;  yes. 

Senator  Overman.  What  do  you  think  of  him  as  a  patriot,  a  man, 
and  a  leader  of  a  great  revolution  for  a  better  government? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  T  had  a  very  interesting  experience  with 
Trotzky.  I  believe  absolutely  in  his  moral  integrity.  One  time  it 
was  suggested  by  Raymond  Robins  that  if  100,000  rubles  were  given 
to  Trotzky  at  that  particular  time  they  might  enable  him  to  get  * 
little  piece  of  literature  over  into  the  German  camps  that  we  wanted 
to  get  over.  lie  asked  me  to  approach  Trotzky.  I  did  so.  Trotzky 
did  not  speak  English:  he  speaks  German,  and  so  I  approached 
him  in  my  rather  fragmentary  German,  and  in  talking  to  him  I 
finally  came  to  the  subject  of  this  100,000  rubles  which  could  be 
obtained  for  putting  this  propaganda  over  into  Germany.  As  soon 
as  he  understood  what  I  was  driving  at  he  threw  up  his  hands  and 
led  me  out  into  the  other  room  with  the  intention  of  arresting  n» 
lie  said  that  Raymond  Robins  and  Col.  Thompson  may  have  git* 
money  to  Breshkovskaya  to  back  her  organization,  but  he  was  n* 
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going  to  allow  him  to  think  that  every  man  could  be  bought  in 
Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Williams,  you  referred  to  the  use  of  fragmentary 
(.Terman.    Were  you  not  educated  in  a  German  university  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  graduated  from  a  theological  school. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  theological  school? 

Mr.  Williams.  Hartford.  I  was  given  a  fellowship  to  study 
abroad.  I  studied  in  Cambridge  University  for  six  months,  and 
then  I  studied  in  Marburg  University  and  rteidelberg  for  about  six 
months.    I  learned  enough  German  to  get  along. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  graduate  from  that  university  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  never  got  a  degree  from  a  German  university? 

Mr.  Williams.  No. 

Mr.  Hcmes.  But  attended  a  German  university  for  about  six 
months?  f 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  say  you  attended  a  theological  school  in 
Hartford,  Conn.? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  What  was  it;  Trinity? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  the  Congregational  School. 

Senator  Overman.  You  say  Trotzky  did  not  speak  English.  He 
was  in  this  country,  was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  understand  he  can  write  a  little  of  it,  but  he 
speaks  French,  German,  and  Russian.  Lenine  is  very  adept  in  the 
English  language  and  likes  to  talk  it. 

I  finally  convinced  Trotzky  that  I  was  not  trying  to  bribe  him. 
Later  on  he  was  confident  that  we  were  not  trying  to  play  any  double 
game.  He  has  not  the  same  kind  of  intellect  and  same  range  of  mind 
that  Lenine  has.  Lenine,  of  course,  is  undoubtedly  the  biggest  man 
in  Europe  to-day.  I  know  Trotzky,  and  I  believe  in  his  absolute 
moral  integrity.  He  is  a  great  orator  with  great  flexibility  and 
adaptability.  There  are  8  or  10  men  that  you  can  call  here  who  will 
only  confirm  what  I  have  stated  in  these  rather  simple  terms. 

Senator  Overman.  Who  employed  you,  Trotzky  or  Lenine,  or  how 
were  you  employed? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  read  you  this  paper,  which  will  cover  the 
whole  case  exactly. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  it  long? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  it  is  only  three  pages,  and  it  will  tell  you  a 
great  deal.    It  is  a  very  simple  statement.    [Reading:] 

After  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in  November,  1918,  the  <.*ommissar  of  foreign 
affairs  of  the  Soviet  government,  Leon  Trotsky,  addressed  an  appeal  to  the 
toiling  masses  of  Germany  to  rise  in  revolution. 

The  president  of  the  American  Red  Cross  mission  in  Russia,  Raymond 
Robins,  stated  that  he  would  give  100.000  rubles  for  printing  that  and  getting 
it  into  German  hands.  He  suggested  that  I  should  approach  Trotsky.  This  I 
did.  bringing  down  uimhi  my  head  the  wrath  of  Trotsky,  who  threatened  to 
arrest  me  as  an  agent  of  American  capitalism  who  was  trying  to  bribe  him. 

Immediately  after  tlds  incident,  however,  there  was  opened  up  the  bureau 
of  international  revolutionary  propaganda,  with  an  appropriation  of  200,000.000 
rubles  si>ent  upon  newspapers,  flyers,  and  pamplets  in  the  languages  of  the 
German  and  Austro-Hungarian  Empires. 

The  whole  theory  of  Soviet  propaganda  has  been  "  a  relentless  war  of  propa- 
ganda against  those  who  wage  a  relentless  war  against  us."    That  is  the  reason 
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Unit  such  a  ferocious  propaganda  offensive  was  waged  against  Germany.  That 
Is  why  in  a  milder  form  it  was  carried  against  England  and  France.  But  he- 
cause  America  did  not  lead  the  assault  against  the  Soviet  government,  it,  in 
turn,  has  left  America  out  of  the  attack. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  99.9  per  cent  of  all  money  was  concentrated  in  an  assault 
ui>on  Germany.  • 

I  held  no  official  position  in  this  bureau  but  cooperated  in  the  production  of 
the  illustrated  paper  which  explained  to  the  Germans  how  to  make  a  revolu- 
tion, ritimately  all  this  had  its  effect.  Douglas  Young,  the  British  consul 
at  Archangel,  says:  "Bolshevik  propaganda  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  sudden 
collapse  of  Germany  as  our  military  operations.*' 

For  the  time  being,  however,  it  did  not  avail  to  prevent  the  drive  of  the 
Gorman  Army  upon  1'etrograd.  When  this  occurred  in  March,  1918,  I  Joined 
the  army  that  was  being  hurriedly  recruited  to  stop  tins  advance.  I  was  then 
requested  to  organize  a  foreign-speaking  detachment.  A  call  for  nil  foreigners 
to  join  an  international  legion  was  sent  throughout  Russia.  This  resulting 
contingent  was  not  strong  in  numbers,  it  was  strong  in  moral  effect,  in  making 
Russians  feel  that  there  were  some  outsiders  who  were  willing  to  fight  with 
them.  Thereafter,  most  of  Uiese  i>eople  who  had  been  so  stridently  crying  °nt 
to  the  Russians  "Kill  the  Huns,"  valiantly  (led  when  these  Huns  mute  within 
killing  distance.  For  my  many  months'  service  1  received  300  rubles — the  pay 
of  a  regular  soldier. 

The  wThole  motive  of  my  course  of  action  in  Russia  was  to  keep  the  German 
Imperialists  from  destroying  the  Soviet  Republic  and  strangling  the  Russian 
people.  I  consistently  used  my  energies  in  fighting  them  by  propaganda,  by 
military  means,  and  by  an  espionage  work  against  them  which  I  organized  in 
connection  with  a  prominent  American  official,  who  can  he  called  before  this 
committee. 

Some  gentleman  has  stated  here  that  I  had  t>eeii  apitointed  a  representative 
of  the  Soviet  government.  That  he  had  it  on  the  highest  authority,  authority 
from  a  Russian  whose  name  he  would  not  disclose  lest  he  should  be  killed  for  it 

This  is  shrouded  with  terrible  mystery — something  which  has  been  every- 
where proclaimed  openly  as  a  fact.  In  May.  1918,  there  sprang  up  the  Idea  of  a 
Russian  Bureau  of  Public  Information  in  America,  on  the  pattern  of  the 
American  Bureau  of  Public  Information  operating  in  Russia.  I  was  given  m- 
dentials  for  the  formation  of  such  a  bureau.  I  presented  this  matter  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Bulla rd.  head  of  the  American  Bureau  in  Russia,  who  said  that  it  would 
be  for  the  mutual  interests  of  the  two  countries  and  he  would  us**  his  Influent 
for  it.  These  credentials  were  likewise  presented  to  Mr.  Robins.  They  wen* 
shown  all  along  the  Trans-Siberian  Line  from  Moscow  to  Vladivostok.  This  f;ict 
was  printed  in  hundreds  of  Russian  papers.  The  credentials  were  presented  t" 
the  consul  at  Vladiovstok  and  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Naval  Intelli 
genco  Bureau,  the  I  department  of  State,  and  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
fact  of  this  commission  has  been  printed  in  scores  of  papers  in  America,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Nation  and  heralded  from  a  hundred  platforms.  And  yet.  n«v. 
it  is  whispered  in  these  chambers  as  a  "  dark  secret." 

When  these  credentials  were  given  ine,  by  the  Soviet  government,  I  was 
definitely  instructed  in  concurrence  with  the  United  States  Government,  t" 
make  it  stand  clear  of  any  propaganda  taint,  and  that  particularly  it  should 
not  present  the  claims  of  any  one  political  party  in  Russia  but  should  show  the 
Soviets  at  their  work. 

Washington  was  informed  that  there  could  be  no  Russian  Soviet  inform;*- 
tion  bureau,  because  that  government  was  not  recognized. 

Thereupon.  I  regarded  that  incident  as  closed  and  held  my  status  to  be  that 
of  an  American  citizen  telling  the  truth  as  I  saw  it.  In  Russia  as  I  spent  uiy 
energies  in  fighting  in  every  way  against  the  German  Imperialists,  in  their 
efforts  to  throttle  the  Russian  people  and  their  revolution,  so  here  I  have  fought 
every  imperialistic  design  amongst  the  allies  that  would  throttle  the  Russian 
peasants  and  workers  and  would  turn  their  natural  love  for  America  into 
hate.  To  that  end  I  have  presented  reports  to  certain  members  of  the  State 
Department,  to  Justice  Rrandeis.  to  Col.  House,  and  through  him  to  the  Presi- 
dent. I  have  presented  my  view  of  the  facts  through  journals,  organizations, 
and  meetings  of  the  middle  business  and  educated  class,  neglecting  the  labor 
and  Socialist  groups  the  natural  field  for  the  "agitator." 

4  To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time,"  said  Mr.  Russell  of  the  Root  MlMk*> 
"  mankind  will  have  cause  to  regret  that  the  people  of  America  did  not  ondff* 
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stand  the  people  of  Russia  during  the  revolution.  It  does  not  promote  that 
understanding  to  repeat  those  stories  of  loot  and  anarchy  and  murder,  as 
though  that  were  the  chief  occupation  of  the  peasant's  and  worker's  government." 

My  one  idea  has  been  to  present  the  positive  achievements  of  that  government 
with  the  aim  of  promoting  a  closer  cooperation  between  America  and  Russia 
and  an  understanding  of  what  has  happened  in  Russia  in  order  that  we  may 
avoid  the  violences  and  cruelties  of  a  brutal  class  war  here.  The  American 
people  want  to  hear  this  truth  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  We.  who  have 
been  fighting  for  fair  play,  for  the  Soviets,  have  been  absolutely  without  any 
funds  except  those  supplied  by  the  good  will  and  graces  of  the  American  people. 
The  *»t):cr  side  seems  to  have  had  unlimited  funds. 

As  to  the  motives  and  the  facts  involved  in  this  statement  I  ask  you  to  call 
the  following  witnesses  who  know  of  my  activities  in  Russia  and  America: 
Col.  Raymond  Robins:  Gregory  Yarres.  of  the  Associated  Press:  Jerome  Davis, 
liead  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Russia  for  two  years:  Miss  Ressie  Reatty,  editor  of 
McTall's  Magazine;  Dr.  Charles  F.  Kuntz,  Iselin.  N.  J.;  Mr.  W.  G.  Humphries: 
Maj.  Thomas  D.  Thacher. 

All  these  people  have  been  in  Russia  and  take  the  same  view  of  the  Soviet 
government. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  add  Mr.  Thompson  to  the  list  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  only  knew  Col.  Thompson  because  he  invited  me 
for  dinner  one  time.  Outside  of  that,  I  knew  him  very  little.  These 
people  knew  intimately  my  activities  there  and  my  activities  here. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  say  that  the  pay  you  received  was  the  montlvs 
pay  of  a  soldier — 300  rubles  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hum  eh.  That  is  the  pay  of  h  soldier  of  the  Red  Guard,  do  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Red  Army — 
300  rubles.  It  may  have  been  raised.  There  may  have  been  in  certain 
districts,  as  there  are  here,  changes  and  modifications  in  certain 
districts,  but  the  average  pay  is  800  rubles. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  what  form  was  that  paid  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  was  paid  in  cash — in  rubles. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  get  it  in  specie,  or  in  paper? 

Mr.  Wxiajams.  In  paper  money. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  the  value  of  that?    What  was  it  worth? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  at  that  time  it  was  worth  $30  or  $35. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  was  worth  $30  or  $35  ? 

Mr.  Willi  a  ms.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then,  as  as  -matter  of  fact,  the  pay  of  the  Russian 
soldier,  while  it  was  300  rubles  in  paper  monev,  was  in  actual  value 
>nly  $30  to  $35  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Something  like  that:  yes. 

Mr.  ftuMES.  Did  you  follow  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Simmons  before 
his  committee  in  which  he  related  his  experiences  in  prison  and  out? 

Mr.  Williams.  Only  very  incidentally.  The  only  thing  I  picked 
up  was  this,  that  he  said  he  had  it  "  on  the  highest  authority  " — of 
course  I  was  very  particular  about  my  own  relations  to  the  thing — 
that  I  had  been  appointed  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment, and  that  he  could  disclose  the  name  of  the  man  who  informed 
him :  but  he  could  only  do  it  in  secret,  because  this  man  would  be  prob- 
ably killed  if  it  was  disclosed ;  and  I  am  just  trying  to  show  you 

Mr.  Humes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  were  a  representative  of  the 
Bolshevik  government  or  the  soviet  government,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  the  soviet  government. 
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Mr.  Humes.  So  that  his  statement  to  that  effect  was  correct  and  his 
information  was  correct? 

Mr.  Williams.  His  statement  to  that  effect,  so  far  as  anything 

Mr.  Humes.  So  that  the  question  as  to  where  he  got  his  informa- 
tion is  not  at  all  material ;  the  fact  remains  that  you  were  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  soviet  government? 

Mr.  Williams.  Precisely ;  but  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  bring 
up  the  question  as  to  what  credence  is  to  be  given  his  other  statements 
about  Russia,  when  he  put  forward  as  a  great  secret  a  fact  which»tens 
of  millions  of  Russians  already  knew  and  which  was  published  in 
the  official  papers  in  Moscow  and  heralded  all  along  the  Trans-Siber- 
ian Railway.  Moreover,  this  fact  was  published  in  the  Nation  and 
scores  of  other  American  papers.  It  was  proclaimed  in  advertise- 
ments of  my  meetings  and  from  the  platforms  where  I  spoke. 

Mr.  Humes.  There  is  no  jury  system  under  the  soviet  government, 
is  there? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  first  organization  of  the  soviet  court  system 
was  in  the  form  of  a  revolutionary  tribunal. 

Mr.  Humes.  A  revolutionary  tribunal  that  is  more  in  the  nature  of 
a  court-martial,  as  we  know  it  in  this  country,  than  of  a  civil  court  ? 

Mr.  Willtams.  The  court,  as  I  knew  it,  was  composed  of  seven  men. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  men  are  tried  before  those 
revolutionary  tribunals  without  their  being  present  themselves? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  that  as  a  fact. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  it  is  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  Humes.  Therefore,  if  gentlemen  who  have  testified  here  say 
that  they  have  seen  that  occur  under  the  soviet  government,  you  have 
no  reason  to  question  their  statement? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  no  reason  to  question  their  statement. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  does  that  court  consist  of?  Does  it  frequently 
consist  of  not  more  than  one  man  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  All  that  one  can  state  is  what  he  saw  himself.  I 
saw,  primarily,  the  Petrograd  revolutionary  tribunal,  which  con- 
sisted of  seven  men.  The  audience  generally  participated  more  or 
loss  in  that  revolutionary  tribunal.  As  far  as  T  have  ever  heard,  up  to 
June,  1918,  there  was  verv  little  criticism  of  anv  kind  of  that  revoln- 
tionary  tribunal. 

Allied  intervention  brought  it  to  the  front  and  made  the  revolution- 
ary tribunal  something  very  harsh  and  something  dictatorial:  some- 
thing that  had  many  of  these  evils  that  no  doubt  many  of  these  men 
have  attributed  to  it. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Peters? 

Mr.  Williams.  T  knew  Mr.  Peters:  yes. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  his  nationality? 

Mr.  Williams.  He  was  a  Lett  that  had  lived  in  London  for  :i 
large  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  is  also  a  fact,  is  it  not.  that  the  press  that  is  opposed 
to  the  Bolshevik  regime  has  been  suppressed  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Williams.  All  that  one  can  state  is  up  to  his  own  time  of  his 
departure. 

Mr.  Humes.  Had  it  been  suppressed  up  to  the  time  you  left? 
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Mr.  Williams.  Up  to  the  time  I  left  there  was  a  fair  circulation 
of  all  papers.  There  were  generally,  say,  three  anti-Bolshevik  papers 
to  one  Bolshevik  paper. 

I  would  like  to  present  to  the  committee,  for  example,  a  complete 
file  of  a  certain  paper  which  was  most  vitrolic,  most  venomous, 
against  the  Bolsheviks,  cartooning  and  lampooning  them  in  a  way 
that  would  never  be  allowed  here  at  different  times.  I  have  a  com- 
plete file  of  that  paper  from  November  7  to  the  time  I  left.  This  paper 
never  made  any  revelation  of  military  plans  and  never  called  for  the 
violent  overturn  of  the  soviet  government,  and  never  called  for  any 
conspiracies  or  assassinations  of  government  officials.  Because  it 
was  making  no  attacks  upon  the  Bolshevik  government,  it  was  not 
suppressed.  I  think  up  to  the  time  I  left  Russia  only  those  papers 
were  suppressed  that  were  calling  for  the  overthrow  of  the  soviet 
government  or  because  they  were  revealing  certain  military  plots 
and  plans. 

In  Vladivostok,  just  before  I  left,  before  the  soviet  was  over- 
turned, there  were  six  papers  there,  four  of  them  violently  anti- 
soviet  and  two  of  them  pro-soviet.  I  understand  also  that  during 
the  time  that  the  counter-revolution  raised  its  head,  with  the  allies 
boring  in  from  Archangel  and  the  Germans  threatening  from  the 
south,  and  the  Cossacks  were  coming  up  from  the  Don  and  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  coming  out  of  Sit>eria.  there  was  a  much  more  drastic 
suppression  of  the  press  than  I  have  indicated  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Hcmes.  Yes.  The  soviet  government  reserved  the  right  to  that 
option  up  to  the  time  you  left,  to  suppress  any  paper  that  advocated 
the  violent  overthrow  of  the  government  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  T  think  so. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  you  recognized  that  as  a  proper  position  for  the 
soviet  government  to  take,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  recognize  that  as  a  proper  position  for  any  gov- 
ernment to  take. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  you  feel  that  any  government  has  a  right  to  re- 
strict and  suppress  the  press  that  undertakes  to  secure  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  government  itself,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes ;  of  course,  I  do. 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes.  » 

Mr.  Williams.  Only  I  hope  that  even  the  soviet  government,  as 
our  government  over  here,  wTill  ultimately  be  so  sure  of  itself  and  so 
certain  that  it  is  functioning  for  the  benefit  of  all  humanity  that  it 
will  have  so  few  enemies  that  it  will  give  absolutely  free  speech  and 
free  plav  for  everybody. 

Mr.  IIumes.  But  you  mean  free  play  in  the  political  sense,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  what  we  might  call  direct  action  or  force  or  violence? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  Only  what  I  have  seen,  Mr.  Humes,  is  this. 
I  would  like  to  have  a  government  so  strongly  entrenched  in  the 
affections  of  the  people  and  a  system  of  life  making  it  so  happy  for 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  that  anyone  who  asked  for  a  violent 
overthrow  of  the  government  would  be  simply  laughed  aside  as  a 
fool. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  that  situation  has  not  been  attained  under  the 
soviet  government  in  Russia  up  to  this  time? 

Mr.  Williams.  TTp  to  this  time  it  has  not  been ;  no. 
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Senator  Overman.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  an  act  of  Congress  to 
stop  the  publication  and  sending  through  the  mails  of  propaganda 
advocating  the  overthrow  of  this  Government  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  would  like  to  think,  Senator  Overman,  of  our 
own  country  as  being  free  from  violent  eruption.  It  is  the  richest 
country  in  the  world,  with  such  vast  opportunities,  with  a  great  edu- 
cated class  to  work  upon  our  industrial  problems :  I  would  like  to  have 
things  so  arranged  that  we  should  feel  so  sure  of  ourselves  that  in  t!ii- 
■country  if  anyone  talked  like  that  he  would  seem  to  the  majority  of 
the  people  to  be  talking  sheer  nonsense.  In  other  words,  the  people 
of  the  country  would  feel  that  there  was  so  much  justice,  so  much  rair 
play,  that  they  themselves  would  take  care  of  anyone  who  talked  that 
way  by  laughing  him  down.  Moreover,  Senator  Overman  and  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  I  am  as  anxious,  and  I  know  that  most  of  the 
people  who  call  themselves  agitators  are  as  anxious,  that  we  should 
n void  violence  and  bloodshed  and  that  we  should  have  an  orderly 
transformation  into,  a  more  decent  order  of  society,  as  you  gentlemen 
here  are.  We  believe  that  one  should  heed  the  symptoms  of  a  bad 
industrial  disease.  The  red  flag  is  a  symptom,  or  a  violent  speech 
from  this  or  that  source  is  a  symptom,  or  a  sudden  outbreak  here  or 
there  is  a  symptom.  Instead  of  suppressing  the  symptoms  we  ought 
to  get  down  to  the  root  of  the  disease  and  try  to  eradicate  it  by  secur- 
ing the  economic  values  which  are  at  the  base  of  all  these  things.  If 
you  believe  that  men  have  common  sanity  and  common  sense  and 
decency  I  think  you  would  trust  to  the  good  will  and  good  nature 
and  to  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  in  those  ways. 

Senator  Overman.  What  effect  would  carrying  the  red  flag  hav« 
upon  the  masses  of  the  people? 

Mr.  Williams.  What  effect  does  the  red  flag  have  upon  the  masses 
of  the  people  ? 

Senator  Overman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  At  the  present  time,  with  the  connotation  the  red 
flag  carries  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  has  been  stirred  upon 
account  of  the  agitation,  it  has  a  very  exciting  effect  upon  them.  The 
average  credulous  citizen  who  walks  along  the  street  wants  to  tear 
down  the  flag  because  it  is  a  symbol  to  him  of  everything  that  is 
violent  and  evil  and  vicious. 

Senator  Overman.  You  think  that  in  this  country  it  is  a  symbol 
of  everything  that  is  evil  ? 

Mr.  Willtajis.  On  the  contrary.  Now,  the  black  flag  is  supposed 
to  be  the  flag  of  anarchy.  The  red  flag  is  the  international  flag  of  all 
the  socialists  of  all  the  world.  I  saw  it  carried  in  parades  in  Norway. 
Tt  is  carried  in  parades  all  over  England ;  and  in  France  even  before 
the  armistice  was  signed.  I  understand  that  a  number  of  soldiers 
walked  out  and  met  President  Wilson  carrying  the  red  flag.  It  is 
the  flag  of  everything 

Senator  Overman.  You  have  not  answered  my  question.  I  under- 
stood you  to  sav  that  in  this  country  it  is  a  symbol  of  anarchv. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  in  the  minds  of  certain  people  who  have  car* 
tain  views  on  it,  it  does  symbolize  anarchy  and  violence,  and  there- 
fore they  are  against  it.  But  it  is  not  an  emblem  of  anarchy.  IV 
emblem  of  anarchy  is  always  a  black  flag.  The  emblem  of  (fc 
socialists  is  a  red  flag. 
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Senator  Oveiimax.  Is  it  not  the  emblem  of  the  I.  W.  W.? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  the  emblem  of  the  I.  W.  W.  as  I 
understand  it,  though  I  am  not  certain  here.  I  understand  that  it  is 
primarily  the  emblem  of  the  socialists,  as  it  is  the  emblem  of  the 
international. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  it  not  the  emblem  of  the  socialist,  and  is  it 
not  an  emblem  of  protest? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  because  the  Irish  protest  with  a  green  flag 
against  their  oppression,  and  the  anarchists  protest  with  a  black 
flag;  and  still  further,  the  Harvard  boys  sometimes  protest  with  a 
red  flag. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  red  flag  is 
made  use  of  by  people  with  different  kinds  of  views,  and  to  one  who 
knows  its  significance  does  not  have  any  definite  significance  at  all 
times,  but  it  gathers  its  significance  from  the  nature  of  the  views  of 
the  man  or  of  the  crowd  carrying  it;  is  not  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  of  course. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  can  conceive  of  one  man  carrying  a  red 
flag  who  would  be,  say,  a  socialist,  and  who  believed  in  accomplish- 
ing his  end  by  means  of  a  change  in  constitutional  law.  Another 
man  might  be  carrying  a  red  flag  who  believed  in  bringing  about  his 
ideal  order  by  revolution;  and  another  man  might  be  carrying  a  red 
flag  who  had  them  both  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  and  another  man  might  be  just  a  labor 
unionist  or  a  Harvard  man. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Yes.  It  does  not  have  a  fixed  meaning.  It  de- 
pends on  who  carries  it  and  what  fixed  idea  the  man  has  in  mind  who 
is  carrying  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  but  one  thing  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  in 
considering  any  legislation  at  the  present  time,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  makes  anv  difference  whether  the  red  flag  is  suppressed  in  this 
country  by  legislation  or  not,  so  far  as  the  forward  move  of  the 
great  labor  socialist  movement  is  concerned.  It  has  been  tried  before. 
For  instance,  Germany  suppressed  the  red  flag,  as  you  know,  for  a 
time,  and  it  found  out  that  instead  of  suppressing  the  feelings  that 
the  red  flag  symbolized,  the  feeling  of  antagonism  toward  the  pres- 
ent order  of  society,  it  just  made  those  people  more  hot  in  their  feel- 
ing against  society.  They  found  other  symbols.  They  used  for  a 
while  a  red  flower;  and  then  the  ladies  wore  red  petticoats,  and  they 
would  lift  the  petticoat  very  slightly  as  they  crossed  the  street  before 
the  Prussian  gendarmes  standing  on  the  street  corners.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  significance  in  suppressing  those  symbols,  and 
particularly  when  all  of  Russia  and  Europe  has  the  right  to  carry 
the  red  flag,  and  they  regard  it  as  an  important  right. 

Senator  Wolcott.  1  think  you  are  right,  and  I  expressed  that  view 
the  other  day  in  a  committee  meeting.  The  suppression  of  a  symbol 
amounts  to  nothing.     • 

Mr.  Humes.  TaKe  those  measures  by  which  changes  in  the  form 
of  government  can  be  accomplished:  for  instance,  thev  might  be  ac- 
complished in  the  lawful,  or.  what  we  might  call  the  political  way,  pro- 
vided for  by  the  terms  of  the  fundamental  law,  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  people — the  majority  of  the  people — to  have  just  that 
form  of  government  which  they  desire. 
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The  other  method  might  be  by  the  use  of  force  and  violence,  and 
the  forcible  overthrow  of  the  government.    As  I  understand  it,  your  I 
position  is  that  all  changes  in  the  form  of  the  government  should/ 
where  H  is  possible  under  existing  laws,  be  effected  in  a  peaceable 
way  and  in  the  political  way  provided  for  by  the  fundamental  law. 
Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  a  correct  statement ;  yes,  Major. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  approve  of  organizations  which  9eek  to  ac- 
complish the  changes  in  form  that  they  advocate,  by  force,  as  distin- 
guished from  politics? 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course  not;  and  may  I  just  make  this  state- 
ment  

Mr.  Humes.  I  would  like  to  have  you  answer  the  question,  and  then 
make  any  explanation  you  please. 

Mr.  Williams.  All  right.    State  your  question  again. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  approve  of  organizations  whose  purpose  it  is 
to  secure  the  changes  in  the  form  of  government  which  they  seek,  by 
force,  and  at  the  same  time  which  refuse  to  participate  in  political 
affairs  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  changes  which  they  want,  in  the 
peaceful  method  provided  by  the  fundamental  law? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  state,  categorically,  I  do  not  approve;  and 
then  I  will  make  this  statement. 

Mr.  Humes.  All  right.  ^ 

Mr.  Williams.  One  organization  of  society  in  Russia,  the  9onS 
organization,  grew  up  inside  of  the  other,  old  state  organization,  naftt 
rally  an&  automatically.  You  remember  one  time  Carlyle  was  to# 
about  Margaret  Fuller,  the  American  transcendentalist,  who  «■ 
very  much  worried  about  the  way  the  universe  was  running  in  genen£ 
Feeling  rather  good  one  day,  in  a  large,  generous  attitude,  she  said. 
"  I  accept  the  universe."  Carlyle  said,  "  Gad !  she'd  better !  "  Now,  I 
accept  tne  universe  the  way  it  functions.  I  would  have  liked  to  hare 
seen  the  revolution  come  in  Russia  in  an  orderly  fashion.  I  know 
now  that  it  could  not  have  happened  in  any  other  way.  There  were 
certain  great,  inherent  economic  forces 

Mr.  Humes.  Just  wait  a  minute.  I  think  you  are  beside  the  ques- 
tion. 

Under  the  fundamental  law,  if  there  was  such  a  thing  under  the 
old  regime  in  Russia,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  people  to  change  their 
form  of  government  in  a  legal  way,  was  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  Therefore  the  situation  as  it  existed  in  Russia  wis 
entirely  different  from  the  situation  as  it  existed  in  the  United  States: 
is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Williams.  Quite  right. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  this  country  a  majority  of  the  people,  through 
legal  action,  can  secure  just  the  form  of  government  that  tney  want 
can  they  not? 

Mr.  Wiixiams.  Yes;  but  I  have  got  to  modify  that,  again,  before 
you  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Humes.  Well,  then,  an  organization  in  this  country  wkk* 
seeks  a  change  in  the  form  of  government,  but  at  the  same  tir 
refuses  to  participate  in  elections,  refused  to  participate  in  pofitk 
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iff  airs  in  an  effort  to  secure  those  changes  in  form  of  government,  is 
Peking  forcible  overthrow  of  the  government,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  must  be  disapproved  of  under  your  theory  of 
>roper  procedure  in  matters  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  The  only  thing  I  would  say  in  addition  to 
hat,  Major,  is  this,  that  if  there  are  large  numbers  of  people  who 
•efrain  from  voting  and  build  up  on  the  inside  a  great  industrial 
>rganization — I  do  not  see  any  signs  of  it  at  all  here  in  this  country 
is  yet — anything  that  is  similar  to  the  soviet  organizations,  fedora- 
ions,  or  groupings  of  workers,  the  time  may  come  when,  just  as  a 
>nake  sheds  its  skin  and  leaves  it  behind  and  goes  on  with  a  new  skin, 
so  we  may  peacefully  pass  into  a  new  social  order.  It  is  perfectly 
possible — I  do  not  think  it  is  imminent 

Mr.  Humes.  If  those  Soviets  grew  up  until  they  controlled  the 
najority  of  the  people  in  this  country,  one  election  would  accomplish 
:he  changes  that  they  were  seeking,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  organization  known  as  the 
[.  W.  W.  is  an  organization  that  refuses  to  participate  in  political 
iffairs,  declines  to  vote  in  elections,  and  advocates  change  in  the  form 
>f  government  which  they  contend  for,  by  forcible  means? 

Mr.  Willi ams.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  1.  W.  W.  to 
aiow. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you,  in  appealing  for  support  in 
;his  country,  have  appealed  for  support  for  the  I.  W.  W.  as  well  as 
for  other  organizations? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  think  that  has  been  true ;  no.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Humes.  Have  you  ever,  in  your  public  utterances,  opposed  the 
nethods  described  by  the  I.  W.  W .  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think,  as  far  as  I  understand  the  I.  W.  W.,  that 
it  is  for  a  passive  resistance  rather  than  a  forcible  overthrow  of  the 
government;  I  have  not  spent  much  time  upon  it,  and,  therefore, 
[  have  made  no  attempt  at  all 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  approve,  or  have  you  advocated  in  your  public 
writings  or  speeches,  the  use  of  sabotage  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course,  Major,  you  probably  have  copies  of  all 
Jiose  writings  and  speeches,  and  you  can  tell  me  as  well  as  I  can 
;ell  you. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  know  what  your  sentiments  are  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I  have  not,  then.    I  have  not. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  approve  of  sabotage  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No.  You  have  to  define  all  those  terms — what  is 
sabotage,  and  all  like  that.  What  is  commonly  known  as  sabotage 
I  do  not  approve. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  sense  I  am  using  it  in  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
used  bv  the  I.  W.  W.,  and  you  are  familiar  with  their  use  of  the  term, 
I  presume. 

Air.  Williams.  Well,  enlarge  on  it  a  little. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  destruction  of  property:  the  interference  with 
production:  the  interfering  with  the  successful  operation  of  ma- 
chinery. 
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Mr.  Williams.  Many  things  in  reference  to  that  perhaps  yon  dis- 
approve— things  I  do  not  approve  or  disapprove.  I  do  not  disap- 
prove of  a  hurricane  or  a  volcano,  or  of  the  Soviets  in  Russia.  I 
know  that  those  are  inevitable  things.  They  are  elemental  things: 
tremendous  things.  If  you  accept  the  universe,  you  have  got  to 
accept  those  things  with  it. 

In  the  same  way  I  wish  for  orderly  political  development'in  Amer- 
ica. I  only  know  that  if  those  things  happen,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
approve  or  disapprove  of  them,  and  if  anything  like  that  should  ever 
happen  in  any  way,  the  thing  to  do  would  be  to  try  to  guide  it  into 
constructive  ways.    May  I  simply  answer  this.  Major 

Mr.  Humes.  In  your  public  utterances,  do  you  take  the  position 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means? 

Mr.  Williams.  Xo;  I  have  never  taken  that  position. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  not  that  the  policy  of  the  soviet  government  in 
Russia  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No ;  of  course  not.  They  have  tried  to  use  the  most 
decent  and  the  most  humane  and  the  most  kindly  means.  These  emi- 
nent gentlemen  of  the  Red  Cross,  I  have  heard,  have  stated  with  the 
greatest  anger  their  feelings  of  bitterness  against  the  soviet  officials 
for  their  laxness,  because  they  did  not  take  an  iron  grip  and  did  not- 
clean  out  in  a  more  merciless  fashion  the  enemies  o£  the  soviet  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Humes.  Have  not  the  leaders  of  the  soviet  government  taken 
the  position  that  the  end  justifies  the  means? 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course,  every  person  has  something  of  that  sort 
in  the  back  of  his  consciousness,  but  it  is  not  the  basis  of  soviet 
action.  For  example,  no  soviet  official,  if  any  other  government 
should  come  into  power,  would  believe  in  the  assassination  of  the 
officials  of  the  newT  government.  They  do  not  believe  that  the  end. 
destruction  of  the  old  order,  would  justify  assassination  as  a  means. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  not  certain  groups  in  the  United  States,  possibly 
before  whom  you  have  been  speaking,  take  the  position  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  indeed,  they  do.  I  spoke  to  a  group — the 
Philadelphia  City  Club — and  spoke  to  another  club,  and  there  were 
some  gentlemen  there  that  I  heard  afterwards  say."  The  only  way 
you  can  solve  that  problem  is  by  taking  those  fellows  out  and  string- 
ing them  up  to  a  lamp-post."  And  we  have  in  this  country  a  great 
many  people  who  believe  that.  The  only  solution  of  social  proDlem* 
is  to  deport  them  or  blot  them  out  by  machine  guns  and  by  ruthless 
attitude  violating  all  their  constitutional  rights.  Those  are  the  real 
anarchists  in  high  places. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  not  the  T.  W.  W.?s  as  an  organization  take  the  posi- 
tion that  force*  is  justified  and  preferable  to  peaceful  and  political 
method*  of  settling  social  questions? 

Mr.  Williams.  As  T  told  you,  Mr.  Humes,  I  am  answering  you 
very  honestly.  1  am  not  aware  of  a  great  deal  of  the  I.  W.  W.  propa- 
ganda. 1  understood  that  they  believe  more  in  large  passive  re- 
sistance, strikes,  rather  than  in  any  forcible  action  against  property. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  more  radical  socialistic  element 
in  this  country  advocates  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Williams.  No  man  can  be  a  member  of  the  Socialist  partx 
who  advocates  violence  and  force  against  organized  peaceful  methods 
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Senator  Overman.  I  agree  with  what  you  said  about  the  red  flag< 
in  many  States,  but  if  there  is  an  organization  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose oi  overthrowing  this  Government  by  force,  and  their  emblem  is 
the  red  flag,  ought  that  organization,  organized  for  that  purpose  and 
carrying  that  fla^  to  swerve  people  to  that  end,  ought  they  to  be 
allowed  to  carry  it  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No:  I  should  think  not.  I  think  von  should 
specify  in  some  way. 

Senator  Overman.  Then  you  think  that  no  organization  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Government  by  force  and 
violenyg  should  be  allowed  to  cam'  it  ? 

Mi*.  Williams.  I  think  that  is  all  right,  only  I  think  that  the  Sena- 
tors have  got  bigger  and  vastly  more  important  tasks  than  legislating 
against  these  small  and  very  uninfluential  organizations  of  this  kind. 
They  can  be  handled  bv  other  means. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  there  not  a  possibility — I  am  not  saying  a 
probability — of  an  organization  being  formed  being  very  strong, that 
might  organize  for  that  purpose  ami  carry  this  flag  for  the  purpose 
instead  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  the  danger  would  not  be  in  the  flag,  or 
whatever  they  carried,  but  the  danger  would  bo  what  they  are  carry- 
ing in  their  hearts. 

Mav  I  sav  in  answer  to  Mr.  Humes:  lie  savs  that  in  this  countrv 
we  have  effective  political  machinery  so  that  the  voters  can  register  at 
the  polls  their  choice,  and  when  von  have  .*>1  per  cent  of  the  people 
representing  an  idea  they  have  a  right  to  come  into  office  and  the  right 
to  dictate  the  form  of  government  that  we  shall  have.  In  other 
words,  he  savs  that  we  have  a  democracv.  That  is  good  in  theorv. 
hut  how  does  it  work  out  in  practice?  As  a  matter  of  practice,  it 
works  out  this  way:  The  people  who  have  large  sums  of  money  have 
absolute  control  of  the  press,  they  have  in  a  certain  degree  control  of 
the  pulpit,  they  have  in  a  larger  degree  the  control  of  legal  utterances. 
In  other  words,  public  opinion  is  made  not  by  a  fair  exchange  of  ideas 
upon  the  subject,  but  is  made  by  a  small  group  who  wish  to  superim- 
pose upon  the  people  certain  facts  and  certain  ideas  and  certain  atti- 
tudes, and  so  it  pours  at  times  a  perfect  propaganda  through  all  its 
organized  channels  and  the  result  is  that  the  people  of  the  countrv  do 
not  have  a  fair  chance  to  make  up  their  minds. 

Now.  I  am  quite  in  disagreement  with  the  Senators  here  in  this 
matter.     I  believe  that  if  the  people  of  America  had  a  fair  chance  to 
understand  what  were  the  fun«  la  mental  principles  of  socialism,  the 
American  people,  even  though  they  are  reared  under  individualistic 
traditions,  and  even  though  they  have  a  very  vigorous  feeling  of  non- 
interference by  the  State  (although  they  seem  to  have  easily  accepted 
most   of  the  State  centralization  these  last  years),  nevertheless,    I 
think  the  American  people  as  a  whole  rather  than  continue  the  present 
organization  of  capitalistic  society.  I  think  if  they  had  a  fair  view  of 
the  whole  socialistic  situation  and  understood  that  there  was  a  possi- 
bility of  organizing  industry  along  cooperative  lines,  so  that  there 
would  1k»  no  excesses  of  wealth  and  poverty,  and  so-that  there  would 
Ihj  a  fair  return  for  everyl>ody,  so  that  we  could  preserve  our  cultural 
and  our  ail  and  religious  life  in  a  fairer  and  freer  form.  T  believe  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country  would  call  themselves 
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Socialists.  But  because  it  is  to  the  interest  of  a  certain  small  group 
of  people  in  this  country,  who  have  vested  interests  in  large  proper- 
ties and  the  preservation  of  the  present  order  of  society,  those  men 
use  all  their  influence,  all  their  organization,  and  all  their  informa- 
tion so  as  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  the  people  so  that  when  they  come 
to  the  polls  they  vote  against  socialism  simply  because  they  hare  not 
had  a  fair  chance  to  understand  what  it  is.  So  to  that  extent,  to  the 
extent  that  the  New  York  Call  has  a  certain  repression  put  upon  it  by 
the  Postmaster  General,  to  that  extent  the  socialists  in  New  York 
feel  that  repression  is  put  upon  the  expression  of  public  opinion, 
while  expression  in  regard  to  public  matters  of  the  other  gref  jour- 
nals is  allowed  absolute  freedom.  The  tendency  of  the  socialists  is 
-this,  if  they  say  they  will  not  allow  us  to  have  certain  halls  and  i 
fair  circulation  of  our  papers,  and  will  not  allow  us  to  express  oar 
ideas  in  public,  they  then  see  that  there  is  no  chance  of  doing  things 
by  regular  orderly  political  methods,  then  they  will  have  to  use  under- 
ground channels  as  that  is  the  only  way  they  can  do  anything,  and 
then  that  goes  over  to  wild  and  violent  metnods.  That  is  the  wt; 
you  create  violence  in  a  country.  It  is  because  you  repress  a  fair 
statement  of  public  opinion  on  all  these  subjects. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Has  the  New  York  Call  been  restrained  at  aQ 
because  of  any  socialistic  ideas  it  might  have  i  Has  there  ever  been  in 
this  country  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  officials  to 
suppress  the  promulgation  of  the  socialist  argument? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  that  the  very  fact  that  the  New  York  ftH 
at  the  present  time  is  suppressed 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  is  not  by  reason  of  its  advocacy  of  socialiatt! 

Mr.  Williams.  I  can  not  understand  what  other  reason  there  is  for 
its  repression,  because  it  happens  to  be  a  fairly  mild  paper.  I  can  not 
understand  why  the  Postmaster  General  continues  to  repress  tint 
paper. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  New  York  Call  nor 
the  reasons  for  any  restraint  put  upon  it.  In  fact,  I  did  not  kno* 
there  was  any.  I  can  not  think  that  there  is  any  restraint  put  upon 
any  newspaper  because  it  chooses  to  advocate  the  socialist  principles. 
I  can  not  think  that. 

TVIr.  Williams.  I  think,  Senator,  that  if  you  will  examine  into  this 
case  you  will  find  that  that  is  the  truth. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  know  the  socialists  can  circulate  pamphlets 
through  the  mails.  They  have  been  doing  it  for  years  and  vears. 
I  think  I  received  copies  of  the  New  York  Call  before  I  was  elected 
to  the  Senate.  For  quite  a  time  it  was  advocating  socialism,  and 
there  was  no  question  of  it  then.  " 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  yes ;  but  there  is  not  a  real  free  expression  of 
ideas  now,  though  things  are  loosening  up. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  can  not  be  because  of  its  advocacy  of  social- 
ism.   It  must  be  something  else. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  else  that  it  could  be.  I 
do  not  think  that  any  member  of  the  organization  would  allow  to 
appear  in  the  paper  any  advocacy  of  violence.  Whatever  reason  kt 
the  repression  of  the  paper,  to  that  extent  you  are  creating  a  grudf* 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  think  that  the  people  do  not  get  to  expn 
their  real  views  because  their  opinion  is  molded  for  them  by  a  prt 
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which  you  say  is  controlled  by  the  capitalists  ?  Now,  what  does  that 
some  to?  It  comes  down  to  this,  does  it  not,  that  nevertheless  the 
people  are  expressing  whatever  views  they  entertain,  so  that  they 
are  getting  what  they  want.  From  your  point  of  view,  they  are 
laboring  under  false  impressions,  they  are  wrong  in  their  view,  but 
the  fact  is,  however,  that,  though  they  are  suffering  under  what  you 
sail  wrongs,  they  do  get  an  expression  of  their  views. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  the  reason  that  it  is  commonly  heard  said  in 
:he  radical  socialists'  circles  that  we  have  in  this  country  a  govern- 
nent  by  a  plutocracy  and  not  by  a  democracy.  I  agree  with  your 
statement,  and  of  course  you  can  agree  with  this  statement  as  l>cing 
;he  attitude  of  the  masses  of  the  radical  socialists  and  labor  people. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Are  you  through,  Mr.  Humes? 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  want  to  ask  just  a  question  or  two.  Your  work 
since  your  return  from  Russia  here  has  Iwen  only  for  the  purpose,  as 
[  understand  you,  of  explaining  what  the  soviet  government  in  Russia 
•eally  is,  as  you  understand  it,  in  the  light  of  vour  information  about 
t.  You  have  not  been  writing  and  speaking  tor  the  purpose  of  advo- 
cating the  adoption  of  the  soviet  government  in  this  country,  have 
rout 

Mr.  Williams.  No:  I  have  not. 

Senator  Wolcott.  There  was  an  impression  in  my  mind  that  you 
nid  been ;  that  your  mission,  if  I  may  call  it  such  for  want  of,  perhaps, 
i  more  accurate  word — you  understand  what  I  mean  by  applying  the 
vord,  however — was  to  conduct  a  propaganda  here  which  would  be  in 
idvocacy  of  the  adoption  of  this  form  of  government  that  they  have  in 
Russia,  the  soviet  government,  and  thereby  carrying  out  the  interna- 
ional  propaganda  of  that  government.  Has  my  understanding  been 
irroneousf 

Mr.  Williams.  It  has  l>een  erroneous.  My  attitude  toward  the 
vhole  Russian  soviet  has  been  this.  I  do  not  know,  nor  do  you  know, 
vhether  it  is  a  successful  form  of  government.  It  has  not  had  a  fair 
hance.  a  fair  trial.  As  I  pointed  out,  it  has  had  frightful  handicaps 
inder  which  it  has  been  laboring,  and  I  think  the  only  thing  that  I 
lave  been  asking  in  America  is  that  we  understand  that  it  is  not  merely 
n  orgy  of  chaos  and  destruction,  but  that  it  is  an  honest  attempt  to 
brm  a  government  upon  a  basis  which  the  people  over  there  seem  to 
>e  loyal  toward,  and  I  have  been  pleading  in  America  simply  that  we 
^ive  the  chance  to  that  government  to  work  out  its  own  destiny  in  its 
iwn  way.  It  happens,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  soviet  government, 
o  far  as  it  has  originated  in  the  minds  of  men,  originated  in  the  mind 
>f  a  certain  Daniel  De  Leon.  That  is  what  Lenine  says.  So  far  as  it 
ias  been  worked  out  in  advance  it  has  been  worked  out  by  an  Ameri- 
an.  The  attitude  we  ought  to  take  is  a  waiting  attitude,  and  to  see 
rhether  under  it  a  better  form  of  life  and  culture  and  art  and  of  dis- 
ribution  of  goods  can  be  worked  out  than  could  be  worked  out  over 
lere.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that,  as  the  Americans  want 
ill  the  best  things  in  the  world,  if  in  the  course  of  time  the  soviet 
government  should  prove  to  have  certain  advantages  over  our  form 
>f  government,  we  would  adopt  that  form  of  government,  and 
hat  we  would  incorporate  those  ideas  over  here,  just  as  I  am  sure  that 
in  the  experiment  of  the  soviet  government  over  there,  to  the  extewt 
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that  it  has  those  weaknesses  that  you  have  pointed  out  in  it,  it  will 
have  to  adopt  whatever  advantages  we  have  under  our  particular 
system  here. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You,  however,  do  not  advocate  it  for  America  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course,  absolutely  not. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Because  your  view  is  that  it  is  still  in  the  state  of 
experimentation? 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  of  an  association  in  this  country, 
an  organization,  called  "  The  Truth  About  Russia  Committee  "? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  knew  the  organization,  the  Truth  About  Russia 
Committee.    It  existed  about  three  days. 

Senator  Overman.  It  has  gone? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  has  gone  as  a  committee.  It  was  simply  a  group 
of  the  liberal  people  of  America  who  believed  that  one  side  of  the 
truth  only  was  being  presented  in  America  in  reference  to  the 
soviet  government,  and  they  wanted  to  give  an  expression  of  the 
truth,  of  the  neglected  facts  that  had  not  been  stated,  the  construc- 
tive facte  of  the  soviet  government  For  example,  even  in  this  place 
here  this  morning  there  has  been  no  time  to  tell  you  of  what  I  saw 
of  some  of  the  constructive  and  creative  work  which  the  sovm* 
government  has  done. 

Senator  Overman.  I  thought  we  had  gone  into  that  in  Senator 
Wolcott's  examination.    You  were  a  member  of  that  committee? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  I  was  not  a  member. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  the  purpose  of  that  committee? 

Mr.  Williams.  As  I  have  stated,  Senator  Overman,  it  consisted 
of  Frank  Walsh,  Jane  Addams,  and  people  of  that  caliber,  who 
thought  that  America  was  getting  a  one-sided  presentation  of  the 
facts  about  Russia,  and  who  wanted  to  make  public  the  facts  of 
Russia  as  they  were  seen  by  certain  groups  of  people.  Fifteen  Amer- 
icans who  could  appear  before  you  would  give  an  entirely  different 
version  of  what  is  happening  in  Russia  from  the  version  that  has 
been  given  by  the  10  or  15  men  who  have  already  appeared  here. 

Senator  Overman.  So  it  was  not  organized  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting this  Government  to  adopt  that  sort  of  government  here? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  not  at  all. 

Senator  Overman.  And  you  are  not  figuring  on  that  sort  of  thinjt? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  sure  of  it.  None  of  my  actions  during  the 
last  six  months  can  be  interpreted  in  that  way. 

Senator  Overman.  I  will  just  ask  you  if  it  is  not  true — I  do  not 
want  to  get  it  from  the  Department  of  Justice — I  want  to  ask  you 
whether  you  engaged  in  trying  to  get  this  sort  of  government  started 
here? 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Mr.  Williams,  what  I  am  going  to  ask  you  is 
somewhat  irrelevant  to  the  inquiry.    You  can  answer  it  or  not,  t* 
you  see  fit.    I  am  asking  it  out  of  curiosity  more  than  anything  eba  I 
If  the  soviet  government  worked  out  very  satisfactorily  in  Kusifcl 
so  that  you  were  convinced  that  it  is  the  best  form  of  government  t* 
invented  by  man,  and  thereupon  you  advocated  it  for  the  Uiril 
States,  you  would  be  favorable  to  the  idea  that  we  should  adopt 
here  after  the  fashion — in  the  manner — that  the  Russians  adopted  1 
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;hat  is  to  say,  without  pursuing  our  constitutional  methods  to  get 
t — by  confiscation,  in  otner  words? 

Mr.  Williams.  Senator,  that  is  such  a  hypothetical  question.  I 
mow  that  by  the  time  the  soviet  government  demonstrates  itself  it 
will  be  a  number  of  years,  and  by  that  time  I  shall  have  grown  old 
ind  conservative  and  hardened  in  my  attitude  toward  life,  and  prob- 
ibly  then  I  will  jump  at  the  idea  of  a  new  idea  and  beat  it  on  the 
lead,  just  like  most  people  do  when  they  reach  a  certain  stage  of 
if  e,  and  I  might  be  such  a  conservative  that  I  would  take  that  atti- 
;ude  toward  this  new  phenomenon  then  coming  in  our  country.  But 
[  know  this,  every  country  will  develop  out  of  its  economic  conditions 
ts  own  economic  solution.  This  is  the  attitude  of  Lenine.  Trotzky 
ias  a  little  more  the  idea  of  crusading;  but  Lenine  says  that  every 
xnmtry  must  work  out  its  problems  as  dictated  by  its  own  life  and 
conditions.  Here  in  this  country  we  may  not  take  a  soviet  form  but 
i  new  form.  We  are  changing  even  the  form  of  our  present  Gov- 
ernment. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Let  me  suppose  that  the  soviet  government  in 
Russia  is  now  demonstrated  to  be  a  most  excellent  thing,  that  we  know 
t  right  to-day.  I  am  going  to  take  it  that  we  know,  right  to-day. 
RTould  you,  with  your  present  views,  favor  simply  taking  away  from 
everybody  what  we  have,  nationalizing  everything,  depriving  every - 
me  of  individualistic  ownership,  without  any  manner  of  compen- 
sation at  all,  as  the  Russians  did  over  there?  Would  you  advocate 
ihat? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  my  whole  natural  attitude  is  against  such  an 
dea  as  that. .  For  example,  I  know  that  in  the  Civil  War  there  were 
certain  people  who  advocated  redemption  of  the  slaves  by  purchase. 
[nstead  of  that  there  was  confiscation  of  property.  Tt  was  decided 
it  that  time  that  we  must  cut  out  the  cancer  of  slavery  from  our  life. 
We  did  not  talk  about  confiscation  in  a  grand  manner;  we  confis- 
cated the  slaves  of  the  South:  and  we  were  so  dead  sure 

^nator  Wolcott.  We  did  not  confiscate:  we  turned  them  loose. 

Mr.  Williams.  They  have  turned  the  landlords  of  Russia  loose. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Slaves  were  not  confiscated.  Ownership  was  not 
cept  by  some  one  in  the  slaves.    They  were  liberated. 

Mr.  Williams.  T  mean  the  ownership  or  possession  of  property  in 
hose  slaves  was  abolished.  We  were  willing  to  go  on  fighting  be- 
ause  we  deemed  that  our  national  destiny  demanded  it.  The  Rus- 
ian  people — 19  out  of  20  of  the  Russian  people — agree  that  for  the 
Tilfillment  of  their  national  destiny  the  landlords'  estates  should  not 
«main  in  the  old  hands  and  that  they  should  be  confiscated  without 
ompensation.     All  the  political  parties  except  the  cadets  hold  that. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  also  hold  that  view  in  respect  to  every  - 
hing. 

Mr.  Williams.  No ;  most  political  parties  do  not.  It  was  the  Bol- 
beviki  and  the  left  social  revolutionists  that  held  that.  Of  course. 
K)  per  cent  of  all  property  in  Russia  is  landed  property,  and  it  is 
argely  a  land  revolution,  and  so  they  felt  that  the  fulfillment  of  their 
rational  destiny  required  confiscation  of  land.  People  felt — even 
«ome  people  who  were  members  of  the  upper  classes — that  they  must 
sut  the  cancer  of  landlordism  out  of  their  national  life,  and  they  went 
and  did  it.    They  did  not  stop  until  they  had  killed  one  in  fcvsrs 
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thousand  of  their  population,  but  that  was  a  less  bloody  revolution 
than  the  one  we  had  here  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Now,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not 
favor  that  method. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  absolutely  against  such  a  method;  and  I  know 
if  things  come  to  an  issue  in  this  country  the  violence  of  the  Russians 
will  look  like  a  tea  party  compared  with  the  violence  that  we  would 
have  here.  Therefore  I  have  been  trying  to  put  this  thing  over  to 
the  bourgeois  classes  and  to  get  them  to  understand  that  one  can  not 
all  the  time  sit  on  a  volcano  and  pretend  that  everything  is  the  best  in 
life.  I  have  been  hoping  against  hope  to  crush  some  realities  into 
the  minds  of  the  cultured  educated  classes,  realities  of  the  thing  that 
is  boiling  and  seething  around  them;  hoping  to  crush  it  into  their 
minds  so  that  they  will  avoid  an  explosion  and  eruption,  and  work 
themselves  to  bring  on  a  new  order  of  society. 

I  think  that  instead  of  the  repression  of  free  speech  in  this  country, 
instead  of  the  repression  of  newspapers  that  point  to  the  dangers  of 
this  eruption,  of  this  explosion,  of  this  earthquake,  we  should  in 
the  most  open  fashion  call  for  forums  and  free  expression  and  free 
speech  in  every  wTay.  I  have  such  absolute  faith  in  the  integrity,  the 
common  sense,  and  the  honesty  of  the  mass  of  the  American  people, 
in  the  fundamental  idealism  that  survives  even  among  the  upper 
classes  (which  historically  have  never  voluntarily  resigned  any  of 
their  privileges,  but  have  alwajTs  fought  for  them)  still  I  have  enough 
faith  as  an  American  in  the  American  people  so  that  all  the  crudities, 
barbarities,  and  insanities  of  the  Russian  people,  not  to  mention  their 
positive  accomplishments,  need  not  be  necessary;  and  if  the  facts  in 
the  case  are  put  up  to  them,  T  have  no  shadowT  of  doubt  in  my  mind 
but  that  the  American  people  can  avoid  all  this  destruction,  all  these 
insanities  and  brutalities,  and  work  into  a  new  social  order.  In  fact 
T  believe  that  we  could  work  for  the  new  social  order  not  by  confisca- 
tion methods  in  a  wholesale  way,  but  we  could  do  it  by  the  installation 
of  things  little  by  little,  bit  by  bit,  or  only  as  a  matter  of  protest, 
which  will  reach  the  consciences  of  the  privileged  classes,  the  edu- 
cated classes,  the  ruling  classes,  in  support  of  what  is  going  on  below, 
and  if  you  can  bring  it  about  that  this  terrorism  is  not  stirred  up  by 
a  lot  of  demagogues  and  agitators — an  agitator  is  a  man  who  is  agi- 
tated because  something,  has  come  into  his  life  that  has  made  him 
mad,  because  he  has  had  low  wages,  or  been  thumped  on  the  head, 
or  something  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Overman.  To  that  end  what  do  you  think  ought  to  1* 
done?    What  sort  of  a  government  ought  we  to  have? 

Mr.  Williams.  Senator,  we  have  our  present  Government,  and  it 
is  all  right.  T  do  not  see  anything  to  do  except  to  follow  our 
constitutional  dictates  as  we  have  to  the  present  time  and  wipe  away 
some  of  the  unconstitutional  laws  which  violate  the  fundamental 
lights — the  suppression  of  public  opinion  and  of  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Senator  Overman.  I  would  like  to  hear  what  we  ought  to  do  to 
carry  out  your  idea  to  stop  this  trouble  which  you  say  might  come. 

Mr.  Welliams.  Well,  that  would  be  formulating  a  large  program 
of  reconstruction  and  putting  it  up  to  me.  I  should  want  to  htve  i 
little  time  to  think  it  over.    You  disarm  me  entirely. 
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Senator  Overman.  You  have  been  studying  this  question  for  years 
and  are  a  very  intelligent  and  educated  man.  and  I  would  like  to 
hear  you. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  not  think  that  when  a  man  advocates 
taking  away  something,  he  ought  to  have  something  to  put  in  its 
places 

Mr.  Williams.  Absolutely.  Otherwise  he  is  a  criminal  and  a 
danger  to  society. 

Senator  Overman.  I  thought  you  had  thought  it  over  and  knew 
how  to  stop  this  catacylsm  from  coming. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  cataclysm  coming? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  believe  there  is,  and  inevitably.  Tt  is  like  this. 
Senator.  I  believe  as  vou  study  history  you  will  see  that  slavery  was 
once  the  condition  of  life  under  which  men  lived,  got  their  food  and 
their  clothes  and  their  culture.  It  plaved  its  role  in  history,  and  then 
it  gave  way  to  feudalism.  Feudalism  Iborn  of  the  economic  and  social 
exigencies  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  its  day,  played  its  part  in  his- 
tory;  then  by  the  so-called  " industrial  revolution"  gave  way  to 
capitalism.  Now,  capitalism  is  the  present  order.  Capitalism*  has 
built  up  these  wonderful  organizations  of  society.  It  has  created  and 
fertilized  the  whole  world  with  its  vast  machinery  of  production.  It 
has  made  its  contribution  to  the  constructive  and  creative  work  of 
mankind,  but  now  it  has  created  so  many  problems  for  its  own  self,  it 
has  piled  them  up.  It  has  now  almost  played  out  its  mission  in  the 
progress  of  human  society.  I  know  that  in  some  way  or  other,  in- 
evitably. Senators,  there  must  be  a  transfer  to  a  cooperative  order  of 
society.  Now,  that  came  by  cataclysm  in  Russia.  There  was  a  con- 
vergence of  conditions  that  made  it  inevitable.  America  may  hope 
that  this  inevitable  transfer  to  a  more  cooperative  society  will  lie 
made  in  such  a  wav  as  to  avoid  such  a  cataclvsm.    The  onlv  wav  to 

•  •  •  • 

avoid  that  is  to  give  people  every  chance  to  express  their  attitude 
toward  these  problems.  We  ought  to  understand  how  in  America  now 
we  have  already  begun  to  take  on  cooperative  forms.  You  have  heard 
the  old  slogan  of  government  ownership,  "  let  the  Nation  own  the 
trusts."  Then  there  are  industrial  organizations.  No  one  can  say 
how  it  is  going  to  be  done  in  America.  The  only  thing  I  can  state  is 
that  I  believe  in  my  heart  of  hearts  that  it  will  come  freely  and  con- 
structively if  we  give  each  man  a  free  opportunity  to  discuss  what  he 
is  doing,  what  is  his  grievance,  and  how  he  wants  to  remedy  it. 

Senator  Overman.  Have  you  ever  thought  in  your  owTn  mind  as  to 
what  the  end  will  be? 

Mr.  WiMjIams.  A  system  of  property  where  everything  produced 
will  not  be  for  private  profit  but  for  the  public  good. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  State  would  take  over 
personal  and  real  property  and  own  it,  rather  than  individuals,  that 
would  be  the  better  way  ? 

Mr.  Wilijamr.  No;  under  the  organization  of  society  which  the 
socialists  generally  project  for  the  future,  it  is  a  fundamental  doc- 
trine that  every  man  will  have  much  more  personal  property  than 
under  the  present  situation.  He  wants  production  and  distribution 
socialized.  He  does  not  want  to  socialize  your  hat  or  your  coat. 
44  Socialism,"  they  say,  "  means  dividing  up."  But  you  do  not  go  to  a 
school  and  divide  it  up,  giving  to  one  a  brick  and  another  a  pencil 
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and  another  a  book,  but  you  cooperate  in  the  use  of  the  school.  So 
in  the  socialist  order  of  society  we  will  cooperate  in  the  use  of  the 
public  parks,  public  schools,  public  transportation,  and  so  on,  and  ex- 
tend those  things  into  larger  and  larger  realms.  But  we  believe  that 
just  as  soon  as  you  stop  this  tendency  to  cooperation  and  direct  all 
the  industrial  energies  of  the  nation  to  the  production  of  more  and 
more  goods  for  private  profit,  the  very  purpose  of  progress  is  de- 
feated. In  the  eternal  conflicts  between  the  wTorkers  demanding  more 
wages  and  lower  hours  and  the  employers  fighting  them  back,  most 
of  our  national  energy  is  spent  between  those  two  conflicting  groups 
not  in  producing  goods  but  in  fighting  over  the  division  of  the 
products. 

Senator  Overman.  How  about  the  farms  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course,  I  know  that  in  our  own  country — and 
Lenine,  I  understand,  has  written  a  treatise  upon  agricultural  condi- 
tions in  the  Middle  West,  where  there  is  an  increasing  tendency 
toward  tenant  holdings — we  are  raising  up  a  class  of  people  who 
are  living  off  of  the  land  without  working  on  the  land. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  tendencj7  is  just  the  other  way  in  my  State. 
The  tenants  have  become  owners  much  more  than  they  were  15  years 

Mr.  Williams.  If  that  is  true,  the  stability  of  the  present  form  of 
government  is  guaranteed. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  know  of  a  man  in  my  country  who  started  out 
as  a  hired  hand  on  the  farm  by  the  year  at  $12  a  month  and  board, 
who  has  been  a  working  man  all  of  his  days  and  is  a  real  horny- 
handed  son  of  toil.  By  the  sweat  of  his  brow  he  worked  and  saved 
and  finally  got  to  own  a  farm,  and  now  he  is  55  years  of  age  and  he 
lives  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Now.  any  social  order  that  would 
take  awav  those  fruits  of  his  labor  I  sav  would  be  abominable  and 
fundamentally  unjust. 

Mr.  Williams.  Precisely  so.  and  he  would  fight  it,  and  all  the  other 
men  of  his  kind  would  fight  it,  to  the  last  tooth  and  the  last  ditch. 
Of  course,  the  only  real,  sensible  attitude  upon  the  part  of  wise  capi- 
talists is  to  preserve  the  present  system.  I  do  not  want  to  preserve 
the  present  system.  1  want  to  transfer  it  into  a  socialist  order,  be- 
cause  I  think  it  is  a  better  order.  The  men,  however,  who  want  to 
preserve  the  present  system  ought  to  give  as  large  a  number  of  people 
as  possible  some  interest  in  preserving  the  present  system  by  giving 
them  larger  property  interests. 

Senator  Overman.  We  have  passed  what  is  known  as  the  farm 
loan  act,  which  allowTs  these  tenants — and  they  have  taken  advantage 
of  it  in  my  State; — to  borrow  money  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest  to 
purchase  this  land ;  and,  owning  that  land  and  having  worked  und 
paid  for  it,  you  would  not  want  to  take  that  land  away  from  them 
a ii(l  give  it  to  the  State  or  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Williams.  No  ;  but  the  only  point,  Senator,  is  that  we  some- 
times lull  ourselves  into  security  because  we  live  among  people  who 
are  secure  and  wiio  have  a  great  deal  of  the  privileges  of  life.  We 
do  not  realize  what  is  happening  below.  I  think  in  this  country  it 
the  present  time  the  number  of  people  who  are  merely  wage  earners 
and  have  no  interest  in  their  job  except  to  get  their  wages  at  the  end 
of  the  week  is  increasing  steadily.    I  lived  for  seven  years  in  Boston, 
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very  intimately  sharing  my  life  with  the  working  people,  and  I  can 
say  this,  that  1  wondered  why  half  of  the  people  continued  living  on 
under  the  conditions  in  which  they  were  living.  It  was  such  unremit- 
ting drudgery,  such  relentless  toil,  always  with  the  dread  fear  of 
want  hanging  over  them,  that  I  wondered  why  half  of  them  did  not 
go  down  to  the  docks  and  jump  off. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  used  to  have  such  wonder  when  I  lived  in  a 
small  city,  but  my  wonder  did  not  carry  me  to  the  conclusion  you 
reach.  I  wondered  why  they  did  not  go  out  into  the  country,  where 
they  could  live  in  decency  and  get  good,  wholesome  fresh  air  and 
good  food  and  wholesome  surroundings  instead  of  huddling  in  these 
alleys  and  such  places  in  the  cities. 

Mr.  Williams.  Now,  the  Senate  should  be  interested  in  a  great 
social  question  like  that,  a  great  agrarian  problem  like  that,  and  talk 
it  over,  and  try  to  find  some  way  to  make  our  country  a  more  agri- 
cultural country  and  more  productive  in  many  ways.  That  would 
be  one  great  contribution  toward  our  own  social  welfare.  But  the 
point  that  I  make  is  this,  that  the  great  social  problems  of  life,  the 
problem  of  bread  and  food,  the  problem  of  land,  the  problem  of 
unemployment,  all  those  vital  problems  we  botch  and  try  to  patch  up 
in  some  temporary  fashion.  We  do  not  try  to  get  at  the  roots  of  the 
matter.  The  reason  why  we  do  not  get  at  the  roots  of  the  matter  is 
that  there  are  certain  great  interests  in  the  country  that  are  blind 
even  to  their  own  welfare,  and  they  do  not  grasp  the  situation.  They 
prevent  it. 

Senator  Overman.  Have  you  got  a  statement  that  you  could  put  in 
the  record  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  could  prepare  a  statement  and  let  you  have  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Which  do  you  prefer,  Mr.  Williams — to  resume 
vour  oral  statement  or  to  complete  your  statement  in  writing?  Which 
is  vour  preference? 

Mr.  Williams.  Are  you  going  to  continue  the  hearing  to-day  ? 

Senator  Wolcott.  ft  is  Saturday,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  want  to 
leave  the  city  this  afternoon  to  stay  over  Sunday,  but  I  suggest  that 
Mr.  Williams  pick  his  own  course.  If  he  wants  to  continue  his  oral 
statement,  he  can  come  back  at  such  a  time  as  you  indicate ;  or  if  he 
wants  to  complete  it  by  a  written  statement,  he  may  do  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  perhaps  at  the  request  of  the  Senator,  who 
asked  me  some  pointed  questions  about  reconstruction,  etc.,  it  may 
be  that  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  come  on  some  time 
next  week.  I  would  be  glad  to  come  back  and  make  an  oral  statement. 
after  having  time  to  think  these  things  over,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you. 

Senator  Overman.  I  want  to  accommodate  you  as  far  as  I  can. 
I  think  you  have  given  a  very  interesting  statement  here,  and  I 
thought  probably  you  could  make  a  short  statement.  I  do  not  want  it 
too  long,  because  it  would  encumber  the  record,  but  if  you  could  make 
a  statement  and  carrv  out  that  idea,  it  would  have  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Williams.  Will  you  allow  me  to  make  an  oral  explanation  with 
it  at  the  same  time  ? 

Senator  Overman.  I  want  to  close  these  hearings  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  Senate  is  going  to  adjourn,  as  you  know,  on  the  4th  of  March, 
but  T  do  not  see  any  possibility  of  getting  in  our  report  by  that  tim*. 

Senator  Wolcott.  How  lone:  do  vou  calculate  it  would  take  vou? 
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Mr.  Williams.  To  make  my  oral  statement,  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Wolcott.  Yes;  to  inake  your  statement. 

Mr.  Williams.  About  a  couple  of  hours.  I  would  like  to  do  it 
some  time. next  week,  but  I  will  arrange  my  time  according  to  the 
convenience  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Will  Monday  be  time,  enough  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  would  prefer  Tuesday  or  Wednesday. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  4th  of  March  is  clrawing  near  and  things  are 
piling  up  on  us  immensely.  I  just  said  to  Senator  Overman  that  if  he 
were  tied  up  in  the  Senate  on  Mondav  I  would  try  to  arrange,  if 
possible,  to  get  here  at  2.30  Monday  afternoon,  and  hear  you,  if  no 
other  member  of  the  committee  can  be  here,  but  if  you  go  until 
Wednesday  every  day  additional  will  find  this  committee  piled  up 
with  an  additional  amount  of  work.  So,  can  you  not  be  here  at  2.30 
on  Monday,  and  be  prepared  to  go  ahead? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will. 

Senator  Overman.  Why  would  you  prefer  to  make  an  oral  state- 
ment instead  of  putting  a  written  statement  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Sometimes  you  elicit  some  things  that  do  not  come 
out  in  a  written  statement. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  where  it  grows  in  length,  by  asking 
questions. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  limit  it  to  two  hours.  May  I  ask,  Senator 
Overman,  if  vou  are  going  to  ask  any  of  these  other  gentlemen  to  come 
here,  Mr.  Robins,  Mr.  Thacher ;  or  "Miss  Beatty  ? 

Senator  Overman.  We  have  not  determined  whom  we  are  goingto 
have  next.    That  is  for  the  committee  to  decide ;  it  is  not  for  me.   W«b 
will  adjourn  now  until  Monday  at  2.30. 

(Whereupon,  at  1.40  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned 
until  Monday,  February  24,  1919,  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  24,  1019. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

subcommittee  met  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
in  room  226,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman 
ing. 

>ent:  Senators  Overman  (chairman)  and  Wolcott. 
itor  Overman.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.     Mr.  Wil- 
will  you  please  come  forward? 

ESTIMONY  OF  HE.  ALBEET  RHYS  WILLIAMS— Resumed. 

ator  Overman.  You  stated  you  had  something  you  wanted  to 

the  committee.     You  may  proceed.     I  think  it  was  in  regard  to 

truction,  you  said. 

Williams.  Senator  Overman,  you  suggested  some  ideas  about 

truction  that  might  come  out  of  the  committee,  but  before  the 

hat  I  have  to  offer  in  connection  with  Russia,  I  wondered  if  I 

make  a  few  more  statements,  and  then  I  would  explain  why  I 

b  these  things  are  of  some  value. 

ator  Overman.  Of  course  you  would  not  repeat  any  of  your 

r  statements? 

Williams.  Xot  to  repeat  anything  that  I  have  said  ? 

ator  Overman.  No. 

Williams.  All  right. 

Humes.  I  think  you  misunderstood.     He  said  not  to  repeat, 
ator  Overman.  I  said  I  hope  you  will  not  repeat  anything 
on  have  already  said. 

Williams.  Certainly.  It  is  not  worth  anything  at  all  unless 
elieve  what  I  believe  myself,  and  that  is,  first  of  all,  that  the 

government  of  Russia  has  a  real  basis  in  the  affections  and 
ies  of  the  people.  May  I  state,  in  a  preliminary  fashion,  that 
lot  pretend  to  know  all  the  truth  about  Russia,  but  only  state 
•nth  about  Russia  as  it  has  come  to  me — the  viewpoint  that  I 
from  my  personal  experiences. 

mtor  Overman.  When  did  you  leave  Russia?     I  have  forgotten 
vou  said. 

.  Williams.  I  left  Vladivostok  in  July, 
lator  Overman.  When  did  you  leave  Petrograd? 
.  Williams.  I  left  central  Russia  in  May. 
lator  Overman.  May? 
.  Williams.  Yes. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  You  were  in  central  Russia  around  Pet 
and  Moscow,  then,  only  from  November  to  May,  when  the 
government  had  been  established? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  about  a  year,  altogether.  From  No^ 
to  May  during  the  soviet  government ;  yes,  that  is  the  period. 

Briefly,  I  want  to  tell  why  I  believe  that  the  soviet  govern] 
I  see  how  difficult  the  committee's  viewpoint  is,  where  ther 
much  conflicting  testimony  here  from  people  who  are  apps 
honest.  For  example,  there  are  four  distinct  groups  of  mc 
may  come  before  this  committee,  who  would  tell  you  that  the 
government  has  been  and  is  trying  to  preserve  law  and  order; 
is  based  upon  the  affections  of  the  vast  masses  of  the  Russian  ] 
that  it  is  distinctly  anti-German,  and  that  it  tried  to  be  fa^ 
to  the  allies.    Yet  here  are  other  people  who  come  here  and 

Sreat  many  contrary  things.    They  picture  Russia  as  one  grai 
agration  of  loot,  murder,  and  anarchy. 

I  think  the  trouble,  if  I  may  say  it,  in  regard  to  these  latt 
nesses  is  this,  that,  first  of  all,  the  trouble  with  them  is  the  i 
that  Burke  had  when  he  turned  so  ferociously  against  the  1 
revolution.  As  I  said  the  other  day,  Buckle  said  of  Burke 
sympathy  with  the  present  sufferings  were  so  intense  that  they  1 
out  all  memory  of  the  suffering  by  which  they  had  been  evokec 

The  second  reason'  I  think  these  witnesses  play  up  all  this  t 
chaos,  disorder,  and  massacre  in  Russia  is  because  I  believe  th 
"as  with  war,  so  with  revolution,  some  people  suffer  from  fej 
from  lack  of  food,  and  scientists  aver  that  in  these  circumsts 
certain  toxin  enters  into  the  blood,  and  that  toxin  registers  it 
the  mind.  These  witnesses  consequently  saw  things  in  a  di$ 
fashion,  and  they  now  tell  them  in  a  distorted  way. 

In  the*third  place,  I  think  the  trouble  with  these  witnesses 
they  take  particulars  and  then  generalize  in  the  largest  manne 
them.  For  example,  when  it  is  said  that  the  soviet  of  Vladin 
nationalized  women,  one  must  listen  to  that  and  read  it  and  i 
time  being  regard  it  as  the  edict  of  that  soviet,  if  a  man  pres 
here  as  such.  But  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  there  are  t 
thousands  of  Soviets  in  Russia.  Now,  would  it  be  a  fair  exan 
take  the  fact  that  there  are  polygamists  in  Utah  and  say  tl 
Americans  are  polygamists?  Is  it  fair  to  take  one  soviet  out  < 
of  thousands,  or  even  twTo  or  three  Soviets,  who  durinj 
period  of  revolutionary  change,  or  at  a  certain  time  when  a  < 
faction  was  in  control,  issued  a  certain  decree,  and  then  gen 
from  that  and  say  that  that  is  the  general  standpoint  of  the  g 
ment  of  Soviets  in  Russia  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Humes.  In  that  connection,  then,  we  understand  you 
that  each  one  of  these  Soviets  is -a  law  unto  itself,  and  each  car 
its  own  laws  and  its  own  regulations,  and  the  soviet  in  one  d 
could  nationalize  women  and  in  another  district  could  repudia 
nationalization  of  women;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment,  Mr.  B 
that  any  soviet  would  be  able  to  maintain  its  connection  wil 
central  "soviet,  which  tried  to  put  into  opertion  any  such  dec 
that. 
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Humes.  I  only  used  the  nationalization  of  women  as  an  illus- 
i.  Is  the  conclusion  that  we  draw  from  your  statement  cor- 
hat  each  one  of  these  Soviets,  within  its  own  territory  or 

its  own  sphere,  is  a  law  unto  itself  ? 

Williams.  Well,  the  point  is  that  no  one  can  make  an  exact, 
statement  as  to  the  exact  situation  in  Russia,  because  it  is 
mg  during  the  revolutionary  days.  As  Lenine  has  very  often 
aen  will  make  further  advances  and  go  through  a  larger  cycle 
tgress  and  change  in  one  week  than  they  do  ordinarily  in  a 
r  10  years.  At  certain  times  certain  district  Soviets  have  been 
trong  and  have  asserted  their  power  in  a  way  which  is  in  vio- 

of  the  general  central  soviet. 

tow,  for  example,  of  a  soviet  in  Siberia  which  would  not  allow 

i  things  to  pass  throough  its  jurisdiction  from  any  other  soviet, 

was  in  absolute  violation  or  the  general  laws  of  the  country, 
instances  do  occur. 

he  present  time  the  attack  that  is  being  made  upon  the  Moscow 
1  government  is  that  it  is  becoming  too  centralized,  too  dis- 
id,  too  drastic,  in  its  authority.    That  is  the  reason  we  see  a 

like  Eobert  Minor  coming-out  of  Russia  disgusted  with  the 

scheme  and  saying  it  is  a  country  run  by  a  strong  centralized 
lment. 

Humes.  Then  the  soviet  government,  according  to  the  infor- 
i  you  have,  has  become  a  rather  highly  centralized  government 
present  time,  has  it  ?  "       ■  ^       ** 

Williams.  Well,  from  the  last  reports  that  we  read^feho* 
ible  reports  from  the  New  York  World — it  would  fl& 
r  ung  over  in  that  direction  very  strongly.  £^>  £& 

Humes.  That  would  be  compatible  withthe  vigyT  tffjjb  vins  a 
orship,  would  it  not  ?  *  0y     ^V  ^fm^ 

Williams.  Yes;  certainly — a  centralized  goraSprifetil. 

Humes.  It  is  no  more  highly  centralized  gdigpmnjent  than  a 
orship  is  it  ?  *  #.  * 

Williams.  Quite  so;  that  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  question, 

as  Russia  is  concerned.    No  one  can  answer*itrcategorically 

no.  There  is  strife  between  the  local  governments,  the  rights 
s  individual  states,  and  the  rights  of  the  central  government, 
ttacks  which  seem  to  be  leveled  at  the  Moscow  government  now 
)  part  of  certain  anarchists  and  others  is  that  the  present  soviet 
nment,  as  I  said,  is  becoming  altogether  too  centralized,  too 

r  * 

turn  to  the  idea  that  we  should  not  generalize  from  certain  par- 
rs. You  know  very  well,  Senators,  that  one  could  go  and  read 
jwspaper  accounts  for  a  month  in  America,  and  if  he  compiled 
limber  of  lynchings,  the  number  of  robberies1,  the  number  of 
»rs,  the  number  of  railroad  wrecks,  and  played  all  of  that  sort 
ng  up  in  the  people's  imagination,  they  would  have  a#  terrible 
*e  of  the  conditions.  That  would  not  be  a  true  picture  of 
ica.  So  it  is  not  a  true  picture  of  Russia  simply  to  play  up  all 
evils  that  are  being  played  up  all  the  time. 

iator  Overman,  Now,  in  regard  to  the  Soviets,  do  you  think 
reat  portion  of  the  people  of  Russia  are  in  favor  of  Bolshevism  ? 


/ 
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Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  I  believe  that  the  soviet  is  the  desire  of  the 
Russian  people's  hearts.  It  has  lasted  15  months,  when  the  prophets 
originally  said  it  would  last  three  days,  and  then  three  weeks,  and  then 
three  months.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  stronger  than  ever  to-day.  Lloyd- 
George  said  it  is  ruthless,  but  you  have  to  admit  that  it  is  efficient 

Senator  Overman.  And  that  is  true;  but  the  question  I  asked  yon 
was  whether  you  thought  the  majority  of  the  Russian  people,  regard- 
loss  of  the  Soviets,  believed  in  Bolshevism. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  answer  to  that  I  can  point  to  the  elections.  Un- 
der the  soviet  rule  about  90  per  cent  of  tne  people  over  18  years  of 
age — men  and  women — can  vote.  In  those  elections  under  the  soviet 
system  they  seem  to  vote  for  the  soviet  form  of  government.  The 
answer  is  made  to  that,  "  Yes;  but  these  elections  are  not  fair  elec- 
tions; they  are  held  by  certain  forces;  they  are  held  under  intimida- 
tion." I  do  not  believe  it  is  .true  to  any  extent.  The  only  effective 
answer  I  can  make  is  this.  In  Vladivostok  the  soviet  government  wis 
destroyed  by  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  with  the  Japanese  and  English 
cooperating.  A  month  later  they  proclaimed  an  election  in  that  city, 
and  thev  said, "  Now  that  all  of  these  tyrants  are  in  jail,  and  now  that 
all  of  these  dictators  are  put  away,  we  will  have  a  fair  election." 
There  were  17  political  parties  on  the  ballots.  Some  one  has  said 
where  there  are  three  Russians  in  a  room  there  are  four  political 
parties.  They  have  a  genius  for  politics  and  kindred  problems*. 
Vladivostok  was  not  a  soviet  city.  Bolshevism  did  not  nave  any 
strong  hold  on  the  city,  because  it  was  an  upper-class  citv.  But 
.wten  ttagr  counted  these  tickets  they  found  that  ticket  No.  it. 
—  Le 'Bolshevik  number,  had  more  votes  than  all  the  other  16  _ 
together,  ^$lo  not  think.  Senator,  it  was  because  the  people  of  Vlai 
vostok  wjgje  'altogether  Bolsheviks;  I  do  not  think  they  wore.  I 
think  the£rote*iklo  nfefcter  their  feeling  against  allied  intervention 
that  had  happehffl.  In  the  second  place,  martyrs  had  l>een  made  out 
of  the  Bolshevika  The  Russian  heart  always  goes  out  toward  a  mar- 
tyr. Now,  this  is  a  concrete  instance  of  an. election  helcj  not  under 
soviet  auspieces. 

Mr.  Humes.  Right  there,  Mr.  Williams,  let  me  ask  you,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  in  that  election  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  the 
electorate  actually  participated  in  the  election? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  exact  number.  Vladivostok 
is  not  a  large  city,  but  I  could  give  voir  in  round  figures  the  statistics 
in  thousands. 

Mr.  Humes.  There  were  about  12,000  votes? 

Mr.  Williams.  Twelve  thousand  Bolshevik  votes — about  5.000  for 
the  moderate  socialist  ticket  and  about  4,000  for  the  cadets.  It  is  a 
citv  of  about  75,000. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  a  city  of  75,000  there  would  be  more  than  50,000 
voters,  would  there  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  not  sure,  under  these  circumstances,  because  it 
was  a  city 

Mr.  Humes.  If  all  persons  over  18  years  of  age  are  voters,  then 
the  rule  is  the  same  as  it  is  in  this  country,  where  the  vote  is  one  is 
five;  but  there  everyone  over  18  years  of  age  is  entitled  to  the  balMi 

Senator  Wolcott.  And,  furthermore,  the  women  voted  there,  toi* 
did  they  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  suppose  they  did ;  yes.  _ 


.     BUI 
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Senator  Wolcott.  There  certainly  would  be  at  least  50,000  quali- 
ed  voters. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  we  do  not  know  why  there  were  not  more 
oters.  We  simply  know  this,  that  there  was  an  election  while  the 
Hied  troops  were  m  occupation.  The  Bolshevik  leaders  were  all  in 
til  and  their  papers  were  suppressed.  We  know  that  the  fight  which 
as  waged  with  ferocious  combat  was  regarded  as  a  conflict  between 
le  socialist  bloc  and  the  cadets.  They  never  regarded  the  Bolshe- 
ki  as  having  a  ghost  of  a  chance ;  yet  the  people  rose  up,  and  when 
le  votes  were  counted  the  Bolsheviki  received  more  than  all  the 
st  together. 

Let  me  add  this  much  more,  Senator  Overman,  that  a  Canadian 
ficer  who  returned  from  Omsk  something  like  six  weeks  ago  has 
^cently  said  that  in  the  city  of  Omsk,  with  a  population  of  200,000, 
e  believes  that  75  per  cent  of  the  people  now  are  Bolsheviki.  Mr. 
ckerman  stated  that  all  through  Siberia  the  people  are  talking  all 
le  time  about  Bolshevism. 

Senator  Wolcott.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  witnesses  here 
ho  have  recently  come  out  of  Russia,  some  of  them  as  late  as  pos- 
bly  last  November,  that  only  put  the  number  of  Bolsheviki  at  3 
er  cent,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Humes.  Five  per  cent. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Five  per  cent.    So  there  you  are. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  easy  to  make  an  estimate.  All  you  can  do  is 
>  make  certain  statements  about  certain  things  which  happened. 
[ere  is  one  very  positive  thing.  There  were  something  like  12,- 
2^000  soldiers  that  returned  from  the  front.  Half  of  them — more 
lan  half  of  them — brought  their  guns  back  with  them.  That  gives 
ou  six  or  eight  million  guns  in  Russia.  Now,  if  there  were  any 
ide  or  deep  antagonism  to  the  soviet  government — and  of  course 
lere  is  some,  but  if  there  were  any  wide  and  deep  antagonism  to 
le  soviet — I  believe  that  these  guns  would  have  rallied  around  those 
>roes  that  were  going  to  strike  down  the  soviet.  But  they  never 
id.  Every  time  the  soviet  has  been  threatened  these  millions  of 
uns  and  bayonets  rose  up  for  the  protection  of  the  soviet.  The  an- 
ver  that  is  made  to  thai  by  the  opponents  is  that  all  the  machine 
uns  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  all  the  ammunition  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Ammunition,  etc. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Because  a  gun  is  no  use  without  ammunition. 

Mr.  Williams.  But  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  we  have  in  Russia 
mr  or  five  good  nuclei  for  the  anti- soviet  forces  to  organize  out  of. 
or  example,  we  have  the  nucleus  in  Archangel,  where  we  threw  in 
x)ut  20.000  troops,  about  5,000  Americans  and  a  certain  amount  of 
rench  and  Italians  and  Serbians.  The  report  that  comes  from 
lere — and  it  is  a  very  definite  report,  too.  Senators — is  that  only 
.200  Russians  have  rallied  to  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
f  allied  troops.  The  British  sent  over  there  something  like  700 
u*  800  officers  to  train  them,  but  they  only  had  about  one  man  apiece 
X)  train;  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press  publishes  an  article  from  a 
soldier  in  that  allied  contingent — 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  do  not  want  to  seem  to  suggest  that  you  re- 
strain that  and  bring  your  testimony  within  the  limits,  but  do  you  not 
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think  it  is  going  a  little  far  to  haul  an  article  out  of  the  Free  Prest 
If  you  want  to  do  it,  jrou  may  do  it,  however. 

Mr.  Williams.  This  will  show  how  willing  the  people  are  to  fight 
against  the  soviet  organization.  This  is  from  the  Chicago  Triton* 
correspondent.    This  is  the  last  thing  [reading]  : 

First.  Tbe  North  Russia  allied  expedition  has  developed  into  a  pitiful  ffcilnre. 
It  has  failed  to  inspire  confidence  and  loyalty  and  give  real  assistance  to  Emit 
It  has  become  a  cesspool  of  Jealousy,  hatred,  mistakes,  and  shattered  lltaston. 
The  different  allies  distrust  one  another  and  the  Russians  distrust  the  entire 
system. 

Second.  The  American  troops  were  put  under  an  absolute  imperialistic  com- 
mand, being  handled  in  a  way  that  was  against  every  tradition  of  the  Amy 
and  country.  They  were  put  to  doing  a  King's  business  and  to  do  whatever 
task  was  assigned  to  them  by  the  British.  American  men  and  their  ideals  ef 
right  and  fairness  were  entirely  submerged  through  the  un-American  leader- 
ship. 

Third.  The  entire  expedition  suffered  from  u  complete  lack  of  spirltta! 
leadership.  Instead  of  being  an  ordinary  soldier's  job,  this  expedition  !*> 
quired  sympathetic  understanding.  It  always  has  been  more  political  tbai 
military.  The  original  leaders  thought  themselves  to  be  great  soldiers  ind 
great  diplomats,  but  they  proved  to  be  neither. 

*  Fourth.  The  expedition  has  lacked  spiritual  significance.  Europe's  war- 
tired  men,  sent  here  from  the  French  battlefields,  failed  to  appreciate  the  graft 
revolution  or  sympathize  with  the  unrest  and  the  new  birth  that  Russia  to 
going  through.  Most  of  the  allied  soldiers,  especially  since  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  hated  the  job,  despite  the  Russians,  and  have  no  concern  with  tlie 
future  of  the  country.  The  expedition,  lacking  this  spiritual  significance  in 
men's  minds,  has  become  a  mere  fighting  job  to  collect  Russia's  debt  to  Europe. 

Fifth.  There  is  no  enthusiasm  even  among  the  intelligent  Russians  In  tte 
north  to  assist  tike  allies  mid  fight  the  BolshevikL    Everywhere  there  fa  a 


ing  disgust  against  the  expedition,  especially  against  the  British.  t\ 

Sixth.  The  beautiful  faith  of  the  Russians  for  America  is  breaking  under wt 
manhandling  by  our  forces  under  the  foreign  command.    Tlie  American  form 
have  been  led  by  an  American  colonel  when  they  should  have  had  a  major 
general.     Within  our  own  forces  we  lacked  the  right  leadership,   pennittiaf 
the  Americans  to  be  placed  under  the  limited  control  of  foreigners. 

i  have  come  out  of  Russia  to  write  this.  The  censorship  that  has  crawled 
hack  into  its  hole  in  most  of  the  world  still  wears  the  iron  heel  of  war  dayi 
in  the  north.  The  American  public  has  been  fed  pretty  stories  of  the  gentle 
glories  of  this  "  help-Russia  "  expedition,  but  the  facts  are  that  a  mess  hai 
been  stewed  and  has  been  kept  for  the  cooks  themselves. 

America,  whose  ideals  of  honor  are  at  stake  and  whose  sons  are  being  sac- 
rificed, has  the  right  to  know  the  facts.  In  North  Russia  the  expedition  1ms 
become  a  dismal  comic  opera.  Here  in  the  north,  in  a  district  that  never  wtf 
violently  Bolshevist,  where  the  allies  had  many  friends  at  the  start,  and  where, 
since  the  first  days  there  have  been  unlimited  opportunities  to  advance  confi- 
dences and  gain  resjiect.  here  with  everything  their  own  way.  the  allies  hive 
failed  utterly. 

Senator  Overman*.  Who  is  that  from? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  this  was  incorporated  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  other  day.  It  is  from  tho  Chicago  Tribune  correspondent 
T  have  a  complete  copy  of  it  here. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  he  in  Russia — this  correspondent? 

Mr.  Williams.  This  is  the  last  thing  out.  about  seven  days  ago. 
He  got  it  through  the  censor  for  some  reason  or  other. 

I  will  have  to  go  a  little  further,  and  then  I  will  drop  this  subject 
We  have  gone  into  Siberia;  we  have  given  the  anti-soviet  forces 
there  something  like  75,000  Czecho-Slavs;  we  have  given  them  6OJ000 
Japanese  troops.  It  is  true  that  40,000  of  those  were  reserves  api 
were  not  actually  used,  but  they  are  there.  We  have  given  contin- 
gents of  English,  French,  Italian,  and  American  troops.    What  ■ 
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the  net  result  to  Siberia?  Siberia  is  a  country  of  16,000,000  toilers. 
The  net  result  is  that  after  the  enemies  of  the  Soviets  had  been  given 
every  opportunity — moral,  economical,  social,  and  otherwise — the 
fact  is  that  none  of  the  governments  that  have  been  organized  could 
last  a  day  after  the  allied  troops  were  withdrawn.  Immediately  new 
Soviets  would  come  into  power. 

Senator  Wolcott.  This  is  a  prediction  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  The  soviet  enemies  are  crying  for  more  allied 
troops,  and  not  to  withdraw  the  ones  we  have  at  present. 

Senator  Wolcott.  But  your  assertion  is  that  if  these  allied  troops 
were  withdrawn  the  government  could  not  continue:  that  is  your 
opinion  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  my  opinion,  based  on  statements  of  cor- 
respondents that  have  come  out  of  Russia,  and  it  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  letter  going  through  this  country  now  from  an  English 
attache  in  which  he  says,  "For  heaven's  sake  recognize  the  soviet 
government,  because  there  is  no  other  government  in  Russia  pos- 
sible." 

Mr.  Humes.  You  have  given  us  a  whole  lot  of  figures  about  the 
numbers  of*  the  militarv  forces.  How  manv  troops  did  vou  sav  the 
English  have  there ?    Was  it  20,000  English  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  I  said  20,000. 
.  Mr.  Humes.  How  many  have  the  French  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know.    I  said  about  7,000  Americans. 

Mr.  Humes.  About  7,000  Americans.  How  many  troops  in  all  ( 
That  would  make  27,000  troops. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  there  were  about  twentv-five  to  thirtv 
thousand  allied  troops. 

Mr.  Humes.  Twentv-five  to  thirtv  thousand.  Would  that  include 
the  English  and  the  Americans? 

Mr.  Williams.  Those  are  the  only  official  figures  I  have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  you  say  there  are  70,000  Czeeho-Slovaks? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  estimated,  from  50,000  to  100,000. 

Mr.  Humes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  not  to  exceed  .*><),()()(),  are 
there? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  some  have  put  it  as  high  as  %200,(X)0. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  Czeeho-Slovaks  have  occupied  a  position  of  abso- 
lute neutrality  in  Siberia,  in  an  effort  to  get  out  of  Siberia,  in  an 
effort  to  get  over  to  the  French  front,  have  thev  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  a  debatable  question.  I'he  point  is  that  50,000 
troops  have  been  working  against  the  soviet  government. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  have  preserved  absolute 
neutrality  and  have  conformed  in  everv  wav  that  thev  could  to  the 
soviet  decrees,  wherever  there  was  a  soviet  and  wherever  the  Bol- 
shevik government  was  in  control  ?    Is  not  that  a  fact  * 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  it  is  not  a  fact.  It  is  a  fact  at  the  present 
moment  that  they  are  not  fighting.  But  when  the  friction  arose  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  soviet,  they  turned  into  an  army  that  de- 
stroyed the  Soviets  throughout  Siberia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Czeeho-Slovaks  have  lost  thousands  and  thousands  of  their  finest 
soldiers. 

Mr.  Hi:mes.  However,  thev  made  an  effort  to  maintain  absolute 

a. 

neutrality,  and  as  evidence  of  good  faith  they  permitted  themselves 
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to  be  disarmed  when  traveling  over  the  Siberian  Railroad — turned 
over  their  arms  to  the  Bolshevik  government    Did  they  not  do  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  see  any  point  in  discussing  the  Czecho- 
slovaks. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  they  not  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  I  regard  the  Czecho-Slovaks  as  having  falter 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  military  authorities,  who  strong  them 
out  along  the  Siberian  Railroad  and  then  engineered  friction  between 
them  and  the  soviet  government.  They  got  the  Magyar  troops  to 
fire  on  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  who  naturally  became  incensed  and  went 
through  Siberia  destroying  all  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  have  stated  that  as  a  conclusion.  Do  you  mean  to 
state  it  as  an  absolute  fact  that  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak troops  to  preserve  absolute  neutrality  when  they  were  going 
through  Siberia  ? 

Mr.  WiiiLiAMs.  I  believe  that  the  intention  of  the  Czecho-Slorak 
troops  when  they  started  through  Siberia  was  to  preserve  neutrality 
and  to  take  the  correct  attitude  toward  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  they  do  anything  except  to  defend  themselves,  if 
they  took  any  action  whatever? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  only  know  what  I  saw  and  what  the  leaders  of  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  have  told  me. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  know,  or  is  it  simply  speculation  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  speculation  at  all,  but  the  proof  of  it  would 
take  too  long  a  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  Are  you  passing  that  on  as  fact  or  as  your  own  opinion! 

Mr.  Williams.  I  saw  in  Vladivostok  15,000  Czecho-Slavs  go  into 
action,  and  I  knew  all  about  the  telegraphic  communications  from  (he 
central  part  of  Siberia  assuring  egress  from  Siberia  for  the  Czecho- 
slovaks. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  was  while  they  were  protecting  their  military 
stores,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  were  supposed  to  be  going  out  to  the  French 
front. 

Mr.  Humes.  So  much  for  that.  We  started  to  arrive  at  the  numer- 
ical strength.  How  many  American  troops  did  you  say  there  were 
in  Siberia  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  About  5,000. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  thought  you  said  7,000. 

Mr.  Williams.  Possibly  7,000. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  many  Japanese  troops? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  reports  that  we  had  were  that  there  were  65,000 
troops  and  45,000  used  as  reserves. 

Mr.  Humes.  At  what  time  did  you  have  these  reports? 

Mr.  Williams.  Those  were  the  last  reports  as  to  the  number  of  the 
Japanese. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  Up  until  about  two  months  ago  we  had  a  notice  thit 
there  were  45,000  reserve  troops. 

Senator  Wolcott.  How  did  you  learn  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  was  published  in  the  Times. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Through  the  press,  you  mean  I 

Mr.  Williams.  The  Times  correspondent.  -  ; 
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Mr.  Humes.  What  other  troops  were  in  the  interior  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Besides  the  Japanese,  the  Americans,  and  Czecho- 
slovaks, among  the  foreign  troops  were  some  Italians — a  very  few — 
and  a  small  contingent  of  French.    What  others,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  was  only 
one  regiment  of  Americans  in  Siberia  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  is  the  numerical  strength  of  the  regiment  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  whole  regi- 
ment or  two  or  three.  I  know  it  is  asserted  that  there  were  between 
5.000  and  7,000  Americans. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  is  that  assertion  made,  now,  Mr.  Williams? 

Mr.  Williams.  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Humes.  New  York  Times  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  was  that  assertion  made  ? 

Mr.  Whxiams.  I  will  be  glad 

Mr.  Humes.  It  is  not  the  periodical,  but  who  is  the  authority  for 
the  statement! 

Mr.  Williams.  The  correspondent  of  the  Times. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  has  been  repeatedly  stated  by 
the  Government  that  all  the  troops  that  went  to  Siberia  were  a  regi- 
ment that  went  from  Manila  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes ;  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  there  were  as  many 
as  16,000,  but  from  the  figures  I  have  seen  it  was  about  7,000  or  5,000. 

Mr.  Humes.  Are  you  no  more  sure  of  the  other  statements  that 
you  have  made  as  to  the  Russian  situation  and  the  conditions  in  Rus- 
sia than  you  are  as  to  the  number  of  troops  you  have  referred  to  as 
being  in  Archangel  and  in  Siberia  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  willing  to  let  the  other  statements  that  I 
made  about  Russia  stand  upon  the  same  basis  as  my  statements  about 
the  troops  in  Archangel  and  in  Vladivostok. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  one  rests  on  just  as  substantial  a  foundation  as 
the  other! 

Mr.  Williams.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Humes.  All  right ;  proceed. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  now,  considering  the  idea  of  the  strength  of 
the  soviet  in  Russia,  I  said  that  during  the  period  of  15  months  the 
people  were  for  the  Soviets  in  the  elections.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
Russian  people  took  part  in  the  elections,  and  while  they  change  the 
constituencies  of  the  soviet  officials  and  parties  they  retain  the  soviet 
itself.  In  the  next  place,  as  far  as  the  six  million  or  eight  million 
Russians  who  are  in  Russia  are  concerned,  who  have  guns,  we  see  no 
uprisings  against  the  Soviets,  but  we  see  always  those  guns  and  bay- 
onets used  against  the  enemies  of  the  Soviets;  we  see  that  around  the 
nuclei  that  have  been  formed  of  the  soviet  forces  in  Archangel  and 
Siberia,  according  to  the  last  statements  received,  Russian  troops 
rallied  about  them. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  that  connection,  with  reference  to  firearms  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  all  the  elements  of  the  population,  except  those  that  are 
in  sympathy  with  or  under  the  control  of  the  present  government,  the 
Bolshevik  regime  or  the  soviet  government,  have  been  disarmed,  and 
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i-  it  not  one  of  the  policies  of  the  government  to  disarm  everybody 
that  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  existing  system! 

Mr.  Williams.  In  the  soviet  government  of  Russia  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  people  who  are  anti-soviet  are  not  allowed  to  have 
firearms,  just  as  precisely  the  anti-soviet  government  in  Vladivostok 
have  taken  away  the  arms  from  the  pro-soviets. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  other  words,  in  the  territory  where  the  Soviets 
and  Bolsheviki  control,  the  persons  opposed  to  them  have  been  dis- 
armed, and  consequently  they  are  in  no  position,  even  if  they  were 
disposed  to,  to  use  any  forcible  resistance  as  against  the  regime.  Is 
not  that  true? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  true  as  far  as  you  can  take  a  vast  country 
and  disarm  a  hundred  millions  of  people.  It  is  true  to  an  extent,  but 
one  finds  all  through  Russia  these  guns  in  the  homes  of  the  working- 
men  and  in  the  hands  of  the  peasants.  They  have  been  hidden  so 
that  searching  parties  can  not  get  them;  just  as  the  pro-soviet 
party  in  Siberia  that  have  been  disarmed,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be 
able  to  get  their  hands  on  arms  if  they  want  to  rise  up  against  the 
Kolchak  government. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is.  where  people  have  been  disarmed,  some  of 
the  people  may  have  arms  in  the  same  sense  that  a  man  in  this  coun- 
try may  carry  concealed  weapons.  But  there  has  been  an  organiza- 
tion to  disarm  these  people  opposed  to  the  present  regime? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  re- 
tard action  on  their  part  against  the  Bolsheviki  i 

Mr.  Williams.  Perhaps  so.  But  Alexieff  started  up  from  the  Don 
with  his  Cossacks  and  announced  that  he  was  going  to  Moscow. 
There  was  not  a  force  between  him  and  Moscow  to  oppose  him,  but 
the  peasants  and  workmen  rose  up  spontaneously  and  organized 
such  a  resistance  that  the  Cossacks  were  unable  to  proceed  any  far- 
ther. The  whole  countryside  was  solid  against  him.  I  have  tried 
to  bring  horn  to  you  the  fad  that  the  establishment  of  the  soviet 
was  in  a  very  painless  and  bloodless  fashion.  For  example,  the 
Vladivostok  soviet — I  know  that  is  a  specific  instance 

Mr.  Humes.  You  can  not  base  a  revolution  on  a  paper  program  of 
that  kind.  You  could  organize  14  different  kinds  of  government 
on  paper  and  have  no  bloodshed,  but  when  you  put  that  paper 
organization  into  practical  and  active  operation  the  blood  commences 
to  flow. 

Mr.  Williams.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Humes.  Therefore  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  paper  pro- 
gram when  we  are  discussing  the  Bolsheviki.  The  fact  remains  that 
when  that  program  is  put  into  operation  then  blood  commences  to 
flow,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  point  T  made  the  other  day  was  that  in  Petro- 
<rrji(l  the  soviet  was  established  with  the  killing  of  only  18  people. 
in  Moscow  xnncthing  like  1,000,  in  Kiev  2,000,  and  in  Irkutsk 
with  some  victims.  In  all  Russia,  from  the  time  of  the  November 
revolution  to  June.  11US,  when  the  soviet  had  established  its  power 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  White  Sea  to  the 
Ukraine.  I  stated  that  the  killing  was  not  more  than  1,  at  the  very 
utmost,  out  of  1,000  of  the  population.    By  June,  1918,  all  revolte 
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had  been  practically  suppressed  and  the  soviet  government  had  been 
recognized  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  There  were 
anti-soviet  governments  organized  in  Harbin  and  other  outside 
cities,  but,  Senators,  not  one  of  the  ministers  of  those  paper  govern- 
ments dared  to  step  his  foot  on  the  soil  of  Siberia  or  Russia.  He 
would  have  been  looked  at  as  a  common  criminal.  In  June,  1018, 
before  allied  intervention  came  in,  the  soviet  had  control  over  the 
vast  territory  of  Russia  and  Siberia.  The  American  Red  Cross — 
Maj.  Thacher  particularly  dwells  upon  this — when  they  came  out 
over  their  trans-Siberian  line  in  May,  said  that  as  they  came  out 
they  found  order  was  just  as  good  at  Irkutsk  and  all  along  the  line 
to  Vladivostok  as  at  Moscow — order  just  as  good  0,000  miles  away  as 
it  was  in  the  center  itself  or  10  miles  from  the  center.  I  think  it  is 
an  indisputable  fact  that  the  Soviets  had  established  themselves  very 
effectively  and  very  basically  as  the  government  of  Russia  by  June. 
1918,-  without  the  killing  oi  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  population. 
I  started  to  tell  you.  Major,  that  the  Vladivostok  soviet  was  estab- 
lished without  the  killing  of  even  a  single  human  being.  Yet  when 
the  allies  overthrew  the  Soviets  they  filled  every  hospital  and  even 
the  warehouses  with  the  slain.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  others 
were  killed,  because  the  people  along  that  line  rose  up  en  masse  for 
the  protection  of  the  Soviets. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  sav  "thousands  and  thousands  of  others." 
How  many  others? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes:  thousands  and  thousands.  I  think  the  Czecho- 
slovak commandant  here  and  I  are  going  to  have  a  conversation 
after  this  matter,  because  it  is  a  very  involved  subject.  T  have  great 
respect  for  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  I  think  he  will  agree  with  the  state- 
ment that  thousands  and  thousands  of  their  troops  were  wiped  out 
because  the  people  rose  up  against  them. 

I  ought  to  insert  this  here.  People  say,  "  Well,  you  paint  a  picture 
of  the  millennium  in  Russia  under  the  soviet/'  t  do  no  such  thing. 
I  know  that  conditions  are  bad  even  in  Vladovostok.  I  heard  one 
man  f:et  up  and  curst1  the  soviet  because  they  had  promised  the 
people  everything.  He  said.  "Where  is  the  stuff  they  promised? 
Where  is  the  bread?  They  have  not  given  the  people  bread:  they 
have  just  cut  the  rations  down."  While  what  he  said  was  true,  the 
audience  showed  their  strong  disapproval  of  his  speech,  and  it  was 
for  this  reason:  The  people  wanted  bread  and  better  economic  con- 
ditions, but  there  are  certain  other  things  they  desired  also.  Man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  nor  do  the  Soviets  live  simply  by  the 
bread  they  give  the  people.  T  want  to  explain  to  you  why  it  is 
that  people  are  so  tenacious.  We  could  not  exist  if  our  Government 
could  not  give  us  bread  and  fairlv  good  conditions  of  life:  and  if  it- 
could  not  give  us  clothes  and  shelter  and  everything  else,  we  would 
rise  and  overturn  the  Government.  It  was  the  same  wav  when  1 
came  out  of  Siberia  and  Russia  and  enjoyed  all  the  wonderful  com- 
forts we  have  here.  We  are  in  a  different  land,  entirely.  There  every- 
thing was  bad.  Food  was  bad.  Conditions  are  very  much  mixed  up. 
Why  is  it,  then,  that  the  Russians  cling  so  tenaciously  to  the  Soviets 
when  they  have  not  given  the  people  as  much  bread  and  housing  and 
clothes:  when  things  are  very  bad?  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Soviets  are  giving  the  people  something  else  that  they  need  as  much 
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as  bread.  One  of  the  things  that  for  the  first  times  in  their  lives  they 
have  been  getting  is  an  organization  they  could  understand,  where 
the  least  man  could  talk  out.  They  enjoy  that,  and  they  are  very 
tenacious  of  that  because  the  mass  have  a  sense  of  power.  The 
workingman  likes  it.  He  has  power,  a  certain  ruthless  power,  a  brutal 
power.  I  do  not  deny  it,  but  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  why  he  likes 
the  Soviets.  For  the  first  time  he  is  regarded  not  as  an  animal  but 
as  a  human  being.  I  think  every  man  likes  a  sense  of  adventure,  a 
sense  of  creating  things.  That  is  the  reason  the  manufacturer  likes 
to  do  big  things.  And  now  through  the  soviet  these  men  who  have 
been  dead  and  stupid  and  oppressed  in  many  ways  are  given  a 
chance  to  do  something,  creatine  a  new  world  and  a  new  order. 

You  say  they  are  fanatics.  But  every  man  has  a  spiritual  pas- 
sion in  him.  It  needs  only  to  be  aroused.  The  Soviets  have  aroused 
it.  They  are  conscripts  of  a  mighty  dream.  Rightly  or  wrongly. 
this  duli  people  believe  that  they  have  a  mission  to  the  world,  and 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  rest  of  the  world  has  an  organized  so- 
ciety, they  feel  that  somehow  or  other  they  are  establishing  an  or- 
ganized societv  in  such  a  wav  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
come  over  and  copy  it. 

I  will  admit  the  contention  that  there  is  disorder,  and  lack  of  bread 
and  clothes  and  the  essentials  of  life  in  Russia.  At  the  same  time,  I 
do  not  think  that  these  anti-soviet  witnesses  have  seen  into  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  Russian  people  or  realize  the  satisfactions  that  the 
soviet  has  given  them.  We  all  crave  fellowship,  power,  adventure. 
and  we  crave  something  to  satisfy  other  needs.  The  soviet  has  done 
that  with  its  slogans.  In  spite  of  its  fanatical  course,  its  bloodshed. 
and  all  else,  the  fact  remains  that  it  has  given  these  other  things. 
Therefore  the  people  are  loyal  to  it,  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  let  nie  ask  von.  You  discussed  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  freedom  of  action  and  the  new  liberties  of  the  Rus- 
sian people.  Were  not  they  accomplished  in  the  March  revolution, 
and  has  there  been  any  greater  degree  of  freedom  under  the  Bol- 
shevik regime  than  that  which  was  established  under  the  so-called 
Kerensky  or  provisional  government  regime? 

Mr.  Wiliiams.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  answer  that,  because  I  could 
say  "yes"  and  another  man  could  say  "no."  I  think  perhaps 
the  >oviet  has  been  more  iron-fisted  and  strong,  and  sometimes  has 
exercised  more  repression,  than  the  Kerensky  regime,  because  the 
Kerensky  regime  was  a  weak  regime. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  other  words,  from  the  purely  personal  standpoint 
there  were  more  personal  liberties  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
under  the  Kerensky  regime  than  under  the  Bolshevik  regime,  were 
there  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  like  this.  It  depends  upon  the  class.  For  ex- 
ample, before  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  power  there  was  much  sup- 
pression of  their  papers,  closing  up  of  their  offices,  and  there  was  a 
^reat  deal  of  hounding  of  their  men,  jailing  and  even  killing  of  their 
leaders.  A  great  many  of  them  were  thrown  into  jail.  So  that  the 
masses  suffered  a  great  deal  under  the  Kerensky  regime.  But  at 
the  present  time  the  other  end  of  society  is  suffering  under  their 
regime. 
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Mr.  Humes.  In  other  words,  the  Bolsheviki  are  now  doing  to  the 
elements  that  favored  the  provisional  government  just  what  the 
provisional  government  was  proposing  to  do  in  a  weaker  way  to  the 
Bolsheviks  and  their  regime;  is  that  true?  It  is  a  case  of  dog  eat 
doe. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  you  are  going  to  figure  it  up  numerically,  you 
must  see  that  the  masses  of  the  population  and  their  organizations 
werejbeing  suppressed  under  the  Kerensky  regime,  while  the  class 
that  is  being  suppressed  now  represents  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  population. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  portion  theoretically  in  favor 
of  the  Bolsheviki  in  a  very  large  percentage  are  supporting  the  Bol- 
sheviki either  because  they  find  it  convenient  to  obtain  for  themselves 
food  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  else  to  prevent  violence  and  to 
save  difficulty  and  the  coercion  that  they  might  meet  from  the  Bol- 
sheviki if  they  were  openly  antagonizing  them  or  opposing  them  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  There  is  a  certain  measure  of  truth  in  that ;  but  the 
best  answer  I  can  give  to  that  is  to  state  that  where  these  supposedly 
dissatisfied  elements  have  been  given  a  chance  to  rally  to  the  organi- 
zations and  forces  opposed  to  the  soviet  government,  they  have 
not  done  so.  Do  you  understand  what  I  am  driving  at?  I  do  not 
think  that  great  numbers  of  them  have  been  coerced  to  support  the 
government,  because  the  Russian  people  are  flaming,  defiant  rebels 
against  repressions,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  rebelled  again>t  the 
Soviets. 

Mr.  Humes.  Once  more  we  are  getting  an  expression  of  your 
opinion  as  it  differs  from  the  opinion  of  others  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Precisely.  But  may  I  interject  that  you  have  the 
opinion  of  15  witnesses  on  the  other  side  and  at  least  12  or  15  wit- 
nesses on  this  side  who  are  contending  for  the  very  same  view  that 
I  am. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  say  that  vou  are  here  as  a  champion  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki: that  you  are  defending  them;  that  you  were  and  are  at 
present. 

Mr.  Williams.  Precisely. 

Senator  Woloott.  May  I  be  permitted  to  make  an  observation? 
All  the  other  witnesses  that  have  come  here  have  impressed  me  as 
being  impartial,  while  you  certainly  admitted,  as  1  recall,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  your  testimony,  that  you  were  confessedly,  in  n  sense,  a 
partisan  of  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Williams.  Precisely.  I  was  trying  to  say  that  in  this  country 
we  have  largely  a  reflection  of  the  attitude  of  5  per  cent  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  toward  the  revolution,  or  perhaps  10  per  cent  of  the 
people.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  those  people  have  suf- 
fered a  great  deal  in  the  loss  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  But  I  came 
to  reflect  the  feeling  of  90  per  cent  of  the  masses  of  the  soviet  gov- 
ernment. 

Senator  Wolcott.  By  the  way,  these  many  witnesses  that  have 
appeared  here  would  take  strong  issue  with  you  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  people  are  in  favor  of  the  Bolsheviki.    They  reverse  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  aware  of  that ;  and  I  am  one  of  the  first  three 
witnesses  to  try  to  press  home  another  viewpoint,  but  your  minds  are 
full  of  the  things  that  have  been  told  you  by  men  that  have  been 
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here.  Their  ideas  will  have  a  stronger  influence  than  mine.  But  at 
the  same  time,  if  you  had  heard  me  after  Mr.  Robins  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
son and  Mr.  Wardwell,  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  Mr.  Louis  Edgar 
Browne,  and  Dr.  Kuntz,  and  Miss  Beatty  of  McCall's  Magazine,  and 
after  Dr.  Reichman,  and  Mr.  Keddie  of  the  Quaker  mission,  after 
Jerome  Davis  and  Mr.  Humphries  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. — after  all 
those  men  have  been  sitting  here  and  I  make  my  statement — you 
would  think,  perhaps,  that  I  was  stating  the  case  for  the  soviet  gov- 
ernment in  mild  form. 

Senator  Wodcott.  All  the  other  witnesses  were  unbiased,  but  you 
admit  that  you  are  not. 

Mr.  Wiujams.  I  do  not  know  of  any  witness  who  does  not  look 
at  the  matter  from  a  particular  biased  standpoint.  I  do  not  try  to 
persuade  myself  that  I  am  unbiased,  because  I  am  biased  by  what 
I  have  seen.  I  have  just  read  in  the  newspapers  of  three  young  fel- 
lows that  were  working  there  with  me,  for  whom  I  had  the  greatest 
respect  and  honor,  and  three  men  who  have  got  just  as  much  of  the 
spirit  as — I  say  it  reverently — almost  as  much  as  Jesus  Himself, 
three  fellows  between  19  and  26  years  of  age.  They  have  just  been 
shot  in  Siberia.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  be  cold  and  unmoved  by  it. 
because  it  is  the  same  as  if  my  brothers  had  been  shot.  Therefore  I 
am  biased  by  that  feeling  that  comes  all  the  time,  when  I  speak  about 
Russia.  I  know  that  these  anti-soviet  witnesses  could  not  help  but 
reflect  the  class  they  lived  with.  We  all  persuade  ourselves  that  we 
look  at  a  question  from  a  very  unprejudiced  viewpoint,  but  we  are 
all  biased.  I  am  all  the  time  being  biased  by  the  fact  that  these 
men  that  I  have  been  living  with  and  have  had  so  much  respect  for 
are  being  killed.  Sometimes  it  makes  me  mad,  and  sometimes  I 
wonder  that  I  keep  as  restrained  as  I  do. 

That  is  my  attitude  while  I  am  speaking  on  this  subject;  and.  of 
course,  you  are  listening  not  only  to  facts  but  to  opinions,  the  reflec- 
tion of  what  I  have  got  from  my  experiences  there. 

Arthur  Ransome.  writing  in  the  New  Republic,  says: 

No  one  contends  that,  the  Bolsheviks  are  angels.  I  ask  only  that  men  shall 
look  through  the  fog  of  lihel  that  surrounds  them  and  see  that  the  ideal  for 
which  they  arc  struggling,  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  struggle,  is  among 
those  lights  which  every  man  of  young  and  honest  heart  sees  before  him  some- 
where on  the  road,  and  not  among  those4  either  lights  from  which  he  resolutely 
turns  away.  These  men  who  have  made  the  Soviet  government  in  Russia,  if 
they  must  fail,  will  fail  with  clean  shields  and  clean  hearts,  having  striven  for 
an  ideal  which  will  live  beyond  them.  Even  if  they  fail,  they  will  none  the  left* 
have  written  a  page  of  history  more  daring  than  any  other  which  I  can  remem- 
ber in  the  story  of  the  human  race.  They  are  writing  it  amid  showers  of  mud 
from  all  the  meaner  spirits  in  their  country,  in  yours,  and  in  my  own.  But 
when  the  thing  is  over,  and  their  enemies  have  triumphed,  the  mud  will  vanish 
like  black  magic  at  noon,  and  that  page  will  be  as  white  as  the  snows  of  Russia. 
and  the  writing  on  it  as  bright  as  the  gold  domes  that  I  used  to  see  glittering 
in  the  sun  when  I  looked  from  my  windows  in  Petrograd. 

And  when  in  after  years  men  read  that  page  they  will  judge  your  country  and 
mine,  your  race  and  mine,  by  the  help  or  hindrance  thev  gave  to  the  wriiins 
of  it. 

And  so  T  do  not  know  how  to  bring  home  to  you — and  I  do  not 
think  it  will  get  home  to  you  by  my  particular  statement  here — my 
belief  in  the  soviet  government  as  a  vital  basic  power  in  harmoor 
with  the  needs  of  the  Russian  people.  I  believe  it  with  all  my  so«l 
because  the  other  governments  have  shown  by  the  manner  of  their 
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dying  that  they  had  no  right  to  live.  For  example,  we  know  how  the 
Czar's  government  fell.  It  was  only  necessary  to  disintegrate  the 
army.  That  is  what  it  rested  on,  entirely.  Disintegrate  the  army  and 
the  Czar  fell.  As  to  the  Kerensky  government,  it  was  only  necessary 
to  surround  the  ministers  in  the  Winter  Palace,  and  it  fell.  But  the 
soviet  government — to  wipe  it  out  you  have  to  wipe  out  these  local 
self-governing  bodies.  That  is  where  its  great  basic  strength  is.  I 
admit  that  the  present  soviet  government  does  not  allow  the  largest 
<lonirc:*atic  representation,  as  I  think  it  ultimately  will.  It  is  an  out- 
standing fact  that  the  industrial  laborers  of  Russia  only  represent 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  rest  of  the  population  is 
peasant.  The  peasants  have  just  the  same  number  of  delegates  in  the 
central  congress  in  Moscow  as  the  industrial  workers.  It  is  a  mis- 
representative  government  to  that  extent.  I  do  not  see  why  this  fact 
has  not  been  brought  out  plainly  by  the  anti-soviet  side.  It  is  true 
that  during  revolutionary  days  the  workmen  who  compose  the  15  per 
cent  of  the  population  have  just  as  much  voice  in  the  government  as 
all  the  rest  of  the  population  of  "Russia  put  together.  I  think  it  is 
unfair,  and  ultimately  that  will  be  wiped  out  of  the  soviet  constitu- 
tion. The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  it  is  that  the  cities 
dominate  the  country,  and  the  cities  happen  to  be  very  enthusiastic 
for  the  soviet. 

Then*  is  just  one  other  thing.  Senators,  that  I  want  to  speak  of  at 
this  point,  and  that  is  that  you  are  not  inclined,  so  far  as  I  under- 
stand, to  make  a  distinction  between  the  soviet  and  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  think  we  had  that  pointed  out;  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki is  a" political  party  and  the  soviet  is  the  method  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  the  dominant 
party,  and  they  control  the  Soviets. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Some  witnesses  have  said  here  that  the  Bolshe- 
viki are  the  dominant  party  in  this  sense,  that  they  are  in  control: 
but  they  have  said  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  majority  that  have  control 
of  the  90viets. 

Mr.  Williams.  Thev  can  not  be  in  control  unless  thev  are  in  the 
majority. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  have  given  testimony  here  that  as  you  see 
the  situation  they  are  actually  in  the  majority.  Let  me  ask  you  when 
this  soviet  form  of  government  originated? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  soviet  form  of  government,  so  far  as  it  origi- 
nated in  the  mind  of  a  single  human  being,  originated  in  the  mind  of 
an  American  called  Daniel  de  Leon. 

Senator  Wolcott.  As  far  as  Russia  is  concerned  there  were  Rus- 
sion  Soviets  at  the  time  of  the  revolution. 

Mr.  Williams.  Every  village  was  organized  on  soviet  lines.  They 
were  organized  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Did  they  organize  the  all-Russian  congress  of 
Soviets? 

Mr.  Williams.  When  I  arrived  in  IVtrograd  in  June.  1917,  the 
first  all-Russian  congress  of  Soviets  met,  and  it  may  be  interesting 
to  you  to  know  that  that  congress,  which  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Dun- 
can and  Mr.  Russell,  of  the  Root  mission,  had.  out  of  the  1,200  dele- 
gates— I  am  not  exactly  sure  of  the  statistics,  but  I  think  out  of  the 
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1,000  or  1,200  delegates  there  were  only  100  or  125  Bolsheviks.  All 
the  rest  belonged  to  the  other  parties.  As  the  masses  grew  more  rad- 
ical they  went  over  to  the  Bolsheviks. 

Senator  Wolcott.  So  that  the  soviet  government  was  not  estab- 
lished by  the  Bolsheviks? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  was  foreign  to  their  minds  at  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  was  in  existence,  and  the  Bolsheviks  got  con- 
trol of  it  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  was  like  this,  as  I  tried  to  explain  the  other  day. 
It  grew  up  spontaneously  and  elementally  out  of  the  life  of  the  Rus- 
sian people,  and  they  worked  it  out.  The  separate  Soviets  were 
linked  up  together  more  and  more.  The  part  the  Bolsheviks  had  to 
do  with  the  establishment  of  the  soviet  government  was  this.  When 
the  Kerensky  government  was  showing  its  weakness  and  would  not 
give  the  people  land  or  peace,  or  anything  they  wanted,  the  Bolshe- 
viks said,  "All  power  to  the  soviet.  You  want  the  land,  and  there  is 
your  government,  the  soviet,  which  will  give  it  to  you/'  I  think  that 
it  is  the  mark  of  genius  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders  not  to  impose  things 
on  the  people,  but  to  recognize  the  things  which  exist  and  to  utilize  it. 
The  Bolsheviks  had  nothing  to  do  with  originating  the  soviet.  Lenine 
simply  pointed  to  the  soviet  as  the  de  facto  organ  of  power. 

Senator  Wolcott.  A  moment  ago  you  were  saying  something  to 
this  effect — that  the  old  Czar's  government  fell  because  of  its  cor- 
ruption and  inefficiency,  and  as  soon  as  the  army,  upo\i  which  it  was 
bottomed,  disintegrated,  it  fell;  and  the  Kerensky  government,  fol- 
lowing it,  fell  because  it  could  not  satisfy  the  longing  of  the  Russian 
people  for  what  they  wanted;  and  that,  thereupon,  the  soviet  gov- 
ernment came  to  the  fore  as  the  thing  that  met  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  Russian  people.  Now,  that  system  of  government  you 
have  to-dav  existed  under  Kerenskv.  It  must  not.  therefore,  have 
been  the  form  of  government,  or  what  they  gave  as  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment, that  appealed  to  people  and  induced  them  to  overthrow  the 
Kerensky  government :  and  thus  it  seems  to  me  your  logic  does  not 
prove  good.  There  must  have  been  something  else  that  intervene! 
there  which  appealed  to  the  Russian  people  that  occasioned  the 
overthrow  of  the  Kerensky  government:  and  was  not  that  something 
else  the  desire  to  take  property  directly  by  the  people  and  not  await 
the  long  process  of  the  meeting  of  the  constituent  assembly  and  the 
working  out  of  a  scheme? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  that  is  quite  right. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Then,  if  that  be  true,  is  not  this  true,  that  the 
Bolshevik  program  that  they  stood  for  was  bottomed  not  on  high 
ideals  of  liberty  as  expressed  in  the  soviet  form  of  government,  but 
upon  the  selfish  desires  of  human  nature  to  take  unto  itself  and  seize: 
that  is  to  say.  bottomed  on  something  like  the  unholy  passion  <>f 

greed  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  T  think  you  are  absolutely  right.  Tn  all  great  -ocial 
movements,  while  they  have  certain  idealistic  objects  and  tendencies. 
T  think  that  the  fundamental  motives  are  economic,  fundamentally 
selfish  motives,  if  you  please.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  that.  I  wish  it 
was  otherwise:  but  we  have  to  accept  it  as  a  fact.  It  is  true  that, is 
you  say,  during  the  summer  of  1917  the  Russian  people  had  gotten 
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tired,  they  had  ceased  to  think  that  the  constituent  assembly  was  ever 
going  to  come,  or  that  the  end  of  the  war  was  going  to  come.  The  peas- 
ant, saying  that  the  land  was  God's  and  the  people's,  was  going  out 
and  taking  over  the  land  and  burning  the  manor  houses  and  the  hay 
ricks,  and  doing  mqny  brutal  and  cruel  things.  We  saw  the  working- 
men,  in  the  same  way,  taking  over  factories  and  botching  and  destroy- 
ing material.  We  saw  the  soldiers,  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  throwing  down  their  guns  and  leaving  the  front  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands. The  masses,  warworn  and  weary  and  disillusioned,  seemed  to 
be  pushing  Russia  over  the  edge  of  the  abyss  and  into  chaos,  anarchy, 
and  night.  I  stated  that  it  was  my  solemn  conviction  that  if  there  had 
not  arisen  a  party  that  could  see  that  for  this  ultraradical,  deep-run- 
ning movement  of  the  people  there  must  be  an  ultraradical  program 
of  government,  Russia  would  really  have  ^one  on  into  anarchy,  chaos. 
and  night;  but  the  Bolsheviks  had  the  ability  to  take  these  elemental 
energies  that  were  loose  in  the  world  and  guide  them  to  a  constructive 
purpose;  they  had  the  confidence  of  the  people,  so  that  the  people 
trusted  them.  As  I  said  before,  we  must  try  to  think  in  the  Russian 
terms.  The  American  thinks  that  land  is  private  property,  primar- 
ily: but  it  is  not  so  with  the  Russian.  Nineteen  out  of  twenty  Rus- 
sians  believe — and  I  do  not  think  anyone  will  deny  that — that  the 
land  should  belong  to  the  people  who  used  the  land.  They  never  be- 
lieved that  the  large  landowners  had  any  right  to  the  land.  The 
peasants  who,  of  their  own  accord,  were  talcing  over  the  land  without 
any  sanction  in  law  were  given  a  legal  basis  and  legal  right  for  doing 
what  they  did.  The  same  way  with  the  taking  over  of  the  factories. 
They  were  given  some  legal  authority  for  their  action.  There  was 
one  thing  I  brought  up  the  other  day — I  think  you  had  some  answer 
to  it,  but  I  did  not  quite  get  it — that  whenever  any  country  thinks 
that  its  national  destiny  demands  that  it  do  a  certain  thing,  it  does  it. 
We  thought  as  a  people  that  we  must  cut  out  the  cancer — slavery — 
and  put  an  end  to  it,  and  we  did  so.  Just  in  the  same  way  the  Rus- 
sian people  believed  that  to  fulfill  their  national  destiny,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  land  must  belong  to  the  people. 

Senator  Wolcott.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  T  take  issue  with  you  on 
your  historical  analogy.  The  Civil  War  was  not  fought  to  cut  out 
the  cancer  of  slavery.  It  ended  in  that,  but  it  is  clear  as  daylight  that 
Lincoln's  purpose  was  to  save  the  Union,  and  he  said  that  if  he  could 
save  the  Union  with  slavery  he  would  save  it;  if  he  could  save  the 
Union  half  slave  and  half  free,  he  would  save  it :  if  he  could  save  the 
Union  with  the  slaves  free,  he  would  save  the  Union;  he  would  do 
anjrthing  to  save  the  Union.  That  was  his  idea.  Tie  freed  the  slaves 
in  order  to  cripple  the  South,  as  a  war  measure. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  good:  that  was  Lincoln's  purpose,  that  is 
right,  to  save  the  Union.  But  I  do  not  think  you  do  reach  over  with 
your  minds  into  Russia  and  understand  with  what  a  passion  those 
people  cling  to  the  idea  that  they  must  save  the  revolution.  That  is 
their  purpose,  to  save  the  revolution,  and  it  seemed  that  the  revo- 
lution could  be  saved  only  by  taking  these  drastic  measures.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  project  yourselves  into  the  feeling  that  those 
men  had  and  appreciate  the  loyalty  that  they  felt  toward  their 
revolution. 
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Mr.  Humes.  Coming  back  to  your  historical  analogy,  if  the  Bol- 
sheviki  had  been  in  control  of  this  country  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  instead  of  freeing  the  slaves  they  would  have  nationalized  them. 
They  would  have  preserved  the  property  element ;  they  would  have 
perpetuated  the  property  in  the  slaves ;  but  they  would  have  national- 
ized the  slaves  and  made  them  the  property  of  the  State  rather  than 
the  property  of  the  individuals,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Humes,  I  am  a  good  partisan  of  the  Bolsheviks 
in  some  ways,  but  I  am  not  able  to  read  their  minds  and  road  Iwck 
into  those  conditions  back  there  and  say  what  they  would  have  done. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  have  undertaken  to  analvze  two  historical  oc- 
■currences. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  property  in  the  land  is  preserved  and  nationalized 
and  taken  over  by  the  government  in  Russia.  The  slaves  in  the 
United  States  were  not  taken  over  by  the  Government,  but  they  were 
freed. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Therefore  the  two  cases  are  not  analogous,  are  they  i 

Mr.  Williams.  They  are  analogous  as  to  the  matter  of  property 
rights.  I  was  trying  to  prove  to  you  that  whenever  any  nation  sees 
that  there  are  certain  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  fulfillment  of  what 
it  regards  as  its  national  destiny  and  national  ends,  it  makes  some 
very  short  cut  toward  that,  and  the  national  destiny  of  keeping  our 
Union  intact  demanded  the  abolition  of  property  rights  in  slaves,  etc. 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  Therefore  we  did  that.  We  put  it  through,  just 
as  in  this  war  wre  have  cut  into  established  property  rights. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  property  rights  are  not  abolished  in  Russia;  they 
nre  nationalized. 

Mr.  Williams.  All  right:  I  agree  with  you  very  heartily  on  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  Proceed. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Before  you  proceed  on  another  line,  I  am  curi- 
ous to  know  why  the  Bolshevik  party  were  unwilling  to  wait  for  the 
constituent  assembly  in  which,  as  I  understand,  the  Russian  people 
might  through  their  representatives,  meet  and  devise  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment which,  in  their  judgment,  would  preserve  to  them  all  the 
fruits  of  the  revolution. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  that  in  the  popular  mind  everywhere  the 
dissolution  of  the  constituent  assembly  is  one  of  the  black  marks 
upon  the  whole  soviet  regime ;  here  was  a  great  constituent  assembly 
which  was  talked  about  for  such  a  long  time,  and  then  when  it  finally 
met.  it  was  dissolved  by  the  bayonets  of  the  Soviets. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Yes.    Xow.  why  was  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  Why? 

Senator  Wolcott.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  tell  you.  The  Bolsheviki  were  the  ones  who 
did  the  most  howling  for  the  constituent  assembly:  yet  when  the 
constituent  assembly  came,  they  were  the  ones  who  dissolved  it 
There  you  have  one  of  the  strange  antitheses  of  life. 

I  will  give  you  the  technical  reason  for  it.  In  the  first  place,  tl» 
meat  party  in  Russia  is  not  the  Menshevik  or  the  Bolshevik.  The 
great,  historic  party,  that  had  the  great,  powerful  figures  in  the  pi* 
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y  of  Russia,  is  the  social-revolution  party;  the  party  of  the 
ats.  We  do  not  hear  much  about  them  now. 
the  summer  of  1017  many  of  the  tickets  were  made  up  of  the 
tuent  assembly,  and  the  socialist-revolutionist  ticket  was  just 
traight  ticket.  After  the  ticket  was  made  up,  the  socialist- 
itionist  party  split  in  two,  into  the  right  and  left.  The  left 
e  more  radical  and  went  over  to  the  Soviets,  joined  with  the 
evikTin  crying  "All  power  to  the  Soviets."  That  happened 
in  September.  l>ecause  in  revolutionary  times  you  will  remem- 
e  changes  are  very  quick. 

en  the  ticket  was  presented  to  the  masses  of  the  people  it  had 
b  exclusively  right  socialist-revolutionist  names  on  it;  but  the 
its  had  not  known  yet  about  the  split  that  had  come  about  in  the 
of  the  people.     They  did  not  know  what  the  left  was  standing 

ator  Wolcott.  There  was  a  left  ticket  ( 
Williams.  There  was  no  left  ticket.     There  was  only  one 

ti tor  Wolcott.  Oh,  ves. 

Williams.  And  so  they  almost  all  voted  as  socialist-revolu- 
s,  which  put  in  the  constituent  aasembly  almost  one-half  of 
imber  of  it  right  social  revolutionists — more  than  one-half, 
ator  Wolcott.  Did  the  Bolsheviki  have  a  ticket  in  this  elec- 

Williams.  Yes;  but  just  get  this  point  clear.  In  January, 
two  great  congresses  met  in  Petrograd,  the  third  all-Russian 
«s  of  Soviets  and  the  constituent  assembly. 

peasants  had  sent  to  the  third  all-Russian  congress  of  Soviets 
/ally  no  one  but  left  social  revolutionists,  and  in  the  constituent 
)ly  meeting  at  the  same  time,  the  peasants  had  practically  noth- 
it  right  social  revolutionists.  So  the  soviet  said.  "This  con- 
it  assembly  is  entirely  misrepresent ative  of  the  people."  The 
all-Russian  congress  of  Soviets  was  elected  10  aays  before  it 
md  in  that  all-Russian  congress  of  Soviets  you  find  the 
its  sending  a  definitely  left  radical  group  of  representatives, 
in  the  constituent  assembly,  which  had  been  elected,  one,  two,  or 
nonths  earlier,  you  find  the  peasants  sending  practically  a  solid 
;ocial  revolutionist  representation.  In  other  words,  the  change 
ad  gone  on  in  the  minds  of  the  peasants  when  they  had  turned 

left  was  not  registered  in  the  constituent  assembly.  It  was 
red  in  the  all-Russian  congress  of  Soviets.    The  Soviets  said, 

present  constituent  assembly  does  not  represent  the  people." 
s  the  one  outstanding  reason  whv  they  dissolved  the  constituent 
>ly. 

not  want  to  spin  hair  logic  around  the  thing,  but  I  think  that 
legitimate  reason. 

itor  Wolcott.  You  think  that  is  a  legitimate  reason? 
Williams.  I  think  it  was  a  legitimate  reason.  Furthermore, 
k  if  they  had  not  dissolved  the  constituent  assembly — I  know 
range  this  will  sound,  but  knowing  Russia  I  say  it,  that  with- 
*  dissolution  of  the  constituent  assembly — the  danger  of  Russia 
over  into  chaos  and  night  would  have  been  greater  than  ever, 
itor  Wolcott.  There  is  no  point  in  guessing  at  reasons.    That 
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is  so  purely  speculative,  beyond  the  power  of  any  human  mind  to 
forecast,  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while  giving  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  Can  I  give 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  may  give  your  ideas,  if  you  want  to.  I  do 
not  want  to  stop  you. 

Mr.  Williams.  Then  let  me  state  this.  At  the  time  these  two  con- 
gresses met  in  Petrograd  the  constituent  assembly  declared  that  it 
would  have  a  great  parade  in  its  honor — in  fnvor  of  the  Constituent 
assembly — and  the  whole  city  was  allowed  to  have  that  parade,  ex- 
cept a  certain  section  of  it  where  the  soviet  said  the  parade  must  not 
go  on  account  of  possible  trouble.  This  parade  was  held  in  the  city 
of  Petrograd  at  the  time  when  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  of 
the  constituent  assembly,  there  were  15,000  people  in  it — at  the  out- 
side 20,000 — who  paraded  for  it. 

Now,  take  the  soviet.  Many  people  in  this  room  have  seen  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  a  soviet  parade.  If  it 
were  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  all-Russian  congress  of 
Soviets  there  would  have  been  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  ready 
to  parade  for  it,  and  to  die  for  it. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  does  not  prove  much  to  me,  because  I  have 
seen,  in  my  State,  the  Democrats  outparade  the  Republicans  many 
and  many  a  time  and  then  get  licked  badly  at  the  polls. 

Mr.  Williams.  Very  good.  May  I  just  state  that  Mr.  Robins  at 
that  time  had  50  or  60  telegrams  coming  in  from  all  over  the  country 
as  to  the  attitude  of  the  people  to  the  constituent  assembly.  He  said 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  constituent  assembly  provoked  little  or  no 
protest,  but  you  observe,  whenever  anybody  tries  to  disturb  the 
Soviets,  that  it  produces  a  great  uproar. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Who  disbanded  them  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  constituent  assembly  was  disbanded  by  order 
of  the  third  all-Russian  congress  of  Soviets. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Who  went  there  and  forced  them  to  disband? 

Mr.  Williams.  There  were  a  dozen,  or  probably  50,  of  the  soldier? 
or  sailors  of  the  all-Russian  soviet. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Were  they  the  Kronstadt  sailors? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  Kronstadt  boys  were  in  at  the  head  of  almost 
everything,  and  I  think  they  probably  went  on  this. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  went  in  there  armed,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Williams.  Thev  met  there  for  one  daw  and  the  constituent  a<- 
scmbly  continued  until  about  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Finally, 
they  turned  to  the  constituent  assembly  and  said,  "You  are  not 
doing  anything  here.  We  are  tired  and  want  to  go  home,  and  we 
suggest  that  you  go  home,"  and  so  they  all  went  home- 
Senator  Wolcott.  They  thought  that  discretion  was  the  better  part 
of  valor  there  and  thev  went  home.    That  is  all  there  is  about  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  exactlv. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  thought  discretion  was  the  better  part  of 
valor  there. 

Mr.  Williams.  Some  members  of  the  constituent  assembly  organ- 
ized in  several  places,  but  they  never  have  been  able  to  do  anything. 

May  I  interject  here  this  fact?    Tchernoff  was  elected  president  at, 
the  constituent  assembly.    "Humanite,"  in  Paris,  now  admits  tW 
Tchernoff  has  gone  to  Moscow  and  has  made  an  agreement  witl 
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lenine  to  enter  into  cooperation  with  the  soviet  government.  I  am 
ot  able  to  confirm  that,  however. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Suppose  that  to  be  true,  what  does  it  prove  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  only  proves  that,  however  unfortunate  we  may 
?gard  certain  actions  in  Russia  in  the  past,  we  have  got  to  regard  the 
>viet  as  rooting  itself  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  larger  bases  of  the 
ovulation.    That  is  what  finally  I  want  to  get  to  you. 

J^enator  Wolcott.  That  man  may  be  like  the  Vicar  of  Bray.  You 
'member  about  the  Vicar  of  Brav,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No:  I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Wolcott.  He  had  a  little  thing  that  I  used  to  say  over  to 
ivself  which,  as  I  recall,  went  something  like  this : 

For  this  I  will  maintain,  until  my  dying  day,  sir. 

That  whatsoever  king  may  rei^n.  I  will  be  Vicar  of  Bray,  sir. 

That  does  not  prove  anything. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  want  to  ask  you  this. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Has  the  soviet  Government  ever  undertaken  to 
rovide  for  a  new  constituent  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  only  understand  that  in  the  negotiations  that  have 
een  going  on  from  Litvonoff,  the  representative  of  the  soviet  at 
Stockholm,  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  call  a  constituent  assembly. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  are  willing  to,  but  they  have  had  over  a 
ear.  What  has  this  soviet  government  that  is  so  desirous  of  per- 
litting  the  Russian  people  to  express  their  views  and  aspirations  in 
lie  form  of  government  and  suggestion  done  toward  calling  together 
he  constituent  assembly  and  getting  some  kind  of  scheme  so  that  the 
iews  of  the  people  can  be  taken — anything? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  just  stated  that  90  per  cent  of  the  people — 
nd  I  think  it  is  95  per  cent — are  voting  with  the  soviet  organ  iza- 
ion.  and  they  have  a  right  in  the  organization  to  determine  any  ques- 
ion  of  government. 

Senator  Wolcott.  But  thev  vote  awav  down  in  the  local  soviet, 
nd  these  great  powers  of  the  administration  of  the  national  govern- 
lent  are  administered  away  up  on  top,  where  they  are  removed  from 
he  people.  They  are  really  without  any  constitution,  and  have  no 
harter  of  government  and  no  plan  of  government  except  as  they  from 
ay  to  day  choose  to  devise  one;  is  not  that  the  situation? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  statement  of  the 
ituation.  Remember  that  they  have  worked  out  a  constitution  in 
heir  great  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets,  and  they  debated  a  long 
ime  on  their  constitution.  There  is  outlined  a  certain  structure  01 
he  nation.  For  example,  if  anyone  in  Russia  came  and  talked  about 
he  idea  of  a  constituent  assembly — again  this  is  only  opinion,  you 
see — probably  there  would  not  be  10  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  towns 
ffho  would  want  such  a  thing  as  a  constituent  assembly.  Remember 
that  we  have  certain  political  notions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere — 
Western  notions.  There  were  certain  great  Russian  characters,  among 
Aem  Miliukov,  who  went  to  the  western  nations  and  got  an  insight 
Ho  western  ideas,  and  their  idea  was  that  Russia  should  have  the 
Une  kind  of  political  constitution  as  exists  now  in  the  western  nations, 
nd  they  came  back  there  with  that  idea.    But  so  far.  as  the  people 
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themselves  are  concerned,  when  you  talk  about  a  constituent  assembly, 
they  are  not  enthusiastic  about  it;  it  means  nothing  to  them:  it  is 
only  a  word;  while  when  vou  sav  fci soviet"  to  them,  that  is  a  tiling 
which  immediately  signifies  something.  They  have  taken  part  in  it 
and  they  understand  it.  In  other  words,  you  have  got  to  get  under 
the  skin  of  the  vast  masses  of  the  Russian  people.  There  you  realize 
that  though  vou  use  certain  political  terms  which  are  wonderful 
words  to  us,  drawing  out  our  allegiance,  they  mean  nothing  at  all  to 
them. 

Senator  Wolcott.  But  it  seems  to  me  wonderful  that  the  people  iii 
control  now,  having  the  desire  to  give  the  Russian  people  what  they 
want,  do  not  get  up  some  sort  of  a  scheme  that  takes  into  account  the 
Russian  people.  It  will  not  do  for  any  man  to  set  himself  up  and  say. 
"  I  know  I  represent  the  wishes  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people/" 
That  is  the  way  of  all  tyrants:  they  claim  that  they  are  doing  the 
thing  that  the  people  want.  Xow.  the  only  thing  to  do  that  I  know 
of  is  to  count  people  on  a  proposition  and  see  what  they  want.  But 
have  these  Bolsheviks  adopted  anv  step  in  that  direction? 

Mr.  Williams.  But,  Senator  ^Volcott,  we  worked  out  the  soviet 
scheme  of  government  the  other  day.  You  made  a  very  good  criti- 
cism of  the  scheme,  but  it  certainly  became  apparent  to  you  that 
through  these  voting  agencies  they  have  a  regular  system  of  election, 
and  they  are  expressing  their  will :  and  I  have  shown  you  that  the 
natural,  spontaneous  feeling  of  the  people  is  toward  this  new  sort  of 
state  apparatus.  I  mean,  if  the  one  thing  that  lingered  in  the  mind* 
of  western  people  with  regard  to  Russia  at  this  time  was  an  election, 
a  grand  constituent  assembly  like  we  have  here,  that  we  believe  in. 
that  if  the  American  people,  for  example,  would  be  convinced  that 
in  a  great  general  election  the  people  had  a  vote,  whether  they  believe  1 
in  a  soviet  or  not  a  soviet.  1  am  Mire  that  the  Soviets  of  Russia  wouM 
be  willing  to  stand  before  the  whole  world  and  sav,  "  Let  us  haw 
an  election  of  that  kind,  and  decide  the  kind  of  state  apparatus  we  aiv 
going  to  have,  whether  we  shall  have  one  like  England  or  America, 
or  Germany,  or  one  like  we  have  over  here.v  Xow.  if  that  is  the  thin? 
that  rests  back  in  your  mind,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  great  generui 
election  all  over  Russia.  I  feel  sure  that  such  a  representation  could 
be  made  to  the  soviets  through  the  delegates  to  Prink ipo — Mr.  AVhite 
and  Mr.  llerron.  They  would  present  to  them  very  positively  that 
the  chief  objection  to  the  soviet  government  is  the  belief  here  that  it 
represents  nothing  but  a  minoritv.  that  it  has  simply  superimpo*1*! 
itself  upon  the  people,  and  if  the  question  were  asked,  "  Are  ymi 
willing  to  hold,  openly  and  freely,  an  election  in  Russia  in  which  tin* 
people  will  decide  which  form  of  government  they  want  i  v  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  soviets  of  Russia  would  be  willinir  to  iro  to  the  count rv 
with  such  an  election. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  looks  to  me  verv  much  like  a  case  where  a 
political  partv  has  gotten  complete  control,  and  they  have  told  the 
people  what  kind  of  government  they  are  going  to  have,  and  the* 
have  accepted  it  because  there  is  nothing  else  to  do.  That  doe*  net 
appeal  to  me  as  a  very  good  situation. 

Mr.  Humks.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  reason  that  the  constituent 
assembly  was  dissolved  was  because  it  represented  the  whole  mass  of 
the  Russian  people,  85  per  cent,  or  approximately  85  per  cent,  of 
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whom  were  peasants,  and,  as  you  stated  a  moment  ago.  the  policy  of 
the  Bolsheviki  is  to  give  to  the  city  control  and  domination  equal  to 
the  control  and  domination  and  influence  of  the  peasants  themselves? 
Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I  think  the  reason  that  thev  dissolved  it  was 
as  I  have  stated.  We  ought  to  remember  how  rapidly  in  revolu- 
tionary times  come  these  changes  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  I 
have  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  peasants.  To  show  how  much 
changes  went  on  in  Russia,  remember  that  there  were  only  100 
Bolsheviks  in  the  first  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets.  In  the  sec- 
ond congress  the  Bolsheviks  had  become  the  majority.  In  the  third 
congress  they  were  still  overwhelming.  In  the  fourth  congress  they 
began  to  drop  back  a  little.  Their  strength  is  changing  constantly. 
When  the  constituent  assembly  was  gathering  the  peasants  were 
moving  over  to  the  left.  This  radical  attitude  was  not  reflected  in 
the    constituent    assemblv.      The    constituent    assembly    had    only 

•  •  • 

about  two- fifths  of  its  members  who  were  for  all  power  to  the  Soviets. 
It  is  one  of  the  theories  of  all  statecraft,  is  it  not.  that  after 
revolutions  the  people  in  power  are  the  ones  who  make  out  the  rules 
for  the  convocation  of  the  constituent  assembly?  The  laws  calling 
for  the  constituent  assembly  were  made  out  bv  the  elements  in  con- 
trol  after  the  March  revolution.  If  the  people  in  control  after  the 
November  revolution  had  been  making  out  the  rules,  they  would,  for 
example,  not  have  made  the  suffrage  for  those  over  21  years  of  age— - 
I  lwdieve  that  was  the  age  limit  fixed  for  the  constituent  assembly — 
but  they  would  have  fixed  the  suffrage  at  18  veal's  of  age.  because 
practically  every  person  between  18  and  21  would  have  voted  origi- 
nally on  the  left  tickets.  By  this  change  of  rules  in  voting  for  the 
constituent  assembly,  the  soviet  parties  would  have  had  a  large  in- 
crease in  delegates  to  any  constituent  assembly. 

Mr.  HrMKs.  Is  it  not  important  for  the  r&olshevik  control  that 
the  workmen,  so-called  in  the  cities,  should  have  representation  equal 
to  the  peasants,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  only  have  15  per  cent 
of  the  people  represented  in  the  organization? 

Mr.  Williams.  You  see.  the  .-oviet  revolution,  the  November  revo- 
lution was  made  by  the  soviet  workmen  ami  soldiers.  The  peasant 
soviet  had  little  or  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it.  Then  the  peasant 
soviet,  the  great  national  soviet,  wanted  to  join  the  workmen's  and 
soldiers'  soviet.  The  latter  said,  •*  You  can  come  in  and  help  to 
run  the  government,  but  you  can  only  have  SO  delegates  to  our  10*2. "? 
The  peasants  replied.  "No,  we  demand  the  same  voice  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Russia  as  the  workmen  and  soldiers."  They  finally  agreed 
that  the  peasants  should  have  just  the  same  standing  as  the  workmen 
and  soldiers.  Of  course,  we  know  that  ultimately  the  peasants  are 
the  ones  that  are  going  to  decide  what  the  condition  of  Russia  is 
going  to  l>e.  and  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  this  present  gov- 
ernmental system 

Senator  Woltott.  How  can  thev  ever  get  to  decide  that  when  thev 
are  not  going  to  be  in  the  majority,  if  they  are  denied  a  majority  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  believe  that  in  the  end  the  fair  sense  of  the  people 
ivill  change  that  so  that  the  peasants  will  have  proportionate  repre- 
sentation.    The   ultimate  solution    will    be   that   they   will   have   a 
Jnrger  proportion  of  votes  than  they  now  have.     In  revolutionary 
times  vou  have  got  to  have  a  revolutionary  organ  with  flexibility  and 
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plasiticity  like  the  Soviets.  The  sailors  and  soldiers,  with  some  of  the 
workmen  of  the  city,  were  the  chief  factors  in  making  the  revolution, 
and  during  the  first  days  they  had  altogether  a  disproportionate 
representation  in  the  soviet.  Now  it  has  been  extended  so  that  the 
peasants  have  entered  into  it.  I  am  sure  that  within  the  next  two 
years  they  wi'l  have  one  vote  for  100  per  cent  of  the  people  over 
18  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Williams,  is  it  not* a  fact  that  even  in  the  so- 
called  constitution  of  the  soviet  republic  the  representation  of  the 
cities  is  based  upon  1  to  every  25,000,  while  among  the  peasants  and 
in  the  provinces  it  is  1  to  every  125,000? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  that  is  just  the  point  I  was  making. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  other  words,  in  the  fundamental  law  itself  the 
cities  have  five  times  the  representation  that  the  peasants  do,  in 
proportion  to  their  population? 

Mr.  Williams.  Precisely.  That  is  the  point  I  brought  out  in  try- 
ing to  make  the  situation  very  clear. 

Mr.  Humes.  By  incorporating  that  into  the  constitution  for  the 
future  government  of  the  republic,  is  there  anything  to  indicate 
that  there  is  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  present  government  to 
equalize  representation  and  to  give  the  peasants  equal  representation 
with  the  cities,  with  the  sailors  and  workmen? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  true  objective  of  the  Russian  soviet  republic, 
as  I  have  just  stated,  is  that  they  want  within  the  next  two  yeareto 
give  one  vote  for  every  person  over  18  years  of  age,  and  if  Rom 
gets  a  stable  government  during  this  time  and  gets  a  constitution, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  the  disproportionate  representation  will  be 
•changed,  otherwise  Russia  can  not  stand  before  the  world  as  a  tne 
republic.  \ 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  a  promise  of  the  future,  however.  ; 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  proceed. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  how  much  further  to  proceed.  I 
was  just  stating,  Senator  Wolcott,  my  contention  that  I  want  to 
bring  home  as  far  as  possible,  without  in  any  way  trying  to  glow 
over  any  cruelties  or  any  disorders,  or  trying  to  minimize  any  evils.  I 
the  fact  that  over  there  in  Russia  there  is  a  certain  government  called  - 
the  soviet  government;  that  it  is  a  government  that  is  functioniuf 
and  manifesting  a  certain  definite  power;  that  it  has  a  stronghold 
over  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  that  it  is  the  only  possible  govern- 
ment for  them — the  only  one  that  can  function  as  a  government 

I  just  want  to  bring  out  one  or  two  things.     First  of  all.  what  has 
this  government  done?     Well,  I  think  that  we  in  America,  who  in 
being  staggered  by  the  great  job  of  demoblizing  something  lib 
4,000,000  soldiers,  ought  to  have  a  little  bit  of  sympathy  with  the/ 
task  that  was  suddenly  thrown  upon  this  soviet  state  apparatus— tto 
job  of  demobilizing  i2,000,000  soldiers.     That  demobilization  went 
on  without  unnecessary  disorder  beyond  the  shooting  up  of  perftfj* 
two  or  three  railway  stations  which  occurred  here  and  there,  main* 
for  the  dislocation  of  the  railway  industry. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  went  on,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  rather  auto- 
matically, did  it  not?     They  demobilized  themselves? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  exactly  the  point. 
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Senator  Woixxrrr.  There  was  no  burden  thrown  on  the  soviet 
government  to  demobilize  them.     They  just  quit. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  just  the  point.  Suppose  we  let  4,000.000 
soldiers  loose  over  here.  What  do  you  suppose  would  happen,  if  wo 
ust  turned  them  loose,  to  the  Government  apparatus  that  we  have. 
ls  finely  organized  as  it  is? 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  problem  was  not  to  demobilize  them,  but 
o  rata  care  of  them  after  they  were  demobilized,  and  the  soviet  had 
10  great  problem  thrown  on  it  to  demobilize  those  soldiers:  they 
lemobilized  themselves. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  the  proposition  for  a  soviet  organization, 
o  bring  out  certain  integrating  forces,  organizing  certain  natural 
atent  forces  which  we  do  not  utilize.  I  would  like  to  present  here, 
is  I  will  to  you  afterwards,  one  of  the  pamphlets  that  were  given  to 
;he  soldiers  who  demobilized,  as  they  were  going  home  from  the 
Tenches.  It  was  written  bv  a  man  who  understood  the  soldiers. 
They  resolved  they  were  not  going  to  fight  any  mow,  so  they  were 
provided  with  a  certain  pamphlet  called  the  "  Organization  of  Vil- 
ages."  The  soldiers  were  largely  peasants.  This  pamphlet  says, 
irst  of  all,  to  the  soldiers  leaving  the  trenches,  "  You  will  go  to 
tfoscow  or  Petrograd.  Do  not  spend  all  your  time  riding  around 
m  street  cars.  Street  cars  are  too  crowded  already.  Go  to  a  certain 
>lace  and  there  you  will  find  the  peasant  headquarters.  Ask  for 
tome  literature.  If  you  can  not  read  it,  ask  a  workingman  to  read 
t  to  you.  If  this  fellow  who  has  been  working  hard  all  day  gets 
rrrtated,  do  not  get  mad  at  him."  Then  it  says,  "Go  up  to  the 
oviet:  it  is  your  government,  and  if  you  can  not  shake  hands  with 
jenine  or  Trotzky  remember  they  are  busy  and  are  engaged  with 
ther  things.    Do  not  get  angry  at  them." 

Then  the  pamphlet  says:  "Soldier  on  the  train,  do  not  spend  all 
our  time  playing  cards.  Try  to  find  two  or  three  men  from  your 
xjal  village  and  talk  with  them  over  the  situation.  If  you  can  not 
sad  the  pamphlets  you  have,  ask  some  one  who  can  read." 

Then,  section  3,  "Arriving  in  the  village.  Rest  a  day  or  two.  Re- 
lember  that  the  people  in  the  village  have  been  far  away  from  Mos- 
ow  and  Petrograd.  You  must  not  try  to  tell  them  everything  you 
now  at  once.  Try  to  find  out  what  they  are  doing  about  vodka.  Be 
are  that  no  vodka  is  being  brought  into  the  village  to  make  the 
eople  drunk.  See  what  you  can  do  to  organize  a  local  military 
etachment.  See  what  the  people  are  doing  to  their  grain.  Try  to 
lake  them  understand  that  the  workmen  in  the  cities  are  busy  fight - 
ig  their  enemies,  and  they  can  not  make  plows,  hoes,  and  rakes 
or  the  peasants,  and  that  the  peasants  ought,  therefore,  to  give  them 
heir  bread,  even  though  they  can  not  get  plows,  hoes,  and  rakes  until 
ext  summer,"  and  so  on  like  that. 

It  was  explained  in  the  simplest  fashion  how  they  should  de- 
lobilize  and  howr  they  should  go  home,  and  for  that  reason  that 
ronderful  return  of  12,000,000  men  was  accomplished  with  the  mini- 
rnim  amount  of  looting  and  killing.     Of  course,  there  was  some. 

have  ridden  on  trains  where  thev  had  smashed  the  windows  and 
sphere  they  would  ride  up  on  top  of  the  roof  of  the  car,  but  it  was 

wonderful  tribute  to  the  organization  of  the  soviet  that  it  could 
bsorb  back  into  the  land  and  into  industry  12,000,000  people. 

85723— 19 43 
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I  will  bring  this  talk,  shortly,  to  a  close.  As  I  say,  that  is  one  of 
the  burdens  thrown  upon  the  soviet  state  apparatus. 

I  saw  Prof.  Lomomosoff  in  Chicago  on  Thursday,  and  he  handed 
me  a  lot  of  stuff  that  has  come  over  from  Eussia  in  reference  to  the 
constructive  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  soviet  government 

Senator  Wolcott.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Wiluams.  Prof.  Lomomosoff  was  one  of  the  three  men  who 
were  sent  over  under  the  Kerensky  administration.  He  is  a  man  who 
has  written  15  volumes  upon  railroad  administration.  He  is  a  Men- 
shevik,  which  is  an  anti-Bolshevik  party.  He  has  written  some 
articles,  showing  why  all  Russians  should  cooperate  with  the  soviet. 
He  himself  has  worked  out  and  has  presented  to  me  a  whole  lot  of 
stuff  on  what  the  soviet  is  doing  over  there.  I  am  just  going  to  leave 
this  with  you. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Are  those  things  that  are  projected? 

Mr.  WiULiAMS.  Some  are  projected,  and  some  are  accomplished. 
You  may  look  them  over. 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  want  to  leave  them,  do  you,  for  the  com- 
mittee to  examine  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  want  the  committee  to  examine  them,  or  anyone 
else  who  wants  to  know  about  what  is  happening  in  Russia  at  tie 
present  time  to  examine  them. 

To  pass  on  to  the  next  thing,  I  said  very  definitely  that  there  were 
12,000,000  soldiers  demobilized,  as  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  soviet  The 
second  great  task  was  the  development  of  the  cultural  life.  Here  is  t 
statement  that  was  made  by  Maxim  Gorky.  I  read  it  to  you  before, 
but  if  you  will  listen  to  it  again,  I  can  almost  quote  it.  It  seems  tome 
a  very  strong  statement.    He  says  in  effect  this : 

I  have  as  much  right  as  any  man  in  Russia  to  speak  for  the  Russian  i>e<*ple. 
I  make  the  assertion  that  although  I  have  been  an  opponent  of  rh«*  soviet 
government,  and  I  am  now  in  antagonism  to  many  of  its  methods  of  work,  I 
still  state  before  all  the  world  that  the  historians  of  the  future  will  marvel  »t 
the  cultural  and  creative  work  that  the  Russian  people  have  done  during  the 
course  of  a  year.  This  is  no  exaggeration.  I  know  that  the  scope  ami  the 
length  and  the  depth  of  real,  educational  development  that  has  been  mani- 
fested under  the  soviet  regime  during  this  year  will  call  forth  the  admiration 
of  the  world. 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  I  saw  of  the  cul- 
tural development  in  Russia.    I  would  like  to  have  brought  before 
the  committee  a  certain  Mrs.  Tobinson,  who  comes  from  Habarosk. 
Her  husband  was  president  of  the  Far  East  Soviets.     She  will  tell 
you  in  detail  how  they  worked  out  the  educational  organizations  there. 
She  will  tell  you,  for  example,  that  they  requisitioned  all  the  pianos 
from  the  rich  and  they  put  them  into  a  great  building,  and  then  into 
this  great  building  they  invited  the  peasants  and  workers'  boys  and 
girls.    They  assembled  there  and  inside  of  three  months  they  had  * 
group  of  something  like  500  students  in  that  conservatory  of  musk.  -] 
She  will  tell  how  these  teachers,  who  were  only  18  or  20  years  of  age* 
worked  out,  awav  back  up  there  in  the  woods,  a  Montessori  system  of 
education,  and  then  put  it  into  practice.    I  think  you  would  be  very 
much  interested  to  hear  her.    There  is  the  statement  of  Maxim  Gorkjtj 
which  was  made  10  days  ago,  that  Eussia,  under  the  greatest  handhj 
caps  and  under  the  greatest  disorganization,  has  made  tremend< 
strides  in  cultural  and  creative  work,  so  that  it  will  absolutely  amaia] 
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\  world  when  they  know  about  it.  We  can  bring  you  here  very 
>rtly  some  of  the  publications  and  magazines  to  snow  what  has 
>n  produced  in  Russia  during  the  last  year  or  so. 
kfay  I  add  to  that  this  other  statement,  the  statement  of  Lloyd 
orge,  that  any  man  who  saw  the  figures  that  were  involved  in 
Brvention  would  not  for  a  moment  consider  it,  because  the  Bolshe- 
s,  as  he  called  them,  are  a  strong  military  power,  and  they  are 
►wing.  In  answer,  then,  to  a  great  many  of  the  statements  that 
re  been  made  here  by  different  men,  who  said  that  Russia  is  largely 
organized,  and  that  anarchy  and  chaos  reign,  I  submit  that  a 
at,  growing  cultural  work,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Maxim 
rky,  and  a  great  and  growing  military  power,  according  to  the 
rds  of  Lloyd  George,  simply  can  not  subsist  upon  the  sort  of  con- 
ions  described  here  before  this  committee. 

fou  asked  for  something  in  a  little  reconstructive  way.  I  am 
ng  to  read  you  something  which  will  probably  get  from  one  side 
any  people  that  read  it  the  accusation  that,  after  all,  I  am  very 
ch  or  an  opponent  to  the  soviet  government,  and  it  will  get  from 

radical  side  and  the  socialists  the  accusation  that  I  am  a  traitor 
I  a  renegade  and  ought  to  be  ousted  from  their  midst,  but  I  will 
d  you  this  because  I  think  it  has  a  little  to  do  with  reconstruc- 
1  as  we  face  it  here  in  America. 
Senator  Wolcott.  This  is  along  what  line? 
Ir.  Williams.  This  is  along  the  line  of  reconstruction. 
Senator  Wolcott.  In  America,  here? 

Ir.  Williams.  Senator  Overman  asked  me  as  I  left,  "  Well,  have 
i  any  reconstruction  ideas  to  offer?"     I  have  written  out  this 
ig,  but  it  does  not  concern  America  so  much,  but  only  concerns 
solution  of  the  problem  of  discontent. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  do  not  know  what  was  in  Senator  Overman's 
id.  Unfortunately  he  is  not  here,  and  I  can  not  speak  for  him. 
s  committee  is  appointed  to  investigate  Bolshevik  propaganda 
;his  country,  and  how  your  views  in  regard  to  reconstruction  in 
erica  can  be  at  all  pertinent  to  that  inquiry  I  can  not  see.  If 
it  you  are  about  to  say  is  along  that  line  you  might  leave  what 

have  written  here  and  let  Senator  Overman  see  it,  and  if  he 
its  it  to  go  in,  of  course  I  shall  interpose  no  objection. 
Ir.  Williams.  Really,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  reconstruction 
America.     I  took  his  request  more  as  a  spring  board  to  jump 
n. 

enator  Wolcott.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Williams,  while  I  am  ai- 
rs interested  to  get  people's  views  about  different  things,  frankly 
o  not  want  to  go  outside  of  the  limits  of  this  investigation,  be- 
se  I  want  to  get  done. 

[r.  Williams.  This  summarizes  the  Russian  situation,  and  that  is 
reason  I  would  like  to  read  it  instead  of  meandering  all  around 

I  thought  I  could  present  it  in  a  very  complete  form,  and  it 
ild  probably  answer  a  few  of  your  questions.  It  has  nothing  to 
practically,  with  America. 

enator  Wolcott.  All  right,  I  am  relying  on  you  to  keep  your 
imony  within  the  bounds  of  this  investigation,  and  I  have  told 

what  it  is — Bolshevism  in  Russia  and  its  propaganda  in  this 
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country.    I  will  rely  on  you  to  observe  good  faith  with  me  and  keep 
within  those  limits. 

Mr.  Williams.  All  the  agitators  in  the  world  can  not  stir  up  dis- 
content in  this  country  unless  the  soil  is  ready  for  the  sowing  of  the 
seed  of  discontent. 

Unemployment  is  the  chief  danger  threatening.  People  are  unem- 
ployed because  shops  close  down.  Shops  close  down  because  the 
capitalist  owners  lack  markets  in  which  to  sell  their  products. 

The  socialist  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  give  each  man  the  full 
product  of  his  labor  in  order  that  he  mav  have  the  means  of  buying 
back  as  much  goods  as  he  produces.  'then  there  is  no  great  sur- 
plusage which  needs  to  go  seeking  foreign  markets. 

But  since  we  have  no  general  present  disposition  to  try  socialism. 
let  us  consider  the  possibilities  of  capitalism. 

Capitalism  is  essentially  expansive  and  under  the  present  system 
it  must  seek  outside  markets  for  its  manufactured  goods  and  must 
gain  access  to  raw  materials. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  do  not  want  to  hear  that.  You  will  have  to 
submit  that  to  the  committee,  and  if  the  committee  wants  it  to  go  in, 
all  right.  Personally  I  am  not  interested  in  your  views  as  to  what 
should  be  done  in  this  country.  I  do  not  recall  that  we  have  hid 
any  witness  who  has  given  his  views  as  to  what  ought  to  lie  done  in 
this  country,  and  I  do  not  want  to  open  up  that  field. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  all  right. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Understand,  I  do  not  want  to  shut  you  off  on 
anything  you  have  to  say  al>out  Russia  and  Bolshevik  propaganda 
in  this  country.  I  would  not  undertake  to  shut  you  off  in  the  slight- 
est degree  about  that,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  committee 
lias  allowed  you  a  free  hand.  We  want  to  continue  to  do  it.  But  that 
is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Williams.  Then  I  will  read  you  this  other  thing  about  Russia. 

Senator  Wolcott.  How  would  it  do  for  you  to  leave  that  state- 
ment here  with  the  stenographer  and  let  Senator  Overman  see  it! 
It  mav  be  something  he  had  in  mind.  Then  let  the  committee  sav 
whether  we  want  to  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Williams.  Prof.  Lomomosoff,  the  railway  expert  of  Russia, 
furnishes  the  following  figures,  just  compiled.  Russia  has  17  per 
cent  of  the  coal  of  the  world,  37  per  cent  of  the  naphtha,  50  per  cent 
of  the  iron,  5(>  per  cent  of  the  rye.  79  per  cent  of  the  hemp,  and  %f\ 
per  cent  of  the  wheat. 

After  five  vears  of  war  and  revolution  Russia  needs  everv  eon- 
ceivable  manufactured  article.  She  "an  take  all  the  output  of  Amer- 
ica for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  she  is  able  to  pay  for  it  in  raw  ma- 
terial, either  here  or  at  the  American  industries  on  the  spot. 

True,  the  present  soviet  government  is  a  handicap  to  the  free,  un- 
limited play  of  capitalistic  interest  in  Russia  because  of  the  drastic 
laws  for  the  protection  of  labor,  but  still  it  is  the  government  of 
Russia,  and  we  should  examine  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  that 
situation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  soviet  government  puts  a  tremendous  value 
upon  American  technicians,  engineers,  administrators,  etc.  There* 
nothing  in  it  which  precludes  the  development  of  industrial  life  ■ 
Russia  on  a  tremendous  scale.     Men  of  action,  like  Col.  Thompson 
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md  nothing  terrifying  in  the  soviet.  On  the  contrary,  big  men  with 
reative  instincts  find  in  it  an  instrument  admirably  fitted  for  the 
ecomplishment  of  big  things.  They  see  distinct  advantages  in  the 
oviet.  The  thing  that  killed  Harriinan  was  not  the  managing  of  a 
Teat  railroad,  but  its  financing.  Under  the  soviet  system  he  does 
ot  need  to  worry  about  that.  Great  economic  power  is  delegated 
r>  him  precisely  as  we  delegate  great  political  power  to  outstanding 
ndividuals.  The  soviet  puts  its  estimate  upon  big  brains  and  genius 
y  voting  50,000,000  rubles  for  foreign  technical  experts  business 
dministrators,  engineers,  etc.,  and  it  will  give  a  free  hand  to  these. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  soviet  system  calls  out  the  latent  enthusi- 
sni  of  the  people,  effecting  a  release  of  the  creative  constructive 
nergies  of  the  masses.  No  one  can  say  that  of  our  system  where 
le  workman  is  interested  more  in  his  wages  than  in  his  work. 

Russia  under  the  soviet  offers,  then,  not  only  its  vast  wealth  to 
ork  upon,  but  also  the  labor  force,  enthusiastic  and  alive,  to  work 

with.  With  us  the  creative  forces  of  big  business,  brains,  and 
l>or  run  at  cross  purposes.  Fnder  the  soviet  the  energies  of  men 
istead  of  being  spent  in  quarreling  over  the  division  of  the  product 
in  be  wholly  liberated  for  the  task  of  bigger  production. 

In  the  second  place,  admitting  the  impossibility  of  America  deal- 
i*r  with  visionaries  and  fanatics,  is  that  a  correct  view  of  the  soviet 
)vernment  at  present? 

The  World  ox  Februarv  6  savs: 

The  main  fact  in  the  new  situation  is  that  the  so-called  nationalization  of 
jssian  indUBtry  puts  Industry  back  into  the  hand**  of  the  business  class,  who 
sguise  their  activities  by  giving  orders  under  the  magic  title  of  "people's 
imuissarx."  In  theory  the  hoiirgeoise  are  disfranchised,  bin  actually  they  are 
st  drifting  back  into  control  of  Russian  industry  and  active  participation  in 
e  state. 

Strangely  enough  all  the  revolts  against  the  soviet  are  now  (li- 
fted from  the  anarchists  and  extremists  who  hold  that  the  soviet 
is  become  too  conservative,  centralized,  and  disciplined. 
Maj.  Thacher,  of  the  Red  Cross,  who  had  business  dealings  with 
e  soviet  government,  even  during  the  days  of  its  headstrong  and 
reconcilable  youth,  found  a  quite  possible  relationship  with  it,  and 
irthermore,  can  testify  that  large  transactions  were  carried  through 
an  honest  and  efficient  manner. 

In  the  third  place  the  Russian  people  have  been  particularly  kindly 
sposed  toward  America. 

L*enine  himself  has  such  a  leaning  toward  America  that  he  has 
ten  to  fight  with  his  party  the  charge  of  playing  into  the  hands  of 
merican  capitalists.  Not  that  he  loves  American  capitalists  better 
an  other  capitalists,  but  he  sees  plainly  that  the  safest  alliance  for 
ussia  is  one  with  distant  America.  He  realizes  that  America  has 
any  things  to  teach  the  new  industrial  democracy  of  Russia,  and 
b  see  him  taking  over  the  Taylor  system  and  putting  it  into  the  new 
ussian  order. 

While  Russia  was  shocked  to  see  America  advancing  with  Japa- 
jse  troops  against  the  workmen's  and  peasant's  government,  still  it 
alized  that  America  had  long  delayed  the  invasion  into  Russia  and 
id  a  retarding  hand  upon  it.  Russia  will  not  forget  that  England 
id  France  were  the  chief  aggressors  against  her. 
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America  has  many  potential  agents  in  soviet  positions.  While  it 
is  not  true  that  265  out  of  379  members  of  the  Petrograd  soviet  came 
from  America,  there  are  perhaps  20  or  25  there,  and  hi  almost  every 
soviet  there  are  one  or  two  immigrants  who  hold  positions  of 
influence. 

America  has  in  Russia  probably  100,000  immigrants,  5  per  cent  of 
whom,  perhaps,  hold  positions  of  influence  in  the  soviet.  Their  anti- 
American  utterances  were  often  for  the  consumption  of  the  detec- 
tives and  retainers  who  ran  back  to  the  consulates  with  tales  of  the 
blasphemous  anti- Americanism  of  these  ingrates.  But,  in  any  event, 
there  are  probably  5,000  American  agents,  knowing  the  American 
language,  American  machinery,  and  American  business  methods,  and 
bound  back  to  America  by  a  thousand  different  ties,  placed  at  the  stra- 
tegic points  in  Russia. 

If  Germany  or  Japan  had  such  assets,  would  they  not  seek  to  use 
them  rather  than  antagonize  them? 

Senator  Wolcott.  These  Americans  you  speak  of  who  were  en- 
gaged in  anti- American  outcries,  you  say  did  so  in  order  to  have  the 
tales  carried  back  to  America  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  There  are  various  reasons  for  that,  Senator  Wolcott: 
some  of  them  had  certain  grudges,  some  of  them  had  suffered  un- 
doubtedly very  much,  and  when  they  came  back  to  Russia  they  told 
tales  of  what  they  had  experienced. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  did  engage  in  anti- American  talk? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  they  did ;  but  they  were  more  anticapitalistic 
than  anti-American.  But  I  know  that  these  people  are  bound  by  a 
thousand  ties  back  to  America. 

Senator  Wolcott.  They  show  that  in  a  very  queer  way.  They  show 
their  ties  to  America  by  abusing  America.    That  is  strange  to  me. 

Mr.  Williams.  They  went  back  home  and  related  what  they 
experienced  in  America.  Lincoln  Steffens  was  asked  this  same  ques- 
tion. Thev  said  to  him : "  Is  it  true  that  Americans  who  have  returned 
to  Russia  have  told  adverse  tales  about  what  they  went  through  m 
America  ?  "  Lincoln  Steffens  replied — I  think  this  was  in  the  Chicago 
City  Club — "Yes;  I  heard  all  of  these  tales,  but  I  never  heard 
any  that  were  not  true.  Maybe  some  of  them  did  harbor  grudges 
which  they  ought  not  to  have,  but  I  know  they  very  often  said  these 
things  in  the  presence  of  a  regular  Government  agent,  in  order  to 
nettle  or  pique  him.  I  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  really  most  of 
the  immigrants,  while  openly  holding  this  position  toward  America, 
yet  in  their  hearts  took  an  entirely  different  attitude.  They  often 
boasted  what  America  had  done  and  what  America  could  do,  and 
said  how  a  real  alliance  ought  to  be  effected  with  America.  No  matter 
how  much  they  said  against  America,  they  always  said  ten  times  more 
against  Germany,  or  against  England,  or  against  France."  The  sug- 
gestion I  am  bringing  to  you,  Senator  Wolcott,  is  this — if  it  is  true 
that  there  are,  say,  5,000,  10,000  or  25,000  men  who  have  been  in 
America  and  know  America  and  know  American  business  methods, 
and  know  American  machinery,  I  think  that,  from  a  business  stand- 
point at  any  rate,  America's  job  is  not  to  antagonize  them,  but  to 
utilize  them  in  every  possible  way.  I  am  sure  that  if  Germany  W 
10.000  agents  in  soviet  Russia — and  they  had  their  agents  theitj 
undoubtedly,  I  am  not  denying  it;  she  must  have  had  them — if  Chf 
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many  had  that  number  of  trusted  agents  in  Russia,  I  am  sure  that 
she  would  utilize  them. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Let  me  get  your  point.  Your  idea  is  there  are 
ties  in  Russia  connecting  her  with  America;  that  these  ties  consist 
of  men  who  have  immigrated  into  Russia  from  America,  and  through 
those  ties  America  could  make  valuable  connections  with  Russia; 
and  yet  these  ties,  which  are  of  such  value  in  building  tfp  intimate 
connections  between  Russia  and  America,  are  at  the  same  time  en- 
gaged in  abusing  America.  That  seems  to  be,  boiled  down,  your 
logic 

Mr.  Williams.  The  point  is  that  they  have  abused  America,  but  I 
have  heard  some  of  them 

Senator  Wolcott.  And  yet  we  can  hope  to  have  them  bring  Russia 
and  America  close  together? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  point,  Senator  Wolcott,  is  that  they  abuse  the 
abuses  of  America ;  they  abuse  the  evil  things  in  America ;  but  they 
know  that  more  evil  things  exist  in  France,  in  England,  or  in  Ger- 
many. Therefore  they  have  a  certain  great  influence  in  affairs.  The 
point  is,  Can  America  utilize  these  men  ? 

Senator  Wolcott.  In  other  words,  they  dislike  America  less  than 
they  dislike  others? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  a  very  frail  tie,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  just  pointing  out  a  possible  use  of  them. 
The  question  is  whether  America  is  to  antagonize  them  or  whether 
America  is  to  utilize  them. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  is  probably  true  that  under  the  soviet 
government  industrial  life  will  perhaps  be  much  slower  in  develop- 
ment than  under  the  usual  capitalistic  system.  But  why  should  a 
great  industrial  country  like  America  desire  the  creation  and  con- 
sequent competition  of  another  great  industrial  rival?  Are  not  the 
interests  of  America  in  this  regard  in  line  with  the  slow  tempo  of  de- 
velopment which  soviet  Russia  projects  for  herself? 

Senator  Wolcott.  Then  your  argument  is  that  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  America  to  have  Russia  repressed  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  repressed 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  sav,  Why  should  America  desire  Russia  to 
become  an  industrial  competitor  with  her? 

Mr.  Williams.  This  is  speaking  from  a  capitalistic  standpoint. 
The  whole  interest  of  America  is  not,  I  think,  to  have  another  great 
industrial  rival,  like  Germany,  England,  France,  and  Italy,  thrown 
on  the  market  in  competition.  I  think  another  government  over  there 
besides  the  soviet  government  would  perhaps  increase  the  tempo  or 
rate  of  development  of  Russia,  and  we  would  have  another  rival.  Of 
course,  this  is  arguing  from  a  capitalistic  standpoint. 

Senator  Wolcott.  So  you  are  presenting  an  argument  here  which 
you  think  might  appeal  to  the  American  people,  your  point  being 
this,  that  if  we  recognize  the  soviet  government  of  Russia  as  it  is 
constituted  we  will  be  recognizing  a  government  that  can  not  compete 
with  us  in  industry  for  a  great  many  years? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  a  fact. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  is  an  argument  that  under  the  soviet  gov- 
ernment Russia  is  in  no  position,  for  a  great  many  years  at  least,  to 
approach  America  industrially  ? 
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Mr.  Williams.  Absolutely.  It  has  no  great  chance  under  any  gov- 
ernment. It  has  no  chance  to  develop  industrially  for  years  and  years 
to  come.  But  the  point  is  that  the  people  of  the.  soviet  governments 
are  not  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  a  great  industrial  country.  They 
do  not  want  to  build  it  up  suddenly.  They  are  perfectly  content  to 
let  Russia  remain  agricultural  to  a  large  extent  in  the  future.  In 
other  words,  they  are  content  to  produce  certain  raw  materials,  like 
wheat  and  other  grains,  etc.,  but  their  hearts  are  not  set  upon  build- 
ing up  a  great  industrial  factory  life.  Peter  Struve  put  it  forcibly 
when  he  said  that  the  Russian  moujik  is  not  anxious  to  be  cooked  in 
a  factory  boiler.  We  find  now  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  at  tlie 
present  time  that  large  numbers  of  the  workmen  who  have  lived  there 
in  the  factories,  and  who  have  tasted  factory  life,  are  forming  them- 
selves into  little  unions  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  a  hundred  people  and  mov- 
ing back  into  the  country  again ;  because,  while  we  here  for  three  gen- 
erations have  got  used  to  industrial  life,  they  have  not.  The  Russians 
instinctively  react  against  it,  and  they  are  not  anxious  to  have  a  rapid 
growth  in  the  industrial  organization  over  there. 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Williams,  do  you  know  Oscar  Tokol  ( 

Mr.  Williams.  T  met  him  in  Finland;  yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  his  connection  with  the  soviet  government 
there  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  Finland  he  has  been  a  leader  of  the  socialists 
and  been  also  a  speaker  in  the  house.     I  know  his  case  very  well. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  has  left  the  soviet  form  of  government  and  de- 
nounced it  as  impracticable  and  impossible. 

Mr.  Williams.  Oscar  Tokol  never  had  the  soviet  form  of  govern- 
ment in  Finland.  He  made  a  trip  to  Russia  and  lived  there  about 
three  months  or  so.  and  then  at  the  end  of  that  three  months  he  issue»l 
a  statement  from  Archangel,  which  was  directed  to  Nuorteva.  of 
the  Finnish-American  Bureau  in  America,  to  tell  to  the  American- 
Finnish  Socialists  that  he  did  not  regard  the  condition  in  Russia  at 
that  time  as  being  anything  but  very  chaotic  and  very  hopeless,  ami 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  make  some  sort  of  arrangement  with 
the  allies. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  other  words,  you  left  Russia  in  Mav,  and  on  the 
10th  of  September  this  man  wrote  a  letter  to  the  representative  of 
the  Finnish  Government  in  this  country,  in  which  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  [reading] : 

You  over  in  America  are  not  able  to  imagine  how  horrible  the  life  in  Kusrfi 
:it  the  present  time  is.  The  period  after  the  Freiieli  Revolution  surely  must 
have  been  as  a  life  in  a  paradise  compared  with  tins.  Hunger,  bripiwlap*. 
arrests,  and  murders  are  such  everyday  even  is  that  nobody  pays  any  attention 
to  them.  Freedom  of  assemblage,  association,  free  speech,  and  free  pre*<  i< 
a  far-away  ideal,  which  is  altogether  destroyed  at  the  present  time.  Arbitrary 
rule  and  terror  is  raging  everywhere,  and.  wlmt  is  worst  of  all.  not  only  th*1 
terror  proclaimed  by  the  government,  but  individual  terror  as  well. 

Now,  that  is  a  work  of  a  man  that  has  been  in  touch  with  the 
operation  of  the  government  and  with  the  conditions  in  Russii 
three  months  after  you  left  Russia. 

Mr.  Williams.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  question  the  truth  of  his  statement  as  to  con- 
ditions over  there? 
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,  Williams.  I  question  it  very  much,  knowing  something  about 
ental  state,  yet  knowing  that  what  he  saw  would  be  an  accurate 
bion  of  that.    But,  of  course,  that  was  in  September,  and,  natu- 

things  there  were  very  chaotic.    I  think  things  were  probably 
sir  worst  in  September  and  October — very  bad. 
.  Humes.  They  were  worse  in  September  and  October  than  they 
when  you  left  in  June  ? 
.  Williams.  I  think  probably  they  were. 

.  Humes.  Are  thev  not  now  as  bad  as  or  worse  than  thev  were 
ptember  ? 

.  Williams.  The  only  thing  that  I  can  do 

lator  Wolcott.  You  do  not  know,  do  you  ? 

.  Humes.  But  from  your  information? 

.  Williams.  That  is  a  fair  statement — a  fair  reading  of  the 

.    The  only  information  I  have  is  from  the  people  that  come 

Russia.  Mr.  Yarros,  of  the  Associated  Press,  and  Mr.  Keddie, 
left  on  December  20,  and  they  make  statements  about  the  situ- 

as  they  saw  it  there  in  Russia  at  that  time.  I  think  Mr.  Keddie 
I  be  the  most  valuable  of  all  witnesses,  because  he  is  a  Quaker. 

of  the  time  he  has  lived  with  the  peasants.  Tokol's  letter  wa< 
I  September  10,  as  you  say,  or  probably  a  little  bit  later.  But 
we  have,  February  6,  the  last  man  that  has  come  out  of  Russia, 
rt  Minor,  who  is  an  anarchist.  He  has  written  some  letters  to 
Tew  York  World  in  which  he  says  that  he  is  perfectly  disgusted 
the  whole  program,  because  there  has  come  a  change  over  the 
b  government.  It  is  represented  in  these  letters  as  bringing  dis- 
le  and  order  into  the  life  of  the  people:  and  he  is  disgusted 
it.  I  would  like  to  read  sections  from  those  letters  or  leave  the 
•s  with  you. 

iator  Wolcott.  Suppose  you  leave  them  here. 
•.  Williams.  Those  give  a  different  view  of  the  conditions  that 
ril.    He  said  that  the  most  marvelous  thing  was  that  inside  of 
ast  eight  weeks  the  whole  people  had  submitted  themselves  to 

discipline,  and  that  the  former  bourgeois  merchant  class  was 
ng  into  managers  of  factories  and  stores,  and  that  particularly 
ie  military  forces  the  whole  machine  worked  like  clockwork. 
*futes  the  picture  that  Tokol  gives.  If  it  is  a  true  picture,  then 
tatement  of  Maxim  Gorky  snowing  Russia  with  a  great  and 
ing  cultural  life,  and  the  statement  of  Lloyd-George  showing 
ia  as  a  great  and  growing  military  power,  could  hardly  be  true. 
Fs  letter  must  be  taken  as  a  reflection  of  the  awful  period  they 
id  through  in  September  and  October,  when  the  reign  of  terror 
on.  This  is  probably  the  fair  way  to  adjust  the  discrepancies 
sen  different  witnesses. 

:.  Humes.  Mr.  Williams,  just  one  or  two  more  questions.  Did 
go  to  Russia  as  a  newspaper  correspondent  or  as  a  writer — in 

capacity? 

\  Williams.  On  the  credentials  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
\  Humes.  Were  you  financed  by  them  i 
\  Williams.  No;  I  was  not. 
\  Humes.  You  were  in  Russia  for  a  vear? 
\  Williams.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Humes.  How  much  of  that  time  were  you  in  the  service  of 
the  Eussian  Bolshevik  government  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Just  about  five  weeks;  maybe  eight  weeks. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  testified  Saturday  that  you  had  received  300 
rubles  for  certain  work  that  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  other  compensation  from  the 
Eussian  government? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  not  exactly  sure.  I  think  536  rubles  would 
cover  it.  Perhaps  the  right  to  stay  in  the  National  Hotel  at  a  re- 
duced rate,  and  perhaps  a  reduced  rate  on  a  ticket  on  the  Trans- 
Siberian  line. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  the  only  compensation  you  received,  and  the 
rest  of  your  expenses  you  financed  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  want  to  incriminate  Maj.  Robins  or  hit* 
him  shoulder  me,  but  I  owe  him  6,000  rubles,  borrowed  from  him  in 
Eussia,  and  which  he  has  my  note  for.  I  am  hoping  that  the  price 
of  rubles  will  go  down. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  was  not  concerned  as  to  whom  you  borrowed  mon^ 
from.  I  was  interested  in  whom  you  were  employed  by.  Were  yoi 
employed  by  him,  or  were  your  relations  purely  that  of  a  loan! 

Mr.  Williams.  That  was  a  loan. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then,  while  you  had  credentials  from  the  New  Y«k 
Evening  Post,  your  compensation  all  came  from  the  Bolshevik  go* 
ernment  or  from  Mr.  Bobins? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  outside  compensation  that  I  got  from  the 
Bolsheviki  would  be  $60.  The  only  reason  I  took  that  was  to  git 
inside  the  organization  and  to  operate  inside  the  propaganda  de- 
partment in  getting  literature  over  into  Germany  and  to  organize  this 
International  Legion  against  the  Germans.  So  that  represents  the 
totality  of  my  income  and  the  totality  of  any  expectations  of  the  i 
Soviet  government.  , 

Mr.  Humes.  You  expected  further  compensation  from  them  when 
you  opened  an  information  bureau  ?  j 

Mr.  Williams.  If  I  opened  an  information  bureau,  the  money  waa 
to  be  supplied  through  American  channels,  and  was  to  come  in 
regular  diplomatic  relation.  Everyone  knows  that  the  salary  of 
every  commissar  in  the  Eussian  Government  is  600  rubles,  which 
is  about  $60.  In  other  words,  you  know  the  theory  of  the  present 
order  of  society  over  there  is  that  no  man  shall  have  cake  until 
everybodv  has  bread,  and  that  if  a  man  shall  not  work  neither  shall 
he  eat.  There  is  one  of  the  great  holds  of  the  Eussian  Soviet  com- 
missars on  the  people.  i 

We  do  not  understand  that,  but  it  is  true  that  under  the  Kerenskf  J 
regime  the  workingman  demanded  higher  and  higher  wages,  bi 
under  the  soviet  government  they  put  a  stop  to  that  immediately. 
The  commissars  were  receiving  at  the  outside  $60  a  month,  andtt 
people  turned  to  the  workmen  demanding  higher  wages,  and  saidi 
"Do  you  want  a  larger  salary  than  Lunacharsky  or  Kollontay  or 
Lenine  or  Trotsky? "  That  put  a  stop  to  this  constant  demand  for 
higher  wages.  In  the  National  Hotel,  where  I  once  lived,  they  had 
elaborate  menus.  But  when  this  hotel  was  taken  over  by  the  soviet 
government  and  Lenine  and  other  commissars  lived  there,  the  policy  j 
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was  changed.  We  had  for  our  meals  either  soup  and  kasha  or  soup 
and  meat.  They  had  tea,  of  course.  Without  tea  the  revolution  and 
everything  else  in  Russia  would  go  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Humes.  Has  the  government  taken  over  all  the  hotels? 

Mr.  Williams.  Three  hotels  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  Humes.  To  run  commercially  or  to  be  used  by  government 
agents  i 

Mr.  Wh-liams.  For  the  government  commissars  and  soviet  dele- 
gates, although,  I  think,  possibly  some  of  the  hotels  have  now  been 
taken  over  by  the  government  to  run  commercially. 

Mr.  Humes.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  here  with  reference 
to  contributions  that  were  exacted  by  these  $f>0-a-month  men.  What 
do  you  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  You  mean  whether,  after  all,  if  the  soviet- 

Mr.  Humes.  Graft,  as  we  call  it  in  this  country.  I  notice  they  use 
the  more  dignified  term  "  contributions  "  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Williams.  Now,  concerning  all  the  leaders  of  importance,  I 
think  most  everybody  that  has  been  l>efore  this  committee  will  say 
that  they  are  men  of  absolute  integrity.  They  are  absolute  idealists, 
whether  vou  agree  with  them  or  not.  They  were  not  afraid  of  re- 
sponsibility, not  afraid  to  die,  and  not  afraid  of  work — which  is  the 
most  remarkable  thing  in  Russia.  Against  these  men  no  one  can 
point  the  finger  of  accusation.  Now,  to  what  extent  is  there  a  basis 
for  the  charge  of  "graft"?  Speaking  in  general  terms,  when  the 
soviet  government  took  over  tne  power  of  the  government  there 
rode  into  office  those  people  who  got  jobs  simply  because  they  could 
*ead  and  write.  At  the  beginning,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the 
*>viet  government  was  sabotaged  by  the  intelligentsia.  They  did 
lot  help  the  peasants  and  workers  in  their  great  task.  So  there  came 
nto  the  soviet  many  grafters  and  criminals.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
hat  these  men,  carrying  soviet  credentials,  went  around  and  levied 
ome  of  these  contributions,  so  called.  You  can  call  them  "  contribu- 
tions "  or  u  graft."  The  large  bulletins  themselves  announced  that 
M)  per  cent  of  the  men  who  were  shot  during  the  red  terrors  were 
©viet  officials  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  bribery  or  theft. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  of  any 
hat  were  shot? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do,  indeed.  I  went  one  time  to  a  building  on 
?owchovaya.  My  host  had  two  or  three  bottles  of  champagne  on 
he  table  and  was  talking  with  great  eclat  to  his  comrades  across  the 
vay.  With  dramatic  importance  he  said,  "  We  will  all  go  down  in 
listory  as  makers  of  this  revolution."  He  went  next  day  to  a  mov- 
ng-picture  show  and  closed  it  up.  About  two  days  later  the  pro- 
>rietor  came  around  to  him  and  gave  him  two  or  three  thousand 
■ubles  and  he  opened  up  the  moving-picture  establishment  again. 
[  know  that  four  days  after  that  they  took  him  and  three  other 
culprits  off  to  prison.  Later  on  some  of  these  men  were  very  ruth- 
essly  and  summarily  shot.  The  official  notices  state  that  40  per  cent 
>f  the  people  shot  in  the  red  terror  were  corrupt  soviet  officials.  The 
ast  word  we  have  now  is  that  any  soviet  official  found  drunk  or 
mder  the  influence  of  liquor  is  going  to  be  shot.  There  are  many 
•ases  of  that  kind. 
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Mr.  Humes.  Do  I  understand  that  capital  punishment  is  to  be  in- 
flicted for  drinking? 

Mr.  Williams.  So  far  as  the  soviet  officials  are  "onoern^d.  >*• 
man  who  is  a  soviet  official  can  be  found  drunk.  The  law  is  » 
drastic  as  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  not  that  a  pretty  severe  law  for  the  government 
that  fought  its  predecessor  because  it  had  in  effect  capital  punish- 
ment ? 

Mr.   Williams.  Very  severe,  undoubtedly,  because  very  difficult 
circumstances  sometimes  demand  very  severe  and  drastic  me&sum 
I  have  heard  a  great  many  of  the  tales  and  stories  that  have  bca 
told  about  Kussia  and  what  happened  in  some  of  the  Soviets  of  the 
Bolsheviki,  but  some  of  the  best  tales  have  never  been  told.    For 
example,  there  is  a  story  of  a  commissar  that  went  down  to  the  towi 
of  Rostof .     He  felt  highly  elated  over  the  fact  that  he  had  got  t 
great  commission  from  Trotzky  to  take  care  of  the  military  affaire, 
so  when  he  got  into  the  town  of  Taganrog  he  walked  into  the  soviet 
with  a  brace  of  pistols.     He  held  a  pistol  in  his  hand  as  he  read  a 
proclamation.     At  the  end  of  every  sentence  he  shot  a  bullet  into  the 
ceiling  to  punctuate  his  remarks.    That  is  a  good  story  that  coma 
with  a  sort  of  grotesque  thrill  out  of  the  dead  gray  level  of  the  Ete- 
sian revolution.     But  it  is  al>solutely  untypical  of  what,  in  general, 
is  occurring  over  there. 

What  is  happening  over  there  is  this :  A  great  people,  numbering 
150,000,000.  have  suddenly  broken  their  fetters  and  come  into  the  light 
They  were  blinded  by  the  light  for  a  while,  but  with  earnestness  &y 
have  gone  into  this  grim,  hard  business  of  reorganizing  human  lire 
upon  a  basis  of  justice,  and  with  the  ideal  of  a  new  brotherhood  of 
man.  Some  one  said,  I  believe,  in  the  testimony,  that  thev  are  aimin? 
at  heaven,  but  they  are  going  through  hell  to  get  it.  Well,  I  think 
there  is  a  measure  of  truth  almost  in  that  statement,  just  as  we  know 
to  deliver  a  child  into  the  world  there  are  tremendous  throes  of 
suffering  and  sacrifice.  We  know  that  in  our  own  revolution  this 
country  was  in  a  state  of  disorganization  for  something  like  eigfht 
years,  but  out  of  those  birth  throes  there  did  come  a  better  order.    So 

• 

that  anyone  who  will  focus  his  mind  only  upon  the  lunacy  and  the 
horrors  incident  to  the  revolution  is  doing  himself  an  injustice. 
While  he  gazes  upon  these  superficial  things  he  has  not  discovered 
the  real  thing — the  great  elemental,  spontaneous  movement  of  the 
people  toward  justice. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  all  the  Americans  that  went  out 
really  to  help  the  Russian  people,  who  went  into  the  soviet  ami 
worked  with  the  soviet,  who  had  first-hand  knowledge,  who  knew  the 
leaders  in  the  soviet,  although  they  know  all  the  stories  of  the  anti- 
soviet  witnesses,  yet  will  give  you  an  interpretation  of  what 
happened  in  Russia  different  from  those  Americans  who  did  not 
know  the  soviet  from  the  inside.  Thev  will  conic  here  and  tell  vou 
that  the  soviet  government  is  a  tremendously  honest  effort  to  reor- 
ganize society.  All  men  love  the  things  they  help  and  understand 
them  better.  At  the  time  that  the  workers  anil  peasants  armed  them- 
selves, and  as  the  Red  Guard  went  out  to  fight  the  Germans.  Jeronn 
Davis,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  went  out  with  a  car  of  supplies.  Anothtf 
man  named  Humphries  actively  participated.    These  men  went  fe 
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>  the  people,  and  therefore  had  a  good  chance  to  understand  them. 
y  knew  what  was  really  going  on  in  Russia,  and  therefore  will 
e  here  and  give  you  different  testimony  from  what  you  have 
ived.  The  American  Bed  Cross  distributed  tens  of  thousands  of 
5  of  condensed  milk.  They  gave  other  things  to  the  people,  work- 
directly  through  the  soviet.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in 
king  through  the  Soviets  the  Red  Cross  men  not  only  came  to 
drstand  the  Soviets,  but  thev  have  attained  an  attitude  of  svm- 
ly  and  belief  in  the  Soviets.  Most  remarkable  is  the  work  of  the 
iter  society.  The  Quakers  get  closer  to  the  people  than  anyone 
They  live  out  among  the  peasants.  They  try  to  help  the  people. 
I  all  those  Quakers,  without  exception,  are  strong,  fine  men,  who 
i  big  human  field  for  work  in  the  Soviets.  Every  one  of  them  has 
1  in  the  soviet  as  an  institution.     Mr.  Keddie,  in  his  report,  says 

the  peasants  through  this  institution  during  the  last  two  years 
»  absoluely  changed  their  attitude  toward  Hie ;  he  says  that  it  is 
b  interesting  to  see  how  the  masses  of  the  peasants  have  learned 
cpress  themselves  for  the  first  time.  The  mere  fact  is  that  all  the 
>le,  without  exception,  who  helped  the  Russian  people  and  co- 
ated with  the  Soviets,  and  got  down  under  the  skin  of  the  thing. 

different  testimonv  from  those  who  merely  stood  off  and  looked 
i  it  as  a  spectacle,  but  did  not  get  into  it. 

»nator  Wolcott.  I  do  not  recall  that  any  witnesses  have  found 
t  with  the  soviet  form  of  government.     1  do  not  recall  that  any 
tesses  have  assailed  that  form  of  government,  except  ]>erhaps 
jrowd  that  is  running  that  government. 
r.  Williams.  They  have. 

»nator  Wolcott.   lour  view  is  that  those-  practices  are  not   so 
nsive — sufficientlv  extensive — to  be  characteristic?     Is  that  your 

r? 

r.  Williams.  Preciselv. 

mator  Wolcx>tt.  The  other  witnesses  take  a  different  view. 

r.  Humes.  Now,  Mr.  Williams,  you  have  been  quoting  .Jerome 

is.     I  call  your  attention  to  a  sentence  or  two  from  an  official 

>rt  of  Jerome  Davis.     (Reading: 


traveling  on  the  trains  mid  in  the  villages  and  on  the  steamers,  one  can 
Bt  never  And  any  one  who  Is  in  favor  of  the  Holsheviki  rejrime.  Kveti'- 
r  of  the  Bolsheviks  who  art*  in  ixnver  realize  that  their  days  are  nuinl>ered. 
content  themselves  with  the  thought  that  the  longer  they  hold  the 
•r,  the  more  chance  there  is  of  n  revolution  in  some  foreign  country.  For 
reason  many  of  the  prominent  Rolsheviks  have  sent  their  wives  out  of 
ountry. 

r.  Williams.  What  is  the  date  of  that,  Major? 

r.  Humeh.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  exact  date.     It  is  after  he  left 

sia. 

r.  Williams.  That  is  very  interesting.    May  I  ask  you.  is  it  pos- 

*  to  call  him  in  here  and  let  him  give  the  whole  general  view  of  the 

ition?     He  very  specially  states  that  he  is  not  a  Bolshevik.     I 

bv  that  in  the  last  article  he  wrote  in  the  Survey,  about  working 

i  the  commissars,  he  gave  a  different  viewpoint  from  what  you 

;  read.    One  can  take  out  isolated  sentences  here  and  there  from  a 

>rt,  but  they  would  not  be  characteristic. 

[r.  Humes.  Would  there  be  any  reason  to  believe  that  an  official 

>rt  of  Mr.  Davis  put  into  this  record  would  not  be  as  authentic 
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as  his  testimony  if  he  appeared  ?    Is  he  not  telling  the  truth  in  officii 
reports  that  he  makes  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  If 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  if  you  put  in  the  whole  report  it  will  befia; 
but  not  to  put  in  isolated  parts  of  the  report.    I  traveled  about  up* 
railroads  and  steamships  and  other  lines  of  travel,  and  I  came  flt 
over  the  Trans-Siberian  line.    I  talked  with  people  I  met  along 
line — the  officials — and  I  found  a  great  many  with  anti-Bob* 
sentiments.    When  I  arrived  in  Vladivostok  I  talked  with  an  a 
at  American  consulate.    He  told  me  that  his  impression  was  that 
railway  men  were  anti-soviet  as  a  whole.    I  told  him  that  I 
precisely  the  same  view.    Then  I  looked  up  the  matter,  and  I  fi 
that  the  so-called  Vikzhidor,  which  is  the  central  committee  el 
by  all  the  railroad  workers,  was  composed  of  42  members.   In 
there  were  28  Bolsheviki,  10  left  social  revolutionists,  and  4  fromUj 
parties  of  the  right.    Thirty-eight  out  of  42  were  for  the  soviet 
Why  was  it  that  I  got  that  impression  of  anti-sovietism  and  he  pi 
this  impression,  which  was  just  contrary  to  the  truth?    Well  it 
simply  that  we  talked  with  a  certain  upper-class  group — the  stitka 
men,  the  conductors — and  those  men  reflected  their  class  sentime* 
But  the  masses  of  the  workers  that  were  down  below,  whom  we  new 
got  in  contact  with — the  track  hands,  switchmen,  and  freight  umjd- 
those  men  held  an  entirely  different  viewpoint.    They  had  a  differed 
color  of  mind.    It  is  true  that  if  you  go  upon  the  railways  ami  tie 
steamships  in  this  country,  go  upon  any  train  and  pick  up  the  fir* 
10  men  that  you  meet  with  and  ask  them  about  the  soviet  govenmflt 
of  Russia,  8  out  of  10  might  tell  you  that  those  men  ought  to  h 
strung  up.    But  go  down  into  the  industrial  section  of  the  city,  goto 
a  labor  meeting,  and  talk  about  the  soviet  government  of  Russia,  ini 
you  will  find  a  different  reaction.     Workmen  particularly  feel  tht 
the  soviet  is  something  that  is  working  toward  a  better  society.  3» 
it  is  in  Russia.    Talk  with  a  traveling  man  and  he  has  a  certain  view- 
point, a  point  which  is  expressed  by  those  men  whom  he  has  come  n 
contact  with  on  trains  and  in  the  hotels.    But  take  the  great  niasstf 
workers,  and  the  masses  of  the  lower  people;  they  have  another poirt 
of  view. 

Senator  Wolcott.  How  are  your  lecture  tours  financed  in  tto 
country  ?  I  mean,  of  course,  by  lecture  tours,  to  confine  the  phrase  to 
those  in  which  you  engage  in  talking  upon  Russia,  concerning  tb 
Bolsheviki  and  the  soviet  government.  1  do  not  know  whether  y<* 
talk  on  other  subjects  or  not. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  felt  that  the  one  thing  that  I  wanted  to  do  was  to 
put  over  the  Russian  situation  to  the  American  public,  and  in  put- 
ting  it  over  to  the  public  my  attitude  has  been  this.  For  example. bat 
is  one  man  telling  one  part  of  the  situation.  Well,  now,  it  is  very  ni» 
to  go  in  and  take  a  general  all-around  view  of  the  situation.  It* 
like  rowing  a  boat  with  two  oars:  that  is  the  normal  way.  But  whei 
everybody  is  rowing  on  one  side  one  ought  to  get  in  and  row  with  iB 
his  might  on  the  side  where  no  one  else  is  rowing.  I  have  been  rowing 
on  the  side  where  nobody,  or  very  few,  have  been  rowing.  There  iM 
only  a  few  of  us  that  have  been  emphasizing  the  constructive  and  po*? 
tive  side  of  soviet  government.  That  is  not  a  very  popular  side  tt| 
take,  because,  as  a  rule,  you  can  not  get  on  the  lyceum-chautaujH 
bureaus,  etc.     On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  such  a  desire  to  fi 
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he  facts  that  there  has  been  a  continuous  demand  for  my  services, 
have  talked  particularly  to  the  middle  class,  educated  audiences. 
Military  Intelligence,  if  it  desires  to  find  out  all  the  facts  in  the 
,  ought  to  look  over  my  books  and  see  where  my  checks  come  from, 
ou  do  that  you  will  see  that  most  of  my  checks  come  from  economic 
ues,  forums,  city  clubs — not  very  much  from  the  city  clubs, 
igh,  but  from  different  organizations  of  the  people.  The  city  of 
mington,  for  example,  has  done  very  well  by  me.  For  the  Poli's 
ting  they  gave  me  a  good  stipend.  The  next  day  after  the  article 
eared  in  the  newspaper  here  "  Urges  red  America,"  which  even 
Attorney  General  said  was  not  a  true  statement  of  the  Poli  meet- 
there  were  so  many  people  that  felt  indignant  over  the  misrep- 
ntation  of  the  situation  at  the  Poli's  meeting  that  they  came  to 
m  the  street  and  gave  me  money.  One  was  a  captain  of  the  Amer- 
.  Army.  He  gave  me  $10,  and  he  said:  "  I  would  like  to  back  up 
sort  of  thing,  trying  to  tell  the  truth  as  a  man  sees  it."  So  I  have 
ived  sums  of  $10,  $25,  and  $30  from  people  who  say  they  want  me 
j  on  with  the  work  of  trying  to  tell  the  truth  about  Russia.  For 
iple,  I  have  been  in  Chicago  this  last  week.  There,  was  a  big 
ing  there  of  the  Workers'  Institute.  They  charged  15  cents  ad- 
ion  and  about  5,000  people  paid  it.  They  were  very  much  inter- 
in  the  Russian  situation.  From  that  meeting  I  received  $150. 
then  in  the  Chicago  Citv  Club,  where  assemble  the  business 
who  could  afford  to  pay  for  the  meeting,  I  spoke  the  next  day, 
got  a  65-cent  dinner  out  of  it. 

lator  Wolcott.  I  do  not  know  what  you  call  it  in  the  Army, 
ntelligence  service  of  the  Army,  and  I  do  not  know  what  records 
lave.  Have  you  any  information  along  that  line  concerning  the 
*ing  of  Mr.  Williams,  so  to  speak? 

•  Hfu3iE8.  I  have  made  no  inquiry  at  all. 

ator  Wolcott.  You  see,  an  order  was  issued  some  time  ago  bv 
fc^.retary  of  War  directing  all  members  of  the  Military  Intelli- 
not  to  give  out  any  information  unless  the  Secretary  of  War 
>ved  it,  and  I  have  no  information  what  their  tiles  show. 

•  ^Vilxjams.  So  you  want  me  to  constitute  myself  an  intelligence 
u  and  report  upon  myself  to  the  committee? 

lator  Wolcott.  I  want  to  know.  You  have  mentioned  the 
°mic  League,  of  Boston;  you  say  you  get  contributions  from 
'fc  who  are  interested — like  the  captain  of  the  Army  whom  you 
■  of — and  you  get  a  fee  or  stipend  from  such  meetings  as  that 
1  Was  held  in  Chicago.    Now,  is  there  a  regular  source? 

•  ^Villiams.  No?  it  is  a  very  irregular  source.  The  most  regular 
ne  is  from  a  certain  pamphlet  called  "  The  Bolsheviks  and  the 
jts,"'  from  which  I  think  I  get  one-half  a  cent  a  copv  for  everv 
nat  is  sold. 

Mttor  Wolcott.  That  is  from  the  sale  of  your  writings. 

'•  ^Villiams.  Then  I  have  a  certain  income  from  articles  I  have 

en  for  the  New  Republic,  Nation,  etc. 

lator  Wolcott.  You  get  paid  for  the  articles  you  write,  gen- 


7  speaking? 

•     VVTTT,TAM1 


illiams.  Yes. 

a  tor  Wolcott.  Is  there  anv  other  organization  that  supplies 
•»«i  funds? 
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Mr.  Williams.  None  at  all. 

Senator  Wolcott.  The  Boston  Economic  League  has.  has  it  not! 

Mr.  Williams.  No  :  that  is  merely  a  fee.  We  had  a  Russian  night 
up  there  in  which  Mr.  Mansfield,  of  the  Russian- American  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  Mr.  Thacher  and  Mr.  Olgin  and  myself  wen 
invited — a  symposium. 

Senator  Wolcott.  It  is  not  a  regular  salary  they  give  yon  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  am  asking  you  these  questions  not  out  of  any 
idle  curiosity.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  find  out  how  any 
propaganda,  if  there  is  any  such,  is  supported,  and  the  sources  from 
which  any  funds  for  its  support  may  come. 

Mr.  Williams.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  has  not  been  one  cent  ever 
arrived  in  America  from  Bussia  for  propaganda  purposes*  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Nuorteva  received  $10,000  from  a  Finnish  source, 
that  probably  came  ultimately  back  from  Moscow,  which  was  sent 
here  and  which  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Naval  Intelligence,  sad 
then  went  under  control  of  Secretary  Polk.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  has  or  has  not  decided  that  Mi*.  Nuorteva  can  have  that  $10,000: 
but  if  there  is  any  question  of  Bolshevik  propaganda  in  Amelia 
he  is  the  man  who  knows  about  it  and  can  give  you  an  account  and 
he  is  the  man  I  think  you  ought  to  hear  before  the  committee,  if  Ij 
may  presume  to  make  any  suggestion. 

On  the  other  hand,  may  I  ask  if  the  scope  of  the  hearing  was  art 
to  take  in  all  political  parties  and  what  they  are  doing  for  propa- 
ganda in  America  ?  We  know  that  there  exists  a  tremendous  propa- 
ganda  

Senator  Wolcott.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  resolution  here? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

* 

Senator  Wolcott.  I  do  not  recollect  that  the  resolution  is  that 
broad. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  believe  that  it  is  as  broad  as  that.  What  a  grot 
section  of  the  American  public  are  interested  in  knowing  is,  whit 
are  the  sources  of  the  propaganda  funds  that  have  been  used  so 
largely  toward  stirring  up  intervention  in  Russia,  which  everybody 
now  believes  has  become  such  a  futile  thing  and  such  a  fiasco. 

Senator  Wolcott.  That  certainly  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  reso- 
lution. Mv  idea  is  that  the  resolution  covers  Bolshevism  and  any 
propaganda  that  might  be  carried  on  in  this  country  in  its  favor. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  understood  that  the  resolution  was  so  worded  that 
it  says,  "  any  political  group  in  Russia  that  is  agitating  in  America." 

Senator  Wolcott.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  broad  as  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  may  be  wrong  on  that :  but  while  you  are  speak 
ing  of  the  propaganda  funds — has  anyone  here  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion? May  I  iust  say  again  that  your  investigation,  if  it  goes  down 
to  the  root,  will  probably  find  thai  $10,000  has  been  sent  to  America 
for  an  information  bureau  to  state  the  facts  about  Russia  and  Fin- 
land ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  the  country  are  very  mwk 
interested  in  knowing  about  whence  the  so-called  Russian  inform 
tion  bureau,  which  has  conducted  a  tremendous  propaganda  on  A* 
other  side,  derives  its  funds,  and  how  it  expends  its  funds,  and  wfcl 
are  its  agents;  and  there  is  a  demand  in  certain  parts  of  the  courtf 
to  know  whence  those  funds  are  forthcoming  and  for  what  prop* 
they  are  being  issued. 
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[r.  Humes.  Do  yon  know  whether  or  not  any  of  the — I  think  it 
— 2,000,000  rubles  that  was  appropriated  for  propaganda  pur- 
3S  was  expended  in  this  country? 

[r.  Williams.  The  2,000,000  rubles  were  voted  in  1917  and  the 
^national  Propaganda  Bureau  was  established,  of  which  Rein- 
n  was  made  the  head.  They  published,  with  those  2,000,000 
les,  three  pamphlets  in  French  and  English.  They  are  pamphlets 
ch  explain  the  situation  in  Russia.  I  do  not  know  of  but  one  of 
se  pamphlets  ever  coming  to  America.  Of  those  2,000,000  rubles, 
>  per  cent — I  have  worked  it  out  to  a  figure — were  spent  upon  lit- 
ture  in  the  languages  of  the  German  and  Austin-Hungarian  Em- 
?s.  The  theory  of  the  Soviets'  propaganda  was  this:  "A  relentless 
•fare  we  will  wage  against  those  who  wage  a  warfare  against 
'  They  waged  warfare  only  against  those  attacking  them.  The 
paganda  was  concentrated  against  Germany  and  Austro-Hun- 
y.  They  have  tried  to  get  some  into  France  and  England,  because 
se  countries  were  leading  the  attack  upon  the  soviet  government. 
»re  has  never  been  any  particular  attempt  to  get  propaganda  into 
erica  because  the  soviet  government  regarded  America  as  not 
ntaining  any  great  threat  against  them.  They  realize  that  Amer- 
has  taken  an  attitude  of  fairness  and  tolerance,  on  the  whole. 
»refore  they  have  exempted  her  from  the  scope  of  their  propa- 
da. 

>f  course  you  know,  Senator  Wolcott  and  Mr.  Humes,  that  it  is 
(1  to  distinguish  between  a  propaganda  bureau  and  an  information 
eau.  I  was  specificallv  told  that  if  the  Russian  soviet  govern- 
lt  should  ever  establish  a  revolutionary  information  bureau  in 
erica  it  should  not  in  any  way  voice  the  idea  of  any  Russian  po- 
*al  party,  but  that  it  should  explain  exactly  the  constructive  and 
itive  work  that  is  going  on  in  Russia  under  these  circumstances. 
•  that  reason  they  prepared  in  Russia  a  great  moving-picture  reel, 
ich  all  the  artists  of  the  Moscow  Arts  Theater  cooperated  in 
ducing.  and  it  is  a  very  beautiful  and  a  very  interesting  thing. 
?hows  the  backgrounds  of  Russian  life.  The  Military  Informa- 
i  Bureau  has  also  two  reels  showing  what  is  going  on  in  Russia 
»\  the  building  of  railroad  stations  and  the  drilling  of  the  new 
rv,  and  the  various  undertakings  of  the  cooperative  societies. 
Ir.  Humes.  I  think  we  discussed  those  railroad  stations  on  Satur- 
,  did  we  not?  I  have  forgotten  whether  they  were  under  discus- 
i  while  you  were  on  the  stand  or  whether  it  was  with  one  of  the 
er  witnesses. 

Ir.  Williams.  Probably  some  other  witness.    I  do  not  remember. 
fr.  Humes.  One  of  those  railroad  stations  is  in  Moscow,  is  it  not? 
fr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  about  the  details  of  the  film. 
fr.  Humes.  You  have  not  seen  it  ?    You  do  not  know  what  is  on 
t  subject? 

Ir.  Williams.  I  know  that  there  are  films  of  that  sort. 
Ir.  Humes.  If  it  is  the  Moscow  railroad  station  on  that  film,  it  is 
v  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was  in  when  the  great  war  broke 
.  is  it  not? 

Ir.  Williams.  Yes ;  if  that  is  the  case ;  probably. 
Senator  Wolcott.  Are  there  any  other  questions?    Mr.  Williams, 
you  want  to  say  anything  further  ? 

85728—19 44 
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Mr.  Williams.  I  think  that  I  have  said  about  everything  that 

is  in  my  mind.    The  only  thing  is,  if  I  can  enter  a  plea 

Senator  Wolcott.  You  are  not  on  trial,  you  know.  • 
Mr.  Williams.  Well,  if  I  could  enter  a  plea  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  it  would  be  a  plea  that  at  this  time — I  can  imagine,  for 
example,  in  England  during  the  French  Revolution  a  committee 
listening  to  all  the  reports  upon  the  situation  in  France  at  that  tune, 
and  I  can  imagine  the  difficulties  of  them  making  any  final  decision, 
making  any  final  report,  upon  the  situation,  and  I  know  what  a  ter- 
rible judicial  responsibility  they  had.  We  know  that  100  years 
after  that  event  happened,  at  this  time,  we  regard  it  as  a  momentous 
and  tremendous  event  in  history  which  has  had,  despite  its  cruelties 
and  brutalities,  a  great  effect,  and  conferred  a  great  blessing  upon 
human  society.  Most  of  the  committees  in  London  at  that  time  would 
have  pronounced  it  as  being  a  good  deal  of  an  orgy  of  violence  and 
bloodshed.    I  hope  that  this  committee  will  hear  enough  witnesses  to 

Sit  a  different  interpretation  of  the  events  that  have  gone  on  in 
ussia,  and  so  that  our  country  will  not  have,'50  years  from  now.  to 
be  shamefaced,  or  have  to  apologize,  for  a  judgment  upon  the  Russian 
revolution  which  was  a  judgment  made  upon  the  appearance,  upon 
the  sounds  and  externals,  and  which  was  not  a  right  judgment,  or 
was  a  judgment  that  missed  the  real  spirit  and  the  real  ideal  of  the 
Russian  revolution.  That  is  all.  I  only  hope  that  the  Senators  will 
some  way  or  other  find  it  possible  to  call  some  of  these  witnesses  that 
we  have  asked  for. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Assuming  that  this  committee  should  make  some 
kind  of  a  finding,  I  am  afraid  that  your  estimate  is  much  higher  of 
the  historical  value  of  it  than  50  years  from  now  it  will  probably 
have.  I  rather  think  that  50  vears  from  now  whatever  this  committee 
may  find  will  have  been  forgotten. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  know,  Senator,  but  it  is  of  tremendous  conse- 
quence at  the  present  time,  when  the  American  people  are  hearing 
stories  on  one  side  and  then  hearing  stories  on  the  other  side.  They 
do  not  hear  the  judgment  of  men  who  have  heard  all  the  stories  from 
all  the  sources,  so  that  any  judicial  utterance  which  you  would  make 
upon  the  situation  in  Russia  at  the  present  time  would  be  of  tre- 
mendous value  in  setting  their  minds  aright.  Then  we  could  take 
some  definite  action  to  some  definite  purpose:  because  we  are  faced 
not  with  a  theory  but  with  a  set  of  facts,  and  the  facts  at  the  present 
time  are  that  intervention  has  boon  declared  out  of  court. 

T  have  heard  no  reference  to  what  is  being  prepared  for  Russia  ir. 
various  ways,  but  I  think,  on  the  whole,  most  people  in  this  country 
think  that  intervention  has  been  declared  a  failure. 

The  second  suggestion  made  is  to  draw  a  sort  of  cordon  aroiunl 
Russia  and  hold  her.  as  it  were,  incommunicado,  and  slowly  tighten 
the  strangle  hold  on  her  until  she  will  have  to  give  up. 

Senator  Wolcott.  This  committee  is  certainly  not  inquiring  into 
the  proper  thing  to  do  with  Russia. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  was  only  hoping  that  we  could  get  the  truth  about 
Russia  so  that  the  people  who  did  not  want  either  one  of  these  poli- 
cies might  have  the  material  at  hand  so  that  they  could  determine  on 
another  policv. 
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Senator  Wolcott.  But  if  there  is  anything  further  you  want  to 
iy  about  conditions  in  Russia  under  the  soviet  rule,  we  will  be  glad 
>  haveyou  go  ahead  and  do  so. 

Mr.  Williams.  No  ;  I  think.  Senator,  that  I  have  given  most  of  my 
iews.  and  I  will  just  submit  to  you  some  of  these  printed  papers, 
hich  you  can  use  or  not  use,  as  you  choose. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Pick  out  from  your  files  what  you  want  and 
and  them  over  to  Mr.  Humes.  These  articles  from  the  New  York 
»rorld  you  want,  I  take  it. 

Senator  Overman  does  not  know  when  he  wants  to  call  the  subcom- 
iit tee  again? 

Mr.  Humes.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wolcott.  We  will  now  stand  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call 
f  the  chairman. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned, 
ibject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  XABCH  5,  1919. 


United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  D.  V. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at 
10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  226,  'Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Lee 
S.  Overman  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Overman  (chairman),  Nelson,  and  Sterling. 

On  March  3,  1919,  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  following  resolution 
(S.  Res.  469),  which  had  been  submitted  by  Mr.  Overman  on  Febru- 
ary 26, 1919,  and  on  February  27  reported,  without  amendment,  from 
the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of 
the  Senate: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  conducting,  by  subcommittee, 
under  resolutions  of  the  Senate  numbered  three  hundred  and  seven  and  four 
hundred  and  thirty-six,  investigations  of  German  propaganda  and  Bolshevik 
propaganda,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  continue  said 
investigations  until  the  expiration  of  one  calendar  week  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress ;  to  sit  in  Washington  or 
elsewhere  during  the  period  between  the  end  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  and  thereafter  during  the  sessions 
or  recesses  of  the  Senate,  and  to  report  In  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-sixth 
Congress;  and  the  authority  for  the  incurring  and  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  said  investigations,  whether  incurred  in  Washington  or  elsewhere,  is  hereby 
extended  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

Senator  OvER3f  ax.  Miss  Beatty,  are  you  ready  to  go  on  now  % 
Miss  Beatty.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MISS  BESSIE  BEATTY. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  do  you  live,  Miss  Beatty? 

Miss  Beatty.  In  New  "York;  132  East  Nineteenth  Street.  I  am 
from  San  Francisco  originally. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  New  York,  and  what  is 
your  business  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  am  editor  of  McCall's  Magazine.  I  have  resided 
in  New  York  since  August  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  is  my  understanding  that  during  the  last  few  years 
you  have  spent  some  time  in  Russia.  During  wnat  period  of  time 
were  you  in  Russia  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  went  to  Russia  in  the  spring  of  1917,  leaving  San 
Francisco  on  the  2d  of  April,  and  I  came  Dack  in  February. 
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Mr.  Humes.  That  is  February,  1918? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  assume  that  you  mean  that  you  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try in  February? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  you  leave  Russia  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  left  on  the  26th  of  January,  immediately  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  constituent  assembly. 

Senator  Overman.  You  do  not  mean  last  January? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes;  January,  1918. 

Senator  Overman.  Immediately  after  what? 

Miss  Beatty.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  constituent  assembly. 

Mr.  Humes.  Bv  what  route  did  vou  leave  Russia? 

Miss  Beatty.  By  way  of  Finland,  and  then  through  Sweden  and 
Norway. 

Mr.  Humes.  By  what  way  did  you  enter  Russia? 

Miss  Beatty.  By  Siberia. 

Mr.  Humes.  By  way  of  Vladivostok? 

Miss  Beatty.  No;  by  Harbin,  through  Korea. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  in  Russia  for  eight  months,  then,  prac- 
tically? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  vou  arrive,  with  reference  to  the  March 
revolution  of  1917  ?    It  was  after  that  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes;  it  was  after  that.  I  arrived  early  in  June.  I 
think  it  was  the  3d  or  4th  of  June  that  I  reached  Petrograd. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  you  were  there  only  between  six  and  seven 
months? 

Miss  Beatty.  No:  T  was  there  eight  months. 

Mr.  Humes.  If  vou  arrived  earlv  in  June  and  left  on  the  22d  of 

January 

Miss  Beatty.  1  arrived  during  the  first  week  of  June  and  left  the 
end  of  January.  That  is  eight  months,  is  it  not?  June,  July,  Au- 
gust, September.  October,  November,  December,  and  January;  eight 
months;  yes. 

Mr.  IIimes.  Now.  during  your  time  in  Russia  what  localities  di»l 
you  visit? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  lived  in  the  war  hotel  in  Petrograd.  That  was 
the  Astoria,  the  military  hotel.  I  kept  my  room  there  for  eight 
months.  1  went  across  Siberia  first  of  all.:  and  then  I  went  to  Mos- 
cow and  down  the  Volga  River  to  Nijni  Novgorod  in  the  summer 
time.  1  spent  two  weeks  on  the  Russian  front,  part  of  the  time  in 
the  trenches  with  the  regular  Russian  Armv. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  say  you  went  down  the  river  to  that  place— 
what  is  it  called? 

Miss  Beatty.  No.  I  went  to  Dvinsk:  to  what  they  called  the  west- 
ern front. 

Senator  Nelson.  On  the  western  front? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes.  From  there  I  went  to  Maladetschna,  where 
i  he  woman's  regiment  was  stationed,  and  was  in  barracks  with  them 
tor  nearly  a  week. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  the  situation  in  Russia  when  you  arrived 
there  i    Economically,  from  the  standpoint  of  government,  and  fro* 
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the  standpoint  of  military  rule,  military  control,  the  question  of 
terrorism,  disorder,  what  was  the  general  situation  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  The  general  situation  was  pretty  bad.  The  country 
was,  of  course,  economically  broken  down.  It  had  been  broken  down 
by  more  than  three  years  of  war  and  the  further  breaking  down  that 
goes' with  revolution.  I  believe  that  50  per  cent  of  the  rolling  stock 
of  the  railroads  was  out  of  commission  at  the  time  of  the  March 
revolution,  and,  of  course,  that  made  things  very  bad.  Kerensky  was 
the  head  of  the  ministry,  the  premier,  and  there  were  daily  clashes 
in  the  cabinet,  with  men  resigning  and  new  men  coming  in  all  the 
time. 

From  the  military  standpoint,  the  country  was  in  a  very  bad  way. 
The  day  I  arrived  they  tried  to  have  a  patriotic  demonstration  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  Russia  in  the  war,  but  it  was  a  total  failure. 
The  Russians  had  made  up  their  minds  that  they  were  not  going  to 
fight,  even  as  early  as  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  this  in  Petrograd  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes;  in  Petrograd. 

Senator  Sterling.  This  demonstration  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes;  just  in  front  of  the  war  hotel,  where  I  stayed. 
This  was  the  day  I  arrived. 

Senator  Sterling.  This  was  in  June,  1918? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes;  about  June  4. 

Senator  Sterling.  June,  1917, 1  mean. 

Miss  Beatty.  1917;  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  at  that  hotel? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  stayed  there  eight  months — kept  my  room  there  all 
the  time  I  was  in  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  did  you  get  the  chance  to  go  to  these  fronts 
that  you  speak  of? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  went  in  and  out.  I  went  to  the  front  and  came 
back  to  Petrograd,  and  I  went  to  Moscow  and  came  back  to  Petro- 
grad. Petrograd  was  the  center  of  everything.  It  was  the  seat  of  all 
these  changing  governments,  so  we  made  it  our  headquarters. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  spoke  about  Dvinsk.    Where  is  that? 

Miss  Beatty.  It  is  on  the  western  front — to  the  west. 

Senator  Nelson.  On  the  border  of  Poland,  is  it  not? 

Miss  Beatty.  No;  it  is  to  the  side  of  the  border  of  Poland. 
Vilna  was  the  nearest  point  on  the  front  in  Poland.  That  had  been 
taken  by  the  Germans;  was  held  by  the  Germans  at  this  time. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  this  Russian  regiment  of  women  you 
speak  of  the  famous  so-called  Battalion  of  Death? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  There  was  a  lady  here — what  was  her  name? 

Miss  Beatty.  Botchkareva.  She  was  the  commander  of  the  regi- 
ment. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  she  the  same  lady  that  came  to  this 
country  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Overman.  Have  you  heard  that,  she  had  been  killed  since 
she  was  over  here;  that  she  had  gone  back  to  Russia  and  had  been 
killed? 

Miss  Beatty.  No. 
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Senator  Overman.  I  heard  that  she  had  been. 

Miss  Beattt.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  the  other  name  that  she  was  called 
by? 

Miss  Beattt.  They  called  her  the  natchalnik,  which  means  com- 
mander. 

Senator  Overman.  This  is  outside  of  the  question,  but  let  me  ask 
you,  did  these  women  as  soldiers  fight  pretty  well  ? 

Miss  Beattt.  Very,  from  all  accounts.  I  visited  the  hospital 
after  the  battle.  I  saw  a  great  many  of  them  in  the  hospital  who 
had  been  wounded,  and  everybody  said  they  fought  very  well.  #  One 
of  the  girls  I  knew  there  was  only  16.  She  was  wounded  in  16 
places,  and  died  of  her  wounds  in  the  hospital. 

Senator  Stebling.  How  were  they  equipped  ?  How  did  that  regi- 
ment seem  to  be  equipped  with  arms  ? 

Miss  Beattt.  They  were  equipped  just  as  the  men  were.  The 
equipment  was  very  slow  in  coming.  I  was  in  barracks  when  the? 
expected  to  get  away,  and  each  day  the  equipment  was  delavei 
The  whole  thing  was  an  adventure,  and  was  based  on  an  entirely  false 
premise.  The  women  thought  that  by  shaming  the  Russian  men 
they  could  make  them  fight.  They  failed  to  understand  that  the 
men  had  a  philosophy  underneath  their  refusal  to  fight.  They 
said,  "  Why  should  we  fight  our  brothel's  in  Germany  ?  They  were 
whipped  into  the  trenches  by  their  ruler,  the  Kaiser,  just  as  we  were 
whipped  into  the  trenches  by  our  ruler,  the  Czar.  Let  them  make  a 
revolution,  as  we  have  done,  and  then  we  will  all  live  peaceably  to- 
gether." That  was  the  point  of  view  they  had.  It  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  cowardice;  it  was  just  a  difference  of  philosophy. 

Senator  Sterling.  From  what  kind  of  philosophy  and  what  kind 
of  an  organization  did  that  point  of  view  emanate  s  What  class  of 
people  were  they,  socialists? 

Miss  Beatty.  You  see,  in  Russia  practically  everyone  is  a  social- 
ist. You  have  probably  heard  of  the  constituent  assembly.  In  the 
constituent  assembly  the  men  were  as  far  apart  as  the  North  Pole 
and  the  South  Pole,  but  everybody  was  a  socialist.  Except  for  the 
little  group  of  people  at  the  top^  they  are  all  socialists.  The  question 
is  simply  what  kind  of  socialist  you  are,  rather  than  whether  or  not 
you  are  a  socialist. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  all  were  in  favor,  apparently,  of  a  con- 
stituent assembly,  were  they  not;  that  is,  all  in  the  Duma,  anyhow. 
including  the  strong  or  radical  socialists  in  the  Duma,  were  in  favor 
of  a  constituent  assembly  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes.  The  disagreement  about  the  constituent  as- 
sembly came  always  with  the  people  in  power.  Kerensky  was  afraid 
to  call  a  constituent  assembly  because  he  was  afraid  he  would  lose 
power;  and  at  that  time  the  left  wing,  the  group  led  by  Trotsky 
and  Lenine 

Senator  Sterling.  Those  were  the  radical  socialists! 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes:  they  always  speak  of  them  over  there  as  tta 
right  and  the  left,  you  know. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Miss  Beatty.  The  left  wing  was  always  asking  for  a  constituent 
assembly,  and  it  was  put  off  from  day  to  day.    The  group  in  powv 
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ilways  thought  they  had  the  power,  and  the  thing  to  do  was  to  defer 
he  constituent  assembly,  because  they  did  not  know  how  the  dele- 
gates would  act. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  not  the  Duma  in  session  under  the  Kerensky 
rovernment?    Is  not  that  the  legislative  body  of  Russia? 

Miss  Beattt.  The  Duma  was  the  so-called  legislative  body  of 
Russia  during  the  Czar's  regime,  and,  I  think,  for  a  certain  period 
;fter  the  March  revolution. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes.    What  dissolved  that  ? 

Miss  Beattt.  The  Duma  was  dissolved  because 

Senator  Nelson.  By  whom  ? 

Miss  Beattt.  By  the  soviet;  at  least,  virtually  by  the  soviet. 

Senator  Nelson.  Not  by  the  Kerensky  government? 

Miss  Beattt.  Well,  it  is  difficult  to'sav  what  was  the  Kerenskv 
government  and  what  was  not.  The  soviet  was  the  council  that  was 
formed  immediately  with  the  March  revolution,  and  there  were  in 
he  soviet  various  elements.  There  was  a  left  wing  and  a  right 
ring,  all  struggling  for  power.  As  the  left  wing  dominated  more 
tnd^  more,  they  demanded  more  and  more  the  representation  of  the 
adical  group  in  the  cabinet,  and  they  said  that  the  Duma  was  a 
epresentation  of  the  old  Czar  order  and  not  of  the  new  revolutionary 
>rder. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  the  contention  of  the  Trotsky  and 
-lenine  crowd  ? 

Miss  Beattt.  It  was  pretty  much  the  contention  of  thegroups  that 
rere  more  to  the  right,  too.  I  mean,  it  was  not  only  Trotsky  and 
jenine  who  felt  that  the  Duma  was  not  representative.  The  Duma 
ras  acceptable  to  the  Czar. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  understand.  There  was  no  soviet  gov- 
rnmefnt  organized  there  until  Lenine  and  Trotsky  came  into  power 
,nd  conducted  their  revolution.  You  speak  about  a  soviet  govern- 
lent.  I  do  not  understand — I  never  heard — that  Kerensky  organ- 
zed  a  soviet  government. 

Miss  Beattt.  Let  me  explain  that  to  you.  Perhaps  I  can  make  it  a 
ittle  bit  clearer. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  think  that  it  requires  explanation. 

Miss  Beattt.  It  seems  to,  Senator  Nelson.  You  see,  "soviet"  is 
fie  Russian  word  for  council,  meaning  merely  a  meeting,  and  the 
oviet  of  soldiers  and  workmen  was  formed  immediately  upon  the 
larch  revolution,  and  that  organizaton  acted  as  a  body  of  pressure 
n  whatever  government  was  in  power.  Nowt,  the  soviet  did  not 
ike  over  the  government  until  the  November  revolution,  but  the 
oviet  was,  nevertheless,  in  existence  from  the  very  beginning.  The 
aft  wing  in  the  soviet  advocated  that  the  soviet  should  take  control 
f  the  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  was  no  soviet  government  until  the  Novem- 
ber revolution? 

Miss  Beattt.  There  was  a  soviet  in  existence  all  the  time,  but  the 
oviet  did  not  take  over  the  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  No. 

Miss  Beattt.  Until  the  November  revolution. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  it  was  really  the  council  until  that  time? 

Miss  Beattt.  Yes. 
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Senator  Nelson.  And  that  soviet  that  you  speak  of,  that  wis  ii 
existence,  was  simply  a  local  soviet  in  Petrograd? 

Miss  Beatty.  No 

Senator  Nelson.  It  was  not  the  soviet  composed,  as  the  subsequent 
revolutionary  government  attempted  to  create  it,  of  representatives 
from  local  Soviets  throughout  Russia. 

Miss  Beatty.  No;  you  are  just  a  little  bit  wrong  about  that, Sen* 
ator  Nelson.  It  was  the  soviet  of  all  of  Russia.  You  see^  thm 
were  two  Soviets,  the  Petrograd  soviet,  which  was  a  local  affair,  and 
this  national  soviet,  which  met  from  time  to  time.  This  was  the 
representative  body  of  all  of  the  Soviets  of  all  of  the  country,  and 
had  its  effect  on  the  government;  just  as  the  Republican  Party  here, 
though  it  is  not  running  the  government,  nevertheless  affects  the 
government. 

Senator  Overman.  How  long  after  Lenine  and  Trotsky  took  charge 
of  affairs  were  you  there? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  was  there  for  about  three  months  after  LeniM 
and  Trotsky  came  into  power;  not  long  enough,  of  course,  tola 
able  to  pass  upon  the  things  that  have  happened  recently,  but  looj 
enough  to  know  something  of  the  men,  and  to  try  to  find  out  whit 
they  were  working  toward. 

Senator  Overman.  Then  you  were  not  there  during  what  the  wit- 
nesses call  the  reign  of  terror? 

Miss  Beatty.  No;  the  reign  of  terror  did  not  begin  until  the  revo- 
lution was  nearly  a  year  old.  The  reign  of  terror  did  not  retDr 
begin  until  after  allied  intervention.  The  first  note  of  the  reign* 
terror  that  I  ever  heard  sounded  was  at  a  convention  of  railwif 
men  in  Petrograd,  when  Nikolas  Tchaikowsky,  at  one  time  41 
leader  of  the  peasants,  got  up  in  the  meeting  and  made  an  attack 
against  the  Bolsheviks.  He  said,  "  We  know  how  to  fight  tyrantt 
We  have  used  the  red  terror  against  the  tyrants  in  the  past,  ui 
we  will  use  it  again."  That  was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  "terror 
threatened.  There  were  vague  rumors  about,  everywhere.  Peopk 
were  talking  of  terror.  One  of  the  men  among  the  soviet  let&w 
I  went  to  one  day  when  there  was  this  rumor  about  the  term 
around — he  was  a  man  whom  I  knew  quite  well,  whom  I  had  con* 
to  know  quite  well  through  going  to  the  meetings  of  the  soviet- 
and  I  said,  "  Surely,  there  is  going  to  be  no  red  terror  here.  Surety 
the  world  has  advanced  too  far  since  the  French  Revolution  to  penal 
of  that.  You  are  not  going  to  restore  the  death  penalty,  are  youl 
He  said,  "  No ;  wye  will  never  restore  the  death  penalty."  And  thai 
he  added,  "  Unless  we  have  to  restore  it  for  traitors  in  our  on 
ranks:  and  what  can  you  do  with  a  man  who  is  a  traitor  in  your  on 
ranks  ?  "  Since  that  time  those  men  have  instituted  the  red  ternr? 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  find  out  what  drove  them  tl 
the  red  terror. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  a  socialist? 

Miss  Beatty.  No.    The  only  political- 

Senator  Nelson.  Arc  you  affiliated  with  any  section  of  the  90ciit 
ists? 

Miss  Beatty.  No.  The  only  political  affiliation  I  ever  have  \ai 
was  in  1918,  when  I  took  the  stump  in  California  for  Preside* 
Wilson. 
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nator  Nelson.  No;  what  are  your  sympathies  now  and  your 
ical  affiliations?     Are  you  a  socialist  at  heart? 
iss  Beatty.  It  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  a  socialist.    I  have 
a  social  worker. 

nator  Nelson.  You  ought  to  know,  because  you  have  described, 
>u  say,  all  these  Russian  socialists. 

ss  Beatty.  There  are  40  degrees  of  socialists  in  Russia  alone — 
tfferent  degrees. 

nator  Nelson.  Are  you  a  socialist,  and  what  is  your  degree? 
ss  Beatty.  What  is  vour  definition  of  a  socialist,  and  then  I 
answer  you? 

nator  Nelson.  No:  you  define  it  yourself. 

ss  Beatty.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am,  and  then  perhaps  you 
lecide  whether  I  am  a  socialist.    As  I  say,  I  have  never  affiliated 
any  group  politically  except  this  group  that  helped  to  elect 
ident  Wilson. 

nator  Nelson.  You  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Wilson  was 
?d  by  a  group  of  socialists?  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  Presi- 
Wilson  was  elected  by  a  group  of  socialists? 

ss  Beattjt.  No;  the  group  I  affiliated  with  in  California  was 

nator  Nelson.  Oh,  never  mind  what  vou  were  affiliated  with. 

ss  BeaIty.  Senator  Nelson,  I  shall  have  to  insist  upon  answer- 

our  question  in  my  own  way. 

nator  Nelson.  Tell  us  what  you  are. 

ss  Beatty.  The  group  with  which  I  was  affiliated  in  California 

t  group  of  women  in  the  College  Equal  Suffrage  League  of  Non- 

san  Women,  who  went  out  to  help  elect  President  Wilson  at  the 

Section.    That  is  the  only  group  with  which  I  have  ever  been 

icallv  affiliated. 

nator  Nelson.  That  was  a  woman-suffrage  association? 

ss  Beatty.  Yes. 

nator  Nelson.  Do  vou  belong  to  what  we  call  the  picket  club, 

ss  Beatty.  No:  I  do  not.  I  want  to  trv  to  tell  vou  what  I  am. 
12  years  I  have  done  social-service  work  of  different  kinds;  and 
u  have  ever  been  a  social-service  worker  you  have  a  great  pas- 
in  your  heart  to  do  away  with  poverty,  and  you  feel  that  every 

born  into  the  world  should  get  an  education,  have  enough  milk, 
ill  that  sort  of  thing. 

lator  Nelson.  Yes;  but  you  know  the  social  end  of  the  Trotsky 
"jenine  government  is  going  to  do  that  job. 
ss  Beatty.  I  do  not  know  just  how  it  is  going  to  be  brought 
:,  but  I  am  interested  in  any  program  which  may  help  to  bring 
about. 

iator  Nelson.  The  soviet  government — tell  us  what  is  the  na- 
jf  that  government  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky? 
iator  Overman.  Have  vou  finished  vour  statement  as  to  what 
ire? 

ss  Beatty.  Yes;  if  Senator  Nelson  is  satisfied,  I  am.    I  do  not 
,  myself,  what  I  am. 
iator  Nelson.  I  have  a  suspicion  that  you  do  not,  yourself, 

it.    I  am  inclined  to  concur  with  vou. 
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Senator  Overman.  Pardon  these  interruptions.  We  do  not  men 
to  be  disrespectful,  at  all. 

Miss  Beatty.  That  is  quite  all  right,  Senator  Overman. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  am  anxious  merely  to  get  your  point  of  view. 

Senator  Overman.  I  want  to  explain  to  you  that  Senator  Nelson 
is  one  of  the  finest  men  in  the  world,  and  he  does  not  mean,  by  \k 
voice  or  manner,  to  be  disrespectful  to  you. 

Miss  Beattt.  I  assume  that  Senator  Nelson  means  no  disrespect 
If  the  Senator  were  disrespectful  it  would  be  the  first  time  that  lay 
man  has  ever  been  disrespectful  to  me. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  I  would  like  to  hear  vou  on  is,  what  voe 
know  about  the  government  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky;  what  their 
propaganda  and  plan  is. 

Miss  Beatty.  Perhaps  if  I  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  the  course  of 
development  of  things  in  Russia,  that  will  help  to  clarify  it  a  Kttk 
I  went  to  Russia  thankful  that  there  had  been  a  revolution,  became 
I  had  been  for  a  long  time  a  student  of  Russian  literature  and  I  knew 
what  the  lives  of  the  masses  of  the  Russian  people  in  the  past  hid 
been.  I  think  that  I  shared  the  feeling  of  most  Americans,  that  it 
was  a  verywonderful  thing  that  Russian  autocracy  had  been  over- 
thrown. When  I  went  there  I  was  very  much  interested  in  whit 
Kerensky  was  trying  to  do;  my  sympathies  were  all  with  him,  and  I 
felt  that  American  influence  should  back  him. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  not  your  sympathies  with  the  men  wbt 
were  trying  to  control,  and  form  a  democratic  form  of  goveramoxt, 
before  Kerensky  came  into  power?  You  said  that  yon  sympathiwl 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  Czar. 

Miss  Beattt.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  As  we  all  did.  But  were  you  not  in  sympathy 
with  those  leaders  of  the  Duma,  like  the  president  of  the  Duma  and 
Miliukov  and  other  able  men,  who  were  in  favor  of  a  democratic 
form  of  government  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  When  I  arrived  these  men  had  already  been  over- 
thrown. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  not  have  sympathy  for  the  others  who 
were  trying  to  form  a  democratic  form  of  government? 

Miss  Beatty.  Of  course.  I  had  sympathy  with  their  efforts.  I  had 
always  had  sympathy  with  the  fight  that  they  were  making.  But 
when  I  got  there  Kodzianko  had  been  overthrown.  Most  of  them 
wanted  a  constitutional  monarchv.  The  people  of  Russia  were  fight- 
ing for  a  democracy.  Kodzianko  and  Miliukov  were  overthrown 
when  I  got  there.  When  I  got  there  the  man  in  power,  was  Kerensky 
himself.  The  people  said,  "We  do  not  want  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy.   We  want  something  more  than  that." 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  Kerensky  having 
ordered  a  relaxation  of  discipline  in  the  army  while  you  were  there* 

Miss  Beatty.  The  relaxation  of  discipline  in  the  army  came  im- 
mediately with  the  overthrow  of  the  Czar. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  did  not  Kerenskv  issue  some  order  under 
which  it  was  understood  that  the  enlisted  man  was  not  to  show  atj 
particular  respect  to  this  superior? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Or  to  salute  him  ? 
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Miss  Beatty.  What  they  call  Prikaz  No.  1  was  the  order  which 
.bolished  saluting  and  many  of  the  regulations  for  the  soldiers. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  you  in  sympathy  with  that  extreme  view 
>f  army  discipline? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  was  in  sympathy  with  the  abolition  of  the  death 
tenalty,  because  I  have  always  been  in  sympathy  with  that. 

Senator  Nemon.  Did  you  have  any  sympathy  with  the  extreme 
-iew  that  the  enlisted  man  should  not  be  required  to  salute  or  pay 
>roper  respect  to  his  superior  officer  ? 

Miss  Beattt.  I  was  in  sympathy  with  Kerensky's  attitude  on  that. 
This  was  the  situation.  They  had  all  said,  "The  Czar  is  gone,  and 
re  do  not  have  to  do  this/'  I  mean  that  it  was  not  Kerensky  that 
reated  the  lack  of  discipline.  The  lack  of  discipline  already  existed. 
t  was  a  question  of  trying  to  get  the  Russian  soldiers  to  realize  that 
hough  this  change  had  come,  there  was  still  need  for  responsibility 
mong  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  not  that  disrespect  for  authority  and  sem- 
blance of  authority  create  havoc  in  the  army  and  tend  to  hasten  the 
lissolution  of  the  army  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  No;  that  came  after  the  dissolution  had  alreadv 
aken  place. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  mean  after  the  revolution  had  taken  place? 

Miss  Beattt.  Yes;  and  I  say  that  the  soldiers  said,  "We  do  not 
vant  to  fight  any  more." 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  it  not  intensified  by  Kerensky's  decrees 
ater  on? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  do  not  feel  so.    It  may  have  been. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  know  that  to  be  the  view  of  a  great  many  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  think  those  people  understand 
he  Russian  situation.  I  do  not  think  they  realize  that  the  masses 
vere  rushing  along  so  fast  that  no  leader  could  hold  his  power  who 
lid  not  make  concessions  to  them.  For  instance,  the  armv  itself 
nade  q.  certain  effort  not  to  break  down  discipline,  but  after.it  had 
rone  on  there  was  a  complete  breakdown  as  soon  as  the  revolution 
•ame.  These  men  said,  "\Vhy  should  we  fight?  What  is  the  use  of 
Teedom  to  a  man  in  his  grave?  "  and  they  began  gradually  to  have 
lisrespect  for  their  officers.  It  was  an  effort  to  do  something,  to 
rrystalize  them,  to  carry  things  on,  that,  I  think,  made  Kerensky 
lo  that.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  control  his  people  unless  he  did 
hat.  Then  came  the  July  revolution,  and  that  was  the  first  time  the 
bolsheviki  appeared  at  all.  I  had  just  come  back  from  the  front 
vhen  that  took  place. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  distinguish  the  Bolsheviki  from  the  social- 
sts  and  from  the  soviet  council  f 

Miss  Beatty.  No;  the  Bolsheviki  are  the  left  wing  of  the  Soviets. 
[Tiey  are  at  present  the  controlling  element  of  the  Soviets.  They  are 
lot  the  entire  Soviets.  They  are  in  control,  just  as  in  the  last  Con- 
gress the  Democrats  were  the  controlling  element  here-  The  Bolshe- 
riki  now  hold  the  control  in  Russia.  But  at  that  time,  in  July,  they 
lid  not. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  did  they  come  to  be  called  the  Bolshe- 
viki !    What  is  the  origin  of  the  term  ? 
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Miss  Beatty.  The  term  means  simply  "  majority,"  and  it  originated 
in  the  Swiss  conference — about  1903, 1  think — when  there  was  a  split 
in  the  socialist  group.  Some  of  them  went  to  the  philosophy  of 
Lenine  at  that  time,  the  Bolshevik  philosophy  being  merely  the 
shortest  cut  to  socialism. 

Senator  Overman.  While  you  are  an  American  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  yet  in  vour  feelings  vou  are  not  a  partisan  of  the 
Bolsheviki? 

Miss  Beatty.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Overman.  You  are  an  American  citizen? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  You  are  not  a  partisan  in  your  feelings  or  in 
your  sympathies? 

Miss  Beatty.  No.  I  am  merely  an  observer  of  Russian  affairs. 
My  feeling  is  that  we  ought  to  understand  what  produced  the  Bol- 
sheviki ;  what  they  are  trying  to  do:  what  there  is  that  is  good  about 
them  and  what  there  is  that  is  bad. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  are  they  trying  to  do?  Will  you  tell  us 
that?  That  is  what  we  want  to  find  out.  I  mean  this  government 
that  is  now  controlled  by  Lenine  and  Trotsky. 

Miss  Beatty.  Lenine  said.  "  We  have  entered  into  the  transition 
period  which  will  lead  to  socialism."'  He  said.  "  We  have  the  begin- 
nings of  a  socialist  state:  but  you  can  not  avoid  a  transition  period, 
and  we  have  entered  into  that  period/' 

Senator  Nelson.  A  sort  of  purgatory? 

Miss  Beatty.  A  swinging  of  the  pendulum  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. In  the  days  of  autocracy  the  pendulum  was  awav  back  here, 
and  the  people  were  all  oppressed.  When  they  got  freedom,  the 
logical  thing  was  for  the  pendulum  to  swing  to  the  other  extreme. 
The  course  of  all  social  progress  is  in  an  attempt  to  get  here  ami 
got  there,  and  you  try  to  go  farther  than  you  can  go. 

Senator  Overman.  Vou  go  to  the  other  extreme  in  trying  to  «zet 
to  the  middle? 

Miss  Beatti*.  Yes:  exactly. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  plan  of  government  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Their  plan  of  government  is  just  a  national  counril 
based  upon  representation  of  all  of  the  local  councils. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  more  particularly  their  economic  plan 
and  '  ot  their  political  scheme. 

Mi.-s  Heatty.  Their  economic  plan  i>  control  of  industry  ami 
socialization  of  land.  Those  are  the  two  chief  ideas.  The  plan  wa* 
»o  lmvc  t lit*  lam!  to  the  peasants  and  the  control  of  industries  to  tin* 
workers. 

Senator  Xei^ox.  Is  not  their  program  nationalization  of  land? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  all  of  the  land  is  to  belong  to  the  state? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Xeuson.  And  that  the  people  who  are  to  till  the  land  arc 
to  he  not  even  tenants,  hut  simply  men  who  occupy  the  land  and  use  as 
much  as  they  occupy  ami  cultivate,  and  no  more? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Xft.son.  And  they  get  no  kind  of  title? 
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Miss  Beatty.  No;  all  of  the  land  goes  into  a  common  land  fund, 
id  that  common  land  fund  is  administered  by  a  local  committee 
Eider  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  committee.  A  man  may  have 
;  much  land  as  he  and  the  members  of  his  family  can  use  without  em- 
loying  any  labor. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  must  not  have  any  hired  help? 

Miss  Beatty.  No.  A  man  can  hold  the  land  as  long  as  he  can 
rork  it.  The  nearest  thing  to  land  tenure  that  there  is  in  Russia  is. 
is  right  to  suggest  who  his  successor  shall  be  on  that  land.  If  he  bc- 
omes  disabled  the  neighbors  work  his  land  for  two  years,  and  be- 
ond  that  time  the  land  goes  back  into  the  common  land  fund,  and 
e  is  put  upon  a  pension,  the  idea  being  that  there  shall  be  no  land  in 
tussia  which  is  nonproductive. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  no  land  in  private  ownership;  that  the 
•easants  should  not  even  own  the  land  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  You  can  have  all  the  land  that  vou  can  use,  but  vou 
ftn  not  use  another  man  on  that  land. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  it  the  idea  that  a  man  should  not  accumulate, 
ut  just  live? 

Miss  Beatty.  Their  idea  is  to  take  the  earning  capacity  out  of 
tonev.  Thev  sav  that  monev  is  just  stored  labor  power.  Thev  sav 
t  present  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  power  in  the  world — the  labor 
ower  and  the  power  of  capital,  which  is  stored  labor  power. 

Senator  Overman.  They  are  against  capital? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  And  against  accumulation? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  And  if  a  man  has  a  family  of  a  dozen  children. 

t  us  sav,  and  thev  work  on  the  farm  and  accumulate  monev,  thev 

»•  »  «  • 

ill  not  allow  them  to  have  that  monev.  Thev  just  want  him  to  exist, 
s  that  the  idea  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  No;  that  is  not  entirely  it.  Thev  say  that  he  can 
ot  make  monev  out  of  his  monev.  Ho  can  do  anvthing  he  likes  with 
,  but  he  can  not  make  his  money  earn  money  for  him. 

Senator  Overman.  The  idea  is  that  it  is  to  go  back  on  the  farm  ( 
•et  us  sav  that  a  man  makes  $1,000  in  a  vear  on  the  farm. 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  What  does  he  do  with  that? 

Mis-i  Beatty.  He  can  buy  food,  and  travel,  and  buv  clothes.  He  can 
lend  his  money  in  any  way  he  chooses,  but  he  can  not  put  it  out  to 
irn  more  monev. 

Senator  Overman.  Outside  of  buying  his  clothes  and  subsistence 
nd  living,  let  us  say  that  the  man  and  his  family  accumulate  on  the 
inn  $1,000.    What  becomes  of  that  thousand  dollars? 

Miss  Beatty.  He  can  keep  that  money  and  use  it  in  any  way  h» 
ikes,  at  any  time,  but  he  can  not  make  that  money  earn  money  for 
liiu.  He  can  not  do  as  we  do.  put  the  money  out  at  interest  and  make 
he  money  earn. 

Senator  Sterling.  Could  he  not  buy  a  horse  and  wagon  and  use 
hem  on  the  farm,  and  thus  make  money? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes;  he  can  do  anything  of  that  sort;  anything  that 
^ill  develop:  anything  that  will  not  interfere  with  the  product  of 
omebody  else.    That  is  the  whole  idea.    The  two  fundamental  things 
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are  that  no  man  shall  eat  who  does  not  work  and  that  no  man  shall 
exploit  any  other  man. 

Senator  Sterling.  He  could  not  lend  the  money  made  on  the  fans 
to  another  man  who  wanted  to  borrow  the  money  to  equip  his  farm? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  believe  not. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  could  not  invest  the  money  in  cattle  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Oh,  yes ;  I  think  he  can. 

Mr.  Humes.  Have  not  all  cattle  been  nationalized ;  and  do  not  the 
laws  of  the  soviet  republic  provide  for  the  nationalization  of  cattle 
and  stock? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  That  had  not  been  done 
up  to  the  time  I  left.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  has  been  done  since 
or  not. 

Senator  Overman.  It  was  testified  to  by  a  lady  who  was  the  wife 
of  a  consul  over  there — or  she  has  given  me  the  idea — that  the  cattle 
were  nationalized.  She  said  that  they  took  all  of  the  cattle  away 
from  her  mother,  who  was  a  widow.  It  seems  that  her  mother  hid 
a  fine  breed  of  imported  cattle — 118  of  them,  I  believe — and  100 
horses.  They  took  them  all  away  from  her  mother  and  gave  her 
a  piece  of  land,  and  left,  perhaps,  one  cow  and  one  horse.  It  would 
seem  their  idea  is  to  nationalize  cattle  and  horses. 

Miss  Beatty.  Of  course,  their  idea  is  as  nearly  as  possible  to  equal- 
ize, pretty  much,  everywhere.  I  mean  that  it  is  their  idea  to  bring 
people  pretty  much  to  the  same  level. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  in  order  to  put  them  on  the  same  level,  they 
just  reverse  the  order  of  things.  They  put  the  laborers  and  the 
peasants  at  the  top. 

Miss  Beatty.  Practically  that.  They  are  lowering  the  10  per  cent 
and  raising  the  level  of  the  90  per  cent. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  favor  that  kind  of  socialism? 

Miss  Beatty.  That  is  also  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  I 
favor  some  sort  of  system 

Senator  Nelson.  No,  no.  Do  you  favor  this  system  of  nationaliz- 
ing land  as  the  Russians  do — as  the  Bolshevik  government  does? 

Miss  Beatty.  If  that  is  a  svstem 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  not  evade  the  question,  now.  Give  us  a  cate- 
gorical answer. 

Mi-s  Beatty.  Senator  Nelson,  vou  see  black  and  white  in  verv 
much  more  distinct  terms  than  I  do.  I  think  the  truth  always  lies 
between  black  and  white,  in  the  gray ;  and  one  can  not  say  ves  or  no 
to  things  of  that  sort.  T  could  not  answer  that  question  truthfully  by 
saying  either  yes  or  no. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  have  a  suspicion,  from  the  way  in  which  you 
evade  my  question,  that  you  are  a  good  deal  of  a  Russian  socialist 
at  heart. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  have  described  this  nationalization  of  the 
land  in  that  process  and  its  results? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  should  think  that  you  could  answer  yes  or  n* 
to  Senator  Nelson's  question  as  to  whether  or  not  you  believe  in  it 

Miss  Beatty.  I  am  perfectly  willing — I  would  iike  to  see  an  expP* 
iment  of  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  work  or  whether  it  wffl 
not  work. 
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Senator'  Sterling.  You  believe  in  it  enough  to  want  to  see  it  tried, 
lo  you? 

Miss  Beattt.  Yes;  in  Russia.  By  that  I  mean  that  that  is  what 
;he  Russian  people 

Senator  Nelson.  Why  do  you  have  such  evil  wishes  for  the  poor 
Russian  people,  that  you  would  like  to  have  this  tried  on  them? 
Would  you  like  to  have  it  tried  on  the  American  people? 

Miss  Beattt.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  Why  would  you  have  the  poor  Russian  people 
try  something  that  you  would  not  advise  Americans  to  try  ? 

Miss  Beattt.  Because  the  Russians  want  it..  As  soon  as  the  Amer- 
icans want  it,  I  shall  be  in  favor  of  their  trying  it.  I  believe  people 
liave  the  right  to  have  what  they  want. 

Senator  Nelson.  Even  brimstone  £ 

Miss  Beattt.  If  they  want  it ;  yes.  I  think  that  that  is  the  theory 
jpon  which  our  democratic  government  is  based. 

Senator  Overman.  What  becomes  of  the  common  loafer  whd  gets 
:he  land  and  will  not  work  it?     What  becomes  of  him? 

Miss  Beattt.  He  can  not  live ;  because  he  has  to  eat,  and  lie  can  not 
»at  if  he  does  not  work.  There  is  no  room  for  the  loafer  at  any 
md  of  the  line  in  Russia.     You  have  to  work  to  eat. 

Senator  Overman.  He  will  starve  unless  he  works  the  land? 

Miss  Beattt.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  under  this  Russian  system  they  call  those 
svho  have  never  worked  before,  who  have  not  had  to  work  because 
hey  have  had  the  means,  or  because  they  occupied  such  stations  in 
life  that  they  did  not  have  to  work — they  are,  according  to  this  Rus- 
sian system ;  I  mean  the  Trotsky  and  the  Lenine  system — the  loafers, 
ind  they  propose  that  they  shall  have  nothing  to  eat  unless  they 
work? 

Miss  Beattt.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  reverse  the  order  of  nature,  then.  The 
loboes  and  the  tramps  are  classed  as  capitalists  over  there,  are  they 
lot? 

Mr.  Humes.  Miss  Beatty,  may  I  correct  a  statement  that  you 
nade? 

Miss  Beatty.  Certainly.    I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  Humes.  Senator  Sterling  asked  you  if  it  would  not  be  possi- 
)le  for  a  man  who  had  accumulated  a  thousand  dollars  to  buy  a  horse 
>r  to  buy  stock.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  of  the  provisions 
>f  the  constitution  of  the  soviet  republic : 

All  forests,  mineral  wealth,  waterpower  and  waterways,  as  well  ns  nil  live 
stock  and  agricultural  implements,  are  declared  national  property. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  under  this  scheme  that  no  man  can  own  a  horse,  no 
nan  can  own  a  cow,  no  man  can  own  live  stock  of  any  kind,  or  a 
)low  or  a  harrow  or  anything  else,  but  he  simply  has  the  use  of  the 
and  itself,  and  he  must  negotiate  with  the  state  in  order  to  secure  the 
lorse  to  work  his  farm  and  the  plow  to  plow  it,  or  the  cattle  for  his 
lomestic  uses?     Is  not  that  a  fact? 

Miss  Beattt.  Just  one  moment.  You  will  recall  that  I  said  that  I 
lid  not  know  whether  the  cattle  had  been  nationalized  or  not,  be- 
cause that  had  happened  after  I  left.' 
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Mr.  Humes.  But  Senator  Sterling  asked  you  about  buying  a 
horse,  and  you  said  yes,  that  he  could  buy  a  horse.  Now,  horses  are 
live  stock,  and  if  they  have  been  nationalized  the  farmer  could  not 
have  a  horse. 

Miss  Beatty.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  you  can  have  it  or  not. 
You  can  have  it  without  buying  it,  in  Russia.  You  can  have  it  by 
needing  it.  I  mean  it  is  for  the  common  good  of  every  one.  With  a 
man's  labor  he  can  buy  or  get — whether  you  call  it  buying  or  not, 
he  can  get — the  things  that  he  needs. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now  we  are  getting  down  to  the  point  that  was  in- 
quired about.  Under  the  application  of  this  form  of  government  in 
Russia,  how  does  a  njan  secure  the  live  stock  that  is  necessary  to  work 
his  farm  ?  How  does  he  secure  the  cattle  that  are  necessary  in  caring 
for  his  property,  or  in  furnishing  meat  and  provisions  for  his  family, 
providing  milk  for  his  children.?  How  is  that  handled  under  this 
system  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Knowing  what  I  know  about  the  rest  of  the  system. 
I  should  say  that  all  those  things  become  a  part  of  the  common  fund. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  gather  that  you  are  just  speculating  on  that.  You 
do  not  know  how  they  are  handling  it. 

Miss  Beatty.  I  told  you  that  I  am  speculating.  I  say,  judging 
by  what  I  know  of  the  rest  of  the  things,  I  should  say  the  distribu- 
tion of  farm  implements,  the  use  of  farm  implements  and  cattle  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  is  handled  in  the  same  way  that  the  use  of 
land  is — co-ownership.  It  can  not  be  very  different.  That  is  the 
soviet  ideal. 

Senator  Overman.  If  a  man  needed  an  extra  horse  for  his  farm, 
how  would  he  get  it? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  should  think — remember,  I  have  not  been  there  in 
the  last  few  months  and  can  not  tell  you,  but  knowing  what  I  know  of 
the  rest  of  the  system,  I  should  say — that  he  would  go  to  the  live 
stock  committee  and  say,  "  I  have  six  acres  of  wheat  to  plow  to-mor- 
row, and  I  need  an  extra  horse,"  and  he  would  get  his  extra  horse. 

Senator  Overman.  In  other  words,  he  would  get  it  from  the  state 
or  the  body  that  represents  the  state  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  is,  if  the  state  agred  with  him  that  he 
needed  it.  • 

Miss  Beatty.  Oh,  but  you  see  he  is  the  state. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  he  determines,  then,  for  himself? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes.  In  every  locality  they  work  out  every  little 
problem  in  their  councils  or  committees.  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  not 
making  it  quite  clear  to  you.  You  see,  in  each  community  they  have 
so  much  live  stock  and  so  many  farm  implements.  For  instance,  I 
know  that  in  some  communities  they  have  tried  to  buy  farm  imple- 
ments. They  have  all  gotten  together  and  decided  that  they  nee«l  a 
reaper  or  a  harvester,  and  they  buy  that  for  the  community ;  and  they 
work  out  how  that  shall  be  utilized,  they  work  out  their  need  for  it 
They  decide  that  Jones  needs  it  to-day  and  Smith  can  take  it  to- 
morrow, and  so  on. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  that  under  the  soviet  government? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes;  they  have  the  local  councils. 
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Vf  r.  Humes.  Who  pays  for  these  implements  ?    You  say  the  com- 

inity  buys  them.    Is  it  paid  for  by  popular  subscription,  or  does 

*  state  buy  it  and  pay  for  it  ? 

Vliss  Beatty.  The  soviet  and  the  people  of  the  community  are  one. 

ie  local  council  and  the  people  of  the  community  are  one.    The 

al  soviet  is  a  part  of  the  national  soviet,  which  is  the  whole  state. 

is  just  the  perfectly  simple  old  system  of  cooperation. 

senator  Overman.  Let  us  trace  it  out.    The  community  gets  its 

Elements  somewhere.    Where  do  they  get  them  ? 
liss  Beatty.  When  I  was  in  Russia  they  were  having  a  difficult 
ie  getting  them  anywhere.    They  were  getting  whatever  they  could 
>m  the  International  Harvester  Co. 

Senator  Overman.  I  am  talking  about  the  time  when  we  would 
ve  no  International  Harvester  Co. 
I^Iiss  Beatty.  They  put  their  money  together.    In  one  village  I 

3w  of — I  have  forgoten  the  name 

Senator  Overman.  How  did  they  get  the  money? 

tfiss  Beatty.  Oh,  they  still  have  money  *in  Russia. 

senator  Overman.  In  the  future  how  are  they  going  to  get  it ;  by 

at  ion? 

tfiss  Beatty.  I  presume  so.     By  some  agreement  or  plan,  and  I 

►pose  taxation  will  be  the  plan. 

Senator  Overman.  But  suppose  a  man  does  not  pay  anything  to  it. 

>Iiss  Beatty.  Then  he  could  not  have  the  farm. 

Senator  Overman.  Suppose  he  can  not  get  the  farm;  then  he  just 

s  bv  starvation,  bv  action  of  the  state. 

►liss  Beatty.  I  should  think  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  is  one  thing  that  puzzles  me.    Let  us  siy 

t  there  is  a  Russian  peasant  who  sit  down  to  milk  a  state  cow. 

is  not  his  cow;  it  is  a  cow  that  is  furnished  to  him  by  the  state. 

10  owns  the  milk  ?    Does  that  belong  to  the  state  ( 

liss  Beatty.  I  am  afraid,  Senator  Nelson,  that  you  are  facetious 

?  morning? 

Senator  Overman.  We  are  going  into  this,  and  we  want  to  find  out 

v  this  thing  works.    I  think  you  can  see  our  attitude. 

liss  Beatty.  Indeed,  I  am  delighted,  and  I  wish  I  could  do  more 

nform  you. 

♦enator  Sterling.  The  more  important  question.  Senator  Nelson, 

Who  gets  the  cream  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  gone  over  this  land  question.     What 

•lit  the  industries  of  the  country?    What  is  their  plan?    They  are 

ionalizing  all  the  factories  and  the   industries  of  the  country. 

it  is,  the  state  is  to  take  them  over.    Is  that  the  plan  ? 

liss  Beatty.  That  is  their  ideal.    Lenine  says  that  for  the  time 

ig  they  will  have  to  pass  through  a  capitalistic  period  in  which 

y  will  have  to  permit  outside  control  of  some  of  their  industries. 

?y  say  that  is  not  an  ideal  thing;  that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with 

ir  ultimate  plan. 

Senator  Overman.  What  is  their  plan? 

'liss  Beatty.  Their  plan  is  complete  nationalization  of  not  only 

d  but  industry. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  the  workmen  in  these  industries  are  to 

i  and  control  them  ? 
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Miss  Beattv.  Yes;  but  they  have  a  broader  interpretation  of  the 
term  "  workman  "  than  we  have.  By  workman  they  mean  any  man 
who  works,  either  with  his  brain  or  with  his  brawn. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  they  make  u  distinction  in  their  food  supply 
as  between  men  who  work  with  their  hands  and  those  who  work  with 
their  brains.  When  they  give  them  food  cards,  they  make  a  dis- 
tinction. 

Miss  Beatty.  That  is  true.  Thoy  did  that  in  the  days  of  the 
Czar,  and  all  through  the  war  period. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  thev  do  it  now. 

Miss  Beatty.  They  have  always  done  that  upon  the  basis  that  a 
man  who  works  with  his  hands  needs  more  food  than  a  brain  worker 
does. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  so  he  gets  more  food? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes.  It  was  true  all  the  time  I  was  in  Russia.  It 
was  true  during  the  war.  Their  food  cards  called  for  more  bread  for 
the  laborer.  And  also  in  that  time  it  should  be  remembered  that 
bread  was  the  chief  souree'of  food  for  the  laborer.  We,  for  instance, 
could  buy  caviar  and  all  sorts  of  other  things,  but  the  laborer  could 
not,  and  they  figured  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  larger  amount  of 
bread. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  details  of  it,  but  I 
want  to  simply  ask  you  this  question:  Did  they  not  also  have  a 
scheme  for  nationalizing  women,  as  they  call  it? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  think  I  can  tell  you  two  or  three  things  that  will 
probably  convince  you  that  that  is  not  true.  One  of  the  witnesses 
here,  I  believe,  introduced  a  document  purporting  to  have  been 
passed  by  the  anarchists'  soviet  of  Saratov.  At  that  time  Mr.  Jerome 
Davis,  who  was  one  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  in  Saratov,  went  to 
the  anarchist  soviet  and  asked  whether  they  had  passed  that  de- 
cree. They  flatly  denied  it,  and  posted  proclamations  denying  they 
had  passed  it:  'The  anarchist  soviet  and  the  Bolshevik  soviet  were 
at  war,  and  the  anarchist  Soviets  were  afterwards  put  down  by  ma- 
chine guns  by  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now  you  have  brought  in  a  new  distinction. 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  speak  of  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  anarchists. 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  are  two  elements  of  these  socialists? 

Miss  Beatty.  There  are  manv  elements:  about  40  in  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  of  the  Bolsheviki.  There  is  the  anar- 
chistic element  and  another  element? 

Mihs  Beatiy.  No.  The  philosophy  of  the  anarchists  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Bolsheviki  are  very  different.  The  anarchist  does  not 
believe  in  government  at  all.  The  Bolsheviki  believe  in  a  highly 
socialized  form  of  government. 

But  to  get  on.  to  this  decree.  One  of  the  Russian  papers,  an  offi- 
cial organ,  published  a  statement  relating  to  the  decree  or  order  of 
the  soviet  government  suppressing  for  all  time,  and  charging  a  fine 
of  25,000  rubles  against,  a  newspaper  which  had  published  what  thej 
called  this  false  decree — this  outrageous  and  shameful  false  decree, 
as  the  Russian  translation  is.  Those  two  things,  I  think,  ought  t» 
help  to  indicate  that  that  is  not  a  general  thing  in  Russia.  I  peraoft- 
nlly  do  not  believe  it  was  issued,  and  neither  does  Mr.  Davis,  wh 
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was  there.  One  other  reason  for  not  believing  it  is  that  women  have 
a  vote  in  Russia,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  women  anywhere  will  vote 
to  nationalize  themselves. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  say  that  Sartov  decree  was  never  issued  by  this 
anarchistic  soviet? 

Miss  Beattt.  I  say  they  deny  ever  having  issued  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  Either  Mr.  Williams  or  Mr.  Reed  testified  the  other 
day,  stating  that  it  had  been  issued,  but  only  the  first  four  paragraphs 
were  a  part  of  the  original  decree  and  the  rest  was  obscene  matter 
that  had  been  subsequently  added  with  the  intent  of  adding  some 
humor  to  the  situation. 

Miss  Beattt.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  Are  you  correct  in  saying  that  it  never  was  issued, 
or  is  the  former  witness  correct  in  saying  that  only  the  first  four 
paragraphs  were  really  a  part  of  the  decree? 

Miss  Beattt.  I  am  correct  in  quoting  Mr.  Davis  to  the  effect  that 
it  never  was  issued.  Mr.  Davis  said  that  he  went  to  the  anarchist 
soviet  in  Saratov.  They  were  very  indignant,  and  they  flatly  denied 
issuing  that  decree  and  posted  that  denial  all  over  the  city. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  do  you  know  about  the  decree  that  was  issued 
at  Vladimir? 

Miss  Beattt.  Personally,  nothing;  except  that  I  can  judge  the 
attitude  of  the  soviet  authorities  to  such  decrees  by  the  suppression 
of  this  newspaper. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  that  same  connection,  what  do  you  know  alxnit  the, 
nationalization  of  children,  or  the  taking  over  by  the  state  of  chil- 
dren of  certain  ages,  for  the  purposes  of  education  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  know  that  when  I  talked  to  Alexandra  Kollontay, 
who  is  commissar  of  public  welfare,  she  told  me  a  great  deal,  at 
length,  as  to  what  her  social  program  was.  and  there  was  nothing  of 
that  sort  in  that  program.  Her  idea  was  that  an  orphanage  was  a 
bad  place  in  which  to  keep  children,  and  that  it  was  best  to  get  them 
away  from  that  sort  of  control.  In  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
women  to  keep  their  own  children,  they  formulated  a  plan  by  which 
a  mother  should  have  eight  weeks  of  iiberty  from  her  factory  posi- 
tion previous  to  the  birth  of  her  child  and  immediately  after. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  in  order  to  encourage  woman  labor ;  in  order 
to  protect  and  encourage  woman  labor  in  the  factories? 

Miss  Beattt.  No:  these  are  the  women  who  always  had  to  work, 
just  as  our  women  here  work  in  factories,  whether  they  have  children 
or  not.  This  was  to  protect  the  woman  from  hurting  herself  l>efore 
and  after  the  birth  of  her  child.  ' 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  true  that  this  Madam  Kollontay  married  the  man 
whom  she  did  marry,  and  with  whom  she  went  to  the  Scandanavian 
countries,  because  of  these  regulations  or  requirements  for  the 
nationalization  of  women  and  compulsory  marriage? 

Miss  Beattt.  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  never  did  anything  under 
compulsion. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  mean  that  she  went  there  to  avoid  the  compulsion 
that  was  incident  to  the  enforcement  of  the  decree. 

Miss  Beattt.  I  should  say  that  that  wras  absolutely  untrue.  I  was 
present  at  Siholny  at  the  soviet  when  the  marriage  decree  was  passed, 
and  I  heard  the  discussion  of  it. 
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Mr.  Humes.  What  is  the  marriage  decree  ?    What  is  the  ceremony? 

Miss  Beatty.  It  provided  separation  of  the  church  and  state.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  revolution  the  church  marriage  was  essential  in 
Russia.  The  soviet  decree  advocated  that  church  marriages  should 
be  optional.  One  could  marry  in  the  church  or  not  as  one  chose,  bat 
the  state  marriage  was  obligatory. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  is  it  performed? 

Miss  Beatty.  By  going  before  a  marriage  commissioner,  or  what 
would  be  in  this  country  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  registering  your 
desire  to  be  married — in  other  words,  by  taking  out  a  license.  At 
that  time  there  was  considerable  discussion  upon  how  many  divorces 
should  be  granted. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  speak  of  taking  out  a  license.  Was  it  t 
license  generally  or  a  license  to  marry  some  particular  person! 

Miss  Beatty.  The  two  people  who  were  to  be  married  went  to  the 
marriage  commissioner  and  took  out  a  license  for  their  own  mar 
riage,  fust  as  we  do  here. 

Senator  Overman.  How  could  they  separate? 

Miss  Beatty.  They  could  separate  by  going  before  a  marriage  and 
divorce  commission  and  declaring  their  desire  to  separate,  saying 
that  they  no  longer  wished  to  be  married. 

Mr.  Humes.  Can  not  either  one  of  the  parties  to  the  marriage  se- 
cure a  divorce? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes;  either  one  can. 

Mr.  Humes.  By  agreement;  or  either  one  of  the  parties  can  secure 
a  divorce  on  application? 

Miss  Beatty.  x  es. 

Senator  Nelson.  If  they  get  tired  of  one  another,  they  can  just 
quit? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes.  They  also  formulated  a  plan  as  to  what  should 
become  of  the  children.  Unless  there  was  a  common  agreement  as 
to  who  should  support  the  child,  made  outside  of  court  or  commis- 
sion, alimony  was  granted  to  the  mother  in  such  sum  as  the  judgo 
believed   was  necessary. 

Mr.  Humes.  For  the  support  of  the  child? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  that  alimony  paid  by  the  state  or  by  the 
father  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  By  the  father,  as  it  was  planned  then. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  out  in  the  country  among  the  peasants 
while  you  were  in  Russia? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes;  a  little  bit.  Not  as  much  as  I  would  like  to 
have  been. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  the  form  of  the  peasants'  government 
before  the  revolution  broke  out? 

Miss  Beatty.  There  really  was  no  peasant  government,  you  know. 
I  mean  there  was  none  in  Russia  but  the  Czar's  government,  really. 
The  zenistvos  had  a  certain  amount  of  control,  and  there  were  the  I 
cooperative  societies.  ' 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  know,  now,  that  the  peasants  were  s* 
tied  in  villages  and  communities  called  mirs,  ana  had  their  kwl 
government,  and  that  their  lands  were  owned  as  community  property 
and  that  those  mirs  assigned  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  to  member) 
of  the  community? 
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Miss  Beattt.  That  is  true  in  some  communities;  not  in  all  com- 
munities. 

Senator  Nelson.  No. 

Miss  Beattt.  That  was  quite  the  generally  adopted  custom,  how- 
ever, among  the  Russians. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  live  in  villages  and  not  out  on  their  farms, 
as  they  do  here  ? 

Miss  Beattt.  No  ;  they  live  in  villages  and  go  out  to  work  on  their 
farms. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  those  lands  belonged  to  the  mirs,  as  they 
called  them,  the  village  communities? 

Miss  Beattt.  Not  altogether.  In  some  places  the  lands  were 
privately  owned. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Miss  Beatty.  You  see,  up  to  the  time  of  the  freeing  of  the  serfs, 
the  peasants  had  no  ownership  in  their  own  land,  and  they  worked 
the  land  of  the  estates.  They  were  given  the  use  of  a  certain  amount 
of  land  in  return  for  the  service  that  they  gave  to  the  landowner — 
to  the  estate  holder  or  to  the  slave  owner.  At  the  time  of  the  decree 
which  freed  the  serfs,  the  peasants  believed  they  were  going  to  get 
the  land.  They  have  a  phrase  over  there,  they  say  that  the  land  is 
God's  and  the  people's,  and  they  believed  that  the  Czar  gave  them 
the  land,  but  the  landowners  kept  it  away  from  them.  That  made 
them  very  bitter  toward  the  landowners.  They  began,  back  in  the 
seventies,  to  burn  barns  and  destroy  property.  When  the  revolution 
came,  the  attitude  of  these  men  was  merely  that  the}7  were  taking 
something  which  belonged  to  them,  something  which  Alexander  had 
given  them  long,  long  ago,  but  which  the  landlords  had  kept  from 
them. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  thev  got  under  the  Czar's  government 
when  they  were  set  free,  the  land  that  was  assigned  to  the  village 
communities,  is  confiscated  by  this  new  government  and  taken  away. 
It  does  not  belong  to  the  community  but  it  belongs  to  the  state,  now ; 
and  the  whole  system  of  the  mir  assigning  lands  to  the  members  of 
a  community  will  be  obsolete  now,  under  this  government,  will  it  not? 
Miss  Beattt.  No.  In  some  places  they  do  ]ust  as  they  have  always 
done.  The  present  land  law  of  the  soviet  was  formed  from  a  codifi- 
cation of  the  land  regulations  made  by  the  peasants  themselves  in 
something  like  240  villages.  In  nearly  240  villages  the  peasants  had 
already  taken  their  land  during  the  Kerensky  regime.  They  had  not 
^aitea  for  the  government  to  do  anything  about  it.  They  had  said, 
*The  land  is  ours,  and  we  are  going  to  nave  it,"  and  they  took  it 
without  any  formal  national  land  law.  These  methods  used  in  the 
various  communities  were  gone  over,  and  a  new  law  was  passed  upon 
plans  that  the  peasants  themselves  had  worked  out. 

Senator  Nei^on.  Under  this  new  svstem  of  nationalized  land,  the 
land  will  be  taken  from  these  communities,  will  it  not,  as  community 
property,  and  also  from  private  owners,  and  it  will  all  become  the 
property  of  the  state?  It  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  com- 
nunity  or  private  property — individual  property — it  will  become  the 
property  of  the  state  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes;  but,  you  see,  the  community  and  the  state  are 
yne. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  saying 
that  this  ground  here,  between  this  building  and  the  Union  Station, 
belongs  to  the  city  of  Washington,  and  saying  that  it  belongs  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  There  is  a  great  difference  in 
that 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes;  there  is  a  difference  here,  but  there  is  nott 
difference  in  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  I  perceive.  I  perceive  there  is  not  much 
difference  in  Russia. 

Miss  Beatty.  Perhaps  our  telegraph  system  here  or  our  mail  sys- 
tem will  serve  a  little  bit  better  to  illustrate  it.  You  see,  our  mail 
system  belongs  to  the  Government,  and  vet  it  belongs  to  each  of  us  is 
individual  members  of  the  state.    We  all  share  in  it 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes.  Now,  what  is  to  become  of  all  the  people 
who  do  not  themselves  work  on  the  land,  and  what  is  to  become  of 
people  who  do  not  work  in  the  factories  or  in  the  industrial  enter- 
prises?   What  is  to  become  of  them  in  Russia  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Everyone  in  Russia  has  to  work ;  not  on  the  land  or 
in  the  factories,  necessarily,  but  they  have  to  make  some  contribution; 
they  have  to  produce  something. 

Senator  Nelson.  Their  theory  is  that  everybody  must  work  f 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Work  at  what? 

Miss  Beatty.  At  anything  which  is  productive  for  the  good  of  the 
nation. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Miss  Beatty.  You  see,  they  contemplate  not  only  organizing  dis- 
tribution, but  also  production. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  farmer  has  no  right  now  to  hire  any  help? 

Miss  Beatty.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  can  not  hire  any  hands  on  his  farm  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  a  woman  can  not  hire  anybody  to  help  her 
milk  the  cows  or  do  any  of  her  work  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  No;  but  any  number  of  farmers  can  combine  and 
work  their  land  in  common,  which  is  the  same  thing.  Any  number 
of  men  can  till  their  land  in  common. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  is  no  room,  then,  in  Russia  for  a  farm 
laborer  unless  he  has  a  piece  of  land  to  till  himself? 

Miss  Beatty.  No;  none  at  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  No  one  can  have  a  hired  man  on  his  farm  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  No  ;  there  are  no  hired  men. 

Senator  Overman.  There  are  no  hired  women,  either? 

Miss  Beatty.  No. 

Senator  Overman.  Suppose  the  community  will  not  help  a  man 
to  till  his  land?  Suppose  the  community  will  not  help  a  woman 
milk  her  cow? 

Mr.  Humes.  The  state  owns  the  cow.  The  woman  does  not  have 
the  cow. 

Senator  Overman.  The  cow  that  the  state  lets  her  use  when  she 
wants  to  use  it.  Suppose  she  can  not  get  anybody  to  help  to  milk 
the  cow  or  to  make  the  butter,  or  do  other  work,  when  she  is  not 
well,  for  instance?    How  is  she  going  to  do  that? 
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Miss  Beatty.  You  gentlemen  make  it  very  difficult.  [Laughing.] 
This  is  the  ABC  of  economics,  upon  which  dozens  and  dozens  of 
books  have  been  written.  » 

Senator  Nelson.  As  I  understand,  your  mental  state  is  this — see  if 
I  misapprehend  you:  While  you  are  not  clear  that  this  form  of 
government  would  be  good  for  our  people,  you  have  an  idea  that  it 
is  just  the  thing  for  the  Russian  people? 

Miss  Beatty.  That  is  not  entirely  the  fact. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  qualify  it? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  should  like  to. 

Senator  Nelson.  With  limitations? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  feel  that  the  Russian  people  have  the  right  to  work 
out  any  sort  of  system  that  they  choose.  I  think  that  they  have 
demonstrated  that  they  want  to  try  to  work  out  this  system.  Of 
course,  we  have  the  right  to  work  out  any  kind  of  system  that  we 
choose,  and  if  we  ever  want  to  work  out  any  other  system  than  that 
we  have,  we  will  do  it;  and  we,  as  democrats,  have  got  to  allow  to 
Russia  or  any  other  country  the  right  to  work  out  its  own  problems 
according  to  its  own.  ideals.  And  the  ideals  of  America  and  the  ideals 
of  Russia  are  different.  We  are  entitled  to  our  ideas,  and  Russia  is 
entitled  to  her  ideas. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  think  that  the  ideal  of  the  Bolshevik 
government  is  what  the  Russian  people  want? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  and  they  ought  to  have  it? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  your  idea? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  It  has  been  testified  here  by  various  persons, 
and  I  see  from  the  papers,  that  there  are  only  about  5  or  10  per 
cent  of  these  people  that  favor  the.  Bolshevik  plan,  and  therefore, 
if  that  is  so,  you  would  not  be  in  favor  of  this  system  for  Russia? 

Miss  Beatty.  No;  absolutely  not.  You  see,  I  do  not  believe  that 
that  is  so,  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Harold  Williams,  who  was  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Times  and  is  a  very  conservative  man  as 
to  figures — I  mean,  I  do  not  think  that  he  could  be  swept  off  of  his 
feet  to  believe  that  the  Bolsheviki  were  in  control  of  Russia  unless 
they  were — said,  some  months  ago,  that  the  Bolshevik  movement 
has  completely  swept  the  country. 

Senator  Overman.  Right  there;  they  all  testify  that  they  have 
control  of  the  government,  but  that  they  have  it  by  reason  of  German 
soldiers  and  Lettish  soldiers,  and  tramps  and  criminals  5  that  they 
have  freed  every  criminal  in  Russia,  and  that  all  the  criminals  are 
members  of  the  Bolsheviki ;  and  they  have  the  reign  of  terror  there, 
by  which  the  peasants  are  overawed  and  terrified. 

Miss  Beatty.  Do  you  think  that  a  million  or  two  or  three  million 
could  dominate  and  overawe  one  hundred  and  eighty  million  people? 

Senator  Overman.  I  thought  of  that,  too;  but  they  say  that  they 
have  taken  their  guns  and  all  their  arms  away  from  them,  and  they 
shoot  them  down  on  the  farms,  and  in  the  villages,  in  the  streets, 
if  they  resent  the  Bolshevik  idea.  Of  course,  by  having  all  the  guns 
and  ammunition,  and  with  the  army,  they  can  do  that  for  a  t'nie:  and 
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it  has  been  testified  that  that  is  what  they  are  doing,  and  that  the 
people  themselves  are  not  in  favor  of  it. 

Miss  Beatty.  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  little  more  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  the  people  themselves  are  in  favor.  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  Tchaikowsky.  He  told  me  how  he  had  tried  to  work  with  the 
workmen's  and  soldiers'  council,  but  left  them  after  three  weeks'  time. 
Then  he  organized  the  first  congress  of  peasants;  and  the  peasants 
finally  all  went  to  the  left,  leaving  him  and  his  committee  alone.  He 
said  they  had  gone  past  him  in  their  ideas.  And  he,  too,  told  me  that 
Bolshevism  had  completely  swept  the  country.  He  said,  "  We  can 
not  do  anything  with  them.  We  can  not  keep  them  in  control  at  all 
Every  time  we  send  a  delegate  back  to  the  village  we  find  that  the 
villagers  have  gone  over  to  the  Bolsheviki." 

Mr.  Humes.  It  has  been  testified  that  the  Bolsheviks  go  in  and 
select  anybody  they  want  to,,  and  take  them  out  and  kill  them. 

Miss  Beatty.  Has  it  been  testified  by  anybody  that  they  ever  saw 
anybody  killed? 

Mr.  Humes.  Many  cases  have  been  specified  and  testified  to — many 
specific  instances. 

Miss  Beattt.  Where  they  saw  these  things? 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  see  anybody  killed  over  there? 

Miss  Beattt.  No  ;  I  never  saw  anybody  killed.  I  was  in  the  midst 
•of  machine-gun  fire  many  times. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  machine  guns  did  not  go  off  while  you  were 
there,  then? 

Miss  Beattt.  Oh,  yes.  I  saw  one  man  wounded.  I  was  under 
siege  in  the  telephone  exchange  for  five  hours  at  one  time,  and  I 
saw  a  man  there  wounded. 

Senator  Nelson.  European  Russia  is  about  as  big  as  the  United 
States? 

Miss  Beattt.  Russia  is  one-sixth  of  the  whole  earth's  surface. 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  but  European  Russia  is  about  as  big  as  the 
United  States? 

Miss  Beattt.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  where  did  you  go  in  Russia?  You  were 
at  Petrograd,  at  Moscow,  and  at  Nijni  Novgorod.  What  other 
places  did  you  go  to? 

Miss  Beattt.  I  wish  I  had  a  map  so  that  I  could  show  you.  1 
went  across  Siberia 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  yes;  but  Siberia  is  not  European  Russia. 

Miss  Beattt.  You  see,  I  also  went  across  European  Russia  to  get 
to  Petrograd. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  went  from  Perm,  over  there  in  Siberian 
Russia  ? 

Miss  Beattt.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  all. 

Miss  Beattt.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  most  of  the  peasant  country  south  <rf 
that? 

Miss  Beattt.  I  did  not  go  into  the  Ukraine  at  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  go  into  Little  Russia?* 

Miss  Beattt.  That  is  the  Ukraine,  you  know. 
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itor  Nelson.  Did  you  go  into  White  Russia  ? 

Beattt.  Yes^I  went  into  White  Russia, 
ttor  Nelson.  What  part? 

Beattt.  It  was  in  White  Russia  where  I  went  to  the  western 

itor  Nel&on.  You  went  out  to  the  battle  front  at  Dvinsk? 

Beatty.  Yes;  and  Maladetschna. 

tor  Nelson.  How  long  did  you  stay  there? 

Beatty.  Two  weeks. 

itor  Nelson.  Did  you  communicate  with  the  peasants  or  the 
s? 

Beattt.  Both, 
tor  Nelson.  In  that  country? 

Beattt.  Yes. 

tor  Nelson.  Is  that  all  you  saw  of  Russia — those  places? 

Beattt.  I  went  down  to  Nijni  Novgorod  and  up  the  Volga 
md  stopped  at  Yaroslav. 
tor  Nelson.  Did  you  come  across  any  Cossacks  there? 

Beattt.  I  came  across  Cossacks  there. 

tor  Nelson.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  land  tenure  of  the 

ks  is  different  from  that  of  the  other  lands? 

Beattt.  Yes. 

tor  Nelson.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  have  lands  assigned 
i  in  fee  for  military  service? 

Beattt.  Yes ;  I  do  know  that. 

tor  Nelson.  Look  here ;  suppose  you  were  a  stranger  dropped 
lere  from  the  clouds,  from  Europe,  and  that  you  came  over 
id  visited  New  York,  Hoboken,  Philadelphia,  and  Washing- 
VTmt  would  vou  know  about  the  American  people  from  just 
these  towns )  What  would  you  know  about  the  American 
and  the  feeling  of  the  American  people,  and  of  the  American 
s  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  by  visiting  just  those  two  or 
3wns? 

Beattt.  But,  you   see,  you   do   not   quite   understand   the 
phy  of  Russia,  or  you  would  see  that  I  covered  a  great  deal 
ground  than  you  think.     But  the  thing  that  I  feel  is  the 
ty  with  so  many  people  who  are  witnessing  on  the  question 
sia  is  that  they  have  never  come  into  the  slightest  contact 
hat  is  the  most  important  thing  there.    I  mean,  most  of  them 
>ver  even  met  a  Bolshevik, 
tor  Nelson.  You  saw  a  live  Bolshevik,  then? 
Beatty.  Yes;  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at  the  Soviets. 
Humes.  I  thought  that  practically   all  of  the  180,000,000 
of  Russia  were  Bolsheviki.     I  thought  that  was  the  statement 
>u  contended  for,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  were 
riki,  so  that  you  could  not  go  anywhere  without  meeting  a 
rik. 

Beattt.  You  know,  you  can  spend  your  time  entirely  in  the 
an  colony  in  Russia. 

Humes.  Yes;  but  there  were  quite  a  number  of  Bolsheviki 
vere  there  not?  How  many  of  those  that  you  might  term  of 
lerican  colony,  that  came  from  America,  were  members  of  the 
ment,  or  were  in  part  of  the  Bolshevik  government,  in  Russia? 
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Miss  Beatty.  There  were  only  two  men  whom  I  know  who  took 
any  part  in  the  Bolshevik  government  in  Russia,  and  the  only  part 
that  they  took  was  in  German  propaganda.  They  went  in  there  to  try 
to  create  German  propaganda  to  help  dethrone  the  Kaiser. 

Mr.  Humes.  Who  was  that? 

Miss  Beatty.  John  Reed  and  Albert  Rhys  Williams. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  you  ever  meet  Mr.  Reinstein  over  there  f 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes.  I  was  thinking  of  men  who  had  been  born  in 
America.    He  was  a  Russian. 

Mr.  IIumes.  He  was  an  American  citizen,  was  he  not? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  was  thinking  of  American-born. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  am  talking  about  the  people  who  got  their  educa- 
tion and  training,  such  as  it  was,  in  this  country. 

Miss  Beatty.  I  was  thinking  of  men  whom  I  had  met  at  dinners 
and  dances. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then,  by  the  American  colony  you  do  not  mean  the 
Americans 

Miss  Beatty.  Not  the  Russian-Americans. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  were  more  Americans  who 
were  part  of  the  Bolshevik  government  than  you  have  testified  as  part 
of  the  American  colony  ? 

Senator  Overman.  Miss  Beatty  has  kindly  consented  to  give  her 
testimony.  I  understand  from  her  own  testimony  that  she  was  there 
only  eight  months.  There  is  no  use  in  asking  her  about  these  places 
where  she  has  not  gone.  It  is  impossible  for  ner  to  know  about  these 
places  which  she  has  not  visited. 

I  want  to  know  if  there  is  any  statement  that  she  wants  to  make, 
and  I  will  allow  her  to  make  it. 

It  is  evident  to  my  mind,  and  I  think  the  committee  agrees,  that  she 
is  not  sufficiently  informed,  having  been  there  onlv  eight  months,  a 
certain  time  in  Petrograd,  a  certain  time  on  the  front*  and  a  short 
time  in  Moscow,  and  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  know  the  conditions 
over  there  now — as  they  exist  to-dav. 

Miss  Beatty.  It  is  impossible,  except  as  one  knows  what  the  forces 
are  that  are  at  work. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  your  viewpoint,  and  what  you  have 
gathered  from  the  newspapers  since  you  have  been  there. 

Miss  Beatty.  It  is  impossible  except  from  what  I  have  learned 
from  Kussian  pa  pel's  and  from  people  who  have  returned,  and  from 
what  I  know  of  the  people  whom  I  met  there,  and  the  forces  at  work. 
Xo  little  incident  that  happens  from  day  to  day  is  the  important 
thing.  Senator  Overman.  I  mean,  if  we  are  to  understand  the  subject 
of  the  Bolsheviki,  we  need  to  know  what  has  happened  all  these  years 
in  Russia  much  more  than  the  number  of  people  killed.  The  impor- 
tant thing  in  the  European  war  was  not  how  many  people  were  killed 
but  what  were  the  causes  behind  it. 

Senator  Overman.  We  want  to  know  what  is  going  on  there — the 
condition  of  the  people.    That  is  what  we  are  more  interested  in. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  only  gave  us  what  you  have  picked  up  from 
newspapers  and  from  interviewing  those  American  Bolsheviks  thif 
you  have  referred  to  over  in  Russia? 

Miss  Beatty.  No;  you  are  entirely  wrong. 
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Senator  Nelson.  You  do  not  know  anything  of  your  own  knowl- 
edge, and  you  were  not  there  when  the  reign  01  terror  broke  out? 

Miss  Beatty.  You  are  entirely  wrong  when  you  say  I  do  not  know 
anything  of  mv  own  knowledge,  because  I  do.  I  was  in  the  soviet 
night  after  night. 

Senator  Overman.  The  point  I  make  is  this,  if  I  may  interrupt 
you,  that  you  can  not  possibly  know  what  the  sentiment  ox  the  people 
now  is,  except  of  the  .">  per  cent  or  10  per  cent  of  the  Bolsheviki,  be- 
cause sentiment  could  be  changed  over  night.  It  is  impossible  for  you 
to  know  what  the  public  sentiment  is  there  now. 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes;  that  is  true,  Senator  Overman,  except  to  judge 
things  of  the  present  by  the  past.  I  was  there  at  the  time  of  the 
Korniloff  revolt.  In  American  newspapers  it  was  stated  that  the 
streets  ran  rivers  of  blood,  whereas  one  single  officer  was  killed,  and 
he  shot  himself. 

Senator  Sterling.  On  what  occasion  ( 

Miss  Beatty.  The  Korniloff  revolt,  when  Korniloff  tried  to  become 
dictator  of  Russia.  So,  I  say,  if  the  reports  then  were  so  very  much 
exaggerated,  then  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  they  are  exaggerated 
now. 

Senator  Sterling.  Miss  Beattv.  witnesses  have  testified  here.  I 
recall  one  in  particular,  who  had  been  in  two  different  Russian 
prisons  under  the  Bolshevik  government.  He  testified  that  day  after 
day  Red  Guards  would  come  in,  members  of  the  Red  Guard,  and 
march  out  a  man  to  be  shot.     Do  you  discredit  that? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not.  I  think 
it  is  not  at'  all  unlikely,  for  this  reason 

Senator  Sterling.  You  say  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes;  for  this  reason.  I  was  reading  in  one  of  the 
Russian  papers  a  dispatch  concerning  conditions  in  one  of  the  vil- 
lages. The  dispatch  was  to  the  effect  that  the  White  Guards  took  the 
village  in  the  evening  and  sentenced  something  like  26  members  of 
the  soviet  to  die.  and  executed  them  on  the  spot.  Thev  sentenced 
350  more  to  die  the  next  day.  The  next  morning  the  Red  Guards 
came  in  and  recaptured  the  village  and  executed  the  White  Guards. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  show  a  disposition,  I  must  confess,  to 
shield  the  Red  Guards  of  the  Bolsheviki.  Now  you  are  saying  that 
the  Red  Guards  are  no  worse  than  the  White  Guards:  and  you  have 
excused  the  Red  Guards  for  some  of  their  atrocities  by  telling  what 
the  White  Guards  had  done. 

Miss  Beatty.  You  understand  that  everything  is  logical,  that  noth- 
ing happens  without  a  cause. 

Senator  Sterling.  We  are  talking  al)out  the  manifestations,  the 
evidences  that  we  have,  of  atrocities.  You  think  that  the  evidence 
•of  the  atrocities  amounts  to  little;  that  it  is  just  immaterial.  You 
want  to  philosophize,  and  you  want  to  go  to  causes  always 

Miss  Beatty.  Do  you  not,  Senator? 

Senator  Sterling.  Are  we  not  justified  in  tracing  the  relation  be- 
tween the  atrocities,  these  outward  manifestations,  these  murders 
and  this  starvation,  to  the  spirit  that  is  behind  and  that  goes  to  the 
•cause? 

Miss  Beatty.  You  are  justified  if  you  are  going  to  start  way  back 
*o  the  past.    That  is  the  thing.    I  have  been  doing  that.    There  are 
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many  witnesses  who  have  come  here.  One  of  them  left  Russia  some 
months  before  I  left.  Even  before  the  Bolshevik  revolution  these 
men  testified  to  what  they  had  heard.  They  told  stories  that  I  knew 
to  be  discredited  when  I  was  in  Russia.  But  they  are  telling  the 
same  stories  here  that  were  told  when  I  was  there.  What  I  contend 
is  that  you  do  not  wajit  to  try  to  get  at  the  truth  by  that  sort  of  thing. 

Senator  Overman.  You  speak  of  people  who  left  there  before  yai 
did.    However,  we  have  had  witnesses — witness  after  witness — here 
who  left  a  long  time  after  you  did.    They  corroborate  those  things,  - 
and  make  them  worse,  and  they  were  eyewitnesses  to  the  things,  not 
speaking  from  hearsay  testimony. 

Miss  Beatty.  Perhaps  all  the  evidence  has  not  been  published  in 
the  newspapers,  but  most  of  the  things  that  I  have  read  in  the  new* 
papers  have  been  hearsay  evidence;  and  I  know  I  have  read  things 
that  were  told  over  there  that  were  proved  not  to  be  true. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  not  the  evidence  that  you  are  giving  us 
hearsay  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Overman.  But  you  do  not  know  conditions  since  you  left, 
except  what  you  have  gathered  from  the  newspapers? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  do  not  offer  that  as  my  own  evidence. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  else  have  you  told  us  except  that? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  think  the  fact  that  I  am  here,  quite  safe,  after  eight 
months  in  Russia,  is  a  slight  evidence  of  the  fact  that  things  can  not 
be  quite  as  terrible  as  has  been  reported. 

Senator  Overman.  Let  me  say,  with  respect,  that  what  you  htve 
said  is  hearsay  and  argumentative.    Is  not  that  true? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  am  sorry  if  I  am  argumentative. 

Senator  Overman.  You  are  fine  in  that  line. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the 
Bolshevik  proj^aganda  that  is  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  Wil- 
liams and  these  other  men? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  am  not. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  vou  know  Lenine? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  meet  him? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Talk  with  him? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  Trotsky? 

Miss  Beattt.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Talked  with  both  of  them? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  gotten  their  viewpoint? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  well  acquainted  were  you  with  them? 

Miss  Beatty.  Not  verv  well. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  had  frequent  interviews  with  them? 

Miss  Beatty.  Enough  to  get  their  viewpoint. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  you  agree  mainly  in  their  viewpoint? 

Miss  Beatty.  No:  not  entirely.  I  disagree  very  much.  I  don 
approve  of  suppression  of  the  press,  suppression  of  free  speech,  u 
many  other  things  which  the  Bolsheviki  have  done. 
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Senator  Nelson.  In  the  main,  you  think  they  are  on  the  right 
*ack? 

Miss  Beatty.  All  that  I  ani^  and  all  that  I  will  permit  you  to  say 
lat  I  am,  is  a  student  of  affairs  in  Russia.  I  am  deeply  interested 
i  affairs  in  Russia,  and  I  could  not  have  found  out  anything  about 
Russia  if  I  had  not  gone  to  the  Soviets  and  met  Lenine  #nd  Trotsky. 
hey  are  the  men  in  control  of  that  country,  and  I  was  interested  in 
nowing  what  their  plans  are. 

Senator  Overman.  They  told  you  what  their  plans  were  and  what 
ley  were  proposing  to  do;  and  yet  it  has  been  asserted  that  they 
ave  not  carried  out  all  their  glorious  promises. 

Miss  Beatty.  I  will  say  that  they  have  not  put  into  effect  the  sys- 
jm  in  which  they  believed. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  your  purpose  in  appearing  before  this 
>mmittee  to  sort  of  justify  the  Bolshevik  government  before  our 
eople  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Not  at  all.  My  feeling  is  this,  that  I  think  we  have 
o  right  to  intervene  in  Russia,  and  I  want  very  much  to  have  the 
jnencan  troops  brought  out  of  Russia.    I  want  to  let  Russia  alone. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  other  words,  you  want  the  Bolsheviki,  or 
.enine  and  Trotsky,  to  have  a  free  hand  there.  That  is  what  you 
ant,  is  it  not  ? 

Miss  BEATrr.  If  you  prefer  your  words  to  mine.  Senator  Nelson. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  direct  answer  from 
ou  on  anything. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  fact  remains  that  the  press  is  suppressed,  does  it 
ot? 

Miss  Beatty.  In  a  measure ;  yes.    At  least  it  was  when  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  free  speech  is  not  permitted  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  In  a  measure  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  the  constituent  assembly  has  never  been  per- 
mitted to  meet? 

Miss  Beatty.  It  met,  but  was  dissolved. 

Mr.  Humes.  By  force? 

Miss  Beatty.  The  leaders  were  told  to  go  home. 

Mr.  Humes.  By  force? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  would  say  by  force.    No  force  was  used,  because 

was  not  necessary.    They  were  told  to  go  home. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  armed  guards  came  to  advise  them  to  go? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  They  were  under  duress,  in  other  words? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Therefore  the  Bolsheviki  have  suppressed  the  press 
id  prohibited  free  speech,  refused  to  permit  the  people  to  determine 
le  form  of  government  that  they  would  have  under  the  regularly 
ected  constituent  assembly,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  no 
Tort  made  to  give  the  people  a  voice  in  the  government  through  a 
mstituent  assembly? 

Miss  Beatty.  Not  through  a  constituent  assembly.  You  see,  they 
d  longer  believe  in  the  constituent  assembly  as  a  form  of  govern- 
tent. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  other  words,  they  are  opposed  to  equal  representa- 
on  of  the  people  ? 
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Miss  Beatty.  They  are  opposed  to  representation  based  upon  po- 
litical control. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  other  words,  the  Bolshevik  government  is  not  free«| 
to  permit  the  80  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Russia,  to  wit,  the  peasants, 
to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  the  government  equally  with  the  other 
people,  becai^se  they  know  that  the  peasants  would  not  permit  Bol- 
shevik rule  to  long  continue.   Is  not  that  so  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  is  not  a  fact  I 
think  if  you  had  been  in  Russia  you  would  know  that  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Humes.  Why  did  they  not  give  the  peasants  equal  repre- 
sentation in  the  government! 

Miss  Beatty.  When  the  peasants  joined  the  national  soviet  I  ww 
present.  In  that  body  the  peasants  won  every  point.  They  got  ill 
their  demands.  At  first  Lenme  and  Trotsky  stood  out  against  these  de- 
mands, but  ultimately  the  peasants  were  admitted  to  the  national 
soviet  under  their  own  terms. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  representation  is  five 
to  one  against  them  in  the  all-Russian  soviet  or  the  all-Russian 
council,  is  it  not? 

Miss  Beattt.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  know  what  the  basis  of  representation  is! 

Miss  Beattt.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  Have  you  ever  read  the  constitution  of  the  soviet 
republic? 

Miss  Beatty.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Overman.  Miss  Beatty,  we  have  examined  you  thor- 
oughly— about  all  we  want — and  I  want  to  give  you  the  free  oppor- 
tunity to  state  anything  you  want  to  state.  If  you  desire  to  make  any 
statement  in  addition  to  what  you  have  said  in  response  to  our  ques- 
tions, if  yon  desire  to  make  any  statement  to  the  subcommittee,  you 
may  feel  free  to  go  on  without  interruption. 

Miss  Beatty.  I  do  not  know  that  I  lmve  a  great  deal  to  say  to 
the  committee,  except  that  I  wish  we  might  make  an  honest,  open 
investigation  of  this  subject,  because  I  think  it  is  so  serious  we  oan\ 
afford  to  be  bigoted.  It  is  a  pity  that  I  have  to  argue  here.  I  do  not 
want  to  argue. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  the  reason  we  sent  for  you  to  come 
down.    You  represent  what  some  have  referred  to  as  the  other  side. 

Miss  Beatty.  I  do  not  admit  that  it  is  a  question  of  side.  In  » 
sense  T  do  not  represent  the  other  side.  One  member  of  the  other 
side  will  not  even  speak  on  the  platform  with  me  because  he  says  I 
am  a  bourgeois.    So  you  see  I  am  not  a  partisan  in  this  thing. 

•Senator  Sterltno.  If  you  will  permit  me,  does  not  that  position 
of  the  person  of  whom  you  speak  illustrate  the  fatal  defects  in  tha 
Bolshevik  system? 

Miss  Beatty.  Well,  that  is  an  individual  defect.  There  are  many 
revolutionists  who  are  very  disagreeable  people.  But  there  are  many 
of  us  in  all  walks  of  life  who  are  very  disagreeable. 

Senator  Overman.  I  do  not  want  the  gentlemen  here  to  ask  kr~ 
any  questions  until  she  has  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a  full  skat 
inent.    If  you  do  not  represent  the  other  side,  or  what  people  hi 
called  the  other  side,  they  have  asked  to  have  you  here,  and  we  ti 
great  pleasure  in  having  you  here  to  make  any  statement  that  J 
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desire,  without  interruption.  Of  course,  we  might  have  to  interrupt 
if  vou  should  go  outside  of  what  we  think  is  proper,  but  I  know  you 
will  not  do  that. 

Miss  Bbatty.  Senator  Overman,  I  want  to  say  that  during  my 
eight  months  in  Russia  I  met  a  number  of  men,  some  of  whom  have 
testified  here.  Some  of  those  who  have  testified  here  know  nothing 
about  the  masses  of  the  Russian  people.  I  met  them  at  dinners  and 
I  met  them  at  dances,  but  I  never  met  them  anvwhere  where  the 
masses  of  the  people  were  gathered. 

Senator  Overman.  And  you  did  not  expect  to  meet  them? 

Miss  Beatty.  No:  absolutely  not.  I  only  want  to  say  that  we 
should  trv  to  know — we  can  not  know,  but  we  should  trv  to  under- 
stand — what  the  Russian  people  are  thinking,  what  they  are  driving 
at,  what  are  the  ideals  that  actuate  them. 

I  personally  spent  just  as  much  time  with  one  grcmp  as  with  an- 
other. I  had  friends  among  princes  and  friends  among  peasants  and 
workers.  Up  to  August,  1917,  I  had  never  met  a  Bolshevik.  One 
day  I  heard  something  about  one  which  made  me  think  that  he  must 
be  honest  and  an  idealist,  and  I  asked  to  meet  him.  I  became  con- 
vinced that  he  was  honest  and  an  idealist,  and  I  asked  to  meet  more 
and  more  of  them. 

When  I  went  to  Russia  I  was  in  favor  of  the  Kerensky  govern- 
ment. I  thought  Kerensky  was  the  man  who  could  best  amalgamate 
the  Russian  forces  and  could  best  help  to  win  the  war,  and  I  was 
deeply  disappointed  that  he  had  to  be  overthrown.  I  believed  that 
he  was  going  to  be,  because  everywhere  I  went  T  found  evidences 
of  this.  For  instance,  I  went  to  Helsingfors  and  visited  the  central 
committee  of  the  Baltic  fleet.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Korniloff  revolt 
there  were  18  Bolshevist  members  and  no  anarchists  in  this  commit- 
tee. But  a  Uttle  after  that  there  were  45  Bolshevist  members  and  3 
anarchists  in  a  total  membership  of  60.  This  was  before  the  Bolshe- 
vik revolution,  you  see,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  an  indica- 
tion of  the  movement  of  the  masses.  They  were  sweeping  away  from 
Kerensky;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Kerensky  revolution  America  wTas 
practically  the  only  country  standing  by  him.  The  Russian  masses 
had  deserted  him,  and  the  other  allies  were  trying  to  place  Savan- 
ikof  in  power.  Kerensky  was  quite  alone.  It  seemed  there  was  noth- 
ing to  uphold  his  power.  I  wished  that  he  might  have  been  backed, 
because  I  thought  he  would  work  out  an  orderly  government. 

Then  there  was  this  soviet.  I  said,  "This  is  a  fact.  You  can  not 
know  the  Russian  situation  without  knowing  the  facts,  and  the  soviet 
is  a  fact."  I  tried  to  find  out  what  its  power  and  force  was.  For  a 
time  I  did  some  work  with  the  Red  Cross,  and  I  prolonged  my  stay  in 
Russia  for  that  purpose  longer  than  I  had  intended,  to  try  to  find  out 
what  people  were  thinking.  I  was  out  among  the  crowds,  with  inter- 
preters, day  and  night. 

Senator  Overman.  You  do  not  speak  Russian  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  Just  a  little;  not  as  you  have  to  speak  Russian  to 
get  along.  But  I  did  feel  that  they  were  misrepresenting  tilings 
even  at  that  time,  over  there.  Being  a  newspaper  woman,  I  knew  how 
news  is  made,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  at  the  facts.  For  instance, 
in  Petrograd  it  was  reported  that  there  was  a  riot  down  in  the 
Caucasus  and  that  thousands  of  people  were  killed.    A  week  later 
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some  one  who  was  there  reported  that  this  was  not  true.    But  denials 
were  never  wired. 

There  undoubtedly  is  red  terror  in  Russia,  and  it  must  be  fright- 
ful ;  but  I  think  it  material  that  we  should  know  what  are  its  causes 
as  well  as  its  effects — what  it  is— do  you  see?  And  I  feel  that  we  can 
never  work  out  any  solution  that  will  avoid  trouble  in  this  country 
or  any  other  country  in  the  world  unless  we  face  all  the  facts;  unless 
we  will  see  what  the  working  people  want  and  what  can  be  done  to 
give  them  what  they  need — what  they  must  have.  There  will  be 
clashes  that  will  mean  disruption  and  disillusionment  and  terror  for 
all  of  us.  I  think  that  if  you  note  the  quantity  of  space  the  news- 
papers are  giving  to  this  whole  question  of  economic  unrest,  you  will 
feel  that  it  is  a  most  important  thing  which  you  are  now  investigat- 
ing. I  do  not  think  that  a  committee  could  be  faced  with  a  more 
difficult  task  or  have  a  greater  reason  for  analyzing  testimony,  for 
hearing  every  witness,  and  getting  all  the  facts. " 

I  admit  and  claim  that  having  come  away  from  Russia  a  year  ago 
I  can  not  know  all  that  in  going  on.  But  I  do  claim  that  I  can  better 
judge  what  is  going  on  there  than  people  who  never  have  been 
there,  because  I  was  closely  associated  with  the  working  people  and 
know  perhaps  better  how  they  will  react  to  certain  things  than  I 
would  know  if  I  had  never  got  close  to  them. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  else  to  add. 

Senator  Overman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  But  I  would 
like  to  know  one  thing.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  here,  and  we  asked 
the  Senate  to  continue  these  hearings  so  that  the  other  side  might 
be  heard,  because  we  want  to  get  the  truth,  as  you  say.  But  I  want 
to  ask  you  what  is  the  extent  of  this  menace,  as  I  would  call  it,  of 
bolshevik  propaganda  in  this  country?  What  do  you  know  about 
it?  Is  there  any  such  thing?  Do  you  think  there  is  such  a  thing 
going  on  as  trying  to  get  our  people  to  adopt  the  methods  of  the  Bol- 
shevflri? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  think  there  is  a  great  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
masses  of  the  workers  in  many  of  the  cities  to  bring  about  such  a 
thing  as  that.  I  do  not  believe  there  is- any  very  extensive  amount  of 
propaganda  done  to  create  that  situation.  I  know  there  is  a  man 
here,  a  Finn — an  American-Finn — who  is  conducting  a  bureau  of  in- 
formation, of  Russian  information,  who  is  getting  out  a  bulletin. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  his  name? 

Miss  Beatty.  Mr.  Nuorteva. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  is  he  located  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  In  New  York. 

Senator  Nelson.  Headquarters  there? 

Miss  Beatty.  Yes. 

'Senator  Nelson.  Whom  has  he  cooperating  with  him? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Overman.  It  is  shown  here  that  we  have  a  great  miny 
bulletins — papers  of  all  kinds.  Do  you  know  how  thev  get  the  money 
to  print  them  ?  Do  you  have  any  idea,  of  your  own  Knowledge,  ho* 
they  get  the  funds? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  funds  to  amount  tl 
anything.  The  people  whom  I  know,  who  have  been  speaking  0 
favor  of  the  soviet  government,  are  all  poor  and  have  not  any  inoaq 
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Senator  Overman.  It  takes  money  to  do  this. 

Miss  Beatty.  That  is  why  I  say  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  very 
extensive  propaganda  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  vou  now  know  that  Nuorteva  is  receiving  money 
from  Russia  and  Finland  ? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  heard  that  he  received  one  check  from  Russia,  but 
that  is  all  I  know  about. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Russian  government  made 
an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  to  interfere  politi- 
cally in  the  affairs  of  other  countries  than  their  own,  and  doing  a 
thing  that  you  say  this  country  ought  not  to  do  in  Russia? 

Miss  Beatty.  I  know  that  there  was  an  appropriation  of  2,000,000 
rubles  for  foreign  propaganda. 

Senator  Overman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Miss  Beatty. 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Keddie. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  FRANK  KEDDIE. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Senator  Overman.  Your  name  is  Frank  Keddie? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Thirty  years. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  vou  an  American? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No;  I  am  Scotch. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  do  vou  reside  ? 

« 

Mr.  Keddie.  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  have  just  come.  I  have  been  here  about  six  weeks, 
I  think,  from  the  end  of  January  when  I  arrived  in  Seattle. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  have  ever  been  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Y'es. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  organization  were  you  connected  with  in 
Russia? 

Mr.  Keddie.  The  Society  of  Friends.  I  was  working  with  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  Russia.  I  have  been  there  since  the  tall  of  1916 
and  left  last  December. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  you  the  representative  of  the  American  Society 
of  Friends? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  we  were  working  together. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  did  you  happen  to  come  to  this  country  instead  of 
going  home? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Because  I  had  business  to  do  in  Vladivostok;  and  of 
course  I  could  have  gone  from  Shanghai  around  by  Marseilles,  but 
I  wanted  to  come  this  way. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  are  just  in  this  country  on  your  way  back? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  on  my  way  home. 

Mr.  Humes.  During  what  period  of  time  were  you  in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  From  the  autumn  of  1916  until  December.  I  left 
Vladivostok  last  December. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  you  leave  European  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  In  October,  last. 
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Mr.  Humes.  What  part  of  European  Russia  were  you  in  during 
the  time  that  you  were  in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Well,  I  was  in  charge,  most  of  the  time,  of  the  indus- 
trial unit  work.  We  had  a  unit  of  about  36  people.  I  was  in  charge 
of  the  industrial  end  of  it.  In  the  course  of  my  work  I  traveled  about 
a  good  deal.  I  stayed  in  Petrograd  and  in  Moscow,  Nijni  Novogorod, 
Samara,  and  I  have  stayed  in  Omsk,  in  Irkutsk,  Harbin,  and  Vladi- 
vostok. I  had  a  year's  lessons  in  the  language  before  I  went  to  Rus- 
sia, and  I  can  speak  Russian  fairly  well. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  of  the  March  revolution? 

Mr.  Keddie.  In  the  town  of  Samara  on  the  Volga. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  of  the  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion in  November? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  was  down  on  the  way  to  the  town  of  Uralsk,  in  the 
Cossack  country  district  of  Uralsk. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  back  in  Petrograd  after  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  you  go  back  to  Petrograd  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  was  there  at  the  time  of  the  peace  parley  at  Brest- 
Litovsk.    That  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1918.  • 

Senator  Overman.  What  were  you  doing  over  there? 

Mr.  Keddie.  With  the  Society  of  Friends,  doing  relief  work  among 
the  refugees.  When  the  German  troops  advanced  into  Poland,  there 
were  something  like  seven  million  refugees  scattered  over  Russia. 
The  Russians  had  no  organization  to  take  care  of  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  organization? 

Mr.  Keddie.  The  English  Society  of  Friends.    They  are  Quakers. 

Mr.  Humes.  For  how  long  a  period  of  time  were  you  in  Petrograd 
after  the  Bolshevik  revolution? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  stayed  there  about  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Humes.  About  three  weeks  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  About  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  would  be  in  January.  1918? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  Was  that  the  last  time  you  were  in  Petrograd? 

Mr.  Keddie.  The  last  time  I  was  in  Petrograd. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  did  you  go  from  Petrograd  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  went  down  to  Moscow. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  were  you  in  Moscow  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  About  the  same  period :  perhaps  a  little  longer;  a 
month  about.  1  have  been  in  Moscow  a  few  times,  but  this  particular 
occasion  for  about  a  month. 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  did  you  go  from  there? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Back  to  Omsk  in  Siberia. 

Mr.  Humes.  Back  into  Siberia? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  long  were  you  in  Siberia? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  useful  if  I  stated  exactly 
how  it  happened. 

Mr.  Humes.  No;  I  just  wanted  to  locate  you  during  this  period  of 
time,  first.    How  long  were  you  in  Siberia? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Well,  I  have  been  there,  back  and  forwards,  sevenl  ■? 
times.    I  stayed  there  perhaps  in  all  about  two  months. 
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Mr.  Humes.  About  two  months  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  in  all. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  much  of  the  time  since  you  went  to  Moscow  have 
you  been  back  to  European  Russia  on  these  trips  that  you  have  made? 

Mr.  Keddie.  The  bulk  of  my  experience  is  drawn  from  the  Samara 
government.  I  stayed  there  in  that  particular  government  longer 
than  in  any  other  one  place. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  Samara  government? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  have  little  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  Moscow 
and  Petrograd  after  February  and  March,  1918,  from  your  personal 
observation? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes.  The  bulk  of  my  experience  is  drawn  from  the 
peasants. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  what  was  the  situation  in  Petrograd  during  the 
two  or  three  weeks  that  you  spent  there  in  January,  1918,  during  the 
peace  conference? 

Mr.  Keddie.  The  situation  was  rather  bad,  and  the  food  question 
was  very  bad  and  the  people  were  very  divided  as  regards  making 

{>eace — a  separate  peace — with  Germany.  The  real  people  of  Russia 
lave  all  the  time,  I  think,  been  just  as  anti- Prussian  as  any  other 
people. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  this  last  statement? 

Mr.  Keddie.  The  Russian  people  have  been  anti-Prussian  all  the 
time,  and  antimilitaristic. 

Senator  Nelson.  Anti-German? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Anti-German.  They  were  not  against  the  German 
working  people,  but  against  the  German  military  system. 

Mr.  Hi'mes.  What  was  the  situation  in  January,  1918,  in  Petro- 
grad in  reference  to  the  situation  of  the  Bolsheviki  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Well,  of  course,  they  were  not  properly  in  the  saddle 
of  government  then.  There  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion. 
Of  course  those  who  had  property  were  against  the  Bolsheviki 
movement. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  wait  a  moment.  You  say  they  were  not  in  con- 
trol of  the  government  then  ? 

Mr.  KEDDrE.  Excuse  me,  if  vou  would  listen  to  what  I  sav — I  sav 
they  were  not  properly  in  the  saddle  of  the  government.  They  had 
not,  so  to  speak,  properly  got  hold  of  the  reins  of  government. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  would  you  say  that  they  properly  got  hold  of 
the  reins  of  the  government  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  The  whole  situation  has  been  developing  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  they  are  not  properly  in 
control  of  the  reins  of  the  government  nowT  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  They  are  now. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  they  get  proper  hold  of  the  reins  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  After  they  had  actually  made  the  separate  peace ;  after 
Lenine  had  made  the  speech  in  Moscow  describing  what  his  policy 
Was,  that  they  were  against  making  a  separate  peace,  the  terms  were 
8o  hard,  but  that  they  considered  it  was  something  like  having  an 
interval  to  get  breath. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  was  that? 
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Mr.  Keddie.  Well,  that  was,  I  think,  about  March,  just  after  I  had 
been  in  Petrograd,  when  I  went  down  to  Moscow. 

Mr.  Humes.  While  you  were  in  Moscow  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  After  the  government  came  from  Petrograd.  They 
came  from  Petrograd  and  went  down  to  Moscow  and  took  over  the 
National  Hotel  and  the  Hotel  Metropole. 

Mr.  Humes.  Tell  us  what  the  actual  condition  was  as  to  there 
being  terror  or  being  peace  and  good  order  during  and  up  to  the 
time  that  you  went  to  Moscow,  during  this  period  that  you  say  the 
Bolsheviki  did  not  have  a  proper  hold  on  the  reins.  What  was  the 
internal  situation? 

Mr.  Keddie.  The  internal  situation  with  regard  to  atrocities — take 
that  point  first.  I  think,  to  make  that  clear,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  the  military  situation  as  it  was  at  that  time. 

You  remember  how  Lloyd  George  sent  over  Arthur  Henderson  to 
Russia.  Kerensky  had  sent  word  saying  Russia  was  played  out; 
Russia  could  not  fight  any  longer  from  a  military  point  of  view. 
Lloyd  George  sent  over  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  one  of  the  labor 
leaders.  He  laid  his  head  together  with  Kerensky,  and  suggested  the 
Stockholm  conference ;  suggested  a  peace  by  negotiation. 

Arthur  Henderson  went  back.  He  resigned  from  the  government 
He  was  in  favor- of  a  peace  by  negotiation.  He  resigned  from  the 
government  in  England;  and  while  this  was  going  on,  this  talk 
about  a  separate  peace,  a  peace  by  negotiation,  Lenine  had  come  back. 
Lenine  had  come  through  Germany.  Lenine  was  making  speeches 
in  various  parts  of  Russia.  Tne  newspapers  were  saying- 
some  newspapers  said  he  should  be  shot;  other  newspapers  said  he 
ought  to  be  put  in  prison.  But  he  continued  to  speak.  Kerensky 
had  been  the  popular  idol  for  something  like  five  months.  As  his 
power  gradually  waned,  so  did  the  power  of  Lenine  gradually 
rise.  For  instance,  Lenine  was  the  only  man  in  the  country  who 
advocated  peace,  and  land  to  the  people. 

Lenine  went  to 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  leading  up  to  this  point  of  atrocities.  Would 
you  excuse  me  just  a  second? 

Senator  Overman.  Answer  his  question. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  can  not  let  you  go  on  because  I  think  you  have 
made  a  misstatement,  and  I  want  to  see  if  I  understood  you  correctly. 
You  say  that  Lenine  was  the  only  man  that  advocated  peace  and  land 
to  the  people.  Had  not  Kerensky  already  turned  the  land  over  to  the 
people  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Kerensky  did  not  advocate  peace  at  that  time,  because 
Kerensky 

Mr.  Humes.  But  he  had  turned  the  land  over  to  the  people? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  at  the  time  of  Kerensky's  revolution,  at  the  first 
revolution,  it  had  not  penetrated  down,  for  instance,  in  the  Samara 
government,  where  I  was,  because  the  people  had  not  taken  the  land 
over.  The  people  did  not  actually  take  the  land  over  until  Lenine 
brought  out  his  decree  to  nationalize  the  land. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is,  where  you  were  they  had  not  taken  the  land 
over? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Humes.  All  right;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Keddee.  Now,  to  go  back  to  where  we  were.  Lenine,  I  say?  was 
taking  his  life  in  his  hands,  because  the  newspapers  were  writing 
against  him,  saying  he  should  be  put  in  prison ;  some  said  he  should 
be  shot;  and  being  a  man  who  advocated  peace  and  land  to  the 
.people,  of  course,  the  people  listened  to  him.  Lenine  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  his  time  to  Helsingfors.  Helsingfors  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  Russian  Baltic  Fleet.  The  sailors  of  the  Russian  Baltic  Fleet 
have  been  worse  treated  than  the  sailors,  I  believe,  of  any  other  fight- 
ing service  in  the  world.  I  have  talked  with  some  of  those  sailors. 
I  nave  had  the  opportunity  of  living  with  them — not  for  very  long ; 
just  for  about  three  days  or  so. 

These  people,  when  they  heard  Lenine 's  message  of  peace  and  land 
to  the  people,  they  said,  That  is  the  man  for  us."  Then  you  have 
heard  this  morning  about  this  bid  for  power  that  Korniloff  made. 
Gen.  Korniloff,  a  Cossack  general,  made  one  bid  for  a  military  dic- 
tatorship. The  idea  was  supposed  to  be  that  there  was  some  plot  be* 
between  Korniloff  and  Kerensky.  Kerensky  was  to  be  the  premier; 
Korniloff  was  to  be  the  dictator.  At  any  rate,  he  was  to  march  with 
a  division — a  Dika  division,  it  was  called,  a  wild  division — from 
Pskof ,  and  take  Petrograd. 

This  scheme  collapsed  somehow  or  other,  and  these  Helsingfors 
sailors  came  to  Petrograd.  The  Aurora,  a  little  Russian  gunboat, 
came  up  the  Neva,  and  by  force  Kerensky  was  compelled  to  leave, 
and  the  soviet  simply  became  the  government. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  here  is  how  it  simply  evolved.  First  of 
all,  you  had  the  Czar,  who  was  forced  to  abdicate.  Then  you  had  a 
government  made  up  of  men  like  Prince  Lvoff  and  Miliukov  and 
Kodzianko,  men  who  in  the  days  of  the  Czar  were  known  as  cadets,  or 
liberals.  They  were  liberal  capitalists,  however;  they  were  landed 
proprietors.  The  peasants  knew  their  land  policy.  The  soviet  had 
come  to  life  again,  the  soviet,  which  had  been  created  in  1905;  and 
was  playing  a  rather  important  part  in  criticizing  and  adopting  a 
kind  of  watchful  attitude  on  the  policy  of  Prince  Lvoff  and  Miliukov 
and  Rodzianko.  The  latter  could  not  hold  together,  because  at  this 
time  the  newspapers — for  instance,  the  Russko  Slovo — were  writing 
that  Russia  must  have  Constantinople.  The  newspapers  were  refer- 
ring to  it  as  Czargrad.  Now,  the  average  Russian  peasant  did  not 
know  where  Czargrad  was.  He  did  not  know  where  Constantinople 
was,  and  did  not  care.  Of  course,  Miliukov  was  the  foreign  minister 
at  that  time  and  was  considered  to  be  an  able  man.  Many  of  the  more 
or  less  bourgeoisie  elements  throughout  the  country  believed  in  Miliu- 
kov. 

He  tried  to  carry  on.  But  it  was  unsatisfactory.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  between  the  government  of  landed 
proprietors  and  the  soviet,  and  Kerensky  became  gradually  one  of 
the  important  men  associated  with  Miliukov.  Then  the  newspapers 
still  were  crying  about  one  more  offensive.  It  was  always  "  One  more 
offensive,  and  the  Germans  will  be  beaten  ";  always  "  One  more  offen- 
sive"; and  the  people  in  the  villager,  of  course,  were  beginning  to 
grow  war  weary. 

Things  continued  to  drift  along.    Then  the  people  came  out  in  the 
streets  of  Petrograd  and  shouted,  "Away  with  Miliukov,''  asking  him 
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to  resign.  He  resigned,  and  then  Kerensky  took  on  other  men  of 
similar  ideas  to  his  own;  men  like  Tseretelli,  Tereshchenko,  and 
Skobelev,  social  revolutionaries.  Thev  tried  to  continue  the  war 
policy.  They  were  what  you  would  call  moderate  socialists,  but  they 
were  in  favor  of  carrying  on  the  war. 

Senator  Nelson.  Against  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Against  Germany ;  yes.  They  were  in  favor  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war ;  and  then  it  was,  at  this  time,  of  course,  that  Arthur 
Henderson  had  come.  He  conferred  with  Kerensky,  and  Kerensky 
advised  him  that  Russia  was  played  out ;  that  Russia  could  not  fight 
any  longer ;  that  Russia  wanted  peace  by  negotiation.  Then  Keren- 
sky's  government  had  drawn  up  its  peace  terms,  something  like 
President  Wilson's  14  points  in  some  ways.  For  instance,  they 
wanted  a  peace  without  annexations  and  without  indemnities. 

Senator  Sterling.  Arthur  Henderson  was  a  labor  leader  in 
England? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  that  is  right,  and  he  advocated  this  Stockholm 
conference.  He  went  back  and  reported  to  Lloyd  George,  and  they 
had  some  difference  of  opinion,  and  he  resigned. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  while  Kerensky  was  tied  to  the  allies— 
he  was  being  financed  by  the  allies-^he  went  down  to  the  front,  tiy- 
ing  to  get  the  soldiers  to  make  another  offensive.  He  made  one  or  two 
compromises.  For  instance,  he  allowed  the  soldiers  to  abolish  the 
death  sentence.  The  death  sentence  was  not  carried  out  as  formerly, 
and  of  course  the  soldiers  began  to  think  a  little  more.  There  was  not 
the  same  chance  of  the  soldiers  being  shot.  They  began  to  think 
just  a  little  more,  and  of  course  when  they  were  thinking  a  lot  it  wis 
rather  difficult  for  them  to  fight  a  lot.  So  things  developed  like  that 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  Lenine  was  taking  his  life  in  his  hands 
and  going  about  the  country  speaking.  I  have  referred  to  how  the 
Helsingfors  sailors  played  such  an  important  part,  coming  there  to 
Petrograd  and  very  largely  by  force  holding  Petrograd  up,  more  or 
less,  and  the  soviet  simply  became  the  government.  So  the  one  thins 
evolved  out  of  the  other,  very  largely  owing  to  the  war  weariness  or 
the  people. 

Mr.  Humes.  Finally  the  Bolsheviki  had  their  revolution  in  Novem- 
\xn\  and  took  control  of  the  government,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Tell  us  what  the  conditions  were  following  that 
up  to  the  time  you  left  Petrograd. 

Mr.  Keddie.  When  they  got  into  power  and  became  the  govern- 
ment, and  when  they  made  the  separate  peace,  it  is  rather  important 
to  know,  of  course,  that  they 

Senator  Nelson.  I  think  he  should  state  those  preliminaries.  Go 
on  in  the  way  you  were. 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Thanks. 

Senator  Nelson.  Go  on  and  state  the  connection. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Thanks  very  much.  I  think  it  is  rather  important, 
Senator,  to  try  and  get  how  the  one  thing  leads  on  to  the  other,  be- 
cause that  is  the  whole  situation  in  Russia,  as  I  believe  it. 

When  they  made  the  separate  peace,  for  instance,  many  of  Hi 
people  were  against  the  terms  that  Germany  imposed  on  them;  tbi 
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terms  were  so  hard.  First  one  delegation  went  to  Brest-Litovsk,  and 
then  they  came  back  and  reported  the  hard  terms  the  Germans 
wanted.  Then  Trotzky  went  back  again.  Trotzky  was  one  of  those 
of  the  second  lot. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this.  There  was  first 
a  preliminary  effort  to  make  a  treaty,  and  the  Bolshevik  government 
would  not  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  then  the  Germans  made  an  advance  and  got 
within  50  miles  of  Petrograd. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  then  they  went  to  work  and  made  the  final 
treaty  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  they  went  back  again. 

Senator  Nelson.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Keddie.  And  Trotzky  made  this  effort.  He  sort  of  threw 
out — like  a  little  David,  he  threw  out  the  stone  of  an  idea  at  the  big 
German  Goliath,  and  said,  "Well,  advance  if  you  dare,  if  the  Ger- 
man democracy  will  allow  you  to  advance."  At  Petrograd  I  saw  a 
procession  of  German  prisoners  who  carried  a  banner  saying  that 
they  protested  against  the  terms  which  Germany  was  imposing,  the 
terms  were  so  hard.  Well,  this  caused  a  great  deal  of  talk  through- 
out Russia,  and  of  course  you  know  in  the  end  (I  do  not  want  to 
delay  you  too  long)  they  signed  the  peace  treaty. 

Then  the  soldiers  began  going  home.  America,  I  believe,  had 
something  like  4,000,000  troops  under  arms,  and  the  authorities  say 
it  will  take  about  a  year  to  demobilize  scientifically.  Russia  had 
something  like  fifteen  million  troops  under  arms,  and  they  demobi- 
lized in  a  month.  It  was  not  demobilization  at  all;  it  was  simply  one 
mad  rush  home.  They  got  on  the  tops  of  trains,  inside  the  trains,  on 
the  buffers,  on  horseback,  and  in  carts — any  way  possible.  They 
sold  government  property.  They  sold  anything  to  anybody  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  get  home;  they  were  so  war  weary.  They  set  off 
along  the  roads;  and  when  their  money  was  finished  and  their  food 
was  finished  they  would  knock  at  some  castle  gate  for  food  (the 
house  of  some  big  man  or  a  house  in  a  village). 

Sometimes  the  watchman  in  this  house  would  fire  on  them,  and. 
of  course,  these  Russian  soldiers  fired  back.  They  had  got  a  kind  of 
iron  cross  if  they  killed  a  certain  number  of  Germans.  They  were 
rather  brutalized  when  they  got  back.  When  they  were  coming 
home  and  could  not  get  food  and  the  watchman  fired  at  them  they 
fired  back,  and  a  good  many  atrocities  happened  in  that  way — a  good 
many  so-called  atrocities.  Then  these  men  actually  returned  home 
to  their  villages.  I  have  seen  many  of  them  arrive  in  the  villages. 
They  brought  their  rifles  back  with  them. 

'When  they  got  home  they  found  their  cottages  in  a  very  wretched 
condition.  Of  course,  during  this  transition  period  the  Russian 
Government  had  not  been  paying  separation  allowances  in  the  proper 
way.  Things  had  broken  down  a  good  deal,  and  the  soldiers'  widows 
had  had  a  hard  time  to  get  along.  Prices  liad  been  rising.  Every- 
body was  away  fighting,  and  those  who  were  not  fighting  were  mak- 
ing munitions,  and  consequently  food  got  dear  and  prices  continued 
to  rise.    The  soldier's  wife  might  have  sold  her  horse  or  her  cow  or  a 
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few  sheep,  if  she  was  rich  enough  to  have  any,  and  when  she  sold  barl 
horse,  of  course,  she  could  not  work  the  land  very  well.  Then  flb] 
would  sell  something  else  off  in  order  to  keep  the  home  going,  and  Am 
home  became  rather  denuded  and  rather  poor.  It  was  a  condftkaJ 
something  like  that  that  the  soldier  found  when  he  got  back  to  kin 
home,  very  often  after  fighting  two  or  three  years,  sometimes  withooM 
an  arm,  sometimes  without  a  leg,  having  been  wounded  three  or  fion 
times,  having  been  rather  badlv  fed  and  badly  treated.  So  he  gom 
back  and  he  finds  his  home  in  this  wretched  condition.  So  he  sajsftM 
himself,  "  What  is  it  all  about,  anyway  9  Whom  have  I  been  fig™^n 
for?  Have  I  been  fighting  for  Russia?  Well,  that  means  Russian 
mine."  ##  ] 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  digress  just  a  moment.  If  yon  caa-J 
sider  the  story — the  Bible  story — of  the  rich  man  who  fared  sup*] 
tuously  every  day  and  clothed  himself  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  ui\ 
the  beggar,  Lazarus,  who  sat  on  the  doorstep,  and  the  dogs  came  and  I 
licked  Ms  sores,  and  he  lived  on  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  rich 
man's  table;  something  like  that  was  going  on  in  Russia.  Ninety! 
per  cent  of  the  people  were  living  on  the  crumbs  which  fell  fnu 
the  rich  man's  table.  They  were  sent  away  to  fight.  They  were  Kb] 
cannon  fodder.  They  did  not  know  what  it  was  all  about  11*1 
they  came  back,  and  instead  of  being  content  to  live  on  the  crumb  ] 
which  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table  they  simply  rose  up  and  overwt 
the  table:  and  that  is  something  like  the  condition  that  has  tab* 
place  in  Russia. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  villages,  when  these  soldiers  did  get  badk^ 
about  this  time  the  news  came  out  of  Lenine  having  nationalized  tb 
land.  The  decree  was  published.  Now,  when  you  talk  about  tb 
land  question  I  would  just  like  to  go  back  to  1916.  When  I  went 
there,  about  the  end  of  1916, 1  was  being  driven  along  by  a  Russian 
peasant  in  one  of  these  Russian  carts  which  they  use  in  the  Samara 
district — a  tarantass.  He  was  an  old  man,  about  68  or  70,  perhaps, 
a  tall,  thin,  spare  man,  a  typical  Russian  peasant,  with  a  long,  flow- 
ing beard,  and  fine  features,  a  fine-shaped  head ;  the  kind  of  a  man 
Moses  must  have  been;  rather  a  commanding  presence  he  had.  So 
I  asked  him  about  the  land  system.  He  explained  to  me  the  land 
system  around  there  as  it  was  in  the  Samara  government*  He  said: 
"  Tt  is  just  like  this.  The  peasant  works  the  land."#  Of  course,  all  tb 
peasants  live  in  the  villages,  and  they  all  live  adjoining  each  other. 
They  do  not  live  on  their  farms.  The  average  Russian  village  is 
usually  one  long  street.  "  When  he  goes  to  work  on  his  land  he  lias 
to  go  10  or  15  versts  on  the  one  side  one  year,  and  he  camps  oul 
there  in  the  springtime,  does  his  sowing,  and  he  does  his  harvesting 
in  the  summer  time.  Then  the  next  year  he  goes  10  or  15  versts  upoa 
the  other  side,  and  then* the  next  year  he  goes  10  or  15  versts  on  tb 
other  side.  There  is  no  inducement  for  him  to  improve  the  value 
of  his  land."  So  I  asked  this  old  peasant,  I  said,  "  Why  do  you  haTe 
such  a  stupid  system?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "we  peasants  are  fools. 
We  are  blind."  And  he  put  his  hand  up  to  his  eye,  and  he  said, 
"  Before  the  Russo-Japanese  War  we  were  blind.*'  And  he  said 
"After  the  Russo-Japanese  War  " — and  he  put  up  his  hand  to  hi 
eyes,  and  he  half  opened  his  eyes,  and  he  said—"  that  is  how  we  we 
after  the  Russo-Japanese  War;  and  then  after  this  war" — and  ft 
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was  while  the  war  was  going  on — he  put  his  hand  up  to  his  eyes 
and  opened  them  as  wide  as  they  would  go  and  opened  his  mouth  as 
wide  as  it  could  go,  and  he  said,  "  That  is  how  we  are  now."  By 
opening  his  mouth  he  meant  to  say  that  he  wanted  a  little  more  of 
the  good  things  of  life. 

Now  that  was  about  the  situation  with  regard  to  land  tenure.  The 
system  of  land  tenure  was  bad.  The  landed  proprietors  were  to 
blame — something  like  7  per  cent,  or,  at  most,  say,  10  per  cent.  You 
see,  Russia  is  an  agricultural  country.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  people 
are  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water.  They  have  con- 
tinued to  work  and  work  and  work.  They  have  really  been  expro- 
priated from  their  real,  lawful  rights  for  the  last  300  years.  The 
prerequisites  of  revolution  were  already  there.  It  only  took  a  war 
where  the  Russian  infantry  were  mowed  down  by  Hindenburg's 
heavy  artillery  and  HindenOurg's  machine  guns — it  only  took  a  war 
to  bring  things  to  a  head ;  and  so  the  situation  developed. 

Now.  with  regard  to  these  soldiers,  when  they  jrot  back  to  the 
villages,  and  when  the  land  was  nationalized  by  lienine,  they  would 

§o  up  to  the  landed  proprietor,  and  very  often  he  had  about  half  a 
ozen  estates,  and  if  the  landed  proprietor  had  been  a  decent  man  to 
them  and  treated  them  well  in  years  gone  by,  the  peasants  would  go 
up  to  him  and  say,  u  Now,  we  do  not  want  to  turn  you  out.  We 
know  you  have  been  a  decent  man.  You  have  got  half  a  dozen 
estates.  You  can  only  live  in  one  house  at  a  time.  You  keep  one 
and  we  will  take  over  the  others;"  and  that  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened all  over.  Then  there  would  be  the  other  type  of  landed  pro- 
prietor, a  very  decent  man,  but  narrowminded,  the  kind  that  could 
only  see  his  point  of  view.  Very  good  hearted  he  was,  really,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  narrowness  of  his  education  he  could  not  see  the  case  for 
the  other  90  per  cent.  He  thought  the  peasant  was  made  of  inferior 
clay,  and  he  would  not  talk  to  the  peasant,  it  was  beneath  him  to 
talk  to  the  peasant,  and  his  argument  usually  consisted  in  pulling 
out  a  revolver  and  firing  it.  Of  course  when  it  came  to  firing  a 
revolver  all  the  force  was  on  the  other  side,  because  the  soldiers  had 
brought  their  rifles  home  with  them,  and  it  sometimes  happened 
that  so-called  atrocities  of  that  sort  occurred. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  taking  over  of  the  land,  you  know  that 
jus>t  well  as  I  do,  but  I  want  to  give  my  experience  as  I  found  it  in 
the  Samara  government,  or  around  the  outlying  districts  there.  All 
the  land  titles  there  to  the  land  surrounding  the  villages  were  held  by 
the  village,  the  local  mir.  the  village  mir,  or  the  local  soviet,  and  you 
got  as  much  land  as  you  could  work  according  to  the  number  of 
mouths  you  had  to  feed.  The  average  citizen  there,  with  six  in  a 
family,  got  about  75  acres.  Now,  if  you  wanted  to  go  to  another 
village  you  could  not  sell  that  land.  It  reverted  back  to  the  village. 
It  was  yours  only  so  long  as  you  worked  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  land,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  belonged  to  the 
village? 

Mr.  Keddie.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Nelson.  As  a  community? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  the  title  was  vested  in  the  village,  and  it  was 
yours  only  so  long  as  you  would  work  it.  You  could  not  sell  it.  If 
you  wanted  to  go  away  to  another  village  you  simply  gave  up  your 
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right,  and  they  would  just  give  it  to  somebody  else.   And  with  i>*~— ^ 
to  the  estate,  for  instance,  the  landed  proprietor  was  treated  in  tb|  j 
same  way.   If  he  was  a  wealthy  man  and  had  lots  of  flocks  and  hcrf 
and  horses  (some  of  them  had  camels,  because  they  use  camels  j 
the  Samara  government,  in  the  winter  time  and  in  the  summer;  K, 
is  very  strange;  but  the  camels  are  very  easily  fed;  they1  can  eat1 
and  salt,  and  are  so  much  easier  and  cheaper  to  keep  than  a  1 
the  live  stock  was  very  often  divided  up  in  this  way,   A  list  was 
up  by  the  village  mir.    A  soldier's  widow — and  there  were  alwiji 
good  proportion  of  them  in  the  average  Russian  village — or  a 
dier  without  an  arm,  or  a  soldier  without  a  leg,  the  men  who 
been  hurt  and  disabled,  and  those  who  were  poor — generally  1^ 
was  an  order  of  precedence  according  to  the  need,  and  they  reed1 
a  horse  or  a  cow  or  a  few  sheep.    Now,  I  have  been  at  those  di  * ' 
I  have  seen  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  This  was  under  the- old  system!  L 

Mr.  Keddie.  No,  no ;  this  was  when  the  Bolsheviks  came  along,  yoA, 
see,  because  it  was  only  when  Lenine  nationalized  the  land,  when  tkK 
soldiers  got  back,  after  making  the  separate  peace,  that  it  was 
for  these  things  to  happen.  So  that  is  how  they  did  it.  The 
made  out  according  to  the  need,  and  the  soldier's  widow  would  get 
cow  or  a  horse ;  and  a  few  brothers,  if  they  had  been  away  figb  ' 
they  would  get  something;  and  so  on.  It  was  according  to  the 
as  a  rule.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  squabbling,  it  is  true,  but 
was  never  any  shooting.  It  is  untrue  to  say  that  the  landed  m 
prietor,  as  a  general  rule,  was  shot.  Very  often  the  landed  proprietor 
was  to  blame,  himself.  It  is  true  to  say  that  sometimes  the  peasants 
were  to  blame.  You  can  understand  the  situation,  if  you  can  only 
put  yourselves  in  the  place  of  the  Russian  peasant,  if  you  can  only  go 
through  the  psychological  changes  that  he  went  through;  simply  sent 
off  to  fight,  cannon  fodder;  brought  up  in  a  village  where  he  had  no 
school,  no  church,  nothing  done  to  help  him.  The  situation  wis 
really  scandalous  from  the  point  of  view  of  these  Russian  peasants 
They  had  no  chance  at  all.  They  simply  grew  up,  and  the  labor 
supply  was  great,  the  industrial  system  was  bad,  there  was  always 
plenty  of  cheap  labor:  and  of  course  bitterness  cot  into  the  soul  of 
the  poor  peasant,  and  it  is  illustrated  by  Tolstoy  s  saying  which  the 
peasants  understand  quite  well,  "  The  rich  will  do  everything  to  help 
the  poor  but  get  off  their  back."  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  all  this 
upheaval  has  come  about  by  illiterate  peasants;  but  still,  it  was  not 
difficult  for  the  peasant  to  understand  that  he  was  robbed. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  it  begin  with  the  peasant,  or  did  it  begii 
with  the  workman  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  My  point  is,  I  am  describing  the  situation  in  the 
Samara  governemnt.  I  only  want  to  talk  about  what  I  do  know  my- 
self, what  I  have  seen,  and  not  so  much  from  the  towns.  I  told  vol 
that  my  experience  in  the  towns  is  not  so  good  as  my  experience  in 
the  countrv. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  not  understand,  however,  that  as  a  _ 
eral  proposition  it  began  not  with  the  Russian  peasant,  the  tilksr 
the  land,  but  with  the  workmen,  and  that  they  began  the  trouble 
begin  with? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  it  is  true  to  say  that  it  began  in  that  way. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keddie.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  man  who  matters  in  Russia 
the  Russian  peasant.  If  to  know  the  Russian  peasant  it  is  neces- 
ry  to  live  in  30  or  40  villages  in  European  Russia,  and  perhaps  say 
about  another  20  in  Siberia,  as  I  have  done,  I  claim  that  I  know 
nething  about  what  the  Russian  peasant  is,  his  ideals,  his  aspira- 
ms.  Efe  is  only  asking  for  his  lawful  rights.  He  is  only  trying 
create  a  new  social  order;  and,  after  all,  that  is  what  Bolshevism 
an  attempt  to  create  a  new  social  order  in  which  it  will  be  im- 
•ssible  for  a  rich  man,  no  matter  how  rich,  for  a  clever  man,  no 
&tter  how  clever,  for  a  hardworking  man,  no  matter  how  hard- 
>rking — in  which  it  shall  be  made  impossible  for  that  man  to  domi- 
te  to  an  injurious  degree  the  lives  of  other  men,  women,  and 
ildren. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  what  they  propose? 
Mr.  Keddie.  And  that  is  what  they  aVe  trying  to  work  out. 
Senator  Overman.  Is  that  what  they  are  working  out? 
Mr.  Keddie.  That  is  what  they  are  tiring1  to  work  out.    Now,  with 

jard  to  the  conditions  when  the  Bolsheviki  got  into  power 

Senator  Overman.  How  do  you  know  that  is  what  they  are  trying 

work  out? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Well,  for.  instance,  from  what  the  peasants  tell  me. 

Senator  Overman.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  peasants.     I  am 

king  about  the  government  that  is  in  authority — Trotzky  and 

nine. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Well,  they  say  so,  too. 

Senator  Overman.  Have  you  talked  to  them? 

if  r.  Keddie.  No  ;  I  have  not  spoken  to  them. 

Senator  Overman.  They  have  made  glorious  promises,  have  thev 

i? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  But  have  they  carried  out  those  promises? 

M  r.  Keddie.  Well,  I  think  they  have  carried  out  some  of  them. 

Senator  Overman.  Some  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes.    They  have  given  the  land  to  the  people. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  about  the  industries  of  Russia? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  I  am  just  coming  to  that  in  a  little  while.    That 

rather  the  weak  point  of  the  Bolshevik  government,  as  applied  to 

lustry;  but  with  regard  to  bolshevism  as  applied  to  agriculture, 

has  been  successful. 

Mr.  Humes.  Let  me  ask  you,  now,  in  connection  with  the  distri- 

bion  of  this  livestock.     That  livestock  was  loaned  to  the  people, 

>n,  was  it?    It  was  not  given  to  them? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes ;  it  was  actually  given  to  them. 

Mr.  Humes.  Under  the  constitution  of  the  government,  all  live- 

ck  is  nationalized,  and  becomes  the  property  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Keddie.  That  is  quite  true.    You  know  quite  well,  sir,  that 

en  you  had  your  Revolutionary  War,  when  you  were  wise  enough 

govern  your  own  affairs,  what  happened  was  that  it  took  America 

nething  like  eight  years  to  settle  down  and  get  a  start,  and  it  will 

something  like  the  same  thing  in  Russia,     x  ou  can  say  anything 

written  in  the  constitution,  but  Russia  is  such  a  tremendously  big 

tntry. 
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Mr.  Humes.  But  Russia  has  a  constitution  to-day. 

Mr.  Reddie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  They  have  already  adopted  their  constitution. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes,  out  you  know  that  the  railways  are  bad;  the  cut 
munication  is  bad.  You  know  that  it  is  a  country  about  four  and| 
half  times  the  size  of  the  United  States,  forty- four  times  the  size  rf 
France.  You  know  perfectly  well  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  thai 
peasants,  who  are  ignorant,  to  understand  the  decrees  that  are  ant 
out  from  Moscow.  What  they  do  understand  is,  the  land  is  given  ti 
them. 

Mr.  Humes.  Are  we  to  understand  you  to  say  that  the  livestock 
has  not  been  nationalized,  even  though  the  constitution  provides  thit 
it  shall  be?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Keddie.  In  the  Samara  government  it  was  handed  over  to  tk 
peasants  as  their  personal  property. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  know  what  has  been  done  in  reference  to  it 
anywhere  else  than  in  the  Samara  government? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  I  have  seen  it  in  some  other  villages  around  &e 
Omsk  and  Tschelyabinsk  districts. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  the  Bolshevik  government  in  operation  is  •• 
tirely  different,  or  at  least  considerably  different,  from  the  Bolsheiikj 
government  as  it  is  mapped  out  on  paper?    . 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes.  I  think  that  is  not  peculiar  to  Bolshevik  go* 
ernments.  I  think  every  other  government  has  a  constitution  of  at 
kind ;  but  while  America  has  got  about  nine  men  sitting  in  permanent] 
session  always  interpreting  what  the  Constitution  means,  how  cm 
you  wonder  at  a  poor  ignorant  peasant  not  understanding  exactly 
what  the  constitution  isf 

Mr.  Humes.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  peasant;  I  am  talking 
about  the  application  of  these  laws.  Well,  go  ahead  with  your 
statement. 

Senator  Overman.  Have  you  been  over  this  country  preaching 
Bolshevism  to  our  people? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  I  have  not  been  preaching  bolshevism.  I  ha* 
spoken  at  a  few  meetings,  but  I  have  particularly  been  describing  tb 
Friends'  work.    I  am  going  home  to  Scotland  as  quickly  as  I  ctt 

fit  there ;  I  hope  to  sail  in  a  week  or  so.    I  have  been  speaking  at 
riends'  work,  and  have  been  answering  questions  with  regara  to 
bolshevism  because  I  have  been  in  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  going  back  to  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  want  to  if  I  can. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  do  you  want  to  do  when  you  get  back! 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  want  to  go  back  for  the  Society  of  Friends  and  d» 
relief  work. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  do  you  expect  to  do  when  you  get  then' 

Mr.  Keddie.  Well,  the  same  kind  of  work  as  we  have  been  don* 
What  Russia  wants  is  a  number  of  teachers.  Send  as  many  peopt 
as  vou  like,  but  let  them  be  teachers. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  do  you  propose  to  teach  them? 

Mr.  Keddie.  What  we  have  been  doing  in  our  villages. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  what  do  you  propose  to  teach  thflflV 
when  you  get  back? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  going  to  continue 
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itor  Nelson.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ? 
Keddie.  By  instituting  libraries;  having  libraries  in  the  vil- 
having  trades  schools  for  the  boys  and  girls,  so  that  they  can 
i  trade,  a  chance  that  they  have  not  had.    The  great  trouble 
sian  villages  is  that  in  the  summer  time  the  peasant  can  work, 

the  long,  weary  winter  months,  there  is  little  for  them  to  do, 
ey  have  had  no  education  and  they  have  had  no  libraries, 
it  or  Neuson.  Here  is  one  thing  that  I  want  to  call  your  at- 
1  to.    You  complained  a  moment  ago  about  the  old  Russian 

i 

Keddie.  Yes. 

itor  Nelson.  Where  the  land  had  been  assigned  by  the  mir, 

nm unity,  did  you  not? 

Keddie.  Yes. 

itor  Nelson.  And  that  the  land  was  simply  apportioned  to  the 

ts,  to  be  cultivated.    One  year  it  would  be  on  this  side  and 

rt  year  on  the  other  side  of  the  village? 

Keddie.  Yes. 

itor  Nelson.  Wherein  does  this  new  system  differ  from  that — 

>w  land  system  of  the  Bolshevik  government — where  the  state 

js  the  ownership  of  the  land  and  simply  proposes  to  apportion 

s  of  it  to  the  workers  ? 

Keddie.  It  differs  in  this  way,  that  before,  you  had  the  landed 

etor 

itor  Nelson.  No,  I  mean  now.    Do  not  get  off  the  fence. 

Keddie.  I  am  not  getting  off  the  fence. 

itor  Nelson.  I  refer  to  the  village  community. 

Keddie.  The  village  community  has  taken  over  the  land  of  the 

proprietor, 
itor  Nelson.  No,  no,  but  the  land  they  had.    Wherein  does  this 

of  the  Bolshevik  government,  in  control  now,  differ  from  the 
r  system  that  prevailed  before? 

Keddie.  I  am  telling  you,  if  you  will  just  rive  me  an  oppor- 
to.  The  landed  proprietor  does  not  exist.  His  land  has  been 
away  from  him. 

itor  Nelson.  You  know  that  you  are  dodging  the  question, 
sten  to  me.    Did  you  not  say  that  the  land  belonged  to  these 

communities? 

Keddie.  Yes;  it  is  taken  over  and  held  by  them, 
itor  Nelson.  It  was  held  by  them  under  the  Czar's  govern- 
ivas  it  not? 

Keddie.  Yes,  but  you  must  bear  in  mind 

tor  Neu90n.  Was  not  that  so?     Did  not  the  land  belong  to 

lage  communities  under  the  Czar's  government? 

Keddie.  No;  it  belonged  to  the  landed  proprietors. 

itor  Neu30n.  In  these  villages? 

Keddie.  Very  often. 

itor  Nelson.  There  you  are  mistaken;  that  is  not  true.  In  these 

i  communities  most  of  it  belonged  to  them.    That  was  a  part 

scheme  when  the  serfs  were  set  free. 

Keddie.  Excuse  me,  but  you  said  that  I  said  something  that  is 

e.    I  am  only  talking  of  what  I  have  seen,  and  what  I  do  know? 

can  assure  you 
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Senator  Nelson.  And  that  is  in  the  Samara  government  on  the 
lower  Volga. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  country  occupied  by  the  Cossacks! 

Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  the  Cossacks  are  farther  to  the  south. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  their  land  system  different? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Quite. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  own  their  own  lands? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  get  them  in  fee  for  their  military  service! 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble  between  tie 
Bolsheviks  and  the  Cossacks.  The  Bolsheviks  maintain  that  the  Cos* 
sacks  should  have  the  same  system  as  the  others. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  propose  to  take  the  land  away  from  the 
Cossacks? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  am  coming  back  to  the  mir  system.  Under  thenar 
system  the  land  was  assigned  to  the  community,  and  the  officials  ef 
the  community  apportioned  land  for  cultivation  to  a  peasant,  m 
year,  you  say,  so  many  versts  on  this  side  and  next  year  so  maiy 
versts  on  the  other  side.  Wherein  does  the  present  system  of  m 
Bolshevik  government  differ  from  that  system  ?  They  had  no  title 
before — the  peasants — they  had  no  individual  title  before,  and  thy 
get  none  now.  They  get  simply  the  privilege  of  using  what  if 
assigned  to  them. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Now  they  have  got  all  the  land.  The  landed  pro- 
prietor  

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  dodging  the  question ;  you  are  talking 
about  the  landed  proprietor  and  I  am  talking  about  the  community. 

Senator  Overman.  He  is  talking  about  the  community  land,  and  yon 
persist  in  getting  back  to  the  landed  proprietor. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  want  you  to  keep  to  your  text.  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  when  I  ask,  and  to  keep  on  a  straight  road  a  while. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  know  something  about  Russian  affairs.  Xow 
you  are  trying  to  quibble.  You  kept  on  the  straight  road  for  a  while, 
and  told  a  good  story,  and  now  you  are  dodging. 

Mr.  Keddie.  No :  I  am  not.    Just  let  me  answer. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  point  is  this.  You  know  that  practically 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  land  svstem  of  Trotzkv  and  Lenin* 
under  the  soviet  government  and  the  old  system  that  prevailed  n 
these  mirs.  In  neither  case  was  the  peasant  permitted  to  own  tta 
land  in  fee  that  he  cultivated.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  it  is  not.  I  have  listened  now  to  you  for  abort 
10  minutes,  and  will  you  not  please  let  me  answer  with  regard  t» 
this  question? 

Senator  Nelson.  I  want  to  caution  you.  I  know  something  abort 
the  Russian  situation,  I  have  studied  it,  and  if  you  do  not  tell  tb 
truth,  I  shall  know  it. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes ;  quite.  Under  the  Samara  government  we  m 
the  landed  proprietor  who  owned,  we  will  say,  150,000  to  20ftW 
acres  of  land,  that  land  being  very  often  on  the  railroad  track,  ai 
they  were  holding  until  such  time  as  the  price  would  rise.   Vvi 
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the  present  system  over  there,  you  see,  all  this  land  is  taken  over  by 
the  peasants. 

Senator  Nelson.  Under  those  landed  proprietors,  according  to  the 
description  you  gave  a  while  ago,  the  land  was  assigned,  one  year  so 
many  versts  on  one  side  and  the  next  year  so  many  on  the  other ;  but 
that  was  not  the  way  the  landed  proprietors  did.  That  was  the  prac- 
tice that  prevailed  in  the  mir  system. 

Mr.  Keddie.  The  village  mir  was  controlled  by  the  Czar's  govern- 
ment through  gendarmes  and  through  the  representatives  of  the  land- 
owning interests,  and  that  is  reversed  now. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  large  share  of  the  land 
was  secured  by  the  Czar's  government  for  these  village  mire,  these 
communities  ? " 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  and  I  also  know  that  the  rich  landed  proprietor 
had  a  tremendous  amount  of  land  and  the  poor  peasant  got  the  worst 
land. 

Senator  Overman.  He  is  not  speaking  of  the  landed  proprietor. 
He  is  speaking  of  the  mir  land,  as  you  call  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  am  speaking  of  the  community  land.  You  get 
back  always  to  the  landed  proprietor. 

Senator  Overman.  We  know  that  thev  have  taken  the  land  over. 
Senator  Nelson  is  talking  about  the  land  owned  by  the  community. 
What  difference  is  there  between  that  system  and  the  new  system  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Only  that  he  has  a  better  choice  of  land.  Before,  the 
landed  proprietor  hnd  the  best  land. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  get  off  the  reservation.  You  go  to  the  pri- 
vate lands. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  the  landed  proprietor  have  any  control 
over  the  community  property,  over  the  land  controlled  by  the  vil- 
large  or  mir?  Did  the  individual  landed  proprietor  have  any  con- 
trol over  that — the  land  that  Senator  Nelson  is  asking  you  about  and 
which  you  say  was  assigned  by  the  village,  the  community,  to  differ- 
ent peasants,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  another  side  of  the  vil- 
lage?   Did  the  landed  proprietor  have  any  control  of  that  land? 

Mr.  Kkddie.  He  had  control  so  far  as  his  wealth  and  power 
allowed.  He  had  bought  up  the  l>esr.  land,  and  therefore  the  peasants 
had  to  be  content  with  inferior  land.    That  is  the  difference. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  again  brings  you  back  to  the  land  he  owned. 
and  does  not  refer  to  the  village  community.  We  are  speaking  about 
the  land  that  was  assigned  to  the  mir,  that  they  held  as  community 
property. 

Mr.  Keddie.  The  mir  now  has  all  the  land. 

Senator  Nelaon.  Under  the  mir  system  the  peasants  did  not  get 
title  in  fee.  They  were  simply  assigned  a  certain  amount  of  land  to 
cultivate. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Sometimes  thev  bought  the  land. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  not  that  the  rule — that  the  land  was  assigned 
to  them  for  cultivation  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Sometimes  it  was. 

Senator  Nelson.  Sometimes?    You  know  it  was  generally  the  case. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Not  in  this  district  where  I  was. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  throughout  Russia.  If  you  know  any- 
thing about  the  Russian  system  of  government,  that  is,  the  land  sys- 
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tern — and  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  described  it  correctly  at  one  time 
when  you  were  on  the  right  track — you  know  that  the  land  belonged 
to  the  village  communities,  or  the  mirs,  assigned  to  them.  It  was  the 
property  of  the  community,  and  the  community  apportioned  the  land 
year  by  year  for  cultivation  to  the  peasants ;  and  the  peasant  at  one 
time  might  have  land  on  this  side  and  another  year  on  the  other  side, 
and  so  on.  That  you  stated  correctly.  But  under  that  system  the 
peasants  did  cultivate  the  land  and  were  not  the  owners  of  it.  It  wis 
the  community  that  had  the  title  to  the  land. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Very  often. 

Senator  Nelson.  Very  often  ?  That  was  the  general  rule  outside 
of  the  private  proprietors.  I  am  speaking  of  the  communities.  I  sty 
where  that  system  prevailed  the  peasants  did  not  have  title  to  the 
land.  They  simply  had  the  right  to  cultivate  it,  and  it  was  assigned 
to  them  by  the  village  authorities. 

Mr.  Keddie.  They  had  the  right  to  buy  the  land. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yesj  but  wherein  did  that  system  that  simply  as- 
signed the  right  to  cultivate  the  land  from  year  to  year  differ  iron 
this  Bolshevik  system  ?  The  only  difference  is  that  under  that  system 
the  community  owned  the  land,  and  under  this  the  state  owns  it 
The  state  assigns  the  land  for  cultivation  instead  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Redder.  No.  When  you  talk  about  the  state  in  Russia  and  talk 
about  .the  village  council,  that  is  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Nelson.  Wherein  does  it  differ  ?  In  neither  case  does  the 
peasant  become  the  owner  of  this  community  land.  He  has  simply 
the  right  to  cultivate  it,  and  under  the  Bolshevik  system  he  never 
can  become  the  owner  in  fee,  as  you  can  in  England— and  I  take  it 
that  you  are  from  England? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Scotland. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  can  not  become  the  owner  of  any  piece  of  land 
under  this  new  Russian  system. 

Mr.  Keddie.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  I  take  it  from  your  attitude  that  you  rather 
favor  that. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes.  I  think  it  was  very  unfair  that  the  landed  pro- 
prietor should  have  150,000  to  200,000  acres  of  land 

Senator  Nelson.  You  rather  favor  the  idea  that  the  Russian  pee* 
ant  should  not  acquire  the  ownership  of  any  land,  that  he  should  be 
a  cotter,  and  cultivate  a  little  one  year  here  and  the  next  year  over 
there,  the  government  to  control,  and  that  he  should  keep  on  living 
from  hand  to  mouth.    That  is  what  you  believe  in,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  it  is  not  what  I  oelieve  in.  What  I  believe  in  b 
that  the  peasant  who  does  the  work  should  control  and  own  the  Itnd. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  he  does  not  own  it.  You  do  not  give  it  to 
him. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Oh,  ves,  he  does. 

Senator  Nelson.  *You  know  better.  Do  not  equivocate.  He  new* 
becomes  the  owner  of  it  in  fee  simple,  as  you  become  the  owner  of  • 
piece  of  land  in  England,  if  you  buy  it. 

Mr.  Keddie.  That  is  true,  but  he  gets  the  produce  off  that  h         J 
so  long  as  he  works  it.  ^ 

Senator  Nelson.  Why,  Uncle  Sam  can  give  you  a  place  down  I 
on  the  commons  and  allow  you  to  raise  cabbages  and  potatoes  m 
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ind  you  get  the  usufruct,  of  cabbages  and  potatoes;  but  the  land 
s  Uncle  Sam's  and  you  have  no  more  interest  in  it  than  the  man 
11  the  moon ;  and  that  is  the  way  with  the  Eussian  peasant,  and  you 
enow  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  believe  in  this  nationalization  of  land? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  in  the  nationalization  of  personal  prop- 
erty, the  nationalization  of  horses  and  cattle  and  sheep?  You  be- 
ieve  in  that,  do  you? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  believe  the  means  of  life,  the  waterways,  the  mines, 
ind  all  the  railways,  and  the  necessary  means  of  life,  should  be 
rwned  by  the  people. 

Senator  Sterling.  Well 

Mr.  Keddie.  Oh,  just  excuse  me  for  a  second.  The  point  I  want 
*>  make  is  that  now  in  Russia  the  average  intelligent  Russian  worker 
>elieves  that  capitalism  has  served  a  very  useful  purpose.  It  has 
lelped  industry  to  organize.  But  now  the  system  is  that  the  wealth 
>f  the  country,  the  wealth  of  one  of  these  capitalistic  concerns,  is 
produced  cooperatively,  and  they  want  to  make  it  so  that  the  profits 
hould  be  shared  cooperatively,  and  not  go  to  shareholders  who 
imply  invest  their  money  and  live  on  the  interest. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  divide  the  people  into  two  classes  there, 
he  workingman  and  the  capitalist? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No;  there  are  no  capitalists  now. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  you  go  back  to  Russia  are  you  to  be  classed 
is  a  workinpnan  under  the  soviet  government  instead  of  a  literary 
nan — as  a  kind  of  a  Silas  Wegg?  They  would  tell  you  to  go  to  work 
md  cultivate  with  a  hoe  and  a  spade  and  a  shovel. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Not  necessarily. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  prepared  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No;  they  do  not  expect  me  to  do  that.  They  have 
train  workers 

Senator  Nelson.  What  do  they  expect  you  to  do — to  be  a  mission- 
,rv  for  the  Bolshevik  propaganda? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  under  the  Russian  system  you  could  go  on  over 
here  and  carry  on  some  vervgood  work,  as  in  this  country  you  can 
lo,  quietly  and  peacefully.  The  government  in  Moscow  is  a  govern- 
nent  of  law  and  order. 

Senator  Nelson.  To-day? 

Mr.  Keddie.  To-day.  Where  the  fighting  is  going  on  is  largely 
>ecause  the  allies  have  created  a  steel  ring  all  around  Russia.  They 
lave  taken  Murmansk  and  Archangel  and  Odessa,  and  many  other 
places,  and  they  are  financing  the  enemies  of  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  the  name  of  the  Bolshevik  movement 

Mr.  Keddie.  Hold  on,  excuse  me  for  a  second. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  hold  on.  Have  not  the  allies  relieved  the 
Russians  from  the  bargain  of  the  treaty  of  Brest .-Litovsk ;  have  not 
the  allies  relieved  them  of  that,  and  did  not  the  Lenine  government 
relinquish  and  throw  up  to  the  Germans  the  TTkraine,  and  the  Baltic 
Provinces,  Finland  and  Livonia  and  Courland,  and  did  not  the 
Elaine  government  surrender  that  in  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk ; 
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and  did  they  not  give  the  Germans  some  two  or  three  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  in  sold? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes.  Can  I  have  10  minutes  now,  without  interrup- 
tion? 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  keep  on  the  straight  and  narrow  path. 

Senator  Overman.  Then  you  think  that  your  own  country  is  treat- 
ing the  people  badly  over  there? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes ;  I  think  that  the  allies  should  not  be  there  ii 
Russia.  I  am  against  revolution.  I  am  in  favor  of  accelerating 
social  evolution.  It  is  because  of  the  world-wide  situation  that! 
am  so  anxious  about  it.  If  I  could  give  you  gentlemen  an  open  mind 
on  the  Russian  question,  and  you  could  solve  that,  you  would  sota 
the  same  question  in  England,  in  Scotland,  in  Roumania,  in  Poland, 
in  France,  in  Italy,  for  it  is  a  world-wide  question. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  your  solution  is  that  you  want  the  Bolshe- 
vik government  to  prevail  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Keddie.  If  you  will  just  allow  me  to  answer 

Senator  Nelson.  Just  tell  me  that. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  but  I  just  want  to  tell  you,  if  you  will  allow  me 
to,  with  regard  to  what  is  going  on  in  Russia  to-day.  I  regard  it  u 
the  one  creative  social  experiment  that  has  come  out  of  the  war, 
and  it  behooves  other  countries,  where  the  government  is  better  than 
the  Czar's  government  was — the  Czar's  government  was  rotten  at  the 
core,  it  was  built  in  the  sand,  and  when  the  wind  of  democrat? 
came  along  it  blew.it  away,  it  fell  down,  and  many  good  people 
were  hurt ;  and  they  are  trying  to  create  a  new  form  of  government 
and  social  order.  It  is  only  an  experiment.  It  has  been  in  opera- 
tion only  18  months.  It  may  fail.  But  what  I  do  say  is,  leani 
the  facts.    Let  us  know  the  truth. 

We  know  perfectly  well  what  things  are  not  right  in  our  own 
country,  and  I  am  talking  of  England  and  Scotland  and  France, 
and  not  the  United  States.    We  see  that  the  situation  is  not  right 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  true  of  the  United  _ 
Stat  as,  that  it  is  not  right? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  believe  that  plan  of  government  that  the? 
have  outlined  is  the  best  thing  for  Russia? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Would  you  just  allow  me  to  answer 

Senator  Nelson.  What  good  does  it  do  to  allow  you  to  go  on 
when  you  do  not  answer  the  questions? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Let  me  have  10  minutes  by  my  watch. 

Senator  Nelson.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Keddie.  The  allies  have  created  a  steel  ring  around  the  Bol- 
sheviki  movement.  They  have  right  now  100,000  Czecho-Slovabi 
and  there  are  many  thousand  Americans  and  British  and  French 
and  Italians.  They  control  the  railroad  lines  right  along  to  th 
Ural  Mountains.  Admiral  Kolchak  is  a  dictator,  but  he  does  m* 
dictate,  because  the  people  in  the  villages  do  not  pay  any  ■ttoB- 
tion  to  him.  He  has  set  aside  1,700,000  bushels  of  grain  for  Totf 
which  under  normal  circumstances  would  go  to  starving  Petrop 
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and  Moscow.    It  is  criminal  to  do  that.    It  is  being  used  for  w  j 

Under  the  Bolsheviks  vodka  has  not  been  started  again,  even  tltf  j 

there  is  necessity  for  revenue,  because  the  average  Russian  pfltt  j 
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not  quite  understand  what  has  come  about.  He  knows  that  he 
;ot  the  land  and  that  there  is  safety  in  his  government,  but  he 
ot  been  educated  up  to  the  point  01  paying  taxes.  When  I  was 
'oscow  last  there  was  a  tax  on  pianos  and  on  lamp  globes, 
here  was  an  income  tax  which,  of  course,  hardly  anybody  paid, 
ise  nobody  was  making  anv  income.  There  was  an  indirect 
>n  goods  going  over  the  railroad  lines,  something  like  3  to  10 
*ent,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  goods;  but  there  was  one 
that  Lenine  and  those  that  were  associated  with  him  could  have 
n  money  out  of  the  peasants,  and  that  was  by  starting  up  vodka 
i.  They  did  not  do  it,  and  the  peasant  is  paying  a  tax — at  least 
as  in  the  Samara  government — on  lands,  a  kind  of  single  tax ; 
•ther  taxes  he  was  not  paying. 

lator  Nelson.  When  you  get  through  I  would  like  to  have  you 
er  my  questions. 

*.  Keddie.  Excuse  me  just  a  second.  You  have  given  me  only  2 
tes,  and  I  wanted  10. 

lator  Overman.  Go  ahead  with  your  10  minutes. 
.  Keddie.  The  situation  in  Russia,  owing  to  the  intervention,  is 
it  is  turning  moderate  socialists,  men  who  have  beliefs  like 
nskv,  into  extremists  like  Maxim  Gorkv.  While  I  was  in  Mas- 
[  used  to  find  this  newspaper,  the  New  Life.  This  newspaper 
i  he  controlled  was  published  in  Petrograd,  and  this  newspaper 
e  time  was  criticizing  the  Bolsheviks  rrom  the  point  of  view  of 
ructive  criticism. 

lator  Nelson.  That  is  suppressed  now,  is  it  not? 
.  Keddie.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  suppressed  or  not,  but  as 
structionist  I  am  appealing  to-day  to  try  to  improve  our  social 
,  so  that  we  can  all  have  equality  of  opportunity.  I  do  not  be- 
in  revolutions,  for  from  all  points  of  view  they  are  unscientific, 
for  these  reasons  that  I  urge  we  should  accelerate  our  social  evo- 
i  and  improve  matters.  With  regard  to  Maxim  Gorky,  he  was 
g  this  constructive  criticism  all  the  time,  and  then  when  inter- 
>n  came  along,  when  the  allies  took  Murmansk  and  Archangel,  he 
"  I  have  a  choice,  I  can  hardly  be  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  who 
lining  along  to  establish  the  old  order,  or  I  can  be  on  the  side 
e  peasants  and  workmen's  government,  and  there  is  only  one 
e.  I  shall  be  with  the  peasants."  There  is  Martov,  another  Men- 
k,  and  there  is  Tchernoff,  who  is  another  revolutionary,  and  these 
lave  gone  over  now  to  the  Bolshevik  idea.  That  does  not  neces- 
r  mean  that  they  believe  everything  that  the  Bolsheviks  do.  In 
►olshevik  movement  are  men  of  alldifferent  shades  of  opinion; 
eas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  withdraw  your  troops  out  of 

ia  and  European  Russia,  the  Russian  situation 

lator  Overman.  Please  let  me  interrupt.     You  sav  that  thev 

gone  over  to  the  Bolshevik  government.    Have  they  done  that 

matter  of  choice? 

.  Keddie.  Yes. 

lator  Overman.  Have  not  millions  of  people  gone  over  to  that 

"nment,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  because  of  the  reign  of  terror? 

.  Keddie.  No;  Tchernoff  was  up  amongst  the  Czecho-Slovaks  in 

erinberg.    There  was  no  need  for  him  to  go.    He  did  not  agree 

Kolchak.    Kolchak  tried  to  arrest  him. 
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Senator  Nelson.  I  again  repeat  the  ouestion.  Are  you  in  favor 
of  the  present  Bolshevik  government  in  Russia  as  it  is  planned,  and 
as  it  is  existing  to-day? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Senator  Nelson,  you  promised  to  give  me  10  minutea 

Senator  Nelson.  You  were  to  take  10  minutes  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Eeddie.  No  ;  you  were  to  give  me  10  minutes  to  say  what  I 
have  to  say. 

Senator  Overman.  Go  on ;  and  then  we  will  require  you  to  answer 
that  question  after  you  get  through. 

Mr.  Keddds.  Yes.  I  have  talked  to  Ambassador  Morris  over  that 
same  question.    He  was  anxious  to  get  the  point  of  view  of  the 

fasants  in  the  villages.  He  is  the  American  ambassador  to  Japan. 
have  also  talked  to  Oen.  Graves,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
American  troops,  perhaps  the  most  broad-minded  and  finest  man 
I  met  during  the  time  I  nave  been  in  Russia  or  Siberia.  My  feeling 
is,  after  having  been  over  there  for  two  years  and  four  months,  thrf 
if  the  allied  troops  were  withdrawn,  owing  to  many  people  being,  ee 
called,  in  the  Bolshevik  party,  although  they  are  really  not  of  the 
same  opinion,  are  not  so  extreme — if  the  troops  were  withdraw!, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  a  moderate  opposition  would  arise  to  the 
Bolsheviks,  or  they  would  divide  among  themselves.  -  In  other  words, 
I  do  maintain  that  the  Bolsheviks — or  the  Russians,  rather,  I  should 
not  say  the  Bolsheviks — I  do  maintain  that  the  Russians  are  the  tat 

Eeople  to  settle  their  own  affairs.  If  you  have  a  quarrel  in  your  owi 
ouse,  you  do  not  want  me  to  come  in  and  try  to  settle  it.  Wbm 
America  was  fighting  the  South,  how  would  she  have  liked  it  if 
France  had  interfered  on  one  side  or  the  other?  America  wants  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  Why  should  not  Russia  have  a  little  Monroe  doc- 
trine of  her  own?  It  is  true  that  Kolchak  and  some  of  these  other 
people  could  not  stand  five  minutes,  if  the  allied  troops  were  not 
there.  The  mere  fact  of  their  being  there  makes  them  clearly  on 
the  side  of  privilege  and  property  and  reaction. 

Mr.  Humes.  Why  are  you  so  anxious  to  go  back  to  Russia  to  par- 
ticipate in  Russian  affairs,  if  you  think  that  they  should  be  let  alone! 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  a  free  man,  and  I  can  go  to  any  country  in  the 
world  that  I  want  to. 

Senator  Nelson.  Will  you  please  answer  my  question?  I  asked 
you  whether  you  are  in  favor  of  the  Bolshevik  government  as  exist- 
ing andplanned  in  Russia  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No.  I  am  in  favor  of  what  they  are  trying  to  do- 
trying  to  create. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  not  give  a  direct  answer? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  said  no.  I  am  against  the  use  of  violence.  I  am  • 
pacifist.    I  am  against  the  use  of  force. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  thought  so.  Do  you  expect  to  pacify  these 
Bolsheviki  when  you  go  over  there?  "Do  you  expect  to  stop  the* 
using  force? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  do  think  that  owing  to  the  success  that  TobfP  ": 
teaching  has  had  over  there  in  Russia  there  is  a  great  propoft*  i 
of  people  who  are  nearer  being  pacifists,  who  are  nearer  beinjr  Ck  i 
tians  from  the  point  of  view  of  peace  and  war,  than  any  <xaer  j 

tionality  that  I  know  of.  4 
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tor  Nelson.  Would  you  not  think  that  your  first  mission  as  a 
f  peace,  when  you  got  to  Russia  would  be  to  stop  this  Bol- 
government  and  the  Bed  Guard  frogn  carrying  on  a  reign  of 
Would  not  that  naturally  strike  you  as  the  best  missionary 
lat  you  could  do  over  there  ? 

Keddie.  Quite;  but 

tor  Nelson.  And  you  expect  to  do  that,  do  you — to  go  over 

nd  pacify  the  Bed  Guard  and  the  revolutionists?    Is  that 

ission? 

£eddhl  I  go  over  there  to  carry  on  what  I  consider  to  be  right ; 

agate  truth  and  justice  as  I  understand  it. 

tor  Overman.  Now,  I  have  cot  your  viewpoint.    I  suppose  it 

iewpoint  of  the  majority  ot  your  people  in  London,  in  Great 

.    If  these  men  that  have  been  sent  over  there,  wise  men,  from 

d  and  from  France  and  the  United  States  should  say  that 

a  reign  of  terror  there,  and  unless  we  remain  there  and  help 
pie  to  work  out  their  salvation  there  is  going  to  be  starvation 
eign  of  terror  there  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  heard  of 
re,  murder  and  rapine,  do  you  not  think  that  to  keep  the 
there  for  the  purpose  of  helping  those  people  to  work  out 
lvation  would  be  to  better  that  condition? 
£eddee.  No,  sir:  I  do  not  agree  to  that.  That  is  not  the  truth, 
or  Overman.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is ;  but  I  say,  suppose  we 
that  instead  of  your  viewpoint  being  correct,  the  viewpoint  of 
of  other  people  who  have  been  there,  who  have  a  different 

nt,  is  correct 

Neddie.  But  you  are  just  stating  what  is  not  true.    The  So- 

Friends  is  working  in  Moscow  to-day,  cooperating  with  Tol- 
They  are  working  in  Moscow  to-day.    Everybody  is  not 
lot  or  killed.    I  was  not  shot  or  killed. 

or  Overman.  I  do  not  suppose  that  everybody  is  being  killed; 
y,  suppose  what  these  people  say  is  correct,  that  if  the  forces 
thdrawn  from  there,  there  would  be  that  condition?  I  am 
ng  that  it  is  true  or  that  it  is  not  true,  but  supposing  that  I 
tnd  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
f  England  and  the  Government  of  France  believe  that  that 
e  the  situation,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  right  for  them  to 
re? 

[eddie.  No  ;  I  think  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn, 
or  Overman.  I  know  you  think  so,  but  you  have  not  answered 
tion. 

Neddie.  Yes.    What  is  it? 
or  Overman.  Suppose  they  believed  that  there  would  be  a 

terrorism  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen,  and  starvation 
ine  and  murder  in  all  that  country  if  these  troops  were  taken 
;here,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  withdrawing  them  if  this 
nent  believed  that  and  France  and  Great  Britain  believed  it, 
he  world  believes? 

JEDDiE.  No ;  I  do  not  think  you  can  prevent 

>r  Overman.  I. am  not  asking  you  anything  else.    Answer 

tion. 

eddie.  But  I  can  not  answer  for  the  governments. 

Dr  Overman.  But  I  say,  suppose  they  believed  it? 
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Mr.  Keddie.  I  can  not  believe  that. 

Senator  Overman.  I  know  you  can  not  believe  it,  but  I  am  making 
a  supposition.    Supposing  you  did  believe  it  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  that  is  not  a  fair  question. 

Senator  Overman.  Why? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Because  I  can  not  believe  it. 

Senator  Overman.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  believe  it,  but  I  say, 
suppose  you  believed  from  that  viewpoint.  You  are  taking  it  only 
from  your  viewpoint.    Therefore  you  are  not  fair. 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  only  speaking  from  my  own  viewpoint. 

Senator  Overman.  I  am  asking  you,  if  you  did  believe  it. 

Mr.  Keddie.  But  I  do  not  believe  it. 

Senator  Overman.  Answer  my  question ;  if  you  did  believe  it 

Mr.  Keddie.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not  believe  it. 

Senator  Overman.  6ut  I  say  if  you  did  believe  it? 

Mr.  Keddie.  That  is  not  a  fair  question. 

Senator  Overman.  It  is  a  fair  question. 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  believe  something  that  I  can 
not  believe. 

Senator  Overman.  I  know  that  you  do  not  believe  it,  but  I  say,  if 
you  did  believe  it,  as  I  might  believe  it,  and  putting  yourself  in  my 
place,  then  you  would  be  in  my  place  exactly.  I  am  not  putting 
myself  in  your  place,  but  I  am  asking  you  to  put  yourself  in  my 
place,  now,  and  if  you  believed  that,  in  my  place,  as  representing  the 
Government,  what  would  you  think  about  it? 

Mr.  Keddie.  How  can  I  answer  that,  when  I  can  not  be  in  your 
position?  If  I  am  in  your  position,  I  can  only  think  as  I  think,  and 
I  say  that  the  troops  should  be  drawn  out. 

Senator  Overman.  I  have  admitted  that 

Mr.  Keddie.  Oh,  a  man  can  not  believe  what  he  does  not  believe. 
Let  us  talk  about  some  other  question. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Bolshevik  system  should 
be  established  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  Why? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Because  I  should  like  to  have  a  better  social  order  of 
things,  which  the  chances  are  we  might  get. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  think  they  would  get  it.  You  intimated 
awhile  ago  that  if  we  would  let  alone  the  Bolsheviki  in  Bussia  it 
would  have  a  good  effect  on  Germany,  England,  and  other  countries: 
it  would  tend  to  infuse  the  Bolshevik  spirit  into  them. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Senator  Nelson 

Senator  Nelson.  You  intimated  that  awhile  ago. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes.  Of  course,  you  have  got  to  understand  that  what 
you  have  in  your  mind  in  regard  to  Bolshevism  and  what  I  mean  by 
Bolshevism  are  two  different  things  entirelv.  You  have  in  voor 
mind  this  great  monster  that  is  eating  up  everything  and  destroy- 
ing all  the  time,  and  you  have  no  idea  of  the  construction 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  that  what  it  is? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  that  what  it  is  to-dav? 
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Neddie,  No,  sir. 

or  Nelson.  You  have  not  been  there  for  over  a  year  ? 

leddie.  I  left  there  in  December. 

or  Nelson.  Yes,  and  went  on  the  railroad;  and  that  is  all 

•w? 

leddie.  No.    And  I  left  in  October — European  Russia. 

Iumes.  You  left,  there  last  summer? 

ieddie.  Not  last  summer.    I  left  in  October.    I  was  in  Sa- 

or  Overman.  My  dear  friend,  of  course  the  Bolshevik  gov- 

t  would  protect  you  and  give  you  a  pass  and  let  you  go 

>r  you  liked  ? 

[eddie.  They  did  not.    I  was  imprisoned  by  the  Bolsheviki. 

or  Overman.  And  then  they  reformed  you? 

Neddie.  No;  I  was  reformed  before  they  put  me  in  prison. 

or  Overman.  You  had  to  make  your  choice,  then,  like  theee 

when  you  were  in  prison. 

or  Nelson.  You  had  to  turn  Bolshevik,  then  ? 

leddie.  No,  sir. 

or  Overman.  What  did  they  put  you  in  prison  for? 

leddie.  About  the  time  they  took  Bozuluk 

or  Nelson.  Who  put  you  in  prison? 
Neddie.  The  Bolsheviki.    The  Red  Guard, 
or  Overman.  What  did  they  put  you  in  prison  for? 
or  Nelson.  The  Red  Guard  did  not  know  what  your  senti- 
rere,  evidently. 

leddie.  That  is  quite  true;  they  did  not  know.  They  thought 
was  in  charge  of  English  propaganda  there.  It  happened 
3.  It  was  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  the  Bolsheviki,  and 
cho-Slovak  advance,  and  vou  know  that  they  captured  the 
pply  of  the  Bolsheviki,  "300,000,000  of  gold  bullion  and 
000  of  silver  bullion.  It  is  now  in  Moscow.  They  advanced, 
Czecho-Slovaks  had  taken  Samara,  and  then  they  advanced 
k  Bozuluk. 

or  Nelson.  Where  were  you  in  prison?    At  what  place? 
[eddie.  I  am  just  going  to  tell  you. 

or  Nelson.  How  long  does  it  take  you?    Can  you  not  give 
le  of  the  place? 
leddie.  In  Bozuluk. 
or  Nelson.  Where? 
Ceddie.  In  Bozuluk. 

or  Nemon.  Where  is  that,  on  the  Volga? 
Neddie.  It  is  midway  between  Samara  and  Orenburg, 
or  Nemon.  It  is  in  European  Russia? 
leodie.  Yes. 

or  Nelson.  How  far  south  from  Perm  ? 
Neddie.  It  is  a  long  ways  from  Perm.    It  is  161  versts  from 
. 

or  Nelson.  Is  it  on  the  Volga? 

Neddie.  No;  it  is  on  the  railway  line,  along  the  line  that  runs 
kent. 
or  Overman.  Now,  tell  us  where  they  put  you  in  prison. 
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Mr.'  Keddie.  We  were  in  Bozuluk,  and  we  attempted  to  go  to  oar 
orphanage  there.  When  the  refugees  were  driven  from  Poland 
everything  was  all  mixed  up,  and  we  had  something  like  140  childrm 
in  the  orphanage.  We  were  running  hospitals  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. American  friends  were  cooperating  with  us,  and  we  had 
libraries  in  every  district.  We  had  village  industries.  For  instance, 
we  bought  raw  hemp  and  wool  and  flax  and  we  turned  it  into  mate- 
rial— into  clothing.  We  paid  the  refugees  for  doing  it.  We  paid 
them  the  money  while  they  were  doing  it. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  not  why  they  put  you  in  jail,  is  it!  I 
wish  you  would  get  to  that.    I  asked  you  why  they  put  yon  in  jaiL 

Mr.  Keddie.  Iwas  going  from  Bozuluk  to  the  orphanage,  and  I  wn 
going  to  cross  the  bridge,  and  I  did  not  know  that  the  CossackB  wwe 
so  near  on  the  other  side,  and  I  was  arrested. 

Senator  Overman.  By  the  Cossacks? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  by  the  Bed  Guard.  The  Cossacks  were  coming 
on  the  other  side,  and  they  were  fighting  against  the  Bed  Guards. 
I  was  arrested  and  taken  along — three  ox  us  were  arrested.  I  was 
the  only  one  that  spoke  Russian.  We  were  arrested  by  four  of  the 
Bed  Guards,  and  they  had  riflles  and  fixed  bayonets  and  hand 
grenades.    They  took  us  to  prison. 

Senator  Overman.  Why? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Because  they  thought  we  were  engaged  in  English 
propaganda. 

Mr.  Humes.  How  many  of  you  were  locked  up! 

Mr.  Keddie.  Only  three  of  ourselves. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  not  in  there  long  enough  to  see  any  of  your 
friends  taken  out  and  shot,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  more  fortunate  than  others  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Bolsheviks  killed  any  more 
people  than  the  Cossacks.  I  have  spoken  with  Gen.  Dutoff,  and  he 
boasted — or  rather,  I  should  not  say  ooasted,  but  he  mentioned — thit 
lie  had  signed  the  death  warrants  of  700  Bolsheviks. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  has  become  of  those  colleagues  of  yours  that 
were  arrested  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  We  got  out  together,  the  three  of  us. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  were  of  the  same  class — Friends? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  Friends.  One  was  an  American 
young  lady. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  were  not  caught  in  the  draft? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  I  was  a  conscientious  objector.  I  would  just  like 
to  make  another  point  about  what  I  said  of  Moscow.  When  the 
church  was  disestablished — when  Lenine  disestablished  the  church — - 

Senator  Nelson.  Tell  us  what  the  German  officers  did.  Did  they 
not  help  to  organize  the  Red  Guard  and  did  not  the  German  prison- 
ers join  the  Red  Guard? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes ;  there  were  German  prisoners  in  the  Red  Guwt 
it  is  true. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  did  not  the  German  officers  help  them  fc 
organize  that  force? 

Mr.  Keddie.  It  is  commonly  said  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  How? 
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eddie.  It  is  commonly  said  so. 

•r  Nelson.  And  did  not  the  Germans,  so  far  as  they  could, 

3  with  the  Red  Guard  there  and  with  the  Bolshevik  gov- 

eddie.  Yes;  many  Germans  actually  became  Bolsheviks — 

came  believers  in  this  system  of  government. 

>r  Nelson.  Evidently  some  of  them  have  carried  it  back  to 

r  now,  according  to  last  accounts. 

eddie.  Yes;  that  was  done  through  the  propaganda  which 

ied  on  by  Lenine  and  Trotzky.    They  sent  newspapers  over 

German  trenches,  and  while  the  German  troops  were  fra- 

;  so  well  with  the  Russian  troops.    Then  they  ordered  the 

troops  over  to  the  other  front,  and  the  troops  said  they 

enough,  and  a  revolution  broke  out  in  the  interior  of  Ger- 

d  the  Bolsheviks  saved  500,000  American  boys'  lives.    The 

n  military  authorities  said  the  war  would  last  another  year. 

ctmes.  You  have  been  reading  Albert  Rhys  Williams's  book? 

eddie.  I  do  not  know  him. 

umes.  You  are  quoting  his  figures  ? 

eddie.  I  have  never  met  him. 

umes.  But  you  have  read  his  book? 

eddie.  I  have  read  his  book. 

umes.  And  you  are  adopting  his  figures  and  his  argument, 

lot? 

eddie.  I  am  not  accepting  his  facts  at  all. 

umes.  But  you  are  adopting  his  figures  exactly. 

eddie.  I  have  never  met  him  at  all. 

>r  Nelson.  Have  you  written  a  book  on  this  subject? 

EDDIE.    No. 

r  Nelson.  Have  you  written  any  newspaper  articles? 
[eddie.  Yes;   but  the  newspapers  would  not  print  them. 
jr.] 

r  Nel30n.  Have  you  made  any  speeches  on  the  subject? 
eddie.  No ;  I  have  not  gone  out  to  speak  on  Bolshevism, 
r  Nelson.  Who  pays  your  expenses? 

eddie.  I  have  not  had  any  payment  for  working  in  Russia 
am  not  having  any  payment. 

r  Nelson.  You  are  working  at  vour  own  expense?     All 
have  done  is  at  your  own  expense? 

eddie.  No;  I  have  not  had  any  salary.    The  Friends  have 
>r  my  food  and  traveling. 

r  Nelson.  Did  anybody  connected  with  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
while  you  were  over  there,  furnish  you  with  any  funds? 
sddte.  No,  sir. 

r  Nelson.  Or  did  you  get  any  food  cards  from  them  ? 
eddie.  They  helped.    It  did  not  make  any  difference  to  us 
under  the  Czar's  government  or  the  Czccno-Slovaks  or  the 
ks ;  things  went  on  much  the  same. 

r  Nelson.  You  had  four  classes  of  food  cards  there?    There 
se  who  were  actually  laborers  who  were  given  a  full  ration, 
rthers  did  not  get  so  much?    Capitalists  would  get  nothing? 
eddie.  There  are  no  capitalists,  at  all. 
r  Nemon.  Did  you  get  any  food  cards  at  all  ? 
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Senator  Overman.  Wait  a  minute.  You  say  there  are  no  capi- 
talists.   A  man  who  has  got  a  horse  or  a  white  shirt  is  a  capitalist 

Mr.  Keddie.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  capitalist? 

Senator  Nelson.  You  say  there  are  not  any  capitalists  then. 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  would  say  that  a  capitalist  is  a  man  who  has  some 
big  factory,  and  his  profit  is  made  cooperatively,  but  he  holds  the 
profits  privately.  In  other  words,  through  the  money  he  has  in- 
vested he  is  living  largely  on  interest.  That  is  what  I  understand  by 
a  capitalist 

Senator  Nelson.  What  property  do  you  own! 

Mr.  Keddie.  What  property  do  I  own  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  what  are  you  the  owner  of? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Where?    Wherebouts  doyou  mean? 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  anywhere.    What  property  do  you  omit 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  got  very  much.  I  hive 
not  got  very  much  worth  talking  about. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  not  afraid  of  losing  it  when  you  go  ow 
to  Russia? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so.  What  I  want  to  say  is  this. 
If  you  are  a  man  and  you  go  down  in  a  coal  mine  and  work,  or  if 
you  go  in  some  factory  and  work  hard,  and  you  get  $20  a  week  or  to, 
I  want  to  know  what  chance  you  have  of  learning  to  appreciate 
music  and  literature  and  ethics  and  religion,  and  how  you  can  under- 
stand and  admire  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  how  the  lilies  of  the 
field  grow? 

Senator  Overman.  We  take  care  of  that  in  the  coal  mines.  They 
have  reading  rooms  and  libraries  and  facilities  of  every  kind.  Toi 
are  not  posted  on  the  situation  here. 

Do  you  want  everybody  to  know  poetry  and  to  know  how  to  play 
on  the  piano? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  want  everybody  to  have  enough  leisure  so  that  they 
can  develop  the  spark  of  God  that  is  in  them. 

Senator  Overman.  You  do  not  want  everybody  to  be  a  poet  and 
a  scholar? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No :  but  I  want  everybody  to  have  the  chance  to  enjoy 
things. 

Senator  Overman.  You  want  to  give  them  a  chance  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know  that  in  building  up  our  western 
country  the  Government  gave  our  people  free  lands;  that  they  said 
to  them,  fc*  If  you  will  cultivate  these  lands  for  five  years  and  make 
them  your  homes,  we  will  give  you  a  quarter  section,  160  acres  of 
land,  for  nothing?"    That  was  a  great  encouragement. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now  if  your  Bolshevik  government,  of  which  yon 
are  a  missionary,  should  come  in  here 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  not  a  missionary  of  the  Bolshevik  government 

Senator  Nelson    (continuing).  And  confiscate  all  that  property 
and  take  it  away  from  those  people,  do  you  think  our  people  wowt 

enjoy  that? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  not  a  missionary  for  the  Bolsheviks.    I  do  * 
think  that  the  United  States  people  want  it.    The  United  State '. 
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i  young  country,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  for  lands  opening  up. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  countries  do  you  think  want  it,  and  need 
ti     You  think  Russia  needs  it? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  old  countries,  like  England  and  France,  require 
l  new  social  order. 

Senator  Nelson.  Something  of  the  Bolshevik  kind? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  not  of  the  Bolshevik  kind. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  think  that  is  only  good  for  Russia? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  did  not  say  it  was  good  for  Russia,  even.  I  say 
hat  to  create  a  new  social  order  in  Russia  is  a  good  thing,  where  you 
ure  going  to  give  90  per  cent  of  the  people  a  cnance  where  they  did 
lot  have  it  before. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  way  to  create  a  new  social  order  is  to 
:ake  away  all  the  incentive  for  the  acquirement  of  private  property  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  to  say  to  the  poor  Russian  peasant,  "  You 
»n  cultivate  this  land  and  till  it  and  work  as  hard  as  you  are  a  mind 
:o,  but  never  in  God's  world  can  you  own  a  foot  of  it !  "  That  is 
pour  gospel?     That  is  your  doctrine? 

Mr.  Keddie  (looking  at  his  wrist  watch) .    I  wish  a  chance  to  speak. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  the  Bolshevik  doctrine.  That  is  your 
loctrine?  That  is  socialism.  You  are  a  socialist.  Oh,  take  your 
arrist  watch  there,  and  take  your  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes.  You  know  that  in  Scotland  the  northern  clans 
lsed  to  go  out  and  clean  out  the  other  clans  whenever  the  weather  was 
good,  and  take  everything  they  had.  Then,  after  we  got  a  little  more 
education,  they  had  one  king.  Then  Scotland  used  to  do  the  same 
ihing  to  the  English;  the  Scotch  went  over  the  border;  and  then  the 
English  went  back  over  the  border,  and  so  it  went  on  back  and  forth, 
rhen  they  had  one  king  and  a  union  of  the  crowns. 

In  other  words,  the  point  has  passed  when  I  can  go  into  your  house 
ind  take  what  I  want  by  violence.  We-  are  past  that  stage.  But 
we  have  not  yet  passed  the  stage  where  if  I  have  a  better  brain  than 
you,  by  our  present  legal  machinery  I  can  starve  you  out  or  starve 
other  people  out  by  the  superior  use  of  my  brain ;  I  can  dominate  and 
rule  and  starve  out  other  people,  and  do  it  legally.  That  is  what  I 
want  to  correct. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Bolshevik  government  has  not  yet  reached 
that  stage? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  thev 

• 

Senator  Nelson.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  go  into  private  houses 
and  drive  people  out  and  occupy  them. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes.    I  am  against  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  have  evidence  before  this  committee  here  of 
nien  who  have  seen  it.  They  drove  the  people  out  of  their  houses 
*nd  took  possession  and  occupied  them — the  Red  Guards. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Not  at  all.     Not  at  all ! 

•Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  yes;  they  did. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Overman.  We  had  better  take  a  recess  here. 
Mr.  Humes.  This  is  the  only  witness  we  have  for  to-day.  Senator. 
Senator  Overman.  Very  well :  if  there  is  no  other  witness,  go  ahead 
fid  let  us  finish  with  him. 
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Mr.  Kbdddb.  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  the  disestablishment  of 
the  church.  When  Lenine  disestablished  the  church,  they  took  <mr 
about  400,000,000  acres  of  land  and  gave  it  to  the  peasants. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  did  not  give  it  to  the  peasants,  but  he  gaveij 
to  the  State. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Well,  the  State  or  the  peasants.  If  I  am  saying  inj- 
thing  that  is  wrong,  just  let  me  finish,  please. 

Senator  Neubon.  You  are  misrepresenting  it  when  you  say  he  takj 
it  from  the  church  and  gave  it  to  the  peasants. 

Mr.  Kiddie.  Yes;  he  did. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  did  not  give  it  to  the  peasants. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  he  did. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  did  not  give  them  title  to  it. 

Mr.  Keddie.  They  have  title  to  it  as  long  as  they  work  it 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes.  , 

Mr.  Keddie.  Well,  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  organized  a  pt»| 
test  against  the  taking  over  of  those  400,000,000  acres  of  land.    I  wnj 
in  Moscow  at  that  particular  time.    It  was  a  beautiful  Sundij] 
morning  when  they  had  this  procession.    The  sun  was  whining 
fectly.    Their  protest  took  the  form  of  a  procession.    The 
and  lots  of  people  came  out,  with  all  the  rich  ritual  and 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  the  priests  clad  in  their  robes 
with  their  miters  on  their  heads,  and  carrying  their  icons,  l 
lighted  candles  in  their  hands,  chanting  hymns  and  prayers, 
testing  against  the  land  of  the  church  being  taken  away  from  i 
The  Bolsheviks  organized  a  reply  to  them.    Their  reply  took  tbj 
form  of  a  bill,  about  this  wide  and  this  long  [indicating]*    It  will 
in  the  form  of  a  questionnaire.    One  question  was,  "Why  is  i! 
that  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of' 
Peace,  are  protesting  at  her  lands  being  taken  away  from  her?   Why 
is  it  that  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  did  not  protest  when  3,000,000  of  her  sons  were  shot  dowi 
on  the  western  front?  "    Around  each  of  these  bills,  of  course,  then 
were  little  meetings  going  on.  I 

Now  this  government  tnat  the  Bolsheviks  have,  made  up  of  nil 
like  Lenine  and  Trotzky  and  Lunacharsky  and  Radek  and  Maria 
Gorky,  they  are  commonly  referred  to  as  being  atheists.  I  do  nt 
know  whether  they  are  or  not,  but  with  regard  to  their  religion, 
there  is  more  humanity  in  their  religion  and  their  program  d 
Bolshevism — there  is  more  humanity  in  it — than  there  is  in  off 
Christianity. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh;  in  the  Bolshevik  government? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  and  in  their  system  of  social  order,  and  tWr 
program. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  what  they  say  also,  I  suppose,  that  that* I 
is  more  humanity  and  more  religion  in  their  order  than  in  the  t&\ 
gion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now  it  was  all  right  to  confiscate  the  lands  of 
church,  but  suppose  they  had  gone  on  and  done  as  our  Govenufl 
does,  after  they  had  taken  those  lands,  said  to  the  peasants,  aHi 
we  will  give  you  these  lands  if  you  will  settle  on  them  and  cuM* 
them ;  we  will  give  you  small  homes  that  you  can  call  your  owa,^ 
you  can  live  on  and  make  them  your  own  property  and  transmit ll 
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your  children,  if  you  are  industrious."  That  is  the  way  we  do  in 
merica,  but  that  is  not  what  they  do  under  the  Bolshevik  system ; 
id  yet  you  are  in  favor  of  that  system. 

Senator  Overman.  Answer  the  question  which  Senator  Sterling 

ill  ask  you,  if  you  can. 

'Sir.  Keddie.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  When  the  Bolsheviki  send  the  Red  Guard  around 

a  prison  and  take  a  man  out  who  is  in  that  prison,  no  formal  charge 
iving  been  made  against  him  at  all,  he  not  having  a  chance  to  be 
jard  at  all;  and  shoot  him,  do  you  think  that  is  an  evidence  of  a 
irit  of  religion  higher  than  the  spirit  of  our  Christian  religion? 
3w,  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No;  I  think  it  is  not  a  higher  spirit  of  religion.  I 
;ree  with  you. 

Senator  Sterling.  Well,  that  has  been  done  again  and  again,  has 
not?  That  is  quite  a  common  procedure,  is  it  not,  and  lias  been 
r  more  than  a  year,  now,  on  the  part  of  the  Bolshevik  government? 
Mr.  Keddie.  1  think  the  only  man  who  can  throw  a  stone  at  the 

>lsheviks 

Senator  Sterling.  Now,  answer  that  question.  I  am  asking  you 
lether  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  has  not  been  a  common  procedure? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  say 

Senator  Overman.  Answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  do  not  think  that  is  as  common  as  the  newspapers 
ike  it  out  to  have  been. 
Senator  Sterling.  You  do  not  think  so? 
Mr.  Keddie.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  here  of  men  who 
ve  been  in  Russian  prisons,  and  have  seen  men  taken  out  by  the 
*d  Guard  to  be  shot  without  trial  or  a  chance  to  be  heard  ? 
Mr.  Keddie,  No  ;  I  did  not  hear  that  evidence. 
Senator  Sterling.  No.    But  if  it  were  true,  would  you  regard  it 
evidence  of  a  spirit  better  than  that  of  our  Christian  religion  ? 
Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  certainly  not.    I  could  not.    You  know  that  per- 
stly  well. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keddie.  But  what  I  do  say  is,  there  is  only  one  man  that  can 
'ord  to  throw  a  stone  at  the  Bolsheviks,  and  he  is  the  man  who  says 
at  all  the  slaughter  that  has  been  going  on  in  Europe  is  wrong. 
3  is  the  only  man  to  cast  stones  at  the  Bolsheviks.  Of  course,  I 
ree  with  you  that  the  Bolsheviks  have  no  right  to  use  force,  ana  I 
t  it  as  much  as  you  do. 

nator  Sterling.  You  are  a  conscientious  objector,  are  you  not? 
Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  were  not  in  the  war  because  you  were 
conscientious  objector? 
Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Your  brothers  in  England  and  in  Scotland  were 
?hting  for  the  freedom  and  the  civilization  of  the  world,  were  they 
*t,  ana  against  German  autocracy  and  militarism? 
Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  but — - 

Senator  Sterling.  You  did  not  sympathize  with  them  at  all  in  that 
jht,  did  you  f 
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Mr.  Keddie.  I  did  not- 


Senator  Sterling.  You  were  a  conscientious  objector! 

Mr.  Keddie.  Excuse  me. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  did  sympathize  with  them,  but  I  did  not  agree  with 
them. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  did  not  agree  with  them? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes.  My  friends  have  gone  out  and  been  killed,  and 
they  did  what  they  thought  was  right,  and  I  also  did  what  I  thought 
was  right. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  did  not  think  that  the  freedom  that  Graft 
Britain  had  stood  for  and  had  fought  for,  and  the  constitution^ 
government  she  had  fought  for,  was  worth  protecting  ^gujii^t  Oenntn 
autocracy,  or  that  the  democracy  of  France  was  worth  protecting 
against  the  onslaughts  of  Prussianism? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  think  that  the  German  people  could  have  settled  th 
German  Government  in  the  same  way  as  the  Russian  people  fctfi 
done. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  German  people? 

Mr.  Keddie.  That  they  could  have  overthrown  militarism. 

Senator  Sterling.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Prussian  propaganda  it 
Russia,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  treachery  of  some  of  the  hjci 
authorities  in  Russia,  do  you  not  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  oi 
Bussian  army  would  have  stood  up  and  would  have  helped  in  (b 
war,  and  would  have  gone  on  and  won  victories! 

Mr.  Keddie.  No;  I  do  not  agree,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  the  revolution — 

Mr.  Keddie.  Evolved. 

Senator  Sterling.  Evolved  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  think  it  did  evolve? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  think  it  was  not  precipitated  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  Russian  army,  hi4 
it  been  furnished  with  supplies  and  munitions  and  with  arms  wd 
guns,  would  have  been  an  active  factor  in  the  war,  and  it  was  bfr 
cause  whole  divisions  were  sent  into  action  barehanded  and  withfld 
arms,  that  the  revolution  spread  to  the  soldiers  as  it  did,  at  the  tin* 
it  did? 

Senator  Overman.  Now,  answer  that. 

Mr.  Keddie.  No :  I  do  not  agree.  I  feel  that  there  is  some  trntk 
of  course,  in  the  military  situation,  the  Russian  troops^  not  being  *d 
equipped— that  that  helped  them  to  lose  some  of  their  morale. 

Senator  Overman.  When  vou  went  over  to  Russia  from  this  cow* 
try  in  1916 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes.  - 

Senator  Overman  (continuing).  You  were  a  conscientious  tkw 
jector? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  You  were  not  in  sympathy  with  your  own  fl* 
ernment  in  this  fight  and  in  going  into  this  war;  is  that  troef 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 
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itor  Overman.  Then  you  went  over  there,  and  yoii  have  been 
dng  as  a  conscientious  objector,  and  you  were  sent  there  to 
t  these  doctrines? 

Keddie.  No;  I  did  not  preach  anything.  I  simply  worked; 
ie  we  were  not  allowed  to  say  anything  at  all.  When  Friends 
t  either  to  France  or  Russia  they  take  in  hand  not  to  discuss 
)ns  of  peace  or  war,  or  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  take  any  occa- 
r  to  say  anything  at  all.  We  have  never  done  so.  We  had  no 
al  work. 

Humes.  In  private  discussions  you  discussed  these  matters 
people  you  came  in  contact,  with? 
Keddie.  We  talked  with  people. 

Humes.  You  communicated  your  views  in  private  conversa- 
ivith  people  you  came  in  contact  with  1 
Keddie.  Of  course,  when  you  talk  with  people,  one  is  liable 
w  their  point  of  view ;  but  we  did  not,  as  I  say,  go  out  and 
olitics,  at  all. 

itor  Overman.  Your  point  of  view  was  against  the  interests  of 
government  at  that  time? 

Keddie.  As  far  as  the  question  of  war  was  concerned, 
itor  Overman.  In  that  you  would  not  fight;  but  you  (would 
■>  and  talk  against  the  war? 
Keddie.  No;  I  went  there  to  help  these  people, 
itor  Overman.  To  help  them  to  get  a  new  revolution? 
Keddie.  No,  to  help  the  Russian  refugees.    I  knew  something 
language,  and  that  is  how  I  went. 

itor  Sterling.  You  were  investigated  after  you  were  thrown 
rison,  there? 
Keddie.  Yes. 

itor  Sterling.  Were  you  visited  in  prison  by  some  inspector 
eminent  officials? 

Keddie.  No;  it  happened  like  this,  that  the  commandant,  as 
ailed  it  in  Russia,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  prison,  was  not 
he  was  called  away,  I  do  not  know  whether  to  battle  or  some 
but  he  was  not  there,  and  there  was  a  lady  in  charge,  and  she 
young  Jewish  lady,  and  we  told  her  we  were  going  up  to  the 
lage. 

itor  Sterling.  You  were  going  where? 
Keddie.  To  our  orphanage,  across  the  bridge,  and  we  ex- 
d  the  work  we  were  doing  there — we  were  well  known  to  the 
>eople;  they  knew  we  were  there  for  service,  and  we  had  no 
grind ;  we  took  neither  the  side  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  nor  the 
jviks  nor  of  the  social  revolutionists,  and  we  did  simply  our 
which  was  principally  hospital  work,  and  country  industries — 
hen  I  explained  this  to  this  lady,  after  a  good  deal  of  talk 
•ouble  they  allowed  us  out.  I  gave  her  the  number  of  the 
where  we  stayed, 
itor   Sterling.  By   what   route   did   you   come    away   from 

Keddie.  Across  Siberia. 
itor  Sterling.  To  Vladivostok. 
Kiddie.  Yes,  sir. 
itor  Sterling.  Where  did  you  land  in  this  country,  ftraftA 
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Mr.  Keddie.  At  Seattle. 

Senator  Sterling.  Who  paid  your  transportation? 

Mr.  Keddie.  The  Society  of  Friends. 

Senator  Sterling.  They  paid  your  transportation  here! 

Mr.  Keddee.  Yes.    I  am  going  over  to  England  in  a  week  or  so. 

Senator  Overman.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  Tou  would 
not  fight  because  you  are  a  conscientious  objector!  Tou  did  leave 
your  country  and  go  to  Russia  and  do  charitable  or  missionary  work, 
and  you  say  now  you  hope  there  will  be  a  revolution  in  Gxeit 
Britain.  Would  you  think  as  a  conscientious  objector  that  yon 
ought  to  take  part  in  that  revolution! 

Mr.  Keddie.  Revolution  does  not  mean  war,  at  all.  It  is  jmt 
simply  a  change  of  idea.  Revolution  does  not  mean  war.  When 
you  put  this  question  you  have  got  it  behind  your  mind  that  revolu- 
tion means  war. 

Senator  Overman.  Not  at  all ;  the  result  of  criticisms. 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  against  war  all  the  time,  against  the  use  of 
violence.  What  I  had  reference  to  is  just  what  you  can  read  in  the 
newspapers.  There  seems  to  be  a  million  and  a  half  man  who  m 
striking,  three  of  the  unions,  railroad  men,  miners,  and  transport 
workers,  which  have  stood  together,  and  Lloyd  George  on  w 
account  has  formed  an  industrial  parliament  in  which  they  are  rep- 
resented. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  are  a  socialist,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  a  pacifist! 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  a  conscientious  objector! 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Then  you  would  welcome  a  revolution  in  Eng- 
land to  overturn  that  Government? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  I  would  welcome  a  change  which  would  create i 
new  and  better  social  order  and  give  everybody  a  fair  chance  to  lite 
and  give  the  spark  of  God  that  is  in  them  a  onance  to  develop. 

Senator  Overman.  And  you  would  welcome  a  revolution  over  there 
that  would  carry  out  the  ideas  of  the  Bolsheviki  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  That  would  carry  out  better  social  ideals.  Do  not  put 
those  words  in  my  mouth.  I  did  not  say  them.  I  say  I  stand  for « 
system  that  will  create  a  better  social  order. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  Bolshevism? 

Mr.  Keddie.  It  is  not  what  you  understand  by  Bolshevism. 

Senator  Overman.  What  you  understand? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Bolshevism  as  you  understand  it. 

Mr.  Keddie.  The  ideal  Bolshevism ;  yes. 

Senator  Overman.  And  you  would  welcome  a  revolution  in  Eng- 
land to  get  that  kind  of  government  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Stand  aside,  unless  you  have  something  molt 
say.    I  am  glad  to  hear  anything  you  have  to  say  voluntarily. 

Mr.  Keddie.  Well,  I  would  just  like  to  say  a  little  more  about' 
situation  in  Siberia,  if  I  may ;  that  the  part  over  there  plajd 
the  allied  troops  is  not  satisfactory  from  any  point  of  view.  1 
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hat  the  allied  troops  should  be  withdrawn  because  you  are 
dissatisfaction  among  the  troops  that  are  there,  because  they 
ing,  as  I  heard  some  say,  "  We  signed  on  to  fight  Germany, 
not  sign  to  fight  the  Bolsheviki."  . 

tor  Overman.  Americans  said  that? 

E£eddie.  No ;  they  were  British  that  said  that.  I  do  not  know 
b  situation  there — the  part  played  by  the  Japanese  is  a  very 
i  indeed.  For  instance,  we  have  a  Cossack  Ataman  at  Khab- 
which  town  lies  to  the  north  of  Vladivostok.  There  the  Cos- 
aman  Kalmikoff  reigns  like  a  regular  Robin  Hood, 
tor  Overman.  I  do  not  think  we  should  allow  you  to  state 
ig  about  any  other  government.  That  is  not  proper  here, 
n  speak  of  our  Government. 

Keddie.  I  am  speaking  of  the  point  of  fact  that  trouble  lies 
This  Kalmikoff  is  a  Cossack  Ataman  who  fought  the  Bol- 
And  in  Chita  also  there  is  a  Cossack  Ataman,  Semyonov, 
s  also  fought  the  Bolsheviki;  and  both  these  generals  refuse 
?nize  Kolchak.  I  have  been  told  by  oeople  who  have  been  up 
•arovsk,  who  are  in  the  American  (government,  in  the  War 
Board  in  Vladivostok,  that  the  Japanese  are  financing  these 
cs  and  keeping  the  trouble  going.  JSTow,  the  same  people  say 
>anese  are  there  because  the  allies  are  there.  The  Japanese 
ying  a  very  sinister  role.  The  Japanese  in  Japan  are  very 
ople,  but  only  by  withdrawing  the  allied  troops  will  you  get 
•anese  troops  out  of  Siberia. 

is  what  I  advocate,  that  we  accelerate  our  social  evolution 
prevent  a  chaotic  revolution.  Accelerate  the  social  evolution. 
;ainst  unscientific  revolution.  If  the  hearts  of  the  masses  are 
nged  by  love  there  will  be  no  real  improvement.  I  do  urge 
».  allied  troops  be  withdrawn  out  of  Russia  and  Siberia, 
tor  Sterling.  While  vou  are  on  that  question :  You  think  it 
nistake  on  the  part  of  the  allies  and  Japan  to  send  a  force  to 
the  stores  at  Vladivostok  from  being  captured  by  the  Bolshe- 
td  the  Germans  together,  do  you  ? 

(eddie.  If  they  went 

:or  Sterling.  Just  answer  the  question.    Do  you  think  it  was 
ke! 

Ceddie.  I  am  going  to  ask  if  they  went 

tor  Overman.  Answer  yes  or  no,  and  then  explain. 

Keddie.  They  should  have  taken  the  stores  away  when  they 

ere.    They  have  had  plenty  of  time  and  could  have  done  so. 

tor  Sterling.  Our  country  and  the  allies  were  at  war  with 

ly  at  the  time? 

Neddie.  Yes. 

tor  Sterling.  At  the  time  the  troops  were  sent  there? 

Neddie.  Yes,  Senator;  but  since  the  armistice 

tor  Sterling.  Were  they  not  justified  in  sending  a  force  there 
livostok  to  protect  the  suplies  and  the  munitions  of  war  that 
n  landed  there  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  Germany  in  Russia  ? 
Ceddie.  Why,  I  say  they  had  plenty  of  time  to  take  them  away, 
tor  Sterling.  Were  they  justified  in  sending  forces  there  to 
those  supplies? 
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Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  against  sending  troops  anywhere  and  & 
where. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  are? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  think  the  allies  were  justified  in  sen 
a  force  up  to  the  northern  coast,  to  Archangel  and  to  the  Murm 
coast,  in  order  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  German  submi 
base  there  and  to  guard  that  coast  from  German  invasion,  or 
they  wholly  unjustified  in  doing  that? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  not  in  charge  of  the  allied  military  policy. 
should  ask  the  gentleman  who  is  in  charge. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  you,  I  suppose,  would  be  opposed  to  i 
cause  you  are  opposed  to  force  anyway  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  are  opposed  to  these  nations  protec 
their  own  interests  against  Germany  with  whom  they  w&re  at 
at  the  time,  and  against  the  landing  of  any  forces  for  that  purp 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  tell  you  that  I  believe  that  the  working  people  o1 
world  have  no  reason  to  go  out  and  kill  each  other. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  not  answering  his  question. 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Keddie,  you  were  opposed  to  the  Russian  pr 
sional  government  and  to  the  Bolshevik  government  reorgann 
and  organizing  a  military  force  for  the  purpose  of  further  resist 
the  German  aggressions  or  carrying  on  the  war  against  Germa 
were  you  not? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  in  your  private  conversations  over  in  Russia  i 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  your  beliefs,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  I  have  tried  not  to  hide  my  ideals  in  any  w 
What  I  believed  to  be  true  I  said. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  did  not  try  to  hide  them  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  other  words  you  left  your  fellow-citizens  a 
neighbors  who  had  gone  to  the  front  to  fight  with  Germany,  and  a 
conscientious  objector  left  there  and  went  to  Russia,  and  while  J 
were  in  Russia  you  tried  to  aid 

Mr.  Keddie.  Not  at  all.    I  did  not.    That  is  unfair.    It  is  untrue 

Mr.  Humes.  I  will  modify  it.  While  in  Russia  you  frequently  < 
pressed  the  belief  and  conveyed  the  idea — you  just  got  through  a 
ing  that  you  did  not  conceal 

Mr.  Keddie.  That  does  not  mean  that  I  freely  expressed  evei 
thing 

Mr.  Humes.  You  did  not  hesitate  to  say  to  the  Russian  peoj 
when  you  met  them  in  private  conversation  that  the  war  ought 
stop,  and  by  so  doing  vou  sacrificed  possibly  the  lives  and  the  mi 
tarv  success  of  the  soldiers  of  this  country  and  your  own  neiflhb* 
and  your  own  fellow  citizens;  and  then  you  came  to  the  Unfc 
States  to  further  advocate  from  the  public  platform  and  in  spaA 
you  have  advocated  the  policy  of  that  government  in  Russia  Uw  J| 
encouraged  while  you  were. in  Russia  to  withdraw  from  mir 
operations  against  Germany. 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  tell  you  what  I  have  advocated 

Mr.  Htjme8.  Is  that  not  a  fact? 
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Mr.  Keddie.  I  have  advocated 

Mr.  Humes.  Just  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  have  advocated  the  gospel  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
That  is  what  I  have  advocated. 

Mr.  Humes.  Answer  the  question. 

Senator  Overman.  Answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  have  answered  the  question. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  the  statement  I  have  made  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  Wherein  is  it  wrong?  What  did  I  indicate  in  that 
tatement  that  is  not  correct? 

Mr.  Keddie.  You  intended  to  convey  that  I  went  about  talking,  and 
ried  to  propagate  my  ideas  in  Russia.  I  tell  you  that  before  we 
irent  there  we  took  in  hand  not  to  engage  in  any  political  organiza- 
ion  or  propagate  ideas  publicly,  or  anything  like  that  at  all. 

Senator  Overman.  He  did  not  ask  you  about  the  organization. 
He  said  individually.  And  you  have  already  said  that  you  talked 
pour  own  sentiments  freely. 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  did  not  talk  my  own  sentiments  freely. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  just  got  through  saying  a  moment  ago  that  you 
did  not  hide  your  views  and  that  you  did  not  hesitate  to  express  your 
)wn  views  to  anyone  in  private  conversation  that  you  came  in  con- 
act  with.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Keddie.  That  means  that  I  did  not  hide  my  views. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  you  told  other  people  what  your  views  were  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  did  not  go  about  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  my 
ieas. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  did  tell  a  few  people? 

Mr.  Keddie.  A  few  people. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  you  lent  as  much  influence 

Mr.  Keddie.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  To  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  Government  f rom 
lilitary  affairs  as  you  felt  you  dared  to,  under  the  terms  under 
rhich  your  organization  had  gone  to  Russia  when  you  got  your 
assports,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Keddie.  You  are  not  putting  it  in  the  correct  way  at  all.  You 
re  trying  to  convey  a  wrong  and  false  impression. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  do  not  want  to  convey  any  false  impression.  I 
'ant  to  find  out  what  you  did  do.  You  did  everything  to  convey 
our  views  and  your  notions  to  the  people  in  Russia  that  you  could 
dthout  openly  violating  the  promise  you  had  given  at  the  time  you 
scured  your  passports? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes;  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  you  went  just  as  far  as  you  could? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  did  not  go  far  at  all.  I  did  not  go  "  just  as  far  " 
r  anything  of  the  kind.  I  simply  went  about  my  work  and  did 
rhat  I  thought  was  correct. 

Mr.  Humes.  Ajid  any  influence  that  you  had  at  all  in  Russia  as 
ffecting  the  military  course  of  the  Bolshevik  government  was  used 
)  prevent  a  further  continuance  of  Russia  in  the  war,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  your  own  country,  to  the  detriment  of  your  own  fellow 
itizens  and  your  own  neighbors  who  were  in  the  English  military 
srces. 
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Mr.  Keddie.  That  is  not  so. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  tell  any  of  those  soldiers  that  you  were 
opposed  to  war? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Any  of  those  who  were  associated  with  us  ? 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  tell  any  of  the  soldiers  engaged  on 
the  lines  fighting  the  Germans,  in  conversation  or  otherwise,  th*t 
you  were  opposed  to  war! 

Mr.  Keddie.  No. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  go  out  among  the  soldiers  and  spread 
it? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No. 

Senator  Overman.  Not  out  on  the  lines? 

Mr.  Keddie.  No;  never  at  the  Russian  western  front. 

Senator  Overman.  You  did  not  tell  them  that  in  the  interior,  awij 
from  the  front? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Tell  them  what? 

Senator  Overman.  What  did  you  tell  them  about  war — about  being 
opposed  to  war? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Did  not  tell  them  anything.  We  simply  did  our 
work,  and  ran  those  hospitals. 

Senator  Overman.  You  have  already  said  that  you  freely  dis- 
cussed those  matters  when  people  talked  with  you  about  it, 

Mr.  Keddie.  Certainly.  One  might  talk  to  one  or  two.  Yob, 
Senator,  are  trying  to  create  an  impression  that  is  not  true. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  stated  that  you  are  opposed  to  revoh- 
tion  by  force? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Why  do  you  favor  this  Bolshevik  revolution  a 
Russia? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  against  the  use  of  force. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  thought  you  were  preaching  justification;  tint 
they  should  be  let  alone. 

Mr.  Keddie.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  Your  idea  is  that  we  should  keep  our  hands  of 
and  let  that  revolution  that  is  going  on  by  means  of  the  Bed  Qoari 
go  on — that  is  what  you  said — and  keep  our  hands  off;  that  the  alB« 
should  withdraw  and  give  them  their  own  sweet  will.  Is  not  tW 
your  contention? 

Mr.  Keddie.  What  I  do  say  is  this,  that  the  allies  ought  to  h 
withdrawn  for  the  benefit  of  the  allies  and  of  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that  the  Red  Guard  could  go  on  freely.  & 
not  that  the  effect  of  it? 

Senator  Overman.  I  would  like  to  know  something  about  your 
history  before  you  entered  this  work.    What  was  your  business! 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  was  a  tea  taster.    I  was  in  a  Quaker  firm. 

Senator  Overman.  Whereabouts? 

Mr.  Keddie.  In  London. 

Senator  Overman.  How  long  did  you  live  in  London  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  About  three  years. 

Senator  Overman.  What  did  you  do  before  you  went  to  Londa 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  was  in  the  tea  business. 

Senator  Overman.  Whereabouts? 

Mr.  Keddie.  In  Edinburgh. 
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Senator  Overman.  How  long  have  you  been  a  tea  taster? 
Mr.  Keddie.  That  is  the  only  ousiness  that  I  have  been  an  expert  of. 
Senator  Overman.  Were  you  raised  in  Scotland  ? 
Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 
Senator  Overman.  Whereabouts? 
Mr.  Keddie.  Edinburgh. 
Senator  Overman.  Raised  in  Edinburgh? 
Mr.  Keddie.  Yes. 

There  is  one  point  that  we  have  not  talked  about ;  that  is  the  coo- 
perative movement  in  Russia.    That  is  the  most  hopeful  thing  in 
ussia.    There  are  something  like  50,000  cooperative  societies. 
Senator  Nelson.  That  was  in  existence  under  the  Czar's  govern- 
ent? 

Mr.  Keddie.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  hotbed  of  revolution  under 
le  Czar's  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  had  the  cooperative  system  before  that. 
Mr.  Keddie.  It  was  started  in  1865. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  was  going  on  in  Russia  before  the  revolution- 
•y  government? 

Mr.  Keddie.  But  it  only  came  forward  since  the  revolution. 
Mr.  Humes.  And  the  leaders  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  Rus- 
a  are  opposed  to  Bolshevism,  are  they  not? 
Mr.  Keddie.  Some  are  and  some  are  not. 
Mr.  Humes.  When  did  you  become  a  Quaker  ? 
Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  not  a  Quaker.    I  never  joined  the  society,  as  I 
tought  it  was  not  right  to  join  the  society  after  the  war  was  on. 
Mr.  Humes.  When  did  you  come  into  sympathy  with  the  Quaker 
burch,  or  the  Friends'  Society? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  worked  in  a  Quaker  firm,  and  the  ideals  I  held  I  had 
3ld  long  before  the  war. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  supposed  you  were  a  conscientious  objector  be- 
tuse  you  were  a  Quaker  f 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  held  Quaker  ideals,  but  I  am  not  a  born  Quaker. 
Mr.  Humes.  You  are  a  conscientious  objector  not  because  of  re- 
nous  faith  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes ;  because  of  religious  faith. 
Mr.  Humes.  Because  of  your  socialistic  ideas  ? 
Mr.  Keddie.  Do  not  say  that.   It  was  because  of  my  religious  faith, 
ou  know  perfectly  that  everything  I  have  said  this  afternoon  is  on 
ligious  grounds. 

Senator  Overman.  Tell  us  on  what  religious  grounds  you  are. 
o  not  get  excited. 
Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  not  excited. 

Senator  Overman.  If  you  want  to  be  emphatic  you  have  a  right. 
Tiat  is  the  religion  that  makes  you  a  conscientious  objector? 
Mr.  Keddie.  The  religion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  I  worship  the 
tligion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  tells  us  not  to  £0  out  and  tight. 
Senator  Nelson.  But  you  say  the  Bolshevik  religion  is  better  than 
Le  Christian  religion,  i  ou  said  that  a  little  while  ago,  that  it  was 
itter  than  the  Christian  religion. 

Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  I  did  not.  I  did  not  say  that.  What  I  did  say 
rs  that  there  was  more  humanity  over  there  in  the  system  they  were 
ying  to  evolve  than  there  is  in  Christianity.    That  is  what  I  said. 
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That  does  not  mean  ideal  Christianity.    I  mean  Christianity  as  it  is 
to-day  in  the  Christian  churches. 

Senator  Overman.  Most  of  our  boys  who  went  over  there  did 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  they  did  not  have  any 
conscientious  objection  to  fighting  for  their  country. 

Mr.  Keddie.  No. 

Senator  Overman.  What  peculiar  part  of  this  religion  keeps  you 
from  fighting  with  your  brothers?  We  interpret  various  things 
differently. 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  admiration  for  those  who 
fight  if  they  believe  in  it.  But  I  wish  the  same  respect  for  my  own 
opinions. 

Mr.  Humes.  If  this  religious  belief  is  so  all-controlling,  how  dm 
it  come  that  you  have  never  affiliated  with  the  denomination  that  be- 
lieves in  those  things? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  had  been  brought  up  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  yet  you  became  affiliated  with  the  Society  of 
Friends  after  the  declaration  of  war  and  proclaimed  yourself  a  con- 
scientious objector. 

Mr.  Keddie.  No  ;  I  tell  you  I  was  working  with  a  Quaker  firm 
before  the  war  started. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  were  never  sufficiently  convinced  until  after  the 
war  broke  out? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  have  not  joined  the  society  yet.  Please  make  that 
point  plain. 

Mr.  Humes.  Well,  then,  you  are  not  because  of  membership  a 
any  organization  a  conscientious  objector? 

Mr.  keddie.  It  is  because  I  have  a  religious  concern. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  are  not  a  member  of  any  religious  faith  the 
tenets  of  which  are  opposed  to  war? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes,  I  am ;  the  Christian  faith. 

Mr.  Humes.  Will  you  show  any  denomination  or  church,  any  re- 
ligious denomination- 


Mr.  Keddie.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  church;  I  am 
about  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  your  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Keddib.  That  is  all  I  can  speak  from. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  church  of  which  you  are  a  member  does  not — * 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Church  of  fScotland  is  Presbyterian. 

Mr.  Humes.'  The  Church  of  Scotland  does  not  have  as  one  of  its 
tenets  opposition  to  war  ? 

Mr.  Keddib.  Yes,  it  has. 

Senator  Nblbdk.  No;  you  are  mistaken.     The  church  does  not 
have  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  WOttld  like  to  see  that. 

Mr.  Keddib.  Give  me  a  New  Testament. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  set  you  right.    The  Church  of  Scottai 
is  not  opposed  to  war,  but  there  was  a  oranch  of  seceders,  who  ctDrf 
themselves  Covenanters,  who  are  opposed  to  war.    You  must  ettbfff  1 
be  a  Covenanter  or  belong  to  the  Society  of  Friends.    You  are  not  I 
real  Presbyterian.   They  are  a  fighting  people. 
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ttor  Overman.  I  can  not  understand  how  you  got  out  of  going 
5Tou  state  you  are  not  affiliated  with  the  Friends.    What  state- 
lid  you  make  when  you  asked  to  be  released  ? 
Keddie.  I  simply  argued  my  case  out  before  the  tribunal, 
itor  Sterling.  Did  you  say  you  were  a  member  of  the  Society 
ends? 

Keddie.  There  are  members  of  the  society  who  are  in  France, 
itor  Sterling.  Did  you  say  that  you  were  a  member  of  a  re- 
;  organization? 
Keddie.  I  stated  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 

itor  Sterling.  Did  you  state  that  the  church  was  opposed  to 

id  therefore  you  were? 

Keddie.  Yes;  we  had  the  question  up  for  the  best  part  of  an 

itor  Sterling.  Do  you  know  the  creed  of  the  church? 

Keddie.  Yes. 

itor  Sterling.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  is  a  state- 

n  there  that  they  are  opposed  to  war  ? 

Keddie.  They  are  brought  up  to  worship  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

itor  Sterling.  But  is  there  anything  in  the  creed  against  war, 

hibiting  it  ? 

Keddie.  Yes;  the  Christian  Gospel. 

itor  Sterling.  Is  that  a  part  of  the  written  creed  of  the 

i! 

Keddie.  It  is  supposed  to  be. 
itor  Sterling.  It  is  supposed  to  be  ? 
Keddie.  Yes. 

itor  Sterling.  You  have  not  answered  my  question.  You  say 
low  the  creed,  but  you  are  not  able  to  state  that  that  is  a  part 
written  formal  creed  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  of  the  Pres- 
in  Church,  and  you  must  know  that  it  is  not.  You  are  deriving 
ur  notions  from  something  you  believe  is  to  be  found  in  the 

Keddie.  That  is  true. 

aior  Sterling.  You  are  not  deriving  it  from  the  creed — the 
I  creed — of  the  church  of  which  you  say  you  are  a  member.  It 
ot  have  any  such  proposition  at  all  ? 

Keddie.  So  you  argue  from  that  that  you  think  the  Presby- 
Church  does  not  believe  in  the  Christian  Gospel? 
itor  Sterling.  No;  I  was  not  arguing,  I  was  simply  saying 
tie  Presbyterian  Church  in  its  creed  does  not  oppose  war. 
Humes.  We  are  convinced  that  you  do  not  know  what  the 
jrterian  Church  does  represent. 

Keddie.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  I  do  not  under- 
what  Christianity  is? 

ator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  bulk  of  the  Scotch 
resbyterians,  and  that  they  have  gone  by  the  hundreds  of 
inds  into  the  British  Army  and  camps? 
Keddie.  Yes;  but  a  lot  of  them  are  conscientious  objectors. 
ator  Nelson.  You  are  the  only  black  sheep  among  them? 
Keddie.  It  is  possible. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.    It  was 
doctrine  of  my  ancestors  a  thousand  years  ago  or  so  that  the  c 
who  died  in  battle  went  straight  to  Valhalla  or  Heaven.    Do ; 
not  believe  that  our  soldiers,  American  and  English  soldiers,  v 
fought  and  died  in  this  great  war,  went  straight  to  Valhalla? 

Mr.  Keddie.  Yes ;  I  think  they  have  just  as  good  a  chance  as  ai 
body ;  that  is,  if  they  acted  according  to  what  they  believe. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  have  a  bet 
chance  to  go  to  Valhalla  than  you  ? 

Mr.  Keddie.  I  do  not  know  about  it. 

(Thereupon,  at  2.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourn 
until  to-morrow,  Thursday,  March  6,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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THURSDAY,  MABCH  6,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  t).  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  226,  Senate 
Office  Building,  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Overman  (chairman),  Nelson,  and  Sterling. 

Senator  Overman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Call  your 
irst  witness. 

Mr.  Humes.  Col.  Bobins. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  RAYMOND  BOBINS. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Bobins.  Chicago ;  1437  Ohio  Street. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Bobins.  Social  worker. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  your  connection  with  the  American  Bed 
5ross? 

Mr.  Bobins.  I  went  to  Bussia  as  one  of  the  13  majors  in  the  service 
>f  the  Bed  Cross,  was  in  that  capacity  for  some  three  months, 
•nd  then  for  some  six  months  was  tne  commander  of  the  American 
fced  Cross  mission  in  Bussia. 

Mr.  Humes.  Will  you  state  the  period  of  time  during  which  you 
cere  in  Bussia  ? 

Mr.  Bobins.  From  July,  1917,  until  the  1st  of  June,  1918. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  was  practically  a  year,  then  ? 

Mr.  Bobins.  Something  like  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  Practically  a  year. 

Mr.  Bobins.  Eleven  months. 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes.  During  the  time  that  you  were  in  Bussia,  what 
>arts  of  Bussia  did  you  visit,  and  how  much  time,  approximately, 
lid  you  spend  in  the  various  parts  of  Bussia? 

Mr.  Bobins.  I  was  in  Siberia  twice,  on  the  whole  I  suppose  three 
^eeks  in  two  different  periods ;  in  southern  Bussia  about  a  week ;  in 
^etrocrad  some  six  or  seven  months ;  in  Moscow  some  three  months, 
x>ughly,  and  in  Vologda,  several  visits  of  a  week  at  a  time. 

Senator  Overman.  I  did  not  understand;  when  did  you  leave 
Russia? 

Mr.  Bobins.  I  left  Bussia  the  1st  of  June,  1918,  Senator. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  vou  arrived  in  Bussia  after  the  March  revolu- 
ion? 
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Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  arrived  there  in  June  or  the  1st  of  July  follow- 
ing the  March  revolution  I 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  in  July  following  the  March  revolution. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  what  part  of  Russia  were  you  in  during  the 
period  from  your  arrival  up  to  the  November  revolution? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  was  in  Siberia  part  of  that  time,  and  in  southed 
Russia  part  of  that  time,  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  tine 
in  Petrograd. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  where  were  you  at  the  time  of  and  during  the 
November  revolution? 

Mr.  Robins,  In  Petrograd  and  its  environs. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  Colonel,  will  you  state  to  the  committee  in  your 
own  way  just  what  the  internal  conditions  were  in  Russia  as  you  at 
them  from  the  time  of  your  arrival,  dividing  it  into  periods;  first  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Bolsheviki  revolution  in  November,  and  then  from 
that  time  on  up  to  the  time  of  your  departure? 

Mr.  Robins.  With  the  consent  of  the  committee  and  yonraeli, 
Major,  I  would  like  to  just  make,  as  is  suggested  by  the  question,  i 
statement  chronologically  and  in  relation  to  the  subject  matter,  if  I 
might  make  this  first  preliminary  statement,  without  interrupts 
except  where  it  seems  wise,  on  this*  theory,  that  I  may  save  your  time, 
because  I  may  answer  a  great  many  of  the  questions  as  I  go  through; 
and  then  afterwards,  if  I  might  be  subjected  to  as  careiul  a  cn» 
examination  as  you  can  make. 

Senator  Overman.  We  do  not  propose  to  cross-examine  you.  We 
just  want  the  truth. 

Mr.  Robins.  Sometimes  that  method  brings  out  the  truth,  Senator, 
better  than  any  other. 

Senator  Overman.  You  go  ahead  with  your  statement,  and  we  will 
not  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Robins.  Reaching  Russia  as  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross  mis- 
sion, I  was  assigned  to  the  question  of  food  supply  and  refugees- 
war  refugees — as  my  particular  task.  In  the  course  of  this  first  serv- 
ice, my  first  weeks  in  Russia,  work  in  Siberia  and  work  in  southern 
Russia,  in  the  grain  districts  of  the  Ukraine,  I  developed  a  convic- 
tion, which  I  communicated  to  my  superiors,  that  there  was  ample 
food  in  Russia  to  feed  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  question  was  one 
of  assembling  and  distribution  from  centers  of  surplus  to  centers  ot 
deficit;  that  that  ta.sk  was  greatly  interfered  with  by  the  failure  of 
the  general  economic  and  transportation  system  in  Russia  to  functke 
under  revolutionary  control.  The  Minister-President  Kerensky  hid 
removed  a  few  of  the  chief  officials  of  the  old  autocratic  bureaucracy 
but  had  left  the  bureaucracy  practically  intact,  dealing  with  the  nul- 
roads  and  public  functions  generally.  This  old  group  never  looted 
happily  upon  the  revolution;  the  group  that  you  are  familiar  with, 
Senator,  under  the  classification  of  "  penniless  plutes ;  "  the  men  who 
work  with  the  rich  and  sympathize  with  the  rich  without  knowog 
quite  why,  and  feel  that  that  is  the  order  that  ought  to  go  on.  Thej 
were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  revolution,  and  engaged  in  practice 
sabotage,  misplacing  orders;  not  leaving  their  tasks,  but  just  not 
functioning. 
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In  these  first  weeks  I  came  upon  the  fact  that  the  provisional 
vernment  had  not  reached  down  its  roots  into  the  life  of  Russia 

a  new  social  control  or  political  binder.  It  was  a  sort  of  paper 
d  consent  affair  superimposed  on  top,  supported  by  the  bayonets 
Petrograd  and  Moscow  and  some  other  places,  more  or  less  loyally. 
net  the  facts  of  this  situation,  having  my  pockets  full  of  Kerensky 
*dentials,  seeking  to  deal  with  the  particular  matters  in  my  depart- 
*nt  of  work,  going  to  little  local  village  folk  and  town  situations. 
sing  to  get  these  orders  across,  and  having  them  laugh  at  the  Keren- 
y  credentials  and  say,  "  See  the  chairman  of  the  soviet."  I  at  that 
ne  really  did  not  know  what  the  soviet  was.  T  had  heard  the  word 
t  did  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  said,  "What  is  the  soviet  V*  Thev 
:d,  "  It  is  the  workmen's,  soldiers',  and  peasants'  deputies.''  I  said. 
That  is  a  revolutionary  organization.  I  want  the  civil  organization, 
3  Duma,  the  zemtsvos,  volosts — the  regular  civil  power."  They 
id,  "  That  does  not  amount  to  anything.  You  had  better  see  the 
airman  of  the  soviet."  In  everv  instance.  Senator,  when  I  saw  the 
ider  of  the  local  soviet  and  he  agreed  to  do  what  I  wanted  done — 
t  because  of  the  Kerensky  orders  but  liecause  of  his  idea  that  it 
ght  to  be  done — I  got  done  what  I  sought  to  have  done.  If  it  was 
train  that  I  wanted,  I  got  the  train.  If  it  was  the  six  wagons  to 
rry  the  grain  from  the  village  to  the  station,  I  got  the  six  wagons. 
vas  educated  in  the  consciousness  of  the  soviet  by  the  actual  delivery 

results  in  contradistinction  to  the  provisional  government  aii- 
orities. 

When  I  first  met  the  failure  of  my  credentials  to  get  results,  like 
y  person  accustomed  to  getting  results  I  sought  to  find  out  where 
wer  was  in  the  existing  political  and  social  system  that  was  out- 
ors  in  Russia.  In  that  inquiry  I  came  at  everv  point  upon  the 
nains  of  what  had  been  a  valid  social  control.  Whether  you  liked 
or  not,  the  old  autocracy  had  delivered  the  goods.  The  Czar,  as 
ad  of  the  church  and  of  the  state,  head  of  the  autocratic  system, 
ad  of  the  secret  police,  head  of  the  Black  Hundred,  head  of  the  Cos- 
?k  Guard,  had  carried  by  mystical  authority  on  the  one  hand  and  by 
,rery  definite  Cossack  whip  and  sword  on  the  other  hand  a  very  real 
iction  in  Russia.  When  the  revolution  went  over  it  it  destroyed 
it  sanction  absolutely.  It  had  only  a  small  number  implicated  in 
merely  a  very  small  group  exercising  control  from  the  center,  and 
just  simply  was  utterlv  destroyed.  Russia  had  the  binder  of  the 
tional  life  dissolved.  Russia  was  just  simply  lying  outdoors,  every 
oup  beginning  to  do  that  which  was  right  in  its  own  eyes,  and  this 
ima  government  or  revolt  government — revolutionary  legislative 
vernment — and  the  Kerensky  government,  the  provisional  govern - 
?nt,  neither  had  gotten  down  into  the  provinces  and  into  the  vil- 
jes.  But,  side  by  side  with  the  old,  dead  institutions,  side  by  side 
th  the  effort  to  make  the  provisional  government  function,  there 
is  growing  up  in  Russian  life  the  soviet,  a  definite  revolutionary 
nal  control  binding  together  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  people 
Russia,  as  it  seemed  to  me — the  workmen  and  peasants  and  soldiers. 
lat  is  the  new  social  control.  I  being  interested,  because  I  had  to 
>rk  with  it,  to  find  out  what  its  nature  was,  how  long  in  the  nature 

things  I  could  expect  it  to  endure,  what  might  be  expected  of  its 
operation,  both  in  the  actual  service  of  the  Russian  people  and  in 
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the  service  of  the  allied  cause,  which  was,  of  course,  always  in  tk 
back  of  our  thoughts,  as  it  should  have  been,  I  tried  to  find  out  whj 
it  was  there;  and  if  I  know  the  facts,  it  was  there  for  two  reasona: 
First,  because  of  the  workmen's  and  soldiers'  and  peasants'  revolution 
ary  organizations  in  cities,  an  entirely  modern  thing,  dating  back  ft» 
1905  for  its  origin— to  the  revolution  of  that  period — Trotsky  having 
been  chairman- of  the  soviet  of  Petrograd  in  1905,  forming  one  branel 
of  th^organization  of  the  soviet,  the  other  branch  going  rack  into  tk 
oldest  Slavic  history  of  group  control,  the  old  village  mir,  an  insti- 
tution of  the  village  rural  communities  growing  up  in  the  first  it* 
stance  around  the  communal  land  in  which  the  men  and  women  of 
the  villages  met. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  that  grow  up  from  the  time  of  the  freedoa 
of  the  serfs? 

Mr.  Robins.  Before  that  period,  sir.    It  goes  back  in  some  of  Mi 
ramifications  nearly  200  years,  and  it  was  a  sort  of  town  meeting,  both 
broader  and  narrower  than  our  New  England  town  meeting;  broader 
in  the  fact  that  men  and  women  participated  with  equal  power  ui 
votes,  narrower  in  the  sense  that  it  had  a  very  restricted  jurisdictn. 
that  it  was  held  always  to  local  control.    They  did  not  allow  delegate 
from  one  mir  to  another  mir  to  grow  up  into  provincial  or  wider 
relationships,  lest  it  be  an  instrumentality  of  revolution.    The  n- 
tocracy  sat  vigorously  upon  it  and  restrained  its  local  activities  to 
matters  of  communal  land,  to  matters  of  roads,  and  matters  of  flan 
tation,  and  the  simple  sort  of  local  affairs.    But  there  it  waa   Tk 
Russians  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  twice  a  year  or  oftener  in  ttv 
village  mir  to  discuss  questions.    As  soon  as  the  weight  of  the  i* 
tocracy  was  removed  from  above  the  village  mir  grew  up  overnight 
into  district,  provincial,  and  finally  into  all-Russian  size. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  not  a  part  of  the  convention  of  the  mir  the 
assigning  of  lands  to  the  peasants  for  cultivation? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  communal  lands. 

Senator  Nelson.  Most  of  the  lands  were  held  as  the  property  of 
the  mir? 

Mr.  Robins.  No  ;  only  a  small  portion  of  the  land  was  so  held. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  what  the  mirs  had. 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  always  communal  land,  and  it  was  always  insuf- 
ficient actually  for  the  group  of  peasant  villagers  to  live  from,  and 
they  had  to  rent  or  work  on  landlord  estates  to  supplement  the 
product  of  the  communal  land  for  their  own  livelihood.  I  found 
this  soviet  power  having  just  two  centers  of  origin,  the  city  revolu- 
tionary group  and  the  old  village  peasant  group;  combining,  and 
each  assuming  as  it  were  the  term  of  soviet,  until  it  was  practically 
the  new  form  of  social  control  in  revolutionary  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  What  is  the  meaning  of  " soviet"? 

Mr.  Robins.  It  is  the  Russian  word  for  council — the  local  council 
the  people's  council. 

Returning  to  Petrograd   and   reporting  upon   the  conditions,  I 
ignorant ly  supposed  that  we  could  supplement  the  inefficient  poW 
of  Kerensky's  provisional  government— the  civil  power — by  an  ar 
peal  to  the  military  forces,  and  realizing  that  the  assembling  ai 
distribution  of  food  was  fundamental  to  the  preservation  of  i 
army  situation,  it  was  quite  right  to  use  whatever  power  was  Daft 
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iry.  In  a  conference  in  which  Savinkov,  minister  of  war,  Tchernoff, 
tinister  of  agriculture,  Kekrossoff,  minister  of  finance,  Minister- 
resident  Kerensky,  and  Commander  in  Chief  Korniloff,  commander 
F  the  force  at  the  front,  participated,  it  was  agreed  that  they  would 
3 point  a  food  commissioner  with  power. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  is  all  under  the  Kerensky  government? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  and  some  time  in  the  month  of  August,  1917, 
lis  commissioner  was  to  have  been  Batolin,  an  able  and  competent 
easant  banker,  a  grain  buyer,  a  sort  of  embryo  Armour,  a  man  who 
ad  a  fleet  of  ships  on  the  Volga,  some  800  agencies  scattered  through- 
lt  the  grain  regions  of  Siberia  and  the  Ukraine,  several  banks,  and 
n  effective  organization.  He  was  competent  to  aid  very  greatly 
i  the  assembling  and  distribution  of  food,  and  he  was  willing  to  put 
is  organization  at  the  service  of  the  government,  as  in  our  own 
nintry  private  organizations  have  been  ready  to  serve  the  Govern- 
ient  in  time  of  war.  It  was  further  agreed  that  one  of  the  members 
f  the  American  Red  Cross  mission  was  to  become  an  assistant  com- 
Lissioner  of  food  with  Batolin:  that  we  were  to  make  an  appeal  to 
!ommissioner  Hoover,  as  the  food  commissioner  of  the  allies,  and  we 
?ere  to  get  an  assignment  of  certain  tonnage  from  the  allied  tonnage 
:>ntrol,  so  that  we  could  get  over  milk  and  certain  things  necessary 
or  Russia  that  could  not  be  obtained  in  Russia  nor  in  any  of  the 
nvironing  lands,  such  as  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark:  that  we 
rere  to  then  issue  a  proclamation  to  the  Russian  people  asking,  for 
hrift  and  cooperation,  guaranteeing  them  that  the  food  problem 
rould  be  met  in  this  competent  fashion:  that  we  would  master  the 
Ltuation,  and  fight  for  revolutionary  Russia  and  the  other  free 
lations  as  against  German  military  autocracy.  That  was  agreed 
ipon.  The  appointment  of  Batolin  was  delayed  from  day  to  day, 
.nd  finally  Kerensky  said,  "  I  will  not  make  the  appointment  until 
.fter  the  conference  at  Moscow,"  which  had  been  fixed  some  time 
Previously,  the  all-Russian  conference,  the  only  one  all-Russian  con- 
rerence  in  his  regime.  It  was  called  for  the  latter  part  of  August  in 
tfoscow.  He  said,  "  When  we  have  finished  with  that  conference 
he  provisional  government  will  be  greatly  strengthened,  and  we  will 
hen  make  the  appointment  and  proceed  with  the  task."    Naturally 

was  eager  to  go  ahead,  because  immediate  action  was  necessary  in 
he  food  situation  in  Russia.  T  went  to  Moscow.  The  Moscow  con- 
ference  presented  a  picture  of  the  general  situation  in  Russia,  in  a 

^"ay- 
Here  were  1,500  delegates  representing  all  the  different  groups  in 
Russia,  of  the  bourgeoisie,  as  they  call  it.  of  the  business  men,  of  the 
andlords,  of  the  masters  of  industry,  the  peasants,  the  Cossacks,  the 
i.rmy,  the  navy,  the  banker  group,  the  barons,  everything  except  the 
.vitocracy.  I  mean  the  very  narrow  czarist  group  and  the  grand 
Lukes.  All  others  were  represented.  You  heard  all  kinds  of  voices 
peaking  conflicting  counsel,  but  one  group  in  that  convention  in 
ommon  with  a  note  that  we  had  heard  all  over  Russia,  was  speak- 
Hg  coherently,  knowing  what  it  wanted,  and  how  it  intended  to  get 
t.  There  were  300  delegates  out  of  the  1,500,  in  the  center  of  the 
rxain  floor  in  the  great  assembly,  workmen's  and  soldiers'  and  peas- 
si  its'  delegates  from  the  Soviets  of  Russia.  They  knew  what  they 
Wanted.    They  had  a  coherent  note.    They  were  aiming  to  take  the 
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land  and  give  it  to  the  working  peasants,  they  were  going  to  crl? 
ganize  workmen's  control  of  factories,  and  they  were  going  to  c«jr 
out  the  formulas  of  revolutionary,  socialistic  Russia,  in  which  tky! 
had  been  educated  for  40  or  50  years.   In  this  conference,  on  the  M 
day  of  the  conference,  a  distinct  break  took  place  between  KonrikC 
commander  in  chief  of  the  armies  at  the  front,  and  Kerensky. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  Korniloff  a  Cossack? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  a  Cossack  general.  The  break  was  betutNa] 
him  and  Minister-President  Kerensky.  It  developed  at  the  ckn  ill 
this  last  day  with  the  passage  of  bitter  words  between  certain  0»1 
sack  officers  and  Kerensky,  and  a  clash  in  the  convention  that  rafcj 
almost  to  the  point  of  riot,  showing  bitter  antagonism  between  tb| 
two  groups;  between  the  7  per  cent  and  the  88  per  cent;  between  £ 
workmen  and  peasants  at  the  bottom,  and  the  old  order  and  power: 
Russia.  It  has  been  said  of  Korniloff  that  he  was  a  reactknuft] 
wanting  to  reestablish  the  czarist  regime.  My  own  judgment  rune  to] 
the  contrary,  and  it  is  only  worth  the  fact  that  I  thought  I  knew  titkl 

Senator  sterling.  In  this  controversy  at  the  conference,  fej 
Kerensky  group  represented  the  soldiers  and  workmen? 

Mr.  Robins.  In  the  main,  yes;  that  would  be  the  general  ekk\ 
Korniloff  was,  in  my  judgment,  an  honest,  patriotic  Cossack 
eral,  a  man  of  small  abilities  and  large  ambitions,  a  man  who 
cursed,  as  nearly  every  military  man  in  Russia  was  cursed  during 
entire  period,  with  the  phantasm  of  Napoleon^-he  was  going  to 
the  Napoleon  of  the  Russian  situation.   As  soon  as  any  military 
got  that  into  his  head,  then  everybody  else  who  had  authority 
where  was  in  danger  of  preventing  his  manifest  destiny,  of  pro 
ing  him  from  arriving;  and  the  reactionary  interest  in  that  com*  I J 
tion  and  outside  of  it  surrounded  Korniloff  with  the  idea  that  he  waff 
going  to  be  the  master  of  the  Russian  situation,  that  he  could  brag 
order  and  discipline  out  of  the  chaos  in  Russia,  and  that  he  mi 
called  to  this  task;  never  once  saying  to  Korniloff  that  they  ahooH 
establish  the  old  order,  but  they  intending  that  he  should  arrive  rf 
that  end,  using  him  to  that  result.    When  we  got  back  to  Petrognd 
Kerensky  had  not  been  strengthened  by  the  conference  in  Moscow. 
In  fact,  he  had  been  weakened. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  skipped  a  link.    What  was  the  outcome  of 
that  gathering  at  Moscow? 

Mr.  Robins.  Just  resolutions.     There  was  not  much  outcome  d 
any  real  moment,  except  to  reveal  more  of  the  confused  counsel  that 
there  was  in  Russia.    When  we  got  back  to  Petrograd  Kerensky  de- 
layed the  appointment  of  Batolin  some  more  days  for  one  excuse  tad. 
another,  until  we  were  startled  by  the  Korniloff  adventure.   Thatinlj 
the  advance  of  Korniloff  on  Petrograd ;  Korniloff  issuing  a  prochai»i 
tion  from  headquarters  of  the  general  staff  at  the  front,  denoraMOf  1 
Kerensky,  denouncing  the  provisional  government,  making  the  ckfe] 
of  being  ready  to  establish  discipline  and  order,  and  going  for* 
on  Petrograd  with  his  troops.    He  was  met  at  once  by  a  com 
proclamation  of  Kerensky;  and  then  Kerensky,  in  my  judgment* 
no  more  to  do  with  the  situation,  of  any  real  influence,  than  a  cl 
It  has  been  charged  that  Kerensky  prevented  Korniloff  making  a 
cessful  move  to  reestablish  law  and  order  in  Russia  in  the 
Korniloff  adventure.    My  judgment  is  that  that  is 
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:  is  this,  if  I  know  it.  As  soon  as  the  advance  of  Korniloff 
',  was  from  Smolny,  the  headquarters  of  the  Petrograd  soviet, 
Iquarters  of  the  all-Russian  soviet,  where  its  executive  com- 
mas in  session,  and  not  from  the  Winter  Palace  where  Ker- 
id  the  Kerensky  government  headquarters  was,  that  the  or- 
it  out  to  Kronstadt  to  mobilize  the  Bolshevist  sailors  of  the 
set.  They  were  brought  down  to  Petrograd  and  bivouaced  on 
I  of  Mars.  By  orders  from  Smolny  they  moved  the  cadet 
that  were  about  the  Winter  Palace  and  put  the  Bolshevik 
n  their  places,  making  of  Kerensky  a  virtual  prisoner  during 

days  of  the  Korniloff  fiasco.  It  was  from  Smolny  and  not 
e  Winter  Palace  that  the  orders  went  out  that  surrounded 
el  Astoria  with  Bolshevist  troops  who  raided  that  hotel  and 

some  40-odd  generals,  alleged  to  be  generals  of  the  old 

that  confiscated  the  so-called  headquarters  of  the  counter 
on  and  their  papers  in  the  Astoria  Hotel,  and  ordered  the 

of  trenches  around  the  environs  of  Petrograd,  the  setting 
achine  guns,  and  the  putting  of  cannon  on  the  big  buildings, 

Korniloff,  to  save  the  revolution  from  reaction ;  as  was  the 
ation  that  mobilized  the  Red  Guard  in  the  great  factory  dis- 

the  Vibofrg,  drilling  and  training  them  to  meet  this  advance : 
i  no  particle  of  that  force  was  exercised,  because  the  rise  01 
ets  as  a  culture  did  the  job  without  any  force.  "  All  power 
oviets."  "Comrades  will  not  fight  against  the  revolution." 
is  the  power  that  defeated  Korniloff.  They  came  to  us  and 
mt  the  American  Red  Cross  should  participate  in  the  Korni- 
snture. 

or  Overman.  Only  as  a  display  of  force,  I  suppose  ? 
toBiNS.  Yes,  and  the  commanding  officer  of  that  mission  at 
e  said  that  we  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  this  adven- 
iat  it  was  not  calculated  to  reach  the  end  that  they  were 
In  discussion  at  the  time,  it  was  suggested — a  thing  that  I 
ke  to  have  the  committee  and  those  interested  consider — that 
is  a  conflict  between  the  indoor,  formal  diplomatic  and  mili- 
nd,  the  mind  of  the  tea  tables  and  the  boulevards,  as  distin- 
f rom  the  outdoor,  original,  extraordinary  facts  in  Russia,  and 
;vant  to  get  the  big  facts,  the  whole  story — and  it  is  really 
i — the  most  intelligent  and  complete  understanding,  you  will 

conflict  in  testimony  of  sincere  and  honest  persons,  equally 
and  equally  honest,  determined  largely  by  whether  they  got 
ndow  from  the  7  per  cent,  whether  their  ears  were  open  to  the 
rds  and  the  tea  tables,  to  the  former  group  that  had  been 
of  the  situation  under  the  old  regime,  or  whether  they  got 
ndow  from  this  outside,  seething,  extraordinary  revolution- 
sia,  which  represented  about  93  per  cent  of  the  people, 
vill  find  the  conflict  of  mind  and  opinion  running  constantly 

those  two  factors.    The  7  per  cent  said  that  Korniloff  would 

with  2,000,000  Cossack  soldiers ;  that  he  would  advance  sup- 
>y  the  entire  bourgeoisie,  supported  by  the  chevaliers  of  St. 

the  Army  and  Navy  League,  the  allied  embassies  and  mis- 
ad  that  he  was  going  to  reestablish  order.  It  was  all  right 
e  viewpoint  of  the  indoor  man,  but  that  indoor  man  conceived 
n  the  terms  of  a  western  European  land,  a  land  with  an  impor- 
ts—19 49 
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tant  and  well-distributed  middle  class  which  everywhere,  having  more  I 
or  less  property,  is  implicated  in  law  and  order  in  their  own  right  I 
and  is  always  the  bulwark  of  law  and  order  everywhere.  There  us  I 
no  such  group  in  Eussia.  The  7  per  cent  had  everything  worth  hav-  I 
ing  of  material  wealth,  and  had  had  it  through  long  years,  and  held  it  I 
by  power  of  the  Cossack  whip  and  sword.  The  93  per  cent  had  had  noth-  I 
ing,  except  to  do  the  labor  and  get  rather  illy  requited  for  it.  Those  I 
93  per  cent  now  had  kicked  the  7  per  cent  down  the  back  stain  and  I 
were  in  command  of  the  situation,  and  were  mobilized  and  had  some-  I 
thing  like  12,000,000  rifles  in  their  hands.  How  are  you  going  to  sta-  I 
bilize  that  situation  by  the  advance  of  a  Cossack  general  backed  by  I 
groups  of  the  7  per  cent  ?  But  that  is  what  they  attempted,  and  whit  I 
happened  was  that  Korniloff  reached  Pskof  with  less  tnan  20,000  aol-  I 
diers,  Cossacks  of  his  own  tribal  group.  Ten  thousand  of  those  mca  I 
the  following  morning  refusing  to  march,  Korniloff  surrendered  and  I 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  not  a  shot  was  fired  and  not  a  man  wirf  I 
killed.    That  is  the  actual  situation,  as  history- will  prove.  I 

Senator  Overman.  How  near  had  he  gotten  to  Petrogradf  I 

Mr.  Robins.  About  80  miles  from  there.  Allied  representatives  hid  I 
participated  in  this  adventure  from  a  sincere  and  patriotic  moth*,  I 
able  men,  able  in  the  old  order  but  not  on  speaking  terms  with  the  I 
new,  believing  that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do ;  listening  to  what  (hi  I 
7  per  cent  said,  who  realized  that  if  the  revolution  was  stabilisd  I 
they  would  suffer  the  loss  of  their  old  privileges  forever.  I 

Senator  Sterling.  When  you  speak  of  the  allied  representative  I 
whom  do  you  mean?  I 

Mr.  Robins.  I  mean  the  representatives  of  the  allied  Government  I 
who  were  there  in  Russia  representing  France,  England,  Amend.  1 
Italy.  I 

Senator  Overman.  You  mean  the  ministers — the  embassies?  I 

Mr.  Eobins.  The  embassies  and  the  formal  commissions^with  only  I 
one  exception  in  the  situation,  and  that  was  the  American  Ked  Graa  I 
There  was  no  conflict  between  us  at  the  time;  it  was  simply  that  **  I 
having  been  forced  into  the  outdoor  situation,  saw  that  a  different  I 
conclusion  was  to  be  reached  from  what  the  others  saw,  and  we  pre-  I 
ferred  not  to  take  any  part  in  it  and  were,  happily  from  our  stand-  I 
point,  justified  by  events.  I 

After  the  Korniloff  adventure  had  failed,  the  credit  of  Kerenskr  ■ 
was  reduced,  because  it  was  said  everywhere  amqng  the  workmen  I 
and  peasants  that  Kerensky  did  not  stop  the  counter-revolution,  tW  I 
they  stopped  it ;  which  was  true ;  and  Kerensky  was  forced  more  voi  m 
more  from  the  real  command  of  the  situation.    ^  w 

It  was  now  useless  to  attempt  to  unite  the  civil  power  under  Jfit-  M> 
ister-President  Kerensky  with  the  military  power,  and  get  result^  if  m^ 
the  appointment  of  a  competent  food  administrator.     It  waj?ajf#^ 
posted  that  it  would  be  well  to  find  out  just. how  far  the  prognmimt    , 
defeatism  had  been  carried  into  the  barracks  and  among  tne  ^^ifc^ 

Senator  Nelson.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  program  of  defMW #j£! 
Do  you  apply  that  to  the  military  situation  between  Russia  and  «^p  ^ 

allies?  ^tfc 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes.    I  mean  that  there  were  in  Russia  two  p  *fe  ^ 

seeking  to  disorganize  the  Russian  Army,  one  the  German  flf  %^ 

with  plenty  of  money,  very  skillful,  competent  people,  and  the  <  ng 
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ctly  sincere  but  in  my  judgment  terribly  misguided  Bolsheviki, 
believed  the  class  struggle  was  the  only  struggle  worth  talk- 
bout.  Those  of  us  who  know  radical  thought  in  America  have 
familiar  with  the  argument  for  20  years.  The  form  of  the  doc- 
as  applied  was  that  the  actual  war  between  Germany — the  cen- 
x)wers — and  the  allies  was  simply  a  war  of  contending  capital- 
for  the  markets ;  that  the  real  war  worth  while  was  the  war  of  the 
?s  for  economic  power.  It  is  the  revolutionary  socialist  gospel, 
t  had  a  very  considerable  currency  in  Russia,  aided  by  the  desigii 
e  German  agents  and  their  money,  aided  by  the  mistaken  revolu- 
ry  influence,  not  insincere,  on  the  part  of  the  Bolsheviki ;  but  it 
nounted  to  the  same  thing,  namely  the  disorganization  of  affairs 
issia  and  the  breaking  of  rie  front.  I  went  into  the  barracks  at 
rders  of  my  commanding  officer,  to  speak  to  Russian  soldiers, 
ke,  on  the  whole,  to  a  good  many  thousand,  representing  different 
of  the  service. 

rould  speak  for  30  minutes  upon  the  American  political  system, 
g,  "  You  are  going  to  organize  a  democracy  yourselves  here,  and 
s  the  way  we  have  done  it  over  in  America — municipal,  State, 
nal,"  and  I  would  explain  our  party  system  and  our  convention, 
elate  some  amusing  stories  and  facts,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  with 
i  I  have  been  reasonably  familiar,  and  then  explain  our  free 
ttional  system,  which  awakened  great  interest  everywhere 
ighout  Russia.  They  were  very  eager  for  general  education, 
d  been  denied  them  throughout  the  generations.  I  spoke  of  the 
Tgarten  system,  on  up  to  the  State  university,  free  to  the  people, 
and  women  on  an  equality,  and  they  were  vastly  interested. 
I  spoke  of  why  America  went  into  the  war;  that  America  did 
o  into  the  war  until  after  they  had  overthrown  their  Czar,  that 
ee  peoples  were  struggling  against  German  militarism,  and  we 
there  to  help  them  realize  their  revolutionary  purpose  of  free- 
and  that  together  we  must  fight  to  win  the  world  war  against 
lan  military  autocracy.  I  had  credentials  from  the  labor  groups 
is  country,  which  permitted  me  to  be  introduced  properly  and 
ike  the  appeal  as  a  representative  labor  man — for  1  had  been  a 
miner  in  my  youth — and  I  spoke  the  language  of  labor.  I  had 
active  in  labor  debate  and  controversy  in  America,  always  anti- 
list,  as  I  then  was  and  am  yet,  progressive,  if  you  please,  in  mind, 
step  at  a  time  progressive — a  very  poor  sort  of  progressive  from 
oint  of  view  of  some  people.  After  I  had  done  this  we  opened 
7  one  of  those  meetings  to  questions  and  answers,  and  the  ques- 
and  answers  would  run  until  we  were  absolutely  fagged  out. 
e  is  no  audience  in  the  world  that  can  endure  an  equal  amount 
mishment  with  a  Russian  audience  from  speakers,  if  I  am  any 
3.    I  would  answer  these  questions. 

netimes  it  would  go  to  the  point  of  riot,  when  we  would  have 
lifficulties,  but  usually  there  was  a  certain  measure  of  good  will 
*  conclusion.  In  those  controversies  we  found  out  not  what  the 
vards  said  the  workingman,  the  peasant,  the  politician,  inside 
ink  and  file,  was  thinking,  but  what  he  actually  was  thinking, 
t  was  clear  that  what  he  was  thinking,  was  "  bread,  land,  and 
ym  and  save  the  revolution !  "  and  "  Do  not  be  implicated  in  the 
'ialists'  purposes  of  the  war !  "    The  reason  for  that  is  not  hard 
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to  find.  You  see,  Russia  went  into  the  war  at  the  order  < 
and  the  war  was  a  czarist  enterprise,  in  the  mind  of  re 
Russia.  The  feeling  among  the  peasants  and  workingnie 
when  they  overthrew  the  Czar  was  that  they  should  st< 
The  Hoe  of  argument  ran  something  like  this :  "  You  went 
because  you  were  ordered  to  fight  by  the  Czar;  you  hac 
Cossacks'  whip  and  sword  was  over  you.  What  was  th 
For  the  imperialist  purposes  of  the  autocracy  and  of  the  ( 
olic  Church ;  to  put  the  Greek  crass  over  St.  bophia ;  to  get 
nelles;  to  make  the  autocracy  more  powerful.  Now  you 
three  years  in  the  trenches,  you  have  lost  4,000,000  of  yoi 
2,000,000  of  them  are  slaves  in  the  Central  Empires,  ar 
are  dead,  and  why  do  vou  keep  on  fighting  J  You  have  b 
and  half  naked  most  of  the  time,  and  your  folks  are  sufferi 


The  Germans  that  are  fighting  you  are  fighting  you  becai 

id  to  fight  you  by  thei 
them  by  your  Cza 


forced  to  fight  you  by  their  Kaiser  just  as  you  were  fon 


Senator  Overman.  Were  those  some  of  the  questions  i 
you! 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes.  This  is  the  talk :  "  They  won't  fight 
won't  fight  them.  They  thought  you  were  coming  down  fc 
country  and  that  is  the  reason  they  are  fighting  you.  A1 
they  will  overthrow  their  Kaiser.  Why  do  you  keep  on  £ 
killing  your  brother  Germans.  And,  by  the  way,  did  you 
the  land  back  in  your  province  was  being  distributed,  an 
not  get  back  there  you  won't  get  any  land ! "  There  waf 
that  was  taking  the  heart  out  of  the  Russian  situation. 

Senator  Sterlino.  That  was  the  argument  they  would  : 
soldiers,  of  course* 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  was  made  from  two  grou 
made  by  sincere  Bolshevists  who  believed  the  "dope," 
made  by  very  cunning  and  competent  German  agents 
simply  spreading  it  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  Ru 
world  war. 

There  arc  two  things  I  should  like  to  speak  of  here,  at 
Underneath  the  whole  situation,  if  one  really  wants  to 
understand  it — and  it  is  worth  getting  and  understand 
fact  of  the  pnralysis  of  the  economic  arm  in  Russia :  and  i 
that  to  3"our  consideration? 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  1914.  this  7  per  cent  wi 
their  back  had  run  the  show  in  Russia  from  time  imnie: 
that  7  per  cent  there  was  1  per  cent  of  the  7  that  had 
100  per  cent  of  the  economic,  industrial,  financial  admin: 
Russia  in  their  hands;  and  that  1  per  cent  of  the  7,  that 
1 00  per  cent  of  this  management,  were  nearly  100  per  ce 
when  the  war  broke  out.  They  were  in  most  instance 
pretending  to  be  citizens — German  citizens — of  Russia. 
tin1  competent  and  fit.  men,  engineers  and  others,  trainee 
und  Vienna,  educated  in  the  Russian  language,  familia 
whole  Russian  story,  sent  in  with  a  very  careful  design  foi 
industrial,  financial  penetration  of  Russia  for  the  ben 
central  powers.  It  had  been  going  on  for  years.  It  began 
years  ago,  extensively.    It  had  been  increased  in  the  las 
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was  your  Russian  bourgeois,  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
and  delightful  persons  you  will  meet  anywhere,  interested 
>n,  in  art,  in  literature,  in  the  ballet,  in  the  opera,  in  paint- 
e,  large,  expansive  things,  one  of  the  most  friendly  and 
conversationalists  in  the  world.  A  group  of  Russians — 
privileged  Russians — sitting  around  a  table,  is  possibly 
lelightnd  group  I  have  ever  met  in  a  social  way,  with  a 
mse  and  more  color  and  wit,  etc.,  but  utterly  incompetent, 
ly  judge,  Senator,  for  effective  organization  industrially, 
3nomic  management  and  control.  They  did  not  have  that 
;  is  not  in  their  minds.  It  is  not  their  genius, 
id  happened  was  that,  having  plenty  of  money,  they  hired 
t  competent  person  to  run  the  show  for  them;  and  here 
man  supervisor  or  overseer  of  their  plantation;  here  was 
in  charge  of  their  mill,  their  mine,  their  factory,  their 
oduction,  their  railroads — a  German  competent,  well 
ere  for  the  purpose  of  getting  economic  control  of  Russia, 
le  war  broke  out,  within  four  days  most  of  those  gentle- 
They  left  and  went  back  to  Berlin  and  Vienna,  expecting 
ick  on  the  heels  of  a  victorious  army  and  possess  what 
previously  managed.  Those  that  did  not  go  back  sub- 
id  became  secret  information  agents  for  Berlin.  But  the 
lomic  mind,  the  brain  at  the  top  of  the  Russian  economic 
system,  was  gone,  and  immediately  a  partial  paralysis  of 
economic  system  in  Russia  took  place.  They  sabotaged 
t,  these  German  managers.  There  are  well  authenticated 
'here  they  allowed  fire  to  catch  in  some  of  the  flowing 
e  Baku  region,  and  where  they  turned  in  water  on  the  coal 
iply  to  make  Russia  incompetent  for  resisting  German 
• 

r  then  followed  with  an  order  by  which,  had  he  been  the 
»tead  of  the  cousin  of  the  Kaiser,  he  could  not  have  served 
perfectly — an  order  of  general  mobilization.  Every 
I  man  between  18  and  43  years  of  age  was  on  his  way 
>ry,  mine,  shop,  village,  forest,  mill,  city,  to  the  bar- 
>  the  front,  under  this  general  mobilization,  laying  down 
aying  down  his  ordinary  vocation  at  a  time  when  there 
ian  a  million  stand  of  arms  in  all  Russia;  and  what  that 
economic  system  of  Russia  you  understand  at  once,  with- 
•essing  by  me. 

~tial  paralysis,  extending  through  the  economic  life  of 

£an  immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  and  mobili- 

e  Russian  bourgeoisie  answered  to  the  call  of  patriotism  and 

the  country  in  splendid  fashion.     They  did  yoeman  work. 

,  barons,  princesses,  princes,  lords,  and  the  rest  of  them  just 

ery   much  like  many  people  in  our  country  did,  in  a 

tshion;  and  men  like  Prince  Lvoff  answered  the  need  of 

developing  a  rather  extraordinary  ability.    In  the  Zem- 

izations,  the  volosts,  and  Red  Cross,  and  so  on,  they  did 

irvice;  but  lacking  the  actual  technical  knowledge  they 

ht  up  with  the  advancing  economic  paralysis  that  ran 

interruption ;  and  an  evidence  that  they  never  caught  up 

i  will  find  in  the  fact  that  the  revolution  of  March,  1917, 
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was  preceded  by  bread  riots  in  Petrograd  and  in  Moscow.  The 
failure  of  the  economic  arm  in  Kussian  life  precipitated  the  revolu- 
tion. 

As  soon  as  the  revolution  came  about — the  first  revolution,  the 
revolution  of  March,  1917 — these  people,  who  had  come  in  from  the 
Ixmrgeois  class  and  this  upper  aristocratic  group  and  had  tried  to 
fill  the  places  the  Germans  had  previously  lield,  were  thrown  out, 
when  the  Czar  and  the  autocracy  were  thrown  out,  and  that  in- 
creased the  paralysis  and  left  less  economic  brains  at  the  top  of  the 
Russian  organization.  The  economic  paralysis  extended  unbroken 
clear  through  the  Kerensky  regime;  and  underneath  the  break  up  of 
the  army,  underneath  the  disorganization  in  Russian  life,  is  always 
and  everywhere,  to  the  one  who  really  wants  to  know  the  situation, 
the  economic  misery,  the  failure  of  food,  the  failure  of  clothing,  the 
distress  because  the  ordinary  necessities  of  daily  life  were  not  being 
secured;  and  that  is  the  foundation  on  which  this  defeatist  argument 
and  debate  rested,  and  where  it  found  a  breeding  place. 

When  I  had  gone  a  certain  distance  in  this  effort  of  investigating 
the  facts  among  the  soldiers — after  I  got  what  the  mind  of  the  army 
really  was — I  made  a  report  to  my  commanding  officer.    He  was  it 
this  time  Col.  William  B.  Thompson,  of  New  York.     My  first  com- 
mander was  the  eminent  physician  and   able  leader,  Col.   Frank 
Billings,  of  Chicago ;  but  he  was  there  only  a  short  while.    The  com- 
mand then  passed  to  Col.  William  B.  Thompson,  and  may  I  suggest, 
Senator,  that  there  may  be  some  tolerable  credibility  in  the  position 
that  Col.  Thompson  and  myself  hold,  in  the  fact  that  we  both  hold 
it.    Senator,  you  could  not  get  two  persons  more  absolutely  alien  in 
all  past  associations  and  habits  of  thought  than  Col.  William  B. 
Thompson  and  myself.    He  was  a  stand-patter.     He  was  the  friend 
of  those  whom  I  had  fought  in  American  politics.    He  was  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  large  financial  interests  01  the  country.     It  was  re- 
lated that  when  he  first  met  me  on  the  mission,  going  over  the  list 
he    said:    "Maj.    Robins?'"     "Yes,"    said    somebody,    "Raymond 
Robins/'    "What!     Raymond  Robins,  that  uplifter,  that  Roosevelt 
shouter?   What  is  he  doing  on  this  mission?  "    He  had  been  engaged 
in  trying  to  nominate  Mr.  Root  at  the  same  time  that  I  was  engaged 
in  trying  to  nominate  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  his  whole  setting  was  tf 
different  from  mine  as  could  be;  and  in  the  first  meetings.  Senator, 
the  Jews  had  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans.    There  was  not  in/ 
sort  of  relation  anywhere  at  all.    But  he  had  that  thing  that  is  com- 
mon in  America  among  successful  business  men,  what  you  knowt 
Senator.  "  as  an  outdoor  mind  ":  a  mind  that  does  not  take  chatter; 
that  constantly  reaches  out  for  facts:  that  has  had  to  do  that  toll 
successful  in  business. 

This  man  went  to  Russia  with  all  the  associations  that  would  h*n 
made  him  an  easy  prey  for  the  very  delightful  and  interesting  7p* 
cent.  He  was  wined  and  dined  by  them ;  he  went  to  their  meetijyr^^ 
and  associated  with  them  generally;  but  he  kept  that  outdoor  m»  I  \V 
and  he  reached  exactly  the  same  conclusion  on  the  situation  tfwtlJJ| 
from  the  outside.  I  do  not  deserve  any  credit  if  I  was  right  iniWj 
ing  that  conclusion,  because  I  was  kicked  into  it.  I  butted  my 
;m<l  mv  shins  against  the  soviet  until  I  knew  it  was  there:  but 
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Tom  the  indoors  caught  the  range  of  the  situation  by  the  use  of 
itelligence. 

was  in  command  of  the  mission.  He  was  eager  in  desire  to  serve 
merican  national  interests.  We  talked  it  over,  and  when  I  talk 
1  will  be  talking  very  largely  things  that  he  put  into  my  mind, 
are  those  who  say  I  led  William  13.  Thompson.  Those  people 
t  know  William  B.  Thompson.  He  had  altogether  the  best  mind 
)  American  Red  Cross  mission.    He  thought  around  all  of  us. 

•  this  testimony  in  this  presence  under  oath,  that  when  I  lost  the 
as  I  did  lose  the  trail  half  a  dozen  times  in  that  complex  situa- 
le  called  me  in  and  said :  "  There  is  the  trail,  over  there,  Robins," 
1  every  instance  he  was  right.  He  had  one  of  those  perfect  noses, 
pointer  dog  for  a  scent,  and  he  knew  where  it  was  running, 
said :  "  Now,  this  thing  is  cutting  deep,  is  it  not — this  thing  that 
ng  through  Russia — this  defeatist  culture  ? "  I  said :  "  Yes. 
el ;  and  it  tends  to  disorganize  the  whole  Russian  social  fabric, 
lid,  "Well,  what  about  the  allied  propaganda?"  I  said: 
>nel,  that  is  worse  than  nothing."  The  allied  propaganda  at 
lour,  Senator  Overman,  was  this:  Pictures  and  written  words 

how  great  France  is,  how  tremendous  England  is,  how  over- 
ling America  is.  "  We  will  have  20,000  airplanes  on  the  front 
>w  weeks.  In  a  few  months  we  will  have  4,000,000  soldiers.  We 
in  the  war  in  a  walk."  The  peasant  moujik  said :  "  Oh,  is  that 
iVell,  if  the  allies  are  going  to  win  the  war  in  a  walk,  we  who 

and  see 
was 
iken  the  morale  instead  of  strengthening  it,  if  I  am  any  judge 
facts. 

ras  agreed  among  us  that  there  was  an  answer  that  was  close  to 
ound,  and  that  was  genuine — an  effort  to  interpret  this  to  revo- 
ary  Russia,  cursed  by  the  Czar's  espousal  of  the  allied  cause,  in 
•st  instance,  and  by  all  the  cross-currents  that  followed;  that 
igh  it  was  not  possible  at  all,  I  knew,  to  get  that  massed  revolu- 
•y  mind  to  think  as  we  thought  as  allies,  it  was  possible  to  get 
to  fight  Germany  to  save  the  revolution ;  and  if  they  served  the 
we  aid  not  care  anything  about  what  they  thought,  and  we  said, 
s  is  the  situation :  We  have  got  to  interpret  the  holding  of  the 
and  the  defeat  of  German  militarist  autocracy  into  terms  of 
jj  the  revolution ;  and  it  happens  to  be  true.  We  have  got  to  say 
f  the  German  militarist  autocracy  wins,  the  Russian  revolution 
)med.  We  have  got  to  picture  it  until  the  average  soldier  and 
nt  sees  behind  the  German  bayonets  the  barons  and  feudal  land- 
coming  to  take  back  the  land ;  behind  the  German  bayonets  the 
tl  masters  of  industry  coming  back  to  transmute  the  8  hours 
5  rubles  of  the  revolution  back  to  the  2  rubles  and  12  hours  of 
flaislave  days  before  the  revolution  in  the  factories,  mills,  and 

•  We  have  got  to  have  them  see  that  behind  the  German 
ets  are  the  grand  dukes  coming  to  destroy  their,  local  self- 
aing  Soviets  and  revolutionary  councils.    If  we  do  that,  we  can 
'he  situation." 
the  second  or  third  conference  on  this  matter  the  question  of 

came  up.    It  was  a  large  enterprise.    "  How  are  you  going  to 

"    Well,  it  was  perfectly  apparent  that  you  could  not  do  it- 

-  was  no  machinery  to  do  it,  no  American  or  allied  Wto»ay  to 


>een  lighting  and  working  a  long  time,  we  will  go  back  and 
Iks  at  nome    ,  and  the  real  effect  of  the  allied  propaganda 


r 
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do  it  The  allies  shared  in  the  common  curse  of  the  autocracy  in 
the  mind  of  peasant  Russia.  It  had  to  be  Russian,  and  it  had  to  be 
revolutionary. 

There  was  in  the  Winter  Palace  at  that  time  Madam  Breehkpvskj. 
that  old  and  yet  heroic  figure,  possibly  the  greatest  revolutionary 
figure  at  that  time.  Madam  Breshkovsky,  after  40  years  of  serria 
in  Russia  for  the  revolution,  was  now  at  the  Winter  Palace  in  Petro- 
grad,  having  come  back  from  Siberia  in  a  triumphal  journey  with 
great  celebrations,  having  been  received  in  Petrograd  by  one  of  the 
greatest  gatherings  in  the  history  of  that  city— this  old  peasant 
woman  and  revolutionist  received  in  the  great  railroad  station  in  the 
chamber  of  the  Czar,  honored  by  the  ministers  of  the  government 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  She  was  now  in  the  Winter  Palace,  in  the 
grand  duke's  suite  that  looked  out  over  the  Neva  to  Peter  and  Bud 
where  she  had  been  three  years  a  prisoner.  It  was  a  dramatic,  a  tre- 
mendous, setting.  I  had  known  her,  known  her  for  12  years,  knowa 
her  when  she  was  in  this  country ;  had  helped  her  in  some  of  her  work 
at  that  time.  I  knew  Nicholas  Tchaikovsky,  a  thoroughly  sincere  and 
genuine  revolutionist,  and  at  that  time  the  head  of  the  peasants'  «► 
operatives  in  Russia. 

It  was  agreed  by  Col.  Thompson  that  there  should  be  organind  a 
committee  on  civic  education  for  free  Russia.  Madam  Breshkcmkr 
should  be  chairman  of  the  committee ;  and  as  members  there  dwoH 
be  Nicholas  Tchaikovsky ;  Lazaroff ,  the  Russian  revolutionist  wto 
had  been  head  of  the  milk  station  or  dairy  in  Switzerland,  which  mi 
really  ah  underground  station  for  the  Russian  revolution,  for  mttf 
years,  and  well  known  with  credit  through  service  to  his  country; ! 
Gen.  Neuslakovsky,  the  most  trusted  member  of  Kerensky's  general 
staff,  who  was  in  active  cooperation  with  this  committee  from  the 
military  angle;  and  David  Soskice,  Kerensky's  private  secretary. 
They  were  to  form  the  committee  on  "  Civic  Education  in  Free  Bus- 
sia.'*  The  program  was  this :  "  We  will  begin  by  buying  some  new 
papers,  and  with  other  publicity  we  will  prepare  simple  statements  in 
peasant  patois  and  in  the  general  terms  of  the  Russian  peasant's  and 
workingman's  mind,  by  Russian  peasants  and  workmen,  not  by  intel- 
ligentsia. We  well  send  into  the  ranks  and  into  the  peasant  villages 
this  new  gospel  of  fighting  German  militarist  autocracy ;  not  to  serve 
the  allies  but  to  serve  and  to  save  the  revolution." 

In  discussing  it,  the  question  of  money  was  brought  up,  and 
it  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  an  expensive  thing,  and  I  sug- 
gested that   we   could  not  start  with  less  than    6,000,000  rubles.; 
There  was  no  money  in  the  embassies.    There  was  no  money  Aj 
the  missions.    William  B.  Thompson,  in  the  last  end  of  it,  oraend 
me  to  proceed;  and  when  I  suggested  that  it  was  a  large  amoartj 
of   monev,  he   said:  "You   will   have   a  credit   in   the   jPetropJ 
branch  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  12.000,000  rubles."    We  M* 
the  12,000,000  rubles,  and  that  12,000,000  rubles  came  from  H 
pocket  of  William  B.  Thompson,  out  of  his  private  fortune,  a^| 
is  the  money  that  has  been  heralded  in  America  as  having  been  tp 
for  the  Bolsheviki.     May  record  be  made  at  this  time  of  this  r 
William  B.  Thompson  never  spent  a  dollar  for  the  Bolsbfl 
at  any  time  or  place,  but  he  spent  a  million  dollars  of  hit* 
money  trying  to  prevent  the  Bolsheviki  from  getting  eooiMl 
Russia.    That  happens  to  be  tro&. 
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Mr.  Humes.  Colonel,  may  I  interrupt  you?  You  say  "12,000,000 
rubles."    What  was  the  exchange  value  of  a  ruble  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Robins.  It  varied  in  a  variety  of  ways — all  kinds  of  ways. 
It  ran  up  to  one  kind  of  exchange  and  another,  but  the  actual,  legal 
exchange  fixed  by  the  government,  by  KerenskyV;  own  request,  was 
obviated  in  this  case,  and  we  got  down  to  the  actual  value.  In  other 
words,  the  ruble  was  not  worth  as  much  in  its  transfer  as  it  would 
have  been  in  ordinary  proceedings. 

Senator  Overman.  Something  like  a  million  dollars,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  sir. 

We  at  once  went  to  work.  It  was  known  that  a  great  deal  of  this 
work  had  to  be  done  personally;  that  so  much  of  Russia  was  illit- 
erate that  you  could  not  by  the  printed  word  or  even  by  pictures  carry 
vour  story.  You  had  to  carry  it  by  won  I  of  mouth.  Madam  Bresh- 
kovsky's  connections  and  Nicholas  ^Tchaikovsky's  connections  and  our 
relation  to  the  general  staff  enabled  us  to  release  this  man  in  this 
barracks,  and  that  man  in  that  regiment,  and  that  man  in  that  com- 
pany, and  this  peasant  in  this  village — release  them  for  propaganda 
purposes  and  turn  them  loose  on  the  situation.  We  had  better  than 
800  persons,  men  and  women,  tried  revolutionists,  vouched  for  by 
Madam  Breshkovsky  and  Nicholas  Tchaikovsky,  turned  loose  into 
the  situation.  The  American  (iovernment  was  then  cabled,  through 
the  Red  Cross — probablv  gentlemen  here  will  know  the  exact  facts — 
asking  for  a  million  dollars  in  10  days,  and  $8,000,000  a  month  for 
3  months,  to  carry  forward  this  enterprise. 

Senator  Sterling.  Col.  Robins,  may  I  ask  you  a  question  there? 
Just  what  did  this  educational  work  include} 

Mr.  Robins.  Simply  the  interpretation  to  the  revolutionary  group, 
to  the  army,  and  to  the  peasant  villages  of  how  absolutely  indispens- 
able to  the  saving  of  the  revolution  it  was  to  keep  the  front  and  defeat 
the  German  militarist  autocracy. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  see. 

Mr.  Robins.  That  that  was  necessary  for  their  purposes,  not  ours. 
It  happened  that  it  was  helpful  for  ours,  but  for  theirs  it  was  perfectly 
clear. 

Senator  Sterling.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Robins.  We  got  a  response  to  that  cable  some  time  three  wTeeks 
after  the  cable  was  sent — an  equivocal  response,  Senator — indicating 
that  there  was  some  question  about  such  a  program,  and  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  would  be  sent  over 
there  to  inquire  into  whether  or  not  it  was  a  good  thing  to  do.  We 
sent  urgent  cables  in  relation  to  that  situation.  The  fact  is  that  after 
that  response  came  we  curtailed  and  withdrew  our  extension  pro- 
gram, necessarily,  waiting  for  the  approval  of  our  Government,  we 
aid  not  want  to  do  anything  that  the  (iovernment  did  not  want  us 
to  do,  even  though  we  felt  it  was  tremendously  urgent,  and  when  the 
agent  of  the  Government  reached  there  the  IJolsheviki  had  been  in 
command  of  the  works  for  better  than  two  weeks. 

I  have  here  a  cable  which  I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  committee 
at  this  point,  which  I  think  shows  that  we  were  not  in  doubt  as  to 
the  situation.    Here  is  the  cable : 

Following  message  signed  Thompson  for  I>nvis  on  National  Red  Cross  Head- 
quarters October  seventh  only  by  desperate  efforts  present  Government  was  all 
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Russian  Democratic  conference  just  adjourned  prevented  from  being  controlled 
by  Maximalists  whose  leaders  influenced  by  German  propaganda  are  openly 
advocating  immediate  peace.  Maximalists  now  actively  seeking  to  control  ill 
Russian  congress  of  workmen's  and  soldiers'  deputies  meeting  here  this  month. 
If  they  succeed  will  form  new  government  with  disastrous  results  probably 
leading  to  separate  peace.  We  are  using  every  resource  but  must  have  Imme- 
diate support  or  all  efforts  may  be  too  late.  We  who  are  here  can  not  conceiii 
how  the  responsibility  for  failure  to  act  in  this  situation  can  willingly  bt 
assumed  by  any  American  unless  the  United  States  contemplating  negotiation 
for  an  early  peace. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  from  Col.  Thompson,  the  gentlemu 
who  preceded  you  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  sir ;  the  second  commander  of  the  Red  Cross  mis- 
sion in  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  To  whom  was  that  addressed? 

Mr.  Robins.  To  the  Government,  through  the  Red  Cross. 
•  In  the  development  of  the  situation,  the  growth  of  the  soviet  power 
was  so  apparent,  so  manifest  at  all  points,  that  some  of  us  who  wanted 
to  hold  that  front  at  any  hazard  believed  that  the  soviet,  by  reason 
of  its  culture  and  by  reason  of  its  revolutionary  character,  however 
alien  it  might  be  to  the  general  allies'  cause,  would  be  alien  to  the 
German  militarist  autocracy,  and  could  be  dealt  with  on  that  bask 
We  did  not  care  what  it  might  say,  if  what  it  did  was  useful  to 
the  situation. 

In  talking  the  matter  over  it  was  suggested  that  Kerensky  might 
accept  the  soviet,  which  was  the  real  outdoor  power  in  Russia,  and 
that  in  that  acceptance  the  provisional  government  might  be  founded 
upon  the  real  new  social  control,  the  revolutionary  mass  in  Russii. 
and  that  we  might  tide  over  the  situation.  At  this  hour  Tchad* 
was  the  president  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet,  the  soviet  of  the  imperii! 
city2  and  the  president  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  all-Russiu 
Soviet,  and  the  warm  supporter  and  friend  of  Kerensky.  If  Kerenskr 
could  say  what  Lenine  and  Trotzky  had  said,  he  could  yet  win.  There 
were  just  five  words  that  won  the  Soviets  of  Russia  for  the  Bolshevik 
policy.  Those  five  words  were.  "All  power  to  the  soviet."  Let  me 
illustrate. 

When  I  went  into  Russia  the  mensheviki,  bitter  opponents  of  tie 
Bolsheviki.  were  in  maioritv  in  everv  soviet  in  Russia.  The  Bolshe- 
viki  being  competently  led  by  discerning  politicians,  whatever  else 
they  were,  said,  "All  power  to  the  soviet,"  and  on  those  five  words 
they  took  possession  of  Russia. 

Well,  that  was  perfectly  apparent.  The  power  was  there.  There 
were  only  two  things  in  Russia — either  the  soviet  or  the  old  regime. 
Now,  you  might  not  like  the  soviet,  but  the  old  regime,  always  rest- 
ing back  on  some  force,  if  their  own  rifles  were  taken  away  from  than 
would  have  to  rest  on  foreign  rifles,  and  the  nearest  foreign  rifles  were 
German  rifles,  and  they  were  used  for  German  commercial,  financial, 
industrial  penetration,  and  they  would  cooperate  with  the  Germans 
if  it  came  to  a  test  between  the  peasants  and  the  workingmen  and 
themselves,  as  was  evidenced  when  Miliukoff  and  the  cadets — sincere 
and  patriotic  men  in  the  first  instance — finally  went  down  to  Ber 
and  cooperated  with  the  Germans  rather  than  stand  with  the  revoln- 
tionary  workmen  and  peasant  soldiers  of  Russia. 

That  is  what  we  saw  there.    We  saw  a  situation  in  which  the  front 
would  be  opened,  by  men  who  did  not  intend  it  at  the  start,  by  tb  j 
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re  drift  of  affairs.  To  maintain  themselves  against  the  revolu- 
aary  workers  and  peasants  they  would  have  to  side  with  the  Ger- 
n  power ;  and  so  we  said,  "  Our  interest  here  is  with  the  soviet  for 
*  tune  being,  inevitably  if  it  comes  to  a  showdown  between  the 
iction  and  the  soviet." 

Kerensky  at  this  point  in  one  of  the  conferences  said  something 
:e  this,  "Why  won't  the  allies  really  understand  Eussia?  They 
pee  mo  to  talk  western  European  liberalism  two-thirds  of  the 
ae  for  their  benefit,  while  I  have  to  talk  Russian  Slavic  socialism 
e-third  of  the  time  for  the  sake  of  living  24  hours";  and  the 
ucifixion  between  this  indoor,  formal  mind  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
traordinary  outdoor  Russian  situation  on  the  other  was  what 
ucified  Kerensky  and  his  provisional  government;  and  Kerensky 
is  a  sincere  friend  of  the  allies,  a  sincere  friend  of  revolutionary 
ossia,  and  a  man  who  would  have  worked  out  a  moderate  socialistic 
ogram. 

May  I  get  before  the  committee — because  what  people  say  is  not 
arly  so  important  as  what  actually  occurs,  if  we  can  get  to  the 
cts — may  I  state  this,  as  revealing  just  how  that  indoor  mind 
>rked  in  Russia  and  how  it  was  moved  into  conflict  with  the  actual 
uation  again  and  again.  A  conference  took  place  on  the  3d  of  No- 
mber,  1917,  in  the  office  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  in  the  special 
ivate  office  of  Col.  William  B.  Thompson,  commander  on  that 
ite.  That  conference  was  called  because  the  spreading  power  of 
e  Soviet  and  its  contest  against  the  provisional  government  for 
Msition  after  position,  in  which  it  won  every  contest,  practically, 
towed  us  what  the  situation  was.  I  at  this  time  had  secret  agents 
attered  about  in  the  different  regiments  and  barracks.  There  was 
le  particular  unit  that  was  of  master  importance  in  the  situation. 
i  was  the  armored-tank  corps.  I  need  not  say  in  this  presence  that 
here  armored  machine-gun  tanks  and  armored  tanks  carrying 
inch  cannon  go,  whichever  side  they  go  with,  where  there  is  not 
g  artillery  to  meet  them,  is  the  way  the  power  runs.    I  had  kept 

window  in  that  corps  for  some  time.  A  man  who  was  in  my 
nploy  and  drove  one  of  those  cars  came  to  me  one  morning  and 
id,  "We  had  a  meeting  last  night.  The  corps  is  almost  evenly 
ivided  between  support  of  the  Bolsheviki  and  support  of  the  pro- 
sional  government,  but  it  is  a  hundred  per  cent  for  silpport  of 
le  soviet v ;  and  that  was  practically  the  situation.  Well,  we  knew 
lat  the  Bolsheviki  were  going  to  maneuver  the  play  until  they  would 
ave  the  soviet  future  in  front  of  them;  and  so.  in  defending  the 
>viet,  they  would  take  the  rifles,  and  if  that  hour  ever  came  it  was 
pparent  what  would  happen. 

Mr.  Humes.  May  I  interrupt  you,  Colonel?  You  said  that  con- 
srence  was  February  3, 1917.    You  meant  1918,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir;  I  meant  1917.  Did  I  say  February?  I 
leant  November.  Thank  you  for  correcting  me.  May  I  be  corrected 
tthat  point— November  3,  1917? 

Senator  Neuson.  It  could  not  be  February,  because  that  was 
•fore  the  Kerensky  revolution. 

Mr.  Romns.  Quite  right,  sir. 

In  this  meeting,  called  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  the  Kerensky 
overnment  and  of  getting  the  allied  group,  if  possible,  to  cooperate 
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Russian  Democratic  conference  Just  adjourned  prevented  from  being  controlled 
by  Maximalists  whose  leaders  influenced  by  German  propaganda  are  openly 
advocating  immediate  peace.  Maximalists  now  actively'  seeking  to  control  tft 
Russian  congress  of  workmen's  and  soldiers'  deputies  meeting  here  this  mart*. 
If  they  succeed  will  form  new  government  with  disastrous  results  probity 
leading  to  separate  peace.  We  are  using  every  resource  but  must  have  imae- 
diate  support  or  all  efforts  may  be  too  late.  We  who  are  here  can  not  oonceht 
how  the  responsibility  for  failure  to  act  in  this  situation  can  willingly  to 
assumed  by  any  American  unless  the  United  States  contemplating  negotlatta 
for  an  early  peace. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  from  Col.  Thompson,  the  gentleman 
who  preceded  you  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  sir ;  the  second  commander  of  the  Bed  Cross  mis- 
sion in  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  To  whom  was  that  addressed? 

Mr.  Robins.  To  the  Government,  through  the  Red  Cross. 
-  In  the  development  of  the  situation,  the  growth  of  the  soviet  power 
was  so  apparent,  so  manifest  at  all  points,  that  some  of  us  who  wanted 
to  hold  that  front  at  any  hazard  believed  that  the  soviet,  by  reason 
of  its  culture  and  by  reason  of  its  revolutionary  character,  however 
alien  it  might  be  to  the  general  allies9  cause,  would  be  alien  to  the 
German  militarist  autocracy,  and  could  be  dealt  with  on  that  bask 
We  did  not  care  what  it  might  say,  if  what  it  did  was  useful  to 
the  situation. 

In  talking  the  matter  over  it  was  suggested  that  Kerensky  might 
uccept  the  soviet,  which  was  the  real  outdoor  power  in  Russia,  aad 
that  in  that  acceptance  the  provisional  government  might  be  founded 
upon  the  real  new  social  control,  the  revolutionary  mass  in  Runu. 
and  that  we  might  tide  over  the  situation.  At  this  hour  Tchekbi 
was  the  president  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet,  the  soviet  of  the  imperial 
city2  and  the  president  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  all-Russian 
Soviet,  and  the  warm  supporter  and  friend  of  Kerensky.  If  Kerensky 
could  say  what  Lenine  and  Trotzky  had  said,  he  could  yet  win.  There 
were  just  five  words  that  won  the  Soviets  of  Russia  for  the  Bolshevik 
policy.  Those  five  words  were.  "All  power  to  the  soviet."  Let  me 
illustrate. 

When  I  went  into  Russia  the  mensheviki,  bitter  opponents  of  the 
Bolsheviki.  were  in  majority  in  every  soviet  in  Russia.  The  Bolshe- 
viki  being  competently  led  by  discerning  politicians,  whatever  else 
they  were,  said,  "All  power  to  the  soviet,"  and  on  those  five  words 
they  took  possession  of  Russia. 

Well,  that  was  perfectly  apparent.  The  power  was  there.  There 
were  only  two  things  in  Russia — either  the  soviet  or  the  old  regime. 
Now,  you  might  not  like  the  soviet,  but  the  old  regime,  always  rest- 
ing back  on  some  force,  if  their  own  rifles  were  taken  away  from  them 
would  have  to  rest  on  foreign  rifles,  and  the  nearest  foreign  rifles  were 
German  rifles,  and  they  were  used  for  German  commercial,  financial 
industrial  penetration,  and  they  would  cooperate  with  the  Germans 
if  it  came  to  a  test  between  the  peasants  and  the  workingmen  and 
themselves,  as  was  evidenced  when  Miliukoff  and  the  cadets — sinter* 
and  patriotic  men  in  the  first  instance — finally  went  down  to  fiw 
and  cooperated  with  the  Germans  rather  than  stand  with  the  retoh- 
tionary  workmen  and  peasant  soldiers  of  Russia. 

That  is  what  we  saw  there.    We  saw  a  situation  in  which  thefigf, 
would  be  opened,  by  men  who  did  not  intend  it  at  the  start,  bjr  a*j 
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mere  drift  of  affairs.  To  maintain  themselves  against  the  revolu- 
tionary workers  and  peasants  they  would  have  to  side  with  the  Ger- 
man power;  and  so  we  said.  "  Our  interest  here  is  with  the  soviet  for 
the  tune  being,  inevitably  if  it  comes  to  a  showdown  between  the 
reaction  and  the  soviet/' 

Kerensky  at  this  point  in  one  of  the  conferences  said  something 
like  this,  "Why  won't  the  allies  really  understand  Russia?  They 
force  mo  to  talk  western  European  liberalism  two-thirds  of  the 
time  for  their  benefit,  while  I  have  to  talk  Russian  Slavic  socialism 
one-third  of  the  time  for  the  sake  of  living  24  hours";  and  the 
crucifixion  between  this  indoor,  formal  mind  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
extraordinary  outdoor  Russian  situation  on  the  other  was  what 
crucified  Kerensky  and  his  provisional  government;  and  Kerensky 
was  a  sincere  friend  of  the  allies,  a  sincere  friend  of  revolutionary 
Russia,  and  a  man  who  would  have  worked  out  a  moderate  socialistic 
program. 

May  I  get  before  the  committee — because  what  people  say  is  not 
nearly  so  important  as  what  actually  occurs,  if  we  can  get  to  the 
facts — may  I  state  this,  as  revealing  just  how  that  indoor  mind 
worked  in  Russia  and  how  it  was  moved  into  conflict  with  the  actual 
situation  again  and  again.  A  conference  took  place  on  the  3d  of  No- 
vember, 1917,  in  the  office  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  in  the  special 
private  office  of  Col.  William  B.  Thompson,  commander  on  that 
date.  That  conference  was  called  because  the  spreading  power  of 
the  Soviet  and  its  contest  against  the  provisional  government  for 
position  after  position,  in  which  it  won  every  contest,  practically, 
showed  us  what  the  situation  was.  I  at  this  time  had  secret  agents 
scattered  about  in  the  different  regiments  and  barracks.  There  was 
one  particular  unit  that  was  of  master  importance  in  the  situation. 
It  was  the  armored-tank  corps.  I  need  not  say  in  this  presence  that 
where  armored  machine-gun  tanks  and  armored  tanks  carrying 
3-inch  cannon  go,  whichever  side  they  go  with,  where  there  is  not 
big  artillery  to  meet  them,  is  the  way  the  power  runs.  I  had  kept 
a  window  in  that  corps  for  some  time.  A  man  who  was  in  my 
employ  and  drove  one  of  those  cars  came  to  me  one  morning  and 
said,  "We  had  a  meeting  last  night.  The  corps  is  almost  evenly 
divided  between  support  of  the  Bolsheviki  and  support  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  but  it  is  a  hundred  per  cent  for  silpport  of 
the  soviet M:  and  that  was  practically  the  situation.  Well,  we  knew 
that  the  Bolsheviki  were  going  to  maneuver  the  play  until  they  would 
have  the  soviet  future  in  front  of  them:  and  so.  in  defending  the 
soviet,  they  would  take  the  rifles,  and  if  that  hour  ever  came  it  was 
apparent  what  would  happen. 

Mr.  Humes.  May  I  interrupt  you.  Colonel  ?  You  said  that  con- 
ference was  February  3,  1917.    You  meant  1918,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir;  I  meant  1917.  Did  I  say  February?  I 
meant  November.  Thank  you  for  correcting  me.  May  I  be  corrected 
at  that  point>— November  3,  1917? 

Senator  Neubon.  It  could  not  be  February*  because  that  was 
before  the  Kerensky  revolution. 

Mr.  Robins.  Quite  right,  sir. 

In  this  meeting,  called  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  the  Kerensky 
government  and  of  getting  the  allied  group,  if  possible,  to  cooperate 
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Russian  Democratic  conference  just  adjourned  prevented  from  being  contnflcft 
by  Maximalists  wbose  leaders  influenced  by  German  propaganda  are  ope^r 
advocating  immediate  peace.  Maximalists  now  actively'  seeking  to  control  tD 
Russian  congress  of  workmen's  and  soldiers*  deputies  meeting  here  tibia  mon& 
If  they  succeed  will  form  new  government  with  disastrous  results  probity 
leading  to  separate  peace.  We  are  using  every  resource  but  must  have  imss> 
diate  support  or  all  efforts  may  be  too  late.  We  who  are  here  can  not  cooeebi 
how  the  responsibility  for  failure  to  act  in  this  situation  can  willingly  si 
assumed  by  any  American  unless  the  United  States  contemplating  negotiatkn 
for  an  early  peace. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  from  Col.  Thompson,  the  genttemu 
who  preceded  you  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  sir ;  the  second  commander  of  the  Bed  Cross  mis- 
sion in  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  To  whom  was  that  addressed  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  To  the  Government,  through  the  Red  Cross. 
•  In  the  development  of  the  situation,  the  growth  of  the  soviet  power 
was  so  apparent,  so  manifest  at  all  points,  that  some  of  us  who  wanted 
to  hold  that  front  at  any  hazard  believed  that  the  soviet,  by  reason 
of  its  culture  and  by  reason  of  its  revolutionary  character,  howevw 
alien  it  might  be  to  the  general  allies'  cause,  would  be  alien  to  tfce 
German  militarist  autocracy,  and  could  be  dealt  with  on  that  bask 
We  did  not  care  what  it  might  say,  if  what  it  did  was  useful  to 
the  situation. 

In  talking  the  matter  over  it  was  suggested  that  Kerensky  might 
accept  the  soviet,  which  was  the  real  outdoor  power  in  Russia,  tad 
that  in  that  acceptance  the  provisional  government  might  be  founded 
upon  the  real  new  social  control,  the  revolutionary  mass  in  Runa, 
and  that  we  might  tide  over  the  situation.  At  this  hour  Tciheida 
v\  as  the  president  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet,  the  soviet  of  the  imperial 
city2  and  the  president  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  all-Russiin 
Soviet,  and  the  warm  supporter  and  friend  of  Kerensky.  If  Kerensky 
could  say  what  Lenine  and  Trotzky  had  said,  he  could  yet  win.  There 
were  just  five  words  that  won  the  Soviets  of  Russia  for  the  Bolshevik 
policy.  Those  fiA-e  words  were.  "All  power  to  the  soviet."  Let  me 
illustrate. 

When  I  went  into  Russia  the  mensheviki,  bitter  opponents  of  the 
Bolsheviki.  were  in  majority  in  every  soviet  in  Russia.  The  Bolshe- 
viki  being  competently  led  by  discerning  politicians,  whatever  else 
they  were.  said.  "All  power  to  the  soviet,"  and  on  those  five  wonte 
they  took  possession  of  Russia. 

Well,  that  was  perfectly  apparent.  The  power  was  there.  There 
were  only  two  things  in  Russia — either  the  soviet  or  the  old  regime. 
Xow,  you  might  not  like  the  soviet,  but  the  old  regime,  always  rest- 
ing back  on  some  force,  if  their  own  rifles  were  taken  away  from  then 
would  have  to  rest  on  foreign  rifles,  and  the  nearest  foreign  rifles  were 
German  rifles,  and  they  were  used  for  German  commercial,  financial, 
industrial  penetration,  and  they  would  cooperate  with  the  Germans 
if  it  came  to  a  test  between  the  peasants  and  the  workingmen  and 
themselves,  as  was  evidenced  when  Miliukoff  and  the  cadets — rineot 
and  patriotic  men  in  the  first  instance — finally  went  down  to  Be* 
and  cooperated  with  the  Germans  rather  than  stand  with  the  revolu- 
tionary workmen  and  peasant  soldiers  of  Russia. 

That  is  what  we  saw  there.    We  saw  a  situation  in  which  the  fro*  J 
would  be  opened,  by  men  who  did  not  intend  it  at  the  start*  bf  tfcft  j 
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mere  drift  of  affairs.  To  maintain  themselves  against  the  revolu- 
tionary workers  and  peasants  they  would  have  to  side  with  the  Ger- 
raan  power;  and  so  we  said.  "  Our  interest  here  is  with  the  soviet  for 
the  time  being,  inevitably  if  it  comes  to  a  showdown  l>etween  the 
reaction  and  the  soviet/' 

Kerensky  at  this  point  in  one  of  the  conferences  said  something 
like  this,  "Why  won't  the  allies  really  understand  Russia?  They 
force  mo  to  talk  western  European  liberalism  two-thirds  of  the 
time  for  their  benefit,  while  I  have  to  talk  Russian  Slavic  socialism 
one-third  of  the  time  for  the  sake  of  living  24  hours";  and  the 
crucifixion  between  this  indoor,  formal  mind  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
extraordinary  outdoor  Russian  situation  on  the  other  was  what 
crucified  Kerensky  and  his  provisional  government;  and  Kerensky 
was  a  sincere  friend  of  the  allies,  a  sincere  friend  of  revolutionary 
Russia,  and  a  man  who  would  have  worked  out  a  moderate  socialistic 
program. 

May  I  get  before  the  committee — because  what  people  say  is  not 
nearly  so  important  as  what  actually  occurs,  if  we  can  get  to  the 
facts — may  I  state  this,  as  revealing  just  how  that  indoor  mind 
worked  in  Russia  and  how  it  was  moved  into  conflict  with  the  actual 
situation  again  and  again.  A  conference  took  place  on  the  3d  of  No- 
vember, 1017,  in  the  office  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  in  the  special 
private  office  of  Col.  William  B.  Thompson,  commander  on  that 
date.  That  conference  was  called  because  the  spreading  power  of 
the  Soviet  and  its  contest  against  the  provisional  government  for 
position  after  position,  in  which  it  won  every  contest,  practically, 
showed  us  what  the  situation  was.  I  at  this  time  had  secret  agents 
scattered  about  in  the  different  regiments  and  barracks.  There  was 
one  particular  unit  that  was  of  master  importance  in  the  situation. 
It  was  the  armored-tank  corps.  I  need  not  say  in  this  presence  that 
where  armored  machine-gun  tanks  and  armored  tanks  carrying 
3-inch  cannon  go,  whichever  side  they  go  with,  where  there  is  not 
big  artillery  to  meet  them,  is  the  way  the  power  runs.  I  had  kept 
a  window  in  that  corps  for  some  time.  A  man  who  was  in  my 
employ  and  drove  one  of  those  cars  came  to  me  one  morning  and 
said,  "We  had  a  meeting  last  night.  The  corps  is  almost  evenly 
divided  between  support  of  the  Bolsheviki  and  support  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  but  it  is  a  hundred  per  cent  for  sitpport  of 
the  soviet"*:  and  that  was  practicallv  the  situation.  Well,  we  knew 
that  the  Bolsheviki  were  going  to  maneuver  the  play  until  they  would 
have  the  soviet  future  in  front  of  them:  and  so.  in  defending  the 
soviet,  they  would  take  the  rifles,  and  if  that  hour  ever  came  it  was 
apparent  what  would  happen. 

Mr.  Humes.  May  I  interrupt  you.  Colonel  (  You  said  that  con- 
ference was  February  3,  1917.    You  meant  1918,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir;  I  meant  1917.  Did  I  say  February?  I 
meant  November.  Thank  you  for  correcting  me.  May  I  be  corrected 
at  that  point — November  3,  1917? 

Senator  Nelson.  It  could  not  be  February,  because  that  was 
t>efore  the  Kerensky  revolution. 

Mr.  Robins.  Quite  right,  sir. 

In  this  meeting,  called  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  the  Kerensky 
government  and  of  getting  the  allied  group,  if  possible,  to  cooperate 
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in  a  possible  bridge  between  Kerensky  and  the  soviet  power  a 
Russia — the  provisional  government  and  the  soviet  power— thai 
met  in  that  conference  Gen.  Knox,  chief  of  the  British  military  n» 
sion  in  Russia  and  military  attach^  of  the  British  Embassy  at  Ftobt- 

Sad,  an  able,  patriotic,  sincere  general,  used  to  "  those  people  thtf 
low  not  the  law,"  used  to  India  and  to  Egypt,  a  fine  expression  of 
the  mailed-fist  end  of  the  situation,  thoroughly  sincere  and  thor- 
oughly patriotic,  in  my  judgment ;  Gen.  Neiszelle,  in  the  same  por- 
tion lor  the  French  Government  in  Russia,  head  of  its  milituj 
mission,  military  attach^  of  its  embassy;  Gen.  William  V.  Judm, 
in  the  same  position  for  the  American  Government  in  Bussia;  Go. 
Neuslakovsky ;  David  Soskice ;  Col.  William  B.  Thompson,  and  my- 
self.   I  was  there  simply  as  a  sort  of  orderly  for  Col.  Thompson. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  Trotzky  one  of  themt 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  thought  you  mentioned  Trotsky's  name  jot 
now. 

Mr.  Bobins.  No;  Gen.  Neuslakovsky.    You  misunderstood  mc, 
Senator.    Trotsky  was  outside  the  breastworks  in  those  days. 

Col.  Thompson  is  a  man  of  very  few  words.  He  is  a  person  ufa 
does  things  rather  than  talks  about  them.  He  said,  in  a  very  hrkf 
statement,  what  we  were  there  for.  Gen.  Knox  then  took  the  floor  | 
and  he  began  to  denounce  the  feebleness  of  the  provisional  com- 
ment, the  failures  of  Kerensky,  his  incompetence;  he  should  hm 
killed  Lenine  and  Trotzky;  he  should  have  shot  the  Bolshevist. 
Well,  as  there  were  probably  several  million  of  them,  that  was  quite  t 
little  job.  He  went  on  to  speak  of  the  tilings  that  we  all  knew  and 
deplored  just  as  much  as  he  did,  but  it  was  all  downstream. 

He  sat  down  and  Gen.  Neiszelle  took  the  floor,  and  anything  that 
had  been  left  out  of  Gen.  Knox's  statement  was  not  left  out  of  Gta. 
Neiszelle's.  He  just  ripped  the  Kussian  situation,  Kerensky  and 
the  army,  up  and  down — and  they  deserved  a  certain  amount  of  rip- 
ping, Senator.  He  talked  about  the  Tarnapol  disaster;  he  talked 
about  that  miserable  situation,  and  finally  wound  up  with  something 
about  Russian  soldiers  being  cowardly  yellow  dogs.  Well,  you  cm 
imagine  what  that  did  to  a  Russian  general.  Flushed  and  humili- 
ated, he  leaves.  Mr.  Soskice,  just  recovering  from  pneumonia, -is 
almost  helpless.  And  then  we  are  just  this  group  together  of  allies, 
nothing  done,  two  hours  and  a  half  spent  in  perfectly  good  down- 
stream talk.  Gen.  Knox  turns  to  me  and  says :  "  I  am  not  interested 
in  stabilizing  Kerensky.  I  do  not  believe  in  Kerensky  and  his  gov- 
ernment. It  is  incompetent  and  inefficient  and  worthless.  Yon  a» 
wasting  Thompson's  money."  I  said, "  Well,  if  I  am.  the  colonel  knows 
all  about  it."  He  continued :  "  You  ought  to  have  been  with  Konti- 
loff."  I  said,  "Well,  General,  you  were  with  Korniloff";  and  he 
flushed,  because  he  knew  that  I  knew  that  English  officers  had  beei 
put  in  Russian  uniforms  in  some  of  the  English  tanks  to  follow  ap 
the  Korniloff  advance,  and  very  nearly  opened  fire  on  the  Kor- 
niloff forces  when  they  refused  to  advance  from  Pskov,  and  • 
food  twist  had  come  into  the  allied  situation  in  consequent 
said,  "  We  could  not  have  added  a  whole  lot  to  the  Korniloff  • 
venture,  could  we? "  He  said,  "  Well,  that  may  have  been  jpna 
hire,  but  the  only  thing  in  Russia  to-day  is  Soiunkov  KatoduM* 
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ines,  a  Cossack  general — "  and  a  military  dictatorship.    These 

have  got  to  have  a  whip  over  them."  I  said,  "  General,  you 
bt  a  dictatorship  of  a  very  different  character."  He  said,  "  You 
:his  Trotzky^Lenine-Bolshevik  stuff — this  soap-box  stuff?  "    I 

Yes;  that  is  what  I  mean."  He  said,  "Col.  Robins,  you  are 
military  man;  you  do  not  know  anything  about  military  af- 

Military  men  know  what  to  do  with  that  kind  of  stuff.  We 
them  up  and  shoot  them."  I  said,  "Yes;  if  you  catch  them 
/. 

itor  Sterling.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there,  what  were  the 
ies  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky  at  the  time  you  were  holding  this 
ence  ( 

Robins.  Spreading  the  formula  of  the  powers  of  the  all- 
.n  soviet:  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  all-Russian  soviet 
take  over  the  government ;  that  we  must  relieve  the  situation ; 
e  must  distribute  the  lands  to  the  peasants  and  stop  the  sol- 
md  workmen  of  the  world  from  fighting  in  the  imperialistic 
and  stuff  of  that  sort.  I  said  to  him,  ki  I  think  you  are  facing 
r  sort  of  dictatorship.  I  admit,  general,  I  do  not  know  any- 
about  military  affairs,  but  I  know  something  about  folk;  I 
een  working  among  them  all  my  life.  I  have  been  out  in  Rus- 
d  I  think  that  you  are  facing  a  folk  situation."  That  confer- 
losed,  and  nothing  was  done,  and  these  gentlemen  went  out 
nuch  in  the  frame  of  mind  of  "What  was  yesterday  will  be 

TOW." 

following  Monday — not  a  week  later,  but  the  following  Mon- 
he  Bolsheviki  took  the  arsenal  and  the  fortress  of  Peter  and 
t  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  on  Tuesday  they  took  over  the 
sne  and  telegraph  stations,  and  on  Wednesday  they  took  the 
lev  railroad  station,  and  on  Wednesday  night  they  stormed 
irried  the  Winter  Palace  and  made  prisoners  of  those  mem- 
F  the  government  who  had  not  escaped. 

:he  morning  of  the  7th  at  2  a.  m.  they  convened  the  second  all- 
in  soviet  and  passed  the  decree  making  distribution  of  all  the 
)  the  peasants,  the  most  definite  and  necessary  demand  in  the 
:>f  revolutionary  Russia,  the  decree  giving  control  of  the  fac- 
and  industries  to  the  workmen,  the  decree  placing  all  the 
3  of  government  in  the  soviet,  this  revolutionary  body  to  be 
ized  as  the  supreme  governmental  power,  and  fourth,  a  de- 
ffering  general  democratic  peace  to  the  world.  Lenine  and 
:y  were  elected  to  their  positions  of  influence  and  power  in  the 
iment.  Other  agents  of  the  people  were  elected  as  com- 
s,  the  actual  group,  Senator,  that  has  had  power  in  domestic 
ean  Russia  from  that  hour  to  this.  This  complete  change  of 
iter  of  public  power  in  Russia  took  place  absolutely  without 
ore  real  sense  of  what  was  behind  it  than  is  revealed  bv  the 
on  and  facts  of  the  conference  that  I  have  just  related. 
r,  Senators,  we  were  faced  with  a  very  difficult  situation.  At 
>ur  when  we  were  beginning  this  propaganda  to  stabilize 
sky  and  oppose  the  Bolsheviki,  Col.  Thompson  called  me  in. 
being  a  military  organization  I  was  standing  at  attention,  and 
1,  "Maj.  Robins,  do  you  know  what  this  means? "  I  said,  "I 
it  means  the  only  real  chance  to  save  this  situation,  Colonel." 


i 
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He  said,  "  No ;  I  mean,  do  you  know  what  it  means  to  you  t"    I  sakt 

•'  What  does  it  mean  ?  "    He  said,  "  It  means  that  if  we  fail  you  get 

shot"    I  said,  "  That  is  all  right.    Better  men,  younger  men,  ani 

therefore  men  with  more  to  lose  than  I  have  got  to  lose,  are  getting 

shot  every  d 

shot,  you  wi 

UI  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  are  damif  right. 

That  was  the  situation  we  were  in.   We  had  made  a  definite  attempt 
to  support  Kerensky,  who  was  now  overthrown.    I  had  men  oat  m 
the  western  front  looking  after  certain  parts  of  that  situation,  sur- 
reptitiously, disguised.    I  saw  Kerensky  in  the  field,  and  I  saw  bit 
troops  abandon  him  in  the  field  at  Tatchina.    I  heard  the  appeal  Alt 
was  made  to  his  men  asking  them  if  they  would  fight  against  their 
brothers  in  arms,  their  Russian  comrades ;  asking  them  if  they  would 
support  Kerensky,  the  servant  of  the  imperialistic  allies,  as  they 
called  him;  if  they  would  continue  their  nght  against  the  working 
men  of  other  nations.    I  saw  company  after  company  crumble.  I 
went  back  to  my  chief  and  I  said, "  Chief,  we  have  got  to  move  pretty 
fast."    I  told  him.  "  Several  things  are  clear  in  this  complex  sitot- 
tion.   The  first  is  that  Kerensky  is  as  dead  as  yesterday's  7,000  yetn.* 
No  one  had  been  more  loyal  toward  him,  no  one  had  spent  so  mock 
of  his  private  personal  money  for  Kerensky's  government,  as  OeL 
William  B.  Thompson.    We  all  in  the  Red  Cross  had  done  our  hart 
for  the  provisional  government.    We  refused  now  to  blind  ouradm 
We  agreed  and  said,  "All  that  is  over.    This  idea  that  Kerensky  k 
going  to  build  up  an  army  somewhere  and  come  back  against  sovift 
Russia  is  all  bunk.    The  idea  that  Moscow  is  going  to  rwe  up  tai 
come  against  the  all-Russian  soviet — the  Holy  City  and  the  ooor- 
geois — that  is  all  bunk.    There  is  not  anything  in  that.    The  idea  that 
the  Cossacks  are  coming  up  from  the  Don  is  all  bunk.     They  wifl 
never  get  here  from  the  Don.    There  are  too  many  peasants  with 
rifles  in  between.    The  idea  that  the  White  Guard  is  coming  doun 
from  Finland  to  save  us,  that  stuff  is  bunk.    This  group  that  are  run- 
ning this  show  at  Smolny  are  going  to  run  the  show  for  quite  a  whik 
longer."    We  did  not  know  how  long,  but  long  enough  to  determine 
and  condition  Russia  in  the  world  war.    Now,  we  were  up  to  th* 
point  as  to  whether  there  was  anything  useful  to  Russia  and  helptf 
to  the  allied  cause  that  could  be  done  with  the  Russian  soviet.   "ThlJ 
is  our  situation,  and  we  have  got  to  elect  very  quickly.    We  have  fft 
supplies  here.    We  have  got  to  have  guards  and  protection  over  tto* 
supplies.    The  Kerensky  credentials  and  the  Kerensky  authority  m 
gone.     Those  supplies  may  be  looted  to-morrow  as  counter-reToh- 
tionary  supplies,  because  of  our  support  of  Kerensky.    We  hate  fc 
move  quickly." 

At  that  hour,  again,  the  7  per  cent  mind  was  apparent  in  the  wtafc 
city.    Senators  and  gentlemen,  you  know  what  the  7  per  cent  vad 
said.     You  have  had  it  here  in  America.     They  said:  " These  iff  , 
thieves  and  murderers  and  German  agents,  and  they  will  only  btj^ 
three  weeks  or  six  weeks  at  most.    They  will  be  swept  aside,  and  r      - 
will  have  Miliukov  and  Outchkov  and  Rodzianko  and  Sbidton  ' 

and  the  nice  respectable  cadets  whom  we  can  do  business  with.  9        .■* 
never  was  any  foundation  in  outside  Russian  facts  for  this  opi  ** 

but  it  was  honestly  believed  in  certain  quarters,  around  the  tea  *         f^ 
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he  palaces,  and  our  people  and  most  of  the  allies  believed  it,  and 
p  position  was,  as  it  were,  to  draw  their  skirts  about  them  and 
d  off  on  one  side  and  say,  "  We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
ed  government.  They  will  only  last  a  little  while." 
p  saw  the  situation  differently.  We  saw  them  as  the  actual 
t  in  Russia.  At  the  conference  we  had  I  made  a  statement  that 
reduced  to  writing :  "  Here  are  180,000,000  folks ;  they  inhabit 
ixth.  of  the  earth's  surface,  with  vast  natural  resources,  with  a 
'»  deal  of  available  rawT  material,  right  here.  Admit  that  the 
*r  lias  got  the  jump  on  us  at  this  point  in  the  game.  We  mean 
t  \yy  Russia;  we  mean  freedom  and  cooperation  and  fair  play, 
ftany  means  wrong  by  Russia;  she  means  domination,  the  re- 
blishment  of  the  old  order,  militarism,  autocratic  domination. 
>pose  they  are  German  crooks  and  thieves  in  the  government  at 
olny.  For  the  moment  they  have  the  power.  Can  we  not  work 
to  this  thing,  and  finally  bring  out  the  better  purposes  of  these 
ks>  who  are  kindly,  wortny  people  in  the  main?  Can  we  not  deal 
•th  these  men  ?  Are  there  not  as  good  brains  under  American  hats 
under  German  helmets?  Let  us  not  abandon  this  land,  but  let  us 
}*k  through  those  that  are  in  power  and  have  got  the  rifles  behind 
**n.  Whatever  is  done  in  Russia  for  quite  awhile  has  got  to  be 
**e  with  these  people." 

Senator  Nelson.  What  did  you  hope  to  accomplish  by  going  in 
th  this  gang  ? 

ifr.  Robins.  I  will  tell  you,  Senator.  It  was  said  at  that  time 
at  they  were  criminals,  and  this,  that,  and  the  other  charge  was 
ide.  I  said,  "  Suppose  they  are ;  some  of  us  have  been  in  politics 
d  dealt  with  American  political  bosses,  and  if  there  is  anyone  more 
•rupt  or  worse  in  Smolny  than  some  of  our  crooks,  then  they  are 
ne  crooked,  that's  all !  We  will  take  our  chances,  and  see  what  can 
done." 

[  went  to  Smolny  and  into  Trotzky's  office.  We  had  certain  sup- 
es  in  Petrograd.  *  We  had  guards  around  those  supplies.  We  had 
protect  them  at  once.  I  wanted  to  find  out  what  we  could  do — at 
st  what  he  said  we  could  do — and  then  I  would  test  what  he  said 
what  he  did,  and  then  I  would  have  a  judgment  on  Trotzky.  T 
at  into  his  office.    There  was  a  captain  standing  at  his  desk 

0  had  heard  me  speak  in  one  of  the  barracks  when  I  was  denounc- 
;  the  Bolsheviki  and  was  supporting  Kerensky.  When  I  went  in 
started  and  looked  at  me,  and  then  began  denouncing  me,  talking 

1  gesticulating  to  Trotzky,  saying  I  was  a  counter-revolutionist 
I  Kerenskyite.  Every  other  word  was  "  counter-revolution,  Keren- 
rite."  I  put  up  my  hand  and  said  to  my  interpreter :  "  You  tell  the 
amissioner  not  to  be  under  any  delusions  in  regard  to  me.    I  was 

Kerensky.  I  came  to  Russia  to  help  the  Russian  people,  and  I 
ind  Kerensky  as  president  of  the  revolutionary  government  of 
ssia.  I  began  working  with  Kerensky  and  worked  with  him  for 
ree  months,  so  far  as  I  nad  any  power.  I  did  my  best  to  keep  the 
nmissioner  from  having  power."  At  this  Trotzky  bristled,  but 
fore  he  could  answer  I  said :  "  Will  you  say  to  the  commissioner 
tt  I  differ  from  some  men  I  know,  in  that  I  know  a  corpse  when  I 
&  one,  and  I  regard  the  provisional  government  as  dead,  and  I 
gard  the  commissioner  as  having  all  the  power  that  is  immediately 
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effective  now  in  Russia/  That  rather  smoothed  Trotzky  down.  I 
said,  "  You  will  say  to  the  commissioner  that  I  want  to  know  whether 
he  wants  the  American  Red  Cross  to  remain  in  Russia ;  whether  we 
can  serve  the  Russian  people  without  injury  to  our  national  interests, 
and  if  we  can  not,  if  we  have  got  to  get  out."  And  I  said.  "  That  is 
what  I  have  come  for,  to  get  a  clear  understanding  with  the  commis- 
sioner. So  far  as  I  know  the  commissioner's  domestic  program  I 
am  against  it,  but  it  is  none  of  my  business  what  happens  in  domestic 
Russia,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  interfere  with  it.  And  if  Kaladines. 
or  Korniloff,  or  the  Czar,  or  anyone  else,  had  the  power  that  the  com- 
missioner has  in  Russia  to-day,  I  would  be  talking  to  them." 

From  the  hour  that  I  made  this  statement  I  never  had  any  mis- 
understanding with  Leon  Trotzky.  He  said  he  wanted  us  to  stay. 
"  Well,  all  right.  Now,  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  send  a  train  of  32 
cars  of  supplies  to  the  American  Red  Cross  mission  in  Jassy,  in 
Roumania.  Will  you  give  us  cars,  franks,  Bolshevik  credentials,  to 
send  that  train  through  ?  "  We  could  not,  in  sending  this  train  of 
supplies  to  Roumania,  by  any  interpretation,  aid  the  Germans.  If  it 
went  through,  it  showed  they  were  willing  to  let  something  go 
through  that  helped  a  group  honestly  fighting  the  Germans.  It 
showed  that  they  had  control  through  Bolshevik  Russia  to  get  the 
train  across.  It  showed  that  they  had  sufficient  power  of  protection 
to  save  that  train  from  being  looted  when  it  went  through  famine 
districts.  If  we  sent  our  people  there  with  this  train  and  they  lost 
their  lives  and  we  lost  the  supplies,  it  was  war  work. 

They  gave  us  what  we  asked  and  we  sent  the  train.  It  reached  Jassy 
in  record  time,  without  a  pound  of  material  taken,  without  a  dollar  of 
graft,  under  the  guard  of  Bolshevik  rifles  and  under  a  Bolshevik 
frank.    That,  at  least,  was  a  good  thing. 

Now,  the  next  step — raw  materials  in  Russia.  There  were  lead, 
copper,  nickel,  platinum,  oils,  fats,  hides,  cotton,  and  wool,  all  of 
great  moment  as  munition  materials  for  the  central  powers.  Imme- 
diately, here  is  Count  von  Mirbach  with  his  commission.  When  we 
faced  agents  of  the  German  foreign  office,  the  most  skillful  among 
the  secret  agents  of  the  central  Empires,  working  away  on  the  raw- 
material  situation,  I  said,  "We  must  make  a  move  there.'"  We 
stopped  50  cars  of  supplies  at  Viborg  and  held  them  there  until  they 
were  confiscated  under  the  Bolshevik  government,  because  the  rule  of 
embargo  against  supplies  going  into  the  central  powers  was  still  not 
repealed,  nor  was  it  repealed  until  after  March  16, 1918.  We  stopped 
those  cars  and  got  that  stuff  confiscated.  "  Now,"  I  said  to  myself. 
"  that  is  the  real  thing.    How  much  further  can  we  go?  " 

At  this  point  may  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  dealt  with  those 
men  on  the  theory  that  they  might  be  German  agents,  for  two  or 
three  months.  I  would  have  dealt  with  the  devil  in  an  hour  like  that 
if  we  could  save  the  situation  for  the  allied  cause  and  keep  raw  mate- 
rials out  of  Germany. 

Trotzky  and  Lenine  discovered  in  the  first  conference  we  had  witi 
them  that  they  sensed  the  primary  situation  in  Russia,  which  wu 
the  economic  paralysis  at  the  top  of  the  Russian  economic  and  indw- 
trial  life;  that  no  government  could  stay  in  office  long  that  could  wf 
feed  its  people;  and  at  once  they  began  talking  with  me  about  dfri 
nomic  cooperation  with  America,  never  for  one  moment  pretefldnf  j*\ 
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friendship  for  America,  never  for  a  moment  pretending  that  they 
were  not  engaged  in  a  revolutionary  enterprise  and  that  they  hoped 
to  reach  America  before  they  got  done;  but  in  the  meantime  we 
understood  that  we  were  better  enemies  of  our  enemies  than  anybody 
else  in  Russia.  Think  of  it,  gentlemen — of  popularizing  the  idea  of 
giving  the  land  to  the  working  Russian  and  German  peasants! 
What  does  that  do  to  the  German  junker?  Think  of  popularizing  the 
idea  of  all  industrial  control  in  workingmcn  in  Russia  and  Germany! 
What  does  that  mean  to  Ilerr  Ballin,  Ilerr  Ix)hman,  and  Herr  Krupp, 
and  the  other  industrial  magnates  in  Germany?  Think  of  populariz- 
ing the  putting  of  all  political  power  into  the  hands  of  the  soviet 
locals!  What  does  that  mean  to  the  highly  centralized. power  of  the 
German  general  staff?  They  thought  we  would  know  and  understand 
that  their  culture  helped  us  against  the  German  military  autocracy. 
As  Trotzky  and  Leninc  said  to  me,  "  If  you  will  send  over  men  to  take 
the  economic  leadership  in  this  country,  you  will  have  a  tremendous 
advantage  as  against  Germany.  Germany  has  not  been  running  this 
show  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Germans  are  out  of  it.  In  the 
meantime  you  will  get  this  economic  advantage,  and  in  the  meantime 
we  will  feed  our  folks";  and  I  got  the  idea  that  they  were  fearful 
of  the  failure  of  bread.  That  was  all  they  were  afraid  of.  I  said, 
"  I  am  glad  that  we  can  work  with  this  thing  and  check  this  raw 
material  going  into  the  central  powers.  If  we  cart  get  control  of  the 
economic  resources  of  Russia,  wo  will  be  having  a  really  merry  time, 
and  we  are  in  the  position,  if  it  comes  to  a  show-down,  of  at  least  pre- 
venting anybody  else  from  coming  in  here." 

Here  was  Mirbach  with  his  commission,  eager  to  get  command  of 
th«  eevnomic  situation  in  Russia.     Hero  was  America,  the  only  other 
source  of  supply  for  leadership  of  the  economic  situation.     There 
had  been  prepared  a  Red  Cross  map,  carefully  marking  out,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  actual  facts,  the  centers  of  surplus  and  centers  of  deficit  in 
primary  food  supply — bread  and  meat — throughout  European  Rus- 
sia, showing  that,  with  30  days  of  work  under  a  directing  mind  that 
knew  how  to  get  oil  out  of  the  ground  with  no  more  machinery — with 
nothing  more  than  was  lying  outdoors  in  Russia,  30  days  simultane- 
ously in  the  Baku  oil  region,  and  the  same  number  of  days  of  action 
under  the  mind  that  knew  how  to  get  the  coal  out  of  the  ground  in 
the  Donetz  and  other  coal  fields,  directing  work,  and  then  f>0  days  of 
transportation  with  the  use  of  the  cars  and  locomotives  there  in  Rus- 
sia, we  had  solved  the  problem  of  primary  food  supply  and  could 
have  fed  all  Russia.     This  had  been  partly  prepared  for  the  Kerensky 
situation.    One  day  in  a  conference — I  am  talking  to  Trotzky,  now — 
He  said,  "  You  are  interested  in  stopping  raw  materials  from  going 
into  the  central  empires. v    They  knew  that  we  knew  what  condition 
the  army  was  in.    lie  said,  "  You  can  put  your  officers  on  the  frontier 
to  enforce  the  embargo."    I  said,  "All  the  American  officers?  "    He 
said,  "All  the  allied  officers." 
Senator  Sterling.  All  the  allied  officers? 

Mr.  Robins.  All  the  allied  officers.  I  stopped,  and  I  said,  "  You 
know  I  am  in  great  comfort  here,  and  I  am  not  a  diplomat  and  not  a 
general,  and  I  have  no  past  and  no  future,  and  I  can  afford  to  l>e  as 
ignorant  as  I  please — as  I  really  am.  Frankly,  I  do  not  understand 
Your  proposition.     In  our  American  language,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  this 
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has  '  got  something  on  it.'  What  do  you  mean  by  saying*  yo,u  will  let 
us  put  our  officers  on  the' frontier  and  enforce  the  embargo  ?  Germany 
needs  raw  materials  and  you  need  manufactured  products.  You  do 
not  care  anything  about  America.  You  are  against  the  German 
autocracy,  but  you  care  about  supporting  your  revolution  here,  and 
you  need  these  manufactured  products."  He  said,  u  Col.  Robins,  it  is 
quite  simple.  This  is  the  situation :  We  have  offered  general  demo- 
cratic peace  to  the  world — no  annexations,  no  contributions,  self-de- 
termination of  nationalities.  Germany  has  recognized  this  govern- 
ment in  the  conference  w$  are  going  to  have  at  Brest.  We  are  go- 
ing to  stir  up  the  comrades  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  to  f  oi^e  their  mili- 
taristic Government  to  give  us  democratic  peace.  We  axe  going  to  stir- 
up  the  comrades  in  America  and  in  France  to  fo£CG  your  imperial- 
istic and  capitalistic  Governments  to  come  into  the  conference."'  I 
smiled.  He  said,  "  We  will  continue  this  conference  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, but  some  time  we  will  have  to  make  peace  with  the  central 
powers  because  of  the  economic  condition  of  Russia  as  well  as  the 
military  condition  in  Russia,  to  give  us  a  breathing  space  $  but  I  will 
never  sign  any  peace  but  a  democratic  peace.  •  It  will  have  to  be  no. 
annexations,  no  contributions,  and  self-determination  of  nationali- 
ties." And  it  is  of  record  in  the  peace  conference  at  Brest  that  he 
kept  his  agreement.  I  was  satisfied  that  he  would  prolong  the  Brest 
conference  as  long  as  possible  for  another  reason,  of  which  he  did  not 
speak.  I  was  satisfied  of  this  because  of  what  I  knew  of  him.  I 
thought  by  this  time  that  I  knew  some  characteristics  of  this  extraor- 
dinary Jew.  Let  us  look  at  him  a  moment ;  38  years  old ;  a  Russian 
Hebrew,  revolutionist  exile;  orator,  gifted  above  any  man  I  have 
ever  known  as  a  platform  speaker ;  can  do  more  with;  a  inaes  of  people 
than  any  speaker  I  have  ever  heard,  and  I  have  known  most  of  the 
speakers  of  my  time. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  he  an  educated  man? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes ;  a  thoroughly  educated  man.  He  has.  though,  the 
weaknesses  of  his  gifts.  He  is  a  sort  of  prima  donna.  In  hours  of  suc- 
cess he  is  unreasonable,  heady,  high-handed ;  and  in  moment  of  failure 
he  is  moody,  gloomy,  irascible,  and  lacking  in  steadfast  patience  and 
steady  nerve.  I  personally  have  always  had  a  question  mark  over 
Trotzky ;  a  question  as  to  what  he  will  do;  a  question  as  to  where  he 
will  be  found  at  certain  times  and  places,  because  of  his  extreme  ego, 
and  the  arrogance,  if  you  please,  of  the  ego.  I  knew  Trotzky  would 
prolong  the  conference  and  continue  it  as  long  as  possible,  because  it 
was  the  fullest  expression  of  his  ego  that  he  had  ever  had.  He  was 
the  center  of  the  world,  he  thought,  while  that  went  on.  He  spoke 
to  a  larger  audience  than  he  had  ever  spoken  to  before  or  could  hope 
to  speak  to  again:  so  that  I  said  that  that  conference  would  l>e  pro- 
longed, resting  it  on  the  personality  of  the  man  who  had  the  greatest 
foot  light  opportunity  of  his  time.  Trotzky  went  on  to  say,  %%Wheo 
we  get  to  the  place  where  we  have  to  make  terms  with  the  central 
powers  they  can  not  afford  to  make  a  democratic  peace  with  revolu- 
tionary Russia,  burdened  as  we  are  by  our  economic  and  military 
situation.  The  Germans  can  not  make  a  democratic  peace  with  us, 
Col.  Robins,  no  annexations,  no  indemnities,  self-determination  of 
nationalities.  Forty  years  of  culture,  40  years  of  TreitscfiA'P.  4t 
years  of  might  makes  right,  are  entirely  against  it.     The  whole  junta 
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and  militaristic  class  are  involved  against  it.  If  they  make  peace 
with  their  weakest  enemy,  after  three  years  of  blood  and  slaughter 
and  wasted  treasure,  the  militaristic  domination  is  over.v 

Senator  Sterling.  This  is  the  language  of  Trotsky  i 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  sir.  "  Nevertheless,  people  do  what  they  can  not 
do,  if  they  have  to.  If,  by  the  time  we  reach  peace  negotiations  with 
the  central  powers  for  separate  peace,  we  have  stirred  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  comrades  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  to  make  the  German  Govern- 
ment afraid  to  go  back  on  its  pronunciamento  of  the  Oth  of  July. 
1!>17.  when  the  German  Government  offered  democratic  peace— a 
camouflage — and  if  we  can  add  to  that  the  great  need  for  raw  materials, 
then  the  German  General  Staff  may  give  Russia  a  fair  peace.  They 
will  never  do  it  if  they  can  get  the  raw  materials  without  the  peace. 
Now  do  you  see  why  I  am  willing  to  put  your  officers  of  the  allied 
force  out  on  the  frontier  to  enforce  the  embargo?"  1  thought  1 
saw  then,  and  I  think  I  see  now.  that  it  was  a  perfectly  sellish  and 
understandable  situation,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  friendship 
for  America  or  for  the  allies.  It  was  carrying  forward  his  policy  to 
an  understandable  end.  We  went  to  the  representatives  of  the  allied 
military  missions  and  urged  that  we  enter  into  negotiations  at  that 
time  with  Trotsky  to  that  end.  It  seemed  to  me.  inasmuch  as  the 
army  was  rotten,  inasmuch  as  the  raw  materials  of  liussia  were  the 
great  need  of  the  central  powers,  that  it  was  the  wise  move.  If  we 
put  our  men  on  the  frontier  and  our  men  were  killed,  then  we  knew 
where  we  were;  we  had  an  acknowledged  situation.  If  they  were  not 
killed,  we  stopped  raw  materials  from  going  into  the  central  empires. 
Gentlemen  of  the  allied  missions  threw  up  their  hands  and  said: 
"  What !  Work  with  this  German  agent,  thief  and  murderer  govern- 
ment i  Nothing  doing!  And,  anyhow.  Robins,  we  might  think  of  it 
if  they  had  any  real  power,  hut  they  have  not.  They  will  not  last  but 
three  months  longer.  We  understand  so-and-so  ":  and  then  they  went 
on  with  some  stupid  talk — some  of  this  7  per  cent  chat- -and  they 
stood  off  on  the  side:  and  it  is  a  matter  of  history — will  be  when  it  is 
written — that  the  American  general  who  was  in  favor  of  our  position 
in  the  conference  of  Fri<lay,  the  M  of  November,  because  he  had  been 
in  Russia  long  enough,  first  as  observer  for  America  and  the  American 
Army  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  then  sent  over  to  Russia  by  the 
President  as  a  member  of  the  Root  mission,  sent  over  there  because  of 
his  military  knowledge,  the  chief  of  the  American  military  mission — 
(ien.  William  B.  Judson 

Senator  Sterling.  Would  his  view  be  in  accordance  with  the  facts 
you  have  just  expressed  here? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  he  would  be  in  accord  with 
my  whole  view.  The  general  can  speak  for  himself.  But  he  was  in 
favor  of  dealing  with  Trotsky  as  the  vital  power,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  Russia  at  that  time.  He  went,  to  see  him.  and  because  he  went  to 
secTrotzky  in  order  to  arrange  to  prevent  raw  materials  from  going 
-into the  Central  Empires,  he  was  summarily  recalled  to  this  country. 
1  was  handling  supplies  and  getting  trains  and  doing  other  useful 

things.  There  was  no  debate  about  the  things  that  I  was  doing  being 
.actually  useful;  it  was  only  that  they  would  not  be  useful  if  that 

IJOvernment  was  only  there  for  a  short  while.     I  was  guessing  that 
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they  would  be  there  for  quite  a  long  while.    They  were  guessing  the 
it  would  be  overthrown  day  after  to-morrow.  ^ 

The  next  day  I  went  back  to  have  a  discussion  with  Trotzky,  and 
he  said,  "  Have  you  not  got  a  railroad  mission  somewhere?  "    I  said 
"Yes."     "Where?"     "Nagasaki."     "What   is    it    doing   there? ' 
"  Eating  its  head  off."    "  Why  does  it  not  come  on  here  1 "    "  Yon 
know,  commissioner,  we  are  not  sure  about  this  situation  here.    Yoa 
know  there  are  a  good  many  sincere  men  who  think  this  thing  is  all 
rotten,  and  is  being  directed  from  Berlin."    He  said,  "  Do  they  think 
that  still  ?  "    I  said,  "  Yes ;  many  of  them  do."    He  said,  "  You  send 
in  your  mission.    We  will  give  you  control  of  the  Trans-Siberian  at 
all  points.    We  will  make  any  man  you  designate  assistant  commis- 
sioner of  ways  and  communication,  and  let  him  have  an  office  right 
in  with  our  minister  of  ways  and  communication  of  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment here  in  Moscow ;  and  then  we  will  divide  the  resources  in 
transportation  in  Russia,  50  per  cent  to  be  used  for  solving  the  food 
question,  50  per  cent  to  be  used  for  evacuating  the  war  supplies  from 
the  front  and  from  the  important  cities  on  the  western  front  when, 
if  the  conference  fails  in  Brest  and  the  Germans  advance^  they  will 
get  those  supplies  first."    It  was  a  perfectly  selfish  proposition.  Thy 

{jreatly  needed  the  organization  oi  the  transportation,  and  he  did  not 
lave  the  people  in  the  soviet  government  that  could  deliver  the  goods. 

We  wanted  those  munitions  and  war  materials  evacuated  from  thi 
cities  on  the  western  front  and  kept  out  of  Germany. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  at  that  time  they  did  not  have  the  control 
of  the  railroad  in  Siberia. 

Mr.  Robins.  They  had  it  from  Vladivostok  to  Petrograd.  Tfctf 
had  free  control  of  the  railroad  in  there. at  that  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  think  you  are  wrong  there. 

Mr.  Eobins.  No.  I  think*,  Senator,  you  will  find  that  the  error  i 
that  you  are  thinking  of  a  later  date,  that  it  is  further  along  n 
the  story  than  I  am  speaking.  The  soviet  took  full  command  oi  tie 
railroads 

Senator  Nelson.  Where  were  you  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Kobins.  I  was  in  Petrograd. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  do  you  know  the  condition  of  the  Siberia 
Railroad  ? 

Mr.  Eobins.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  There  is  no  doubt  abort 
this  particular  period  of  time  that  I  am  talking  about.  The  sank 
was  in  command  at  all  points. 

Senator  Sterling.  When,  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Robins.  In  January,  or  in  December,  1918.  There  had  h* 
no  Czecho-Slavok  move. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Czecho-Slavoks  were  there? 

Mr.  Robins.  Not  then. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  we  had  forces  at  Vladivostock? 

Mr.  Robins.  Not  then. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  were  English  and  French  and  Japan* 
forces  there. 

Mr.  Robins.  No  !  I  am  sure  you  are  thinking  of  a  later  period. 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  I  am  speaking  of  the  fall  and  winter  of  4* 
Bolshevik  revolution. 
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Mr.  Robins.  Oh,  the  Czecho-Slovaks  at  that  time  were  in  the 
Ukraine,  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  no;  oh,  no. 

Mr.  Robins.  Pardon  me.  Now,  he  said  to  me,  "  This  is  what  you 
can  do."  I  went  back  with  this  proposition.  The  American  Am- 
bassador thought  well  of  it.  Not  at  first,  but  later,  others  opposed  it 
vigorously;  said  that  any  cooperation  was  wrong;  that  any  sort  of 
relationship  was  wrong;  that  it  would  not  be  effective;  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  soon  to  be  overthrown. 

What  I  felt.  Senators,  was  this,  that  if  we  got  a  demonstration,  at 
any^  time  or  anywhere,  of  facts,  we  would  get  out  of  the  realm  of 
conjecture.  Suppose  we  put  in  our  men  there  and  they  took  command 
and  they  were  killed;  suppose  the  thing  was  at  once  delivered  and 
turned  over  to  the  Germans;  then  we  had  the  fact  of  this  delivery. 
That  was  of  great  consequence.  We  would  know,  then,  where  we 
were. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  without  quite  so  much  circumlocution,  the 
effect  of  this  was  that  you  wanted  to  form  an  alliance  between  our 
Government  and  the  Trotsky  government  at  that  time  for  a  certain 
purpose? 

Mr.  Robins.  An  economic  cooperation. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robins.  That  is  it ;  no  question  about  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robins.  This  plan  was  refused.  Subsequently,  in  a  confer- 
ence, there  was  laid  down  on  the  table  a  map  showing  the  armaments 
on  the  Russian  front — showing  the  big  gun  situation  on  the  western 
front. 

Senator  Sterling.  Just  one  word,  that  I  may  have  the  connection. 
You  say  this  plan  was  refused.  Was  that  the  plan  in  reference  to 
the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterlino.  Taking  control  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes.  Trotzky  showed  us,  "  Here  is  a  gun,  a  12-inch 
{run,  shoots  12  miles — 3  miles  back  from  the  front.  Here  is  one  here, 
and  the  next  one  here,  and  the  next  one  here,  and  so  on  all  along 
this  front."  He  said,  "  You  know  that  the  army  will  never  do  any 
advancing.  The  most  that  it  can  hope  to  do  is  to  hold  that  front."  I 
thought  I  did  know  it.  He  said,  "We  will  never  use  these  guns  any 
rnore.  There  arc  tons  and  tons  of  ammunition  there.  Those  guns 
came  from  England,  and  that  ammunition  came  from  England.  If 
we  fail  at  Brest  the  Germans  will  take  those  guns.  If  you  come  in 
and  help  us  in  transportation,  you  can  begin  to  evacuate  those  guns  at 
once.  If  you  cvacaute  those  guns,  you  can  take  them  immediately 
to  Archangel  and  the  Murman  coast,  or  anywhere  you  please." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  much  was  worth  while  doing.  The  facts  are 
that  a  number  of  weeks  passed  during  which  evacuation  operations 
could  have  taken  place,  and  that  when  the  Germans  advanced  after 
the  failure  of  the  Brest  negotiations,  they  did  take  those  munitions 
and  those  guns  and  took  them  over  to  the  western  front,  where  they 
killed  our  boys  in  the  March  drive  with  them,  and  in  the  June  drive — 
with  the  big  guns  and  ammunition  sent  bv  England  to  Russia.  They 
were  used  by  the  Germans  to  destroy  the  lives  of  allied  soldiers. 
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During  this  time  I  had  been  for  stfftie  period  the  unofficial  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Government,  at  the  request  of  the  ambas- 
sador of  the  United  States.  There  came  a  time,  in  December,  when  it 
was  believed  in  certain  quarters — vigorously  believed — that  any  as- 
sociation with  the  soviet  was  utterly  wrong,  and  because  I  was  in 
association — having  responsible  tasks  to  deliver  that  could  not  be  de- 
livered except  by  dealing  with  the  actual  power  that  was  there — that 
I  should  be  stopped.  An  order  came  from  the  Government  that  I 
should  not  continue  relationship  with  the  soviet.  The  ambassador 
of  the  United  States,  because  of  the  conditions  then  in  Russia  and 
because  I  was  the  only  allied  officer  that  had  a  contact,  and  I  suppose 
because  he  trusted  me — I  hone  so — requested  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment withdraw  that  prohibition,  and  instructed  me  to  continue 
my  association,  which  I  did ;  and  I  was,  from  that  time  until  the  time 
I  left  Russia,  in  constant  cooperation  with  the  ambassador  of  the 
United  States,  reporting  to  him  on  every  situation  that  I  could  find, 
and  being  the  unofficial  medium  by  which  he  carried  his  purposes  and 
his  instructions  to  the  soviet  powers. 

In  the  course  of  this  situation  there  developed  certain  hours  in  the 
Brest  conference  when  it  was  believed  that  we  might  have  a  new 
fighting  situation  develop,  that  might  start  war  against  Germany. 
I  was  instructed  by  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  make  cer- 
tain representations  to  the  soviet  powers,  specific  and  written,  as  to 
what  America  would  do — not  that,  but  as  to  what  he  would  recom- 
mend that  America  should  do — in  the  event  of  hostilities,  and  to  tell, 
to  communicate,  that  to  Trotzky,  Lenine,  and  the  soviet  powers. 

Then  the  Brest  conference  failed;  and  now  I  shall  ask  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  committee  for  a  divergence  upon  the  actual  situation 
at  Brest. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  the  first  Brest  conference  that  failed; 
but  the  one  that  succeeded  the  advance  of  the  German  Army  up  to 
within  50  miles  of  Petrograd  did  not  fail.    That  continued. 

Mr.  Robins.  Let  us  see  just  what 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  the  gap  between  the  two,  when  the  first 
negotiation  took  place  and  the  final  treaty? 

Mr.  Robins.  There  was  no  gap.  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  the  period  of  time  between  the  two? 

Mr.  Robins.  It  must  have  been  something  like  seven  days  after- 
wards— when  Trotzkv  had  come  back  and  the  next  mission  was  sent 

« 

forward 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  I  mean  when  they  first  opened  the  negotia- 
tion with  the  Germans  at  Brest,  and  then  it  was  postponed,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  Germans  advanced  to  within  50  miles  of  Petrograd, 
and  then  thev  made  a  treat  v. 

Mr.  Robins.  You  will  find  on  investigation.  Senator,  that  that  i* 
not  a  correct  statement  of  the  facts. 

Senator  Overman.  Go  ahead  and  state  the  facts. 

Senator  Xklson.  What  are  the  facts?  , 

Mr.  Robins.   I  will  try  to. 

Senator    Nki^on.  When    did    the    negotiations    open    at    Brest- 
Lit  ovsk  1 

Mr.  Robins.  Some  time  in  Decemher.     I  have  not  the  exact  <Wj 
but  it  can  be  determined.  '  m*£ 
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Senator  Ne*ubon,  Yes. 

Mr.  Robins.  It  was  some  time  in  December.  Then  they  opened  the 
negotiation  and  there  was  no  advance  of  German  armies  after  that 
time  during  the  conference,  and  there  was  no  advance  of  the  German 
irmies  until  after  the  11th  of  February,  when  negotiations  had  defi- 
nitely failed. 
Senator  Nelson*.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rowns.  Then  the  advance  of  the  German  armies  began  and 
the  soviet  sent  another  mission  to  Brest  to  sign  the  treaty,  the  final 
terms. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  what  I  had  reference  to.    Between  the 
prior  negotiations  and  the  final  treaty  to  which  you  refer  occurred 
the  German  advance  to  within  50  miles  of  Petrograd. 
Mr.  Robins.  That  is  not  the  fact. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  mean  from  the  time  the  first  negotiation  began 
until  the  final  treaty  was  made,  of  Brest-Litovsk ;  between  those  two 
periods? 

Mr.  Robins.  Well,  Senator,  we  may  be  meaning  exactly  the  same 
thing.  Let  us  see  if  Vi  e  are.  When  negotiations  at  Brest  began  there 
was  perfect  agreement  between  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  if  I  know  the 
facts  in  relation  to  the  situation.  That  was  to  be  a  negotiation  for  a 
democratic  pea£e,  a  general  peace. 

Later,  when  the  allies  had  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
that  conference,  then  an  effort  was  made  for  a  democratic  peace  with 
Germany  only — that  is,  the  central  powers  and  Turkey — ana  Germany 
comes  out  along  in  the  lant  of  December — the  26th  of  December,  1918, 
I  believe — with  a  statement  from  the  conferees  of  the  central  powers 
at  Brest,  accepting  in  general  terms  democratic  peace;  no  annexa- 
tions, no  indemnities,  self-determination  of  nationalities — a  pure 
camouflage.  As  soon  as  the  soviet  commission  goes  back  to  Brest 
after  a  recess,  expecting  to  sign  that  kind  of  terms,  the  Germans 
come  out  with  specific  terms. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  was  after  the  seven-day  recess  of  which 
you  speak? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  Senatoi.    And  then  these  German  terms  are  now 
perfectly  clear;  annexation  perfectly  clear,  indemnities,  and  no  per- 
mission at  all  of  self-detei-mination,  except -in  that  camouflage  of 
words.    What  the  German  powers  expected  was  that  the  condition 
of  the  economic  life  of  Russia  and  the  necessities  for  peace  upon  this 
so-called  soviet  government  would  force  them  to  accept  the  general 
words  of  the  first  statement  as  an  agreement  for  democratic  peace, 
and  then  for  the  specific  terms  accept  a  specific  treaty  which  was  a 
betrayal  of  everything  that  had  been  stated  in  the  peace  proclama- 
tion of  the  soviet.    Instead  of  that,  Lenine  and  Trotzky  both  spoke 
words  of  the  first  statement  as  an  agreement  for  democratic  peace, 
and  the  purposes  of  the  imperialistic  German  robbers,  and  every 
■soviet  paper  in  Russia  published  editorials  containing  bitter  denunci- 
ations of  the  central  powers,  and  called  on  the  comrades  in  Vienna 
*nd  Berlin  n6t  to  allow  the  German  military  masters  to  take  advan- 
tage of  Russia's  condition  and  force  an  imperialistic  peace,  and  so  on. 
Trotzky  and  Lenine  at  this  point  divided,  and  the  first  division  that 
had  occurred  in  their  leadership  since  the  new  revolution  occurred 
*t  that  time.    Trotzky  believed  that  he  could  beat  the  German  mili- 
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tarists  at  Brest  by  an  appeal  to  German  workingmen  at  Berlin 
and  Vienna,  or  at  least  acted  as  if  he  did.  I  think  he  believed 
that  he  could  beat  the  Germans  on  this  sort  of  a  proposition:  "I 
will  go  there  and  I  will  make  a  statement  and  say  that  we  came  for 
honest  democratic  peace.  Now,  you  German  autocrats  change  from 
democratic  peace  to  the  world  to  an  imperialistic  robbers'  peace  for 
Russia,  and  we  will  not  agree  to  that,  and  now  I  refuse  your  imperial- 
istic peace  treaty.  The  war  is  over,  but  we  will  make  no  treaty  of 
peace  with  you."  And  he  said  in  that  statement,  "German  im- 
perialism is  trying  to  carve  its  will  with  the  sword  upon  the  bodies 
of  living  nations  " ;  referring  to  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  Courland,  etc. 

Lenine,  who  is  an  extraordinary  realist  at  points  of  active  policy, 
said,  "  You  are  mistaken.  You  think  that  the  German  Armv  will  re- 
fuse  to  march  against  nonresistant  and  revolutionary  Russia.  That 
is  all  bunk.    The  German  Army  will  march. 

u  You  think  that  the  comrades  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  will  rebel 
against  their  masters.  Nothing  doing.  The  revolutionary  spirit  is 
not  developed  far  enough.    They  will  rebel,  but  it  will  be  later. 

"  The  thing  to  do  is  to  accept  a  separate  peace  at  Brest" 

Trotzky  says  "  No."  Lenine  said,  "  If  you  do  not,  you  will  have  to 
make  a  worse  peace  later  on,  because  there  will  not  be  any  power  in 
soviet  Russia  that  can  resist  the  German  military  advance  on  Rus- 
sia. Our  economic  and  military  situation  is  such  that  we  can  not 
resist  now." 

May  I  diverge  a  moment  here?  The  military  situation  in  Russia, 
aside  from  the  paralysis  of  the  economic  arm,  has  another  element 
worthy  of  consideration,  Senators.  You  have  heard  of  the  killing  of 
officers  by  the  soldiers  and  all  that  is  said  to  have  been  done  in  the 
terrible  break  up  of  the  morale,  and  the  other  practices,  almost  with- 
out a  parallel,  except  that  the  same  story  was  written  in  the  French 
revolution.  There  was  a  reason  for  this  terrible  condition  in  the 
army.  When  the  revolution  came  over  there  opened  a  cleavage  that 
was  verv  natural  and  understandable  between  the  leisure  class,  privi- 
leged officers,  and  the  workingmen  and  peasant  soldiers  in  the  Kus- 
sian  Army.  There  was  the  officer  class  who  were  selected  from  the 
privileged  classes,  and  after  being  specially  selected  were  educated 
in  the  military  schools,  drilled  in  a  brutal  system  of  discipline,  and 
trained  in  the  departments  of  arms  that  they  were  going  to  serve  in: 
selected,  moreover,  under  a  careful  espionage  system,  after  observa- 
tion for  some  years  to  determine  that  they  were  thoroughly  loyal 
and  could  be  trusted  by  the  government  of  the  Czar  not  to  engage  in 
any  revolutionary  enterprise,  and  to  serve  faithfully  in  his  armies. 
When  they  came  back  from  military  service  they  were  to  live  in  ease 
and  comfort  afterwards,  upon  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  the  workmen 
and  the  peasants. 

As  soon  as  the  revolution  came  over  in  the  army  there  opened 
at  once  a  cleavage  between  officers  and  soldiers,  and  the  officers  saw 
in  the  success  of  the  revolution  the  loss  of  all  they  had  been  taught 
to  fight  for,  and  even  what  they  now  possessed,  while  the  common 
soldiers  saw  in  the  success  of  the  revolution  all  that  they  had  desired 
and  praved  for — land,  liberty,  and  peace.  The  officer  saw  himself 
deprived  of  his  property  and  expectations,  and  the  soldier  saw  him- 
self taking  the  land  possibly  of  his  own  commanding  offieer,  bott 
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aving  come  from  the  same  community.  There  were  brilliant  ex- 
options — officers  who  would  die  for  the  revolution  even  at  personal 
azzard  of  their  property  and  soldiers  that  supported  their  officers 
aithfully  to  the  end.  But  the  great  general  fact  was  this  change 
etween  officers  and  men  as  a  class.  The  fact  is  that  in  that  situa- 
ion  there  was  this  cleavage,  that  the  officer  mistrusted  the  soldier 
nd  the  soldier  mistrusted  the  officer,  and  anyone  who  dealt  with  the 
ctual  situation  and  heard  the  stones  of  both,  knew  that  there  would 
e  no  army  in  Russia  worth  the  name  again  until  a  revolutionary 
nny  with  revolutionary  soldiers  and  revolutionary  officers,  fighting 
o  maintain  the  revolution,  would  reestablish  a  morale  and  a  united 
Lghting  front.  It  was  practically  impossible  to  bring  back  the  old 
e^ime  and  get  the  rifles  from  the  workingmen  and  peasants  and 
•uild  an  army  in  the  old  way.  There  was  no  army.  The  mass  of 
he  folks  and  soldiers  were  in  the  Soviets.  We  all  knew  that,  and 
re  knew  that  the  economic  situation  made  a  weak  fighting  front. 
t  was  the  need  and  desire  of  the  allies,  which  was  perfectly  proper, 

0  have  a  strong  fighting  front,  but  that  was  an  impracticability. 
Ve  knew  that  to  hold  the  front  was  all  that  was  left  in  Russia.  So 
lienine  capitalized  the  facts  of  the  situation  and  made  the  statement, 
;  We  must  accept  the  Brest  peace."  Trotzky  said,  u  No.''  Trotzky 
iad  the  advantage  of  the  situation,  and  Lenine,  as  he  wa»s  the  chair- 
nan  of  the  Peace  Commission  and  his  plan  seemed  more  of  a  true 
•evolutionary  program,  refused  to  use  his  influence  in  the  executive 
ommittee,  saying,  "I  do  not  believe  in  his  plan.  Let  him  try  it." 
[rotzky  went  back  to  Brest  and  made  his  historic  statement  denounc- 
ng  Gen.  Hoffman,  Cpunt  Czernin,  von  Kuhlman,  and  his  crowd, 
urned  his  back  on  the  conference,  returned  to  Petrograd  and  sulked 
nd  opposed  the  ratification  of  the  peace  at  Moscow. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  final  treaty  at  Brest 
jitovsk  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  We  will  get  to  that.  As  soon  as  Trotzky  left  Brest, 
he  German  forces  did  not  even  wait  for  the  necessary  days  agreed 
n  in  the  armistice,  but  advanced  and  continued  to  advance  right 
way  on  all  fronts,  and  the  Russian  army  crumpled  in  front  of  it, 
s  was  expected;  and  then  a  courageous  revolutionary  army — red 
guards  and  sailors — advanced.  However  brutal  it  may  have  been, 
:  was  composed  of  men  who  knew  how  to  die;  and  one  thing  I 
ound  in  Russia,  the  only  ones  that  knew  how  to  die  were  the  red 
uard.  It  did  know  how  to  die,  whatever  else  it  was.  These*.  Bolshe- 
ik  soldiers  went  forward  to  meet  the  advance,  and  they  were  over- 
rhelmed  and  passed  by  the  fleeing  old  army,  l-nttcn  to  the  core. 

Then,  in  view  of  the  confusion,  and  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
ffective  resistance,  Lenine  takes  full  command  of  the  situation. 
'rotzky  sulks,  passes  from  the  scene,  and  for  a  period  Lenine  is  in 
ommand  of  the  show.  He  orders  the  signing  ot  the  peace  on  Ger- 
man terms,  and  a  new  commission  is  appointed  to  go  to  Brest. 
They  went  there  and  signed  the  peace,  having  made  a  statement  that 
hey  would  not  look  at  the  German  terms;  that  it  was  a  peace  at  the 
toint  of  the  bayonet.  They  signed  the  peace  and  came  back,  and 
i  proclamation  was  issued  in  relation  to  the  situation. 

Lenine  then  calls  a  meeting  of  the  fourth  all-Russian  soviet,  calls 

1  to  meet  in  Moscow  to  consider  ratification  of  the  Brest  peace. 
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From  that  time  on  the  leadership  and  command  were  in  the  hands  of 
Lenine.  Lenine  had  actual  control  of  the  Russian  situation.  For 
myself,  I  never  had  any  doubt  as  to  where  the  new  power  wis  ■ 
Russia  after  that. 

Trotzky  opposed,  and  Karolyn  opposed,  and  a  group  of  the  Bol* 
shevik  leaders  and  commissars  opposed  this  fourth  all-Russian  sorkt 
They  opposed  it  because,  they  said,  "  If  you  coll  a  soviet  like  this  a 
this  terrible  hour  of  German  menace  and  reaction,  the  revolutw 


"  We  will  hold  it  in  Moscow,"  says  Lenine.    "Abandon  Petrogrtithf 
imperial  city  ?  "    "  Yes,"  says  Lenine.    "  It  is  a  foolish  city,  anyho* 
It  was  built  by  Peter  the  Great  just  because  he  wanted  to.   It  has » 
economic  social  relationship  to  Russian  national  life.    Moscow  is  tb 
economic  heart  of  Russia." 

So  the  Russian  soviet  met  in  Moscow.  There  was  all  kinds  of  cot- 
fusion.  The  5th  of  March  came.  Prior  to  this  time,  in  the  confwwi 
that  followed  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  all  kinds  of  confusion  wis! 
the  air.  It  was  said  the  soviet  government  had  sold  out  to  Germaqv 
that  the  soviet  government  intended  for  Germany  to  come  in,  ufl 
that  the  soviet  government  was  to  arrange  to  deliver  over  Petrognl 
and  Moscow.    You  heard  all  sorts  of  rumors  and  impossible  things. 

During  this  time  I  had  been  trying  to  help  the  American  inteiwb 
in  Russia  and  to  keep  the  allied  representatives  in  Russia.  Itni 
perfectly  apparent.  Senators,  that  the  German  program  in  Bub 
was  to  drive  the  allies  out.  They  wanted  to  get  the  allies  out  and  stop 
all  idea  of  economic  cooperation  with  America,  America  being  thougH 
of  the  most  favorably  of  the  foreign  nations  in  Russia  by  reason  tf 
our  democratic  traditions.  When  Germany  had  accomplished  this, 
then  Russia  would  lie  prostrate  in  the  hands  of  German  economic  cc* 
trol,  regardless  of  what  the  soviet  thought  or  did.  Mirbach  wasthw 
to  get  the  allies  out  and  to  get  hold  of  the  Russian  resources  and  if 
materials. 

I  want  to  refer  now  for  a  moment  to  German  propaganda.  On 
side  says  that  it  is  a  perfectly  honest  situation  all  the  way  through; 
that  it  is  all  sincere  revolutionist.    The  other  says  that  it  is  a  corrqA 
German  agent  and  military  situation  all  the  way  through.    Bothffl 
wrong.    That  there  were  German  agents  and  German  money  in  d* 
Bolshevik  revolution  there  is  not  any  doubt.    But,  Senators,  that  cot* 
dition  had  been  in  Russia  for  better  than  20  years.    I  had  part  of  fl* 
records  of  the  old  secret  police  in  my  possession  while  in  Mosco* 
They  w«re  in  my  hands  for  some  weeks,  and  I  had  them  all  tmifr 
lated,  and  it  showed,  in  part,  the  relation  that  Germany  had  toprop* 
ganda  in  Russia.    I  wanted  to  know  the  situation  so  that  I  could stw 
on  my  feet  with  some  reasonable  intelligence,  and  this  is  what  I  found; 
that  German  agents  and  German  money  had  been  working  in  Ra*i 
for  20  yeare  vigorously  in  two  groups  utterly  unconnected  in  Bnsfl^ 
both  taking  orders  from  the  German  secret  service  in  Berlin.  <• 
working  with  the  extreme  left  and  the  other  the  extreme  right.  Oj 
favored   revolution  and  the  other  favored  the  autocracy.    I  <**■ 
more  about  the  radical  group,  because  that  was  the  group  I  hid* 
expect  to  deal  with.    The  old  order  was  gone.    In  the  course  of  Hf' 
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investigation  it  developed  that  a  general  strike  had  been  called  in 
Russia — in  Moscow  and  Petrograd— j list  before  the  mobilization  in 
1914.  It  was  suppressed  by  the  vigorous  action  of  the  Cossack  soldiers 
under  the  Czar.  But  before  it  was  suppressed  evidence  was  received 
by  the  old  secret  police  of  the  Czar  that  a  million  marks  had  been 
spent  by  German  agents  through  sincere  revolutionists  to  foment  this 
strike. 

I  paid  particular  attention  to  the  radical  situation,  because  I  did 
not  have  any  too  much  time,  and  spent  it  where  most  useful.  The 
German  method  in  handling  the  radical  situation  was  to  find  usually 
some  woman — it  happened  in  so  many  cases  that  it  seemed  that  that 
was  the  general  rule,  to  use  a  woman,  some  woman — of  the  aristocratic 
group  who  had  a  city  palace  somewhere  on  the  Neva  in  Petrograd  or 
on  a  Moscow  boulevard,  who  had  fallen  upon  impecunious  times  finan- 
cially, and  was  willing  to  serve  Germany,  possibly  not  always  dis- 
closing all  the  circumstances.  Then  this  person  would  call  a  meet- 
ing of  a  circle  of  revolutionists  in  her  home  between  midnight  and 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  they  would  meet  and  discuss  the  revo- 
lution, and  this  woman,  after  some  impassioned  appeal,  when  they 
talked  about  the  presence  of  the  terror  and  the  misery  of  the  people, 
would  break  into  tears  and  would  say,  "  What  can  I  do  for  poor 
Kussia?"  She  could  not  do  anything  but  give  money  to  the  revo- 
lutionists; and  so  she  gave  money.  They  felt  that  this  was  a  con- 
verted Russian  who  was  now  turning  toward  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda, but  they  were  really  using  German  money.  That  was  the 
method  bv  which  they  ran  the  show. 

When  the  mobilization  succeeded  in  1014,  the  German  military 
autocracy  began  working  in  its  own  fashion  witli  the  extreme  left 
nnd  with  the  extreme  right  in  Kussia.  and  letting  each  develop,  to 
see  which  was  the  more  successful.  That  brings  us  to  the  March 
revolution.  Now,  there  were  two  forces  working  for  revolution  in 
March.  One  force.  Senators,  though  brutal,  was  a  square  and  honest 
revolutionary  force,  and  the  other  was  a  German  plot  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disorganizing  Kussia.  At  this  time  there  was  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  groups  of  German  agents  in  Kussia.  The  German 
group  that  worked  with  the  extreme  loft  insisted  that  the  best  interest 
of  ( iermany  was  to  work  for  the  disorganization  of  the  Russian  front 
by  revolution  in  Kussia.  The  group  that  worked  through  the  autoc- 
racy said  that  the  l>cst  interest  of  Germany  was  to  work  with  Kazputin 
and  the  Czarina  and  that  the  Czar  could  be  brought  to  make  a  sepa- 
rate peace  with  the  Kaiser,  and  I  found  many  intelligent  people  who 
believed  that  if  the  March  revolution  had  not  come  over  when  it  did 
the  Czar  would  have  made  a  separate  peace  with  (iermany  within  tfO 
da  vs.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true.  I>nt  thev  said  i(  was. 
Certainly  Kazputin  had  been  bought  and  changed  his  policy  between 
December  and  the  middle  of  January,  1017.  It  was  certain  that  the 
Czarina  was  at  all  times  friendlv  to  the  German  intercut.  It  is  cer- 
Sain  that  German  influence  had  increased  in  the  court:  that  it  had 
l>een  powerful  enough  at  one  time  to  secure  the  appointment  of  Von 
Stiirmer.  a  Germain. philc.  Lt  wa>  certain  that  the  German  power  was 
gaining  in  Kussia. 

As  soon  as  the  Kerensky  government  came  into  power  and  tried  to 
>npport  the  allied  cause,  the  German  propaganda  began  as  usual  at 
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the  extreme  right  and  the  extreme  left  to  work  for  confusion.  To  the 
rich  Russians  they  said,  :i  You  are  against  this  revolution;  we  most 
have  back  the  Czar."  To  the  revolutionary  workingmen  they  said, 
"  Why  don't  you  have  a  real  revolution  and  get  rid  of  the  bourgeoisie 
and  get  the  land?  Why  don't  you  join  the  Bolsheviki?  "  Andi 
they  were  taking  advantage  of  every  situation  to  accomplish  their 
work. 

WThen  the  Soviet-Bolshevist  revolution  came  over,  it  came  <mr- 
much  more  successfully  than  the  Germans  expected,  if  I  am  iny 

i'udge,  and  within  two  weeks,  instead  of  creating  civil  war  as  ther 
ad  expected,  and  simply  have  Kerensky  fighting  here  and  in  charge 
of  some  cities,  and  Bolshevists  fighting  there  and  in  charge  of  some 
cities,  there  was  a  complete  disorganization  of  Kerensky's  power,  a 
reorganization  behind  the  vital  Soviets,  and  Bolshevism  swept  lie 
whole  of  Russia,  with  Kerensky  out  entirely;  and  the  Germans 
now  found  themselves  faced  with  an  army  that  is  beginning  to  throw 
into  the  German  and  the  Austrian  Army  the  culture  of  the  sovkt 
In  other  words,  this  poison  gas  that  the  Germans  had  blown  into 
Russia  and  had  aided  in  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  Russian 
morale  is  now  being  blown  back  into  the  Central  Empires9  armies. and 
it  endangers  their  morale,  and  there  begins  at  once  a  vigorous  German 
activity  against  the  soviet.  What  was  its  form?  Its  first  form  w» 
to  organize  the  anarchist  groups  of  Russia — and  I  don't  want  to 
include  all  anarchists.  There  are  sincere  anarchists,  as  there  are  sin- 
cere crazy  men  everywhere — everywhere  in  all  cults.  We  might  ai 
well  be  honest  with  ourselves.  There  were  perfectly  sincere  an- 
archists and  perfectly  designing  groups  in  anarchist  clubs,  men  who, 
because  of  their  now  activity,  I  had  to  follow  and  find  out  about;  and 
I  sent  the  best  men  I  had  to  Kronstadt,  and  I  found  that  men  who 
two  weeks  before  had  neither  cause  nor  means  now  had  a  cause  and 
plenty  of  money,  were  planning  an  all-Russian  anarchist  conference 
and  regime,  and  the  disorganization  of  the  Soviets.  They  criticized 
the  soviets  as  being  without  true  proletarian  ruthlessness,  and  said 
ihat  the  anarchists,  if  given  power,  would  do  the  job  of  robbing  the 
robbers  much  better  than  the  Bolsheviks.  One  of  their  methods  of  ap- 
iroach  was  to  attack  the  allied  embassies  and  try  to  drive  them  out  of 
inssia,  to  forward  as  much  as  possible  the  idea  of  the  thief  and  the 
murderer,  and  the  German  agent  in  the  soviet,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  undermine  the  soviet.  What  was  their  method?  Their  method 
was  to  get  together  little  groups  and  hold  meetings  and  denounce 
America:  pass  resolutions  against  the  American  ambassador,  against 
our  action  in  relation  to  Bergman  and  Emma  Goldman  and  Mooney: 
capitalize  every  one  of  the  economic  situations  or  political  situation* 
that  were  dangerous  or  difficult  in  this  country. 

Senator  Steklixg.  Do  you  say  that  this  was  confined  to  the  an- 
archistic groups  alone? 

Mr.  Romxs.  Yes;  I  should  sav  that  you  could  mark  everv  line  of  it 
by  the  anarchistic  group.  People  went  into  it  who  were  not  tt- 
archists,  but  your  leadership  was:  and  resolutions  were  finally  passrf 
denouncing  the  American  ambassador,  saying  that  they  were  goinf 
to  hold  him  personally  responsible.    I  learned  of  this  circumstantt 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  that  group  that  passed  such  a  resohitior 
as  that  sail  under  the  name  of  the  anarchistic  group? 
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Mr.  Robins.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  not  as  Bolsheviki  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Not  at  all.  The  anarchistic  group  of  Kronstadt,  it 
and  they  came  to  me  and  said  that  they  were  anarchists.  A 
delegation  came  to  the  American  Embassy,  as  the  American  ambas- 
sador will  tell  vou.  Let  me  say  this  in  relation  to  this  nationalization 
of  women  stuff,  and  the  Saratov  soviet  that  was  supposed  to  have 
passed  that  resolution.  The  confusion  is  such  that  I  do  net  know 
whether  they  passed  it  or  not.  It  was  claimed  they  did.  and  I  accepted 
the  fact  that  tney  had,  but  I  have  heard  since  that  they  did  not.  but  it 
was  passed  by  an  anarchist  group  that  had  gotten  control  for  the  mo- 
ment of  a  local  soviet:  and  it  was  passed  in  my  judgment  for  the  pur- 
pose it  served,  of  discrediting  the  Russian  revolutionary  situation. 
That  is  either  a  fact  or  is  not  a  fact,  as  investigation  will  prove.  But 
they  were  active  in  this  way.  One  day,  the  1st  of  January  I  think  it 
is,  I  am  at  the  embassy  when  the  ambassador  tells  me  of  circum- 
stances that  evidently  have  created  considerable  concern  in  the 
embassy — not  necessarily  upon  the  part  of  the  ambassador.  The 
ambassador  worked  harder.  sta3*ed  longer,  met  the  situation  with 
more  steadiness,  in  my  judgment,  than  any  other  ambassador  there. 
That,  I  think,  is  true  of  the  American  ambassador,  and  will  be  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  situation.  The  story  was  this:  The  em- 
bassy was  called  up  on  the  telephone  that  morning  by  a  woman 
who  said  that  she  knew  of  something  of  very  great  interest  to  the 
American  Embassy,  and  she  will  not  come  to  the  American  Embassy 
to  tell  them,  because  she  will  be  murdered  if  she  does,  but  she  asks 
that  accredited  representatives  go  down  to  meet  her  at  a  certain 
street  corner.  Accredited  representatives  went  down.  The  com- 
mercial attache,  Huntington,  I  think,  and  the  private  secretary  of 
the  ambassador,  Mr.  Johnston,  went  down.  They  met  her  on  the 
street.  This  woman  tells  this  tale  in  substance:  "Last  night,  while 
-entertaining  some  friends  in  my  home,  I  was  called  to  the  door.  I 
went  out  and  a  sailor  was  there,  a  man  whom  I  had  befriended  some 
time  previously.  He  had  some  very  fine  wine  to  sell  me  at  a 
ridiculously  cheap  price.  I  said  to  him,  *  How  can  you  afford  to  sell 
wine  like  that  so  cheaply,'  and  he  said,  'That  is  wine  that  I  got 
when  we  looted  the  Italian  embassy,'  "  and  she  told  him  that  she 
did  not  want  to  buy  it,  and  he  said  that  there  was  a  lot  more  to  be 
"had;  that  they  were  going  to  get  plenty  more.  He  said,  "The 
anarchists  are  going  to  nlow  up  the  American  Embassy  to-night,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  the  right  to  loot  their  stores,  and  they  have 
lots  of  them.  There  is  plenty  of  whisky  and  wine  there."  She  told 
him  that  she  would  not  buy  the  stuff  and  he  went  away,  but  she  could 
not  sleep  that  night  because  of  this  preying  upon  her  mind.  She 
meets  these  men  on  the  street  corner. 

That  is  a  situation  that  is  passed  to  me.  I  believed  it  to  be  just 
what  I  think  now  it  was,  German  agent  stuff.  The  woman  happens 
to  be  the  divorced  wife  of  Proctor,  of  Proctor  &  Gamble,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  was  at  that  particular  hour  in  the  secret  service 
records  of  three  of  the  allied  nations  as  a  German  agent  in  Russia. 
"When  they  tell  me  that  the  embassy  is  going  to  be  blown  up  I  said 
I  did  not  think  so,  and  as  evidence  of  my  good  faith  I  said  that  I 
would  stay  there  that  night,  and  I  stayed  there  until  1  o'clock  and 
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then  went  to  my  hotel,  but  nothing  developed,  of  course.  Th* 
anarchistic  development  had  gotten  to  the  point  where  I  was  om- 
cerned  about  it,  as  every  one  was.  Everything  was  mortorlesii 
a  flux,  and  in  that  terrible  hour  I  wanted  to  know  whether  tb 
anarchists  who  were  definitely  German  agents  were  permitted  by  tfct 
Soviets  to  continue  their  propaganda  under  cover.  Is  Smolny  k*% 
them  do  this  thing?  Well,  certain  men  are  crooks  and  certain  m 
are  good  men,  and  they  get  into  all  places,  and  I  asked  myself,  whit 
is  the  real  position  at  Smolny.  I  went  down  there  and  I  talM 
with  Bouch  Bruevitch,  and  I  said  to  him:  u  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  debate  here  as  to  where  God  is  (used  in  the  sense  of  power  a 
Russia),  whether  he  is  in  Smolny  or  with  this  bunch  of  anarchist! 
and  I  want  to  know.  I  want  to  know  where  the  power  is  in  this 
community.  I  am  saying  one  thing,  and  there  are  those  who  a? 
that  I  am  not  relating  the  facts,  and  that  you  are  in  with  this  (to- 
man situation  in  this  anarchist  game,  and  the  anarchist  game  is  lor 
driving  the  allies  out  of  Russia;  I  am  settled  on  that.  Are  you  with 
it  or  not?  "  I  said  to  him,  "  Here  is  the  test.  The  headquarters  of  the 
anarchists;  you  know  perfectlv  well  where  it  is;  I  can  name  the  pint 
Will  you  go  down  and  raid  it?  If  you  will,  you  will  find  confe* 
band  there,  where  I  happen  to  know  of  so  many  cases  of  sugar, » 
many  pairs  of  shoes,  and  all  sorts  of  other  things.  You  raid  tbt 
and  you  will  find  ample  reason  for  raiding  it  as  soon  as  you  raid  it 
You  raid  that  and  it  will  be  a  test  of  the  situation.  I  would  lib 
to  have  you  do  that,  but  do  not  use  the  name  of  the  America 
ambassador  or  my  name."  That  night  a  platoon  of  soldiers  ui 
a  machine-gun  crew,  with  tanks,  went  down  'and  surrounded  thtf 
place  and  broke  into  it.  They  resisted  with  hand  grenades  tfi 
guns,  and  the  anarchist  leader  of  the  group  was  shot  and  taken  ti 
a  hotel  on  a  stretcher.  The  next  morning  the  Busa  Verstnik.  tie 
anarchist  organ,  in  the  same  column  where  it  had  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  bitter  resolution  denouncing  the  American  ambassador 
for  being  an  imperialist  because  of  what  we  did  to  Bergman,  arf 
so  on — had  a  few  sticks  like  this:  "  Yesterday  evening,  at  night, the 
thieves  and  murderers  of  Smolny  surrounded  our  headquarters,  tta 
anarchist  club  number  so  and  so,  shot  our  honored  leader  and  stok 
our  supplies.  We  live  under  a  hell  of  a  proletarian  government* 
I  took  that  paper  and  laid  it  on  the  desk  of  the  American  amb* 
sador  as  an  evidence  of  how  much  Smolny  feared  the  anarchists  toj 
whether  they  cooperated  with  them  or  not. 

Senator   Sterling.   What  did   the  Bolshevists  do,   if  anything 
toward  suppressing  that  anarchist  paper? 

Mr.  Robins.  They  ultimately  suppressed  it,  but  not  then.  Hat 
was  the  situation  in  that  regard.  All  of  the  revolutionary  group 
were  implicated  in  the  revolution.  For  instance,  in  Moscow  til 
anarchist  club  started  under  the  revolution  in  1917 — that  was  finiHf 
cleaned  out  by  the  soviet — and  neither  the  Duma  nor  the  Kerens!^ 
government  tried  to  resist  it,  because  it  had  been  implicated  in  helpi 
m  the  start  of  the  revolution.  You  know  how  thieves  and  0 
derers  line  up  with  a  revolutionary  situation  and  afterwards 
times  become  leaders.    It  is  a  well-loiown  revolutionary  result. 

Under   these   circumstances,   uncertainty   growing   in   Petr  _ 
about  the  situation,  it  finally  becomes  apparent  that  the  allied  «*' 
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bassies  were  going  to  leave  by  reason  of  the  German  advance.  The 
German  advance  still  goes  on  and  is  rumored  to  be  going  on  much 
Faster,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Prior  to  this  time  the  question  of 
the  American  interests  remaining  in  Russia  was  of  real  concern  to. 
the  American  ambassador  and  mvself.  We  wanted  to  stay  there 
ind  play  the  hand  out  and  rewin  it  if  it  was  possible.  We  did  not 
see  any  gain  in  abandoning  it  and  running  away.  Investigation  was 
uade  of  a  place  that  might  serve  in  the  situation,  and  Vologda  was 
selected  because  transportation  was  good,  opening  to  Archangel  and 
Petrograd  and  Moscow  and  Siberia  and  Vladivostok  and  Finland; 
xunmunication  was  good,  telegraph  to  Archangel,  wireless  to  Mur- 
mansk, and  the  English  controlled  the  cable  to  London;  and  if  we 
lost  the  Finnish  cable,  and  if  we  lost  Vladivostok,  connections  were 
still  open.  Vologda  was  far  enough  north,  at  least,  to  be  out  of  range 
rf  any  expected  German  advance.  Petrograd  could  fall  and  M<  scow 
xnild  fall  and  Vologda  would  still  be  free.  We  investigated  thor- 
oughly and  found  it  a  small  rural  timber-working  community,  where. 
there  had  l>ecn  very  little  riot  or  effect  of  revolution.  The  Duma 
was  gone,  but  some  man  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Duma  was  in, 
in  official  position  with  the  soviet. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  was  the  name  of  the  leader  of  the  Duma? 

Mr.  Robins.  It  is  in  the  record.  It  is  not  in  mv  mind  now.  I  then 
went  to  Lenine  and  said,  "  Will  you  aid  in  getting  safe  transporta- 
:ion  to  the  American  embassv  train  and  in  protecting  and  organizing 
;he  Volodga  support  behind  the  American  ambassador?"  He  said 
ie  would.  A  special  train  was  arranged.  It  was  arranged  that 
;he  ambassador  should  go  out,  and  a  number  of  mv  mission  and  a 
special  car  of  the  mission  should  be  attached  to  the  train,  as  the 
American  Red  Cross  had  reasonable  credit  throughout  the  situation, 
ind  might  be  of  use  in  case  of  attack  at  any  point.  I  was  to  remain 
n  Petrograd.  That  was  the  feeling  and  the  purpose  and  the  under- 
standing up  to  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  Pebruary.  None  of  my 
stuff  was  packed  in  the  Hotel  Europe,  though  every  other  person*s 
vas. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  26th  of  what  month  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  February,  1918.  I  go  down  to  the  station  at  Nichol- 
tievsky  and  find  the  train  there,  but  some  trouble  about  it  starting, 
nd  I  talk  to  some  of  the  authorities  and  find  out  that  the  train  has 
leen  definitely  stopped — that  the  commission  of  safety  of  Petrograd 
las  ordered  the  train  stopped — for  the  following  reasons,  as  so  stated 
o  me :  The  German  advance  is  not  nearly  so  imminent  as  has  been 
aid,  and  if  the  American  embassy  and  the  American  ambassador 
eave,  it  will  excite  the  people,  and  counter-revolutionists  will  take 
harge  of  the  situation  and  the  revolution  may  be  overthrown.  I 
aid, "  That  train  ought  to  go.  You  have  agreed  to  do  it  and  it  should 
jo."  I  get  no  results.  There  was  nothing  stirring  at  all.  I  go  to 
^enine.  He  is  sitting  at  his  desk  with  the  whole  task  in  his  hands, 
nd  I  say  to  him  something  like  this,  "  Commissioner,  you  said  this 
rain  should  go.  The  train  is  stopped,  and  I  understand  you  have 
igreed  it  should  be  stopped.  I  agree  absolutely  that  there  is  no 
mmediate  danger  of  the  fall  of  Petrograd.  I  do  not  share  that 
nought  at  all.  I  know  that  there  is  certain  danger  in  the  city, 
tnd  certain  reactionary  elements  will  use  the  going  of  the  American 
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Embassy  in  favor  of  overturning  the  Soviets  and  establishing  either 
anarchy  or  the  old  order,  whichever  may  come  to  suit  them;  bat 
Commissioner,  it  is  worse  to  keep  that  train  there  than  to  send  it 
out.  You  know  better  than  I  do  that  the  old  control  in  the  bar- 
racks has  passed,  you  have  had  absolute  control  of  these  barracks 
ever  since  the  November  revolution,  and  now  you  have  not.  Thew 
is  a  division  in  the  barracks,  and  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  tint 
some  of  these  groups  are  about  to  act  on  their  own  responsibility, 
and  if  they  go  down  there  and  loot  the  American  Embassy  or 
want  to  kill  the  ambassador,  you  may  not  be  able  to  protect  it 
or  him.  and  then  there  would  be  a  blot  on  the  soviet  in  Russia  from 
which  it  would  never  recover.  I  ask  you  to  send  this  train  out,  and 
send  it  under  gu&rd,"  and  he  orders  that  train  sent.  He  orden 
a  guard  to  see  it  get  out  if  any  trouble  smarts  down  there  to  keep  it 
from  going.  I  have  the  original  letter  that  he  wrote  that  gives  Ml 
credit  to  the  stationing  of  the  ambassador  at  Vologda,  ordering  the 
soviet  of  Vologda  to  give  to  the  Ambassador  and  every  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Embassy  every  possible  cooperation  and  pro- 
tection.   On  that  letter  the  headquarters  were  secured. 

After  a  time  the  comfort  of  the  embassy  was  established,  and  as 
soon  as  that  was  done  I  came  back  to  Petrograd.  On  the  5th  of 
March  I  am  in  Petrograd.  I  am  going  up  to  see  about  some  of  our 
stores.  We  have  now  something  like  400,000  cans  of  condensed  milk, 
which  I  have  kept  through  a  number  of  weeks  of  want  and  misery— 
kept  even  when  children  were  dying  for  want  of  milk — because  I 
knew  that  between  March  and  May  when  the  new  supply  would 
come  would  be  the  real  strain,  and  Bolshevik  rifle  and  machine-gun 
men  had  prevented  riots  of  mothers  from  getting  that  milk.  That 
was  the  kind  of  power  they  exercised  in  Petrograd,  and  thev  did 
what  they  said  they  would  do.  We  had  the  milk.  I  am  goin«r  up 
there  to  Smolny  to  see  about  the  change  of  guards.  Trotzkv  said 
to  me,  "  Do  you  want  to  prevent  the  Brest  peace  from  being  ratified?" 
I  said,  "There  is  nothing  that  I  wanted  so  much  to  do  as  that."  He 
said,  *c  You  can  do  it."  I  laughed  and  said,  u  You  have  always  been 
against  the  Brest  peace,  but  Lenine  is  the  other  way;  and  frankly, 
( Commissioner,  Lenine  is  running  this  show."  He  says,  u  You  are  mis- 
taken.  Lenine  realizes  that  the  threat  of  the  German  advance  is  so 
great  that  if  he  can  get  economic  cooperation  and  military  support 
from  the  allies  he  will  refuse  the  Brest  peace,  retire,  if  necessary,  from 
both  Petrograd  and  Moscow  to  Ekaterinberg,  reestablish  the  front  in 
the  Urals,  and  fight  with  allied  support  against  the  Germans." 

Senator  Sterling.  This  was  Trotsky  stating  what  Lenine  would  do! 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  and  he  in  agreement  with  it.     That  was  in  entire 
agreement  with  my  representation  made  to  him  through  the  ambassa- 
dor on  the  1st  or  2d  of  January,  better  than  two  months  Wort, 
that  if  they  got  to  the  place  where  they  would  really  fight,  we  would 
help.     I  said  to  him,  "  Commissioner,  that  is  the  most  important 
statement  that  has  been  made  to  me  in  this  situation.     Will  you  pot 
that  in  writing?  ''     He  said.  "  You  want  me  to  give  vou  my  life,  doift 
you?"     I  said,  "No;  but  I  want  something  specific.     I  do  not  ad 
you  to  sign  it.     You  make  a  written  statement  of  your  specific  B 
quiry,  interrogatories  to  the  American  Government,  and  that  wtf 
affirmative  response  these  things  will  take  place,  and  after  writfl 
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mange  that  Lenine  will  see  me  and  that  he  will  agree  to  this,  which 
s  counter  to  what  I  have  had  in  mind  as  Lenine's  position,  arrange 
hat  a  fourth  person,  my  confidential  Russian  secretary,  whom  you 
mow  and  I  know,  Mr.  Alexander  Gumbcrg,  shall  be  with  me,  and  I 
vill  act  on  that."  I  go  back  at  4  o'clock.  In  Trotsky's  office  is 
landed  me  this  original  document  in  Russian.  We  then  go  down  to 
lenine's  office.  We  then  hold  a  conference  upon  this  document.  It 
s  explained,  translated,  stated  what  will  be  done.  I  am  satisfied  for 
he  hour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  position,  that  they  will  act  in  this 
vay,  or  am  sufficiently  satisfied  to  act,  and  I  leave  there  and  go  to 
he  British  commissioner,  R.  H.  Bruce  Lockhart. 

Now  I  digress  again.  When  William  B.  Thompson  left  Russia  in 
November,  1917,  shortly  after  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  he  left 
>ecause  being  so  involved  in  the  Kerensky  service  and  because  of 
vhat  was  said  in  regard  to  him  in  the  Bolshcviki  papers,  as  being 
he  representative  of  Wall  Street  and  trying  to  get  the  trans-Siberian 
:or  the  Morgans  and  copper  interests  for  himself,  and  other  stuff  of 
hat  kind,  it  was  wise  for  him  to  leave  and  to  cooperate  at  the  other 
*nd.  He  left  unwillingly,  and  I  wish  to  bear  this  testimony,  that 
le  looked  down  machine  guns  and  did  not  tremble,  and  he  did  not 
lave  to  do  it  He  was  not  called  upon  at  that  moment  to  take  risks, 
rat  he  took  them  freely.  He  came  out.  He  stopped  in  London.  He 
aw  a  number  of  people.  He  saw  Lloyd-George  for  two  hours.  Col. 
Hiompson  is  not  a  talker,  but  he  must  have  gotten  it  across.  That 
ivening  Lloyd-George  sent  through  his  private  secretary  a  telegram 
o  R.  H.  Bruce  Lockhart,  who  was  in  the  lake  region  in  Scotland  rest- 
ng  after  seven  years  in  Russia,  during  four  of  which  he  was  consul 
general  of  the  British  Government  at  Moscow — 36  or  so  years  old,  a 
Scotchman  with  a  perfectlv  competent  head  on  his  shoulders,  who 
spoke  Russian  fluently,  reacl  and  understood  the  language,  and  under- 
stood the  people  after  seven  years  of  association.  I  saw  the  tele- 
pram  sent  by  Mr.  George's  secretary,  as  alleged,  and  believe  it  to 
»  true.  Mr.  Lockhart  then  told  me  that  the  premier  had  said  to 
rim  something  in  substance  like  this:  "I  have  just  had  a  most 
surprising  talk  with  an  American  Red  Cross  colonel  named  Thomp- 
©li,  who  tells  me  of  the  Russian  situation.  I  do  not  know 
rhether  he  is  right,  but  I  know  that  our  people  are  wrong.  They 
lave  missed  the  situation.  You  are  being  sent  as  special  commis- 
tioner  to  Russia,  with  power.  A  ship  will  be  ready  to  take  you  to 
Stockholm  as  soon  as  you  are  ready,  and  you  will  l>e  able  to  select 
rour  staff  and  have  ample  resources.  I  want  you  to  find  a  man  there 
lamed  Robins,  wfio  was  put  in  command  by  this  man  Thompson. 
Find  out  what  he  is  doing  with  this  soviet  government.  Look  it 
iver  carefully.  If  you  think  what  he  is  doing  is  sound,  do  for  Britain 
irhat  he  is  trying  to  do  for  America.  That  seems,  on  the  whole,  the 
test  lookout  on  this  complex  situation;  but  you  are  given  liberty. 
3o  to  it." 

He  arrived  in  Petrograd.  A  member  from  the  British  Embassy 
came  to  me  and  said :  "  There  is  an  Englishman  here,  just  arrived, 
*ho  has  been  in  Russia,  and  comes  back  with  some  relation  to  the 
Government  who  wants  to  have  you  for  dinner."  I  said:  "No;  I 
am  too  busy.  I  have  wasted  all  of  my  time  at  the  British  Embassy 
Biat  I  expect  to  waste  there.     I  know  your  policy;  it  is  perfectly 
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definite,  and  I  won't  go."  Then  he  told  me  some  more  things  about 
the  special  power  that  this  man  had,  and  I  said,  "  I  will  go  ";  and  I 
went,  and  we  had  dinner,  and  after  dinner  we  separated  together, 
and  he  began  talking  close,  and  I  began  fencing.  I  suppose  his 
guard  was  up,  and  so  was  mine.  It  was  a  difficult  situation.  All 
sorts  of  criticism  had  run  across  one  line  and  another.  I  did  not 
know  his  purposes.  Finally,  in  the  twist  of  the  things,  he  showed 
me  his  credentials,  and  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  he  then  repre- 
sented the  power  of  the  British  Government  in  the  situation. 

I  said  to  him :  "  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Lockhart 
Are  you  free?  You  can  not  handle  this  Russian  story  from  Down- 
ing Street  or  anywhere  else.  It  is  too  much  of  an  original  outdoor 
situation  that  you  have  got  to  shift  from  day  to  day.  No  man  knows 
it  1*2  hours  ahead.  All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  something  that  is  useful 
and  right  while  we  do  it,  and  not  prejudge  the  future."  He  said: 
u  I  am  absolutely  free."  I  then  took  him  over  to  my  office,  and  we 
opened  up  everything  I  had  of  a  documentary  nature,  and  went 
through  the  whole  situation  with  all  its  light  and  shadow  and  every- 
thing else  that  I  knew.  The  next  morning  we  went  out  to  Smolny. 
He  had  a  great  advantage  because  he  s]>eaks  and  knows  the  Russian 
language  and  had  many  lines  of  Russian  contact.  When  we  were 
coming  back  we  talked  together,  and  I  said  to  him,  u  I  wish  yon 
would  see  some  of  the  7  per  cent.  You  could  not  have  been  consul 
general  at  Moscow  for  four  years  without  knowing  a  lot  of  them. 
They  will  tell  you  an  absolutely  different  story  from  what  I  tell  you. 
I  think  I  am  right  in  my  judgment  and  am  acting  on  it.  Thelife 
of  the  mission  and  my  own  life  and  supplies  here  are  being  dealt  with 
on  that  basis,  on  the  basis  that  this  thing  is  an  international  sociil 
revolutionary  situation  opposed  to  all  governments,  but  more  opposed 
right  now,  because  it  is  nearer  to  them,  to  the  German  militarists 
than  anything  else,  and  that  we  can  do  business  with  them  on  that 
basis.  Now,  they  will  tell  you  an  entirely  different  story.  I  am 
willing  to  risk  this,  Mr.  Commissioner  Lockhart,  because  I  do  m< 
want  to  be  starting  and  stopping  two  weeks  later;  I  would  rather 
you  never  started.  This  is  rough  water;  this  is  stormy  weather: 
the  boat  rocks  a  lot,  and  a  man  has  to  know  why  he  knows  what  he 
knows  or  think  he  does  before  he  can  play  in  this  hand.** 

I  said  to  him,  "Another  thing,  you  are  going  across  lines  of  eco- 
nomic interest  in  this  play,  commissioner.  You  will  hear  it  said 
that  I  am  the  representative  of  Wall  Street" — which.  Senator, 
would  make  Wall  Street  turn  over.  "  You  will  hear  it  said  that  I 
am  the  representative  of  Wall  Street;  that  I  am  the  servant  of  Wil- 
liam B.  Thompson  to  get  Altai  copper  for  him;  that  I  have  alreach" 
got  500,000  acres  of  the  best  timber  land  in  Russia  for  myself;  that  1 
have  already  copped  off  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway;  that  thev  have 
given  me  a  monopoly  of  the  platinum  of  Russia ;  that  this  explains mv 
working  with  the  soviet."  All  that  was  said.  You  could  get  forge3 
documents  showing  all  these  charges  and  others  to  be  true.  Ther* 
were  more  forged  papers  of  one  kind  and  another  in  Russia  than  ever 
before  in  human  history.  There  were  forgery  mills  of  the  old 
Okhrana,  the  secret  police,  forged  against  the  revolutionists,  and  of 
the  revolutionists  forged  against  the  Okhrana.  Passports  and  lettoEl 
were  forged  in  great  numbers.    You  could  not  beat  it  in  a  xnilli*  f^ 
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years.  I  could  prove  anything  by  all  the  documents  you  want.  I 
said, "  You  will  hear  that  talk.  Now,  I  do  not  think  it  is  true.  Com- 
missioner, but  let  us  assume  it  is  true.  Let  us  assume  that  I  am  here 
to  capture  Russia  for  Wall  Street  and  American  business  men.  Let 
us  assume  that  you  are  a  British  wolf  and  I  am  an  American  wolf, 
and  that  when  this  war  is  over  we  are  going  to  eat  each  other  up  for 
the  Russian  market;  let  us  do  so  in  perfectly  frank,  man  fashion, 
but  let  us  assume  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  fairly  intelligent 
wolves,  and  that  we  know  that  if  we  do  not  hunt  together  in  this 
hour  the  German  wolf  will  eat  us  both  up,  and  then  let  us  go  to 
work." 

He  left  me,  and  he  came  back,  and  he  said,  "  You  told  the  truth. 
Thev  sing  a  different  song,  just  as  opposite  as  it  is  possible  to  be;  but 
T  believe  your  song,  and  I  am  going  to  work  that  way";  and  from 
that  time  in  January  until  I  left  Russia,  the  British  "high  commis- 
sioner and  myself  were  in  absolute  agreement  on  every  move.  Wc 
ate  breakfast  together  every  morning. 

As  soon  as  I  left  Lenine  and  Trotzky  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th 
of  March  T  went  to  the  British  commissioner,  presented  my  paper, 
and  said,  "What  do  you  think  of  it?  .You  have  been  talking  with 
Trotzky  everv  dav."  Up  to  that  time  he  had  never  talked  with 
Lenine.  "  Do  you  think  it  is  worth  dealing  with?  "  He  said,  "  I  do. 
I  have  sent  cables  in  relation  to  it ":  and  he  then  sent  a  cable,  written 
on  British  Embassy  stationery,  which  I  h,\ve,  advocating  exactly 
what  I  advocated,  only  going  further  than  I  would  have  gone  or  did 
go  in  my  statement  at  the  time. 

I  left  him.  Harold  Williams  was  seen,  conservative  correspondent 
for  the  London  Conservative  Daily  Chronicle  and  secret  information 
agent  for  the  British  Foreign  Office,  an  intelligent,  able,  honest,  and 
patriotic  Englishman  who  had  lived  in  Russia  12  years  and  has 
written  one  of  the  best  books  ever  written  m  Russia,  who  had  married 
Madam  Turcova,  a  Russian  intelligentsia  of  some  position  and  prop- 
erty, a  noble  and  splendid  woman,  but  in  the  Kerensky  setting,  in 
the  Duma  setting,  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Bolsheviki  in  common  with 
many  other  sincere  and  splendid  people.  Harold  Williams  had  been 
against  the  whole  Bolshevik  program  at  all  points:  had  denounced  it 
in  unmeasured  terms,  as  those  of  you  who  have  read  his  cables  know. 
He  had  come  to  me,  criticizing  mv  position,  and  there  had  passed 
between  us  a  conversation  that  ran  in  measure  after  this  fashion : 

"  Now,  you  have  said  some  rather  unpleasant  things,  but  this  is 
rather  a  bad  time  for  allied  representatives  in  Russia  to  quarrel  with 
each  other.    You  went  down  to  Kief  and  worked  with  the  Ukrainian 
rada  because  they  were  respectable,  nice,  pleasant  people,  and  worked 
with  them  against  the  criminal,  wicked  Red  Guard,  as  it  was  supposed. 
You  helped  to  get  American  and  French  and  English  officers  down 
there  to  cooperate  with  the  Ukrainian  rada.    You  helped  to  get  the 
130,000,000  francs  that  were  paid  to  the  Ukrainian  rada  about  four 
days  before  it  sold  out,  body,  boots,  and  breeches,  to  the  central  pow- 
ers, opened  the  front,  and  let  in  German  rifles.     I  did  not  say  when 
that  development  came  across  that  you  were  an  enemy  of  the  allies  or 
a  German  agent,  or  that  you  were  being  buncoed  by  the  Ukrainian 
rada.    I  saidyou  had  made  a  bad  guess,  but  that  you  were  a  perfectly 
sincere  and  patriotic  man.    Then,  when  you  went  down  to  Rostov  on 
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the  Don,  and  worked  with  Kaledines  and  Korniloff — Kaledines  a  sin- 
cere, courageous,  and  patriotic  Cossack  officer,  in  my  judgment  the 
best  man  in  the  military  circle  in  Russia,  but  seeing  in  the  terms  of  the 
old  order,  which  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  and  had  I  been  raised  as 
he  was  raised  I  probably  would  have  seen  the  same  way— you  believed 
and  he  believed  that  his  Cossack  soldiers  would  fight  with  him,  and 
you  started  from  the  Don  to  come  to  Moscow,  ana  you  got  80  miles, 
and  your  troops  began  to  leave  you,  and  the  peasants  rose  with  their 
rifles  and  opposed  your  advance ;  nothing  from  Moscow,  but  the  local 
peasants  were  against  you ;  and  you  heard  of  an  uprising  in  the  Dan 
and  that  Rostov  had  been  taken  by  the  soviet,  and  you  fled  back  there, 
and  Kaledines,  when  he  found  that  his  soldiers  had  abandoned  him 
under  the  culture  of  the  soviet  and  the  call  of  the  soviet,  went  on  hit 
porch  and  blew  his  brains  out — a  courageous,  patriotic,  man  who  had 
guessed'  wrong  and  had  promised  what  lie  could  not  perform,  and  m 
the  sorrow  and  misery  of  his  disillusionment  he  killed  himself;  and 
then  you  came  away,  after  we  had  gotten  implicated  in  a  counter- 
revolutionary move.  I  did  not  say  tnat  you  were  an  enemy  of  tin 
allies.   I  simply  said  that  you  had  made  another  bad  guess. 

."  Now,  here  I  have  been  working  day  by  day,  dealing  with  this  situ- 
ation or  trying  to  do  it ;  evacuating  copper,  evacuating  supplies,  evac- 
uating the  gold  from  the  state  bank,  evacuating  platinum  from  the 
state  bank  to  Vologda.  Some  of  that  gold  that  we  evacuated  at  thai 
time  finally  got  into  the  Czecho-Slovak  possession.  Yon  know.it 
You  know  how  they  got  that  gold  and  where  it  came  from — from  tbft 
state  bank ;  how  it  was  gotten  from  the  state  bank  to  Vologda ;  it  waa 
taken  under  the  Bolshevik  frank  and  Bolshevik  rifles,  and  I  urged  on 
them  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith  to  take  it  away,  because  there  was 
danger  that  the  Germans  would  get  Petrograd  and  they  would  grt 
that  gold,  and  it  was  done."  I  said,  "  I  am  doing  about  as  well  as  I 
can,  and  I  know  you  are  doing  about  as  well  as  you  can,  and  let  in 
both  of  us  do  the  best  we  can  and  not  spend  our  time  cursing  each 
other  " ;  and  he  left  me.  He  was  told,  "  Here  is  the  situation.  What 
do  you  think  about  it?  "  and  I  have  got  the  autograph  cable  written 
bv  Harold  Williams  on  the  stationery  of  the.  British  Embassy  an  the 
night  of  the  5th  of  March,  dispatched  to  the  premier,  dispatched  to 
the  foreign  office  of  Great  Britain,  dispatched  to  his  paper,  the  Chron- 
icle, in  which  he  says  that  after  four  months  the  only  power  in  Rus- 
sia is  the  Bolshevik  power;  that  if  they  are  supported  at  this  point  as 
recommended  they  will  declare  war  against  the  Germans,  that  tibns- 
will  be  a  failure  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  ratification,  in  his  judgment  and 
that  that  is  the  sound  policy. 

I  then  went  to  the  representative  of  the  National  Citj*  branch 
banks  in  Russia,  R.  R.  Stevens,  an  able  and  competent  and  couragem 
man,  who  differs  with  me  at  many  points,  and  has  the  same  right  to 
his  opinion  that  I  have  to  mine,  but  representing  that  $200,OOOjO(9 
investment:  and  I,  seeing  or  seeming  to  see  what  this  thing  meant 
wanted  to  know  what  he  thought  about  it.  I  did  not  know  his  mind 
before.  I  went  to  him,  I  presented  it  to  him,  and  he  dictated  a  caN~" 
the  carbon  copy  of  the  original  I  have,  and  the  original  I  myself  • 
to  Vanderlip,  of  the  National  City  Bank,  in  New  York,  setting 
exactly  the  same  situation  as  had  been  agreed  on  with  Lockhaii 
Williams  and  myself. 
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I  then  went  to  the  representative  of  the  Associated  Press  in  Russia,, 
Charles  Smith,  a  man  of  middle  years,  a  conservative  man — he  had 
been  far-eastern  representative  at  Pekin  for  years;  an  able,  patient, 
courageous  person,  anti-Bolshevik  in  every  fiber  of  his  system — and 
put  it  in  front  of  him.  I  said,  "  I  know  that  your  instructions  are 
igainst  wiring  policy.  Here  is  a  situation  that  I  want  to  open  to 
pou,  to  see  whether  you  want  to  do  anything  in  relation  to  it,"  and  he> 
3ent  two  cables  in  agreement  with  that  position,  and  I  have  copies 
yt  the  original  cables  sent  by  him. 

1  then  took  the  train  and  went  to  Vologda,  and  reported  to  the 
American  ambassador  the  situation,  and  the  American  ambassador 
sent  two  cables,  portions  of  which  two  cables  I  have,  given  mo  by 
:he  ambassador,  in  line  with  that  position — the  position  of  assuring 
ihe  soviet  that  if  they  would  make  war  on  Germany  and  refuse  tho 
ratification  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  peace,  they  would  be  aided  and  sup- 
ported, as  far  as  we  were  able  to  aid  and  support,  in  the  new  front. 

I  went  then  from  there  to  Moscow,  where  the  conference  was  to  bo 
leld.  Before  I  went  to  Moscow,  and  before  I  left  to  go  to  Vologda, 
[  went  back  to  sec  Lenine,  and  I  said,  "  The  general  cooperation  on 
;bis  situation  is  better  than  I  had  supposed.  I  want  more  time,  Com- 
nissioner.  It  takes  time  to  decode  long  cables  like  this  and  get  an 
igreement.  You  have  always  dealt  with  America  as  though  America 
vould  be  separated  from  the  allies.  A  merit  a  is  never  separated  from 
,hc  allies.  We  are  fighting  and  we  will  stand  or  fall  together.  Amer- 
ca  would  take  no  policy  that  England  and  France  do  not  agree  to, 
ind  it  will  take  time  to  get  that  agreement. '* 

The  conference  was  called,  as  you  can  sec  in  the  public  papers  at 
he  time,  for  the  12th  of  March.  This  was  the  5th  or  the  morning 
>f  the  6th.  The  next  day's  issue  of  the  Izvestija  will  show  that  the 
late  of  convening  the  fourth  all-Russian  Soviet  had  U»en  changed  to 
he  14th  at  the  request  of  the  minister-president,  Lenine,  in  confer- 
ence with  the  executive  committee.  I  think  the  reason  the  two  days' 
>xten  -ion  was  given  was  to  give  us  time  to  answer. 

I  went  to  Mpscow.  I  got  to  Moscow,  and  they  said:  " There  will 
uA  he  any  fourth  all-Kussian  Soviet. v  Representatives  of  the  allies 
here  told  me  so.  They  said:  "Don't  you  know7  that  Lenine  has 
ibsoonded  already  to  Finland?"  I  said:  "No,  I  did  not  know  it." 
riiey  said:  "Tf  he  came  here  he  would  not  live  24  hours,  lie  may 
>ut  over  stuff  like  that  up  in  Petrograd,  but  there  is  nothing  doing 
lown  here.'1 

I  then  prepared  to  investigate  that  conference.  I  wanted  to  know 
vhether  it  represented  the  workmen  and  peasants  of  Russia,  or 
whether  it  was  simply  a  group  of  red  guards,  and  a  packed  confer- 
»nce.  which  some  of  us  are  reasonably  familiar  with.  I  have  sat  in 
;hcm.  I  wanted  to  know  what  it  really  was,  and  I  set  about  trying 
to  know  what  it  reallv  was. 

Lenine  came  a  day  before  the  conference  opened.  I  wc»nt  to  see 
him.  He  said,  "What  have  you  heard  from  vour  Government ?''  I 
said,  "Nothing.  What  has  Lockhnrt  heard?*'  He  said.  "Exactly 
tfce  same  thing."  He  said,  "You  will  not  hear.  Neither  the  Ameri- 
*n  Government  nor  any  of  the  allied  governments  will  cooperate, 
*en  against  the  Germans,  with  the  workmen's  and  peasants1  re  vol  u- 
onary  government  of  Russia."    Well,  I  smiled  and  said  I  thought 
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differently.  I  said,  w  Commissioner,  I  am  trying  to  find  out  about 
this  assembly  here.  Some  say  that  it  is  just  Bed  Guards  that  you  sent 
down  here  from  Petrograd,  and  that  you  brought  up  from  the  Soviets 
you  control  in  Moscow,  and  from  Kharhov  and  Odessa,  and,  quite 
frankly,  I  am  trying  to  know.  I  know  a  packed  bunch,  and  I  am 
going  to  try  to  find  out  what  this  is.  I  am  trying  to  know  because 
I  am  acting  with  my  associates,  risking  our  lives  daily  on  the  propo- 
sition one  way,  putting  lots  of  material  and  supplies  at  issue.  If  the 
Germans  are  going  to  come  in  quickly  and  take  Petrograd  and  Mos- 
cow, I  am  trying  to  know  it.  I  want  to  know  this  whole  situation." 
And  I  said  to  him,  "  Commissioner,  I  think  you  know  that  I  will  tir 
to  know  it,  whatever  risk  may  be  involved ;  "  and  that  rested  back 
upon  a  personal  relationship  with  Lenine  at  a  time  of  great  question, 
when  they  said  that  I  was  going  to  be  shot,  that  I  will  speak  of  later 
if  it  is  interesting;  but  he  knew,  I  think,  Senators,  that  I  was  not 
wholly  concerned  about  whether  I  got  out  of  Russia ;  that  I  was  con- 
cerned that  while  I  was  there  I  played  the  thing  through  from  step 
to  step,  and  that  I  did  not  take  false  rumors,  and  that  I  did  not  either 
fool  myself  or  fool  others  if  I  could  avoid  it. 

He  said,  "What  can  I  do?"  I  said,  "Why,  you  could  get  me  the 
credentials,  or  alleged  credentials,  of  the  delegates.  I  would  like  to 
have  them.  I  wouM  like  to  go  over  them  with  great  care.  My  pur- 
pose will  be  to  try  to  find  out  whether  these  credentials  really  came 
from  the  communities  that  they  pretend  to  come  from  or  are  alleged 
to  come  from.  T  am  going  to  subject  them  to  careful  scrutiny:  and 
1  should  like  to  have  that  is  one  element  of  my  inquiry."  He  said. 
M  1  don't  know:  T  will  see  Smerdorff,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
executive*  committee." 

I    had    these   credentials.      I    went    over   these   credentials — three 
pieces  of  paper  in  some  instances  from  three  villages  united  behind 
one  delegate — with  the  paper  and  the.  finger  marks  and  the  heading 
mihI  the  whole  lot  of  things  that  had  every  similitude  of  genuineness 
in   seeming,  at    least.     Thev  were  subjected   to  investigation  hv  n 
titled  Itussian  on  the  one  hand  and  my  private  secretary  on  the  other, 
and  agreed  to  as  genuine  credentials,  in  their  judgment,  as  nearly  a* 
thev  could  tell:  and  I  believed  that  there  were  in  that   fourth  all- 
Kiissian  Soviet,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  delegates  from  as  far 
east,  as  Vladivostok,  as  far  west  as  Smolensk,  as  far  north  as  Mur- 
mansk, as  far  south  as  Odessa,  and  that  it  was  for  the  03  per  cent— 
ul».nlu!elv  nobody  of  the  other  group,  but  for  the  03  per  cent— as  a 
rhi-M  representation  of  the  vast  class  mass  in  Russia,  the  most  genuine 
i,    emblv  that  had  taken  place  in  Russia  up  to  that  hour. 

The  debate  ran  two  days  and  two  nights. 

Senator  Stkklino.  How  many  were  there   in  the   assembly.  0>1. 

Knbiir  '.  . 

Mr.  KmiiNs.  T  had  1,1.%  credentials.    There  were  some  1.200  dele- 

,.;,!,•    or  more.    There  were  those  whose  credentials  for  one  reason  or 

'iiiififlifi-  I  did  not  get:  group  credentials,  they  claimed,  in  some  in- 

In  I  hi-  debate  no  one  at  any  time  ever  spoke  of  the  treatv  of  peart 
„,.  iinvlhiiig  but  a  shameful  treaty,  a  robbers'  treaty,  a  treaty  tt  t» 
iMMiit  of  the  bayonet.  Lenine  spoke  of  it  as  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  astl* 
pence  of  preparation,  as  necessary  for  revolutionary  Russia  ton***"- 
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ze  her  economic  life,  rebuild  her  revolutions ry  army,  when 
would  do  against  the  German  brigands  what  the  Germans  did 
Qst  Napoleon.  That  was  the  program,  but  he  did  not  give  the 
le  program  in  his  opening  address.  He  laid  the  foundation -for  a 
Ltion  mat  might  move  and  change. 

lere  were  seven  organized  parties  in  that  convention.  Six  of 
b  parties  passed  a  vote  against  the  ratification.  They  were  minor 
ies.  One  party  only  supported  ratification,  and  that  was  the 
hevik  party,  tne  party  of  which  Lenine  was  chief,  and  there 
important  defection  in  that  party.  Radek  was  writing  brilliant 
>rials  in  the  Izvestija  against  the  peace.  Trotzky  was  against  the 
e.  Karolyn  was  against  the  peace,  and  a  number  of  his  asso- 
s  were  against  the  peace ;  and  the  social  revolutionists  of  the  left, 
had  been  indispensable  to  control  of  the  soviet  by  the  Bolshevik 
3r  up  to  that  time,  opposed  the  peace, 
nator  Sterling.  Was  Trotzky  there  ? 

r.  Robins.  No,  sir.     He  refused  to  come.     He  was  sulking  in 
ograd. 

x)ut  an  hour  before  midnight  on  the  second  night  of  the  con- 
ice  Lenine  was  sitting  on  the  platform ;  I  was  sitting  on  a  step 
le  platform,  and  I  looked  around  at  this  man,  and  he  motioned  to 
I  went  to  him.  He  said, "  What  have  you  heard  from  your  Gov- 
lent !  "  I  said, "  Nothing."  I  said, "  What  has  Lockhart  heard  ¥  " 
aid,  "  Nothing."  He  said,  "  I  am  now  going  to  the  platform  and 
peace  will  be  ratified ; "  and  he  went  to  the  platform,  and  he 
a  a  speech  of  an  hour  and  twenty-odd  minutes  or  so,  in  which  he 
ned  the  economic  condition,  the  military  condition,  the  absolute 
ssity  after  the  three  years  of  economic  waste  and  war  for  the 
ian  peasant  and  workingman  to  have  the  means,  even  by  a  shame- 
peace,  for  the  reorganization  of  life  in  Russia  and  the  pro- 
Dn  of  the  revolution,  as  he  said;  and  the  peace  was  ratified  by 
and  a  half  to  one  in  that  vote, 
ould  you  wish  to  stop  now  for  the  time  being? 
nator  Overman.  I  think  we  had  better  stop  now  for  luncheon, 
'hereupon,  at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess 
2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

after  recess. 

le  subcommittee  reconvened  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the 
tg  of  the  recess. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  RAYMOND  ROBINS— Besomed. 

nator  Overman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.    Mr.  Robins, 

nay  proceed  without  Senator  Nelson. 

•.  Robins.  At  your  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman. 

soon  as  the  ratification  of  the  Brest  peace  by  the  fourth  all- 
ian  soviet  was  confirmed,  I  then,  so  far  as  I  had  any  influence 
e  situation,  changed  my  relationship  on  this  basis,  that  whereas 
•e  I  had  sought  recognition  of  the  Government  as  a  de  facto  Gov- 
ent,  which  seemed  to  me  clearly  to  be  desirable,  I  felt  that  the 
cation  of  the  Brest  conference,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
us  for  the  ratification,  or  whoever  may  have  been  responsible 
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You  may  say  that  that  was  quite  sufficient.  I  agree  with  you  thor- 
oughly,   fiut  that  was  the  fact;  that  was  my  judgment.    [Reading :] 

Every  act  of  Bolshevik  government  Is  consistent  \Vlth  and  supports  this 
heory.  Contrary  theory  of  German  control  and  Influence  no  longer  tenable. 
Jreat  values  for  Allied  cause  in  resulting  situation  depend  on  continuance  of 
Bolshevik  authority  us  long  as  possible.  No  other  party  will  refruin  from 
icceptlng  German  peace  or  so  deeply  stir  internal  forces  opposed  to  German 
government. 

Now,  why  did  I  say  that,  Senator?  I  said  that  because  of  the  false 
riew  that  was  held  by  many,  and  carried  abroad,  in  relation  to  the 
constituent  assembly.  The  constituent  assembly  was  controlled  by 
Tchernoff.  Tchernoff  was  its  chairman,  elected  by  an  overwhelming 
najority  in  its  first  and  only  session.  Tchernoff  had  been  removed  as 
commissioner  of  agriculture  from  the  Kerensky  government  because 
>f  suspected  German  affiliations,  and  in  the  conference  that  decided 
>n  his  removal  Madam  Breshkovsky  and  President  Kerensky  both 
igreed  on  the  proposition.  He  now  turns  up  chairman  of  the  con- 
stituent assembly,  and  as  such  chairman  practically  indorses  all  the 
extreme  radical  program  of  the  Bolsheviki,  but  says  the  Bolsheviki 
»n  not  make  peace  with  Germany.  "We  need  peace;  we  can  make 
peace.  They  are  prevented  from  making  peace  by  their  formula  of 
principles  of  self-determination,  no  annexations,  and  no  indemnities. 
imt  we  are  not  bound  by  this  program;  we  can  make  peace."  Tn 
)ther  words,  he  pleaded  the  principle  of  quick  peace,  which  was  the 
principal  desire  of  the  war-weary  Russians  as  a  whole,  and  that  was 
lis  reason  for  being  supported  against  the  Bolsheviki.  So  that  when 
;he  constituent  assembly  was  dismissed  by  Tchernoff  some  of  us  be- 
ieved  that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  the  allies  and  against  the  quick 
jferman  peace. 

Senator  Overman.  That  dispatch  is  from  whom  and  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  Robin 8.  From  myself  to  Col.  Thompson. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  say  that  was  submitted  to  Ambassador 
Francis  f 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes ;  sent  through  him,  and  in  the  ambassador's  cypher, 
through  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Humes.  Just  a  moment.  As  I  understand  it,  that,  in  effect, 
was  a  communication  from  you  to  Thompson  that  was  communicated 
by  the  ambassador  through  the  State  Department,  in  order  to  insure 
its  delivery  to  Col.  Thompson  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Quite  true.    What  is  the  point? 

Mr.  Humes.  I  just  wanted  to  have  it  clear  in  my  mind  whether  it 
8  an  official  communication  from  the  ambassador  as  expressing  his 
riew,  or  only  the  transmittal  of  a  communication  from  you  to  Col. 
Thompson. 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  but  let  it  appear  that  no  cypher  cable  could  1m> 
ent  by  anybody  in  Russia  through  the  American  Embassy  that  was 
ounter  to  any  definite  policy  of  the  embassy.     [Reading:] 

No  other  party  will  refrain  from  accepting  German  peace  or  so  deeply  stir 
eternal  forces  opposed  to  German  Government.  Questions  put  to  Trotzky  by 
"tihlman  after  his  statement  indicate  Germany's  disinclination  to  continue 
Ulitary  operations  if  satisfactory  trade  relations  can  be  reestablished. 

For  instance,  "Senator,  the  social  revolutionists  of  the  Left  killed 
tirbach.  Did  the  Germans  march  into  Moscow?  They  did  not. 
Vjiy  ?     Because  they  had  found  that  dead  Russians  and  burned  fctvuw 
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in  the  Ukraine  were  of  little  value  to  the  central  powers;  and  I  pre- 
f  erred  by  their  methods  to  beat  them  to  it,  and  it  seemed  possible  in 
the  situation.  That;  may  have  been  a  mis  judgment  or  not.  [Bowl- 
ing:] 

Reestablishment  of  such  relations  vastly  more  valuable  to  central  Emplni 
than  conquest  of  disorganized  revolutionary  Russian  territory.  Soviet  organ!* 
iions  throughout  all  Russia  representing  entire  laboring  and  peasant  class  wffl 
not  readily  submit  to  domination  of  German  troops. 

As  was  proved  then  and  has  been  proved  constantly  ever  sbot 
[Beading:] 

This  class  may  in  time  change  leadership  and  policies  but  will  not  rellnqui* 
power  without  a  struggle  and  certainly  not  to  an  invading  imperialistic  torn. 
Germany  therefore  cannot  control  extensive  resources  by  conquest.  Any  effirt 
to  force  her  terms  of  peace  by  hostilities  will  be  an  attack  on  Russian  revolnooi 
And  will  be  met  vigorously.  Greatest  danger  to  Allied  cause  is  reestabllsbmcit 
of  German  commercial  relations  which  may  result  if  Germany  abandons  hn- 
;t  ill  ties  and  Russia  can  not  obtain  American  supplies  and  assistance.  Rente 
tionary  Russia  having  broken  with  German  Imperialism  and  regarding  otter 
Allied  governments  as  imperialistic  will  naturally  turn  to  United  States  for 
commodities  and  supplies  of  non-military  character  for  which  she  Is  willing  to 
exchange  surplus  metals,  oil  and  other  raw  material  vitally  necessary  to  Ger- 
many's continued  prosecution  of  the  war.  Conferences  now  being  held  with 
Bolshevik  authorities  who  have  expressed  willingness  to  deal  on  this  basis  with 
United  States  and  desire  American  assistance  and  cooperation  in  railway  re- 
organization. Commercial  attache  at  Embassy  is  conducting  negotiations  til 
Ambassador  will  strongly  urge  vigorous  action  by  government. 

Would  the  ambassador  have  sent  that  if  it  had  not  been  in  agree- 
ment with  what  he  thought  was  the  situation  ? 

Senator  Overman.  The  point  was  made,  is  that  an  official  telegram 
from  the  ambassador  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Not  at  all.    It  is  not  that.    [Continuing  reading:] 

Danger  of  some  American  supplies  ultimately  reaching  Germany  unwortfaj 
•of  consideration  because*  supplies  Russia  needs  from  America  less  valuable  to 
Germany  than  supplies  America  will  receive  from  Russia  which  otherwte 
would  go  to  Germany.  By  generous  assistance  and  technical  advice  In  reor- 
ganizing commerce  and  industry  American  may  entirely  exclude  German  wo- 
meree  during  balance  of  war.  Commercial  attache  should  immediately  beio- 
thorized  and  ample  funds  placed  at  his  disposal  to  enter  into  contracts  whfcl 
will  assure  control  of  Russia's  surplus  products  most  needed  by  Germany.  Thii 
should  be  followed  by  prompt  action  along  lines  of  our  eight  and  nine. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Robins.  February  15,  a  day  or  two  after  the  ratification  of  the 
Brest  peace.  Not  the  ratification,  either;  a  day  or  two  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Brest  peace. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Brest  treaty  was  not  ratified  until  in  March. 

Mr.  Robins.  But  it  was  signed. 

Senator  Nelson.  This  was  before  it  was  signed? 

Mr.  Robins.  You  are  quite  right.  I  have  made  a  misstatement.  It 
was  sent  just  after  the  failure  of  the  Brest  negotiations,  but  before 
the  signing  of  peace. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  first  one.  There  was  a  preliminary  necod* 
tion.  At  first  the  war  went  on  and  they  got  within  50  miles  of  retn> 
grad  before  the  final  treaty  was  made.    Those  are  the  facts. 

Mr.  Robins.  That  is  the  fact. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  was  ratified  by  tKis  soviet  you  hi« 
<V.  cribed  in  Moscow  in  the  manner  you  have  indicated.  Now,  * 
that  connection  you  have  described  how  Trotsky  stayed  away,  ft 
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k  that  he  was  posing  in  that  case?     One  of  the  two 
or  the  treaty  and  the  other  stood  back.*   Was  not  that  for 
have  an  anchor  to  windward  ! 

s.  It  may  have  been.  Senator.    But  I  think  the  actual 
ituation  do  not  yield  to  that  view  of  it.    That  might  be 
pinion. 
2LSON.  Do  you  not  think,  between  the  two,  Lenine  is  the 

itious 

s.  Decidedly  so. 

•xsox.  Revolutionist,  more  so  than  Trotzky? 
s.  Yes.    I  would  say  that,  because  of  fundamental  dif- 
haracter.    Lenine  is  a  patient,  steady  person.    Trotzky 
itor,  a  prima  donna. 
:lson.  Lenine  is  a  real  Slav? 
3.  Yes. 

gl8on.  And  the  other  is  a  Hebrew? 
3.  Yes,  sir. 

•ERtixo.  One  question  I  want  to  ask  Col.  Bobins  is  this: 
you  to  sav  that  after  the  Brest  Litovsk  treaty  it  was 
t  Count  jtfirbach's  economic  mission  would  fail,  and  I 
rstand  how  it  could.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  that 
ount  Mirbach's  mission  or  anv  German  economic  activi- 
ld. 

s.  Let  us  consider  that.  Throughout  the  entire  Soviet 
;  stated  that  this  was  a  robber  peace  forced  upon  revolu- 
ia  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet;  that  they  were  trying  to 
nd  and  their  resources.  They  had  gone  down  to  nght 
ne;  they  were  fighting  the  Germans  up  in  Finland,  and 
thorityof  the  Brest-Litovsk  situation  was  an  authority 
t  Russia. 

-erlino.  Yet  Lenine  favored  it? 
s.  Quite  so,  sir. 

erljng.  And  "it  was  on  his  advice  that  it  was  ratified? 
s.  Precisely,  for  the  reasons  indicated.     But  I  do  not 
a  point,  for  the  mass  life  in  Russia  was  bitter  in  its  re- 
linst  German  aggression  and  the  terms  of  the  Brest- 
y  which  was  forced  upon  Russia. 

•:lson.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  fact  that  you 
our  story  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty,  and  that  is  that 
*anized  a  Ukrainian  republic  or  government  of  some 

*.  Yes,  sir. 

•xsox.  And  they  had  their  representatives  there? 
*.  Yes,  sir. 

•:lson.  When  the  final  treaty  was  made  and  the  question 
hether  they  should  be  allowed  to  sign  the  treaty  sepa- 
eir  own  republic  in  connection  with  the  representatives 
nd  either  Lenine  or  Trotsky  got  up  in  the  meeting 
ras  either  one  or  the  other,  and  they  would  find  out  be- 
was  over — one  said  it  was  all  right  to  have  the  Ukrain- 
>  treaty  on  behalf  of  the  Ukraine — in  that  they  recog- 
r  action  that  government  as  an  independent  government, 
i  Russia. 
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Mr.  Robin  b.  Trotsky  was  the  person. 

Senator  Nelson.  Trotsky  was  the  man  who  was  present  and  got 
up  in  the  meeting  and  said  it  was  quite  satisfactory — I  am  nottp* 
ing  his  words — satisfactory  that  they  sign  as  representatives  of  tk 
Ukrainian  Republic. 

Mr.  Robins.  Moving  on  to  the  question  of  possible  economic  a- 
operation,  I  wish  to  speak  about  the  modifications  in  the  enforced 
of  certain  decrees  that  followed  the  Brest-Litovsk  ratification.  Ik 
fourth  all-Russian  Soviet  indicated  the  possibility  of  coopentioi 
with  the  soviet  government  on  a  purely  economic  and  nonrecopi- 
tion  basis. 

And  may  I  sav  to  the  .committee.  Senator,  that  the  soviet  was  new 
anxious  for  formal  recognition,  and  all  I  have  to  do  is  state  the  fidr 
of  their  position  to  give  you  the  reason  why.  They  were  leading  a 
international  socialist  revolutionary  movement,  a  definite  class  nr, 
a  definite  economic  materialistic,  class  revolutionary  force  movemat 
They  had  to  appeal  to  their  comrades,  as  they  called  them^  in  il 
other  lands.  The  moment  they  made  a  treaty  with  any  capitalistic 
country,  so-called,  whether  it  was  with  Germany  or  the  allies,  theyii 
a  sense  injured  their  position  and  weakened  the  appeal  of  their  sooil- 
istic  revolutionary  purpose  and  program.  They  could  have  btfi 
said  to  have  done  what  Kerensky  had  done  but  tney  had  denounced 
him  for  doing,  making  common  cause  with  unpatriotic  capitalist  gov- 
ernments. Trotsky's  position  was  a  sort  of  forlorn-hope  posito, 
or  hopeful,  if  you  will,  Horatio  on  the  bridge,  holding  out  against th 
world.  "  Here  we  are,  the  leaders  of  the  great  proletarian  retoh- 
tion,  and  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  imperialist  allies,  nott- 
ing  to  do  with  the  Germany  militarist  autocracy.  We  are  leadflf^ 
a  great  revolutionary  movement."  That  was  the  front  held  forth, 
•but  the  actual  necessities  of  their  economic  life  made  them  williaj 
to  make  real  concessions  to  America  to  get  what  was  necessary  in  a 
sense  for  their  economic  existence,  and  you  will  find  that  conflict  to* 
tween  front,  as  it  were,  and  facts,  at  many-points  in  the  situation. 

Now,  I  want  to  bring  out  one  or  two  other  things.    The  deem 
of  repudiation  was  not  passed  until  45  days,  or  something  like  tht! 
after  the  decree  had  been  introduced  in  the  soviet.    Tt  first  came  up 
for  passage  three  weeks  after  the  decrees  passed  on  the  7th  dijrf 
November.    I  regarded  the  passage  of  the  decree  of  repudiation  is  si 
complicating  the  situation,  so  violating  the  necessary  good  faith  !*• 
tween  nations,  that  it  was  of  great  moment  not  to  pass  that  decwM 
I  went  out  to  see  Trotsky  and  urged  on  him  that  the  decree  shod^j 
net  be  passed.    He  used  his  influence  in  the  all-Russian  soviet  execu- 
tive committee  to  prevent  the  decree  from  being  passed.    He  ths; 
went  to  Brest.    It  came  up  for  consideration  again  while  he  wastlwti 
It  is  one  of  the  well-known  tenets  of  the  Marxian  school — theiepH 
diation  cf  debts.     It  came  up  and  was  about  to  be  passed.    !•*] 
Lcnine,  and  it  did  not  pass  right  away,  but  somedays  afterwards  H 
saw  him  and  he  said,  "  The  decree  of  repudiation  is  going  to  u 
passed." 

Senator  Sterling.  Now,  Mr.  Robins,  just  to  make  it  plain  toi 
mind,  that  was  a  decree  of  repudiation  in  regard  to  what? 

Mr.  Robins.  The  national  debt.    He  said,  "Col.  Robins,  ywij 
that  the  allied  governments  will  help  the  soviet  government  apt 
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vers  at  all  points  ?  "  I  said, "  Yes,  that  has  always  been 
"  He  said,  "  What  you  say  to  me  indicates  that  I  have 
ly  hands,  when,  in  fact,  I  only  have  one.  Eour  of  the 
ik.  Those  blank  cards  represent  cooperation  of  the 
'iet  Russia.  All  I  have  is  the  one  card,  which  is  the 
volutionary  workers  and  peasants  of  Russia.  They  be- 
ormula  as  one  of  the  things  that  every  revolutionary 
lght  to  do.n    He  said,  "  We  are  going  to  pass  it"    I 

what  it  meant  against  economic  help  from  America, 
insistent.  He  finally  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  We  are 
ng  to  take  care  of  the  American  debt  and  the  English 
vill  not  take  care  of  the  French  debt."  "Why;  just 
rigger?"  He  replied,  "That  is  not  the  only  reason, 
tes  out  of  the  loan  of  the  French  bourgeois  bankers  to 

which  has  kept  that  autocracy  alive  30  years  longer 

have  lived  without  financial  support  from  France, 
really  asking  me  to  do  is  to  pay  back  the  money  loaned 
bourgeois  to  keep  the  cossack  whip  and  sword  over  our 
rears,  and  the  workmen  and  peasants  are  not  willing." 
-son.  Did  you  not  know  that  he  was  lying  then — was 

facts? 

I  did.    He  was  overstating. 

.SON.  Most  of  the  money  that  went  into  that  loan  was 
French  peasants,  and  not  of  the  bankers  and  higher 

I  rather  think,  sir,  that  a  large  proportion  of  that  had 
the  bankers,  in  the  first  instance,  and  placed  with  the 
vards,  and  it  had  become  a  sort  of  savings  of  the  peo- 
irgument  was  an  argument  that  ran  in  Russia. 
;hat  decree  was  passed  it  was  passed  under  the  circum- 
*d,  and  I  felt  that  we  could  always  get  around  that 
,  while  they  might  not  formally  repeal  it,  they  would 
to  really  pay  the  French  debt  from  the  great  resources 
lussia;  and  talking  with  some  of  the  members  of  the 
up  to  that,  and  they  said  that  they  felt  that  would  be 
re  was  economic  cooperation,  later  on. 
>ut  the  20th  of  March  I  think  it  was,  a  Mr.  McAllister, 
tional  Harvester  Co.,  the  head  of  their  enterprise  in 
lto  my  office  in  Moscow  where  I  was  then  working  with 
and  conducting  my  task  there  and  serving  the  country, 
communications  to  the  ambassador.  He  said,  "We  are 
s  at  our  factory  at  Lubertzsky."  I  said,  "  Have  you  a 
bertzsky?"  He  said,  "Of  course  we  have."  I  said, 
ing  anything  up  there? "  He  said,  "We  are  making 
achinery.  We  have  5,000  or  6,000  harvesting  machines 
have  3,000  more  ready  to  be  assembled  and  we  will  have 
>re  by  the  time  the  crop  is  ready."  "  Have  you  been 
usiness  since  the  Bolshevik  revolution?"  He  said, 
r  men  in  the  factory  have  done  better  than  they  did 
:y."  I  said,  "Why  are  you  not  happy,  then?"  He 
•e  extending  that  rule  to  the  office,  and  to  the  assem- 
aterials  and  to  distribution,  and  there  is  no  value  in  the 
?ontrol  of  those  things."    T  think  that  is  true.     I  think 
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that  is  what  has  happened  where  the  decree  has  been  carried  to  tk 
•  full  length. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  he  in  that  connection  speak  of  the  lojity 
of  the  workmen  and  the  good  treatment  they  had  been  accorded,  ail 
that  that  was  one  reason  why  the  factory  was  still  doing  business} 

Mr.  Bobins.  Yes;  and  I  said,  "  Now,  what  you  want  is  to  have  tk 
enforcement  of  this  decree  stopped?  That  is  what  you  want?  Y« 
want  to  be  given  a  reprieve  for  the  moment?  You  want  to  havetktf 
ultimatum  raised  or  the  time  extended  ?  "  He  said, i%  Yes."  I  wot 
to  Lenine  and  I  said,  "  Now,  there  is  a  capitalistic  enterprise,  u 
American  capitalistic  enterprise,  doing  business  in  Russia  for  tk 
purpose  of  making  money,  but  in  your  formula,  for  the  pwjw 
of  exploiting  Russia.  But  it  happens,  commissioner,  to  be  deuTeri^ 
the  goods,  to  be  manufacturing  a  product  of  prime  economic  ne» 
sity  for  an  agrarian  people — that  is,  agricultural  machinery.  Yov 
decree,  if  it  is  enforced  at  this  time,  will  wipe  out  that  orginiar 
tion.  So  far  as  I  am  advised,  the  International  Harvester  Co.  is  tit 
best  producing  organization  for  agricultural  machinery  in  the  wall 
They  have  the  best  brains  not  only  for  producing  but  also  form* 
keting,  I  hear.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  tiie  case  with  you.  You  law 
got  to  have  cooperation  from  America.  You  can  not  getatonflf|; 
space  in  any  vessel  in  an  American  port  and  you  can  not  get  a  doB* 
of  interim  credit  between  the  time  of  shipment  and  until  the  iw 
material  to  pay  for  it  comes  back.  You  can  not  get  a  ton  of  sj*t| 
in  any  American  ship  for  manufactured  material  if  it  can  besuco* 
fully  maintained  in  America  that  a  going  concern  making  a  prinwj 
product  for  the  economic  life  of  Russia  18  versts  from  Moscow  cu 
not  continue  to  produce  because  of  your  socialistic  decrees.  I  am  Ml 
going  to  argue.  I  will  simply  leave  it  to  your  own  judgment.*  lb 
fact  was,  a  representative  from  the  soviet  council  went  down  that 
and  conferred  with  the  representatives  of  the  harvester  company,  mi 
Mr.  McAllister  came  back  to  my  office  and  said  he  had  a  perfectly 


men  to  me,  and  I  brought  in  information  for  the  International  Hit- 
vester  Co.  and  turned  it  over  to  Mr.  Edgar  Bancroft,  who  met  me  tfj 
the  train  at  Chicago  on  my  way  to  Washington,  urging  cooperttka 
and  extension  of  credit  and  the  possibility  of  doing  business  uwkr 
the  Bolshevik  Russian  government  six  months  after  that  goven- 
ment  had  been  in  operation. 

I  wish  to  state  further  that  in  the  day's  work  there  were  ttfrj 
stant  modifications  of  these  decrees  that  showed  the  possibility* 
doing  work  with  the  soviet  government,  in  my  judgment.  One  f*j 
in  relation  to  the  nationalization  of  banks,  and  affected  the  NaT 
City  branch  banks  in  Russia.  In  each  one  of  these  instances  I 
with  the  responsible  managers  of  business  enterprises  and  in  morf 
stances  they  said  they  could  continue  to  do  business.  I  said  to  1 
Allister,  "  McAllister,  working  out  the  future  of  manufacturing 
Russia  is  possibly  the  biggest  job  left  on  the  map,  is  it  not,  fir 
manufacturer?  "  He  said  it  was.  I  said,  "  I  will  agree  with  yoa  ^ 
trying  to  run  a  factory  in  Bolshevik  Russia  is  a  hell  of  a  job,  if 
will  excuse  the  profanity,  but  is  it  not  the  job  that  we  have  to  ~- 
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ister.  suppose  you  left  Russia ;  in  six  weeks  who  would  be 
>ur  factory  ?  "  He  said  that  some  German  would ;  and  I 
ainly,  because  he  is  the  only  one  that  has  got  the  mind  and 
Id  mean  serving  the  German  economic  control  if  he  left.  I 
a  going  to  stay  on  and  meet  what  comes.  Won't  you  ?  "  I 
y  the  same  thing  to  Mr.  Stevens,  and  both  of  those  men 
it  mind  before  I  said  anything  about  it.  They  agreed  that 
his  possible  relationship  of  service  that  we  ought  to  carry 
Russian  situation, 
ove  to  another  question. 

vfE8.  Mr.  Robins,  may  I  interrupt  you  a  moment?  What 
)w  as  to  the  development  at  the  plant  of  the  International 
Co.  subsequent  to  this  conversation  that  you  refer  to  with 

ins.  Subsequent  to  the  conversation  ?  If  you  mean  imme- 
er  it  would  be  two  months — I  remained  in  Russia  for  some 
ubsequent  to  my  leaving  Russia  I  do  not  know  what  trans- 
3ft  Russia  in  May  and  Vladivostok  the  1st  of  June,  and  at 
they  were  in  agreement  with  the  general  position  I  haVe 

hes.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  contributions  that 

assessed  or  the  taxes  that  have  been  assessed  against  that 

i  that  time! 

ins.  Not  since  that  time. 

ue8.  You  are  not  familiar  with  that? 

ins.  No. 

Nelson.  Would  you  mind  giving  us  information  about  the 

icrees  that  this  government  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky  an- 

I  would  like  information  about  their  program  and  form 
nent. 
ins.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go  into  that  later,  if  I  may. 

the  formulas,  the  hard,  stark  Marxian  socialist  formulas, 
n  Russia?  Were  they  powerfyl?  I  make  the  statement 
Fere.  I  make  the  statement  that  I  found  more  men,  work- 
d  peasants,  who  said  over  those  formulas,  in  proportion  to 
e  in  general  affairs,  than  I  ever  found  of  one  culture  any- 
,  and  I  have  been  fairly  vigorous  and  out  in  the  open  all 
i,  and  know  this  particular  labor  and  economic  struggle 

well.  It  was,  I  think,  for  this  reason.  For  60  years  prior 
>lution  of  March  17  the  structure  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
•emained  practically  in  statu  quo  at  a  time  when  the  struc- 
the  other  governments,  even  of  China,  was  being  modified 
liberal  ana  tolerable  machinery  of  government.  The  Cos* 
and  the  Cossack  sword,  the  power  of  the  autocracy,  held  it 
static.    Little  efforts  of  educational  enterprises,  like  that 

on  his  estate,  for  peasants,  when  extended  in  any  impor- 
ion  were  denounced  as  revolutionary  and  the  leaders  were 
I  or  killed.  Little  economic  organizations  among  the  work- 
Donetz  coal  basin,  endeavoring  to  help  the  coal  miners  and 
lies,  were  denounced  as  revolutionary  and  their  leaders 
soned  or  killed.  Free  speech,  free  press,  right  of  petition, 
scussion  of  government  were  denounced  as  revolutionary 
iders  were  imprisoned  or  killed.    All  those  normal  streams 
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of  progressive  life  and  thought  that  would  have  move* 
tilized  the  Russian  social  system  were  dammed  up  an 
into  a  turgid  current,  into  subterranean  and  dangerous 
men  said  over  and  over  in  garrets  and  cellars,  in  ft 
Siberian  prisons,  "When  we  get  power,  we  will  pass  tl 
it  will  settle  that;  when  we  get  power,  we  will  pass  th 


it  will  settle  that;  when  we  get  power,  we  will  pass  this 
will  settle  the  other  thing,"  and  the  hard,  metallic  fori 
over  and  over  again  until  men  could  say  it  backwards 


ing  a  word.    Never  having  had  a  chance  to  try  this  ix 

against  the  outdoor  facts,  they  could  not  know  any  dii 

application  to  life.    Practical  men  all  know  that  there 

indoor  formula  devised  that  fits  outdoors,  that  wi 

up    and    require    modification    when    applied    to 

the  Russian  peasants  and  workingmen  did  not  kno 

had  a  chance  to  try  out  anything  m  practice.    There 

lieved  in  their  dogmas.    There  was  faith  in  the  whole 

culture.    Why  was  it  socialist!    It  was  socialist  bee 

pealed  to  the  collectivist  Slavic  mind.    I  do  not  want 

have  wisdom  that  I  do  not  possess.    I  am  not  wise  in 

but  I  do  know  certain  human  reactions  to  a  degree. 

peasant  moves  and  thinks  collectively ;  they  act  as  a  villa 

and  think  in  groups;  they  act  collectively;  cooperativ 

run  with  wonderful  ease  in  the  Russian  life.    They  an 

ualists;  they  have  not  the  sense  of  personal  responsibili 

tive  that  has  been  given  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  genius.    ' 

collectivism  made  the  socialist  formulas  and  methods  j 

materialist  antichurch  side  of  it  was  also  popular,  ant 

because  the  Russian  is  not  a  religious-minded  person, 

I  have  high  regard  for  religion;  I  believe  that  the  pe 

individual  control  and  social  sanction  that  lies  in  a  gen 

life  is  of  first  consequence  to  civilization,  and  I  believe  I 

emtio  institution  can  survive  without  it.    I  went  t< 

during  the  Kerensky  regime  I  tried  to  find  some  cei 

power,   some   center   of    religious    restraint   and   entl 

would  hold  this  wild  life,  with  the  bit  in  its  teeth, 

ious  institutions  of  the  land.    I  went  to  the  great  syb 

once  of  the  Greek  Church  at  Moscow,  and  I  met  tb 

of  the  Holy  Synod  and  other  leaders,  metropolitans, 

and  I  avow  this  testimony,  and  the  Senators  can  fii 

wish,   that  I   have  worked   steadily   with  the   religio 

Ibis  country,  have  done  such  work  as  John  R.  Mott 

otherwise  been  done  in  the  universities  of  this  country, 

religious  sanction,  and  I  bear  this  testimony  with  r 

Itussian  experience,  that  I  never  found  anybody  there 

that  the  church  in  Russia  could  exercise  moral  restrai 

power,  either  inside  or  outside  of  the  church.    It  had  ! 

absolutely.    It  had  become  associated  in  the  revolutions: 

i  n  the  minds  of  peasants  and  workingmen,  as  a  class  insf 

instance,  here  is  a  peasant  walking  under  the  most  holy  gateU"        ^  . 

Kremlin  with  me.    He  takes  off  his  hat.   Another  crosses  bimrf        ^ 

kisses  an  ikon.    I  say  to  them,  "  You  are  religious?  "   "Yes."  ,  dm 

Iwlieve  in  God  and  in  Jesus  Ghristt"    "Yea?'    "Yoabeneni         3h. 
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"  "  No !  "  The  church  has  been  the  spy  system  of  autocracy 
years.  It  was  that  resentment  against  the  organized  church 
le  them  accept,  as  it  were,  the  materialistic  philosophy.    Why 

philosophy  have  power  in  the  villages?  Nine  per  cent  of 
sian  people  are  city  proletariat,  and  are  educated  in  the 
s  of  revolutionary  socialism.    They  are  in  the  cities.    Forty 

of  that  9  per  cent  goes  back  twice  a  year  to  the  villages,  at 
j  time  and  harvest  time.  They  are  the  persons  who  have  been 
ho  have  had  experience.  They  go  back  to  the  village  and 
ige  people  gather  around  them  and  they  hear  their  talk,  and 
Ik  is  of  the  revolution,  of  the  good  time  that  is  coming. 
Ik  is  in  the  terms  of  the  formula  of  social  revolution.  For 
son  there  was  this  widespread  agreement  in  the  formulas 

through  Russian  life.  These  revolutionary  formulas  had  a 
rer  and  a  tremendous  significance  at  this  hour  of  Russian 
1.  These  formulas  had  been  talked  and  cultivated  and 
n  Russia  by  people  of  the  better  classes,  even  by  many  who 
our  of  their  realization  repudiated  them.  Madame  Bresh- 
a,  great  old  spirit  that  she  was,  for  40  years  in  the  villages 
cities  said  to  the  peasants,  "  The  land  is  yours ;  you  should 
rent  to  the  landlords  and  barons  " ;  said  to  the  workingmen, 
ctories  are  yours ;  your  labor  produces  all.  You  should  con- 
mills  and  mines."  She  had  distributed  thousands  of  copies 
communist  manifesto  and  Karl  Marx's  Das  Kapital,  and 
e  hour  came  and  the  masses  demanded  the  fulfillment  of 
irises,  she,  trying  to  exercise  restraint,  bravely  and  heroically 
sr  entire  leadership  and  capital  in  trying  to  restrain  the 
on  of  the  very  things  that  she  had  led  the  peasants  to  de- 
And  that  explains  why  this  social  revolutionary  group  and 
y  were  absolutely  bereft  of  power  and  leadership.  This  old 
was  the  greatest  figure  in  Russia,  and  she  could  have  corn- 
more  soldiers  when  I  went  there  than  any  other  one  person, 
lost  her  influence  because  she  constantly  refused  to  recognize 
mds  that  she  had  taught  the  peasants  and  workers  to  make, 
tine  thing  was  manifest  among  certain  representatives  of  the 
n  Government  in  Russia.  For  years  I  have  been  in  the  open 
socialist  doctrines,  and  certain  men  said  that  I  did  not  have 
nee  enough  to  be  a  socialist,  which  may  be  true,  but  I  had 
te  of  these  men  to  whom  I  refer  down  in  Washington  Square, 
wich  Village,  in  New  York,  sitting  with  other  high  brows  and 
i,  telling  the  wonderful  gospel  of  Karl  Marx;  the  class  strug- 
.  that  is  the  real  principle  of  the  whole  social  process;  the 
b  interpretation  or  history,  the  iron  law  of  wages,  the  law  of 
ting  returns;  that  that  is  the  whole  thing  in  social  progress. 

that  in  comfort  and  in  ease  in  Washington  Square;  but 
sponsibly  engaged  by  the  American  Government  in  trying 
ct  American  interests,  national  interests,  if  you  will,  allied 
^  if  you  will,  when  these  formulas  came  down  the  Nevski 
>rm  of  bearded,  red-blooded  peasants  and  workingmen  with 
xl  guns  and  said,  "  This  thing  that  you  taught  we  are  going 
id  we  will,  push  out  of  the  way  your  Kerensky  government 
the  others,"  then  these  gentlemen  threw  up  their  hands  and 
>h,  my  God;  that  is  not  socialism;  that;  is  German  agents, 

23—19 B2 


ed  for  the  control  of  government  to  be  in  the  soviet — of  all 
le  Soviets.  There  were  other  decrees  of  similar  character, 
e  all  accessible,  and  to  go  into  a  detailed  statement  about 
take  so  very  much  time  that  I  thought  that  probably  that . 
i  covered  in  previous  discussions  before  this  committee,  but 
n  to  it  again,  if  the  Senator  has  any  questions  that  he  de- 

ggest,  Senator  Overman,  with  a  kindly,  well-intentioned, 
government,  like  our  Government,  wanting  really  to 
ia,  seeking  really  to  have  her  better  her  condition  and 
:he  people  everywhere,  why  it  is  that  we  failed  to  connect 
sia  story  ?  And  may  I  suggest  to  the  committee  that  you 
rcral  lines  of  intelligence  that  will  give  you  leading  in  the 
ill  now  discuss?  One  of  them  is  the  mission  sent  to  Russia 
>n.  Elihu  Root  at  its  head.  I  regard  Mr.  Root  as  the  ablest 
^national  questions  in  America.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
chosen  a  man  who  by  intent  and  past  experience  and  in- 
'haracter  was  more  calculated  to  serve  wisely  America  in 
on;  but  I  relate  simply  the  fact  of  the  reaction  to  his 
it  as  I  found  it  there.  You  may  know  that  he  had  at- 
>ne  time  in  this  country  a  very  important  public  person, 
,y  know  that  as  a  result  of  that  attack  editorials,  the  most . 
>ssible  of  their  kind,  had  been  published  for  successive 
mpanied  by  cartoons,  speaking  of  Mr.  Root  as  the  jackal 
,  as  the  watchdog  of  Wall  Street,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
een  run  in  the  public  press.  Probably  the  German  agents. 
,  immediately  upon  his  appointment,  gathered  these  up 
?ni  over,  and  they  appeared  in  pamphlets  in  Russia,  trans- 
iussian,  with  the  cartoons  and  the  words  changed  to  Rus- 
ms,  so  that  even  friendly  papers  said,  "  How  is  it  possible 
eat  democratic  President  should  send  over  to  Russia  to 
the  world  safe  for  democracy — to  revolutionary  Russia — 
o  has  spent  most  of  his  time,  according  to  what  we  hear,  in 
ake  America  safe  for  plutocracy?  "  I  think  it  was  thor- 
ust  and  unfair,  but  none  the  less  it  was  a  real  situation,; 
charged  on  the  basis  of  that  propaganda  that  Mr.  Root 
:>r  the  purpose  of  getting  Russia  for  Wall  Street,  for  this,, 
le  other  special  capitalist  interest,  just  as  it  was  charged* 
and  with  just  as  little  truth. 

re  was  another  fact  of  importance.    There  returned  to 
ediately  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  great  numbers  : 
;  frdm  America,  immigrants,  both  Gentile  and  Jew,  and 
»nted  two  classes.    They  represented  genuine:,  honest  men, , 
t  America  at  America's  worst — and  America's  worst*  whw. 
st  and  frank  with  ourselves,  is  evil.    I  know  and  vpu  kn<*W; 
ve  spent  some  of  my  time  trying  to  help  iron  these  evil*, 
w  that  97  per  cent,  or  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  America  *s 
true  and  competent  and  will  ultimately  take  cars  of  all 
ut  there  were  and  are  bad  spots,    Men  came  back  to  Russia  * 
of  the  steel  mills  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  of  the  12-hour- ■' 
of  the  24-hour  shifts  every  two  weeks,  spoke  of  the  seven-  ■ 

roke  of  those  things  of  the  nonunion  coal  mines  of  West  s 
the  tenement  sweatshops,  of  the  political  system  of  our; 
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great  cities,  and  the  political  police  court  with  its  corruption;  inter- 
preted America  as  being  a  capitalist's  heaven  and  the  workman's  helL 
That  was  perfectly  false,  but  it  carried  influence,  because  those  men 
spoke  the  language,  and  they  came  back  with  that  interpretation;  and 
man  after  man,  when  I  was  fighting  against  the  rise  of  Bolshevism, 
said,  u  We  do  not  care  for  your  democracy;  we  do  not  want  political 
democracy ;  we  are  going  to  have  a  real  economic  revolution ;  we  did 
not  depose  our  Czar  to  get  20  czars;  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  czir 
of  oil,  a  czar  of  coal,  a  czar  of  the  railroads."  You  know  the  stuff; 
we  are  familiar  with  it.  It  was  that  playing  upon  the  situation  that 
made  the  Russian  revolutionary  movement  go  from  a  democratic  en- 
terprise onto  a  fundamental  economic  socialist  revolutionary  plane, 
if  I  know  anything  about  it.  To  this  group  were  added  the  agitators 
who  were  the  paid  agents  of  Germany  or  the  doctrinaire  socialists  of 
the  destructive  groups,  such  as  the  I.  W.  W. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  influences  that  ought  to  be  in  our 
minds  if  we  are  to  know  and  understand  the  play  in  Russia.    I  have 
spoken  of  the  7  per  cent,  sincere,  honest,  and  interested — selfishly  in 
some  instances.    But  that  7  per  cent  had  all  the  contact  in  the  foreign 
capitals,  all  the  contact  with  the  normal  lines  of  ambassadorial  and 
mission  life,  for  they  were  the  only  people  you  needed  to  know  in  the 
old  regime.    They  had  the  language  and  the  contact,  they  were  the 
people  that  furnished  us  with  ideas;  and  then,  second,  after  the  decree 
of  repudiation,  there  was  the  perfectly  understandable  position  of 
France  in  Russia.    It  was  summed  up  at  one  time  by  a  representative 
of  France  there  in  a  discussion  with  me,  when  the  question  of  inter 
vention  was  in  point.    I  said  to  myself:  "It  seems  to  me  that  inter 
vention  is  a  mistake  and  will  ruin  our  interests  here,  and  it  will  tun 
European  Russian  people  and  resources  over  to  Germany  and  mala 
European  Russia  a  German  province,  and  I  am  against  it  for  the  time 
being.     But,  I  said  to  myself,  *'  Suppose  I  am  wrong."    I  sought  a  con 
ference  with  this  French  representative  to  whom  I  referrea,  and  to 
said  this  to  me  when  we  put  the  map  on  the  table  and  discussed  in- 
tervention.   Have  you  done  that?    It  is  800  miles  across  Manchnrii 
until  you  get  to  Siberia.    There  are  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railroad tk 
Upper  Amur  Railroad,  and  the  Amur  River,  three  lines  of  commnn/' 
cation  to  control,  650  miles  to  Lake  Baikal,  with  the  road  around 
precipitous  mountain  cliffs  on  either  side,  with  32  tunnels  alrw^J 
mined;  then  4,000  miles  across  Siberia  with  one  line  of  railroaA<V* 
on  both  flanks,  and  800  miles  across  the  Urals  to  the  Europe^  ^ 
sian  front,  before  you  will  divert  a  single  German  from  the  ***** 
front.    This  French  representative  said  to  me,  "  I  knotf  it  is  x^^" 
tical,  but  it  must  be  attempted."    Then  I  said,  "Why  not  get.   W&* 
raw  material  and  handle  this  economic  situation  here  and.     ^u^ 
war  on  the  western  front?  "    Then  this  gentleman  said, "  Wl*_  *tl5jLj 
us  if  the  allies  win  the  war,  and  France  loses  the  savings  of  a-     bo d<1 
years? "    That  was  the  heart  of  the  French  position  in  th&    ^l? 
situation.     There   was   the   third   line   of   influence.     It   ««?  r? 
There  came  a  time  when  the  Bolsheviki  were  organizing  ^^n^J| 
Turkestan  and  distributing  documents  carrying  the  general  P*°Pj 
turns  of  no  annexations,  no  indemnities,  and  self-determin*™    Ar».« 
nationalities.   Mr.  Lockhart  came  to  me  one  day  with  a  cablegram^  JT. 
the  British  foreign  office  and  said,  "Here  is  more  troubfe * mW^^ 


V' 
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-  the  cablegram  was  to  this  effect, "  We  are  advised  of  the  organization 

-  of  aoviets  in  Turkestan.    It  is  only  a  short  distance  across  Afghan- 

-  istan  to  India,  and  if  the  Mahometans  in  Turkestan  begin  to  discuss 

-  self-determination  it  will  be  only  a  short  time  until  the  Mahometans 
in  India  will  begin  to  discuss  self-determination,  and  it  may  greatly 
complicate  the  situation  for  the  British  Empire.9'     There  were 

-  genuine  complications  of  this  character,  movements  for  certain  pur- 

-  poses  in  certain  positions  at  certain  points  in  the  play.  We  have  now 
in  front  of  us  the  general  situation. 

May  I  now  speak  of  the  reason  why  I  hold  the  judgment,  as  I  do 
hold  it  unhesitatingly,  that  Lenine  and  Trotzky  were  not  conscious 

-  German  agents?    I  started  to  work  with  them  and  dealt  at  all  points 
■   on  the  basis  of  uncertainty,  question,  suspicion,  but  delivery  of  each 

-  specific  situation  and  task.  One  of  the  persons  whom  I  came  in  con- 
tact with  first  was  Zalkind,  assistant  commissioner  of  foreign  affairs 
in  the  soviet  government.  When  Trotzky  went  to  Brest-Litovsk,  all  of 
the  affairs  that  I  had  to  deal  with  the  soviet  government  about  had  to 

.  piss  through  Zalkind.  I  early  became  convinced  that  he  was  either  a 
_  German  agent  or  certainly  a  vigorous  enemy  of  the  allied  cause.  I 
waited  for  some  real  situation.  I  did  not  know  whether  he  suited 
Lenine  or  not.  If  I  had  found  he  had  suited  him  I  would  have  simply 
gone  on  with  that  much  more  of  the  facts  in  front  of  me,  but  I  wanted 
to  know.    I  did  not  go  to  Lenine  and  say,  u  I  am  suspicious  of  your 

-  assistant  commissioner  of  foreign  affairs.     I  think  he  is  a  bad  fellow. 

-  I  think  he  is  a  German  agent."  I  waited  for  a  situation  of  definite 
fact.    The  situation  came.     T.  was  called  to  the  American  Embassy  one 

•    day  and  shown  a  letter  transmitted  by  Zalkind  in  the  absence  of 
Trotsky,  as  acting  commissioner  of  foreign  affairs,  in  the  briefest 
form  transmitting  a  bitter,  virulent  resolution  of  an  anarchist  group, 
denouncing  the  American  ambassador  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment— a  clearly  unfriendly  act.    I  asked  the  ambassador  to  let  me 
have  that  material.    It  was  taken  and  laid  on  Leninc's  desk.    Trotskv 
wis  away.    He  was  asked,  "  Commissioner,  is  that  what  you  want  ? 
Does  that  meet  with  your  approval ?    Here  is  an  open,  definite,  direct 
insult  to  the  American  ambassador  and  the  American  Government  by 
the  responsible  minister  of  your  foreign  office."     He  looked  it  over 
and  said, "  That  must  be  a  provocative  ";  in  other  words,  an  effort  to 
provoke  trouble  by  false  statements  and  acts,  that  was  always  present 
tn  the  Russian  situation — provocation  of  one  thing  and  another.    You 
hear    it  constantly  and  see  it  again  and  again.     He  was  answered, 
*I  do  not  think  so.     I  know  Zalkind's  signature.    I  think  it  is  gen- 
uine,  Commissioner.     Would  you  mind  calling  him  up  on  the  tele- 
phone?"   He  called  him  up  on  the  telephone  and  Zalkind  admitted 
the   transaction,  and  the  commissioner  then  and  there  told  Zalkind 

-Jria-ke  a  formal  apology  to  the  American  ambassador. 
*  v^as  pleased.  Two  hours  afterwards  I  called  up  the  American 
^""^^Sbv  to  find  out  whether  the  apology  had  come  over  there,  and 
^J?  ^nbaasador  said,  "No;  there  was  not  any  apology.  On  the 
^^JJ^ary,  a  representative  came  here  from  the  foreign  office  of  the 
7?^*  government  and  said  that  there  was  to  be  a  demonstration  of 
^?^hi8t»  in  front  of  the  embassy  to-night,  and  that  the  government 
going  to  protect  us;  had  ample  power  to  protect  us ;  was  going  to 
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>  take  the  automobile  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Petrograd  soviet  and 
lere  get  a  test  of  the  matter. 

We  started,  but  when  my  chauffeur  started  to  drive  down  a  cer- 
lin  direction  toward  the  soviet  office  they  pushed  a  couple  of  suns 
gainst  him  and  started  him  the  other  way.  I  then  said,  "  Well,  we 
ill  leave  this  situation  and  make  another  move  at  it."    I  did  not  want 

>  go  to  the  anarchist  headquarters  in  the  automobile,  even  if  the 
utomobile  went,  and  thev  said  I  could  not  get  out  of  the  car ;  but 
e  opened  the  door,  my  chauffeur  stopped  the  car,  and  I  stepped  off 
le  car,  and  they  did  not  shoot  us,  but  the  man  who  was  on  the 
inning  board  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  Sprechen  sie  Deutsch  ?  "  I 
tid,  "  No ;  I  speak  English." 

The  car  was  taken  to  the  headquarters  of  the  anarchists.  I  went 
lat  afternoon  to  the  foreign  minister,  Tchitcherin,  and  made  a 
mple  statement  of  the  facts.  I  said,  "  I  know  this  is  a  rough  game, 
id  this  is  probably  just  done  for  my  comfort  to  make  me  quit  the 
lay,  but  I  want  that  automobile,  and  I  want  a  show  of  definite 
Dwer  in  the  situation.    There  are  those  who  say  that  the  power 

over  there  at  9  Duvorskaya  and  those  who  say  that  the  power  is 
l  the  Kremlin.    I  have  been  saying  it  is  in  the  Kremlin,  and  I  want 

>  know  where  the  power  is." 

I  was  promised  my  automobile  that  afternoon.  The  afternoon 
one,  but  not  the  automobile.  I  went  to  see  Derjinski,  of  the  com- 
mittee on  counter  revolution  and  sabotage.  He  said,  "  I  will  get 
^ur  automobile."  Later  on  he  called  up  and  said  that  he  could  not 
et  it  until  the  next  day.  There  seemed  to  be  backing  and  filling, 
went  to  see  Trotsky  and  talked  with  Trotsky  about  it.  I  went  to 
ae  Lenine  and  talked  to  Lenine  about  it.  I  said,  "  Now,  I  do  not 
;ive  two  raps  about  the  automobile,  but  I  want  to  know  where  the 
K>wer  is  in  Moscow.  I  have  said  it  was  in  your  hands.  If  it  is  over 
lere  with  the  anarchists.  I  know  where  that  leads  back  to.  It  leads 
>ack  to  German  control,  and  I  am  going  to  know." 
Finally  Trotsky  asked  me  to  come  down  to  his  headquarters,  and 
went  down,  and  he  said,  "  The  real  situation  about  this  anarchist 
usiness  is  as  follows:  The  Central  Anarchist  Club  was  organized 
i  -March,  1917,  under  Kerensky's  government.  Kerensky  and  the 
d  Duma  never  dared  to  attack  them,  because  they  participated  in 
Icing  over  the  power  from  the  Czar.  They  have  grown  stronger. 
*ey  helped  us — the  Bolsheviks — in  our  hour  of  revolution,  and  there 
i  members  of  the  Petrograd  soviet  who  are  tender  on  this  anarchist 
nation;  I  agree  with  you  that  they  are  a  menace:  I  agree  with 
ii  that  they  are  thieves  and  robbers;  I  agree  with  you  that  they 
*"«  got  German  money ;  but  we  are  holding  elections  this  week  out 
fcfce  various  factories,  and  the  mensheviks  and  others  have  charged 
^vvith  being  brutal  and  with  ruling  with  the  bayonet  all  the  time, 
^  we  do  not  want  to  meet  this  situation  with  force  until  after  the 
prions." 

*Vell,  quite  frankly,  I  understood  that  argument.  It  was  very 
***nal  to  me.  I  have  seen  other  things  set  aside  until  elections  are 
gfr.    [Laughter.] 

^enator  Nelson.  You  have  seen  that  in  this  country,  have  you  not? 
*^tr.  Robins.  Even  in  this  country,  Senator;  and  I  said  to  him, 
Well,  I  do  not  care  about  a  few  days,  but  I  want  a  definite  express- 
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ands  of  marauders,  demobilized  soldiers  with  rifles,  robbers, 
ss  are  running  all  up  and  down  over  Siberia,  confiscating 
y  in  sight?  "  "  No,"  I  said ;  u  I  not  only  do  not  know  it,  but 
believe  it."  "  Well,"  they  said,  "  don't  you  know  that  the 
r  prisoners  are  going  to  take  control  of  the  Siberian  Rail- 
r  the  soviet?  "  I  said :  "  On  the  contrary,  the  investigation 
Japt.  Hicks,  of  the  British  mission,  and  Capt.  Webster,  of 
can  Red  Cross,  exposed  that  false  statement  thoroughly." 
that  report  here.  Let  me  advert  to  it  a  moment.  Some 
or  to  this  time  there  had  been  coming  out  constantly  a 
atement  about  armed  war  prisoners  in  Siberia  planning  to 
?rans-Siberian  Railway  and  stores  for  the  central  powers* 
>elieve  it,  gentlemen.  1  did  not  believe  that  any  people  who 
ly  won  their  own  soil  by  giving  their  own  blood  for  it  were 
iurn  it  over  to  some  foreign  force  to  take  it  away  from 
I  said :  u  If  it  is  so,  it  is  so.  What  I  believe  is  of  no  conse- 
and  I  called,  of  my  mission,  William  B.  Webster,  and  said 
You  have  never  been  in  sympathy  with  the  cooperation 
1 1  have  been  working  with  the  soviet.  You  have  the  con- 
the  American  Embassy,  through  your  splendid  work  in 
war  prisoners  for  a  year  prior  to  your  coming  into  our 
Siberia.  You  know  the  Sioerian  game.  I  am  giving  you 
I  money  and  resources  to  send  you  to  Siberia  to  investigate 
lers.  I  wafit  you  to  find  the  tacts.  If  there  are  so  many 
r  prisoners,  in  numbers  that  are  dangerous  to  the  allied 
i  say  so,  and  I  will  back  you  through  the  piece.  Come 
with  chat,  come  back  here  with  mere  talk,  and  make  a  report 
not  rest  on  fact,  and  I  will  follow  you  to  the  end  of  the 
^position.  Now,"  I  said,  "  go  to  it."  " 
to  Lockhart,  and  I  said,  Lockhart,  I  had  a  talk  with 
his  afternoon,  and  said  to  him  that  there  was  continual 
►ut  this  armed  war  prisoner  business  in  Siberia,  and  if  it 
I  thing  I  was  going  to  know  it;  and  he  laughed  and  said, 
you  want? '  I  said, '  I  want  to  send  men  into  Siberia,  and 
u  to  give  them  the  frank  and  power  of  the  soviet  and  I 
lvestigate  that  situation.'"  He  gave  a  special  train  and 
power  to  those  men,  Capts.  Webster  and  Hicks.  I  said  to 
"  I  want  you  to  send  Capt.  Hicks,  because  Capt.  Hicks  is 
man  on  your  staff,  anti-Bolshevik,  was  wounded  on  the 
ont,  and  will  probably  find  the  facts.  He  is  a  trained 
lan,"  as  Mr.  Webster  was  not. 

wo  men  went.    They  spent  six  weeks  from  Ekaterinburg 

They  made  their  report.    Their  report  is  here.    I  file  it 

committee.     On  that  report  I  was  satisfied  of  the  actual 

in  Siberia.    When  I  started  out  I  said  to  Lenine,  "  Com- 

I  am  going  out  bv  Siberia.     There  are  a  great  many 

Soviets.    I  should  like  to  have  a  letter  from  you,  saying 

to  be  given  free  passage  and  protection  everywhere."    He 

;  letter.    I  have  it.    I  went  6,000  miles  across  Russia,  the 

itiguous  territory  recognizing  one  authority  in  this  world. 

d  15  provincial  soviet  jurisdictions.    At  the  first  impor- 

at  every  new^  jurisdiction  the  train  was  met  by  a  platoon 

i  and  a  commissar  of  the  local  or  provincial  soviet.    They 
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inspected  the  train;  they  confiscated  what  they  said  was  contraband, 
and  arrested  what  they  said  was  counter-revolution. 

I  had  this  letter  of  Lenine,  this  autograph  letter  with  the  seal 
of  the  council  of  the  people's  commissars.  In  every  instance  I 
met  this  group  of  inspecting  officers  at  the  platform.  I  said :  "Who 
is  your  commissar?  Will  you  come  in  and  sit  with  me  a  moment! 
Then,  if  you  want  to  inspect  this  car,  all  right."  I  had  seven 
persons  on  that  car.  I  had  more  papers  than  had  been  brought 
out  from  Russia  since  the  revolution  up  to  that  time.  I  had  cer- 
tain documents  for  the  American  Government  under  seal.  I  hid 
•certain  documents  for  other  governments  under  seal.  I  had  five  rifles 
and  150  rounds  of  ammunition,  given  to  me,  put  in  the  car  when  I 
sent  the  car  to  Jassy,  in  Roumania,  as  I  told  you  before  luncheon,  one 
of  the  32  cars  sent  down  there  in  the  first  instance,  when  things  were 
very  stormy.  They  were  still  with  the  car.  They  permitted  me  to 
violate  the  decree  against  carrying  arms ;  they  permitted  me  to  move 
my  car  from  one  train  to  another ;  they  permitted  me  to  violate  the 
decree  about  food ;  they  permitted  me  to  do  the  things  necessary  to 
get  out  in  the  speediest  possible  fashion.  I  crossed  the  6,000  miles,  and 
I  was  never  inspected  a  single  time.  In  every  instance,  when  the 
commissar  came  to  the  train  Lenine's  letter  was  sufficient.  Even 
at  Khabarovsk,  which  is  4,500  miles  awTay  from  the  farthest  range 
of  the  Red  Guards  from  Moscow  or  Petrograd  up  to  that  time- 
when  I  got  to  Khabarovsk,  which  is  away  up  on  the  upper  Amur, 
as  you  will  see  when  looking  at  it  on  the  map — they  read  this 
letter  and  gave  to  me  the  right  to  inspect  the  fleet  of  the  Bolshevik 
power  on  the  Amur  River  and  other  particular  courtesies,  based  sim- 
ply on  the  letter  of  Nicolai  Lenine.  Not  a  shot  was  fired.  I  did  not 
fire  a  shot  nor  hear  one  fired.  I  did  not  hear  any  question  of  the 
soviet  power  during  the  6,000  miles,  and  I  passed  on  that  6,000-mile 
journey  in  soviet  Russia  in  only  a  few  hours  longer  time  than  was 
necessary  under  the  old  regime. 

Under  those  circumstances  the  unity  and  control  of  soviet  Russia 
over  Siberia  as  well  as  European  Russia  and  central  Russia  at  that 
time  was  definite.  It  was  subsequent  to  that  time,  Senators,  that  the 
Czecho-Slovak  movement  began,  when  Siberia  was  taken  finally  from 
soviet  control,  or  taken  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  from  soviet  control- 

Is  there  a  menace  in  Russian  Bolshevism?  A  fundamental  menace, 
gentlemen,  in  my  judgment;  a  menace  so  much  more  far-reaching, 
going  so  much  deeper,  than  has  sometimes  been  suggested  by  its  bitter- 
est opponents,  that  I  think  it  well  that  we  should  take  hiffh  ground 
and  really  know  the  thing  we  deal  with.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race  there  has  been  a  definite  economic  revo- 
lution, an  attempt  to  realize  the  stock  formulas  of  Marx  in  a  socialist, 
economic  materialist,  class  control  by  force. 

Senator  Overman.  Right  there,  I  should  like  to  hear  you  expnss 
yourself  as  to  what  ground  we  should  take  if  it  is  a  menace  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  will,  sir. 

I  regard  the  soviet  program  as  economically  impossible  and  morally 
wrong.  I  regard  it  as  carrying  class,  materialist,  force  formulas^;' 
yond  the  range  of  theory,  to  where  those  formulas  produce  class  teiwrj 
and  economic  ruin.    I  think  we  had  in  Russia  the  most  extraordinU] 
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laboratory  revelation,  if  it  had  been  left  to  work  itself  out,  of  the 
failure  and  the  wrong  of  the  Marxian  program,  that  was  humanly 
possible. 

Nicolai  Lenine,  sitting  in  the  Kremlin,  said  to  me,  "  The  Russian 
revolution  will  probably  fail.  We  have  not  developed  far  enough 
in  the  capitalist  stage,  we  are  too  primitive,  to  realize  the  socialist 
state;  but  we  will  keep  the  flame  of  tne  revolution  alive  in  Russia  until 
it  breaks  in  Europe.  It  will  break  first  in  Bulgaria,  and  the  Bul- 
garians will  cease  fighting.  It  will  break  next  in  Austria,  and  the 
Austrians  will  cease  fighting.  When  you  hear  that  the  workmen's, 
soldiers',  and  peasants'  soviet  is  in  command  of  Berlin,  remember  that 
the  little  man  in  the  Kremlin  told  you  that  a  proletarian  world  revo- 
lution was  born." 

He  said  that  to  me  in  April  of  1018.  He  said  to  me,  "  We  chal- 
lenge the  world."  1  said,  "Ves?  "  He  said,  u  Soviet  Russia,  and  the 
control  of  the  producers,  challenges  every  social  control  of  middle- 
class,  bourgeois,  political  democracy  as  well  as  autocracy,  and  will 
bring  them  all  into  judgment."  %4Well,"  I  said,  "some  contract!  " 
He  saidx"  You  think  that  America  is  immune."  I  said,  u  Yes;  I  do." 
He  said,  "  Your  Government  is  entirely  corrupt,  Col.  Robins."  I 
said,  "  Commissioner,  I  am  sorry,  but  you  are  mistaken.  I  know  the 
corruptions  in  my  country,  but  I  also  know  district  after  district 
where  the  free  citizens,  after  discussion,  elect  the  men  they  choose  to 
elect,  and  they  are  their  honest  representatives."  fc'Oh,"  he  said,  "I 
do  not  mean  grafting.  You  mistake  me.  I  mean  that  your  Govern- 
ment lacks  integrity.  Your  political  social  control  of  politics  lacks 
integrity."  Now,  if  you  get  lost  here,  I  am  glad,  because  I  got  lost. 
I  am  not  wise  when  they  get  into  these  realms.  I  want  to  get  down 
to  the  ground  again.  I  got  out  where  I  was  beyond  my  depth,  but  I 
wantea  to  get  before  you  what  was  in  his  mind.  He  said,  "  You  are 
electing  men  to  your  Congress  and  your  Senate  in  America  now  on 
large,  expansive  ideas  of  Democrat  and  Republican,  but  that  is  not 
what  they  are  elected  on.  They  are  elected  on  hidden  economic  in- 
terests."   I  said,  "  That  is  not  true."    He  said,  "  It  is  true." 

Senator  Overman.  Was  that  Trotzky  talking  now? 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir;  this  is  Lenine.  He  said,  "It  is  not  gcnuine.M 
He  said,  "  If  you  were  going  to  have  the  proper  representation  from 
Pennsylvania,  you  ought  to  have  the  producers7  representation.  In- 
stead of  having  a  lawyer  who  will  really  serve  Mr.  Gary  or  Mr. 
Schwab  or  some  other  interest,  you  ought  to  have  Mr.  Gary  and  Mr. 
Schwab  in  the  Senate.  They  are  the  producers  of  steel.  You  ought 
to  have  the  producers  of  transportation  and  the  producers  or  coal 
representing  you."  He  said,  "  That  is  what  we  are  doing.  They  libel 
is  by  saying  we  are  only  putting  workmen  in  the  soviet."  He  said, 
■*  You  know  so  and  so,"  naming  a  certain  engineer  from  the  Donetz 
joal  basin.  "  We  are  putting  in  the  producers,  but  we  are  not  put- 
ting in  the.  parasites.  We  are  not  putting  in  anybody  who  simply 
awns  stock,  and  simply  has  ownership.  We  are  putting  in  the  pro- 
ducers. We-  are  going  to  challenge  the  world  with  a  producers'  re- 
public. The  Donetz  coal  basin  will  be  represented  by  producers  of 
coal;  the  railroad  system  of  Russia  will  be  represented  by  producers 
of  transportation:  the  postal  telegraph  by  producers  of  that  com- 
munication, and  so  on  through."     Tie  said,  "We  challenge  every 
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political  society  to-day  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  the  French 
revolution  challenged  every  political  society  of  its  time.  It  was  the 
bourgeois,  capitalist,  middle-class  control  against  the  old  feudal  sys- 
tem, which  was  moribund  and  worn  out.  The  French  Revolution 
was  overwhelmed,  but  it  destroyed  every  feudalism  in  Europe.  We 
may  be  overwhelmed,  but  we  Will  destroy  every  moribund  political 
social  control  in  the  world." 

Now,  Senators,  there  is  the  genuine  thing.    If  you  get  the  menace 
of  your  Russian  revolution  on  the  basis  of  German  agents,  theft  and 
murder,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  get  a  Wholly  unsound  view  of 
the  actual  scope  and  power  and  menace  that  there  is  in  it.    I  believe 
that  its  decree  of  workmen's  control  will  destroy  production  in  Rus- 
sia.   1  believe  that  its  class  theory  makes  in  the  end  for  the  class  ter- 
ror and  the  destruction  of  life  and  people  without  regard  to  right. 
I  believe  that  its  materialist  program  challenges  the  Christian  con- 
science of  the  world ;  and  I  believe  that  when  we  understand  what  it 
is,  when  we  know  the  facts  behind  it,  when  we  do  not  libel  it  nor 
slander  it  or  do  not  lose  our  heads  and  become  its  advocates  and 
defenders,  and  really  know  what  the  thing  is,  and  then  move  for- 
w  ard  to  it,  then  we  will  serve  our  country  and  our  time.    I  believe  in 
political  democracy.    I  believe  in  the  Christian  conscience.    I  believe 
they  are  challenged  as  they  have  not  been  challenged  in  the  past 
periods  of  the  world's  history,  and  I  believe  that  America  alone  can 
meet  that  challenge  to  the  nations  of  the  world.    I  believe  it,  sir, be- 
cause class  control  and  the  betrayal  of  great  sanctions  by  class  domi- 
nation  has  broken  the  credit  of  every  other  nation  in  the  world. 

The  war  is  over  and  we  can  now  speak  some  truth  that  we  could  not 
before  have  spoken.  I  have  not  spoken  before  on  this  situation.  The 
power  of  the  German  militaristic  autocracy  is  crushed.  Until  it  to 
crushed  it  was  the  supreme  duty  of  every  man  to  do  his  part  in  the 
war,  and  no  man  could  do  or  say  aught  to  lessen  the  capacity  of  every 
free  people  in  the  world  to  win  the  war  against  the  German  power. 

( )ver  in  England,  the  land  of  my  fathers,  T  think  there  is  the  ablest 
Ktiropcan  statesman  of  recent  times,  Lloyd-George;  and  yet  the  Eng- 
lish Government  was  so  uncertain  of  the  power  of  the  law  that  when 
Sir  Kdward  ("arson  and  the  Ulsterites  challenged  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, as  they  did  challenge  it  when  Lloyd-George  was  there,  with 
a  liberal  majority  behind  him,  they  did  not  enforce  the  public  law  of 
Kngland  against  it.  The  other  day,  with  an  overwhelming  Ton 
majority  behind  Lloyd-George,  they  hesitated  and  neglected  to  en- 
force the  law  of  the  military  and  public  statutes  against  BelfaS 
..ovicts,  against  the  strikers  in  Liverpool,  and  against  mutinous  sol- 
diers at  Dover.  Why?  Because  there  is  an  uncertainty  of  the  faith 
and  credit  of  the  national  power.  Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves. 
The  religious  sanction  of  the  Church  of  England  has  become  a  claff 
sanction,  so  much  so  that  large  groups  have  chosen  the  economic 
socialist  class,  materialist  control,  and  arc  following  it  to-day.  The 
challenge  of  the  Russian  soviet  by  the  English  Government  cannot 
W  met,  in  my  judgment,  successfully  to-day. 

We  know  France.  Old  heroic,  splendid  Clemenceau  will  surriff 
that  assassin's  bullet.  His  fame  is  safe,  but  his  cause  is  dead.  Under- 
neath the  French  social  order  to-day  is  that  growing  socialist  eta* 
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dalistic  pressure,  with  the  Christian  sanction  lost  out  of  the 
ion  life  at  many  points. 

u  know  what  Italy  is.  It  is  a  powerful  class  group  masquerading 
government  over  a  volcano.  America  alone  can  meet  this  chal- 
.  Behind  the  American  democratic,  political,  social  control 
are  enough  men,  women,  and  children  who  live  a  decent,  con- 
1,  successful  life  to  bind  with  power  the  institutions  of  our  Gov- 
3nt,  so  that  whether  it  is  a  Wilson  or  a  Taft  or  a  Roosevelt  that 
*sident,  there  is  a  majority  of  such  numbers  and  faith  in  support 
r  Government  that  there  can  not  be  any  question  of  its  genuine 
irity  and  sanction;  the  mass  of  the  people  will  fight  for  it.  suffer 
;  if  need  be,  die  for  it. 

lind  the  Christian  sanction  and  conscience  in  America  there  is 
^corrupted  faith  that  still  continues  with  abiding  power.  We 
teet  that  challenge.  We  can  raise  these  forces  into  united  action. 
;an  be  instrumental  in  rallying  these  forces  against  the  real  chal- 
of  the  Russian  situation,  understandable  as  it  is  in  the  light  of 
an  historv,  coming  out  of  the  Russian  story,  out  of  its  terrible 

The  evils  here  in  our  country  most  of  us  will  acknowledge  will- 
>  but  we  know  there  is  energy  enough  in  the  institutions  we  have 
et  them  on  the  square.  But,  Senators,  mere  force  is  an  old  failure 
st  ideas.  I  am  one  who  would  use  the  force  of  the  public  power 
et  that  man  or  that  group  of  men  who  conspired  by  force  and 
ice  or  sought  by  violence  and  force  to  overthrow  our  Government 
deprive  others  by  these  methods  of  legal  rights  or  property.  I 
1  meet  this  challenge  at  all  times  and  places  with  unhesitating 
ufficient  force  to  maintain  the  public  law.  But  I  would  never 
t  to  stamp  out  ideas  with  bayonets.  I  would  never  expect, 
x>  suppress  the  desire  for  a  better  human  life  for  men,  women, 
hildren,  no  matter  how  ill  founded  in  political  fact  and  political 
ience,  with  force.  The  only  answer  for  the  desire  for  a  better 
n  life  is  a  better  human  life.  I  believe  that  our  institutions  fur- 
that  better  human  life  for  more  men,  women,  and  children  than 
ther  institutions  in  the  world.  I  believe  that  whatever  is  wrong 
e  ironed  out  within  the  Constitution  and  the  law.  I  believe  that 
tve  the  means  of  meeting  this  Russian  challenge  when  it  is  really 
•stood  and  known. 

iator  Sterling.  Suppose,  Colonel,  that  the  manifestation  of 
lea  is  through  force  and  through  atrocities,  and  through  great 
ses  against  society  and  law  and  order,  would  you  meet  it  with 
? 

.  Robins.  Absolutely, 
iator  Sterling.  Why,  certainly. 
.  Robins.  Yes;  but  there  is  a  large  expanse  of  ideas  and  pur- 

in  the  situation  which  can  be  met  only  by  knowing  what  the 
•  is  we  are  meeting,  what  its  conditions  are,  what  it  came  from, 
in  the  nature  of  things  we  can  expect  from  it  in  its  development. 
iator  Nelson.  I  gather  from  your  statement  that  you  are  in 
ondition  of  this  old  lady  that  was  mentioned — that  is,  you  be- 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  virtue  in  the  Bolshevik  doctrine  when  it 
led  for,  but  you  do  not  believe  in  its  practical  application  ? 
.  Robins.  On  the  contrary,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  at 
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nd  buried  myself  in  the  South,  because  I  said  that  even  to  tell  the 
ruth  about  Russia  now  is  unfair  to  our  Government  and  the  cause  of 
le  allies.  I  did  not  speak.  I  have  been  censured  and  condemned 
3  cowardly  because  I  would  not  speak.  When  certain  documents 
ime  out  people  wanted  me  to  tell  what  I  knew  or  thought  about 
lem,  and  nave  clamored  for  me  to  do  so,  but  I  have  refused,  and  I 
ive  taken  my  share  of  abuse. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  I  said,  "  My  duty  is  to  see  that  no 
ore  American  boys  and  Russian  men  and  peasants  are  killed  be- 
Luse  of  false  interpretation  of  this  Russian  situation,9'  and  I  came 
ick  and  tried  to  find  out  what  the  policy  of  the  Government  would 
5,  and  we  worked  to  get  light  on  our  policy  in  Russia  and  failed;  we 
emed  drifting  helplessly  in  the  situation;  and  then  certain  Sen- 
ors  of  the  United  States  asked  that  we  might  be  advised  about  our 
ussian  policy,  and  the  effort  was  made  to  get  it  out  into  the  open; 
id  now  at  last  I  have  been  privileged  to  meet  here  with  your  ex- 
aordinary  courtesy  and  to  make  the  statement  that  I  should  like 
•  make,  in  this  official  group.  I  have  told  the  truth  as  nearly  as  T 
low  it.  I  will  now  meet  the  questioning  of  the  committee  and  of 
umsel  to  the  best  of  my  ability.    I  thank  you. 

Senator  Overman.  Maj.  Humes,  have  you  any  questions  to  ask? 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Robins,  with  a  view' of  a  clearer  understanding, 
srhaps,  of  several  of  the  statements  that  have  been  made,  I  would 
ke  to  ask  you  some  questions.  You  have  on  repeated  occasions  re- 
ared to  the  7  per  cent  and  to  the  93  per  cent.  Are  we  to  under- 
and  by  that  that  it  is  your  impression  that  the  Bolshevik i  are  93 
Br  cent  of  the  people  of  Russia,  or  is  the  line  between  the  7  and  the 
3  per  cent  simply  a  line  between  the  great  masses  of  the  people  and 
lose  who  were  connected  with  the  former  government  of  the  Czar's 
sginie? 

Mr.  Robins.  Rather  the  latter,  Mr.  Humes,  but  with  this  effort  to 
arify. 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robins.  Men  have  said  to  me,  "  Robins,  you  do  not  pretend  to 
ty  for  a  moment  that  the  mass  of  the  peasants  care  about  those 
>rmulas  or  are  for  them :  that  they  have  any  real  articulation  of  mind 
bout  them?w  I  said,  "No;  I  would  not  say  that.  I  would  say 
lat  of  the  peasant  group,  of  84  per  cent,  there  were  not  more  than 

or  6  per  cent  that  were  conscious  at  ail  of  the  formulas.  Those 
arsons  are,  however,  the  leaders  of  the  masses.    What  I  would  mean 

this,  that  in  Russia  there  was  practically  93  per  cent  who  would 

ther  work  with  the  Bolsheviki  and  their  program  or  would  not 

>rk  against  it;  that  they  were  inert  when  they  were  not  actively 

th  it,  and  that  the  leaders  believed  in  the  formulas  and  carried 

e  mass  of  the  people  with  them." 

Mr.   Humes.  Are  we  to  understand  you,  then,  as  saying  that 

obably  not  over  3  per  cent  of  the  93  per  cent  are  conscious  of  the 

ise  they  are  advocating? 

4fr.  Robins.  No,  sir;  I  said  about  5  or  6  per  cent  of  the  84  per 

it  who  are  peasants  were  conscious,  with  the  formulas  in  their 
rids,  and  that  this  5  per  cent  were  the  leaders  of  the  groups  in  the 
lets  who  carried  the  masses  with  them.    Nine  per  cent  of  the 
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remainder  of  the  Russian  people  are  proletarian  workers  in  the  cities 
and  mills  and  mines. 

There  are  perhaps  90  per  cent  of  that  9  per  cent  who  are  formula 
men;  that  is,  are  conscious  socialist  revolutionists.  You  see,  the 
revolutionary  proletariat  in  the  cities  practically  embrace  the  work- 
ingmen  in  the  factories  to  a  very  large  degree,  and  that  group  an 
taught  these  formulas  and  are  very  largely  conscious.  You  will  find 
here  and  there  a  group  that  is  qot,  but  the  great  mass  were  consriow 
of  the  formulas. 

Senator  Overman.  Assuming:  that  to  be  true,  as  you  say,  that  H 
per  cent  are  in  favor  of  these  formulas,  more  or  less,  and  they  stand 
for  them ;  yet  what  per  cent  of  the  Russian  people  favor  the  admin- 
istration as  carried  out  by  Lenine  and  Trotzky — what  we  call  the 
Bolshevik  government,  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Robins.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  that.  May  I  go  away  fraa 
that  question  to  what  I  think  will  be  to  your  minds  an  informal 
fact,  and  to  every  mind  here? 

Lenine  issued  at  once  the  decree  for  the  land  distribution,  which 
was  the  most  important  single  thing  in  the  mind  of  the  peasant  maa 
The  thing  that  the  Russian  peasant  wants  more  than  anything  eke 
is  land.  Lenine  issued  this  decree,  but  with  extraordinary  wisdcn, 
it  seems  to  me,  did  not  distribute  the  land  on  the  basis  of  superier 
wisdom  at  Moscow,  but  he  arranged  that  the  distribution  should  be 
made  by  the  local  Soviets  in  each  considerable  division  or  division 
of  considerable  size  and  homogeneity.  In  these  Soviets  the  q«* 
tion  of  how  to  divide  the  lands  taken  from  the  landlords— it  wm 
not  all  taken  from  landlords.  A  hundred  and  thirty-odd  millki 
was  taken  from  the  state  and  special  Czar  lands. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  church  lands? 

Mr.  Robins.  And  church  lands.  They  said,  "We  will  distribute 
it  in  this  way,"  and  they  adopted  their  local  method  of  distribution 
after  discussion,  and  by  final  majority  vote  in  the  local  Soviets  made 
the  actual  distribution  to  the  peasants  of  the  community.  On  that 
decision  they  hold  their  title  to  the  land  through  the  soviet,  not 
through  the  soviet  at  Moscow  but  through  their  local  soviet 

Now,  Senators,  they  have  cultivated  the  soil  for  a  year,  for  ott 
season,  and  they  have  eaten  the  fruit  of  their  own  labors,  from  land 
that  they  now  call  their  own;  that  is,  from  land  which  they  had -| 
the  right  to  cultivate  without  paying  any  landlord  rent.    TTieydo 
not  care  anything  about  the  actual  title  in  fee.    What  they  want  ii 
the  right  to  cultivate  it  and  not  pay  rent  to  a  landlord.    They  hatti 
done  that  and  they  have  eaten  the  fruit  of  their  labor.    The  land* 
theirs,  through  the  soviet.    Will  the  peasants  of  Russia  fight  for 
the  instrumentality,  the  government  or  power,  that  has  given  tbtn 
the  land  and  that  guarantees  their  title?    I  simply  leave  thatwkfc 
you  as  a  reason  why  in  every  one  of  the  localities  where  the  readki 
has  started  it  has  been  defeated,  not  by  foreign  rifles,  not  by  rito^ 
from  Moscow  or  Petrograd,  but  by  the  local  rifles  of  the  peasaflty 
fighting  for  the  local  soviet,  which  meant  the  land;  and  whetfcr 
Germans  come  in  from  the  Ukraine  against  the  Red  Guard  revofchj 
tionary  forces  or  Ukrainian  Rada  battle  against  the  soviet  &**; 
or  whether  the  White  Guards  come  down  from  Finland,  or  wWfct -J 
it  was  in  Siberia  or  wherever  it  was,  you  found  the  local  common^ 
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ayed  against  the  effort  to  overthrow  the  soviet;  not  that  they 
I  any  great  enthusiasm  for  the  formulas  as  spoken  at  Moscow, 
sibly;  not  because  they  thought  that  they  had  administered 
lgs  any  too  well;  but  because  "  this  is  where  we  get  our  land  "; 
[,  sirs,  that  is  the  power  of  the  soviet;  and  also  it  is  because  I 
.  sensed  that  thing  that  I  risked  my  opinion  and  position  against 
at  authority  that  the  soviet  would  endure  and  last  away  beyond 
period  given  for  it,  stated  for  it  as  the  longest  term  of  life  by 
3e  studying  the  facts  from  an  intelligent  viewpoint  of  the  old 
er  but  not  getting  contact  with  the  present  facts  and  people 
ioors. 

enator  Overman.  Realizing  that  is  true,  Mr.  Robins,  and  I  have 
ioubt  you  are  statins  what  you  believe  to  be  true,  I  can  not  under- 
ld  why  it  is  that  we  find  it  testified  here  by  eyewitnesses  that  there 
his  reign  of  terror.  If  that  be  true,  how  do  you  account  for  this 
jn  of  terror? 

lr.  Robins.  I  would  account  for  it  by  this  statement,  that  eer- 
ily up  to  the  time  I  left  Russia  the  violence  that  took  place  or  was 
iged  to  have  taken  place,  and  I  have  read  many  accounts  since  I 
back,  very  largely  is  false.  I  went  through  the  situation,  I  had 
eyes  open,  I  tried  to  get  facts  as  I  went  along.  I  had  to  act  and 
put  other  people's  lives  in  the  issue.  I  was  trying  to  know  the 
ts.  Up  until  1  left  Russia  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  any 
teral  terror  in  Russia,  in  my  judgment. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  in  that  connection. 
4r.  Robins.  Yes,  Senator. 
Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  the  so-called 

guard — you  know  what  I  mean  by  that 

dr.  Robins.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson  (continuing).  Was  organized,  and  what  elements 

ped  to  organize  it;  what  it  was  composed  of? 

Jr.  Robins.  The  red  guard  was  in  the  main  composed  of  working 

a  in  the  industrial  cities,  and  they  were  factory  operatives  and 

orers. 

senator  Nelson.  Did  it  not  include  many  criminals? 

Ar.  Robins.  Doubtless  there  were  some  criminals  among  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  there  not  a  great  many  Germans  among 

m? 

4r.  Robins.  Very  few,  in  my  judgment 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  not  Germans  help  to  organize  it  in  the  be- 

ning? 

lr.  Robins.  Not  at  all ;  no,  sir. 

lenator  Nelson.  In  your  judgment  they  had  absolutely  nothing 

lo  with  it? 

[r.  Robins.  In  my  judgment  nothing. 

enator  Nelson.  In  that  you  differ  from  almost  everybody  else. 

[r.  Robins.  I  am  sorry  it  is  so,  but  I  have  to  report  the  truth  as  I 

it. 

Hiator  Nelson.  Did  you  ever  see  the  red  guard  take  possession 

uildings,  there,  and  turn  the  occupants  out  and  occupy  them  ? 

r.  Robins.  Yes. 

mater  Nklbon.  In  Petrograd  ? 

r.  Robins.  Yes. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Did  you*  see  them  confiscate  the  property  and- 
furniture  of  people  who  lived  in  those  houses? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  did. 

Senator  Nelson  fc  Did  you  see  them  stand  people  up  and  shoot 
them? 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  never  saw  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  never  saw  anybody  shot.  I  know  that  people  were 
shot,  but  I  never  happened  to  see  anybody  shot. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  knew  that  the  red  guard  killed  a  good  many 
people,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  I  knew  they  killed  some  people,  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  you  think  they  were  rather  moderate  in  that; 
is  that  your  view  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  At  the  risk  of  great  misjudgment,  may  I  say  this,  _ 
that  up  to  the  time.  I  left  Russia  the  thing  that  was  constantly  in  bt  |J 
mind,  again  and  again,  was  the  lack  of  vindictiveness,  was  the"  lack  d 
actual  destruction,  of  life  and  property,  under  the  circumstances.  B 
it  had  been  America,  if  it  had  been  any  other  land  I  knew  of  when 
a  mass  mob,  as  it  were,  had  taken  power  like  that  and  had  the  rifta 
back  of  .them,  I  should  have  expected  vastly  more  of  destruction. 

Senator  Nelson.  Your  view  is  that  they  were  very  moderate! 

Mr.  Robins.  That  is,  up  to  the  time  I  left  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robins.  The  wonder  to  me  is  that  the  people,  after  all  ttai 
years,  when  they  had  taken  the  bit  in  their  teeth  and  were  rnnnaf 
wild,  should  not  have  destroyed  more  people  and  property. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  did  you  leave  Russia? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  left  Vladivostok  the  1st  of  June. 

Senator  Nelson.  Nine  or  ten  months  ago? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  I  had  six  months  of  Bolshevik  rule. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  have  had  good  Americans  here  who  have  bea 
over  there  on  business,  and  who  were  put  in  prison,  and  who  sawma 
from  time  to  time  led  out,  with  every  evidence  that  they  were  killed 
and  disposed  of.    You  have  seen  nothing  of  it? 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  part  of  the  country  did  you  percolate  in!  ^ 

Mr.  Robins.  I  percolated  pretty  well  all  over. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  went  down  into  the  Ukraine? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  vou  in  Kiev? 

■  » 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  at  Samara? 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Were  you  at  Perm? 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir.  I  was  at  Ekaterino-Slav  and  Kharkov,  • 
southern  Russia;  in  Siberia  twice — across  twice — in  Petrograd  1^ 
environs,  Moscow  and  environs,  and  Vologda. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  go  down  the  Volga  or  the  Dneiperor 
Oneister? 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir. 

iSenator  Nelson.  Were  you  in  Little  Russia  or  White  Rosoftf 

Mr.  Robins.  I  was  in  White  Russia. 
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X80N.  Did  you  not  confine  most  of  your  work  and  bpera- 

>ig  cities — Petrograd  and  Moscow  ? 

s.  Yes. 

k.  And  get  your  impressions  from  that? 

i.  To  a  very  considerable  degree ;  but  I  went  twice  pretty* 

Russia. 

euson.  Did  you  go  to  the  country  and  interview  the. 

heirmirs? 

3.  I  went  into  the  country  and  interviewed  them  in  their 

elson.  What  is  the  difference?    You  know  the  system 

ibution  that  prevailed,  of  the  mirs;  the  communal  sys-: 

vas  the  right  to  use  the  land,  was  it  not? 

s.  Yes.  # 

slson.  That  was  assigned  by  the  mir,  always? 

s.  X  es« 

elson.  That  was  the  system  that  prevailed  under  the- 

lment.  was  it  not? 

3.  Yes,  sir. 

elson.  Wherein  does  this  present  system  of  the  soviet, 

and  Lenine  government,  differ  from  that?    Does  not 
e  hold  of  the  land  and  own  it,  and  does  it  confer  any 
ipon  the  man  that  cultivates  it  than  the  right  that  the 
iri'theanirfr-r-that  isj  simply  the  right  to  use  the  land? 
».  In  the  main— — 

:lson  (continuing).  With  no  title?    They  are  not  even 
,se;    Isiiot  that  true? 

j.  In  a  way.    The  distribution  was  made  in  that  way  by 
toyiets. 

:lson.  So  that  that  is  simply  an  application  of  the  mir 
las  prevailed  in  Russia  for  years  and  years,  by  this  new 
ment  to  all  the  lands  of  Russia  ? 
\.  That  is  it,  very  largely. 
lson.  They  have  confiscated  it. 
u  Very  largely. 
2LSON.  They  have  confiscated  the  crown  lands  and  the 

and  the  lands  of  the  big  proprietors,  and  if  you  read 

iterally  they  have  confiscated  the  mir  lands,  too. 

..  Very  true. 

lson.  And  made  them  State  lands? 

.  Very  true. 

elson.  So  that  it  is  practically  impossible  now  under 

'or  a  Russian  peasant  to  acquire  title  to  a  foot  of  land. 

ue? 

.  I  would  not  think  that  was  quite  true,  sir. 

lson.  I  mean  to  acquire  a  fee  title  to  it? 

.  I  think  there  were  certain  local  Soviets  that  distributed 

ery  little  in  relation  to  the  total,  and  very  small  quan- 

jurisdiction. 

:lson.  That  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

.  No ;  I  mean  now. 

lson.  But  now,  under  this  decree,  all  the  land  in  Russia 

d,  is  it  not,  and  made  the  property  of  the  State  ?    That 

i  decree  reads,  is  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  KwMX«k  That  is  the  theory  of  the  national  decree. 

Senator  Xklson.  Is  not  that  the  way  the  decree  reads! 

Mr.  Kowns.  The  national  decree,  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  All  the  lands  are  in  the  government,  and  nob 
vine  cum  get  any  interest  or  title  in  those  except  the  men  that  cnW* 
them*  and  they  can  only  get  the  use  of  the  land  so  far  as  they  cuMii 
it    la  not  that  the  whole  of  it? 

Mr.  Robins.  That  is  the  general 'decree. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  would  you  like  to  have  that  system  ippi 
to  America  or  any  other  country? 

Mr.  Robins.  Under  no  circumstances  at  all.  I  would  do  my  h 
to  prevent  it 

Senator  Nelson.  Would  it  not  be  more  of  an  encouragement  to 
Russian  peasant  to  say  to  him, "  You  ca$  get  title  to  your  little  fa 
build  your  house,  and  cultivate  the  land,  and  make  a  farm  of  iM 
you  will  become  the  absolute  owner  "  ?  Would  not  that  be  more  k| 
mate  and  encouraging  ?  *  * 

Mr.  Robins.  It  certainly  would  be  to  us. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  why,  then,  if  you  believe  in  that  doctr 
'  do  y  oupreach  in  favor  of  the  soviet  gospel  ? 

Sir.  Robins.  I  have  never  preached  to  anyone,  in  a  single  iitetai 
either  in  Russia  or  America  or  anywhere  or  any  time,  in  favor  of 
Hoviet  form  of  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  I  got  this  impression.  I  will  tell  jot 
impression  that  you  have  left  on  my  mind. 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  impression  from  your  whole  talk  is  tbt 
Government  has  made  a  mistake  in  not  entering  into  some  kin 
an  alliance  with  this  new  government,  the  Bolshevik  government 
Russia ;  that  at  all  events,  to  use  your  own  terms,  they  ought  to  1 
entered  into  an  economic  alliance  with  it. 

Mr.  Robins.  That  is  absolutely  right,  Senator.    That  is  it 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  you  think  our  Government  has  mid 
great  mistake  in  not  entering  into  association  and  cooperation  1 
this  soviet  government?    That  is  your  theory,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Robins.  Within  the  terms  as  stated,  absolutely  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes.  That  is  your  theory,  and  you  think 
Government  ought  to  cooperate,  tnen,  with  them  in  carrying 
their  land  program  and  their  socialistic  program? 

Mr.  Robins.  Not  at  all,  Senator.    It  does  not  follow,  at  all 

Senator  Nelson.  What  should  we  cooperate  with  them  in, 
you    think — simply    in    introducing   a    new    government   into 
country  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  In  a  measure,  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  would  be  your  cooperation?  All  yon  «• 
want  our  Government  to  cooperate  in  would  be  in  sending  Amert 
goods  there,  and  you  would  not  want  our  Government  to  coop* 
with  them  in  establishing  the  principles  of  the  soviet  governing 
their  land  system  ?  1 

Mr.  Robins.  Absolutely  right.  ■ 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that,  boiled  down,  all  there  is  in  yoar 
of  cooperation  is  simply  this,  that  we  should  cooperate  with  f 
order  to  build  up  our  import  trade  into  that  country?  It* 
tie  sum  and  substance  of  it? 
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rs.  As  I  have  stated  to  vou,  my  object  was,  at  the  time 
prevent  raw  materials  from  going  from  Russia  into  the 
res;  to  keep  Russia  from  being  dominated  by  Germany, 
r  Government  and  the  allies  get  the  benefit  of  the  Russian 
uation. 

Ielson.  Do  you  think  that  the  peasants  there  and  the 
who  were  connected  with  this  Lenine  and  Trotzky  gov- 
re  worrying  over  the  importation  of  sugar  and  coal  and 
iles'from  mis'countryv'or  were  they  worrying  over  the 
and  taking  and  distributing  the  land,  and  taking  pos- 
e  factories  and  the  banks  and  attempting  to  run  them  $ 
sb.  Their  fundamental  desire  was  for  land;  but,  Sen- 

EL80N.  Do  you  think  you  could  have  made  an  impression 
tlshevik  doctrine  by  preaching  your  gospel  of  American 
s? 

s'8.  I  think  we  did  make  an  impression  on  it.  I  think 
dification  of  the  decree  in  the  Harvester  case  and  the 
of  the  decrees  in  the  case  of  the  two  banks  shows  that 
i  actual  helpful  influence  in  the  situation. 
Telson.  To  sum  up  your  doctrine,  if  I  understand  you 
overnment  ought  to  cooperate  and  associate  with  them  in 
ild  up  our  foreign  trade  connection  with  that  country, 
iot  believe  that  our  Government  ought  to  cooperate  with 
;  manner  in  establishing  the  socialistic  land  system  or 
.stem  ? 

j s.  Absolutely  right,  Senator.  That  is  the  situation,  in 
:ds. 

JTelson.  So  that  you  would  limit  your  cooperation  en- 
Iding  up  American  trade  with  their  country  ? 
*s.  Yes;  and  preventing  Russian  people  from  starving 

Overman.  You  have  observed,  I  suppose,  that  there  is  a 

Bolshevik  propaganda  in  this  country  for  the  overthrow 

mment  ana  you  think  that  it  ought  to  be  stopped  where 

*s.  Yes. 

Overman.  You  have  said  that.  ITow  would  you  stop  it  ? 
t  your  views  on  it. 

rs.  I  think  if  this  committee  makes  a  report  on  just  what 
is,  on  what  the  soviet  program  is ;  if  the  report  of  this 
circulated  and  makes  clear  to  the  minds  of  America  what 
in  this  class  materialist  economic  force — social  control — 
erican  public  mind,  everywhere  understanding  it,  in  vast 
mid  repudiate  that  whole  program.  I  think  that  if  wo 
hatever  there  is  of  economic  wrong  in  our  own  situation 
it  legislation  through  Congress  and  the  several  States;  if 
he  economic  wrongs  which  fester  and  make  centers  of 
and  indictment  against  our  institutions,  make  breeding 
in  meet  and  answer  the  agitation  and  unrest.  Take 
.  All  these  troubles  between  them  and  the  regular  trades- 
e  the  result  of  industrial  sore  spots.  The  troubles  with 
.  sprout  and  grow  always  on  the  basis  of  some  economic 
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wrong  in  some  place  that  has  been  left  over,  as  it  Were,  like  i 
ber  camps  or  the  copper  mines,  etc.  -•- 

,    Senator  Nelson.  May  I  ask  you  there — this  is  very  interet 
there  a  kinship  and  resemblance  between  the  I.  W.-W. 
Bolshevik  doctrines? 

Mr.  Robins.  In  some  of  the  doctrines,  yes,  sir;  undoubt 
But,  Senator,  if  we  meet  by  a  real,  intelligent  reconstructs 
these  left-over  spots,  and  take  from  the  workman's  table  the 
that  I  as  a  wormian  knew,  the  fear  of  unemployment,  accidi 
sickness,  which  can  be  protected  by  intelligent  systems  of  ] 
and  insurance,  and  safeguard  old  age  and  premature  death— 
-three  fears  are  banished  from  the  workingman's  table— we  w 
laborers  and  their  families  implicated  in  the  security  and  pen 
of  the  Government,  because  the  Government  is  backing  him 

K lints.    Then  you  have  given  him  a  situation  in  which  th 
ing  for  him  thoroughly  worth  living  in,  is  worth  dying  foi 
worm  protecting  at  all  points. 

Senator  Overman.  You  mean,  legislate  for  the  betterment 
workinjnnan. 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  general  social  situation,  wha 
may  be. 

,  Senator  Overman;  What  would  you  advise  in  legislation  o 
and  penalties  to  stop  this  propaganda  system  in  America,  or 
you  do  it  by  publicity?  How  would  you  correct  that  evili 
admit  it  is  an  evil. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  would  study  that  evil.  I  do  not  think,  for  ii 
that  a  law  against  carrying  the  red  flag  in  a  procession  is  ver 
tive.  I  think  they  would  take  a  green  flag  very  soon.  I  thh 
superficial,  and  this  sort  of  hysteria  does  no  good. 

Senator  Overman.  I  agree  with  you  that  far.  But  what  vw 
•think  of  a  law  preventing  the  carrying  of  the  red  flag  where  t 
an  organization  to  overthrow  the  Government.  Would  you  si 
carrying  of  a  red  flag  if  it  was  inspiring  people  to  go  and  ove 
the  Government^  I  am  asking  you  that  because  there  is  a  bi 
pending  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  would  prefer  not  to  do  it  that  way,  Senai 
should  be  doubtful  of  any  real  result.  If  there  was  any  organ 
anywhere  that  was  directed  toward  the  overthrow  of  the  An 
Government  by  force,  every  man  who  recommended  the  overhY 
the  Government  by  force  I  should  arrest,  indict,  try,  and  convi 

Senator  Overman.  The  first  section  of  the  bill  is  one  prok 
the  carrying  of  the  red  flag  by  any  association  of  people  w 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Government  by 
and  the  second  section  is  to  punish  anyone  along  the  lines  jo 

gest. 

Senator  Nelson.  Here  is  one  side  of  the  question  about  cai 
the  red  flag.  Where  a  procession  of  men  carry  a  red  flag,  •* 
tire  not  repressed  by  law,  people  will  resent  it  and  take  the  In 
their  own  hands,  and  it  will  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  pe***.  IJ! 
occurred  frequently  during  the  period  of  the  war  nere  wk>( 
carried  such  banners,  or  where  they  were  in  processions  o^ 
.war.  People  would  resent  it  and  take  the  law  into  their  ei 
sfciow,  to  >my  idea*  where  men  carry  flags,  if  it  is  simply  ft'at 
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only-  a  flag,  but  where  they  carry  a  flag  and  indicate  that  they 

upheaval  and  overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force,  in  that 
muse  of  its  tendency  to  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  on  that 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  suppressed. 

iobins.  It  might  be  so  while  the  war  was  on,  but  now  that  the 
ver  the  feeling  would  be  less,  would  it  not? 
or  Nelson.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  in  my  room  a  mass  of  pub- 
$  with  red  covers  and  in  red  type,  circulars  and  papers 
rig  the  Bolshevik  doctrine,  the  most  radical  form  of  it,  a  re- 
iinst  this  Government  in  America  by  force,  by  violence,  by 
to  do  not  believe  in  the  Government,  by  men  who  call  the 
r  men  in  this  country  nothing  but  seris  and  slaves  of  capital- 
1  all  that.  Now,  do  you  believe  in  the  free  circulation  of  that 
literature  in  the  mails? 
Iobins.  Of  course  not. 

or  Nelson.  Let  me  tell  you  another  thing.  We  have  now  a 
our  statute  books  prohibiting  the  sending  of  poison  by  mail, 
ave  a  law  against  what  I  would  call— it  may  be  a  bad  expres- 
hysical  poison,  why  should  we  not  have  a  law  against  the 

of  moral  poison,  the  kind  I  have  stated  ? 
Iobins.  We  ought  to  have,  Senator.  The  only  question  in  that 
ton  is,  Where  do  you  draw  your  line  between  legitimate  propa- 
>f  ideas  and  the  protection  of  the  commonwealth?  I  believe 
erever  there  is  an  appeal  to  force  in  this  country  to  overthrow 
itutions  of  this  country  with  that  kind  of  printed  material  or 
spoken  word,  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  clearly  within  the  law, 
uld  be  suppressed  by  the  law.  But  our  doctrine  is  rather  clear 
past  experience  that  we  are  careful  about  constructive  con- 

and  constructive  crime  in  order  to  protect  the  liberty  of 
ind  of  the  press. 

,or  Nelson.  You  are  undoubtedly  right. 
ioBiNS.  And  therefore  we  say,  as  it  nas  been  said  in  the  Su- 
2ourt,  that  we  will  allow  a  man  to  make  a  public  statement, 
*  a  speech,  and  we  will  not  suppress  the  publication  of  it,  but 
s  the  result  that  having  made  a  public  statement  or  having 
sd  a  statement,  there  do  come  from  it  results  that  are  crimi- 
n  we  reach  back  and  fine  or  imprison  that  person  responsible 
criminal  result.  That  has  seemed  to  be  a  sound  method  in  our 
r  out  of  our  principles,  so  that  anything  that  takes  from  that 
le  of  freedom  is  taking  away  something  of  the  right  of  the 
>ple. 

or  Nelson.  That  supposes  that  the  crime  may  be  committed, 
i  would  only  punish  the  criminal  after  it  has  been  committed. 
Iobins.  Quite  so. 

or  Nelson.  We  have  a  principle  of  the  old  common  law  that 
n  threatens  to  kill  you,  you  need  not  wait  for  him  to  attack 
t  can  appear  and  have  him  put  under  bonds.  Why  should  we 
>t  the  evil  before  it  has  been  accomplished?  Why  should  we 
?ess  it? 

Robins.  Only  for  this  reason.  If  you  had  bureaucratic  offi- 
forcing  general  repression,  so  much  under  their  own  wills  may 
i  that  really  limits  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
e  preferred  in  the  past  to  take  those  evils  that  flow  from  this 
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one  of  the  soviet  papers  had  this  headline,  "  One  hundred  years  ago 
to-day  Karl  Marx  was  born." 

The  absolute  issue  was  drawn  between  a  betrayed  state,  a  betrayed 
church,  a  betrayed  social  order  that  had  brought  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion to  folks'  lives  until  they  were  ready  to  turn  to  this  gospel  of 
Marx,  of  this  very  materialistic  economic  gospel,  believing  that  it  was 
really  greater  than  the  Gospel  of  the  Gallilean,  and  I  Know  of  no 
single  instance  that  affected  me  more  with  utter  sorrow  and  regret, 
and  the  wonder  of  how  far  it  would  go,  and  the  desire  that  we  might 
not  be  permitted  to  develop  that  class  cleavage  in  my  own  land. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Mr.  Sisson  and  the 
papers  he  got  there  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  knew  him  real  well. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  was  he,  and  what  was  his  mission  over 
there? 

Mr.  Robins.  He  was  a  gentleman  who  was  sent  by  the  Government, 
from  the  Committee  of  Public  Information,  to  find  out  what  we 
were  doing,  or  trying  to  do,  to  stabilize  the  Kerensky  government ; 
but  when  he  got  there  the  Bolshevik  government  had  come  into 
power. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  he  get  hold  of  those  papers  that  have  been 
published  ?    I  refer  to  those  papers 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  Senator;  and  if  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  committee 
I  will  speak  about  them.  But  I  understand  that  Mr.  Sisson  is  not 
in  this  country,  and  it  has  always  been  my  practice  to  "  give  a  man  a 
chance  for  his  white  alley." 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  want  you  to  go  into  his  character.  I  am 
not  after  that.  Do  you  know  about  those  papers  that  he  captured 
there  and  turned  in  to  our  Government? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  but  even  if  I  make  a  statement  and  do  not  refer 
to  him  personally,  if  I  refer  to  the  facts  of  this  matter  it  would  re- 
flect, inevitably.  I  feel  not  disposed  to  do  it,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
yet  I  will  do  exactly  as  the  committee  desires.  Probably  the  com- 
mittee has  not  spent  much  time  on  those  papers. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  think  we  have  spent  any  time. 

Mr.  Robins.  Would  it  not  rather  be  a  more  severe  judgment,  pos- 
sibly, and  condemnation,  10  years  from  to-day  for  it  to  be  true  that 
inybody  should  go  to  Russia 

Senator  Nelson.  Perhaps  so. 

Mr.  Robins.  And  be  there — he  was  there  for  four  months  and  he 
saw  this  wonderful  thing  transpire,  of  180,000,000  people  trying 
:o  throw  off  this  oppression  of  centuries,  with  the  bit  in  their  teeth, 
>rutal  and  all  that,  yet  struggling  from  the  darkest  tyranny  toward 
Teedom,  even  though  blinded  by  the  unaccustomed  light,  and  he  got 
he  cooperation  of  that  government  at  certain  important  points,  and 
hen  left  that  land  denouncing  that  government,  and  all  he  got  out 
f  that  wonderful  experience  was  certain  documents  and  a  German 
gent  theory  of  the  first  fundamental  economic  revolution. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  might,  be  better,  as  you  say,  not  to  ventilate  it 
ow.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question :  Do  you  not  think  there  is 
anger,  an  existing  danger  and  continued  danger,  of  the  commercial 
id  industrial  invasion  of  Russia  by  (Jermany? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  precisely. 
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Senator  Nelson.  And  do  you  not  think  that  danger  will  continue 
as  long  as  the  present  disorganized  state  of  gtfvernment  prevails 
there?  - 

Mr.  Robins.  You  have  put  your  finger  on  one  of  the  continuing 
reasons  why  I  to-day  think  that  an  intelligent  commission  should  go 
into  Russia  to  deal  with  the  situation,  because  of  this  very  economic 
vacuum  which  exists  at  the  top  of  the  economic  life  of  Russia.  This 
vacuum  will  be  filled  either  by  us  or  by  German  intelligence  and 
cooperation  from  Germany,  and  in  that  event  the  central  powers  will 
run  that  show  in  a  very  great  wav  for  a  long  time ;  or  else  we  air 
going  to  run  it.    Which  shall  it  be?    I  would  like  for  us  to  run  it. 

Senator  Overman.  You  think  Germany  will  run  it  instead  of  lis? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  would  like 

Senator  Overman.  Your  idea  is  to  have  a  commission  go  there  no* 
and  look  into  the  situation  to  preserve  our  economic  position? 

Mr.  Robins.  Exaotly  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  know  the  plan  and  the  program  covered  bv 
the  14  points  of  the  President  involves  the  establishment  of  Polanl 
as  an  independent  government?    You  know  that? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  order  to  establish  Poland  they  would  have  to 
take  Austrian  Poland,  Russian  Poland,  and  German  Poland  and  give 
it  all  to  one  state,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  sir. 
.    Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  that  apt  to  breed  a  good  deal  of  friction 
both  on  the  east  and  the  west  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  think  it  would  breed  a  good  deal  of  friction  on  the 
west,  but  not  much  on  the  east. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  think  the  Russian  Bolshevik  government 
favor  an  independent  Poland? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  should  say  yes,  sir,  on  theory,  provided  it  be  a  gen- 
uine Polish  unit.  Their  doctrine  of  self-determination  has  boon  ap- 
plied even  in  the  Ukraine.  It  was  applied  in  Siberia.  It  was  applied 
in  Finland.  They  are  committed  to  it.  Individuals  might  oppose  it. 
'but  the  soviet  mind  in  Russia  believes  genuinely,  in  my  judgment, 
in  self-determination  of  nationalities. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  they  would  be  in  favor  of  the  independence  of 
Finland? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes.  sir;  in  my  judgment  they  are  in  favor  of  the  imV- 
pendenee-of  Finland,  but  are  not  in  favor  of  the  domination  of  Fin- 
land by  Germany  or  anv  foreign  land  for  imperialistic  purpose*. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  German  influence  has  been  expelled  from 
there.    The  Germans  were  backing  the  Red  Guard  there. 

Sir.  Robins.  No,  Senator:  the  White  Guards  were  opposing  the 
Red  Guards.     The  White  Guards  were  backed  by  Germany. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  they  have  organized  a  government — I  for- 
get  the  name,  but  they  have  organized  a  government  now — under 
(Jen.  Mannerheim.  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  present  government  for 
the  independence  of  Finland  and  is  anti-Bolshevik,  and  one  of  the 
problems  connected  with  independent  Poland  is  the  question  of  giving 
them  an  outlet  at  Danzig.  What  do  you  think  about  that  matter 
Danzig  is  on  the  line  between  east  and  west  Prussia  and  those  conn- 
•tries,  east  and  west  Prussia,  are  mainly  settled  by  a  German  pojW- 
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ation,  and  to  give  the  Poles  an  outlet  by  way  of  the  Vistula  River 

it  Danzig,  do  you  not  think  that  is  apt  to  create  a  great  deal  of 

riction? 

-  Mr.  Robins.  I  should  think  it  might,  but  I  do  not  have  intimate 

nowledge  enough  to  have  any  opinion  of  value  there. 

Senator  Overman.  These  officers,  what  became  of  them?  Have 
hev  all  been  killed?  r 

Mr.  Robins.  Who? 

Senator  Overman.  I  mean  the  Russian  officers. 

Mr.  Robins.  Many  of  them  are  emigrants  out  of  the  country,  and 
>robably  a  very  great  number  have  gone  back  into  the  soviet  and 
re  now  leading  the  soviet  troops,  have  accepted  the  soviet  situa- 
ion.  I  read  at  one  time  a  statement  from  the  soviet  war  depart- 
ment that  there  were  so  many  major  generals,  and  so  many  other 
flicers — 7,000  officers  in  all  of  the  old  regime — now  engaged  in  lead- 
ng  the  soviet  forces  in  Russia  to-day.  Based  on  the  best  infor- 
mation I  have  been  able  to  get  there  is  much  truth  in  this  statement. 
•\>r  instance,  here  is  this  young  man  who  was  our  interpreter,  who 
?as  a  Cossack  soldier  of  noble  birth,  a  splendid  young  man,  who 
oined  the  soviet  later  on,  saying,  "  That  is  the  only  thing  in  Russia, 
nd  I  am  now  with  the  soviet." 

May  I  say  that  the  fear  of  foreign  domination  that  grew  up  in 
lussia  after  I  left  there  is  quite  an  understandable  thing!  If  there 
3  one  thing  more  definite  than  another  in  Russia  it  is  the  resentment 
nd  fear  and  the  age-long  hostility  to  the  yellow  race.  White 
Uavic  Russia,  Christian  Russia,  had  fought  the  Tartar  through  gen- 
rations,  had  fought  the  Mongols,  and  had  been  menaced  by  the 
apanese  as  they  thought  again  and  again.  They  said.  "Will  the 
;reat,  free  democracy  of  America  get  behind  the  heathen  yellow  dogs 
gainst  Russia?"  I  do  not  agree  with  that  designation,  but  it  was 
requently  used  in  the  Russian  press.  When  we  started  in  with  in- 
tervention, they  said  we  were  trying  to  get  markets  in  Russia.  They 
aid,  "I  told  you  so.  They  are  coming  to  back  these  Japanese:  im- 
perialist robl>ers;  American  soldiers  and  flags  behind  Japanese  flags 
nd  bayonets,  and  are  trying  to  rob  Russia."  Then  they  also  said 
hat  the  allied  forces  were  invited  there  bv  the  Russian  bourgeois. 
Therefore  a  terror  began  against  the  intelligent  and  propertied 
lasses,  and  naturallv  a  number  of  those  were  killed  bv  a  terror  that 
ras  wholly  unnecessary,  and  some  of  the  best  men  in  Russia  prob- 
bly  were  killed. 

Senator  Njxson.  But  do  vou  not  know  that  it  has  been  testified  to 
>y  a  number  of  witnesses  that  they  have  a  great  many  Chinese  in 
he  Red  Army?     It  has  been  testified  to. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  have  seen  the  statement.  It  may  be  true:  but  there 
vere  not  any  up  to  the  time  I  left. 

Senator  I^ei^son.  I  will  tell  you  where  they  got  them.  They  got  a 
ot  of  Chinese  as  laborers  to  build  the  Murman  railroad,  that  rail- 
•oad  up  to  Murman  and  the  Kola  Peninsula.  They  had  a  lot  of 
?<hinese  laborers  then  and  they  were  left  in  the  country,  and  they 
iave  incorporated  a  large  share  of  those  laborers  in  the  Red  Guard. 

Mr.  Robins.  It  may  be  so,  sir,  but  I  would  question  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  has  been  testified  that  they  have  a  lot  of 
Chinese  in  the  Red  Guard. 
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Senator  Sterling.  You  left  European  Russia  in  May,  1918, 1  be- 
lieve! 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  have  described  conditions  up  to  die  tune 
you  left.  Colonel! 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  kept  track  of  conditions  since  jot 
left! 

Mr.  Robins..  As  near  as-I  couldrbut-without  any-rertymauts  mr 
to  the  accuracy  of  mich  information  as  I  have  got  May  T  illustrate  it  f 
I  was  here  and  met  Senator  Hitchcock  and  some  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  tand  was  talking,  when  a  gentleman  came  into  the  <n 
f erence  where  we  were  and  put  a  paper  on  the  table,  and  he  said: 
"  What  have  you  got  to  say  to  that ! "  What  he  meant  was  the  head- 
line of  the  paper.  You  may  remember  that  the  last  part  of  June  or 
the  first  part  of  July  it  was  reported  that  Lenine  and  Trotzky  wtn 
fleeing  toward  Murmansk  from  Moscow,  and  that  the  soviet  govern- 
ment had  been  overthrown,  and  Kaladines  was  coming  in  with  one 
division  at  one  gate  and  Korniloff  with  one  division  at  another  gate 
had  captured  Moscow  and  overthrown  the  soviet  u  Well,"  I  said. 
"  all  I  ha ve  got  to*  say  is  this :  The  last  two  people  in  Russia  I  would 
expect  to  run  away  would  be  Lenine  and  Trotsky,  and  the  last  direc- 
tion that  they  would  go  would  be  Murmansk,  because  they  would  k 
hung  as  soon  as  they  got  there.  As  to  the  rest  of  it,  Kaladines  killed 
himself  on  the  porch  of  his  home  at  Rostov  on  the  Don  three  months 
before  I  left  Russia,  and  Korniloff  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers  abort 
30  days  before  I  left  Russia,  so  J  doubt  their  leading  any  diviskat 
anywhere.    With  these  modifications,  the  report  is  probably  true.* 

Senator  Sterling.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  condi- 
tions, first,  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  Bolshevik  government! 
Does  it  possess  a  greater  or  less  power  than  it  had  at  the  time  you 
left? 

Mr.  Robins.  All  that  I  can  get,  and  I  have  dealt  as  best  I  can 
with  what  intelligence  I  have,  tells  me  that  the  soviet  government  w 
stronger,  especially  since  foreign  rifles  came  in  and  it  has  been  able 
to  capitalize  the  national  spirit  to  protect  itself  against  foreign 
invasion. 

Then  I  think  probably  they  have  modified  a  good  many  of  their 
decrees.  I  do  not  care  what  a  man's  formula  is,  if  he  must  get  out  and 
feed  and  clothe  the  people,  he  will  modify  his  formula  or  give  place 
to  somebodv  else. 

Senator  Sterling.  From  the  accounts  you  haVe  received,  have  dis- 
tress and  starvation  increased  since  you  left,  in  Petrograd,  Moscow* 
and  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  think  they  have  increased  in  Petrograd;  probaMr 
not  in  Moscow. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  what  the  population  of  Petrograd 
is  normallv  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  About  2,000,000.    The  war  brought  it  up  to  sometkn* 
like  3,000,000.    What  it  is  now  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Sterling.  After  the  Bolsheviki  moved  in  there,  the  pop* 
lation  decreased  gradually,  did  it  not?  ,. 
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Robins.  I  am  sure  it  did,  because  they  organized  committees 
ding  people  back  to  the  villages.  Here  was  the  situation: 
&  of  people  came  up  to  the  cities  from  the  larger  villages  as 
ult  of  a  foolish  policy  of  Kerensky  and  the  Czar's  Govern- 
rhich  was  to  pay  a  larger  or  smaller  amount  for  sustenance  to 
es  of  families  of  soldiers  in  the  army  in  relation  to  the  cost  of 
in  the  different  localities,  without  restriction  upon  residence, 
ed  on  a  sliding  aerie.  In  the  cities  they  got  more;  so  the 
ts  left  the  villages,  where  they  should  have  stayed,  and  came  in 
b  numbers  to  Petrograd  and  Moscow.  The  Bolshevik  govern- 
t  once  began  an  effort  to  demobilize  those  people,  and  try  to 
m  back  to  the  villages,  and  the  police  in  some  instances  took 
ut  by  force.  There  was  a  considerable  diminution  in  popula- 
the  first  few  months. 

tor  Overman.  Did  many  of  the  bourgeois  leave  from  fear? 
Robins.  Great  numbers,  sir. 

tor  Sterling.  The  population  was  actually  diminished  more 
le-half  ? 

Robins.  I  do  not  know  the  proportion,  Senator.    It  was  dimin- 
greatdeal. 

tor  Nelson.  You  have  kept  track  of  Russia  since  you  left?  Do 
>t  think  that  if  they  had  the  means  of  distribution,  by  boat, 
and  rail,  there  would  be  enough  bread — enough  wheat — in 
ole  country  to  supply  themselves  with,  if  they  could  distribute 
divide  it  up  f 
Robins.  Surely.  Senator. 

tor  Nelson.  Tnere  is  no  need  of  importing  anything  there? 
hey  need  is  transportation  ? 

Robins.  Transportation  and  manufactured  products.  As  soon 
ent  troops  out  into  Siberia  it  prevented  them  from  getting  any- 
from  that  section,  and  as  soon  as  the  Ukrainians  shut  off  the 
from  Odessa  two  great  fields  of  food  supply  were  cut  off. 
tor  Nelson.  One  of  the  greatest  fields  of  supply  is  southern 
— the  Ukraine  and  the  black  belt.  That  is  the  great  grain- 
ing country. 
Robins.  Quite  right. 

tor  Nelson.  And  they  have  there,  unless  it  has  been  destroyed 
revolutionary  condition,  a  good  supply  of  grain,  if  it  could  be 
uted. 

Robins.  I  think  so.  And  the  last  crop  in  Siberia  is  the  best 
ave  had  in  years. 

tor  Nelson.  Yes;  Siberia  is  good.     And  in  Siberia  they  have 
lairy  products  than  in  the  Ukraine. 
Robins.  Yes,  sir. 

itor  Sterling.  Do  you  know  how  successful  the  authorities  at 
;rad,  for  example,  were  in  supplying  the  people  of  Petrograd 
ood  supplies?  • 

Robins.  There  was  a  failure  everywhere,  Senator.  This  eco- 
breakdown  was  the  most  significant  underlying  fact  in  the 
n  situation;  but  I  think  following  the  Bolsheviki  revolution 
ras  more  grain  in  Petrograd  than  under  Kerensky. 
itor  Sterling.  Do  you  know  of  their  efforts  to  procure  food 
peasants? 
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Mr.  Robins.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  of  their  taking  food  by  force  from 
the  peasants? 

Mr.  Robins.  In  some  instances.  But,  Senator,  there  is  an  illumina- 
tion of  that  event.  There  was  and  is  in  Russia,  in  the  peasant  villages, 
what  is  called  the  "  fist,"  the  peasant  speculator  in  grain,  who  buys 
at  a  low  price  from  the  grain-growing  peasants  ana  stores  it  for  a 
higher  price.  The  taking  of  grain  by  force  was  in  the  main  from 
these  speculators,  and  in  that  they  had  more  or  less  the  laughing 
cooperation  of  the  other  peasants.  In  other  words,  the  working 
peasants  had  got  theirs,  ana  when  the  speculator  was  exploited,  there 
were  only  one,  two,  or  three,  or  half  a  dozen  men  in  the  village  friendly 
to  the  "fist,"  the  poor  peasants  were  rather  pleased  that  he  was 
forced  to  give  up  the  hoarded  grain. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  it  not  true  that  these  peasants  refused  to  sell 
wheat  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  imagine  they  did;  and  they  tried  to  make  distribu- 
tion in  kind  by  barter,  instead  of  money  payments. 

Mr.  Humes.  Col.  Robins,  that  is  the  point  I  want  to  get  to:  Are 
you  familiar  with  the  financial  system  of  the  government  mid  the 
theory  upon  which  they  are  manufacturing  money — the  use  of  the 
printing  press  so  freely  ( 

Mr.  Robins.  I  know  something  about  it,  Mr.  Humes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Have  you  any  decree  or  decret  that  has  been  issued 
on  the  subject  of  issuing  paper  money  ?  I  have  been  trying  to  locate 
something  on  that  subject  and  have  not  been  able,  as  yet. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  think  I  have  among  my  papers  some  such  decree,  and. 
if  I  have,  I  shall  furnish  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Humes.  Can  you  tell  us  in  a  general  way  what  the  regulation 
of  the  government  is  or  the  decree  of  the  government  on  that  subject 
is?  In  other  words,  has  an  unlimited  supply  of  money  been  provided 
for,  or  is  there  a  limit? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  think  it  is  limited  by  the  printing  press  and  the 
paper.  But  may  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Humes,  that  the  real  intelligence 
of  an  informed  financial  mind  could  be  gotten  from  some  of  these 
gentlemen  of  the  National  City  Bank,  as  I  do  not  know  and  do  not 
pretend  to  know  finance  intimately,  and  really  I  have  not  followed  it 
with  any  real  intelligence. 

Mr.  Hum E8.  They  have  not  any  decree  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  should  think  they  have. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  thought  maybe  you  would  have  that. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  think  I  have,  and  I  will  turn  it  over  to  you. 

Mr.  Humes.  Their  theory  is  that  all  it  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  print 
the  money  and  put  it  in  circulation.  It  is  based  on  no  reserve  or 
guaranty  of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  No;  I  would  not  say  that  it  is,  so  far  as  I  know:  but  I 
want  to  recognize  my  own  ignorance.  The  gold  in  the  state  banlf 
and  the  platinum  resources  were  always  looked  upon,  in  every  confer- 
ence I  had  with  the  government  in  relation  to  the  financial  situatk* 
as  security  for  purchases  abroad  when  it  came  up.  I  never  had  any 
direct  conference  in  relation  to  finances,  but  where  it  came  up  thejf 
said,  "  For  foreign  trade  we  have  got  to  preserve  our  gold  and  piafc"t< 
num  resources,  and  certain  other  valuable  raw  materials,  and  in  ttei 
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c situation  we  are  going  to  use  money  of  this  kind  for  a  while!." 

line  had  planned  premium  or  token  money  that  was  to  repre- 

exchange  of  products.    Whether  that  was  ever  put  into  effect, 

;  know.    It  certainly  was  not  up  to  the  time  I  left  Russia. 

Iumes.  That  was  based  upon  products?     It  would  simply  be 

^presenting  products,  but  not  based  upon  the  products  as 

I  to  redeem  the  money? 

Robins.  I  will  not  be  able  to  say  about  that. 

Iumes.  Is  that  not  correct? 

iObins.  I-  do  not  know  that  I  know  enough  about  it  to  answer 

?ntly. 

Iumes.  Have  you  any  idea  about  the  amount  of  paper  money 

»y  the  government? 

Iobixs.  No,  sir;  I  have  seen  all  kinds  of  estimates.    I  think 

ive  been  great  quantities. 

Iumes.  A  moment  ago  vou  referred  to  the  fruit  of  the  toil 

landowner  or  the  land  cultivator  under  the  one  year  of 

iki  rule.    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  fruit  of  his  year's  toil  was 

is  grain,  or  a  considerable  amount  of  that  paper  money  with 

ie  could  buy  nothing,  and  that  consequently  he  was  without 

le  other  necessaries  of  life,  with  plenty  of  money  but  nothing 

for  that  money  ?    Is  not  that  the  position  that  he  has  found 

in? 

toBixs.  Well,  Mr.  Humes,  the  fruit  of  his  toil  was,  of  course, 

n.    If  he  sold  it  for  rubles,  then  the  fruit  of  his  toil  was 

If  he  sold  it  for  products 

Iumes.  What  sort  of  products? 

toBixs.  Factory  products;  for  instance,  thread,  cloth — large ' 

es  of  thread  and  cloth.    Large  quantities  of  that  stuff  were 

«rn  to  the  Ukraine  and  the  grain  districts  for  exchange  for 

nd  meat  in  cooperation  with  the  soviet. 

[umes.  About  when  was  that? 

:obin8.  In  April  and  May. 

Iumes.  For  now  long  a  period  did  those  mills  continue  to 

Iobins.  Well,  some  were  operating  when  I  left  Russia.  How 
riger  I  do  not  know. 

Iumes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  about  the  only  factory  that  is 
ig  at  this  time  is  that  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  ? 
Iobins.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fact.    It  certainW  was  not 
left  Russia,  and  I  have  understood  from  such  information 
e  been  able  to  get  that  there  are  more  of  them.    For  instance, 

litions  factory 

Iumes.  I  want  to  include  the  munitions  factory  with  the  In- 
nal  Harvester  factory.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  only 
operation  ? 

obins.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that,  sir. 

Iumes.  The  munitions  factory  was  being  operated  by  the 
nent  prior  to  the  revolution. 
obins.  I  could  not  answer.    I  do  not  know,  sir. 
[umes.  Therefore  the  organization  of  that  plant  was  a  Gov- 
organization  even  before  the  revolution,  so  it  was:  in  a 
;  situation. 
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Mr.  Robins.  If  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Czar's  government  I  in 

not  so  advised. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  the  testimony  introduced  here. 

Mr.  Robins.  It  is  probably  true. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  other  decrees  have  you  in  your  possession) 

Mr.  Robins.  I  am  not  sure.    I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  Will  you  furnish  us  with  all  the  decrees  you  have! 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  everything  I  have  you  may  have,  in  relation  to 
decrees. 

Mr.  Humes.  At  the  time  you  left  Petrograd  what  became  of  tha 
supplies  of  the  Ajnerican  Red  Cross? 

Mr.  Robins.  You  mean,  when  I  first  left  Petrograd? 

Mr.  Humes.  Into  whose  hands  did  they  fall  when  you  left  Frtro- 
grad  and  went  to  Moscow  as  a  Red  Cross  officer? 

Mr.  Robins.  Let  me  get  what  you  mean.  Do  you  mean  when  I 
left  Russia  or  when  I  left  Petrograd  to  go  to  Moscow  ? 

Mr.  Humes.  When  you  ceased  to  handle  Red  Cross  supplies. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  never  ceased  while  I  was  in  Russia.  I  was  in  cm* 
mand  of  the  American  Red  Cross  organization  after  my  appointmot 
in  November,  1917,  at  all  times  until  I  left  Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Bolshevik  Government  seuei 
more  than  a  thousand  barrels  of  pork  from  the  American  Red  Cn»! 

Mr.  Robins.  The  fact  about  the  supplies  is  this — this  is  the  thug 
that  is  being  said.  We  brought  down  from  Murmansk,  Senaton, 
four  hundred  thousand  and  odd  cans  of  milk  for  the  babies  in  Prtro- 
grad,  we  brought  down  a  considerable  amount  of  groceries,  and  ft 
brought  down  some  medical  supplies,  and  we  stored  them  in  a  Imp 
warehouse  in  Petrograd,  and  put  a  Bolshevik  guard  around  them, 
and  we  never  lost  a  pound.  In  transit  down  from  Murmansk  two 
cars — possibly  four,  I  would  need  to  refresh  my  memory — of  salted 
beef 

Senator  Sterling.  May  I  interject  a  question  right  there. 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  the  allied  forces  at  Archangel  or  on  tb 
Murmansk  coast  at  that* time? 

Mr.  Robins.  Not  in  any  force. 

Senator  Sterling.  There  were  allied  forces  there  at  that  tiUaef 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir ;  not  at  first.    About  March  there  came  don 
from  Murmansk  a  request  to  the  soviet  foreign  office  that  it  coop* 
ate  with  the  Murman  soviet  and  that  the  Murman  soviet  be  p* 
mitted  to  cooperate  with  the  French  and  English.    Lenine  ordered 4 
to  cooperate  with  them,  and  it  did.     But  I  think  our  stuff  *» 
brought  out  before  that  took  place.     In  January,  when  we  sttftaii- 
to  bring  down  our  stuff,  Gen.  Poole  of  the  British  economic  miss* 
said  that  it  was  perfectly  impossible  to  move  anything  from 
mansk;  that  even  if  anything  could  be  started  it  would  be  stato1 
along  the  road.     Maj.  Wardwell  was  sent  out  and  brought  dan 
everything,  brought  down  practically  all  of  our  stuff,  with  hi 
than  1  per  cent  loss.    Some  of  it  was  thrown  out  on  the  shore  i*l 
was  stolen,  but  some  of  it  was  brought  back.    We  brought  it  down 
Petrograd  and  had  it  distributed  under  guard,  through  the  " 
Soviets  of  Petrograd,  to  the  babies  of  Petrograd,  finishing  the 
biition  along  in  May,  starting  some  time  in  February. 
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of  meat  was  separated  from  the  train  along  the  line,  but 

^turned  in  good  order. 

Sterling.  Was  Maj.  Ward  well  one  of  your  Red  Cross 

ns.  Yes;  Maj.  Allen  Wardwell  was  in  charge  of  transpor- 
i  Murmansk.  Maj.  Wardwell  took  command  when  I  left, 
nas  D.  Thacher  was  secretary  of  the  mission  and  had 
distribution — was  in  general  charge  under  my  command. 
les.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  there  was  a  very  considerable 
stores  in  the  possession  of  the  American  Red  Cross  that 
1  tended  for  Roumania? 
ns.  Yes,  sir. 

ies.  What  became  of  that? 

ins.  The  Roumanian  supplies  that  were  in  the  possession 
Cross  in  our  warehouse  and  under  our  protection  had  been 
to  Jassy.  There  came  a  time  when  the  representative  of 
ross  in  Jassy  thought  we  should  not  send  more  supplies 
there  was  a  question  of  his  being  able  to  handle  and  dis- 
tn,  and  so  on,  and  when  there  came,  during  a  certain  period, 
between  the  soviet  government  of  Russia  and  the  Rou- 
Dvernment,  under  an  order  from  Trotsky  the  stuff  was 
r  warehouse  to  await  final  liquidation  of  the  conflict  be- 
lmania  and  the  soviet  government  of  Russia.  In  the 
at  of  that  situation  there  was  a  conflict  of  authority  in 
between  a  Bolsheviki  group,  a  revolutionary  group,  and 
hority,  the  court  group,  the  king  and  queen,  and  so  on.  In 
t  of  authority,  the  debate  going  on,  this  stuff  was  held 
lal  settlement.  After  the  situation  in  the  Ukraine  had  de- 
to  a  German  situation,  and  any  supplies  that  were  sent 
3  had  a  better  chance  of  reaching  Germany  than  anywhere 
in  no  eagerness  to  have  the  stuff  so  sent,  and  it  finally  was 
if  I  am  correct — and  if  I  am  not  correct  Maj.  Allen  Ward- 
orrect  me;  he  knows  the  exact  situation — it  was  sent  to 
id  distributed  there,  and  it  was  thought  that  that  was  a 
ribution  against  the  German  power  than  to  send  it  into 
1  probably  be  German  hands. 

mes.  Were  those  supplies  turned  over  to  the  Bolshevik 
t? 

hns.  They  were  taken  by  the  Bolshevik  government. 
mes.  They  were  taken  by  the  Bolshevik  government? 
ins.  Absolutely. 

i es.  During  the  time  the  Red  Cross  headquarters  were  still 
ad — during  the  time  that  you  had  a  supply  depot  there,  at 
there  any  demand  made  by  the  American  colony  or  any 
le  by  the  American  colony  for  food  ? 
ins.  Yes. 

n es.  Did  they  succeed  in  getting  food  ? 
ins.  They  did. 

mles.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  was  represented  to  the 
colony  when  they  were  seeking  food  that  the  Red  Cross 
ipplies  in  Petrograd  but  had  sent  all  their  supplies  to 

ins.  No,  sir;  it  is  an  unqualified  falsehood. 
—19 54 
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Mr.  HrxEs.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Dr.  Simons  ? 

Mr,  Robln  s.  I  know  Dr.  Simons ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hcxes.  Did  he  ever  make  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Ame 
wdcmy — ever  appeal  to  you  or  any  or  your  representatives? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  think  that  he  made  an  appeal  that  he  and  his  o] 
izfttion  should  be  used  for  distributing  supplies,  not  only  fo: 
American  colony  but  for  others,  and  we,  knowing  the  situatior 
acting  in  full  knowledge  of  what  I  thought  was  the  situatioi 
fused  to  allow  him  to  be  the  medium  of  distribution.  1  believed 
our  own  organization  was  better. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  he  not  at  that  time  make  an  appeal  to  you  f< 
issue  to  the  American  colony  because  of  their  dire  want  ? 

Mr.  Bomns.  No  ;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  was  it  not  represented  to  him  at  that  time 
all  the  supplies  of  the  American  Red  Cross  had  been  moved  to  ! 
cow,  and  that  there  were  no  supplies  in  Petrograd  available? 

Mr.  Robins.  It  was  not,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  was  in  Moscow  f 
ably  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  Col.  Robins,  you  say  that  the  slogan  of  the  pn 
government  is  the  rule  of  the  class,  an  appeal  to  the  class  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  appeal  is  made  by  not  t< 
ceed  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  people  representing  the  Bolshevik  p 
or  government,  as  you  term  it,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  people 
acquiesce  in  the  Bolshevik  rule  are  simply  acquiescing  becaus 
the  terrorism,  and  because  of  fear;  and  do  you  not  think  that  the  1 
sian  officers  that  you  speak  of  and  others  who  have  become  a  pai 
the  Red  Guard  have  joined  the  Red  Guard  as  the  only  means  of 
ting  food  and  the  only  means  of  getting  a  living? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  supposititious  :•! 
nients  of  fact  in  that  series  of  questions  are  true. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  you  do  not  believe  the  testimony  that  has  1 
produced  here  by  a  great  number  of  very  reputable  witnesses? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  have  not  heard  their  testimony. 

Mr.  Humes.  As  to  their  experiences  and  observations  in  diffei 

pails  of  Russia. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  have  not   read  their  testimony,  and  do  not  kr 

what  they  said. 

Sir.  Humes.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  fact  that  families 
wrNonx  serving  in  the  Red  Guard  are  held  as  hostages  in  order 
insure  the  conduct  and  loyalty  of  the  soldier? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  know  it  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  say  that  that  condition  does  not  exist? 

Mr.  Robins.  T  do  not  know.  But  I  say  that  it  did  not  exist  op* 
the  time  I  left  Russia,  within  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Humes.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  on  one  occasion* 
prisoners  were  taken  out  of  the  prison  in  Moscow  and  shot  ffjjr 
out  a  trial,  and  simply  for  the  purpose  of  making  room  for**} 
♦jtl  prisoners  that  they  had  no  place  to  incarcerate.  That  sttteajjj 
has  been  made  by  a  gentleman  who  says  that  he  was  present  and 
the  orrurrence.  Do  you  question  the  correctness  of  that  state* 
Do  vou  think  that  that  was  untrue? 

Mr.  Rcbins.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.    It  ought  to  h' 
If  jje  was  there  and  saw  it.  g 
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>r  Overman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  way  to  ask  the  ques- 

►r  Hiram  W.  Johnson.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  committee, 

nt  to  submit  that  in  any  court  y6u  would  not  be  permitted  to 

witness  concerning  testimony  concerning  which  he  knows 

whether  the  testimony  of  a  certain  witness  is  true  or  not ;  not 

eeds  to  be  suggested  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  here  in  this 

)e. 

ctmes.  Col.  Robins,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  during  all  of 

erience  in  Russia  you  saw  nothing  of  terrorism. 

)bins.  I  saw  no  organized  terror,  Mr.  Humes.    That  a  revo- 

i  situation  should  bring  violence  and  killing  of  people  is 

e.    I  happened  to  see  nobody  stood  up  and  shot. 

>r  Sterling.  Did  you  hear,  Col.  Robins,  of  men  being  taken 

ison  under  Red  (iiiard  escort,  and,  without  any  chance  to 

,  and  without  any  formal  charge  being  made  against  them. 

3BIN8.  I  heard  that,  Senator  Sterling,  and  in  every  instance 
investigated  it  it  proved  to  be  false.  I  heard  that  the  women 
imen's  battalion  had  been  violated  in  a  certain  barracks  after 
I  surrendered.  I  had  it  investigated,  and,  on  the  word  of  no 
*rson  that  Madame  Turcova,  it  was  repudiated  absolutely, 
was  full  of  rumors.  If  you  chose  to  believe  those,  you  could 
[  believe  anything,  Senator. 

istance,  they  arrested  the  head  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross,  a 
n.  They  arrested  the  secretary  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross, 
ire  going  to  be  shot  overnight.  I  had  heard  that  they  had 
»t.  I  went  to  the  government  and  asked  for  their  release. 
Dwed  me  the  evidence  that  purported  to  show  that  this  par- 
secretary  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross  had  sent  Russian  Red 
pplies  to  Kaledines  and  the  leaders  of  the  counter-revolution 
v,  where  there  was  an  organized  headquarters  of  the  counter- 
>n.  I  said,  "  Suppose  that  is  all  true.  These  men  are  Red 
icials.  I  ask  you,  as  the  representative  of  the  American  Red 
j  release  them."  They  were  both  released.  I  have  their 
f  appreciation  for  my  intervention. 

>r  Sterling.  On  the  other  hand,  Col.  Robins,  we  have  the 
y  of  a  witness  here — apparently  a  most  credible  witness — 
in  two  different  Russian  prisons  and  talked  with  the  men  who 
out  to  be  shot,  and  I  think  in  both  instances,  but  certainly  in 
im  not  quite  sure  as  to  both,  but  certainly  in  one — the  man 
3  hour  at  which  he  was  to  be  led  out  to  be  shot,  and  begged 
might  converse  with  the  witness  who  testified  to  the  fact 
$  time  came,  in  order  that  he  might  pass  hours  that  would 
e  be  unendurable. 

)bins.  Well,  it  may  have  all  been  true.  Let  me  say,  gentlemen 
>mmittee,  I  will  not  be  put  in  the  position  of  defending  vio- 
crime  wherever  it  has  occurred.  Let  me  say  that  I  speak  of 
i  as  they  come  to  my  mind.  Let  me  give  another  instance, 
lo  I  feel  that  there  is  a  question  in  regard  to  these  widespread 
f  violence,  and  so  on?  I  heard  it  all  while  I  was  there.  It 
in  the  way  of  statement  and  counter-statement  before  I  left, 
ot  differ  greatly  from  the  stories  I  hear  here.  I  think  there 
ueh  more  serious  time  after  intervention  than  before.    I  UyLivVl 
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we  can  understand  why.  But  a  certain  Russian  colonel  named  Kol- 
pishnikoff  is  arrested  and  put  in  jail.  He  is  found  to  have  cablegrams 
that  on  the  face  of  things  indicate  cooperation  for  service  and  relief 
to  reactionary  countery-revolutionary  forces  at  Rostov  on  the  Don. 
This  colonel  was  an  excellent  person,  in  my  judgment.  He  was  in  favor 
of  Korniloff ,  as  most  intelligent  officers  of  that  group  were  at  the  time. 
There  came  to  Petrograd  a  request  from  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
Roumania  asking  that  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Petrograd  send 
down  to  Rostov  on  the  Don  80  automobiles  or  60  automobiles  and  cer- 
tain supplies  and  money  to  get  them  down  there.  It  so  happened 
that  at  that  time  Rostov  on  the  Don  was  the  center  of  a  counter- 
revolutionary movement.  I  immediately  cabled  back,  or  telegraphed 
back,  to  the  chief  of  the  mission  in  Roumania  that  I  could  not  fulfil] 
his  request.  He  wired  the  American  ambassador  and  sought  to  get 
Kolpisnnikoff  and  his  automobiles,  and  probably  a  hundred  thousand 
rubles,  sent  through  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the  American  em- 
bassy to  Rostov  on  the  Don. 

Now,  the  colonel  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Jassy  was  doing 
the  very  best  he  knew  how.  He  conceived  the  scheme  that  if  things 
got  too  hot  in  Jassy  he  would  send  his  unit,  with  the  queen  and  some 
of  the  court,  out  to  Rostov  and  then  700  miles  across  a  mountain 
range  to  Mesopotamia,  where  they  would  be  with  the  British  front 
It  was  quite  a  fantastic  program,  but  it  was  sincerely  believed.  When 
it  reached  me,  what  it  meant  in  European  Russia  and  Petrograd  w« 
support  to  the  counter-revolution  whose  center  was  Rostov.  Of 
course  I  could  not  move  with  that  play,  and  refused  my  cooperation. 
Then  it  was  planned  to  go  out  surreptitiously,  and  this  particular 
Col.  Kolpisnnikoff  said  he  could  break  by  the  Bolsheviki  all  right; 
that  he  would  bribe  his  way  through  in  the  good  old  prerevolutionm 
fashion.  Well,  they  let  him  get  his  train  practically  well  loaded, 
and  doubtless  had  him  followed  with  the  very  excellent  secret  service 
that  they  have,  and  when  he  got  ready  to  leave  they  arrested  him  and 
took  the  paper  off  the  wall  in  his  apartment,  translated  all  of  his  tele 
grams,  translated  everything  in  connection  with  it,  and  it  looked  as  if 
the  American  Red  Cross  in  Petrograd,  working  with  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  Jassy — which  they  believed  in  Petrograd,  by  reason  of 
false  statements,  was  under  the  bourgeoisie  influence  or  the  royal  in- 
fluence, etc. — as  if  the  American  ambassador  and  myself  were  involved 
in  an  effort  to  aid  a  counter-revolution  movement;  and  there  had  been 
enough  counter-revolutionary  activities  in  certain  quarters,  of  the 
allies,  in  Russia  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  belief  that  it  was  general. 

This  man.  Col.  Kolpisnnikoff,  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  Peter 
and  Paul.    They  got  what  they  claimed,  under  their  method  of  judg- 
ment, was  "the  goods"  on  him.    They  attacked  the  American  am- 
bassador.    It  so  happened  that  certain  communications  in  his  pos- 
session at  the  time  seemed  to  exonerate  me  from  complicity  in  th 
situation ;  but,  none  the  less,  it  was  threatened  that  our  headquarter! 
were  to  be  raided  and  that  the  members  of  our  mission  were  to  h 
arrested,  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  the  end  of  the  play,  and  ther 
stopped  me  from  sending  certain  supplies  to  Jassy  by  reason  of  tte 
alleged  plot. 

I  went  up  to  see  Lenine.    This  is  the  thing  that  I  referred  to  bob 
time  earlier  as  a  time  when  I  had  a  showdown  with  Lenine.  I  *&  W'P^ 
to  his  office.    I  went  where  I  usually  could  go  at  once,  to  his  inner  oA| 
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ad  was  not  permitted  to  go.  I  stayed  there  two  hours,  cooling  my 
eels,  and  then  I  thought  it  was  time  to  leave  and  I  started  to  walk 
it,  and  the  two  red  guardsmen  walked  to  the  door  and  crossed 
leir  bayonets,  and  I  decided  I  would  stay.  I  sat  down  for  a  while, 
ad  finally  I  looked  at  my  watch  and  1  said  in  the  few  Russian 
ords  I  had,  something  about  "  It  is  now  the  time  for  my  appoint- 
Lent,"  and  walked  through  the  little  passageway,  as  it  were,  or 
allway  that  was  the  exit  from  Lenine  s  private  roof.  You  went 
i  this  way  and  came  out  that  way.  Well,  I  thought  I  would  walk 
round  that  way  and  see  if  I  could  get  in  to  Lenine.  I  turned  the 
nob  of  the  door  and  the  door  opened  and  I  was  in  Lenine's  room, 
ad  he  was  sitting  at  the  desk  and  lie  scowled  at  me  when  I  entered 
^announced,  the  only  time  he  had  seemed  ugly.  I  walked  up  to 
is  desk  and  I  said,  "  Commissioner,  I  expect  that  you  do  not  wish 
»  see  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  explanation  now,  but  a  full 
cplanation  in  regard  to  the  American  ambassador  and  the  Ameri- 
in  Red  Cross  can  be  made.  I  know  that  the  face  of  the  papers, 
'om  your  interpretation,  looks  bad.  Commissioner,  I  have  told  you 
te  truth  and  I  shall  keep  on  telling  you  the  truth.  I  know  exactly 
hv  and  how  I  am  walking  around  the  streets  of  Petrograd  under 
olshevik  rule  in  Russia.  I  know  that.  at.  any  time  you  want  to 
>u  can  press  a  button  and  call  a  platoon  of  soldiers  and  send  them 
)wn  there  to  the  hotel  Europa  and  they  will  take  me,  dead  or  alive, 

>  Peter  and  Paul  and  stand  me  up  and  shoot  me  if  you  say  so;  and 
is  a  long  way  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Neva  for  an  Ameri- 

tn  gunboat,  and  that  is  the  only  answer.  Now,  commissioner,  I 
ive  told  you  the  truth ;  first,  because  I  like  to  tell  the  truth — on  the 
hole  it  is  the  simpler  way  around,  and  if  I  am  going  to  meet 
xnible  I  like  to  meet  it  at  once  and  get  done  with  it — and  I  have 
>ld  you  the  truth  for  a  further  reason.  I  have  a  profound  regard 
>r  my  good  health.  Now,  if  you  wish  me  to  give  you  a  state- 
ent  about  this,  I  will  be  only  too  glad  to  do  it  at  any  time 
id  I  think  I  can  satisfy  you  " ;  and  I  turned  -around  and  walked 
it.  It  was  on  the  basis  or  that  situation  that  finally  the  American 
nbassador  was  absolved  from  all  suspicion  in  the  matter  and  we 
ent  on  doing  business  in  the  situation.  It  was  subsequent  to  that 
me,  three  months,  that  this  man  Kolpishnikoff,  who  was  supposed 

>  be  a  definite  counter-revolutionist  and  who  stayed  in  Peter  and 
aul  a  number  of  months,  was  released  by  the  soviet  government. 
Senator  Nemon.  That  Russian  colonel? 

Mr.  Robins.  That  Russian  colonel.  I  do  not  know  whether  any- 
lingever  happened  to  him  afterwards,  but  I  see  here  Mr.  Johnston, 
e  secretary  of  the  ambassador,  who  will  probably  know.  It  was 
sidents  of  that  sort,  like  the  incident  in  relation  to  the  head  of  th? 
issian  Red  Cross,  a  nobleman  who  was  released  on  my  request,  and 
10  came  to  me  with  profound  expression  of  his  appreciation,  and 
ler  situations  of  the  sort,  that  made  me  feel  and  act  and  think  as  I 
re  felt  and  acted  and  thought. 

Senator  Sterling.  Col.  Robins 

ilr.  Robins.  I  want  to  say  one  other  thing,  though.  There  seems 
3e  some  question — I  do  not  know  what  may  have  been  said  before 
j  committee^— in  regard  to  Red  Cross  supplies  in  Russia  and  in 
ard  to  the  distribution  of  Red  Cross  supplies;  but  I  make  this  de- 
rate statement :  That  everything  done  in  relation  \o  \\\fc  k.vft^\\^w 
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anyhow — were  impressed  with  the  truth  of  that  witness'  statement  in 
regard  to  Col.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  do  not  want  you  to  misunderstand  my  inquiry, 
Colonel.  I  asked  you  with  reference  to  some  thousand  barrels  of  pork. 
My  information  is  that  during  the  closing  days'  of  the  work  of  your 
mission  that  quantity,  or  approximately  that  quantity,  of  pork  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki,  either  bv  force  or  otherwise,  and  it 
was  regarding  that  that  I  was  inquiring.  Did  it  or  did  it  not  fall  into 
their  hands? 

Mr.  Robins.  It  did  not;  and  the  verification  of  the  facts,  with  all 
the  circumstances,  is  within  reach  of  the  committee  through  Maj. 
Allen  Wardweli,  who  was  in  charge  in  Petrograd  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  as  I  understand,  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki is  not  only  to  rule  Russia,  but  to  overthrow  by  revolutionary 
means  this  Government,  as  well  as  all  other  governments? 
Mr.  Robin 8.  Every  government  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  I  do  not  understand  you  to  favor  the  formal  rec- 
ognition of  the  Bolshevik  government. 
Mr.  Robins.  Correct. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  do  not  know  that  you  have  declared  vourself  on  that, 
but  I  gathered  from  your  testimony  that  you  do  not  favor  such  a 
course. 

Mr.  Robins.  Correct. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  you  do  favor  economic  support  ( 
Mr.  Robins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  other  words,  through  economic  support  you  would 
sanction  and  encourage  and  support  a  further  development  and 
strengthening  of  a  government  whose  avowed  purpose  is  the  over- 
crow of  our  Government.    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Humes 

Mr.  Humes.  Does  not  that  necessarily  follow  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  No;  it  does  not  follow  at  all.    You  have  got  there 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact 

Mr.  Robins.  Well,  won't  you  let  me  answer  this  first,  now  ? 
Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson.  You  have  a  right  to  answer. 
Senator  Overman.  I  am  going  to  let  him  answer. 
Mr.  Humes.  Let  me  state  the  question  in  another  way.    Is  it  not  a 
ict  that  the  economic  strengthening  of  the  Bolshevik  government, 
le  building  up  of  that  government,  the  furnishing  it  wTith  more  rawT 
aterials,  with  more  material  things,  would  make  it  possible  for  them, 
lancially  and  otherwise,  to  carry  on  a  stronger  propaganda  and  a 
ronger  agitation  and  a  stronger  warfare  against  our  Government 
an  they  could  cany  on  if  they  did  not  have  the  economic  support 
at  you  favor? 

Mr.  Robins.  Well,  now,  I  think  I  have  got  your  question,  and  I 

•  not  agree  with  it  at  all,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  statement  of  a 

and  fact.    I  agree  rather  writh  your  chief  and  mine,  as  a  citizen  of 

is  Government,  that  the  best  answer  to  Bolshevism  is  food.     I 

ink,  sir,  that  economic  misery,  as  I  have  tried  again  and  again  to 

i  in  this  statement,  the  paralysis  of  the  economic  life  in  Russia, 

i  the  misery  that  grew  out  of  it,  and  that,  whole  setting,  just  as  in 

rmany — Mr.  Humes,  if  the  Germans  are  hungry  enough,  if  there 

economic  misery  enough,  the  Germans  will  be  Bolsheviki.    That 

nevitable,  in  my  judgment.    That  is  just  what  I  say  in  regard  to 
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Russia.  I  believe  that  the  reorganization  of  Russian  life  economically, 
the  beginning  to  give  substantial  hope  here  and  there,  beginning  to 
recreate  the  property  interest  and  the  stake  in  life,  would  begin  at 
once  to  disorganize  Bolshevik  power  and  the  adherence  to  the 
formulas.  I  believe  the  matter  should  be  dealt  with  on  that  basis. 
And  wherever  there  was  a  little  situation — an  oasis,  as  it  were,  sept- 
rated  from  the  general  situation — where  they  were  getting  along 
fairly  well,  and  people  began  to  have  a  property  interest  in  life,  t 
hope  in  life,  the  formulas  had  less  power.  I  believe  that  the  best 
answer  to  Bolshevik  Russia  is  economic  cooperation,  food,  friendli- 
ness on  the  part  of  America,  the  relationship  that  we  could  bring 
about  that  would  help  us,  help  Bussia,  and  operate  in  this  country 
to  weaken  the  authority  and  power  of  Bolshevism. 

Mr.  Humes.  On  the*  assumption  that  there  is  this  need  for  food, 
that  conclusion  might  necessarily  follow;  but  you  a  few  moments 
ago  made  the  statement  that  the  peasants,  who  represent  84  per  cent 
of  the  people  of  Bussia,  by  reason  of  the  productiveness  of  the  sofl 
and  their  having  acquired  the  ownership  of  the  land  had  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  a  new  era  during  the  last  year,  and  that  therefore  this  want 
and  this  starvation  that  you  now  refer  to  did  not  exist ;  and  I  think 
that  I  was  justified  in  drawing  that  inference  from  your  statement 
If  they  are  not  hungry,  if  they  have  plenty  of  food,  why  is  it  neces- 
sary to  take  food  to  Bussia?  The  information  that  this  committee 
has  had  up  to  this  time  has  been  that  there  was  want,  that  there  wis 
privation,  that  there  was  suffering  there* 

Mr.  Bobins.  Well,  now,  where  was  that,  Mr.  Humes?  Was  not 
that  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow — in  the  cities  rather  than  in  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Humes.  No ;  that  was  all  over  the .  country,  even  among  the 
peasants. 

Mr.  Bobins.  Down  in  the  Ukraine  and  in  Siberia,  where  the 
grain  is? 

Mr.  Humes.  Even  among  the  peasants ;  that  the  peasants  were  not 
raising  any  more  than  they  needed  for  their  own  personal  use,  •«! 
were  raising  no  grain  to  furnish  to  the  rest  of  the  population  of 
Russia.     Your  statement  to-day  has  been  that  84  per  cent  of  the 
people  are  living  in  a  new  era ;  that  they  are  satisfied  with  tta 
fruits  of  their  first  year  of  possession  of  the  land.    If  that  is  tr» 
and  that  degree  of  contentment  and  joy  exists  among  84  per  centrf 
the  people,  I  do  not  see  that  the  same  necessity  for  the  economic 
answer  to  Bolshevism  presents  itself. 

Mr.  Robins.  Well,  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  made  myself  so  vsat 
tc.lligible  to  you,  because  your  interpretation  does  not  seem  to  dm* 
rest  upon  what  I  said,  and  certainly  it  does  not  rest  upon  whit  I 
meant  to  say. 

Senator  Overman.  Col.  Robins,  will  you  be  here  to-morrow? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  will,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  It  is  late,  and  I  think  we  had  better  adjoatf 
now.  m^ 

Mr.  Robins.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  here  at  10.30  if  you  w»  ■ 

Senator  Overman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  will  be  here,  Senator. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.40  o'clock  p.  m..  the  subcommittee  adjo«i 
until  to-morrow,  Friday,  March  7^  1919,  at  10.80  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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FBIDAY,  MABCH  7,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  op  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  226,  Senate 
Office  Building,  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Overman  (chairman),  Nelson,  and  Sterling. 

Senator  Overman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Now, 
Major,  if  you  have  any  other  questions  you  want  to  ask  Mr.  Robins, 
proceed  with  your  examination. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  RAYMOND  ROBINS— Resumed. 

Mr.  Humes.  Colonel,  in  order  that  we  can  understand  your  view- 
point— and  possibly  I  have  been  too  obtuse  to  catch  it — I  would  like 
to  ask  you  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  contentment  that  you  have 
?aid  existed  among  the  peasants.  It  is  my  recollection  that  you  said 
/esterday  that  the  peasants  were  so  contented  with  their  first  year's 
x>ssession  of  the  land  and  with  the  fruits  of  the  first  year  of  Bolshe- 
ism,  that  they  could  not  be  shaken  in  the  faith :  that  they  felt  that 
t  was  a  new  era,  a  new  life  that  they  had  entered  upon.  Did  I 
inderstand  you  correctly  in  that  regard  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  You  did  not,  Mr.  Humes.  What  I  said  was  in  answer 
o  a  query,  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee — I  think  it  was 
*enator  Overman — in  which  I  suggested  that  the  prospective  strength 
f  the  soviet  government  rested  back  upon  the  fact  that  there  had 
een  a  distribution  of  the  land,  which  was  what  the  peasants  had 
esired  above  any  other  one  thing  in  Russia ;  that  under  this  distri- 
ution  they  had  raised  a  crop,  the  last  year's  crop:  that  they  had 
ajoyed  the  fruits  of  their  labor  on  land  that  they  now  called  their 
wn,  without  paying  any  rent  for  that  land ;  and  that  the  title  to  this 
,nd  and  the  right  to  use  it  free  of  rent  came  to  them  from  the  soviet ; 
id  I  suggested  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator  that  they  would  prob- 
>ly  defend — or  I  asked  him  whether  it  would  not  be  apparent  that 

•ey  would  defend — the  soviet  through  which  they  held  the  title  to 

leir  land. 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes.     Do  I  understand,  then,  that  you  are  discrimi- 

iting  between  the  soviet  as  an  institution  and  the  Bolsheviki,  as  we 

equently  term  the  present  Russian  government? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  should  always  seek  to  do  that,  Mr.  Humes.     The 

viet  is  a  form  or  framework  or  method  of   Slavic  democratic 

rial  control,  exactly  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a 
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Senator  Sterling.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  either  do  not  know 
the  facts  in  regard  to  some  atrocities  of  the  Bolshevist  government. 
or  else  you  are  diligent,  a  little,  in  trying  to  excuse  it.  JLet  me  call 
your  attention  to  a  statement  made  by  Col.  Lebedeff  in  regard  to  one 
particular  atrocity.    He  says : 

The  uprisings  in  Yaroslavl  and  Meirom  were  temporarily  successful ;  but  in 
most  places  the  half-armed  people  were  mercilessly  slaughtered  with  artillery 
and  machine  guns. 

I  want  to  say  that  that  statement  may  be  taken  in  connection  with 
your  statement  that  the  peasants  in  all  the  villages  were  thoroughly 
armed,  had  their  rifles  and  machine  guns.  But  here  is  this  further 
statement : 

In  one  instance — 

Says  Col.  Lebedeff — 

in  the  village  of  Senenikha  the  Red  Guard  shot  about  100  young  peasants  tod 
forced  old  men  to  dig  graves  for  their  sons,  killed  in  the  presence  of  thdr 
families. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Col.  Lebedeff  was  in  quite  as  good  a  position 
as  you  ever  were  to  know  the  situation. 

Mr.  Robins.  When  did  he  leave  there? 

Senator  Sterling.  Because  he  was  there  during  the  time  of  the 
movement  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  army,  and  you  left  about  the  time 
that  that  movement  began.    You  left  European  Russia  in  May! 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  May  14. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  it  was  in  the  late  spring  and  summer  of 
1918  that  this  Czecho-Slovak  army  movement  was.  and  that  wts 
during  the  time  when  they  held  aWit  200  miles  along  the  Volgi 
front. 

I  want  now  to  call  your  attention  to  another  thing.  You  spoke 
against  intervention.    You  are  against  it? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  of 
Lord  Milner  with  reference  to  the  reasons  for  intervention.    He  say*: 

The  reason  why  allied,  not  merely  British,  forces — indeed  the  British  inr 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  allied  troops — were  sent  to  Russia,  is  thtt 
the  Bolsheviki.  whatever  their  ultimate  ohject,  were  in  fact  assisting  onr 
enemies  in  every  possible  way. 

I  think  you  made  some  statements  in  your  testimony  that  prac- 
tically admit  that? 

Mr.  Robins.  No. 

Senator  Sterling.  German  propaganda. 

Mr.  Robins.  There  was  German  propaganda,  but  on  the  contrary 
I  wish  now  to  state  that  the  commissioner  of  Great  Britain  said, 
over  his  signature,  that  the  Bolshevik  government — that  TroUkr 
himself — had  helped  the  allies  in  specific  instances  that  he  indicated 

Senator  Sterling.  But  the  Bolsheviki  were  officered  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  German  officers,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Robins.  Not  while  I  was  in  Russia. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  learned  that  they  subsequently 

Mr.  Robins.  I  have  heard  so.    But  I  heard  that  large  groups 
officered  by  German  officers  when  I  was  there,  but  it  was  not  true* 
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•own  up  out  of  their  historic  past,  which  the  clever  political  minds 
i  the  Bolshevik  leaders  fell  upon  as  the  way  to  get  into  power;  and 
»  I  think  there  is  really  something  there  in  structure  as  well  as  the 
tual  Bolshevik  domination. 

Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Robins,  the  only  plan  of  government  they 
Lve  now  is  those  decrees  issued  there  at  Petrograd,  issued  by  the 
ntral  soviet;  is  not  that  so? 

3fr.  Robins.  That  is  the  national  control,  Senator. 
Senator  Nelson.  Yes.  Well,  that  is  simply  certain  decrees  pro- 
ulgated  by  what  vou  might  call  ah  oligarchy  right  there ;  it  is  not 
e  product  of  any  tiling  in  the  nature  of  a  constitutional  convention  ? 
Mr.  Robins.  Let  us  look  at  that  and  see  if  that  is  a  correct  defini- 
>n.  Here  is  the  all-Russian  National  Soviet.  Assembly,  the  dele- 
.tes  elected  from  various  local  provincial  and  trade  groups  through- 
it  the  nation. 
Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robins.  There  being  several  kinds  of  classifications  of  dele- 
tes, as  it  were.    That  national  convention  elects  an  executive  com- 
ittee  of  250  to  300  members. 
Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robins  (continuing).  Which  sits,  as  it  were,  as  a  permanent 
>rliament  in  between  the  sessions  of  the  national  convention.  Everv 
>cree  that  is  passed  has  to  be  approved  by  the  executive  com- 
ittee  of  the  permanent  parliament  of  the  national,  the  all-Russian, 
viet,  and  it  is  promulgated  by  statement  of  the  council  of  the 
ople's  commissars.  All  three  actions  are  required ;  in  other  words, 
st  the  national  assembly:  second,  the  all-Russian  executive  com- 
ittee  of  the  national  assembly;  third,  the  council  of  the  people's 
mmissars;  and  until  the  decree  has  been  approved  and  issued 
rough  the  council  of  people's  commissars,  it  is  not  a  decree,  and 
ey  consider  it  and  speak  of  it  there  as  beng  a  definite  enactment  of 

e*  representatives  of  Russia,  and 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that  those  decrees,  then,  according  to  your 
ew,  are  at  present  the  constitutional  form  of  government  there, 
opted  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes.    If  you  will  look  back  over  the  record.  Senator, 
>u  will  find  that  in  the  Fifth  Russian  Soviet,  which  met,  I  think, 
me  time  in  July,  1918,  there  was  passed  a  definite  general  frame- 
>rk,  the  so-called  constitution  of  the  soviet. 
Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robins.  It  was  published  in  this  country,  and  doubtless  it  is  in 
ur  record. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robins.  That  outlined  certain  structural  framework,  but  the 
lole  government,  as  I  seemed  to  see  it,  was,  as  it  were,  in  flux — 
movement.  Just  as  the  old  village  mir  was  growing  up  here,  just 
the  revolutionary  councils  in  the  cities  were  being  fused,  just  as 
11  found  territorial  delegation  districts  and  then  found  craft  dele- 
te districts,  you  found  that  there  were  a  number  of  methods,  as  it 
re,  being  slowly  fused  into  a  general  type;  but  it  was  a  movement 
rard  conscious  revolutionary  mass  control,  or  so  seemed  to  me 
be. 

Senator  Overman.  I  am  interested  to  get  this.    You  describe  this 
a  party  rather  than  a  government.    Is  there  any  way  possible  for 
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the  people  of  Russia  to  get  rid  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky  without 
revolution  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  should  say  so,  absolutely,  sir.     I  should  say 
the  moment  that  any  considerable  mass  in  Russia  wants  to 
of  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  they  can  do  it     I  remember  now  _ 
saying  to  me  one  day  in  the  Kremlin,  shortly  after  he  had  come 
Petrograd  to  Moscow,  I  telling  him  some  of  the  reasons  why 
was  such  bitter  prejudice  against  his  government,  and  among 
the  use  of  force  and  the  charge  that  they  had  simply  changed 
tators — that  from  dictator  Nicholas,  from  dictator  Czar,  it  was 
become  dictator  Lenine — "Ah,"  he  said,  "  are  you  familiar  with 
philosophy,"  said  he,  "  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat ";  aid 
confessed  total  ignorance.     He  said?  "  To  take  over  the  instil 
of  existing  bourgeois  capitalist  society  it  is  necessary  to  move 
force.    As  soon  as  you  have  overcome  the  force  of  the  existing 
then  you  revert  back  to  the  democratic  method." 

Senator  Overman.  In  what  way  could  they  go  about  getting  rid 
Lenine  and  Trotzky? 

Mr.  Robins.  Just  a  moment. 

Senator  Overman.  Pardon  me. 

Mr.  Robins  (continuing).  He  said,  "They  say  that  I  am  a 
tator,  and  I  am  for  the  moment.    I  am  dictator  because  I  have 
hind  me  for  the  moment  the  will  of  the  mass  of  peasants  and  w 
The  moment  I  cease  to  do  their  will  they  will  take  the  power 
me,  and  I  would  be  as  helpless  in  Russia  as  the  Czar  was."  And 
believe  that  is  so ;  that  the  reason  that  their  power  has  held  has 
that  for  the  time  they  expressed,  as  between  the  old  experience 
the  past  and  the  new  experience,  a  larger  expectation  or  hope 
opportunity  for  the  mass  of  the  peasants  and  workers  of  Russia  thai 
they  had  before;  and  as  long  as  that  expectation  holds  they 
support  Lenine.    When  it  ceases  to  hold,  their  rifles  and  their  po1 
will  be  against  him,  and  he  will  pass  from  the  scene. 

Senator  Overman.  You  say  "  their  rifles."    That  is  what  I  ay; 
how  are  you  going  to  get  rid  of  them  except  by  revolution? 

Mr.  Robins.  Senator,  I  do  not  know  that  you  can,  except  by  tb 
development  of  the  soviet  membership.     For  instance,  here  is  I 
Fourth  All-Russian  Soviet  called  to  ratify  the  peace,  called  at  a  tai 
when  there  is  a  debate  between  even  the  two  wings  of  the  domimi 
party,  between  Lenine  and  Trotzky.     Lenine  calls  it,  and  he  ff* 
down  to  the  old  holy  city,  the  center  of  the  old  order  of  church  aoi 
state  and  industrial  and  commercial  power,  to  meet  this 
in  the  hour  of  greatest  strain  and  confusion,  and  he  has  the 
great  clear  program.     He  stands  up  there,  when  they  said 
peace  could  not  be  ratified,  and  it  was  ratified.    In  other  words, 
is  indorsed  by  the  delegate  body  because  he  wins  through  knowk 
of  the  facts  of  Russian  life  and  interpretation  of  their  desires. 

Then  they  meet  again  in  July.    Again  the  executive  committee,  9 
the  mass,  indorses  Lenine. 

The  theory  of  the  soviet  government,  as  I  understand  it  to  w 
is  that  everv  three  months  it  must  meet — it  can  be  called  oftener,! 
every  three  months  the  All-Russian  National  Soviet  must  meet-Hi 
that  in  that  delegate  assembly  all  the  acts  of  the  executive  co 
and  of  the  council  of  people's  commissars  and  the  actual  commissi**: 
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people's  commissars  go  back,  as  it  were,  to  the  national  assembly, 
[  the  national  assembly  has  to  reelect  the  council  of  people's  com- 
sars  and  to  reelect  the  national  executive  committee,  and  has  to 
orse  their  actions  in  the  interim;  so  that  at  any  moment  there 
;  a  majority  of  delegates  elected  to  the  National  soviet  with  a 
gram  for  the  National  All-Russian  Soviet  in  opposition  to 
one  and  Trotzky  they  simply  would  not  be  reelected,  and  other 
sons  would  be  elected  in  their  stead.  It  was  stated  at  this  Fourth 
-Russian  Soviet  that  Karolyn,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  left,  was 
be  elected  in  Lenine's  stead.  It  was  childish  talk,  but  I  think 
-  time  there  is  a  change  of  mass  leadership  they  have  two  methods 
changing,  either  by  the  constitutional  method,  if  I  may  use  the 
rd  "constitutional,"  in  relation  to  such  a  system  as  exists  in 
5sia,  or  by  the  exercise  of  powers  of  force  that  exist  in  Russia. 
sre  were  demobilized  12,000,000  soldiers,  and  they  were  demobil- 
1  largely  armed,  and  all  over  Russia,  in  the  villages,  are  peasants 
h  their  arms,  and  not  a  few  machine  guns,  in  practically  every 
►ortant  village  in  Russia,  as  the  result  of  the  demobilizing,  with- 
anv  real  control  by  force  from  the  center.  That  happened  at  the 
e  the  break-up  was  going  on  two  months  before  Kerensky's  gov- 
ment  was  overthrown;  so  that,  in  every  village  in  Russia  where 
Y  wish  to  exercise  power  against  the  soviet  control,  there  are  rifles 
[  machine  guns,  and  if  you  have  men  to  man  them  in  sufficient 
nbers  they  can  take  command  of  things. 

Senator  Sterling.  Let  me  iust  ask,  have  you  been  out  among  the 
ajres  where  these  peasants  live,  and  have  you  seen  these  rifles  and 
diine  guns  in  the  hands  of  the  peasants?  Do  you  know  that  they 
there,  from  your  personal  knowledge  and  observation? 
fr.  Robins.  What  I  know  about  that  is  this:  I  know  that  there 
•e  in  the  villages  around  Ekaterinoslav,  in  southern  Russia ;  I  know 
t  there  were  in  the  villages  around  Karkov ;  I  do  know  that  there 
e  in  all  these  villages  where  we  stopped  as  we  cjime  out  through 
eria.  Further  than  that  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  personal  knowl- 
e :  but  I  do  know  that  every  revolt  started  from  anywhere,  whether 
ported  bv  foreign  rifles  or  supported  only  by  local  and  bourgeois 
crests  in  "Russia,  has  been  repelled  not  by  the  power  of  rifles  sent 
7i  Moscow  or  Petrograd,  but  by  the  power  of  the  local  peasant 
Mt  against  the  effort  to  return  to  the  old  order. 
enator  Sterling.  Now,  Colonel,  do  you  not  know  that  the  peasants 
nany  places  along  the  Volga,  and  when  the  Czecho-Slovaks  were 
■e,  were  powerless  as  against  the  Bolsheviki ;  that  they  wanted  to 
st  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  wanted  to  rise  up  against  the  Bolsheviki, 
they  had  no  arms,  and  the  Czecho-Slovaks  or  the  allied  forces 
nished  them  arms  in  order  that  they  might  join  in  a  Russian  peo- 
3  army  to  assist  the  Czecho-Slovaks? 
It.  Robins.  No;  Senator. 
enator  Sterling.  Is  not  that  a  fact? 

[r.  Robins.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fact.    I  have  heard  it,  of 
■se,  a  number  of  times. 

mator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  Col.  Lebedeff  ? 
r.  Robins.  I  have  heard  of  him.    Do  you  mean  the  ex-minister  of 
ine? 
mator  Sterling.  Yea    He  is  a  man  of  good  repute  ? 
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Senator  Sterling.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  either  do  not  know 
the  facts  in  regard  to  some  atrocities  of  the  Bolshevist  government. 
or  else  you  are  diligent,  a  little,  in  trying  to  excuse  it.  Xet  me  call 
your  attention  to  a  statement  made  by  Col.  Lebedeff  in  regard  to  one 
particular  atrocity.    He  says: 

The  uprisings  in  Yaroslavl  and  Meiroin  were  temporarily  successful ;  but  in 
most  places  the  half-armed  people  were  mercilessly  slaughtered  with  artillery 
and  machine  guns. 

I  want  to  say  that  that  statement  may  be  taken  in  connection  with 
your  statement  that  the  peasants  in  all  the  villages  were  thoroughly 
armed,  had  their  rifles  and  machine  guns.  But  here  is  this  further 
statement : 

In  one  instance — 

Says  Col.  Lebedeff — 

in  the  village  of  Senenlkha  the  Red  Guard  shot  about  lftO  young  peasants  and 
forced  old  men  to  dig  graves  for  their  sons,  killed  in  the  presence  of  their 
families. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Col.  Lebedeff  was  in  quite  as  good  a  position 
as  you  ever  were  to  know  the  situation. 

Mr.  Robins.  When  did  he  leave  there  ? 

Senator  Sterling.  Because  he  was  there  during  the  time  of  the 
movement  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  army,  and  you  left  about  the  time 
that  that  movement  began.    You  left  European  Russia  in  May  t 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  May  14. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  it  was  in  the  late  spring  and  summer  of 
1918  that  this  Czecho-Slovak  army  movement  was,  and  that  was 
during  the  time  when  they  held  about  200  miles  along  the  Volga 
front. 

I  want  now  to  call  your  attention  to  another  thing.  You  spoke 
against  intervention.    You  are  against  it? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  of 
Lord  Milner  with  reference  to  the  reasons  for  intervention.    He  says: 

The  reason  why  allied,  not  merely  British,  forces — indeed  the  British  an- 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  allied  troops — were  sent  to  Russia,  is  that 
the  Bolsheviki,  whatever  their  ultimate  object,  were  in  fact  assisting  oor 
enemies  in  every  possible  way. 

I  think  you  made  some  statements  in  your  testimony  that  prac- 
tically admit  that? 

Mr.  Robins.  No. 

Senator  Sterling.  German  propaganda. 

Mr.  Robins.  There  was  German  propaganda,  but  on  the  contrary 
I  wish  now  to  state  that  the  commissioner  of  Great  Britain  said, 
over  his  signature,  that  the  Bolshevik  government — that  Trottkv 
himself — had  helped  the  allies  in  specific  instances  that  he  indicated 

Senator  Sterling.  But  the  Bolsheviki  were  officered  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  German  officers,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Robins.  Not  while  I  was  in  Russia. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  you  learned  that  they  subsequently  w«f 

Mr.  Robins.  I  have  heard  so.    But  I  heard  that  large  groups 
officered  bv  German  officers  when  I  was  there,  but  it  was  not  true. 
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)uld  like  to  see  a  mission  go  in  there  and  get  a  real  statement  of 

5  actual  situation. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then,  as  at  present  advised,  you  are  not  prepared 

blame  our  Government  for  not  recognizing  the  Bolshevik  govern- 

int  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky. 

Mr.  Roblns.  You  mean  recognizing  at  the  present  moment? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

VIr.  Robins.  Absolutely,  I  would  attach  no  blame. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  believe,  if  that  system  of  govern- 

snt  should  prevail  in  Russia,  with  their  gospel  and  their  creed 

d  their  mode  of  operation,  that  they  would  attempt  to  spread  it  all 

er  the  world — to  internationalize  it? 

Mr.  Robins.  Largely,  I  think  they  would. 

Senator  Nelson.  Would  you  not  regard  that  as  a  menace  to  other 

ilizations,  to  our  country  and  to  England  and  to  other  civilized 

intries?    Would  you  not  regard  it  as  a  menace? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  tried  to  make  plain  yesterday  that  I  regard  the 

inulas,  the  challenge,  of  the  Bolsheviki  program  as  the  first  chal- 

ige  and  menace  to  all  political  democratic  governments  of  the 

rid. 

Senator  Nelbon.  Now,  then,  why  do  vou  want  to  nurse  it  in 

ssia? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  am  not  wanting  to  nurse  it  in  Russia  or  anywhere. 

vould  like  to  tell  the  truth  about  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  gather  the  impression  from  your  statement,  in 

»  aggregate,  that  while  you  do  not  believe  in  that  system  of  govern  - 

nt,  you  are  rather  in  favor  of  the  operations  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky. 

Mr/RoBiN8.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  decribe  Trotzky  as  a  very  fine  man. 

Mr.  Robins.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh.  yes.    \  ou  said  that  he  was  highly  educated,  a 

•y  able  man,  and  an  orator,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Robins.  He  was  all  three  of  those  things,  but  I  have  known 

n  who  were  those  three  things,  whose  character  and  principles  I 

•uld  be  bitterly  opposed  to.    I  would  like  to  tell  the  truth  about  men, 

d  about  movements,  without  passion  and  without  resentment,  even 

High  I  differed  from  men  and  from  movements.    I  think  that  that 

the  essential  thing,  if  we  are  going  to  get  the  truth  about  it.    And 

*re  is  in  this  whole  Russian  situation  so  much  partisan  bias.    If 

is  will  suit  your  thought  of  what  I  am  meaning,  I  am  perfectly 

lling  that  the  Russian  people  should  have  the  kind  of  government 

it  the  majority  of  the  Russian  people  want,  whether  it  suits  me  or 

lether  it  is  in  accord  with  my  principles  or  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  thought  so.    Ana  your  idea  is  that  the  Russian 

ople,  if  they  want  a  Bolshevik  government  full-fledged 

Vfr.  Robins.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  As  it  is  to-day,  ought  to  have  it  ? 

Vfr.  Robins.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Nemon.  So  that,  boiled  down,  your  mission  here  is,  your 

it  intention  is,  that  the  Russian  people,  if  they  want  a  Bolshevik 

ernment,  ought  to  have  it  ? 

»fr-  Robins.  Yes. 
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Senator  Nelson.  And  your  next  point  is,  you  believe  the  Russia 
people  want  that  kind  of  a  government? 

Mr.  Robins.  At  the  time  I  left  Russia  I  believed  the  majority  d 
the  people  were  for  that  government. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  yet  on  yesterday  you  condemned  Bolshe- 
vism in  the  severest  terms. 

Mr.  Robins.  And  I  do  this  morning. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  you  consider  it  one  of  the  greatest  menica 
to  government  and  law  and  order  and  civilization? 

Mr.  Robins.  Absolutely,  Senator. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  yet  you  want  to  see  it  work  its  way  outii 
Russia? 

Mr.  Robins.  Senator,  what  I  want  to  see  is  this 

Senator  Sterling.  Just  let  me  add  this.  Instead  of  excusing  fa 
acts  of  the  government  as  your  testimony  seems  to  do,  would  it  not 
be  better,  and  would  it  not  be  more  in  accord  with  patriotism  mi 
with  good  government  and  real  love  of  order  and  humanity,  to  <&■ 
courage  rather  than  to  say,  "  Here,  this  is  a  movement  which  has  ib 
foundation  in  certain  great  abuses,"  and  let  it  go  on — just  let  it  m 
on,  although  you  know  that  it  would  be  a  menace  to  the  rest  of  u» 
world  by  its  establishment  in  Russia.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  u 
inconsistency  in  the  position  you  take — first  condemning  it  and  tout- 
ing it  as  a  menace  and  so  regarding  it,  but  trying  to  find  excuses  for 
its  existence. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  want  to  make  excuses.  I  would  like,  howera, 
if  I  could,  to  tell  the  actual  truth  about  it.  You  know  perfectly  well 
that  two  views  have  been  expressed  in  America.  Here  is  the  view  of 
certain  gentlemen  who  believe  in  the  present  soviet,  government  and 
who  think  they  ought  to  extend  their  principles  over  the  world.  Then 
there  is  a  group  of  people  who  speak  of  the  whole  movement  as  i 
German  agent,  thief,  and  murderer  movement.  I  do  not  believe  thit 
either  is  a  sound  position.  I  think  that  to  know  what  has  actuillr 
happened  in  Russia  is  of  the  very  first  moment,  for  us  and  for  our 
country  to  deal  with  it  honestly  and  fairly,  rather  than  in  passion  «r 
on  a  statement  that  is  not  true — that  that  is  the  sound  way  to  coaid 
it.  I  think  to  know  your  disease,  just  how  it  came,  the  circumstance 
of  it,  and  then  to  apply  the  cure — the  intelligent  cure  rather  than  the 
unintelligent  cure — is  the  sound  way  of  dealing  with  the  situation. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  what  is  the  cure  that  you  prescribe !  Thecnre 
is  that  if  the  Russian  people  want  that  style  of  government  they  should 
have  it.  That  is  the  cure.  You  do  not  propose  any  missionary  work; 
to  go  over  there  and  convert  them  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  W 
you  say  if  they  want  that  form  of  government  we  ought  to  let  thai 
have  it.    That  is  the  cure  that  you  propose. 

Mr.  Robins.  On  the  contrary,  that  is  not  quite  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  not  consistent. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  trv  to  be.  On  the  contrarv,  there  was  a  cure  adro- 
cated  and  presented  and  attempted  by  the  American  Government  ij 
was  the  cure  of  intervention.  Senator,  that  cure  strengthened  i» 
deepened  Bolshevism  in  Russia  and  created  a  sense  01  resented^ 
against  the  use  of  armed  force  to  overthrow  a  democratic  movemflt 
so  called,  a  revolutionary  movement  in  another  land,  thatma&l 
revolt  of  troops  in  England  and  questionable  situations  in  Canii 
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estionable  situations  in  France.  Senator,  that  was  the  wrong 
►  deal  with  Bolshevism.     That  strengthened  Bolshevism  in 

and  that  extended  Bolshevism,  because  it  had  been  treated  un- 
in  the  thought  of  men's  minds  who  like  fairness  and  justice. 
:ed  a  resentment  and  a  bitterness  in  this  country  on  which  Bol- 
1  could  live  andgrow. 

tor  Overman.  Kight  there  let  me  interrupt  you.  I  have  been 
ed  to  hear  you  and  have  your  expressions,  and  I  have  been 
uch  interested  myself,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  whole  country 

suppose  that  after  hearing  all  the  evidence  the  committee 
find  it  to  be  a  fact  that  red-handed  murder  is  everywhere, 
iey  are  looting  everybody's  homes,  that  there  is  no  govern- 
iere,  and  all  is  chaos  and  anarchy,  that  the  people  are  starv- 
ieath,  the  little  children  are  dying  everywhere ;  in  the  interest 
lanity  would  you  say  that  this  Government  ought  to  keep  its 
>ff  and  let  them  go  on  with  that  sort  of  government  ? 
Robins.  Senator,  if  you  had  the  facts  that  you  could  rely  upon 
at  was  the  actual  condition,  then  probably  the  civilized  world 
take  action;  but  I  would  warn  those  who  would  reach  that 
ion  to  be  careful  of  their  facts. 

tor  Overman.  I  do  not  say  that  we  are  going  to  reach  that 
ion. 

ioBiNS.  To  be  careful  in  the  testimony  submitted, 
tor  Overman.  I  agree  with  you ;  but  suppose  it  is  true.    You 
*en  away  from  there  some  time.    Suppose  the  overwhelming 
e  is  that  that  is  the  condition,  then  would  you  favor  this  Gov- 
t  intervening? 

Iobins.  I  would  favor  civilization  saving  any  people  that  were 
ely  being  murdered  and  starved  and  ruined  by  a  power  that 
d  up  by  bayonets  over  there,  when  they  have  no  remedy  except 
lebody  to  come  in  and  liberate  them  by  force, 
tor  Nelson.  You  leave  the  impression  upon  my  mind  from 
hole  statement  that  your  mission  here  is  to  have  our  Govern- 
*ep  its  hands  off  from  the  Bolsheviki  over  there  and  let  them 
Leir  own  sweet  will  about  everything.    Is  not  that  what  you 
ei  for,  and  what  your  mission  is  ? 
ioBiNS.  I  have  not  any  definite  mission  of  that  sort, 
tor  Nelson.  Is  not  that  the  drift  of  your  evidence  and  of  your 

Robins.  You  can  judge  of  the  drift  of  it.    I  am  against  the 

American  arms  and  American  men  in  Russia  against  the 

1  revolutionary  government,  on  a  false  judgment  of  the  facts 

ase. 

;or  Nelson.  Yes. 

Iobins.  I  believe  that  is  a  betrayal  of  American  principles,  of 

nciples  upon  which  this  Government  was  founded,  and  a 

n  of  the  whole  constitutional  method  of  our  land. 

:or  Nelson.  Yes. 

Iobins.  I  believe  that  such  exercise  will  raise  in  this  country 

other  lands  the  feeling  of  class  resentment  and  throw  men 

the  class  cleavage  and  division,  which  is  the  supreme  menace 

ge. 

723—19 55 
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and  I  know — I  do  not  guess ;  I  know — that  they  had  been  transported 
as  agreed  and  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement  were  not  kept  by  France 
and  Japan,  for  I  passed  over  6,000  miles,  and  passed  train  after  train 
of  Czecho-Slovaks,  sidetracked,  in  entire  understanding  of  the  situ- 
ation at  that  time.  Fifteen  thousand  of  them  were  in  Vladivostok 
when  I  got  there.  Then  the  movement  took  place,  based  on  the  ftet 
of  there  not  being  shipping  there  for  them.  That  created  the  sus- 
picion of  bad  faith.  Subsequent  to  that  Trotzky  then  changed  the 
order  that  he  had  made  before  from  the  basis  of  the  transactions  as 
alleged,  and  ordered  that  they  should  not  go  forward.  That  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  truth. 

Senator  Sterling.  Then  you  agree  substantially  with  the  state* 
ment  here  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  No  ;  I  do  not  agree  with  that  statement. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  statement  that 
Trotzky  issued  the  final  order  not  to  let  them  pass! 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  but  there  is  involved  in  that  statement  a  pre- 
judgment of  why  he  did  it,  with  which  I  do  not  agree. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  dispute  the  statement  that  the  work- 

ingmen  of  Svzran  decided  to  let  the  Czecho-Slovaks  pass? 
Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  know  the  facts,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Now,  see  if  I  understand  you. 

Senator  Sterling.  Just  to  follow  up  the  question  that  I  was  about 
to  ask  before  we  got  into  this  immediate  Czecho-Slovak  statement 
quoting  again  from  Lord  Milner,  he  says : 

The  allies,  every  one  of  them,  were  most  anxious  to  avoid  interference  in  Bu- 
sia,  but  it  was  an  obligation  of  honor  to  save  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  and  it  was  a 
military  necessity  of  the  most  urgent  kind  to  prevent  those  vast  portions  of 
Russia  which  wore  struggling  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  the  Bolshevik  from  beiap 
overrun  by  them  and  so  thrown  open  as  a  source  of  supply  to  the  enemy. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  miUtary  stores,  the  property  of 
the  allies,  which  were  still  lying  at  Archrfhgel  and  Vladivostok,  and  which  were 
in  course  of  being  appropriated  by  the  Bolshevikl  and  transferred  to  the  Ger- 
mans until  the  allied  occupation  put  an  end  to  the  process. 

I  am  reading  this  for  the  purpose  of  giving  you  the  British  view- 
point as  to  the  reason  for  intervention  and  the  occupation  of  Vladi- 
vostok and  Archangel  and  the  Murmansk  coast  with  allied  forces. 

Mr.  Robins.  You  give  me  the  opinion  of  a  British  statesman  of 
very  great  character  and  quality,  intimately  known  as  the  same  Brit- 
ish statesman  that  favored  the  overthrow  of  the  free  Boers  in  South 
Africa  and  was  recalled  by  a  liberal  government  because  of  his 
well-known  support  of  autocratic  and  dictatorial  methods  in  dealing 
with  other  peoples  for  the  advantage  of  English  trade  and  commerce. 

I  ask  that  there  be  incorporated  in  the  record,  side  by  side  with 
the  statement  of  Lord  Milner,  the  very  competent  and  careful  an- 
alysis of  his  statement  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  one  of  the  most 
important  papers  of  Great  Britain,  where  it  takes  the  whole  situation 
and  makes  the  other  statement — the  statement  not  for  the  particular 
group  interested,  as  Lord  Milner  has  always  been,  simply  in  the  eon* 
mercial  advantage  of  Great  Britain,  but  in  the  interest  oi  the  working 
and  labor  people  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  a  directly  opposite  sttto* 
ment  of  conditions  and  facts. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  might  say  here  that  there  is  great  von* 
I  think,  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  Britain's  coarse  in  SooA 
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lould  like  to  see  a  mission  go  in  there  and  get  a  real  statement  of 

le  actual  situation. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then,  as  at  present  advised,  you  are  not  prepared 

)  blame  our  Government  for  not  recognizing  the  Bolshevik  govern- 

lent  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky. 

Mr.  Robins.  You  mean  recognizing  at  the  present  moment? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robins.  Absolutely,  I  would  attach  no  blame. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  not  believe,  if  that  system  of  govern- 

ient  should  prevail  in  Russia,  with  their  gospel  and  their  creed 

id  their  mode  of  operation,  that  they  would  attempt  to  spread  it  all 

rer  the  world — to  internationalize  it? 

Mr.  Robins.  Largely,  I  think  they  would. 

Senator  Nelson.  Would  you  not  regard  that  as  a  menace  to  other 

vilizations,  to  our  country  and  to  England  and  to  other  civilized 

tuntries?    Would  you  not  regard  it  as  a  menace? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  tried  to  make  plain  yesterday  that  I  regard  the 

irmulas,  the  challenge,  of  the  Bolsheviki  program  as  the  first  chal- 

nge  and  menace  to  all  political  democratic  governments  of  the 

arid. 

Senator  Neubon.  Now,  then,  why  do  you  want  to  nurse  it  in 

ussia? 
Mr.  Robins.  I  am  not  wanting  to  nurse  it  in  Russia  or  anywhere. 

would  like  to  tell  the  truth  about  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  gather  the  impression  from  your  statement,  in 

e  aggregate,  that  while  you  do  not  believe  in  that  system  ofgovern- 

?nt,  you  are  rather  in  favor  of  the  operations  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky. 

Mr.  Robins.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  decribe  Trotzky  as  a  very  fine  man. 

Mr.  Robins.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh.  yes.    \  ou  said  that  he  was  highly  educated,  a 

:y  able  man,  and  an  orator,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Robins.  He  was  all  three  of  those  things,  but  I  have  known 

n  who  were  those  three  things,  whose  character  and  principles  I 

uld  be  bitterly  opposed  to.    I  would  like  to  tell  the  truth  about  men, 

1  about  movements,  without  passion  and  without  resentment,  even 

>ugh  I  differed  from  men  and  from  movements.    I  think  that  that 

he  essential  thing,  if  we  are  going  to  get  the  truth  about  it.    And 

re  is  in  this  whole  Russian  situation  so  much  partisan  bias.    If 

s  will  suit  your  thought  of  what  I  am  meaning,  T  am  perfectly 

ling  that  the  Russian  people  should  have  the  kind  of  government 

t  the  majority  of  the  Russian  people  want,  whether  it  suits  me  or 

ether  it  is  in  accord  with  my  principles  or  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  thought  so.    Ana  your  idea  is  that  the  Russian 

pie,  if  they  want  a  Bolshevik  government  full-fledged 

fr.  Robins.  Yes. 

enator  Nelson.  As  it  is  to-day,  ought  to  have  it? 

[r.  Robins.  Absolutely. 

enator  Nedson.  So  that,  boiled  down,  your  mission  here  is,  your 

,  intention  is,  that  the  Russian  people,  if  they  want  a  Bolshevik 

eminent,  ought  to  have  it  ? 

[r.  Robins,   ies. 
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any  kind  of  violation  of  law,  or  of  the  rights'  of  persons  or  property. 
I  did  not  defend  it  at  any  time.  I  do  prefer  to  understand  the  situ- 
ation rather  than  to  denounce  it.  I  do  prefer  to  see  the  reasons  that 
lead  up  to  extraordinary  situations  rather  than  to  reason  from  those 
situations  back  into  an  ordered  and  normal  life.  Since  I  came  to 
America  I  have  found  a  bitterness,  a  resentment  against  the  revolu- 
tionary development  in  Bussia  because  of  violence  and  anarchy  and 
arbitrary  conduct — a  great  deal  more  resentment  against  that  thai 
I  found  in  my  country  here  against  bloody  Monday  under  the  Car, 
and  that  long  line  of  tyranny  and  abuse,  and  the  use  of  the  Cossack 
whip  and  sword  over  Russian  peasants  and  workers  that  went  on  for 
generations.  I  find  that  the  atrocities  of  the  BolsheviM,  terrible  and 
wrong  and  to  be  opposed  by  all  intelligent  and  honest  men,  create 
more  excitement  and  interest  than  the  atrocities  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks when  they  take  a  Bolshevik  village  and  stand  up  and  shoot 
the  Bolsheviki  without  trial.  The  whole  situation  is  full  of  a  bitter- 
ness of  wrong,  of  crime,  of  mad  movements  that  have  gotten  away 
from  reason  and  intelligence  and  law  and  order. 

I  would  like  to  set  to  the  heart  of  the  whole  situation,  not  to  be  the 
advocate  of  one  side  only,  one  group  of  feeling.  I  would  like  to  have 
America's  Senate  committee,  with  the  great  responsibilities  it  has, 
comprehend  the  Russian  revolution,  the  facts  of  it,  its  development, 
and  what  it  now  means  and  presages  to  the  world,  and  then  to  make 
answer  to  the  American  people,  so  that  there  can  be  organized  h 
America  the  intelligent  conscience  in  both  parties,  in  all  parties,  to 
make  our  Government  at  all  points  correspond  to  the  growing  per- 

f)se  and  need  of  the  times,  to  answer  that  condition  to  which  the 
resident  referred  when  he  spoke  of  "  this  tide  that  was  moving  in 
the  hearts  of  men."  It  is  moving  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  mere  re- 
sentment and  passion  will  not  answer  it. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Christian  forces  of  America  organized  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  materialist,  class  conscious,  socialist  gov- 
ernment of  Russia  with  the  real  answer  of  a  serving  church,  as  I 
would  like  to  see  our  Government  answer  with  a  serving  state — the 
only  effective  answer ;  and,  gentlemen,  just  merely  taking  CoL  Lebe- 
deft.  who  was  a  minister  of  Kerensky's  government,  who  was  thrown 
roughly  out  by  the  Bolsheviki,  who  naturally  feels  the  resentment  <rf 
his  situation — taking  his  testimony  on  the  one  hand  and  not  taking 
the  whole  situation — will  not  lead  us  to  the  truth. 

I  would  like  to  get  and  I  believe  that  you  can  get  the  truth  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  situation  also.  What  is  it?  The  Czecho-Slovaks  were 
fiO.000  as  good  soldiers  as  there  are  in  the  world — patriotic  men,  men 
who  were  forced  to  enlist  by  the  Austrian  power  when  thev  dii  not 
believe  in  that  power,  when  they  wanted  to  have  free  Bohemia.  They 
allowed  themselves  to  be  taken  prisoners  in  groups.  They  were  taken 
prisoners  in  twos  and  tens  and  in  hundreds.  They  came  into  Russia. 
They  were  armed  and  equipped  bv  the  Russian  Army.  They  went 
to  the  "Ukraine  front  and  they  held  it  in  splendidly  courageous  faJ 
ion.  Then  the  Bolshevik  revolution  came  over ;  bread,  land,  and  peace 
under  the  conditions  I  spoke  of  yesterday.  Thev,  the  Czeoho-Slovab 
were  in  resentment  against  any  armistice;  and  whv?  Not  only  b 
cause  of  patriotism,  not  only  because  of  honor,  but  because  "A 
wanted  free  Bohemia;  and  bread,  land,  and  peace  for  Russia  didl 
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bring  anything  for  the  Czecho-Slovak  soldier  for  liberty  in  Bohemia. 
It  may  have  been  bad  for  free  Bohemia ;  it  may  have  put  it  further* 
away. 

Then,  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  they  wanted  to  go  to  fight  in 
France,  like  courageous  soldiers.  It  was  agreed  in  conference  in  Mos- 
cow that  the  Czecno-Slovak  corps  should  go  by  Murmansk  to  Arch- 
ungel,  with  safe  conduct  of  the  soviet  government,  and  in  that  event 
bhey  would  reach  the  French  front  in  three  weeks  instead  of  in  three 
months,  as  it  would  take  the  other  way,  with  6,000  miles  across 
Russia,  with  transportation  bad  and  food  bad;  then  across  the  Japa- 
nese Sea,  across  Japan  and  the  Pacific  to  America,  and  then  across  the 
Atlantic  to  the  French  front.  The  reason  they  were  not  sent  by  Mur- 
mansk and  Archangel,  if  I  know  the  truth,  was  because  the  French 
interest  in  Russia  had  determined  that  the  soviet  government  should 
be  overthrown  at  any  hazard.  The  Czecho- Slovaks  were  sent  the  long 
way,  through  Siberia,  and  it  was  promised — and  I  saw  the  telegram 
from  the  Japanese  consul  and  the  French  consul  at  Vladivostok — that 
as  soon  as  they  reached  Vladivostok  there  should  be  transportation 
for  those  troops.  About  15,000  reached  Vladivostok  without  the 
firing  of  a  single  shot,  in  obedience  with  the  safe  conduct  given  by 
the  soviet  government. 

There  was  no  shipping,  and  the  word  came  back  to  Moscow  that  the 
shipping  was  not  there  and  would  not  be  there,  and  there  never  was 
iny  intention  of  taking  them  out,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
3emg  taken  around  through  Manchuria  and  Siberia  and  were  to  aid 
Semenoff  to  attack  and  overthrow  the  soviet  in  Siberia  and  starve 
Moscow  and  Petrograd  by  controlling  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 
[Tien  the  local  Soviets  said,  "What  is  this:  are  we  sending  Czecho- 
slovaks out  armed  to  come  back  and  to  overthrow  our  government? 
f  Trotzky  is  fool  enough  to  send  them  out,  we  won't  do  it.    At  least, 
re  will  disarm  them."    And  they  went  down  to  the  trains  scattered 
long  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  and  demanded  that  the  arms  be 
iven  up  by  the  Czecho-Slovaks.     They  did  not  give  them  up,  and 
do  not  blame  them.    I  would  not  have  given  them  up.    Then  a  clash 
ccurred  Iwtween  an  honest-purposed  local  soviet  and  the  heroic- 
urposed   Czecho-Slovaks,   and   you   have  the  situation  that  grew 
it  of  those  things,  where  the  cards  were  not  all  on  the  table  and 
ill  not  be  until  the  passion  of  this  whole  situation  dies  out  and 
te  truth  is  allowed  to  come  forth. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  this  very  connection,  may  I  read  just  a  short 
iragraph  from  Col.  Lebedeff's  statement?    [Reading:] 

At  the  end  of  May  I  was  sent  to  the  Volga  region  unci  farther  down  to  Uralsk 
a  special  representative  of  the  anti-Bolshevist  forces  to  organize  the  struggle. 
ght  then  the  first  encounter  l>etween  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  the  Red  Army 
>k  place,  in  Penzn  and  Utlsehevo.  It  was  a  result  of  Trotzky's  famous  order  to 
iann  the  Czechoslovaks  and  to  bar  their  way  to  Vladivostok.  On  .Mine  8  the 
»ehoSlovak  units  approached  Samara.  Tn  spite  of  Trotzky's  order  and  the 
xwitlon  of  the  local  Soviet  the  worklngmen  of  Syzran  decided  to  let  the 
M&oSlovaks  pass.  Part  of  the  units  proceeded  to  Samara.  The  majority 
the  Czechoslovaks  had  reached  Ufa  when  a  new  order  came  from  Trotzky-— 
all  means  to  stop  them  in  their  march  onward. 

Vfr.  Robins.  And  that  order  came,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  after  the 
nors  had  come  back,  and  after  there  was  a  claim  of  actual  fact 
t  the  Czecho-Slovaks  had  turned  back  into  the  Semenoff  forces, 
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and  I  know — I  do  not  guess ;  I  know — that  they  had  been  transported 
as  agreed  and  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement  were  not  kept  by  France 
and  Japan,  for  I  passed  over  6,000  miles,  and  passed  train  after  train 
of  Czecho-Slovaks,  sidetracked,  in  entire  understanding  of  the  situ- 
ation at  that  time.  Fifteen  thousand  of  them  were  in  Vladivostok 
when  I  got  there.  Then  the  movement  took  place,  based  cm  the  fret 
of  there  not  being  shipping  there  for  them.  That  created  the  sus- 
picion of  bad  faith.  Subsequent  to  that  Trotzky  then  changed  the 
order  that  he  had  made  before  from  the  basis  of  the  transactions  as 
alleged,  and  ordered  that  they  should  not  go  forward.  That  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  truth. 

Senator  Sterling.  Then  you  agree  substantially  with  the  state- 
ment here? 

Mr.  Robins.  No;  I  do  not  agree  with  that  statement. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  statement  that 
Trotzky  issued  the  final  order  not  to  let  them  pass? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes ;  but  there  is  involved  in  that  statement  a  pre- 
judgment of  why  he  did  it,  with  which  I  do  not  agree. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  dispute  the  statement  that  the  work- 

ineraen  of  Svzran  decided  to  let  the  Czecho-Slovaks  paas  ? 
Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  know  the  facts,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Now,  see  if  I  understand  you. 

Senator  Sterling.  Just  to  follow  up  the  question  that  I  was  about 
to  ask  before  we  got  into  this  immediate  Czecho-Slovak  statement, 
quoting  again  from  Lord  Milner,  he  says : 

The  allies,  every  one  of  them,  were  most  anxious  to  avoid  interference  In  Bu- 
sts, bnt  it  was  an  obligation  of  honor  to  save  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  and  It  ms  t 
military  necessity  of  the  most  urgent  kind  to  prevent  those  vast  portions  of 
Russia  which  wore  struggling  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  the  Bolshevik  from  being 
overrun  by  them  and  so  thrown  open  as  a  source  of  supply  to  the  enemy. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  military  stores,  the  property  of 
the  allies,  which  were  still  lying  at  Archrfhgel  and  Vladivostok,  and  which  wew 
in  course  of  being  appropriated  by  the  Bolshevik!  and  transferred  to  the  Ger- 
mans until  the  allied  occupation  put  an  end  to  the  process. 

I  am  reading  this  for  the  purpose  of  giving  you  the  British  view- 
point as  to  the  reason  for  intervention  and  the  occupation  of  Vladi- 
vostok and  Archangel  and  the  Murmansk  coast  with  allied  forces. 

Mr.  Robins.  You  give  me  the  opinion  of  a  British  statesman  of 
very  great  character  and  quality,  intimately  known  as  the  same  Brit- 
ish statesman  that  favored  the  overthrow  of  the  free  Boers  in  Souti 
Africa  and  was  recalled  by  a  liberal  government  because  of  hi 
well-known  support  of  autocratic  and  dictatorial  methods  in  dealing 
with  other  peoples  for  the  advantage  of  English  trade  and  commerce- 

I  ask  that  there  be  incorporated  in  the  record,  side  by  side  with 
the  statement  of  Lord  Milner,  the  very  competent  and  careful  id- 
alysis  of  his  statement  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  one  of  the  mp* 
important  papers  of  Great  Britain,  where  it  takes  the  whole  sftuatiai 
and  makes  the  other  statement — the  statement  not  for  the  particolif 
group  interested,  as  Lord  Milner  has  always  been,  simply  in  the  com- 
mercial advantage  of  Great  Britain,  but  in  the  interest oi  the  woriar*3 
and  labor  people  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  a  directly  opposite  stA 
ment  of  conditions  and  facts. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  might  say  here  that  there  is  great  ro* 
I  think,  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  Britain's  course  in  So* 
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\frica  and  in  the  Boer  War,  and  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
.vhat  was  the  best  for  civilization. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  agree  with  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  will  agree  with  that,  will  you? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  will,  Senator. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  that  there  are  many  men  who  will  say,  of 
course — candid  men — that  Great  Britain's  course  was  right  in  that 
-espect. 

Mr.  Robins.  Sincere  men  say  that;  yes?  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  We  have  gotten  a  little  far  afield  from  what  I 
wanted  to  ask — what  I  was  leading  up  to — that  is,  that  I  understood 
f  ou  to  think  that  Bolshevism  is  not  only  a  menace  to  this  country  but 
i  menace  to  the  world? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do,  sir.  I  think  it  is  the  first  challenge  of  the  age 
:o  our  social  order. 

Senator  Overman.  I  so  understood  you.  Now,  that  being  so,  would 
vou  be  in  favor  of  this  country  recognizing  a  government  that  is 
such  a  menace  to  the  world? 

Mr.  Robins.  Senator,  as  I  understand  that,  the  question  of  recog- 
nition of  a  government  does  not  rest  upon  the  character  of  the  gov- 
ernment. If  the  government  really  is  the  government  of  a  people,  that 
is  all  that  any  foreign  government  has  any  right  to  inquire  into. 
Recognition  does  not  say  that  you  approve  of  a  government.  Recog- 
nition is  simply  the  acceptance  of  a  tact.  "  Here  is  a  de  facto  govern- 
ment. Therefore  we  recognize  that  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
it,  and  working  with  it,  and,  if  necessary,  ultimately  opposing  it  and 
going  to  war  with  it."  The  thing  I  would  be  opposed  to,  Senator, 
was  to  blind  ourselves  to  actual  facts  in  Russia,  not  to  deal  with  the 
actual  facts,  not  to  inquire  into  them,  but  to  prejudge  the  case  and 
leal  with  it  on  a  basis  that  does  not  exist. 

Is  it  not  true,  Senator,  that  intervention  in  Russia,  as  adopted  last 
July,  rested  upon  a  view  of  something  as  really  existent  in  Russia  that 
s  now  known  not  to  have  existed  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  Madam  Botch- 
:areva  and  others,  perfectly  sincere  and  honest,  said  to  the  govern- 
nent,  "  The  whole  of  Russia  is  just  waiting  for  this  thing,  this  inter- 
ention  bv  foreign  troops.  The  whole  of  Russia  will  rise  as  one  man." 
Ye  have  been  there  how  many  months.  Senator?  How  many  foreign 
ifles  in  how  many  ports  of  Russia  nre  there?  And  yet  what  has 
appened?    The  people  rose  to  resist,  just  as  we  would  resist  foreign 

agression.    We  get  the  word  that  the  Red  army  is  stronger.    We  get 

le  word  that  behind  the  Bolsheviki  now  have  come  the  Mensheviki 

id  the  other  social  revolutionists  of  the  right,  saying,  "  We  must 

rotect  our  fatherland  against  foreign  invasion."    My  whole  oonten- 

Dn  is,  Senator,  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  disease  in  a  wrong  way. 

<cause  we  do  not  know  what  the  disease  is,  as  vet,  and  that  our  renie- 

es  are  not  calculated,  when  we  get  the  facts  in  front  of  us,  to  cure  the 
lease  we  are  trying  to  combat. 

Senator  Overman.  This  great  old  heroine,  as  you  call  her,  who  was 

re— certainly  a  patriot  and  a  heroine — who  fought  the  Czar  for  32 

^re,  and  suffered  in  prison  that  long,  has  testified  before  this  com- 

tiee,  saying  w  For  God's  sake,  come  over  and  help  us.    Our  people 

)  dying  and  they  are  starving:  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  give 
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me  the  old  regime  of  the  Czar  rather  than  the  Bolshevik  rule."   An 
we  to  pay  no  attention  to  her  testimony? 

Mr.  Robins.  Not  at  all,  Senator.  You  are  to  consider  her  testimony 
and  consider  every  other  bit  of  testimony  that  you  think  is  credible 
and  sincere,  and  out  of  the  sum  of  that  testimony  and  out  of  the  » 
of  your  own  intelligence  you  are  to  make  a  report  to  the  American 
people.  I  ask  you,  Senator,  is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  two  man, 
just  two  men,  standing  against  a  government  that  is  in  power,  by 
whatever  means — German  agents  or  otherwise,  any  way  you  please— 
shall  take  over  power,  that  they  shall  absolutely  absorb  a  whole 
national  domestic  culture  and  life,  that  they  shall  hold  it  for  14 
months,  that  they  shall  hold  it  against  foreign  rifles,  that  they  shall 
hold  it  against  suffering  and  misery  and  terror  of  all  kinds,  and  still 
hold  it,  and  that  it  rests  only  on  the  foundations  that  have  been  indi- 
cated by  some  of  the  testimony  here?  I  submit,  Senators,  it  is  not 
reasonable.  I  submit  that  there  is  more  behind  Soviet  rule  and  the 
revolutionary  government  of  Russia  than  has  been  suggested  in  a  gnat 
deal  of  the  testimony  before  this  committee. 

Senator  Overman.  Could  we  have  a  better  witness  than  this  woman 
that  yon  have  praised  so  highly  f 

Mr.  Robins.  Senator,  I  mould  say  you  could  have  a  better  witnen. 
I  should  say  that  any  person  who  has  spent  40  years  in  organizing  i 
revolutionary  movement,  with  great  consecration  and  character,  too 
has  gone  to  village  after  village  and  said  to  the  peasants,  "  Yon  ought 
to  have  the  land;  it  is  yours;  it  does  not  belong  to  the  landlords; 
you  ought  not  to  pay  rent  for  it";  who  has  gone  to  workingmes 
and  said  to  the  workingmen  in  factories,  "  The  factory  belongs  to 
you;  your  labor  has  created  everything  here;  listen  to  this. gospel  of 
Marx,  of  the  producers'  rights  as  against  the  parasites  " ;  who  has  dis- 
tributed among  them  the  communist  manifesto — you  know  the  formu- 
las of  the  communist  manifesto;  it  is  the  very  foundation  of  class 
socialism — who  has  distributed  among*  them  "  Das  Capital,"  the  Bible 
of  the  socialists,  translated  into  Russian:  and  then,  when  this  .thing, 
this  genie,  this  Frankenstein,  has  been  raised  up  by  40  years  of  cul- 
ture, this  splendid  old  woman  finds  herself  there  in  Petrograd  trying 
to  bolster  up  her  friends,  Kerensky  and  his  government,  and  finds  that 
this  thing  is  a  little  radical  for  the  allied  cooperation,  and  Kerensky 
has  to  have  loans  from  America  to  hold  on,  and  then  she  begins  and 
spends  all  her  credit,  all  that  she  had,  which  was  a  very  great  credit 
and  these  peasant  revolutionary  people  said,  "  Why,  the  dear  old 
grandmother  told  us  this,  and  now  she  tells  us  4  No ' ;  she  must  be  get- 
ting old  " ;  and  then,  when  they  do  this  thing  that  she  had  ureed  upoB 
them  to  do  and  her  government  is  thrown  out,  and  she  is  a  refugee  and 
is  in  great  terror  that  really  in  my  judgment  was  not  founded  on 
fact — I  saw  her  a  number  of  times  during  this  period,  knew  where 
she  was;  the  soviet  knew  where  she  was — I  was  very  much  con- 
cerned for  the  old  lady.  I  knew  her  and  honored  her  wtai 
she  was  doing  various  things  that  might  tend  to  stabilize  the 
Kerensky  government  and  oppose  the  Bolsheviki,  and  I  finallv  aui 
to  Lenine.  "What  is  your  disposition  toward  Madame  -Bred** 
kovsky?"  "Why,"  he  said,  "We  have  not  any  disposition  towaiJ 
her.  She  belongs  in  the  picture  gallery."  I  said, "  She  believes  th 
the  Bed  Guard  will  kill  her  if  they  find  her."    He  said,  "  Abemd! 
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i  said,  a  If  you  want  a  platoon  of  soldiers  to  protect  her  you  can 
ve  them,  if  you  want  to  put  them  around  her."  He  said,  "  The 
ly  danger  she  is  to  us  is  that  she  might  get  run  over  and  killed,  and 
sne  did  it  would  be  charged  against  the  soviet  government."  He 
3n  seriously  said,  "We  will  not  allow  her  to  be  taking  part  in 
mterrevolutionary  activities.  If  she  starts  a  counterrevolution, 
d  they  try  to  use  the  past  credit  of  the  old  woman,  we  shall,  if  nec- 
tary, imprison  her."  But  there  was  absolutely  no  disposition  to 
:her  her  at  all  as  long  as  she  was  not  used  as  a  counter  revolutionary 
rce  against  the  revolution.  And  if  you  ask  for  what  I  really  think 
•day,  Senator,  I  would  say  that  one  of  the  most  pathetic  things 
the  world  to  my  mind  at  this  moment  is  that  this  splendid  old 
>man,  with^  her  neat  record  of  revolutionary  service,  by  reason 
personal  pique,  by  reason  of  a  very  terrible  situation  and  discour- 
ement,  has  turned  so  that  she  can  unconsciously  be  used  against 
3  revolutionary  movement  in  her  own  land  that  she  helped  to 
sate  and  which  seems  to  me  to  be  fact  at  this  hour. 
Senator  Overman.  In  the  course  of  our  investigations,  in  addi- 
m  to  this  dear  old  woman  we  have  had  American  officials  here — for 
stance,  Dr.  Huntington,  whom  you  have  praised,  and  we  have  had 
\  Simons,  and  we  have  had  the  officers  or  the  National  City  Bank, 
d  we  have  had  the  officers  of  the  Harvester  Co.,  all  corroborating 
is  old  lady  in  what  they  say  as  to  starvation  and  red-handed 
lrder  among  those  people.  Now,  that  is  the  testimony  we  have, 
suppose  you  nave  read  it.  Are  they  to  be  believed  ? 
Mr.  Eobins.  I  have  not  read  their  testimony,  Senator.  So  far  as 
mow,  the  persons  that  you  have  suggested  are  reputable  witnesses. 
lo  not  know,  sir.  The  committee  is  free  to  judge  of  that. 
Senator  Overman.  The  committee  wants  to  be  fair ;  it  wants  to  be 
partial,  and  it  wants  to  be  just.  We  have  your  testimony.  Of 
irse,  we  have  great  respect  for  you  as  a  man  of  character  and 
Jity  and  honor,  and  with  you  Miss  Bryant  and  two  or  three 
iers;  but  on  the  other  side  here  are  Government  officials,  and  these 
>er  people  coming  over  here,  who  corroborate  this  old  lady  in  what 
says.  We  ought  to  pay  respect  to  her  and  her  testimony.  The 
sstion  before  us  is  how  to  get  at  these  facts.  Of  course,  we  want 
get  at  the  facts,  and  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  else  that  can  give 
•,he  facts  except  these  parties  and  yourself  and  others.    You  really 

there — and  do  not  know  what  occurred  afterwards — a  consider- 
;  time  before  these  people  left,  and  they  speak  of  conditions  as  they 

them,  and  you  speak  of  the  conditions  as  you  saw  them.    What 
ispired  after  you  left  you  do  not  know  ? 
[r.  Robins.  Absolutely  right,  Senator. 

3nator  Sterling.  Col.  Robins,  if  you  will  permit  me,  it  seems  to 
;hat  there  is  this  difference  between  you  and  Madame  Breshkoy- 

and  your  two  viewpoints.    Madame  Breshkovsky,  of  course,  is 

id  the  grandmother  of  the  revolution,  and  she  surely  is  a  heroine. 

r.  Robins.  Yes,  sir ;  she  is  entitled  to  it. 

nator  Sterling.  She  is  entitled  to  be  called  that.    She  spent  32 

3  in  prison  or  in  exile,  according  to  her  testimony. 

r.  Robins.  That  is  absolutely  true. 

nator  Sterling.  She  was  the  leader  of  the  socialists — the  revolu- 

,ry  socialist  forces — and  fought  all  these  years  to  overthrow  the 
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government  of  the  Czar,  but  now  she  sees  the  Bolshevist  terrc 
may  have  sown  some  of  the  seeds  of  it  in  her  propaganda  f< 
lution  in  Russia,  unconsciously,  in  talking  about  socialism 
overthrow  of  the  constituted  powers.  But  now,  when  she  sees 
involves,  the  terror  involved,  the  cruelty  involved,  the  starva 
volved,  the  tyranny  involved,  in  Bolshevist  rule,  she  protests,  a 
out  for  help,  for  allied  help,  for  American  help — for  econor 
and  armed  help,  both — and  you  bow  before  the  storm. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  think  I  bow  before  the  storm. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  id  the  difference  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Robins.  It  has  not  been  my  reputation  to  bow  bef< 
•storm.  Senator.  I  have  caught  more  bricks  than  I  have  bow 
my  lifetime,  straight  through,  and  expect  to  until  I  am  throuj 
the  world,  but,  Senator 

Senator  Sterling.  Well,  I  mean  this :  You  understand,  I  th 

Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson.  I  think  the  witness  has  a  1 
respond  to  an  imputation  of  that  sort.  I  am  not  a  member 
committee. 

Senator  Overman.  He  has  a  right  to  respond,  but  if  he  d 
object 

Mr.  Robins.  Not  at  all ;  I  beg  pardon. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  was  simply  explaining  further  what  1 
by  the  question;  that  is  all.  I  did  not  intend  to  interrupt  t 
ness,  except  that  I  mean  you  would  rather  let  the  Bolshevist 
tion  run  its  course  than  to  do  something  to  stay  it? 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  Senator;  I  would  rather  that  the  Russian 
should  run  their  course,  and  get  the  kind  of  government  th 
want,  at  considerable  hazard  and  waste  and  cost,  than  that  it 
be  changed  by  foreign  rifles  for  the  benefit  of  investments  or 
benefit  of  advantage  of  one  kind  and  another.  That  is  an  adv 
I  think,  secondary  to  the  right  of  people  to  have  their  own  { 
ment. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  not  think  you  assume  something 
when  you  say  such  intervention  would  be  simply  for  the  s 
investments? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir,  for  this  reason.  After  the 
Litovsk  peace  was  ratified  on  the  16th  day  of  March,  every 
military  mission  in  Russia  agreed  in  conference  to  help  train  t 
army,  as  a  sound  action  to  protect  the  allied  interests  in  Russia, 
ing  with  Trotsky,  and  it  is  in  the  record,  if  the  committee  wis 
reach  it.  I  know  that  after  that  time  the  request  was  made  < 
Government  to  send  in  the  railroad  mission  on  the  basis  that  we 
cooperate.  I  know  that  when  intervention  was  begun  by  the  Jap 
and  the  dewnt  took  place  at  Vladivostok,  there  was  a  confem 
Vologda  in  which  the  allied  ambassadors,  all  that  were  in  Kussa 
the  allied  military  chiefs,  sat  in,  and  the  judgment  was  against  i 
vention,  and  that  a  recommendation  against  intervention  wasflMJ 
the  several  allied  governments,  and  I  have  a  record  of  tWj 
Further  than  that,  I  know  that  when  it  was  discussed  in  Eussn^l 
was  on  the  part  of  our  friends  and  allies  at  that  time,  the 
Government,  the  desire  to  overthrow  the  Bolshevik  go 
cause  of  their  repudiation  of  foreign  loans — a  perfectly 
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i  their  part,  but  not  one  in  which  I  thought  America  should 

3r  Overman.  Now,  Colonel,  I  think  we  all  agree  with  you 
p>eople  ought  to  have  such  a  government  as  they  want.    The 

in  my  mind  is  this :  It  has  been  testified  here  repeatedly  that 
ople  are  terrorized;  that  they  can  not  get  the  government 
nt;  that  they  have  been  disarmed,  and  whenever  they  at- 
3  assert  their  opinion  as  to  what  sort  of  government  they 
lave  they^  are  murdered,  shot  down;  that  the  peasants  have 
1  them  risen  up  and  asked  for  the  soviet,  as  they  want," 
Kerensky  government,  or  such  government  as  they  want; 
y  have  nothing  to  fight  with ;  that  they  have  absolutely  risen 
cks  and  pitchforks,  when  they  have  been  assaulted  by  the 

people;  that  the  Trotsky  people  have  gone  down  into  the 
where  the  people  were  havmg  their  meetings  to  elect  their 
itatives  and  when  they  elected  their  representatives  the  red 
ive  gone  into  the  meetings  and  overthrown  the  results  of  the 
s  and  elected  their  men  instead  of  the  men  the  people  wanted, 
lat  would  you  do  in  that  situation  ?  The  people  are  not  able, 
ig  to  the  testimony  here,  to  have  the  government  they  want, 
the  arms,  the  machine  guns  and  the  rifles,  are  in  the  hands  of 
ople,  and  they  absolutely  will  not  let  them  have  the  govern- 
sy  want.  You  do  not  indorse  such  a  thing  as  that? 
Jobins.  Of  course  not,  Senator.     The  whole  question  is  a 

of  fact. 

or  Overman.  Yes. 

!obin8.  Now,  Senato*,  we  have  got  14  months  of  history  be- 
This  is  the  fact;  that  the  revolution  starts  in  Petrograd 
e  Bolsheviki,  and  they  take  possession  of  Petrograd  with 
mall  fatality  and  wipe  out  the  other  provisional  government 
ry  little  resistance;  that  the  entire  army,  practically,  from 

of  it  to  the  other,  votes  in  its  committees  to  support  the 
overnment ;  that  province  after  province  votes  to  support  the 
overnment;  that  down  in  the  Ukraine,  the  Ukrainian  rada 
the  soviet  government,  and  there  rises  a  peasant  movement 
Jkraine  that  defeats  the  Ukrainian  rada,  that  captures  Kiev 
>ssa  and  holds  them  until  the  Ukrainian  rada,  encouraged  by 
ikenly,  sells  out  to  the  German  power  and  brings  in  foreign 
overcome  the  local  resistance  of  the  peasants  of  the  Ukraine, 
le  that  up  in  Finland  the  white  guard  starts  to  come  down 
red  guard  opposition.  We  mistakenly  support  the  white 
t  that  time,  thinking  that  they  are  our  friends  because  they 
be  nice  people — and  at  least  they  are  fighting  the  terrible  red 
until  we  learn  that  von  der  Goltz  has  come  in  with  a  division 
lan  soldiers,  and  Mannerheim  the  white  guard  general  writes  a 
ion  speaking  of  the  noble  Kaiser  and  the  noble  German 
nd  urging  upon  Finland  that  it  recognize  the  great  debt  of 
le  due  to  Germany ;  that  in  the  strain  of  the  present  time  she 
d  troops  to  help  the  white  guard. 

or  Nelson.  There  you  are  mistaken.  It  was  not  Manner- 
:  was  Kuehlman.  Mannerheim  is  the  man  who  is  in  charge 
d  who  is  opposed  to  the  Bolshevik  government. 


not  think  to  be  so.  either. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  know  you  would  not  do  it.  Senator,  and  I  tt 
maybe  you  think  the  same  of  me,  that  I  would  not  say  anything  < 
sciously  that  I  thought  was  not  true,  and  you  would  not  hi™ 
agree  with  a  statement,  if  it  was  made,  however  honestly,  i 
though  it  was  not  true.    You  would  not  have  that,  I  know 

Senator  Nelson.  No. 

Mr.  Robins.  Because  you  believe  I  am  an  honest  man. 

Senator  Overman.  After  all,  it  is  a  question  of  fact. 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  it  is.  Senator. 

Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson.  May  I  ask  vou  whether  or 
there  is  in  existence  a  statement  by  Gen.  Mannerheim,  and  whetlw 
not  it  can  be  obtained  ? 
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(The  following  three  paragraphs  constitute  a  statement  furnished 
At.  Robins  after  the  close  of  the  hearings :) 

he  welcome  of  Gen.  Mannerheim,  commander  of  the  Finnish 
ite  Guards,  to  the  German  troops  landing  on  Finnish  soil,  was 
lished  in  the  London  Daily  News,  No.  22491,  on  April  11, 1918,  in 
jnn  7  of  page  3  of  that  paper.  The  authority  given  is  a  Reuter 
>atch  from  Stockholm  dated  Wednesday,  April  10,  1918.  Gen. 
inerheim's  statement  as  published  follows : 

the  request  of  the  Finnish  Government  detachments  of  Germany's  victorious 
powerful  army  have  landed  on  Finnish  soil  to  help  us  drive  out  the 
hevists  and  their  murderous  adherents.  I  am  convinced  that  this  brother- 
1  in  arms,  which  during  the  present  struggle  is  being  sealed  with  blood, 
only  serve  to  strengthen  the  friendship  and  confidence  that  Finland  has 
tys  felt  for  Germany's  great  Kaiser  and  his  mighty  people.  I  hope  that 
and's  young  army  now  fighting  side  by  side  with  Germany's  historic  troops 
become  permeated  with  that  iron  discipline,  perfect  order,  and  lofty  sense 
uty  which  have  served  to  create  the  greatness  of  Germany's  army  and 
:h  have  led  it  on  from  victory  to  victory.  In  bidding  Germany's  brave 
•iors  welcome  to  Finland,  I  therefore  trust  that  every  man  in  the  Finnish 
y  will  prove  his  appreciation  of  the  great  sacrifice  which  Germany's  people 
low  making  for  our  country  at  a  time  when  every  man  is  needed  for  their 
country's  war. 

onfirming  the  accuracy  of  this  Reuter  dispatch,  the  fact  is  that  I 
ived  about  this  time  information  in  Russia  that  a  statement  sub- 
tially  as  quoted  above  had  been  issued  by  Gen.  Mannerheim  in 
railing  the  German  troops.  Upon  receiving  this  information  I 
municated  the  substance  of  Gen.  Mannerheim's  statement  to  Hon. 
id  R.  Francis,  the  American  ambassador  to  Russia,  who  was  then 
rologdaJ 

»nator  Sterling.  May  I  just  call  your  attention,  Col.  Robins,  to 
atement  that  was  made  by  Madame  Breshkovskaya  in  her  testi- 
ly, just  to  get  her  viewpoint  and  her  idea  as  to  the  needs  of  Russia  ? 
was  asked  these  questions  [reading]  : 

nator  Sterling.  Do  you  think  a  sufficient  allied  force  In  Russia  would  help 
estore  the  constituent  assembly  to  power  and  give  you  a  democratic 
rnment? 

rs.  Brkshkovskaya.  Not  only  a  large  force  of  troops  would  help,  hut  if  com- 
bes would  come  to  Russia  and  ask  to  have  an  assembly  formed  In  Russia,  it 
Id  help.  If  you  had  come  to  our  help  a  year  ago,  perhaps  20,000  of  your 
is  would  have  been  sufficient.  Now  it  will  take  50,000 ;  not  less  and  perhaps 
j.  Fifty  thousand  armed  troops  that  would  fight  would  help  us  to  reestablish 
constituent  assembly. 

nator  Sterling.  Do  you  think,  Madame,  that  an  army  of  15.000  or  20,000 
d  troops  would  have  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  Bolshevik  government 
Io8cow? 

rs.  Breshkovskaya.  I  am  sure  of  it.    P^ven  yesterday  a  Czecho-Slovak  sold 

le  that  if  they  were  not  supported  they  could  not  hold  out ;  they  could  not 

:  alone.    The  Russian  people  have  no  arms  and  the  Bolshevik!  would  be  sure 

*t  through  into  Ukrainla,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  German  troops  they  would 

raight  through  the  country.    If  you  put  a  million  troops  in  a  place  and  they 

lothing,  they  would  not  be  as  good  as  50.000  troops  who  could  fight.    If  you 

>0,000  troops  that  will  fight,  that  will  be  enough. 

nator  Sterling.  Do  you  think  such  troops  would  be  welcomed  by  all  but  the 
fieviki? 

*«.  Breshkovskaya.  Certainly,  if  they  asked  for  them  a  year  ago.  They 
*JTing,  "  Save  us.  Come  and  defeat  the  Bolshevik!,  for  we  can  not  exist. 
e  Is  no  work  in  Russia." 

*ator  Sterling.  Suppose  this  Bolshevik  rule  goes  on,  and  as  a  result  of 
ievik  rule  there  is  disorder  and  chaos  in  Russia,  will  it  not  lead  eventually 
■  domination  of  Russia  by  Germany? 
'-    Breshkovskaya.  Certainly. 
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Mr.  Robins.  The  last  conclusion  I  agree  with — the  only  one  of  tbj 
statement.  Senator,  is  that  greatly  different  from  what  MirhiiJ 
Botchkareva  said  ?  Did  we  not  act  in  a  sense  on  that  basis,  andhii^ 
we  not  had  a  rather  poor  story  as  the  consequence  of  acting  on  tbq 
sort  of  testimony  ?  1 

Senator  Sterling.  I  do  not  know  what  Madame  Botchkareva  auU 
I  did  not  hear  her  testimony.  1 

Mr.  Robins.  Senator,  may  I  ask,  did  Madame  Breshkovskayi  an 
that  she  would  like  to  have  allied  troops  and  French  and  Japanese  ill 
Russia?  \ 

Senator  Sterling.  She  does  not  say  that  she  would  like  to  hi*] 
Japanese  in  Russia.  1 

Mr.  Robins.  Would  the  Senator  agree  with  the  suggestion  that  tkj 
international  situation  would  not  permit  any  one  nation  to  go  in  ud] 
deal  with  the  situation;  that  intervention  has  always  involved  a  coop-] 
eration  with  the  Japanese  by  reason  of  proximity  and  interest;  im| 
that  because  of  that,  any  intervention  that  did  have  Japanese  troop] 
with  it  immediately  raises  the  boldest,  most  historic  resentment,  iad  I 
the  national  and  race  hatred  that  exists  in  Russia  and  unites  arorad 
the  standard  of  Russia,  even  Soviet  Bolshevik  Russia,  all  those  vho 
have  the  ancient,  historic  opposition  to  yellow  domination  in  Roana! 

Senator  Sterling.  I  think  this,  Col.  Robins,  in  regard  to  ttatj 
that  the  Russian  people  would  have  faith  in  the  assurances  of  At 
other  allied  powers  in  regard  to  Japan  and  as  to  how  far  Japan  mijkt 
go.    I  think  they  would  have  faith,  if  the  representation  was  pniH 
erly  made  and  made  by  the  right  kind  of  people,  in  the  statement  tWj 
Japan  should  not,  by  means  of  her  help  in  Russia,  acquire  territar 
or  extend  her  sphere  of  influence  in  Russia  beyond  what  it  is  alretdy. 
I  think  the  allied  powers  would  give  such  assurances. 

Mr.  Robins.  Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  the  claim  that  has  l*en 
made  in  Russia  that  already  the  mineral  region  of  the  Amur  has  teen 
turned  over  to  the  Japanese,  and  that  that  is  one  basis  of  a  very  consid- 
erable culture  in  Russia  against  any  further  surrender  to  any  sort  of 
allied  intervention? 

Senator  Sterling.  No:  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  think  the  Senator  can  be  familiar  with  that  if  I* 
wishes. 

Senator  Overman.  You  may  proceed,  Maj.  Humes.  I  am  sorry*' 
got  off  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Humes.  You  have  referred  to  counter-revolutionary  move- 
ments. Is  it  not  f.  fact  that  counter-revolution  in  Russia,  as  vie**! 
by  the  existing  government,  means  any  government  opposed  to  the 
Bolshevik  rule  rather  than  a  government  intended  to  restore  the  «U 
regime  or  to  interfere  with  the  March  revolution?    Is  not  that  a  fact! 

Mr.  Robins.  The  answer  to  that,  if  I  know  the  answer,  Mr.  Humes* 
is  something  like  this.    The  situation  is  a  situation  of  reaiitv  rath* 
than  of  words.    Every  group  that  has  achieved  any  sort  of  opposite 
to  the  Bolsheviki,  no  matter  what  it  has  called  itself  at  the  start  h*j 
finished  under  the  domination  of  a  scmidictatorship  that  represent^  ' 
when  it  was  analyzed,  the  old  regime.    Take,  for  instance,  the  mo* 
ment  at  Ufa,  in  which  Nicholas  Aksentieff  and  Tchernoff  and  cestb 
others  of  the  social  revolutionists  of  the  right  formed  a  provtfk 
government,  and  then  in  a  night,  as  they  claim — I  have  Aksentil 
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ment  for  it — reactionaries  under  Kolchak  took  possession.  We 
f  what  Admiral  Kolchak  was  under  the  old  regime,  those  of  us 
wish  to  know.  We  know  what  it  means.  We  know  what  Dene- 
means  in  the  south.  It  means  exactly  the  same  thing,  the  return 
e  old  order,  even  though  it  be  claimed  to  mean  every  nice  and 
ctive  thing;  and  the  situation  in  revolutionary  Russia  is  that 
eal  interest  behind  these  movements  is  the  old  order,  and  that  is 
eason  why  "  Save  the  revolution ;  all  power  to  the  soviet "  cre- 
such  a  unity  in  the  Russian  revolutionary  mind  against  foreign, 
vention. 

\  Humes.  In  other  words,  the  Bolshevik  government  uses  as  its 
n  u  Save  the  revolution  "  as  propaganda  to  defeat  any  move- 
even  though  it  be  revolutionary  in  its  nature,  that  is  opposed 
other  control  than  the  Bolshevik  control  ? 
.  Robins.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  did  not  say,  Mr.  Humes. 
.  Humes.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say. 
.  Robins.  I  am  sorry. 
.  Humes.  Is  not  that  a  fact  ? 
.  Robins.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  to  be  a  fact. 
.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Bolshevik  government  has 
med  all  elements  of  the  population  who  are  not  in  accord  with 
bolshevik  rule,  as  distinguished,  now,  from  the  soviet — the  politi- 
*rty  as  distinguished  from  the  so-called  form  of  government? 
•.  Robins.  Wherever  they  have  met  opposition,  wherever  there 
been  movements  that  have  been  called,  whether  rightly  or  not, 
^-revolutions,  and  they  have  taken  possession  of  that  movement,, 
ey  have  in  countless  instances,  they  have  disarmed  the  partici- 
>  in  it. 

'.  Humes.  Yes;  and  at  the  present  time  the  Bolshevik  party  and 
:>n trolling  element  control  all  of  the  rifles  and  all  of  the  firearms 
ill  of  the  ammunition  that  is  available  in  Russia,  do  they  not? 
.  Robins.  I  do  not  know.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  heard  that 
al  of  the  Soviets  since  the  cooperation  of  the  Mensheviki  and 
I  revolutionists  of  the  right,  which  grew  out  of  the  intervention 
inent — some  of  the  local  Soviets  are  Menshevik  and  are  not  Bol- 
k  at  the  present  moment.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true 
t. 

.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  those  who  are  advocating  the 
of  the  Mensheviki  are  looked  upon  as  counter-revolutionists  by 
►olsheviki  ? 

.  Robins.  On  the  contrary,  the  Mensheviki,  as  I  understand  it 
are  in  alliance  with  the  Bolsheviki  and  are  sharing  in  the  gov- 
ent.  If  we  could  ascertain  the  facts,  we  would  know  whether 
is  so  or  not.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  so,  but  I  have  seen 
*h  of  statements  to  that  effect  for  me  to  begin  to  believe  it. 
.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  press  of  Russia,  all  of  the 
of  Russia  that  is  not  supporting  the  Bolsheviki,  has  been  sup- 
wl? 

.  Robins.  Well,  it  was  not  the  fact  ^Yhen  1  was  in  Russia.  It 
he  fact  when  I  was  in  Russia  that  at  certain  periods  of  real  dis- 
nce  and  excitement  under  the  Kerensky  government  they  sup- 
ed  all  opposition  to  the  Kerensky  government;  and  there  was 
i  time  later,  when  the  Bolsheviki  took  power,  for  three  weeks  or 
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that  they  have  presented  as  an  authentic  document.  I  am  simp 
trying  to  ascertain  just  what  this  fundamental  law  is  and  what  yoi 
authority  is  for  saying  that  the  constitution  printed  in  the  New  Yoi 
Tribune  is  more  authentic  than  the  one  that  has  been  produced  b 
the  quasi-official  representatives,  at  least,  of  the  Bolshevik  govern 
ment. 

Mr.  Robins.  If  you  will  ask  me  that,  I  will  tell  you  quite  frankh 
that  the  constitution  as  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  was  tk 
constitution  adopted  by  an  all-Russian  national  soviet  in,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  early  part  of  July,  and  this  was  a  combination  of 
decrees  of  the  executive  committee,  and  otherwise,  and  some  decrees 
passed  by  previous  assemblies,  and  published  for  the  purpose  rf 
propaganda. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  what  all-Russian  soviet  was  that,  by  number? 

Mr.  Robins.  Five. 

Mr.  Humes.  Five.  Then  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  tilt 
this  is  that  constitution.  It  is  headed  "  Decision  of  the  fifth  all-B* 
sian  convention  of  Soviets,  adopted  at  the  session  of  July  10, 1918L" 

Mr.  Robins.  Then  I  was  simply  mistaken  in  the  looks  of  tbt 
pamphlet  as  I  have  seen  it,  looking  at  it  from  over  here.  I  hare*! 
seen  it  closer.  Will  you  let  me  look  at  it  over  here,  because  thw 
was  a  pamphlet  of  that  sort  distributed.  [After  examining  put 
phlet.]  This  is  not  the  pamphlet  that  I  thought  it  was,  and  is  At 
other  pamphlet,  and  I  believe,  so  far  as  I  can  see  it  by  just  lookiogit 
over,  that  it  is  the  same  that  I  spoke  of  as  published  in  the  Tribant 

Mr.  Humes.  I  thought  that  I  was  not  in  error  when  I  wasusbfti 
as  an  authentic  document. 

Senator  Nelson.  Read  the  part  that  pertains  to  the  press  ttal 
in  it. 

Mr.  Humes  (reading) : 

14.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  for  the  toilers  real  freedom  of  expression  rf 
their,  opinions  the  U.  S.  F.  S.  It.  aholishes  the  dependence  of  the  press  ^ 
capital  and  places  in  the  hands  of  the  working  class  and  of  the  poorer* 
ments  of  the  peasantry  all  technical  and  material  means  for  publication  rf 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  hooks,  and  all  other  press  productions,  and  secures tfefr 
free  circulation  throughout  the  country. 

That  is  one  provision.    Then,  here  is  another: 

23.  Guided  by  the  interests  of  the  working  class  as  a  whole,  the  R.  S.  F-^ 
deprives  individuals  and  separate  groups  of  any  rights  which  they  maybe 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Socialist  Revolution. 

Now,  is  not  that  the  taking  over  by  the  government  of  the 
of  the  country;  and,  pursuant  to  that,  did  the  government  not 
all  of  the  presses  and  all  of  the  things  necessary  to  the  printing 
publications  of  various  kinds,  and  in  effect  nationalize  them! 

Mr.  Robins.  Mr.  Humes,  there  are  two  questions  there.   The 
question  is  whether  or  not  the  one  provision  provides  for  natioi 
tion  of  the  press.    I  understand  that  it  does,  as  it  provides  for 
nationalization  of  everything  under  the  particular  formulas  of 
ism  that  mark  the  government.    That  the  actual  result  of  that  if 
suppress  freedom  of  expression  or  protest  against  the  Bolshevik 
absolutely  untrue,  based  on  past  experience,  unless  it  is  changed  sift 
left  there.    The  bitterest  and  most  savage  attack  that  I  heard  a£ii 
the  Bolsheviki  in  Russia  was  the  attack  of  the  social  revolution 
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of  the  commissars'  council,  and  sometimes  mixed  those  decrees 
th  the  definite  constitution  of  the  5th  of  July — or  whatever  time  it 
is  in  July— 1918. 

Mr.  Humes.  Col.  Robins,  you  need  not  discuss  that,  because  I  have 
sopy  of  the  constitution  printed  in  Moscow,  published  by  the  de- 
rtment  of  foreign  political  literature  of  the  people's  commissariat 
r  foreign  affairs,  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic. 
Mr.  Robins.  What  time  ? 
Mr.  Humes.  1918. 

Mr.  Robins.  Do  you  know  what  time  it  was? 

Mr.  Humes.  The  date  on  this  is  Moscow,  1918,  and  it  says :  "  Pub- 
hed  by  the  department  of  foreign  political  literature  of  the  people's 
umissariat,"  and  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  their  official  publi- 
;ions  are  authentic. 

Mr.  Robins.  Of  course,  what  we  are  really  after  is  the  facts.  The 
tie  pamphlet  that  the  counsel  holds  in  his  hand,  if  I  am  correct,  is 
e  that  was  published  before  I  left  Russia,  and  was  brought  out — 
ne  of  them,  I  think — by  Mr.  Williams.  That  was  before  the  actual 
astitution  of  the  soviet  was  passed,  and  it  is  simply  a  collection  of 
2rees  passed  by  the  executive  committee. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  was  the  constitution  finally  adopted,  then? 
Mr.  Robins.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  it  was  adopted  some  time 
July,  1918,  and  as  I  understand  from  comparison  of  several  copies, 
which  there  are  some  differences,  the  largest  agreement  seemed  to 
»  in  the  one  published  in  a  certain  Sunday  issue  of  the  New  York 
ibune.    I  will  send  counsel  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  man  who  came  to  this  country  or  proposed  to 
ne  to  this  country  as  consul  general  of  the  soviet  government,  and 
\  Albert  Rhys  Williams  who  came  to  this  country  for  the  purpose 
establishing  a  Russian  information  bureau,  both  of  whom  say  that 
s  is  the  constitution  of  the  soviet  republic,  are  in  error,  and  these 
asi-official  representatives  of  the  soviet  government  lack  authentic 
formation  as  to  what  the  fundamental  law  is  in  Russia  at  this  time, 
i  have  not  as  much  information  on  that  subject,  apparently,  as  you 
re,  Colonel? 

VI r.  Robins.  Now,  Mr.  Humes,  I  do  not  want  to  claim  any  special 
sdom  here,  and  I  meet  these  dignities  and  authorities  that  you  have 
*en  my  friends — if  they  be  my  friends — thus  suddenly,  and  I  may 
found  in  variance  with  their  statements,  as  I  may  be  found  in  vari- 
:e  with  the  statements  of  others:  but  I  shall  make  the  statement 
Lt  I  think  to  be  true,  under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  perjury  here, 
1  keep  on  making  that  statement,  and  I  can  not  be  led  into  making 
7  statement  but  what  I  think  is  true,  without  regard  to  the  state- 
rits  made  by  others,  whether  they  be  friends  and  allies  or  not. 
1  r.  Humes.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
it  the  constitution  of  the  soviet  is. 

Ir.  Robins.  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  where  vou  can  get  it. 
[r.  Humes.  Both  Mr.  Reed  and  Mr.  Williams  produced  here  a 
lication  from  Moscow,  published  under  the  authority  of  the  com- 
sariat  of  the  Russian  republic,  and  they  say  that  that  is  the 
ttitution.  Now,  vou  tell  us  that  if  we  are  seeking  the  facts  of  the 
>titution  we  will  have  to  resort  to  the  New  York  Tribune  for 
athing  that  is  more  authentic  than  the  publication  from  Moscow 
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■:\iz  :>.vfj  have  presented  as  an  authentic  document.  I  am  simply 
wvrj;  to  ascertain  just  what  this  fundamental  law  is  and  what  your 
i  :.*vr::y  is  for  saying  that  the  constitution  printed  in  the  New  York 
tV.'ttr.o'is  more  authentic  than  the  one  that  has  been  produced  by 
;  v  Ota:*! -official  representatives,  at  least,  of  the  Bolshevik  govern- 

:vetX 

Mr.  Robins.  If  you  will  ask  me  that,  I  will  tell  you  quite  frankly 
:>.*t  the  constitution  as  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  was  the 
constitution  adopted  by  an  all-Russian  national  soviet  in,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  early  part  of  July,  and  this  was  a  combination  of 
decrees  of  the  executive  committee,  and  otherwise,  and  some  decrees 
passed  by  previous  assemblies,  and  published  for  the  purpose  of 
propaganda. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  what  all-Russian  soviet  was  that,  by  number! 

Mr,  Robins.  Five. 

Sir.  Humes.  Five.  Then  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  ifc  that  constitution.  It  is  headed  "  Decision  of  the  fifth  all-Rus- 
sian convention  of  Soviets,  adopted  at  the  session  of  July  10, 1918." 

Sir.  Robins.  Then  I  was  simply  mistaken  in  the  looks  of  that 
pamphlet  as  I  have  seen  it,  looking  at  it  from  over  here.  I  have  not 
scon  it  closer.  Will  you  let  me  look  at  it  over  here,  because  there 
was  a  pamphlet  of  that  sort  distributed.  [After  examining  pam- 
phlet.] This  is  not  the  pamphlet  that  I  thought  it  was,  and  is  the 
other  pamphlet,  and  I  believe,  so  far  as  I  can  see  it  by  just  looking  it 
over,  that  it  is  the  same  that  I  spoke  of  as  published  in  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  thought  that  I  wTas  not  in  error  when  I  was  using  it 
as  an  authentic  document. 

Senator  Nfxson.  Read  the  part  that  pertains  to  the  press  there 

in  it. 

Mr.  Humes  (reading)  : 

1  [.  For  tin*  purpose  of  securing  for  the  toilers  real  freedom  of  expression  «•? 
their  opinions  the  K.  S.  F.  S.  U.  abolishes  the  dependence  of  the  press  up1* 
capital  «'iii<l  plm-os  in  the  hands  of  the  working  class  ami  of  the  poorer  ele- 
ments of  the  peasantry  all  technical  and  material  means  for  publication  *»( 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  books,  and  all  other  press  productions,  and  secure*  tfc^r 
free  circulation   throughout   the  country. 

That  is  one  provision.    Then,  here  is  another: 

\i:\.  (luided  by  the  interests  of  the  working  class  as  a  whole,  the  R.  8.  F.  £  R 
deprives  individuals  and  separate  groups  of  any  rights  which  they  may  l»e  Ufltf 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Socialist   Revolution. 

Now,  is  not  that  the  taking:  over  by  the  government  of  the  pr«f 
of  the  country:  and,  pursuant  to  that,  did  the  government  not  #» 
all  of  the  presses  and  all  of  the  things  necessary  to  the  printin/rw 
publications  of  various  kinds,  and  in  effect  nationalize  them? 

Mr.  Ivohins.  Mr.  Humes,  there  are  two  questions  there.    Thefo* 
miction  is  whether  or  not  the  one  provision  provides  for  nationals* 
tion  of  the  press.    I  understand  that  it  does,  as  it  provides  for  w 
nationalization  of  everything  under  the  particular  formulas  of  >ocW" 
MU  that  mark  the  government.    That  the  actual  result  of  f haf  i# •• 
suppress  freedom  of  expression  or  protest  against  the  Bolsltf™3 
absolutely  tint  rue,  based  on  past  experience,  unless  it  is  chan^?,Df 
loft  there.    The  bitterest  and  most  savage  attack  that  I  heard  M*' 
the  Bolsheviki  in  Russia  was  the  attack  of  the  social  revolt 
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jeft,  a  party  constituent  of  the  government  that  accepts  the 
nt  utterly  rejects  the  Bolshevik  party  as  such,  and  is  contend- 
control  of  the  soviet  against  the  Bolshevik  party.  There 
ven  such  parties — seven  parties  in  the  soviet — and  those 
irties  had  organs,  and  they  spoke  in  contest,  one  with  an- 
i  principles  and  methods,  and  all  claimed  to  be  revolutionary 
med  to  be  in  favor  of  the  soviet. 

Iumes.  You,  of  course,  have  no  knowledge  as  to  what  has 
iq  with  the  press  since  you  left  there  last  June? 
[obins.  I  have  not,  except  I  have  these  several  issues  of  the 
hat  I  spoke  of  as  having  been  brought  out,  which  are  in  op- 
to  the  Bolsheviki. 

[umes.  The  testimony  which  has  been  produced  to  this  com- 
y  those  who  are  defending  the  Bolshevilri,  as  well  as  by  those 
•e  not  in  sympathy  with  their  activities,  in  so  far  as  it  affected 
ns  as  they  existed  last  fall,  in  October,  November,  and  De- 
was  uniformly  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  freedom  of 
d  no  freedom  of  speech;  that  no  newspaper  was  permitted, 
hose  that  were  controlled  and  dominated  by  the  Bolshevik 
lent.  Have  you  any  authentic  or  personal  information  con- 
that  information  which  has  come  to  the  committee  with  com- 
animity  from  every  witness? 

obins.  I  have  translations  from  the  newspapers  in  Russia  for 
after  I  left,  and  statements  in  relation  to  opposition  papers, 
having  been  fined  10,000  roubles  and  25,000  roubles,  and  other 
of  roubles,  for  printing  what  the  court,  or  whatever  the  au- 
>vas,  said  were  false  statements  of  fact,  calculated  to  betray 
Is  of  the  people  in  Russia;  showing  that  if  they  fined  them 
rubles  for  publishing  the  statement,  for  which  they  were 
*y  must  have  been  in  publication  at  that  time. 
umes.  During  what  period  of  time  was  that? 
obins.  Well,  if  I  am  to  go  to  it,  I  will  try  and  find  one  of 
:e. 

umes.  I  do  not  mean  by  exact  dates,  but  by  months,  say  ? 
3bins.  June  and  Julv. 
umes.  June  and  July. 

obins.  And  the  latter  part  of  May,  after  I  had  left. 
umes.  Is  it  not  probable  that  a  procedure  of  that  kind  was 
inary  step  in  the  suppression  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  as 
sing  of  severe  penalties  is  probably  one  of  the  most  effective 
of  putting  a  newspaper  out  of  commission  ? 
)bins.  Of  course  you  can  make  the  argument  and  the  deduc- 
is  open  to  one. 
umes.  Well,  is  it? 
)bins^  Is  it? 

ctmes.  Is  it  not  a  logical  deduction  ? 

)bins.  I  should  not  say  so.  I  should  think  if  they  had  the 
d  wanted  to  keep  the  paper  from  being  published  they  would 
•om  being  published.  They  had  the  power. 
umes.  Then  we  must  assume  this,  that  if  the  newspapers 
ig  fined  for  publications  that  were  being  made  or  false 
:s  of  fact,  there  was  at  least  as  stringent  a  limitation  placed 
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upon  the  freedom  of  the  press  as  is  being  complained  about  in  th: 
country  under  existing  laws? 

Mr.  Robins.  Was  it  not  rather  interesting  that  you  should  gie 
there,  Mr.  Humes?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  suppression  of  son 
papers  in  America — and  I  am  in  favor  of  the  suppression  of  anj 
newspapers  that  counsel  force  as  soon  as  they  have  done  so— the 
suppression  of  certain  papers  for  no  reason  at  all  has  taken  place  is 
our  country,  and  there  are  those  who  are  full  of  question  and  resent- 
ment about  it ;  and  the  suppression  of  the  press  in  time  of  struggle 
and  conflict  is  no  new  thing  in  the  story  of  men.  I  do  'not  know 
just  what  you  are  after  in  this  inquiry,  but  really,  where  does  it  M 
us?    What  is  the  point  in  view? 

Mr.  Humes.  One  of  the  continual  contentions  of  those  who  ire 
defending  Bolshevism  in  this  country  to-day  is  that  we  have  not  tb 
freedom  of  press  and  the  freedom  of  speech  in  this  country  tflrfi 
Bolshevism  is  pointed  to  as  one  of  the  remedies  for  this  alleged  ed  i 
that  we  are  meeting  with  in  this  country.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  tidj 
the  Bolshevism  that  is  being  defended  by  these  same  agitators  in  tiki 
country  is  adopting  even  more  drastic  methods  to  suppress  thepw] 
and  to  suppress  freedom  of  speech  than  have  been  ever  undertafai| 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  Robins.  My  own  belief  about  that  is  that  that  question  ifrj 
volves  a  statement  that  is  true.  But  may  I  say  this?  You  area* 
taken  in  the  witness  if  you  want  anybody  to  defend  the  Bolsherik 

Srogram,  and  I  shall  not  be  put  in  any  such  position.    I  hare  nenrj 
ef  ended  it  and  never  shall,  but  I  opposed  it  steadily  in  Russia.  I  fill 
my  best  to  see  that  it  did  not  get  a  foothold.    Then  after  it  got  I 
foothold  I  did  my  best  to  see  that  it  be  not  used  so  that  Russia  wodll 
be  turned  over  to  the  German  power.     I  did  my  best  to  get  tkl 
national  and  international  interests  of  the  allies  protected  in  tU 
position.     I  simply  refused,  and  shall  refuse  steadily,  to  libel  aro-l 
body,  and  to  say  that  I  saw  things  that,  honestly  and  frankly.  I  (Hj; 
not  "see.    I  may  be  entirely  unintelligent;  I  may  not  know  any' 
about  it;  but  I  am  going  to  state  the  facts  as  honestly  as  I  can, is 
know  them  to  be,  and  have  been  doing  so ;  and  you  will  not  have  ~ 
real  success  in  trying  to  have  me  defend  the  Bolshevik  govei 
nor  will  you  have  any  real  success  in  having  me  criticize  peopled 
have  made  statements  differing  from  mine.    They  are  responsible i 
their  statements,  and  I  hope  they  have  told  the  truth;  and  they  are; 
much  concerned  as  or  more  concerned  than  I  myself;  and  whether  f 
be  Madame  Breshkovky  [  Breshkovskaya]  or  Mr.  Williams,  who 
made  statements  different  from  mine,  I  do  not  care.    I  am  not  in^1 
position  nor  responsible  for  their  statements. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.    We  are  not  seeking  to] 
you  in  any  position. 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  Mr.  Humes. 

Mr.  Humes.  We  are  seeking  the  facts.     For  instance,  I  have 
me  what  lias  become  an  official  publication  of  the  Bolshevik  a( 
in  this  country.     It  contains  many  statements  of  fact,  or  alleged 
ments  of  fact!  presented  to  the  people  of  this  country  for  thepui 
of  trying  to  convince  them  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs  that  exis 
Russia.    Among  other  things,  Mr.  Williams  declares  that  we 
without  freedom  of  press  or  freedom  of  speech  in  this  country. 
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e  Bolsheviki  guarantee  that  thing  which  we  lack  in  this  country, 
want  to  determine,  if  I  can,  whether  or  not  Mr.  Williams  in  his 
opaganda  is  giving  the  people  of  this  country  a  true  comparison  of 
e  relative  positions  of  this  Government  and  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
?nt. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  not  agree  with  the  statement  or 
th  the  conclusion';  and  if  I  am  in  error  Mr.  Williams  is  right,  and  if 
r.  Williams  is  in  error  I  am  right;  but  I  know  of  no  justification 
r  that  statement. 

Mr.  Humes.  Col.  Robins,  why,  if  you  know,  is  there  a  diserimina- 
>n  between  the  representation  that  is  accorded  to  the  workingmen 
the  soviet  in  Russia  and  the  representation  allowed  to  the  peasants, 
10  are  the  large  and  predominating  proportion  in  the  population? 
Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  understand  that  that  is  true,  as  any  fixed  rule. 
Mr.  Humes.  The  constitution  provides  that  the  representation  in 
e  soviet  in  the  cities  and  among  the  workmen  shall  \)4  1  to  every 
.000,  while  in  the  provincial  districts  and  among  the  peasants  the 
presentation  in  the  soviet  is  only  1  to  every  125,000. 
Do  you  know  from  your  knowledge  of  the  situation  in  Russia  why 
at  discrimination  was  made  and  as  to  whether  or  not  the  attitude 
the  peasants  against  the  Bolshevik  rule  was  responsible  for  the 
sertion  of  that  provision  in  the  constitution  wThich  gives  the  peasants 
$s  representation  than  those  in  the  city  districts? 
Mr.  JRobins.  I  do  not:  but  I  think  I  lcnow  this,  that  the  Fourth  All- 
ussian  Soviet  contained  a  majority  of  peasant  delegates,  and  that 
e  peasant  delegates  were  in  a  majority  in  favor  of  ratification  and 
e  workingmen's  delegates  from  the  factories  were  in  majority 
ainst  ratification,  and  the  Fourth  All-Russian  Soviet,  instead  of 
ing  dominated  by  the  workingmen,  was,  in  my  judgment  of  the 
cts,  dominated  by  the  peasant  delegates. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  was  the  situation  in  the  Fifth  All-Russian 
viet  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  That  took  place  after  I  left,  and  I  can  not  answer. 
Mr.  Humes.  It  was  the  Fifth  All-Russian  Council  that  adopted  this 
restitution. 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  as  I  understand. 
Mr.  Humes.  Yes. 

Vfr.  Robins.  I  do  not  know  what  the  situation  was  there. 

VIr.  HumiSs.  Is  it  not  your  opinion,  from  your  knowledge  of  the 

lation,  that  the  discrimination  was  made  in  order  to  prevent  the 

sants  from  controlling,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  Bolshevik 

ernment,  and  to  preserve  the  power  of  the  Bolsheviki  in  Petrograd 

I  Moscow  and  a  few  of  the  cities:  in  other  words,  to  permit  that  9 

cent  to  dominate  the  84  per  cent  ? 

Fr.  Robins.  Not  in  my  judgment.  But  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have 
special  wisdom,  here.  I  should  say  that  the  reason  for  it  was 
t  on  the  basis  of  producers'  social  control,  which  is  the  theory,  as 
ulerstand  it.  of  the  soviet  organization,  the  representation  in  re- 
I  to  crafts,  in  regard  to  occupational  production  in  manufac- 
s,  which  is  more  diversified  and  represents  a  less  number  for  a 
1©  production  than  the  general  agricultural  peasant  production, 
unts  for  larger  representation  of  persons  on  smaller  basis  of 
ber  in  the  industrial  districts  as  against  the  peasant  districts. 
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The  soviet,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not  based  on  any  idea  of  neeess 
one  person  for  so  many  other  persons,  but  one  person  for  so  i 
persons  engaged  in  a  craft  or  engaged  in  a  particular  produ< 
and  the  effort  of  the  soviet  program,  as  I  understand  it,  was  to 
adequate  representation  of  all  of  the  producing  forces  ii 
economic  life  of  Russia  that  help  to  feed  and  clothe  and  hous 
people.  Whether  it  was  worked  out  or  not  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  Humes.  The  constitution  provides  as  follows: 

25.  The  All-Russian  Convention  of  Soviets  is  formed  of  reprt?sentati 
the  Soviets  of  the  cities  on  the  basis  of  one  deputy  for  25,000  electors,  i 
representatives  of  the  provincial  ("gubernia")  conventions  of  Soviets* 
basis  of  one  deputy  for  125,000  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  I  remember  your  reading  that  statement  a 
while  ago. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  9  per  cent  of  the  p 
in  the  cities  absolutely  dominate  the  present  Bolshevik  govern 
and  by  force  of  arms  and  by  use  of  the  Red  Guard  and  tern 
in  the  rural  districts  force  the  peasants  to  submit  to  a  eontini 
of  that  government? 

Mr.  Robins.  What  made  the  condition  at  the  time  I  do  not  1 
but  up  to  the  time  I  left  Russia  I  do  not  consider  that  to  be  tn 

Mr.  Humes.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  that  condition  since 
June? 

Mr.  Robins.  None  that  is  secure. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  your  work  in  Russia,  is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact 
you  used  an  interpreter? 

Mr.  Robins.  It  is  so. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  speak  Russian  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir:  only  a  very  limited  vocabulary. 

Mr.  Humes.  Then  tne  information  you  got  and  the  convert 
whicli  you  had  at  various  times  with  Russians  and  those  who  c 
not  speak  English  was  through  an  interpreter? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  Who  was  that  interpreter? 

Mr.  Robins.  Alexander  Gumberg. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  interpreter  was  conne 
with  the  Bolshevik  government? 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir;  he  was  never  at  any  time  connected  witl 
Bolshevik  government. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  he  have  a  brother  who  was  one  of  the  c 
missars  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  He  had  a  brother,  Zoren,  who  was  a  commissar  ol 
northern  commune  of  the  Bolshevik  government.  He  had  a  bro 
who  was  a  Menshevik,  one  of  the  provisional  Kerensky  governm 
wiio  was  arrested  when  the  Bolsheviki  took  power,  and  we  h*< 
exercise  our  influence  to  protect  him,  because  he,  in  the  Ukraine, 
in  a  counter- revolutionary  movement,  so-called. 

He  had  one  brother  who  was  a  Bolshevik,  and  he  had  anot 
brother  who  was  a  Menshevik,  and  he  was  himself  a  Menshevik 
politics. 

Mr.  Humes.  Yesterday,  Col.  Robins,  you  referred  to  the  i 
mission  and  to  the  unfortunate  publicity  that  had  been  given  totci 
tain  statement  made  in  the  American  press  as  to  the  character  of  1 
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Root  and  his  affiliations  and  his  purposes.  What  was  the  nature  of 
those  publications  in  this  country  that  were  cited  in  Russia  and  used 
is  the  basis  of  that  propagandas 

Mr.  Robin 8.  It  is  desired  by  the  committee  that  I  should  answer 
:hat  question  ? 

Senator  Overman.  If  you  do  not  desire  to  answer  it,  you  need  not 
lo  so. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  will  do  just  as  the  committee  wishes.  It  brings  in 
in  extra-local  situation  that,  personally,  I  should  think  really  would 
lot  serve  the  purposes  of  the  committee,  but  if  the  committee  rules 
;he  other  way,  I  shall,  of  course,  answer  the  question. 

Senator  Overman.  If  you  do  not  want  to  answer  it  I  shall  not 
force  you  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Robins.  Thank  you,  Senator.  Before  we  leave  the  question 
)f  my  interpreter,  I  wish  to  submit  and  have  filed  in  the  record  the 
Following  letters.     [Reading:] 

Special  Diplomatic  Mission 
of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Pet roff rati.  June  ^0\  July  fl,  1917. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Stevens:  I  have  asked  Mr.  Alex.  Gumberg,  whose  card  I  in- 
close, to  be  sure  to  see  you  before  you  leave  Petrograd. 

Mr.  Gumberg  has  been  of  greatest  possible  assistance  to  us  in  our  part  of  the 
work  here,  and  has  been  so  intelligent,  kindly,  and  helpful  that  I  feel  I  ought 
to  put  you  in  a  position  to  avail  yourself  of  his  interest  in  case  an  occasion 
should  arise. 

Mr.  Gumberg  is  a  patriotic  Russian,  has  been  fourteen  years  in  America,  and 
las  a  most  thorough  understanding  of  the  situation  in  both  countries. 
I  beg  for  him  your  kindly  attention. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Charles  Edward  Russell. 
Hon.  John  F.  Stevens, 

Chairman  Advisory  Commission  of  Railway  Experts,  Pctrograd. 

Mr.  Russell  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Mission  to  Russia. 
Ir.  Gumberg  served  him  as  interpreter,  and  served  the  mission,  and 
kmi red  through  the  Petrograd  Soviet  an  agreement  to  accept  help 
•om  the  United  States  which  might  not  otherwise  have  been  given 
i  the  Kerensky  government.  It  is  a  matter  of  history.  The  original 
tters  can  he  produced  before  the  committee  at  any  time.    I  present 

copy  at  this  time,  which  I  have  read  into  the  record. 

I  present  another  letter.     [Reading:] 

The  Associated  Press, 

Moscow  Office, 
.'Ifoscow,  May  14,  J 9 18. 
.  Melville  Stone, 
The  Associated  Press,  51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City. 

Hy  Dear  Mr.  Stone  :  This  letter  will  introduce  Mr.  Alexander  Gumberg,  who 
to  take  charge  of  the  Petrograd  Telegraph  Agency's  interests  in  the  United 
ten,  and  whom  I  am  sure  you  will  enjoy  knowing.  Mr.  Gumberg  is  the 
fional  friend  of  Mr.  Lenine,  Mr.  Trotzky,  and  scores  of  the  other  leaders  in 

Russian  Government,  and  has  rendered  great  services  to  the  United  States, 
nifrh  bringing  Americans  in  touch  with  the  heads  of  the  Soviet  Government 
i  time  when  official  relations  were  badly  strained.  Mr.  Gumberg  has  been 
Russia  for  the  last  year.    He  was  of  great  assistance  to  the  Root  mission, 

after  the  collapse  of  tfce  Kerensky  government  became  the  medium  through 
ch  the  American  Embassy  kept  in  touch  with  the  new  government.  He  was 
'tlfled  with  the  American  Red  Cross,  which  wns  the  organization  here  under 
direction  of  Col.  Robins  that  unofficially  dealt  with  the  Soviet  Government 
>e&alf  of  the  embassy. 
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I  am  under  deep  obligation  to  Mr.  Gumberg  for  the  assistance  he  rendered 
our  bureau  here  and  in  Petrograd  and  wish  to  commend  him  to  you  as  a  mo 
with  fuller  knowledge  than  anyone  I  know  concerning  Russia's  history  for  tfc 
last  year  and  worthy  of  your  complete  confidence. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Charles  Stephenson  Smith. 
Introducing  Mr.  Alexander  Gumberg. 

Mr.  Smith  was  the  head  of  the  Associated  Press  in  Petrograd, 
who  had  been  head  of  the  Associated  Press  in  the  Far  East,  in  Peking, 
for  a  number  of  years ;  a  man  of  middle  years.  Senators,  and  a  ma 
of  very  real  discrimination,  as  you  may  imagine,  to  have  held  tint 
long  service  in  the  Associated  Press.  I  submit  this  copy  of  thai 
letter. 

I  submit  here  another  letter.     [Beading :] 

The  Committee  on  Public  Information, 

The  United  States  of  America, 

Russian  Press  Division. 
Petrograd,  Russia,  January  10,  lSli 
Graham  It.  Taylor,  Manager, 

Oorokhovaia  .J,  Apt.  1},  Tel.  .',3-18: 

This  is  to  certify  that  Alexander  Gumberg  is  an  authorized  representative  d 
the  Russian  Press  Division  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  of  tie 
United  States  of  America.  Courtesies  extended  to  him  in  the  matter  of  new 
gathering  will  he  appreciated. 

Russian  Press  Division, 
Committee  on  Public  Information, 
Arthur  Bullard,  Director. 

I  state  that  I  have  seen  and  can  produce  the  originals  of  eadl 
of  these  letters,  and  I  declare  them  to  be  true  and  genuine  originals. 
Senator  Overman.  They  will  be  put  in  the  record. 
Mr.  Robins.  I  offer  another  letter.     [Reading:] 

"  Memo,  of  agreement  between 

Edgar  G.  Sisson,  Committee  on  Public  Information,  and  Alexander  Gumbsf 
Edgar  G.  Sisson  offers  and  Alexander  Gumberg  accepts  for  his  services  in  tk 
matter  of  organization  of  the  distribution  of  the  motion  pictures  and  theboDfr 
tin  publications  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  in  Russia  for  sad 
period  as  may  be  required  by  Edgar  G.  Sisson,  provided  it  is  not  longer  tfaii 
the  stay  of  Lieut.  Col.  Raymond  Robins  in  Russia,  the  sum  of  $5,000,  to  te 
placed  to  his  (Alexander  Gumberg's)  credit  in  New  York  City. 

Alex.  Gumbos. 
Edgar  G.  Sissa*. 
Petrograd.  January  21,  1918. 

May  I  make  the  statement  that  the  services  of  this  Russian.  Alex- 
ander Gumberg,  and  the  character  of  those  services,  under  stress and 
under  fire,  were  such  as  to  make  that  man,  in  my  judgment tbl 
most  serviceable  single  Russian  person  in  the  most  difficult  days  rf  I 
the  Russian  situation?     I  brought  him  out  to  the  United  State1' 
with  me.    I  am  behind  him  with  full  support  and  credit  at  all  tiffl^j 
and  ready  to  appear  before  this  body  or  any  proper  body  of  tfel 
United  States,  or  its  courts,  in  defense  of  his  patriotism,  in  defa^l 
of  his  genuine,  manly  service;  and  when,  sirs,  he  was  attacbw- 
after  I  came  out  here,  as  a  German   agent,  by  lying  statemeflfr| 
that  did  not  dare  to  see  the  light,  I  challenged  those  persons*!* 
sought  to  discredit  him  that  I  be  called  Upon,  or  in  the  cw*J 
to  be  called  upon,  to  test  the  matter;  and  those  lying,  cowariM 
slanders  ran  back  into  the  dark.     It  was  said  to  me,  "Robins.  Jjjl 
are  safe.     You  are  strong,  in  spite  of  the  propaganda  to  discrwWT 
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lat  is,  in  spite  of  all  said  against  you,  you  can  survive;  but 
his  little  Jew.  There  is  some  question  about  him."  I  said, 
n  seven  thousand  years.  I  am  not  built  on  that  principle." 
think,"  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  are  not  built  on  it,  nor  are  any 
three  in  this  committee. 

.  little  Jew  went  through  fire  with  me.  That  little  Jew  lay 
belly  when  machine-gun  bullets  went  into  the  wall  above  u& 
I  around  us.  That  little  Jew  stood  up  on  the  fender  of  my 
)bile  when  we  were  surrounded  by  the  pro-German  anarchists, 
with  bayonetted  guns  and  magazine  pistols,  who  came  from 
sadquarters  where  when  it  was  raided  were  found  the  Ger- 
lachme  guns  not  found  elsewhere  in  Russia;  that  little  Jew 
down  on  cocked  rifles  and,  with  a  gun  pushed  against  his 
grinned,  and  said  to  the  anarchist  thieves :  "  You  are  not 
are  you?"  and  I  am  with  him  to  the  end  of  the  road, 
uise.] 

tor  Overman.  Let  us  have  order  in  here,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Humes.  I  did  not  know  that  anyone  was  making  an  attack. 
Robins.  I  do  not  lay  anything  against  you,  Mr.  Humes,  but 

rere  three  specific  charges 

tor  Overman.  There  is  no  attack  that  has  been  made  in  this 
ttee  that  I  have  heard. 

Robins.  No,  sir;  but  there  was  a  suggestion  of  an  attack  in 
umes's  statement  that  an  alleged  pro-Bolshevik  was  my  inter- 
and  the  inference  was  perfectly  apparent,  Mr.  Chairman, 
had  apparently  got  minisformation  and  was  acting  on  misin- 
ion.  I  have  been  pretty  careful  in  the  day's  work.  My  own 
d  the  lives  of  men  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  mine,  who 
igaged  in  this  work,  were  involved,  and  large  supplies,  and  so 
known,  not  a  single  dollar's  worth  of  supplies  ever  reached 
ny,  that  we  had  in  Russia.  They  were  all  distributed  there  to 
issian  people.  The  American  Red  Cross  distributed  400,000 
:  milk  to  starving  babies  in  Russia,  and  it  was  done  at  a  time 
t  was  believed  that  the  Germans  would  get  there  and  take  it 
it  could  be  distributed. 

tor  Overman.  There  is  nothing  in  the  record  against  Mr. 
rg.  that  I  have  hoard  of. 

Humes.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  information  you  got 
Russian  sources  you  were  compelled  to  get  through  an  inter- 
and  that  you  did  not  have  the  advantage  and  the  facility  of 
able  to  converse  directly  with  the  Russians  with  whom  you 
1  contact  ? 

Robins.    Quite  true. 

Humes.  And  to  that  extent  you  labored  under  a  handicap  that 
&Tho  were  familiar  with  the  Russian  language  did  not  labor 
in  conversing  with  the  Russians  with  whom  they  came  in  con- 
not  that  correct? 
Robins.  Certainly. 

Humes.  That  is  the  only  point  I  had  in  mind. 
Robins.  Will  Mr.  Humes  also  refer  to  the  fact  that  Madame 
ff,  the  daughter  of  Prince  Kropotkin,  wTas  my  interpreter,  and 
I  and  most  confidential  adviser  through  a  long  period  of  my 
Russia,  and  probably  her  interpretation  would  not  be  adverse 
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to  some  of  the  positions  that  have  been  taken  contrary  to  my  poa-j 
tion  here. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  she  related  to  Col.  Lebedeff  I 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir ;  she  is  in  no  way  related  to  Col.  Lebedeff. 

Mr.  Humes.  Is  it  my  understanding  that  the  committee  does  Mil 
care  to  go  into  any  of  the  propaganda  in  connection  with  the  Boot] 
mission  F 

Senator  Overman.  Xo.     He  has  a  reason — I  suppose  a  goodw*] 
son — for  not  wanting  to  answer  any  questions  of  that  kind.    Yom 
ask  any  question  you  want  to,  and  if  he  declines  to  answer  it,  I  «3L| 
rule  upon  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  witness  yesterday  made  a  statement  that  All 
work  of  the  Root  mission  was  very  much  handicapped  because  at! 
the  misimpression  that  got  into  Russia  as  to  the  standing  and  chit* 
acter  of  the  head  of  that  mission,  and  as  to  the  purpose  which  kl 
led  him  to  undertake  the  work  of  a  mission  in  Russia,  and  it  W 
my  purpose  to  find  out  what  the  influences  were  that  had  wodU 
so  prejudicially,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  we  can  very  well  goifltaj 
that  matter  unless  we  undertake  to  uncover  these  activities. 

Senator  Overman.  You  might  ask  him  the  question,  and  if  hedoBlj 
not  want  to  answer,  I  would  not  want  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  There  is  nothing,  unless  an  answer  to  that  questkij 
would  develop  it.    I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  would  be,  whattka] 
influences  were,  the  American  influences,  the  German  influences, 
some  foreign  influence.     Consequently  I  am  not  able  to  detenanaj 
whether  there  is  any  proper  line  of  inquiry  beyond  that  or  not. 

Senator  Sterling.  It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  tbj 
inquiry  of  Mr.  Humes  just  related  to  the  publication,  if  I  rem*] 
ber  it. 

Mr.  Robins.  Xo,  sir:  he  asked  what  the  publications— my  stilfr, 
ment  was  simple,-  and  I  think  rather  clear,  that  in  a  certain  contra 
versv  in  America  that  had  preceded  the  Root  mission.  Mr.  RootWJ 
taken  a  position  that  had  brought  upon  him  the  condemnation  of  ij 
powerful  public  personage  in  America,  and  there  had  followed  certi 
publications,  as  the  result  of  that  situation,  that  criticized  Mr.Booti 
a  verv  unattractive  fashicn  and  were  particularly  hurtful,  in  the  Bus- 
sian  revolutionary  movement,  to  cooperation  between  America  ib| 
Russia. 

Senator  Xei.son.  To  bring  you  point-blank  to  it.  was  not  that  in  w 
New  York  American  ?  We  need  not  hedge.  Were  not  those  carta*] 
th»t  vilified  Mr.  Root  in  that  publication? 

Mr.  Robins.  Xo,  Senator;  I  think  they  were  not. 

Senator  Sterling.  Would  vou  be  at  liberty  to  sav  in  what  pap*] 
or  what  papers? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  would  rather  not.  I  will  do  so  if  the  commit 
desires. 

Senator  Overman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary.    The 
about  it  is  that  there  were  such  statements. 

Mr.  Robins.  And  they  were  distributed  in  Russia.    That  is 
real,  vital  thing. 

Mr.  Humes.  Col.  Robins,  let  us  pass  over  the  American  ^wte 
this  material.  How  and  by  whom  were  these  articles  distributed 
Russia  ? 
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iObins.  That  I  do  not  know,  sir,  further  than  that  they  were 
ted;  and  my  own  judgment  was  that  it  was  pro-German  stuff 
>  distributed  aheAd  of  the  mission  and  behind  the  mission,  in 
»  discredit  those  that  came  with  the  American  mission,  so  that 
ship  between  America  and  Russia  would  be  less  possible. 
Itjmes.  Then  these  publications  in  this  country  were  utilized 
terman  propaganda  in  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the 

of  these  men  and  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Root  mission? 

obins.  I  should  say  that  would  be  so. 

[ume8.  It  took  that  form. 

or  Sterling.  Do  you  not  think,  with  that  view  of  that,  that 

?ntitled  to  know  the  name  of  the  paper  that  published  those 

*? 

Robins.  No,  sir.    It  will  be  within  the  purview  of  the  com- 

o  get  all  the  facts.    I  do  not  know  why  Mr.  Humes  wants  me 

a  statement.  I  have  at  all  points  of  this  situation  sought  to 
ersonalities.  I  have  been  in  the  position  of  trying  to  avoid 
ning  anybody.  I  have  tried  to  tell  the  truth.  Naturally,  in 
investigation  as  this  blame  does  fall  somewhere  or  other.    The 

the  committee  wants  me  to  bring  in  individuals  and  per- 
is, where  I  have  spoken  of  things  as  they  exist  in  Russia,  we 
emely  apt  to  do  something  else  than  to  inquire  into  the  mat- 
t  we  are  engaged  on. 
or  Overman.  That  is  the  reason  I  ruled  it  out.    I  do  not  think 

to  be  put  in  if  the  witness  objects. 
[umes.  That  is  all. 

or  Sterling.  Col.  Robins,  let  me  ask  you  this  question.  It  is 
at  hypothetical,  I  grant,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  it  and  have 
>w.  If  resistance  to  the  Ozecho-Slovaks  was  inspired  by  Ger- 
f  released  German  prisoners  participated  therein :  if  Bolshe- 
ops  were  officered  by  Germans:  if  following  the  collapse  of 
sian  Army  at  the  front,  Germany  l>egan  the  exploitation  of 
and  had  the  power  to  draw  on  Russian  resources  for  sup- 
r  her  armv  with  which  she  was  fighting  the  allies,  do  you 
Hied  armed  intervention  would  have  been  justifiable? 
toBiNfl.  During  war,  if  the  suppositions  that  have  been  stated 
s,  then  armed  intervention  as  a  war  measure  would  unques- 
-  have  been  justified. 

or  Sterling.  Let  me  just  quote  again  from  our  favorite 
Lord  Milner. 

'obins.  We  can  not  get  agreement  there, 
or  Sterling.  He  says  [reading] : 

lis  intervention  was  successful.  The  riot  was  stopped.  The  Czecho- 
were  saved  from  destruction.  The  resources  of  Siberia  and  south- 
(ussia  were  denied  to  the  enemy.  The  northern  ports  of  European 
/ere  prevented  from  becoming  bases  for  (terman  submarines  from 
r  North  Sea  barrage  could  have  been  turned.  These  were  important 
ents  and  contributed  materially  to  the  defeat  of  Germany.  I  say 
>f  the  fact  that  a  vast  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  and  millions  of 
•iendly  to  the  allies  have  been  spared  the  unshakable  horrors  of 
:  rule. 

>u  not  agree  with  Lord  Milner  in  that  statement? 

{obtns.  No,  sir.    I  am  sorry.     T  would  like  for  the  moment 

>n  my  favorite  newspaper,  the  Manchester  Guardian. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  place  the  Manchester  Guardian  onr 
and  above  everything  else  as  authority! 

Mr.  Kobins.  No ;  not  over  and  above  everything ;  but  in  that  situa- 
tion I  prefer  to  take  its  judgment.  I  think  that  it  is  better  thn 
Lord  Milner. 

Senator  Sterling.  Lord  Milner,  by  reason  of  his  position,  was  ii 
reasonably  close  touch  with  the  situation. 

Mr.  Robins.  Is  it  not  a  rather  interesting  thing  that  after  we 
intervened  and  after  a  certain  policy  had  been  established  of  dealng 
with  the  Bolsheviki,  the  premier  of  Britain  came  out  and  asked  for 
a  change  of  attitude  toward  the  Bolshevik  government,  and  Loci 
Northcliffe  came  out  and  said  that  that  request  was  right,  and  thii 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  send  me  back  there!  He  did  that  became 
he  thought  I  was  pro-German  and  pro-Bolshevik?  We  can  not  thiak 
that.  There  has  been  a  confusion  in  the  play  in  England,  a  confuska 
in  the  play  in  France  and  with  us,  in  this  Russian  story. 

Senator  Sterling.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  the  official  state- 
ment as  to  the  attitude  of  the  French  Republic  in  regard  to  inter- 
vention in  Russia? 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  that  official  at- 
titude.   [Reading :] 


The  French  Government  is  of  the  opinion  that  Bolshevism  is  a 
danger  to  peace  and  civilization,  and  that  the  government  of  the  Soviets  b 
actually  at  war  with  the  allies.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  renew  fllnlosjsflr 
relations  with  that  government,  even  taking  it  as  a  government  de  facta  Us 
French  Government  feels  justified  in  its  attitude,  because  in  fighting  agriMt 
Bolshevism,  France  is  not  in  the  least  interfering  with  the  home  pontics  of  a 
foreign  country  but  merely  endeavoring  to  eradicate  a  system  which  is  based  • 
nothing  but  disorder  and  crime. 

I  am  not  going  to  read  all  of  the  statement,  but  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  one  further  paragraph.     [Reading:] 

Bolshevist  troops  are  already  invading  the  countries  which  all  the  aUies  ii» 
desirous  of  bringing  into  existence,  such  as  Poland,  and  thus  to  prevent  the 
organization  of  nations  that  have  long  been  kept  under  the  yoke  of  Gennaoj. 
which  is  determined  to  accept  the  help  of  Bolshevism  to  prevent  their  emandpt- 
tion. 

Mr.  Robins.  Now,  Senator,  over  against  that  I  would  put  the  state- 
ment of  tlie  French  patriot,  Capt.  Sadaul,  who  has  suffered  in  the 
war,  who  loves  his  country,  in  my  judgment,  and  was  selected  by  th« 
French  ambassador  and  the  general  of  the  French  military  mission 
to  be  a  sort  of  liaison  officer  with  the  Bolsheviki.  Capt.  Sadaul  wis 
in  Russia  at  the  time  I  was  there  and  left  Russia  sometime  after  I 
left  Russia,  with  the  cooperation  of  his  government.  Capt.  Sadaul 
has  made  his  statement  in  France,  and  he  has  agreed  with  the  posi- 
tion that  I  hold,  absolutely.  He  is  opposed  to  the  program  of  the 
Bolsheviki,  but  believed  that  the  actual  facts  of  the  situation  justified 
the  efforts  that  were  made  for  cooperation  with  the  soviet  power,  the 
program  that  was  worked  out  in  Russia  between  us. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  think  vou  will  fall  within  the  class  mentioned 
in  the  next  paragraph. 

Mr.  Roiuxs.  I  will  do  my  best  not  to  do  so.    Let  us  see. 

Senator  Stealing.  I  think  you  have  already  by  your  statenM 
done  so. 
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Mr.  Robins.  Let  us  see. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  this  statement. 
[Beading :]  • 

Bolshevism  can  not  be  reasonably  called  a  system  of  government,  but  the 
tyranny  of  a  very  small  cUque  over  the  bulk  of  the  nation. 

You  are  not  in  that  class. 
Mr.  Robins.  Thank  you,  sir. 
Senator  Sterling  (reading) : 

Fighting  Bolshevism  means,  first  and  foremost,  protecting  Russia  against  a 
rggime  which  all  those  who  have  escaped  from  Russia  are  unanimous  in  con- 
demning. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  will  be  one  person- 


Senator  Sterling.  I  heard  you  condemn- 


Mr.  Robins.  You  mean  the  system  ?  Absolutely,  but  I  do  not  agree 
to  the  fact,  Senator,  that  it  is  a  small  group  at  the  top  with  tyranny 
running  the  show. 

Senator  Sterling  (reading) : 

It  also  means  protecting  civilization  in  Europe,  an  the  activity  of  Bolshevist 
propagandists  is  a  menace,  not  only  to  the  immediate  neighbors  of  Russia,  but 
also  to  the  allied  and  neutral  countries,  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  very  exist- 
ence of  Bolshevism  being  its  expansion  abroad. 

I  think  you  brought  out  that  idea  yourself. 

Mr.  Eobins.  Yes,  and  you  will  probably  find  in  the  days  to  come 

that  I  am  bitterly  opposed  by  mv  socialist  friends  in  America  and 

Bolshevik  agitators  as  a  most  poisonous  and  dangerous  man  to  the 

friith  of  Bolshevism.     I  know  the  beast.     I  know  it,  and  I  know  my 

sountry  and  have  confidence  enough  in  its  institutions  to  be  able  to 

ell  the  truth  about  it.     And,  Senator,  I  believe  that  when  we  know 

he  beast,  with  the  united  intelligence  of  the  free  men  and  women  of 

Vmerica,  I  have  faith  enough  in  our  institutions  to  believe  that  we 

nil  throw  that  foreign  culture,  born  out  of  a  foreign  despotism,  back 

»ut  of  our  land,  not  by  treating  it  with  the  method  of  tvranny,  not  by 

,   witch  hunt,  nor  by  hysteria,   but   by  strong,  intelligent   action, 

he  intelligent  action  of  Senators  of  the  United  States  making  a  re- 

ort  that  gets  before  the  people  the  truth  of  the  situation  and  mobo- 

zes  the  consciences  and  the  intelligence  of  the  men  and  women  of 

ur  land. 

Senator  Overman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  witch  hunt  "? 
Mr.  Robin 8.  I  mean  this,  Senator.    You  are  familiar  with  the  old 
itch-hunt  attitude,  that  when  people  get  frightened  at  things  and 
»  bogies,  then  they  get  out  witch  proclamations,  and  mob  action  and 
U  kinds  of  hysteria  takes  place. 

Senator  Overman.  This  committee  has  been  called  a  witch  hunt. 
Mr.  Robins.  I  wish  to  make  no  possible  sort  of  criticism  of  the 
mmittee.    I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  never  been  treated  more  fairly 
An  I  have  been  here. 

Senators,  may  I  make  clear  to  you  what  I  mean  ?  I  think  I  men- 
>ned  the  difference  between  the  wrong  view  and  the  right.  You 
ay  remember  when  the  President  of  the  United  States,  President 
cKinley,  was  assassinated  by  an  anarchist  in  Buffalo.  There  was 
little  group  of  anarchists  in  my  town  of  Chicago.  They  did  not 
ppen  to  be  terrorist  anarchists  at  all.  They  were  philosophical 
archists.    They  were  even  vegetarians — would  not  kill  even  a  fly. 
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They  believed  that  the  wonderful  truth  of  their  program  would 
spread  over  the  world.    They  had  a  little  paper  called  Free  Society. 
I  did  not  believe  in  the  things  it  stood  for,  but  1  believed  in  tfce 
freedom  by  which  all  kinds  of  dark  and  noisome  things  and  sua 
if  carried  out  into  the  open  would  be  better  dealt  with  and  punfiei 
I  used  to  talk  with  them.    We  had  a  free  floor  meeting  in  the  aid 
Chicago  commons,  where  they  came  to  talk.   Then  came  the  killing  of 
the  President,  and  the  whole  country  was  roused  against  that  ter- 
rible crime.    The  police  decided  upon  an  investigation  of  this  group 
of  anarchists.    The  police  were  then  under  investigation  themselva, 
and  they  hoped  to  turn  attention  from  themselves  by  working  up  n 
anarchist  scare.    So  they  sent  down  and  arrested  this  old  anarehat 
peasant,  his  wife,  a  boy  and  girl,  and  put  them  in  different  polki 
stations.   They  put  each  one  through  the  third  degree,  sweating  tbea 
and  telling  one  that  the  other  had  confessed.    I  went  down  to  toy  to 
see  them,  but  was  not  permitted.    I  went  to  see  the  mayor,  and  I  sai^ 
"  The  policy  you  are  following  is  wrong.    You  have  been  major  for 
four  years.    If  this  is  a  real  terrorist  group,  your  administration  wfll 
be  under  condemnation  for  permitting  it  to  exist  and  grow  until  they 
conspire  and  assassinate  our  President.    Instead  of  being  interested 
in  this  curious  witch  hunt  that  is  going  on,  you  ought  to  be  mon 
interested  in  trying  to  prove  that  the  city  of  Chicago  is  free  from  anj 
complicity  with  the  assassination  of  the  President."    He  saw  tw 
point,  and  the  mayor  gave  me  the  right  to  go  down  and  see  the* 
people,  and  we  had  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  taken  out.    There  w» 
no  evidence  found  against  them  and  they  were  all  discharged.   Bat 
a  nine-days'  terror  crept  over  the  city.    I  was  assaulted.    Wny  t  Be- 
cause  I  had  something  to  do  with  helping  some  poor  Russian  folks, 
whose  ideas  were  different  from  mine,  but  who  were  entitled  to  be 
treated  with  justice  in  my  own  free  land,  and  I  suggest  that  that  is 
the  way  to  deal  with  this  situation  rather  than  the  way  that  the  police 
department  in  Chicago  started  to  deal  with  the  anarchists  there. 

Senator  Sterling.  Col.  Robins,  if  as  you  say,  the  Bolshevist  form 
of  government,  requiring,  as  it  does,  the  rule  of  a  class — the  pro- 
letariat— is  founded  on  wrong  principles — that  is  what  I  understand. 
Mr.  Robins.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Sterling.  It  follows,  does  it  not,  that  such  form  of  govern- 
ment can  not  very  long  endure  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  I  should  believe  that  that  was  true,  and  if  they  folio* 
the  stark  metallic  formulas  that  are  false,  in  my  judgment,  they  will 
reveal  their  failure  and  be  finally  overwhelmed,  unless  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  government  they  are  moved  from  their  formulas  to  a  more 
reasonable  program. 

Senator  Sterling.  As  to  how  long  it  may  endure,  that  depends 
somewhat  on  the  intelligence  or  capacity  of  the  people,  does  it  not, 
and  on  the  means  resorted  to  to  compel  submission  to  the  govern- 
ment ? 
Mr.  Robins.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Since  such  a  government  must  cease  to  eatr 
would  you  not  expect  that  its  collapse  would  be  attended  with  fl 
creased  violence  and  bloodshed? 

Mr.  Robins.  Of  course ;  that  is,  assuming — if  you  make  the  assort1 
tion  of  the  premise,  yes.    Of  course,  I  do  not  make  that  assumption 
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Senator  Sterling.  Well,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  as  to  how  long 
t  will  endure,  that  depends  upon  the  intelligence  and  capacity  of  the 
>eople  and  upon  the  means  adopted  to  enforce  submission? 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  but  here  was  the  thought,  Senator,  that  I  think 
t  may  easily  be  modified  considerably.  Then  your  conclusion  is  not 
sound. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  if  this  is  so,  and  if  armed  intervention 
tfould  prevent  the  conditions  I  have  named,  would  not  such  inter- 
vention be  justifiable  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  civilization? 
Mr.  Robins.  Yes ;  accepting  your  premise,  the  conclusion  is  sound. 
Senator  Sterling.  Take  the  particular  case  of  Germany,  the  once 
common  enemy,  beaten  in  the  field,  but  still,  as  we  all  must  admit, 
[  think,  very  resourceful  if  not  unscrupulous.    She  is  next  door  to 
Russia.    Suppose  Russia  to  be  without  orderly  government,  her  in- 
lustries  paralyzed,  and  millions  of  her  people  in  direct  want,  and 
general  demoralization  throughout  the  country.    Would  not  Russia 
mder  such  condition  be  an  easy  victim  for  German  domination  and 
exploitation  ? 
Mr.  Robins.  On  the  assumption  that  you  make,  yes. 
Senator  Sterling.  Would  such  facts  and  conditions  justify  inter- 
vention? 
Mr.  Robins.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Sterling.  Would  not  intervention  under  such  circum- 
iances  be  for  the  present  and  future  well-being  of  Russia,  and  would 
t  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  permanent  peace  of  the  world '( 

Mr.  Robins.  Assuming  all  the  previous  statements  as  facts,  the 
onclusion,  it  seems  to  me,  is  sound.    Of  course,  it  is  agreed  that  I  do 
ot  agree  with  the  assumption  of  the  facts. 
Senator  Overman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  ? 
Mr.  Robins.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  may 
make  this  statement?    I  have,  of  course,  a  large  number  of  docu- 
lents  that  are  in  nature  semi-confidential,  growing  out  of  my  rela- 
onship.     I  have  not  produced  them  because  the  evidence  in  this 
>mmittee  did  not  seem  to  warrant  it,  and  I  wish  to  protect  at  every 
oint  where  I  can  protect  from  needless  attack  of  one  sort  and  an- 
gler, many  individuals.    But  I  ask  the  privilege  of  the  committee 
tat  if,  as  the  testimony  progresses,  there  be  any  substantial  chal- 
nge  of  the  statements  that  I  have  made,  in  substance,  by  any  per- 
ms entitled  to  consideration — I  mean  special  consideration,  I  am 
>t  frightened  by  a  good  deal  of  clamor,  but  any  official  person — I 
ay  ask  the  privilege  of  returning  to  the  committee  and  presenting 
further  line  of  documentary  statements. 

Senator  Overman.  We  want  to  do  you  justice;  and  if  any  attack 
made  on  you,  you  will  have  the  right  to  respond. 
Mr.  Robins,  'thank  you.  Senator;  and  may  I  express  to  you  my 
preciation  for  the  consideration  that  the  committee  has  shown 
s  during  what  must  have  Ixsen  a  very  tiresome  hearing. 
Senator  Overman.  Colonel,  where,  if  any  more  testimony  is  to 
presented  by  you,  could  we  find  you  ? 

Mr.  Robins.  Always  at  43  Fifth  Avenue.    That  address  will  always 
ich  me,  and  I  will  come  as  expeditiously  as  I  can. 
Senator  Ovbjiman.  If  you  see  anything  that  you  want  to  reply  to, 
11  you  inform  me  if  you  want  to  be  heard? 
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Mr.  Robins.  I  will,  Senator  Overman.    I  thank  you. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  took  t  ratal, 

until  2.30  p.m.)  I£ 

AFTER  RECESS.  |l 

At  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  the  Ukk||r 
of  the  recess. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  GREGOE  A.  MAETTUSZIH& 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman  and  testified  through  «| 
interpreter,  Prof.  Alexander  Fetrunkevitch.) 

Mr.  Humes.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  At  present  I  am  domiciled  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  am  the  representative  of  the  central  union  ail 
the  flax  growers  and  other  cooperative  organizations  of  Russia. 

Mr.  Humes.  When  did  you  leave  Russia? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  wish  to  add  also  that  I  was  the  vice  prooddt1 
of  the  All-Russian  Soviet  of  the  peasant  deputies,  which  was  dis- 
persed by  the  Bolsheviki. 

Mr.  Htjmes.  At  what  place? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Petrograd.  The  president  was  Avksentief, 
who  was  lately  in  this  country. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  that  during  the  Kerensky  regime  that  joa 
were  vice  president  of  this  soviet? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes.  I  was  elected  as  a  deputy  by  the  peaauti 
of  the  government  of  Kasan  to  the  constituent  assembly,  lamthi 
son  of  a  peasant,  and  my  grandfather  was  a  Russian  peasant  serf. 
I  spent  the  first  21  years  oi  my  life  in  a  village  in  Russia.  Undtf 
the  Czar  I  was  twice  arrested,  and  banished  tor  five  years.  After 
the  first  banishment  had  ended,  in  1911, 1  took  part  in  the  cooperatfra 
movement  in  Russia.  At  present  I  am  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Russian  Flax  Growing  Association  and  also  of  variooi 
other  cooperative  associations  in  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  When  did  you  leave  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  The  2d  of  November,  1918.  I  took  part  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Bolsheviki  government  in  Yaroslav  and  in  Arch- 
angel. At  this  moment  I  am  the  special  representative  of  the  north- 
ern government  of  Russia,  sent  to  this  country  for  economic  purposes* 
and  also  an  official  representative  of  the  Association  of  Russia 
Cooperatives.  I  desire  to  make  it  plain  to  this  committee  thit  I 
intend  to  speak  not  as  a  political  member  of  some  party,  but  as  a 
peasant.  Neither  do  I  intend  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  any 
matter  of  discussion  or  argument,  but  I  desire  to  present  the  facta 
and  to  leave  to  you  the  pleasure  of  drawing  your  own  conclusions. 

Senator  Nelson.  May  I  ask  the  question  right  there.  As  I  under 
stand  it.  you  belong  to  the  government  of  northern  Russia? 

Mr.  Maktiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  that  a  Bolshevik  government  or  not  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  The  northern  government  was  called  to 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Bolsheviki  on  the  2d  of  August 
head  is  Tchaikowski,.  and  that  government  has  been  recogoiflri 
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e  Allies  and  it  is  not  a  Bolshevik  government.  I  would  like,  first 
!  all,  to  touch  upon  the  question  of  cooperation  in  Russia  as  an  espe- 
ally  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  Russian  peasantry  and 

having  a  special  bearing  upon  the  economic  situation  in  Russia. 

it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  committee,  I  shall  read  to  you  a  statement 
hich  I  have  drawn  up,  adding  such  additional  remarks  as  I  desire 

I  proceed. 

Senator  Overman.  Very  well ;  proceed. 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  There  are  nearly  45  cooperative  societies  in  Rus- 
a,  representing  almost  20,000,000  members,  mostly  of  the  rural 
>pulation.  Cooperation  in  Russia  is  therefore  overwhelmingly 
iral,  85  per  cent  belonging  to  the  peasant  class.  I  might  add  that  I 
3  not  think  it  necessary  to  explain  what  Russian  cooperation  means, 
ecause  it  is  practically  the  same  as  that  in  this  country  where  there 
re  cooperative  societies,  as  in  California  and  in  Minnesota. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  just  want  to  ask  one  question.  These  coopera- 
te societies  relate  both  to  the  buying  and  the  selling  of  products, 
!o  they  not? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes;  both  to  buying  and  selling. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  cooperative  societies  for  the  sale  of  the 
roducts  of  the  peasants? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Cooperative  societies  for  the  purchase  of  supplies 
>r  them? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes;  and  also  for  the  furnishing  of  credit.  In 
une  localities  the  cooperative  movement  reached  such  dimensions 
lat  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  peasant  households 
ere  members  of  such  societies.  The  greatest  cooperative  societies 
■e  as  follows :  The  Moscow  Peoples  Bank,  the  Central  Union  of  Con- 
imers'  Societies,  and  the  All-Russian  Society  of  Flax  Growers^  of 
hich  I  am  the  representative  here.  In  the  autumn  1918,  this  society 
nt  to  the  allied  countries  flax  worth  eleven  and  a  half  million  dol- 
rr.  the  consignment  having  been  delivered  to  Archangel  under 
•eat  difficulties.  This  fact  shows  the  feeling  of  the  cooperative  as- 
ciations  to  the  Allies,  with  whom  they  were  always  friendly,  and 

whom  they  were  able  to  send  the  goods  the  moment  the  way  was 
;ablished  through  Archangel.    1  do  not  know  whether  the  Allies 

er  received  any  goods  whatsoever  from  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  succeed  in  shipping  anything  up  to  the 

irmah  coast  on  the  new  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  At  what  time  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  Lately;  within  the  last  year. 

Vfr.  Martiuszine.  The  cooperative  association  was  able  to  ship  the 

kIs  only  through  Archangel,  because  the  goods  were  brought  there 

Archangel  and  not  to  Murmansk,  and  there  are  still  some  goods 

re  ready  for  shipment  to  the  Allies. 

senator  Sterling.  How  long  have  these  cooperative  societies  been 

existence? 

Ir.  Martiuszine.  The  cooperative  societies  in  Russia  were  first 

nded  in  1870,  but  were  persecuted  under  the  Czar's  government. 

)  cooperative  organizations  of  Russia  are  purely  economic  insti- 

ans,  which  do  not  pursue  any  political  ends,    feeing  democratic 

itutions  the  cooperative  societies  were  persecuted  uncter  the  Czar's 
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government,  and  their  activity  was  greatly  impeded.  After  the  over- 
throw of  autocracy  under  the  provisonal  government,  the' cooperative 
movement  got  a  chance  to  develop  freely.  The  All-Russian  Con- 
gress of  Cooperatives  which  took  place  in  April,  1917,  sent  its  mart 
distinguished  representatives,  Selheim,  Korobov,  and  Kulyshny,  to 
lend  economic-  assistance  to  the  government  of  Kerensky,  as  as- 
sistant secretaries  of  the  secretary  of  food  supply.  During  the  entin 
existence  of  the  provisional  government,  the  cooperative  association 
lent  it  its  full  support.  In  all  congresses  their  representatives  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  favor  of  the  constitutent  assembly.  The  U 
assembly  of  the  cooperative  associations  took  place  in  May,  191V 
and  during  that  meeting  the  association  adopted  a  resolution  in  faw 
of  the  constituent  assembly.  Previously  to  the  convocation  of  tkl 
assembly  they  supported  the  Soviets  of  peasant  deputies,  which  hat 
as  their  object  the  creation  of  the  rule  of  the  people  in  Russia,  that 
is,  the  election  of  a  constituent  assembly  of  zemstvos  and  municipal 
institutions  upon  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage  and  direct  secnl 
and  equal  ballots.  To  this  end  they  appropriated  about  1,000,M 
rubles.  The  local  Soviets  of  peasant  deputies  also  supported  tb 
cooperative  movement.  The  cooperatives  supported  them  becan 
they  considered  the  Soviets  only  temporary  institutions,  pending  thl 
election  to  the  constituent  assembly.  I  desire  to  emphasize  thatf1 
cooperative  societies  of  Russia,  as  well  as  the  Central  Association 
Cooperatives,  are  not  political  institutions,  that  they  exist  entirely 
economic  purposes,  and  that  for  this  reason  they  supported  the  gov- 
ernment of  Kerensky  and  the  Soviets  at  that  time,  and  the  coopen- 
tive  societies  maintained  at  that  time  that  the  convocation  of  Aft 
constituent  assembly  was  imperative  for  the  welfare  of  the  Russia 
people. 

Senator  Nelson.  This  carries  you  down  to  the  Kerensky  govera- 
ment.  I  want  to  know  what  has  been  the  experience  of  the  coopera- 
tive societies  under  the  Bolsheviki  government  of  Lenine  and  TrottkR 
which  came  into  power  in  November,  1917.  The  provisional  govaa- 
ment  got  into  power,  if  I  recollect  aright,  in  Marcn,  1917? 
Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  in  November  what  we  call  the  Bolshevik 
government  came  into  power  under  Lenine  and  Trotzky.    Yoa  «*■ 
ried  this  under  the  Kerensky  government.    I  want  to  know  what  " 
experience  of  the  cooperatives  has  been  under  the  Bolshevik  go1 
ment. 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  will  touch  upon  that  subject  now. 
seems  to  be  an  opinion  that  the  Soviets  are  an  organization  chanfr 
teristic  of  Russia:  but  in  the  same  manner  some  people  previoi 
to  this  time  thought  that  autocracy  was  also  a  characteristic  of 
people  in  Russia.    The  cooperatives  do  not  uphold  that  opinion, 
one  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders  had  any  part  in  the  cooperative 
ment  of  Russia.    They  consider  all  peasants  bourgeoisie  except 
peasant  farm  hands.    That  is  the  theory  of  Marx.    Under  the  p: 
sional  government  they  took  a  stand  in  opposition  to  the  conferer 
of  the  cooperative  associations.     After  accession  to  power  Leni 
decided  immediately  to  nationalize  all  cooperative  societies,  just 
all  bourgeois  enterprises  were  nationalized  at  that  time.    The  fi 
that  all  peasants  will  rise  against  the  Bolsheviki  prevented  theena< 
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ant  of  that  measure.    For  the  same  reason — of  fear — the  national- 

ition  has  not  been  accomplished,  even  to  this  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  As  I  understand  it,  they  planned  to  nationalize 

3  cooperative  societies,  but  have  not  dared  to  carry  it  out? 

Mr;  Marttctszine.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Nelson.  For  fear  of  antagonizing  the  peasants! 

Mr.  Marttctszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  the  drift  of  your  statement? 

Mr.  Marttctszine.  Therefore  the  counselors  of  Lenine  decided  to 

ht  cooperation  gradually.    This  is  the  reason  why  Lenine's  plan 

3  not  yet  been  accomplished.     Cooperation  is  encountering  great 

Bculties.    Executive  officers  of  its  central  organizations  have  been 

•ested,  and  some  of  them  shot.    Thus,  in  June,  1918,  Krylov,  execu- 

e  officer  of  the  People's  Bank,  was  arrested  in  Moscow,  and  in 

tober,  1918,  Korobov  and  Berkenheim,  of  the  Central  Association 

Consumers  Societies,  were  also  arrested  in  the  same  city.     Some 

mbers  were  forced  to  emigrate.    In  Perm,  in  May,  1918,  Neusy- 

n,  an  executive  officer  of  the  cooperative  union,  was  traitorously 

>t  and  his  assassin  was  not  apprehended.    The  violence  done  to 

>vincial  members  of  the  association  was  beyond  words.     In  Vo- 

;da,  in  August,  1918,  Delarov  and  Kostian,  two  respected  mem- 

•s,   were   arrested.     December   6,   1918,   the   People's   Bank   was 

■ionalized,  regardless  of  the  protests  of  its  members,  1,500  of  whom 

ived  from  all  cities  to  save  their  pet  institution  and  to  defend  their 

hts. 

beg  to  call  attention  to  this  fact  that  as  the  Czar's  regime  was 
ible  to  destroy  cooperation  in  Russia,  so  the  Bolshevik  regime 
1  also  be  unable  to  do  it. 

senator  Sterling.  Where  was  the  People's  Bank  ? 
ir.  Martiuszine.  In  Moscow. 

lenator  Nelson.  Was  the  People's  Bank  the  agency  of  the  co- 
rative  societies?  Was  it  through  that  bank  that  they  operated? 
fr.  Martiuszine.  Yes;  that  was  the  bank  of  the  cooperative  socie- 
,  quite  exclusively,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  it  had  not  been 
ionalized  during  a  whole  year. 

lenator  Nelson.  They  attempted  to  nationalize  it,  did  they  not? 
[r.  Martiuszine.  They  made  that  attempt,  but  they  were  afraid  that 
peasants  would  not  forgive  such  an  act  of  nationalization  of  their 
k.    Many  were  arrested  on  the  mere  suspicion  that  they  were  en- 
:ed  in  counter-revolutionary  activities.     I  myself  was  witness  of 
h  cases  in  May  and  June  in  the  government  of  Yaroslav. 
'he  property  of  the  cooperative  societies  is  often  requisitioned  or 
i  plundered.    Thus,  in  Moscow  the  office  of  the  Central  Associa- 
of  Consumers'  Societies  was  twice  broken  into.    The  second  time, 
at  7  o'clock  p.  m.  in  August,  1018,  a  band  of  armed  men  entered 
office,  forced  the -safe,  took  the  money — about  5,000,000  rubles, 
disappeared.    No  one  was  apprehended. 

*nator  Xelson.  Were  these  armed  men  what  they  commonly  call 
Red  Guard  ? 

r.  Martiuszine.  Thev  were  armed  men  who  came  in  automobiles, 
io  one  knows  who  they  were ;  but  the  allowance  to  use  automo- 
is  given  only  to  the  Red  Guards  and  to  the  Bolsheviki. 
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Senator  Sterling*  Was  it  during  the  daytime  that  this  robbajj 
occurred! 

Mr.  MAHirsuxa.  At  T  o'clock  p.  m. 

Senator  Steeling*  Was  it  yet  daylight  ? 

Mr.  SLaeticsxine.  Yes.  it  was  still  daylight ;  but  the  office 
closed.     Such  cases  of  burglary  happen  so  often  within  goi 
mental  institutions  themselves  under  the  Bolshevist  regime  that 
cause  no  surprise  any  more.    In  April,  1918,  I  heard  public 
weats  of  common  people  concerning  the  burglary  of  several  hui 
thousand  rubles  from  the  treasury  of  the  Soviet  of  Yarosla  v.    The 
sotting?  of  the  citizens  was  simple.    Either  the  members  of  the  sot 
themselves  were  the  thieves,  or  they  staged  the  whole  affair  to 
up  embezzlement. 

^>nator  Nelson.  Which  way  is  Yaroslav  from  Moscow — in  wl 
direction  t 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Southeast  from  Moscow. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  it  on  the  Don  River? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  On  the  Volga. 

It  is  natural  that  under  these  circumstances  the  cooperative 
ment  is  anti-Bolshevist. 

The  main  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  Bolshevism  trial 
kill  cooperation.    If  the  latter  becomes  nationalized  in  a< 
with  Ijenine's  scheme,  then  its  influence  as  a  democratic  and 
organization  in  the  service  of  the  laboring  population  will  be 
tied.    I  wish  to  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  same  would  resuM 
this  country  if  the  Government  should  decide  to  nationalize 
tion  in  America. 

The  second  reason  lies  in  the  disorganization  of  all  economic  Ew 
In  consequence  of  this  the  cooperatives  are  unable  to  act  indeprf 

ontly. 

Owing  to  the  nationalization  of  production  the  cooperatives  ctt 
not  get  the  necessary  goods.  Owing  to  the  nationalization  of  * 
ports  the  cooperatives  are  prevented  from  exporting  their  product 
Owing  to  the  civil  war  all  over  Russia  and  to  the  disorganization i 
transportation  the  cooperatives  are  unable  to  furnish  their  memtaj 
oven  with  a  minimum  of  goods.  In  order  to  renew  the  exchange* 
goods  with  the  allies,  to  renew  trade,  the  nationalization  of  the  co- 
operative societies  in  Russia  would  have  to  be  first  abolished.  S 
was  impossible  to  maintain  trade  with  the  allies  because  the 
tin  arrival  in  Archangel  at  that  time  were  being  requisitioned  bj 
Holsheviki. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  before  the  allies  got  possession  of 


angel? 


gel 

Mr.  Martiitszine.  Yes. 

Kqually  the  cooperatives  situated  in  the  regions  under  Bo 
rule  can  not  import  goods,  because  all  freight  is  requisitioned 
Soviet  government.  The  economic  disorganization  is  so  e 
that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  it.  I  am 
merely  to  give  examples  which  I  personally  have  witnessed.  I 
dwelt  on  the  cooperative  movement  in  Russia  to  show  what  iti 
ftar  Russia,  and  now  I  am  going  to  show  to  you  the  econom* 
^fgnnization  which  resulted  from  the  Bolshevist  rule  overB* 
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?  Nelson.  Before  you  proceed  there  is  one  question  that 
me.  Are  these  cooperative  societies  mere  buying  and  sell- 
lizations;  that  is,  on  the  one  hand  selling  and  on  the  other 
ing,  or  are  they  producing  organizations?  For  instance,, 
nanufacture  the  goods  they  sell?  Are  they  producers  in: 
i  or  not? 

iRtitjszine.  The  majority  of  the  flour  mills  in  Russia  belong 
peration,  but  the  production  of  goods  is  mostly  in  the  hands 
nsumers'  league  of  Russia.  In  the  case  of  flax  the  cooper- 
f  iip  and  sell  it  as  it  comes  into  their  hands. 
;  ^ei^on.  As  I  understand  you  then,  aside  from  the  milling 
these  cooperative  societies  are  mainly  what  you  would  call 
id  selling  organizations?  They  buy  goods  and  sell  goods? 
\rtiuszine.  les;  that  is  so.  In  the -government  of  Arch- 
:er  the  collapse  of  the  Bolshevist  power,  the  total  quantity 
read  with  substitutes  amounted  only  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
per  day  for  the  duration  of  two  weeks.  If  flour  had  not  • 
ped  by  the  allies  the  population  of  more  distant  regions  of 
ern  district  would  have  been  condemned  to  death  through 
i.  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  allies  who 
plied  the  northern  Russian  population  with  bread  and 
in  from  death  by  starvation.  I  refuse  to  believe  all  those 
s  which  are  to  the  effect  that  the  people  in  Russia  starved 
f  the  attitude  of  the  allies. 

i-  Nelson.  What  is  the  distance  from  Vologda  on  the  Si- 
lilway  to  Archangel  ? 
irtiuhzine.  Approximately  1,000  versts. 
?  Nelson.  That  is  about  how  many  miles? 
kRTiusziNE.  About  750  miles. 
:  Nelson.  On  the  Siberian  Railroad? 
vrtiuszine.  No;  that  is  the  railroad  between  Moscow  and 
I 

r  Nelson.  It  is  from  that  railroad  station  to  Vologda? 
irtiuszine.  Yes. 
"  Nelson.  It  is  1,000  versts? 
iRTirsziNE.  Yes. 

:•  Nelson.  And  that  is  how  many  miles? 
kRTiusziNE.  About  750  miles. 

?  Nelson.  That  country  there  in  northern  Russia  north  of 
ian  Railway  tip  to  Archangel  is  not  an  agricultural  country 
se  that  southern  Russia  is.  It  is  mainly  a  country  inhabited 
rmen  and  fishermen,  is  it  not,  and  there  is  not  much  farm- 
it  section  of  country,  is  there  ? 

vrtiuszine.  Mostly  lumbering  and  fishing,  and  they  always 
n. 

r  Nelson.  And  practically  now  the  only  food  they  get  there 
he  allies  furnish? 

artil'Szine.  Thev  have  received  some  food  besides  from 
nd  are  receiving  it  regularly  at  present,  by  way  of  the  sea. 
hile  in  Siberia  enormous  quantities  of  grain  were  stored^ 
from  the  last  year's  harvest,  because  of  the  impossibility 
>orting  it  by  rail. 
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The  assertion  of  some  people  that  the  grain  could  not  reach  tin 
north  because  of  an  allied  blockade  is  not  founded  in  truth. 

Besides,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  Bolshevist  regime  the  peas- 
ants refused  to  nirnish  the  grain,  and  lack  of  bread  was  felt  in  Si- 
beria itself  in  such  cities  as  Omsk  and  Novo  Nikolaevsk  in  June,  1911 
At  the  time  of  my  departure  from  Moscow,  toward  the  end  of  Irai, 
a  pud,  or  36  pounds  of  flour,  cost  300  rubles.  In  August  it  rose  li 
400  rubles,  and  one  was  able  to  get  it  only  through  the  so-called 
bagmen ;  that  is,  men  who  at  the  risk  of  being  shot  smuggled  througk 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  poods  of  flour. 

Senator  Nelson.  State  for  the  record  how  much  a  ruble  amount! 
to  in  our  money. 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  In  normal  times  a  ruble  costs  51  cents. 

Senator  Nelson.  In, our  money? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  In  normal  times.  These  bagmen  whom  I  spnk 
of  fill  the  trains.  They  travel  hundreds  of  miles  for  the  treason 
.  which  the  black  bread  with  substitutes  represents  in  the  soviet  re- 
public. I  saw  many  old  men  and  women  in  the  villages  of  the  «f- 
eminent  of  Yaroslav  and  Kostroma  returning  home  empty  handed, 
because  the  Bed  Guard  had  robbed  them  on  their  way  or  because  ther 
were  forced  by  the  civil  war  to  leave  the  purchased  flour  behind.  1 
have  seen  10  and  12  year  old  children  of  intellectuals  who  triraki 
600  versts  (400  miles)  for  half  a  bushel  of  potatoes  and  who  mn 
happy  if  they  were  able  to  bring  the  potatoes  home.  This  was  ia 
June,  1918. 

I  consider  the  reports  true  which  are  brought  by  men  who  left 
Moscow  and  Petrograd  in  November  and  December,  1918,  to  the 
effect  that  death  from  starvation  is  already  of  common  occurrence  ii 
soviet  Russia.  Thus  the  distinguished  professor  Lappo-Danilewski 
And  the  great  painter  Repin  have  succumbed  to  starvation. 

But  if  we  speak  of  a  shortage  in  bread,  other  articles  of  food  <*■ 
not  be  purchased  for  any  price.  Thus,  the  rural  population  of  the 
government  of  Yaroslav  used  molasses  instead  of  sugar  in  June  of 
last  year  to  the  amount  of  only  one-quarter  of  a  pound  per  person  per 
month,  and  that  very  irregularly.  In  the  central  government  the 
price  for  milk  and  butter  was  exorbitant  and  their  quantity  exceed- 
ingly small. 

The  nationalization  of  industry  has  paralyzed  the  majority  of 
factories  and  plants.  Thus,  the  prosperous  flax  industry  of  Rnssii 
had  to  cut  its  business  in  half  in  June,  1918.  In  the  autumn  of  WIS 
in  Ivanov-Vosnesensk,  which  is  called  the  Russian  Manchester,  tto 
Soviet  government,  according  to  official  data,  has  ordered  54  factories 
to  be  closed  for  lack  of  raw  materials,  while  in  the  western  district 
of  Moscow  only  3  per  cent  of  factories  were  in  operation.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  I  am  particularly  well  acquainted  with  the  flax  b* 
dustry  in  Russia,  and  that  the  peasants  are  not  going  to  sow  any  to 
this  year  because  there  is  no  buyer  left  any  more  for  it.  Yet  tlij 
Russian  flax  industry  is  about  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  t1-- 
country. 

The  most  important  branches  of  industry  have  to  reduce  tl 
operations  to  a  minimum  or  to  close  temporarily  because  of  coma 
chaos  which  resulted  from  the  control  of  industries  by  worl 
from  lack  of  raw  materials,  lack  of  credit,  and  lack  of  organixatl 
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ribution  of  raw  material.  Here  is  one  example  of  what  this 
of  industries  by  workmen  means.  In  Yaroslav  the  coopera- 
.ociation  purchased  a  large  plant  of  agricultural  machines 
vas  supposed  to  be  able  to  turn  out  300,000  plows  annually, 
'ector  appointed  to  run  this  plant  was  arrested  on  suspicion 
terrevolutionary  activity.  Productivity  fell  to  such  an  extent 
March,  1918,  the  plant  had  to  close.  The  workmen  refused 
,  and  the  managers  were  helpless.  But  to  close  the  plant  they 
obtain  the  permission  of  the  workers  themselves.  After  many 
ws  with  Lenine  and  a  bribe  to  the  Bolshevik  commissioner, 
mission  to  close  the  plant  was  granted  on  condition  of  an 

payment  of  two  months'  wages  to  all  workers.    But  at  the 

this  settlement  the  workers  threatened  to  return  in  two 
and  to  demand  their  reinstallation  in  the  plant. 
is  only  one  of  .the  examples  of  what  the  cooperative  associa- 
d  to  undergo  because  the  Bolsheviki  attempted,  but  did  not 
te  to  destroy  them. 

Dr  Nelson.  This  was  a  case  where  the  cooperative  association 
m  over  this  factory  and  were  manufacturing  plows,  was  it? 
Iartiuszinb.  Yes;  that  was  the  case.  They  paid  1,100,000 
)r  the  plant. 

3r  Nelson.  What  was  the  capacity  of  it  in  normal  times? 
ny  plows  could  they  turn  out  a  year? 

[artiuszine.  The  factory  was  really  for  the  building  of  small 
s,  and  when  it  was  bought  it  was  to  be  rebuilt  so  as  to  be  able 
ice  300,000  plows  a  year. 

is  in  a  still  worse  condition.  Respected  firms  were  forced 
nd  their  business.  Extraordinary  speculation  developed  in 
nee.  Transportation  has  reached  the  limit  of  disorganiza- 
lipping  of  freight  on  the  Volga,  Oka,  and  other  rivers  had 
ty  gone  out  of  existence  in  1918.  Railway  transpprtation 
i  complete  collapse, 
►olsheviki  have  usurped  the  power  against  the  will  of  the 

represented  in  the  AU-Russian  Soviet  of  Workers,  Soldiers, 
sant  Deputies.  Soviets  and  local  organs  of  self-government 
>rvient  to  the  Bolsheviks  were  suspended. 
now  to  speak  of  the  relation  between  the  Bolsheviki  and  the 
democracy.  I  wish  to  show  whether  it  is  true  that  the  Bol- 
ave  a  following  of  93  per  cent  of  the  Russian  population, 
ajority  in  the  All-Russian  Congress  of  Peasant  Deputies  ex- 
hemselves  in  favor  of  turning  over  all  power  to  the  Con- 
Assembly  at  the  end  of  December,  1918.  Their  executive 
e  was  then  dismissed  by  a  decree  of  the  people's  commis- 
Eter  the  disbursal  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  In  the  same 
whenever  local  Soviets  had  an  anti-Bolshevist  majority,  they 
nissed,  as  in  the  case  of  Tambor,  Nishni-Noygorod,  Zlatouts, 
r  cities.     All  this  shows  that  the  soviet  regime  is  antidemo- 

myself  was  present  at  the  meeting  at  which  the  majority 
present  in  that  congress  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of 
>cation  of  a  constituent  assembly.    After  that  these  things 

■  • 

r  Nelson.  Have  the  Bolsheviki  ever  called  together  a  really 
it  assembly  in  Russia — a  representative  body  of  the  whole 
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Mr.  Mabtiuszine.  The  Bolsheviki  called  a  Constituent  Assembly 
on  the  5th  of  January.  When  they  saw  that  the  Bolsheviki  then- 
selves  had  only  a  quarter  of  the  total  vote  in  that  assembly  they  then 
dispersed  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  dispersed  it  ? 

Mr.  Mabtiuszine.  The  council  of  the  commissaries,  without  tny 
consent  or  without  even  asking  the  permission  of  the  All-Russia 
Soviet,  made  that  decree  closing  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  was  the  end  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Mabtiuszine.  That  was  the  end  of  it. 

Senator  Nedson.  They  have  never  had  any  since,  have  they! 

Mr.  Mabtiuszine.  No  ;  none.    That  was  the  last. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  last  one  they  had  was  closed  by  this  com- 
missary organization? 

Mr.  Mabtiuszine.  By  the  council  of  the  people's  commissary. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  "Petrograd  ? 

Mr.  Mabtiuszine.  Yes.  After  having  closed  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly they  reported  the  action  taken  to  the  All-Russian  Soviet,  tat 
ing  that  body  to  confirm  their  action.  Previous  to  that  they  dis- 
persed all  the  Soviets  of  the  peasants  where  the  majority  was  in  favor 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  have  closed  them  all  ? 

Mr.  Mabtiuszine.  Yes.  Some  statements  have  been  made  that  tto 
Bolshevik  government  is  subject  to  the  control  of  a  decision  of  tk 
Soviets,  but  these  examples  show  that  the  opposite  is  the  case,  aid 
that  after  the  action  of  the  government  that  they  want,  they  arit 
the  consent  of  the  soviet.  All  this  shows  that  the  soviet  regime  if 
antidemocratic. 

The  soviet  government,  after  October,  1918,  promised  the  imme- 
diate convocation  of  the  constituent  assembly.  The  provisional  cot- 
ernment  was  particularly  accused  of  being  slow  in  doing  it.  But 
since  the  Bolsheviki  receives  only  one-quarter  of  the  votes  in  the 
elections  to  the  constituent  assembly  the  latter  was  declared  pro- 
rogued by  decree  of  the  people's  commissioners,  January  5,  1918. 
This  order  was  not  only  illegal  in  its  essence,  i>ut  absolutely  un- 
democratic and  antidemocratic.  I  ask  the  members  of  this"  com- 
mittee to  judge  for  themselves  whether  under  these  circumstances 
the  Bolshevik  government  may  be  considered  to  be  a  democratic 
government. 

The  election  to  the  constituent  assembly  took  place  in  accordance 
with  just  laws,  which  in  my  opinion  are  perhaps  the  best  laws  in 
the  world,  and  these  elections  took  place  at  the  time  when  tJ* 
Bolsheviki  had  been  already  in  power.  Of  the  36,000,000  votes  cast 
in  these  elections  20,000,000  belong  to  peasants  and  social  revolution- 
ists, while  only  9,000,000  supported  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Neuson.  The  revolutionary  socialists? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes.    I  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  my  opinioa 
no  election  which  took  place  after  the  dispersal  of  the  constitute 
assembly  can  as  clearly  show  the  real  proportion  of  strength  of  tH 
political  parties  and  the  sentiment  in  Russia.    I  will  only  befij 
that  the  Bolsheviki  have  the  majority  of  the  Russian  people  bflli 
them  if  new  elections  take  place  on  the  basis  of  the  same  laws  vaH 
which  the  elections  to  the  first  constituent  assembly  took  place.  W 
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he  exception  of  two  or  three  cities,  in  the  rest  of  Russia  before  the 
iolshevik  overthrow  of  the  Kerensky  government,  all  local  and 
nunicipal  elections  showed  that  the  Bolsheviki  were  in  the  minority. 
Senator  Overman.  Is  it  possible  to  hold  a  fair  election  now  under 
he  Bolshevik  government? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Such  elections  would  not  be  possible,  because 
he  Bolsheviki  arrest  and  shoot  a  number  of  men  who  take  part  in 
iuch  elections,  even  to  local  committees  or  in  municipal  elections. 
Senator  Nelson.  They  shoot  those  who  are  opposed  to  them  ? 
Mr.  Martitj8zine.  Yes.    In  the  absence  of  any  guaranty  of  free 
elections  no  fair  elections  can  take  place  in  Russia. 

Having  destroyed  the  very  principle  of  the  elective  right,  the 
soviet  government  announced  the  distatorship  of  the  proletariat.  As 
i  matter  of  fact,  in  Russia,  where  the  proletariat  forms  a  small 
fraction  of  the  entire  population,  an  insignificant  minority  enjoys 
the  right  of  voting.  In  elections  to  the  Soviets  in  cities,  workers  in 
factories  and  plants  are  alone  casting  their  votes,  and  the  election 
is  indirect  and  often  open.  Measures  of  terror  are  being  used  against 
elements  opposed  to  Bolshevism. 

Thus  in  May,  1918,  during  the  elections  in  Moscow,  orators  op- 
posed to  Bolshevism  were  arrested  at  meetings,  threatened  with  vio- 
lence, and  violence  was  committed  on  the  voters  at  the  elections. 
Elections  in  villages  often  took  place  without  any  lists,  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  last  educated  portion  of  the  population  taking  part  in 
them.    In  consequence  the  peasants  are  not  able  to  exert  any  influ- 
ence over  the  soviet  government.     Already  in  the  spring  of  1918  con- 
inual  civil  war  raged  in  the  provinces,  often  combined  with  mass 
execution.     Here  are  some  facts:  In  the  city  of  Soligalich,  of  the 
government  of  Rostrona.  the  soviet  was  overthrown   in  February, 
.918.     A  punitive  expedition  was  sent  and  some  ten  men  of  the  local 
ntellectuals  were  shot.    In  the  city  of  Biely,  of  the  government  of 
Jmolensk,  the  soviet  was  also  overthrown.    Near  Moscow  in  a  small 
ity  members  of  the  local  soviet  were  burned  in  the  house  by  the  in- 
uriated  mob.    In  Sychenky,  in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  after 
he  murder  of  respectable  citizens  by  the  Red  Army,  the  soviet  fled. 
n  May,  1918,  thC  civil  war  assumed  an  elemental  character.     All 
mds  along  the  Volga,  in  Siberia  and  North  Russia,  were  in  the 
iroes  of  the  civil  war.     In  the  west  and  the  Caucasus,  Germans  were 
i  control,  the  Germans  with  whom  Bolshevists  made  the  dishonor- 
)le  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk. 

Statements  have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  elections  to  the  Soviets 
Russia  supposedly  are  better  and  fairer  than  elections  in  any 
her  country,  but  according  to  my  judgment,  and  I  want  to  eni- 
lasize  this,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Russian  peasant,  if  elections 
Russia  \vere  conducted  in  the  same  way  that  they  are  in  this  coun- 
p,  I  would  consider  Russia  a  happy  country. 

All  the  guarantees  of  freedom  nave  been  abrogated  in  Bolshevist 
issia.  All  non-Bolshevist  papers  have  been  suppressed  without 
al  or  investigation.  This  refers  to  the  last  part  of  June,  1918,  • 
len  the  terror  of  the  Bolshevists  was  particulraly  on  the  increase. 
tly  such  meetings  and  unions  are  permitted  as  are  acceptable  to 
>  Bolsheviki.  Other  meetings  are  forbidden  and  the  participants 
-ested.    Thus  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1918,  in  Moscow,  mem- 
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bers  of  the  congress  of  the  social  revolutionary  party  were  arrestee 
Representatives  of  the  factory  and  plant  conference  of  the  Moscoi 
and  Petrograd  region  were  also  arrested,  the  Soviet  of  Soldier's  an 

Peasants'  Deputies  of  Murmansk 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  on  the  Kola  Peninsula  ? 
Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes.    Having  decided  that  it  would  once  mon 
like  to  join  the  allies,  a  decree  of  Bolsheviki  and  an  order  was  pro- 
mulgated to  shoot  the  president  of  that  soviet. 

Endless  cases  could  be  adduced  as  evidence.  Of  men  known  to 
me  personally  the  following  were  shot  in  July  on  suspicion  of  coim- 
ter  revolution :  Mr.  Turba,  Dr.  Suchetia,  member  of  the  Archangel 
board  of  aldermen ;  Pagilove,  member  of  the  central  committee  ofthe 
party  of  the  social  revolutionists ;  the  worker  Peterkin,  and  others. 

There  .are  no  definite  data  for  the  number  of  victims  shot  by  the 
Bolshevik  authorities.  Such  data  are  not  being  published.  Yet  hen 
are  examples:  According  to  official  communication  of  the  Petrognd 
extraordinary  commission  under  date  of  October  28,  6,220  men  were 
arrested,  800  of  whom  were  shot. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  last  October? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Last  October.  After  the  assassination  of  Com- 
missar Uritzky,  in  Petrograd,  1,500  men  were  arrested,  512  of  whom 
were  shot,  including  10  social  revolutionists.  In  Moscow  were  ir- 
rested  about  800  men,  but  the  number  of  those  shot  is  not  known 
This  is  the  deposition  made  by  the  member  of  the  court  assembly, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Trupp. 

In  Yaroslav,  in  July,  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  mon 
than  300  men  were  shot.  This  is  my  own  information.  In  Boris- 
oglyebsk  nine  men  were  shot  for  the  organization  of  an  oppositka 
to  the  soviet.  This  was  reported  on  the  16th  of  September  in  the 
northern  commune.  In  Astrakhan  18  men  were  shot  for  an  attempt 
at  rebellion. 

Senator  Nelson.  Astrakhan  is  on  the  Volga  River? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes.  -  In  Perm  50  men  were  shot,  members  of 
the  bourgeoisie  and  officers,  suspected  in  connection  with  the  assassi- 
nation of  Uritsky  in  Petrograd. 

According  to  witnesses,  prisoners  are  subjected  to  torture,  as  was 
the  case  with  Dora  Kaplan.  As  she  was,  in  consequence  of  this  tor- 
ture, incapable  of  appearing  before  the  high  tribunal,  she  was  shot  in 
the  extraordinary  commission. 

Senator  Overman.  Who  was  she? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  She  was  the  girl  who  tried  to  assassinate  Lenine. 
The  torture  was  committed  in  the  following  way:  They  were  not  j 
allowing  her  to  go  to  sleep.  She  was  kept  awake.  I  would  be  ible 
to  produce  more  evidence  from  facts  showing  the  terror  of  the  Bdr 
sheviki,  but  I  think  that  those  already  mentioned  are  sufficient  to 
prove  my  contention  that  the  Bolsheviki  rule  by  terror. 

The  fact  that  the  Bolshevist  government  has  existed  now  for  mo» 
than  a  year  causes  some  to  consider  it  as  indicative  of  its  having  tto 
•  support  of  the  majority.    To  this  we  majr  answer  that  aristocrat?  i* 
Russia  existed  more  than  300  years,  while  for  a  long  time  put  2 
found  support  only  in  a  very  small  following  of  nobility  and  boat-  ff 
geoisie.  IL. 
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ling  to  my  opinion  the  following  are  the  reasons  for  the  Bol- 

laving  held  out : 

because  they  use  a  system  of  terror  on  a  greater  scale  even 

the  Czar's  government, 
lly,  they  lead  a  small  portion  of  the  population  by  false 

of  earthly  bliss. 

example,  I  should  like  to  speak  of  how  the  Bolsheviki  de- 
ie  peasants  with  promises  of  land.  The  moment  the  Bolshe- 
lecl  power  they  passed  a  law,  promulgated  a  law,  which  they 
ectly  from  the  decision  of  the  All-Russian  Soviet  of  the 
'  Deputies.  This  was  done  by  the  Soviet  of  Peasants  for  the 
of  submitting  it  to  the  constituent  assembly  when  the  as- 
vould  meet.  Alembers  of  .the  Soviet  of  Peasants'  Deputies 
»  submit  that  to  the  assembly,  so  that  it  would  be  promul- 
a  law  and  not  as  an  order,  as  was  done  in  this  case.  Those 
ntain  that  the  Bolsheviki  gave  the  land  to  the  peasants  do 
the  truth.  Under  the  provisional  government,  before  the 
k  government,  all  land  was  turned  over  to  special  agricul- 
nmittees.  The  committees  had  to  establish  control  over  all 
and  see  to  it  that  this  control  was  maintained. 
>r  Nelson.  That  was  under  the  Kerensky  government  ? 
artiuszine.  Yes;  that  was  still  under  Kerensky.  I  want  to 
s  further  statement  that  you  will  understand  that  the  mere 
on  of  a  decree  without  its  being  accepted  by  any  constituent 

or  other  legislative  body  does  not  mean  really  that  the 
zation  has  been  accomplished. 

»r  Overman.  It  is  simply  promises  without  ever  carrying 
lA 

artiuszine.  Merely  promises,  and  the  agrarian  problem  in 
romises  at  this  time  to  remain  just  as  much  unsolved  as  it 

before. 

•r  Nelson.  Mr.  Martiuszine,  you  have  stated  that  you  are 
f  a  peasant,  and  your  grandfather  was  a  serf? 
artiuszine.  Yes. 

r  Nelson.  Have  you  lived  in  what  they  call  the  mir  ?     Have 
your  family  lived  in  the  Russian  mir? 
artiuszine.  Yes. 

r  Nelson.  Will  you  please  describe  what  a  mir  is? 
artiuszine.  I  have  lived  in  the  mir,  and  I  am  at  present 
ember  of  it.    I  am  the  owner  of  approximately  1  acre  of 
ivery  12  years  the  land  is  being  redivided  and  reappor- 

r  Nelson.  Before  you  go  into  that,  the  land  belongs  to  the 

le  communitv,  and  not  to  the  individual  ? 

artiuszine.  Yes;  it  belongs  to  the  community  and  not  to 

idual. 

r  Nelson.  And  the  officials  of  the  community  assign  it  to 

ints,  to  each  his  piece  that  he  can  work? 

artiuszine.  Yes ;  that  is  so ;  but  the  rules  under  which  the 

livided  are  different,  depending  upon  the  district  in  which 

is  situated. 

r  Nelson.  Different  mirs. 
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Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes.  For  example,  in  the  community  to  which 
I  belong  the  land  is  being  apportioned  only  among  men ;  women  do 
not  get  any  land. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  some  communities,  some  mirs,  women  get 
land,  too,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  In  other  communities  women  do  get  land  appor- 
tioned to  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  land,  after  it  has  been  used  by  a  man  or 
a  woman  for  so  many  years,  is  reassigned  to  somebody  else,  and  they 
get  another  assignment  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes ;  that  is  the  case.  There  is  a  reapportion- 
ment, and  it  may  come  into  other  hands. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then,  under  the  Russian  mir  land  system,  the 
peasant  does  not  get  what  we  call  a  full  title  to  the  land  as  we  do  here 
in  America,  for  example,  but  gets  only  the  privilege  of  using  it  for  t 
limited  number  of  years  under  the  authority  of  the  mir? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  system  has  prevailed  ever  since  Alex- 
ander the  Second  released  the  serfs? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Some  peasants,  so-called  State  peasants,  have 
had  that  right  for  many  years  past.  But  those  who  were  serfs  of 
noblemen  have  had  that  right  only  since  the  liberation. 

Senator  Nelson.  Through  the  mir? 

Mr.  Martiu8zine.  Yes.  I  want  to  point  out  that  in  Russia  not  all 
the  land  belongs  to  the  communities.  By  law,  before  the  revolution, 
the  land  that  was  owned  by  communities  was  reduced  to  about  30  per 
cent.  The  rest  of  the  land  became  private  property  in  the  same  waj 
as  people  have  private  property  in  this  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  peasants  were  permitted  to  acquire  that  as 
private  property  in  small  quantities? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  That  was  a  law  passed  before  the  revolution, 
but  under  the  new  regime  all  this  has  again  been  repealed. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  all  now  property  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  Bolshevik  government? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  the  Cossacks  had  a  different  land  svstem. 
did  thev  not?    The  Cossacks  owned  their  own  land? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  They  owned  their  own  land. 

Senator  Nelson.  Each  Cossack  individuallv  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  he  owned  that  because  of  the  military  serv- 
ice he  was  supposed  to  render? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Cossacks  are  settled  mainly  on  the  lower 
Don  and  Volga  Rivers? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  On  the  Don  and  the  Kuban  and  also  in  thfl 
south  of  Little  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Ukraine? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  there  any  on  the  Kama? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  None.  On  the  Kama  the  mir  system  mostly 
prevails. 
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he  exception  of  two  or  three  cities,  in  the  rest  of  Russia  before  the 
Jolshevik  overthrow  of  the  Kerensky  government,  all  local  and 
mnicipal  elections  showed  that  the  Bolsheviki  were  in  the  minority. 
Senator  Overman.  Is  it  possible  to  hold  a  fair  election  now  under 
he  Bolshevik  government? 

]\Ir.  Martiuszine.  Such  elections  would  not  be  possible,  because 
he  Bolsheviki  arrest  and  shoot  a  number  of  men  who  take  part  in 
uch  elections,  even  to  local  committees  or  in  municipal  elections. 
Senator  Nelson.  They  shoot  those  who  are  opposed  to  them  ? 
IMr.  Martiuszine.  Yes.    In  the  absence  of  any  guaranty  of  free 
lections  no  fair  elections  can  take  place  in  Russia. 

Having  destroyed  the  very  principle  of  the  elective  right,  the 
soviet  government  announced  the  distatorship  of  the  proletariat.  As 
t  matter  of  fact,  in  Russia,  where  the  proletariat  forms  a  small 
Taction  of  the  entire  population,  an  insignificant  minority  enjoys 
he  right  of  voting.  In  elections  to  the  Soviets  in  cities,  workers  in 
factories  and  plants  are  alone  casting  their  votes,  and  the  election 
s  indirect  and  often  open.  Measures  of  terror  are  being  used  against 
dements  opposed  to  Bolshevism. 

Thus  in  May,  1918,  during  the  elections  in  Moscow,  orators  op- 
posed to  Bolshevism  were  arrested  at  meetings,  threatened  with  vio- 
ence,  and  violence  was  committed  on  the  voters  at  the  elections. 
Elections  in  villages  often  took  place  without  any  lists,  a  small  fract- 
ion of  the  last  educated  portion  of  the  population  taking  part  in 
hem.     In  consequence  the  peasants  are  not  able  to  exert  any  influ- 
ence over  the  soviet  government.     Already  in  the  spring  of  l'.ilS  con- 
inual  civil  war  raged  in  the  provinces,  often  combined  with  mass 
execution.    Here  are  some  facts:  In  the  city  of  Soligalich,  of  the 
government  of  Rostrona.  the  soviet  was  overthrown   in  February, 
L918.     A  punitive  expedition  was  sent  and  some  ten  men  of  the  local 
ntellectuals  were  shot.    In  the  city  of  Biely,  of  the  government  of 
Smolensk,  the  soviet  was  also  overthrown.    Near  Moscow  in  a  small 
ity  members  of  the  local  soviet  were  burned  in  the  house  by  the  in- 
uriated  mob.    In  Sychenky,  in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  after 
he  murder  of  respectable  citizens  by  the  Red  Army,  the  soviet  fled. 
n  May,  1918,  tht civil  war  assumed  an  elemental  character.     All 
inds  along  the  Volga,  in  Siberia  and  North  Russia,  were  in  the 
iroes  of  the  civil  war.     In  the  west  and  the  Caucasus.  Germans  were 
i  control,  the  Germans  with  whom  Bolshevists  made  the  dishonor- 
jle  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk. 
Statements  have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  elections  to  the  Soviets 
i  Russia  supposedly  are  better  and  fairer  than  elections  in  any 
;her  country,  but  according  to  my  judgment,  and  I  want  to  ent- 
lasize  this,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Russian  peasant,  if  elections 
Russia  \vere  conducted  in  the  same  way  that  they  are  in  this  coun- 
y,  I  would  consider  Russia  a  happy  country. 

All  the  guarantees  of  freedom  have  been  abrogated  in  Bolshevist 
jssia.  All  non-Bolshevist  papers  have  been  suppressed  without 
ial  or  investigation.  This  reters  to  the  last  part  of  June,  1018,  • 
len  the  terror  of  the  Bolshevists  was  particulraly  on  the  increase. 
lly  such  meetings  and  unions  are  permitted  as  are  acceptable  to 
3  Bolsheviki.  Other  meetings  are  forbidden  and  the  participants 
:*ested.    Thus  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1918,  in  Moscow,  mem- 
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Mr.  Mahtiuszine.  The  Bolsheviki  called  a  Constituent  Assembly 
on  the  5th  of  January.  When  they  saw  that  the  Bolsheviki  then- 
selves  had  only  a  quarter  of  the  total  vote  in  that  assembly  they  thea 
dispersed  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  dispersed  it  ? 

Mr.  Marttctszine.  The  council  of  the  commissaries,  without  any 
consent  or  without  even  asking  the  permission  of  the  All-Kusski 
Soviet,  made  that;  decree  closing  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  was  the  end  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Mabtiuszine.  That  was  the  end  of  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  have  never  had  any  since,  have  they? 

Mr.  Mabtiuszine.  No  ;  none.    That  was  the  last. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  last  one  they  had  was  closed  by  this  com- 
missary organization? 

Mr.  Mabtiuszine.  By  the  council  of  the  people's  commissary. 

Senator  Neuson.  At  J?etxograd  ? 

Mr.  Marttctszine.  Yes.  After  having  closed  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly they  reported  the  action  taken  to  the  All-Russian  Soviet,  ask- 
ing that  body  to  confirm  their  action.  Previous  to  that  they  dk» 
persed  all  the  Soviets  of  the  peasants  where  the  majority  was  in  favor 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  have  closed  them  all  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes.  Some  statements  have  been  made  that  tk 
Bolshevik  government  is  subject  to  the  control  of  a  decision  of  tk 
Soviets,  but  these  examples  show  that  the  .opposite  is  the  case,  aai 
that  after  the  action  of  the  government  that  they  want,  they  vk 
the  consent  of  the  soviet.  All  this  shows  that  the  soviet  regime  ii 
antidemocratic. 

The  soviet  government,  after  October,  1918,  promised  the  imme- 
diate convocation  of  the  constituent  assembly.  The  provisional  20T- 
ernment  was  particularly  accused  of  being  slow  in  doing  it  But 
since  the  Bolsheviki  receives  only  one-quarter  of  the  votes  in  the 
elections  to  the  constituent  assembly  the  latter  was  declared  pn>* 
rogued  by  decree  of  the  people's  commissioners,  January  5,  1918. 
This  order  was  not  only  illegal  in  its  essence,  iut  absolutely  un- 
democratic and  antidemocratic.  I  ask  the  members  of  thiscom- 
mittee  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  under  these  circumstances 
the  Bolshevik  government  may  be  considered  to  be  a  democratic 
government. 

The  election  to  the  constituent  assembly  took  place  in  accordance 
with  just  laws,  which  in  nry  opinion  are  perhaps  the  best  laws  in 
the  world,  and  these  elections  took  place  at  the  time  when  the 
Bolsheviki  had  been  already  in  power.  Of  the  36,000,000  votes  cast 
in  these  elections  20,000,000  belong  to  peasants  and  social  revolution- 
ists, while  only  9,000,000  supported  the  Bolsheviki. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  revolutionary  socialists? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes.    I  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  my  opinioa 
no  election  which  took  place  after  the  dispersal  of  the  constitute' 
assembly  can  as  clearly  show  the  real  proportion  of  strength  of  I 
political  parties  and  the  sentiment  in  Russia.    I  will  only  befifl 
that  the  Bolsheviki  have  the  majority  of  the  Russian  people  beW 
them  if  new  elections  take  place  on  the  basis  of  the  same  laws  o 
which  the  elections  to  the  first  constituent  assembly  took  place.  1 
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he  exception  of  two  or  three  cities,  in  the  rest  of  Russia  before  the 
iolshevik  overthrow  of  the  Kerensky  government,  all  local  and 
nunicipal  elections  showed  that  the  Bolsheviki  were  in  the  minority. 
Senator  Overman.  Is  it  possible  to  hold  a  fair  election  now  under 
he  Bolshevik  government? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Such  elections  would  not  be  possible,  because 
:he  Bolsheviki  arrest  and  shoot  a  number  of  men  who  take  part  in 
ttich  elections,  even  to  local  committees  or  in  municipal  elections. 
Senator  Nelson.  They  shoot  those  who  are  opposed  to  them  ? 
Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes.    In  the  absence  of  any  guaranty  of  free 
elections  no  fair  elections  can  take  place  in  Russia. 

Having  destroyed  the  very  principle  of  the  elective  right,  the 
soviet  government  announced  the  distatorship  of  the  proletariat.  As 
&  matter  of  fact,  in  Russia,  where  the  proletariat  forms  a  small 
fraction  of  the  entire  population,  an  insignificant  minority  enjoys 
the  right  of  voting.  In  elections  to  the  Soviets  in  cities,  workers  in 
factories  and  plants  are  alone  casting  their  votes,  and  the  election 
is  indirect  and  often  open.  Measures  of  terror  are  being  used  against 
elements  opposed  to  Bolshevism. 

Thus  in  May,  1918,  during  the  elections  in  Moscow,  orators  op- 
posed to  Bolshevism  were  arrested  at  meetings,  threatened  with  vio- 
lence, and  violence  was  committed  on  the  voters  at  the  elections. 
Elections  in  villages  often  took  place  without  any  lists,  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  last  educated  portion  of  the  population  taking  part  in 
them.    In  consequence  the  peasants  are  not  able  to  exert  any  influ- 
ence over  the  soviet  government.     Already  in  the  spring  of  1(.)1S  con- 
;inual  civil  war  raged  in  the  provinces,  often  combined  with  mass 
execution.     Here  are  some  facts:  In  the  city  of  Soligalich,  of  the 
government  of  Rostrona.  the  soviet  was  overthrown   in  February, 
1918.     A  punitive  expedition  was  sent  and  some  ten  men  of  the  local 
ntellectuals  were  shot.    In  the  city  of  Biely,  of  the  government  of 
5molensk,  the  soviet  was  also  overthrown.    Near  Moscow  in  a  small 
ity  members  of  the  local  soviet  were  burned  in  the  house  by  the  in- 
uriated  mob.    In  Sychenky,  in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  after 
he  murder  of  respectable  citizens  by  the  Red  Army,  the  soviet  fled. 
n  May,  1918,  thC civil  war  assumed  an  elemental  character.     All 
mds  along  the  Volga,  in  Siberia  and  North  Russia,  were  in  the 
iroes  of  the  civil  war.     In  the  west  and  the  Caucasus,  Germans  were 
i  control,  the  Germans  with  whom  Bolshevists  made  the  dishonor- 
ale  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk. 
Statements  have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  elections  to  the  Soviets 
t  Russia  supposedly  are  better  and  fairer  than  elections  in  any 
her  country,  but  according  to  my  judgment,  and  I  want  to  eni- 
lasize  this,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Russian  peasant,  if  elections 
Russia  were  conducted  in  the  same  way  that  they  are  in  this  coun- 
y,  I  would  consider  Russia  a  happy  country. 

All  the  guarantees  of  freedom  nave  been  abrogated  in  Bolshevist 
assia.  All  non-Bolshevist  papers  have  been  suppressed  without 
ial  or  investigation.  This  reiers  to  the  last  part  of  June,  1018, 
len  the  terror  of  the  Bolshevists  was  particulraly  on  the  increase. 
\\j  such  meetings  and  unions  are  permitted  as  are  acceptable  to 
3  Bolsheviki.  Other  meetings  are  forbidden  and  the  participants 
rested.    Thus  in  the  beginning  of  Jariuary,  1918,  in  Moscow,  mem- 
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Mr.  Martiuszine.  The  Bolsheviki  called  a  Constituent  Assembly 
on  the  5th  of  January.  When  they  saw  that  the  Bolsheviki  them- 
selves had  only  a  quarter  of  the  total  vote  in  that  assembly  they  then 
dispersed  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  dispersed  it  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  The  council  of  the  commissaries,  without  any 
consent  or  without  even  asking  the  permission  of  the  AUL-Buaaai 
Soviet,  made  thaf  decree  closing  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  was  the  end  of  it  f 

Mr.  Mabtitjszine.  That  was  the  end  of  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  have  never  had  any  since,  have  they!         I 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  No ;  none.    That  was  the  last. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  last  one  they  had  was  closed  by  this  com- 
missary organization? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  By  the  council  of  the  people's  commissary. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  Petrograd  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes.  After  having  closed  the  Constituent  it- 1 
sembly  they  reported  the  action  taken  to  the  All-Russian  Soviet,  ask-  J 
ing  that  body  to  confirm  their  action.  Previous  to  that  they  d»  I 
persed  all  the  Soviets  of  the  peasants  where  the  majority  was  in  fan*  J 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  I 

Senator  Nelson.  They  have  closed  them  all  ?  I 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes.  Some  statements  have  been  made  that  the  ] 
Bolshevik  government  is  subject  to  the  control  of  a  decision  of  til] 
Soviets,  but  these  examples  show  that  the  opposite  is  the  case,  udj 
that  after  the  action  of  the  government  that  they  want,  they  ttk] 
the  consent  of  the  soviet.  All  this  shows  that  the  soviet  regime  v] 
antidemocratic.  I 

The  soviet  government,  after  October,  1918,  promised  the  imme- 
diate convocation  of  the  constituent  assembly.    The  provisional  gw- 
eminent  was  particularly  accused  of  being  slow  in  doing  it    not 
since  the  Bolsheviki  receives  only  one-quarter  of  the  votes  in  the 
elections  to  the  constituent  assembly  the  latter  was  declared  pro- 
rogued by  decree  of  the  people's  commissioners,  January  5,  1918L 
This  order  was  not  only  illegal  in  its  essence,  hut  absolutely  un- 
democratic and  antidemocratic.     I  ask  the  members  of  this" com-  J 
mittee  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  under  these  circumstances  I 
the  Bolshevik  government  may  be  considered  to  be  a  democratic  I 
government.  I 

The  election  to  the  constituent  assembly  took  place  in  accordance  I 
with  just  laws,  which  in  nvy  opinion  are  perhaps  the  best  laws  in  I 
the  world,  and  these  elections  took  place  at  the  time  when  the  I 
Bolsheviki  had  been  already  in  power.  Of  the  36,000,000  votes  c&  I 
in  these  elections  20,000,000  belong  to  peasants  and  social  revolution*  I 
ists,  while  only  9,000,000  supported  the  Bolsheviki.  I 

Senator  Nelson.  The  revolutionary  socialists?  I 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes.    I  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  my  opinion  1 
no  election  which  took  place  after  the  dispersal  of  the  constitneu 
assembly  can  as  clearly  show  the  real  proportion  of  strength  of  tf*' 
political  parties  and  the  sentiment  in  Russia.    I  will  only  befr 
that  the  Bolsheviki  have  the  majority  of  the  Russian  people  befr 
them  if  new  elections  take  place  on  the  basis  of  the  same  laws  a 
which  the  elections  to  the  first  constituent  assembly  took  place.  ^ 
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he  exception  of  two  or  three  cities,  in  the  rest  of  Russia  before  the 
3olshevik  overthrow  of  the  Kerensky  government,  all  local  and 
nunicipal  elections  showed  that  the  Bolsheviki  were  in  the  minority. 
Senator  Overman.  Is  it  possible  to  hold  a  fair  election  now  under 
he  Bolshevik  government? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Such  elections  would  not  be  possible,  because 
he  Bolsheviki  arrest  and  shoot  a  number  of  men  who  take  part  in 
uch  elections,  even  to  local  committees  or  in  municipal  elections. 
Senator  Nelson.  They  shoot  those  who  are  opposed  to  them  ? 
Mr.  Martiu8zine.  Yes.    In  the  absence  of  any  guaranty  of  free 
elections  no  fair  elections  can  take  place  in  Russia. 

Having  destroyed  the  very  principle  of  the  elective  right,  the 
soviet  government  announced  the  distatorship  of  the  proletariat.  As 
i  matter  of  fact,  in  Russia,  where  the  proletariat  forms  a  small 
fraction  of  the  entire  population,  an  insignificant  minority  enjoys 
the  right  of  voting.  In  elections  to  the  Soviets  in  cities,  workers  in 
factories  and  plants  are  alone  casting  their  votes,  and  the  election 
is  indirect  and  often  open.  Measures  of  terror  are  being  used  against 
elements  opposed  to  Bolshevism. 

Thus  in  May,  1918,  during  the  elections  in  Moscow,  orators  op- 
posed to  Bolshevism  were  arrested  at  meetings,  threatened  with  vio- 
ence,  and  violence  was  committed  on  the  voters  at  the  elections. 
Elections  in  villages  often  took  place  without  any  lists,  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  last  educated  portion  of  the  population  taking  part  in 
them.    In  consequence  the  peasants  are  not  able  to  exert  any  influ- 
ence over  the  soviet  government.     Already  in  the  spring  of  liils  con- 
inual  civil  war  raged  in  the  provinces,  often  combined  with  mass 
sxecution.     Here  are  some  facts:  In  the  city  of  Soligalich,  of  the 
government  of  Rostrona,  the  soviet  was  overthrown  in  February, 
1918.     A  punitive  expedition  was  sent  and  some  ten  men  of  the  local 
ntellectuals  were  shot.    In  the  city  of  Biely,  of  the  government  of 
Smolensk,  the  soviet  was  also  overthrown.    Near  Moscow  in  a  small 
ity  members  of  the  local  soviet  were  burned  in  the  house  by  the  in- 
uriated  mob.    In  Sychenky,  in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  after 
he  murder  of  respectable  citizens  by  the  Red  Army,  the  soviet  fled. 
n  May,  1918,  tht  civil  war  assumed  an  elemental  character.     All 
mds  along  the  Volga,  in  Siberia  and  North  Russia,  were  in  the 
iroes  of  the  civil  war.     In  the  west  and  the  Caucasus,  Germans  were 
i  control,  the  Germans  with  whom  Bolshevists  made  the  dishonor- 
Die  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk. 
Statements  have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  elections  to  the  Soviets 
i  Russia  supposedly  are  better  and  fairer  than  elections  in  any 
,her  country,  but  according  to  my  judgment,  and  I  want  to  eni- 
lasize  this,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Russian  peasant,  if  elections 
Russia  Vere  conducted  in  the  same  wav  that  thev  are  in  this  conn- 
y,  I  would  consider  Russia  a  happy  country. 

All  the  guarantees  of  freedom  nave  been  abrogated  in  Bolshevist 
assia.  All  non -Bolshevist  papers  have  been  suppressed  without 
tal  or  investigation.  This  reTers  to  the  last  part  of  June,  1018, 
len  the  terror  of  the  Bolshevists  was  particulraly  on  the  increase. 
lly  such  meetings  and  unions  are  permitted  as  are  acceptable  to 
3  Bolsheviki.  Other  meetings  are  forbidden  and  the  participants 
rested.    Thus  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1918,  in  Moscow,  mem- 
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bers  of  the  congress  of  the  social  revolutionary  party  were  arrested. 
Representatives  of  the  factory  and  plant  conference  of  the  Moscow 
ana  Petrograd  region  were  also  arrested,  the  Soviet  of  Soldier's  and 
Peasants9  Deputies  of  Murmansk 

Senator  Neuson.  That  is  on  the  Kola  Peninsula? 

Mr.  Mabxtuszine.  Yes.  Having  decided  that  it  would  once  more 
like  to  join  the  allies,  a  decree  of  BolsheviM  and  an  order  was  pro- 
mulgated to  shoot  the  president  of  that  soviet. 

Endless  cases  could  be  adduced  as  evidence.  Of  men  known  to 
me  personally  the  following  were  shot  in  July  on  suspicion  of  coun- 
ter revolution :  Mr.  Turba,  Dr.  Suchetia,  member  of  the  Archangel 
board  of  aldermen ;  Pagilove,  member  of  the  central  committee  of  the 
party  of  the  social  revolutionists ;  the  worker  Peterkin,  and  others. 

There  are  no  definite  data  for  the  number  of  victims  shot  by  the 
Bolshevik  authorities.  Such  data  are  not  being  published.  Yet  hen 
are  examples :  According  to  official  communication  of  the  Petrograd 
extraordinary  commission  under  date  of  October  28,  6,220  men  wwe 
arrested,  800  of  whom  were  shot. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  last  October? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Last  October.  After  the  assassination  of  Com- 
missar Uritzky,  in  Petrograd,  1,500  men  were  arrested,  512  of  whom  t 
were  shot,  including  10  social  revolutionists.  In  Moscow  were  ar- 
rested about  800  men,  but  the  number  of  those  shot  is  not  known. 
This  is  the  deposition  made  by  the  member  of  the  court  assembly, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Trupp. 

In  Yaroslav,  in  July,  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  mow 
than  300  men  were  shot.  This  is  my  own  information.  In  Boris- 
oglyebsk  nine  men  were  shot  for  the  organization  of  an  opposition 
to  the  soviet.  This  was  reported  on  the  16th  of  September  in  the 
northern  commune.  In  Astrakhan  18  men  were  shot  for  an  attempt 
at  rebellion. 

Senator  Nelson.  Astrakhan  is  on  the  Volga  River? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes.  -  In  Perm  50  men  were  shot,  members  of 
the  bourgeoisie  and  officers,  suspected  in  connection  with  the  assassi- 
nation of  Uritskv  in  Petrograd. 

According  to  witnesses,  prisoners  are  subjected  to  torture,  as  was 
the  case  with  Dora  Kaplan.  As  she  was,  in  consequence  of  this  tor- 
ture, incapable  of  appearing  before  the  high  tribunal,  she  was  shot  in 
the  extraordinary  commission. 

Senator  Overman.  Who  was  she? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  She  was  the  girl  who  tried  to  assassinate  Lenine. 
The  torture  was  committed  in  the  following  way:  They  were  not 
allowing  her  to  go  to  sleep.  She  was  kept  awake.  I  would  be  able 
to  produce  more  evidence  from  facts  showing  the  terror  of  the  Bol- 
shcviki,  but  I  think  that  those  already  mentioned  are  sufficient  to 
prove  my  contention  that  the  Bolshevikl  rule  by  terror. 

The  fact  that  the  Bolshevist  government  has  existed  now  for  more 
than  a  year  causes  some  to  consider  it  as  indicative  of  its  having  the 
support  of  the  majority.  To  this  we  majr  answer  that  aristocracy  IB 
Russia  existed  more  than  300  years,  while  for  a  long  time  past  it 
found  support  only  in  a  very  small  following  of  nobility  and  boor- 
geoisie. 
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rding  to  my  opinion  the  following  are  the  reasons  for  the  Bol- 

having  held  out : 

,  because  they  use  a  system  of  terror  on  a  greater  scale  even 

d  the  Czar's  government. 

idly,  they  lead  a  small  portion  of  the  population  by  false 

3S  of  earthly  bliss. 

n  example,  I  should  like  to  speak  of  how  the  Bolsheviki  de- 

the  peasants  with  promises  of  land.    The  moment  the  Bolshe- 

ined  power  they  passed  a  law,  promulgated  a  law,  which  they 

irectly  from  the  decision  of  the  All-Russian  Soviet  of  the 

ts'  Deputies.    This  was  done  by  the  Soviet  of  Peasants  for  the 

?,  of  submitting  it  to  the  constituent  assembly  when  the  as- 

would  meet.  Members  of. the  Soviet  of  Peasants'  Deputies 
to  submit  that  to  the  assembly,  so  that  it  would  be  promul- 
s  a  law  and  not  as  an  order,  as  was  done  in  this  case.  Those 
lintain  that  the  Bolsheviki  gave  the  land  to  the  peasants  do 
r  the  truth.  Under  the  provisional  government,  before  the 
rik  government,  all  land  was  turned  over  to  special  agricul- 
immittees.  The  committees  had  to  establish  control  over  all 
(1  and  see  to  it  that  this  control  was  maintained, 
tor  Nelson.  That  was  under  the  Kerensky  government  ? 
VIartiuhzine.  Yes;  that  was  still  under  Kerensky.  I  want  to 
his  further  statement  that  you  will  understand  that  the  mere 
tion  of  a  decree  without  its  being  accepted  by  any  constituent 
ly  or  other  legislative  body  does  not  mean  really  that  the 
lization  has  been  accomplished. 

tor  Overman.  It  is  simply  promises  without  ever  carrying 
ut? 

Martiuszine.  Merely  promises,  and  the  agrarian  problem  in 
promises  at  this  time  to  remain  just  as  much  unsolved  as  it 
is  before. 

tor  Nelson.  Mr.  Martiuszine,  you  have  stated  that  you  are 
of  a  peasant,  and  your  grandfather  was  a  serf  ? 
Martiuszine.  Yes. 

tor  Nelson.  Have  you  lived  in  what  they  call  the  mir  ?     Have 
i  your  family  lived  in  the  Russian  miri 
Martiuszine.  Yes. 

tor  Nelson.  Will  you  please  describe  what  a  mir  is? 
Martiuszine.  I  have  lived  in  the  mir,  and  I  am  at  present 
member  of  it.    I  am  the  owner  of  approximately  1  acre  of 
Every  12  years  the  land  is  being  redivided  and  reappor- 

tor  Nelson.  Before  you  go  into  that,  the  land  belongs  to  the 

the  community,  and  not  to  the  individual  ? 

Martiuszine.  Yes;  it  belongs  to  the  community  and  not  to 

ividual. 

tor  Nelson.  And  the  officials  of  the  community  assign  it  to 

sants,  to  each  his  piece  that  he  can  work? 

Martiuszine.  Yes;  that  is  so;  but  the  rules  under  which  the 

divided  are  different,  depending  upon  the  district  in  which 
1  is  situated, 
tor  Nelson.  Different  mirs. 
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Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes.  For  example,  in  the  community  to  which 
I  belong  the  land  is  being  apportioned  only  among  men ;  women  do 
not  get  any  land. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  some  communities,  some  mirs,  women  get 
land,  too,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  In  other  communities  women  do  get  land  appor- 
tioned to  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  land,  after  it  has  been  used  by  a  man  or 
a  woman  for  so  many  years,  is  reassigned  to  somebody  else,  and  they 
get  another  assignment  ? 

Mr.  Marttctszine.  Yes;  that  is  the  case.  There  is  a  reapportion- 
ment, and  it  may  come  into  other  hands. 

Senator  Nelson.  Then,  under  the  Russian  mir  land  system,  the 
peasant  does  not  get  what  we  call  a  full  title  to  the  land  as  we  do  here 
in  America,  for  example,  but  gets  only  the  privilege  of  using  it  for  t 
limited  number  of  years  under  the  authority  of  the  mir  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  system  has  prevailed  ever  since  Alex- 
ander the  Second  released  the  serfs  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Some  peasants,  so-called  State  peasants,  have 
had  that  right  for  many  years  past.  But  those  who  were  serfs  of 
noblemen  have  had  that  right  only  since  the  liberation. 

Senator  Nelson.  Through  the  mir? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes.  I  want  to  point  out  that  in  Russia  not  ill 
the  land  belongs  to  the  communities.  By  law,  before  the  revolution, 
the  land  that  was  owned  by  communities  was  reduced  to  about  30  per 
cent.  The  rest  of  the  land  became  private  property  in  the  same  way 
as  people  have  private  property  in  this  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  peasants  were  permitted  to  acquire  that  as 
private  property  in  small  quantities? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  That  was  a  law  passed  before  the  revolution, 
but  under  the  new  regime  all  this  has  again  been  repealed. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  is  all  now  property  of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  Bolshevik  government? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  the  Cossacks  had  a  different  land  system, 
did  they  not?    The  Cossacks  owned  their  own  land? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  They  owned  their  own  land. 

Senator  Nelson.  Each  Cossack  individually  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  he  owned  that  because  of  the  military  serv- 
ico  he  was  supposed  to  render? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Cossacks  are  settled  mainly  on  the  lower 
Don  and  Volga  Rivers? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  On  the  Don  and  the  Kuban  and  also  in  the 
south  of  Little  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Ukraine? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  there  any  on  the  Kama? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  None.  On  the  Kama  the  mir  system  mostly 
prevails. 
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Senator  Nelson.  That  is  one  of  the  main  tributaries  of  the  Volga  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  now,  does  the  mir  system  or  community 
system  prevail  in  Siberia,  too? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Both  systems  in  Siberia.  In  some  places  the 
mir  exists,  in  other  places  private  property. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  I  ask  you  this:  If  this  system  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki  is  carried  out — nationalization  of  land  and  making  it  the 
property  of  the  state — if  that  is  carried  out  according  to  the  tech- 
nical decree,  would  ft  not  divest  the  rairs  of  their  present  property, 
would  it  not  take  everything  away  from  them  as  well  as  the  private 
proprietors  and  from  the  church  and  from  the  government  and  what 
used  to  be  the  private  domain,  and  would  it  not  make  it  all  one  class 
of  lands,  the  lands  of  the  government  and  the  state? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes;  that  is  the  case;  and  the  lands  owned  by 
the  mir  will  also  become  then  nationalized. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  will  be  taken  away  from  the  inirs  like 
other  lands  and  become  the  property  of  the  state  ( 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  It  may  be  that  that  land  will  be  all  taken  and 
reapportioned  again. 

Senator  Nelson.  Under  that  system? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Under  that  system ;  and  it  may  be  then  that  some 
land  will  be  added  in  some  cases  and  in  other  cases  the  land  will  be 
taken  away  from  the  mir. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  want  to  go  a  step  further.  The  Bolshevik  land 
system  in  its  application  is  not  based  upon  the  idea  of  giving  the 
farmers  or  peasants  who  till  the  land  any  title  to  it;  I  mean  any 
ownership  in  it. 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  No  ;  no  title  whatever. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  simply  gives  him  the  use  of  what  they  can  till 
:or  a  limited  time,  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes,  that  is  the  case,  only  title  to  till  the  land 
for  a  given  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  must,  be  assigned  to  them  under  this 
lew  system  by  the  local  soviet,  must  it  not?  I  mean  under  the 
3olshevik  plan  it  must  be  assigned  under  the  local  peasant  soviet? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes;  that  will  be  the  local  soviet. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  other  words,  that  will  take  the  place  of  the 
>ld  community  mir  that  we  have  been  talking  about,  will  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes;  not  only  in  that  one  case  of  the  redistribu- 
tion of  land,  but  also  in  all  other  cases  which  are  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  mir. 

Senator  Overman.  What  percentage  of  the  people  of  Russia  favor 
Bolshevism? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  The  only  indication  of  the  relative  strength  of 
he  parties  in  Russia  is  in  the  election  to  the  constituent  assembly, 
,nd  any  judgment  as  to  the  support  that  the  Bolsheviki  find  in 
iussia  has  to  be  based  on  the  proportion  of  the  votes  cast  in  the 
lections  to  that  assembly.  Since  that  time  no  elections  have  taken 
lace  in  any  fair  way,  so  that  one  could  base  a  judgment. 

Neither  Lenine  nor  Trotzky  nor  any  of  the  other  members  of  the 
>cal  government  have  ever  taken  any  interest  or  part  in  the  peasants' 
operative  societies  or  other  peasant  organizations. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Could  a  fair  distribution  of  the  land  be  ex- 
pected under  Bolshevik  government? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  No  ;  it  is  not  possible. 

Senator  Sterling.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Because  the  Bolshevik  government  introduces 
disorganization  into  the  village  itself,  maintaining  that  only  the  poor- 
est among  the  peasants  have  a  right  to  the  land ;  whereas  those  who 
have,  let  us  say  as  an  example,  a  cow,  are  already  bourgeois. 

Senator  Sterling.  Would  not  their  disposition  be  to  distribute  only 
to  the  Bolsheviki  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes.  There  are  very  few  Bolsheviks  in  the  vil- 
lages, and  if  the  Bolsheviks  turn  over  all  the  land  only  to  Bolsheviks, 
the  only  result  will  be  that  they  would  create  a  new  sort  or  kind  of 
noblemen. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  mean  to  say  by  that  that  most  of  the 
peasants  are  anti-Bolshevik? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  mean  that  the  majority  of  peasants  are  anti- 
Bolshevik.  The  peasants  are  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  various  partks 
in  Russia,  but  they  hate  the  Bolsheviks  because  they  have  the  prac- 
tical evidence  of  their  rule. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  there  terror  among  the  peasants? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  As  an  example,  may  I  repeat  what  I  said  about 
the  peasant  cooperative  societies,  which  are  being  persecuted  by  the 
Bolsneviki.  The  peasant  Soviets  which  are  not  subservient  to  ft» 
Bolsheviki  are  being  closed.  When  peasants  go  to  the  Bolsheviki 
asking  for  bread,  for  that  reason  alone  they  are  sometimes  shot, 
because  the  Bolsheviks  can  not  supply  the  bread.  That  happened 
for  example  in  Yaroslav,  whore  the  peasants  do  not  grow  grain  but 
produce  flax  and  various  other  products.  On  March  15,  the  peas- 
ants belonging  to  the  village  from  which  I  myself  hail,  came  tome 
and  made  this  statement,  that  the  Bolsheviki  threatened  to  deprive 
them  of  their  own  bread  so  as  to  appropriate  it  for  general  purposes. 

Senator  Overman.  What  do  the  soldiers  or  the  peasants  that 
return  from  the  army  do  with  their  munitions  and  guns? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  A  small  proportion  of  the  weapons  have  been 
brought  with  them  to  the  villages.  For  example,  in  the  village  in 
which  I  belong,  they  have  possession  of  20  rifles. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  there  any  effort  to  take  the  guns  and  nra- 
nitions  away  from  them,  away  from  the  peasants  by  the  Bolsheviki! 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  do  not  know  that  in  this  particular  case  at  all 
but  in  some  cases  it  has  happened  that  the  Bolsheviki  have  taken  the 
arms  from  the  peasants. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  they  supplied  with  ammunition? 

Mr.  Marth  szine.  A  verv  small  quantitv,  onlv  in  those  cases  of 
which  I  have  just  been  speaking.  The  peasants  are  greatly  opposed 
to  the  requisitioning  of  grain,  and  I  think  they  are  not  going  to  sow 
grain  a  great  deal  the  coming  spring. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  the  Bolshevik  authorities  been  engaged  in 
commandeering  or  requisitioning  grain  from  the  peasants? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Has  that  been  going  on  to  a  considerable  extent! 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  In  the  spring  of  this  past  year  this  wis  M 
taking  place  in  any  great  proportion  for  the  simple  reason  thatth 
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peasants  opposed  it  violently  in  every  case.  The  Bolsheviks  have 
equipped  a  special  regiment  or  army  of  workmen,  and  armed  them 
«rith  rifles  and  proclamations.  That  army  was  especially  for  the 
mrpose  of  requisitioning  grain  from  the  peasants. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  formed  an  army  of  proletariat  workmen 
tnd  armed  them  to  go  among  the  peasants  and  requisition  and  take 
he  wheat? 

Mr.  Marttuszine.  Yes,  sir.  At  that  time  there  were  no  noblemen, 
10  large  estate  owners  of  the  nobility  left  any  more  in  Russia,  and 
ill  the  grain  that  there  was  was  belonging  to  the  peasants.  When 
>ver  the  proclamation  had  no  effect  on  the  peasants,  the  rifles  were 
>ut  into  use. 

Senator  Xelson.  And  they  took  it  with  rifles.  They  did  not  pay 
for  it  then,  did  they? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  They  were  paying  a  very  small  sum  of  money, 
vhich  was  far  below  the  actual  cost,  and  wherever  they  found  re- 
iistance  thev  took  the  grain  without  paying  for  it. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  starvation  over  there, 
ind  if  so  what  is  the  extent  of  it? 

Mr.  MARTirsziNE.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  shortage  of  food 
n  central  Russia.  For  example,  my  wife  has  sent  me  a  letter  re- 
entry from  central  Russia  where  she  is  at  present,  stating  that  she 
tad  to  pay  400  rubles  for  36  pounds  of  grain,  or  rye  flour,  whereas 
he  salary  which  I  receive  in  Russia  amounted  to  1.000  rubles  per 
nonth. 

Senator  Overman.  How  is  it  in  the  cities  of  Moscow  and  Petrograd 
s  to  starvation? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  Moscow  or 
^etrograd,  but  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
act  that  a  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  cooperative  society  of  Moscow, 
las  just  arrived  in  this  country  who  left  Russia  in  December,  and 
f  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  committee  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  the 
nformation  from  him. 

Senator  Overman.  How  do  the  people  in  your  section,  where  you 

ive  and  where  you  have  been,  feel  toward  intervention  by  the  allies? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  beg  first  permission  to   finish   my   statement 

ere.  and  then  I  will  speak  about  the  question  of  intervention  in 

nother  document,  which  I  have  prepared  especially  for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Overman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  According  to  my  information,  the  third  cause 
E  the  power  of  the  Bolshevik!  is  this:  That  the  ranks  of  their  op- 
inents  are  being  increased  by  reactionary  elements  who  desire  the 
establishment  of  the  monarchy  in  Russia.  As  an  example,  the  over- 
row  of  the  Siberian  government  by  Admiral  Kolchak  may  be 
entioned.  According  to  my  opinion,  the  great  danger  of  Uolshev- 
ti  itself  is  in  the  fact  that  it  prepares  again  the  soil  for  a  new  re- 
tionary  movement  in  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  A  restoration  of  the  old  regime? 
Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

The  fourth  cause  or  reason  for  the  Bolsheviki  holding  out  is  be- 
lse  they  use  to  their  own  advantage  the  policy  of  the  allies  in  re- 
rd  to  Russia.  I  can  not  go  into  great  detail  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
ies  in  Russia.     I  merely  want  to  dwell  upon  the  question  as  it 
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developed  in  the  northern  part  of  Russia  from  August  2  to 
2, 1918.  Other  gentlemen  and  mvself  were  responsible  for  the  ova- 
throw,  prepared  the  overthrow  of  the  Bolsheviki  in  northern  Bran, 
and  when  the  overthrow  was  accomplished  we  asked  the  allies  to 
send  us  troops  to  Archangel.  The  regiments  were  asked  for  the 
purpose  of  recruiting  the  eastern  front  to  fight  once  more  both  tk 
Germans  and  the  Bolsheviki.  At  that  time  the  Bolsheviki  had  it 
ready  formed  the  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk  and  the  German  ambassador 
w  as  in  Moscow,  and  for  this  reason  the  allied  ambassadors  wen  tf 
that  time  in  the  city  of  Vologda,  and  before  Archangel  was  ckani 
of  the  Bolsheviki,  the  allied  ambassadors  were  obliged  to  leave  Vo- 
logda and  to  go  to  Murmansk. 

Senator  Nelson.  Where? 

Mr.  Maktiuszine.  Murmansk.  Two  or  three  weeks  later  the  al- 
lied ambassadors  were  asked  by  the  government  of  Archangel  to 
come  to  Archangel  where  they  are  at  the  present  moment. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  I  understand,  then,  that  the  allied  forces  an 
at  Archangel  at  the  invitation  of  the  people  and  the  authorities  of 
northern  Russia.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes;  that  is  a  correct  statement,  sir.  Th 
understanding  was  that  the  army  of  the  northern  government  ini 
of  the  Allies  should  join  and  take  possession  of  Vologda  and  Kotkft 
There  were  great  supplies  which  were  left  in  Archangel  that  inn 
sent  there  by  the  Allies,  and  these  supplies  fell  into  the  hands  of  tka 
Bolsheviki,  who  had  taken  them  out  of  Archangel  to  Dvina,  aai 
unfortunately  the  expectations  of  the  Russians  had  not  come  tree. 

I  want  to  state  that  the  reasons  I  give  why  that  is  so  are  my  o*i 
personal  opinions,  but  I  am  able  to  give  support  to  my  opinions  br 
official  documents  which  are  in  my  possession.  The  chief  troubfc 
was  that  the  Allies  were  able  to  send  only  a  small  number  of  soldiers 
at  first,  only  1,000  men.  Later,  American  soldiers  arrived  there. 
Their  number  is  probably  known  to  the  gentlemen  of  this  commit- 
tee. In  August  the  Bolsheviks  had  only  a  very  small  number  of 
soldiers,  and  it  would  have  been  quite  simple  to  take  possession  of 
that  region  and  to  establish  connection  with  Voloeda.  But  there 
have  been  not  enough  soldiers  sent  by  the  Allies,  and  the  local  popu- 
lation is  very  sparse  in  that  region,  and  so  it  was  impossible  to 
accomplish  it. 

Senator  Xelsox.  Now  are  there  not  a  few  Italian  soldiers  and 
some  British  soldiers  there,  too,  and  some  Serbian  soldiers? 

Mr.  Maktiuszine.  There  were  only  Britishers  and  a  few  French 
soldiers,  but  neither  Italians  nor  Serbians. 

Senator  Xelson.  Have  any  of  the  Russians  up  there  joined  thi* 
armv,  anv  of  the  Russians  formed  an  armv  to  assist  the  Allies? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes:  there  have  been  Russians.  In  the  citr« 
Archangel  and  all  the  villages  Russian  regiments  have  been  formed 
They  were  responsible  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  are  cooperating  with  the  Allies? 

Mr.  Maktiuszine.  Yes:  thev  were  all  under  the  command  of  H 
allied  general. 

Another  trouble  existed  in  the  fact  that  the  allied  military  co« 
mand   began   to   interfere   with   the   internal   affairs   in   nortktf 
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Russia.  Instead  of  doing  nothing  but  attending  to  their  own  mili- 
tary side  of  affairs,  they  began  to  interfere  with  civil  affairs,  and 
then  appointed  a  military  governor  without  asking  the  consent  of 
the  civil  government  at  that  time.  They  have  introduced  a  military 
censorship,  which  at  the  same  time  became  a  political  censorsliip. 

Finally  several  members  of  the  allied  military  command  took 
part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  northern  government,  which  happened 
the  2d  of  September.  Capt.  Chaplin,  who  was  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Gen.  Poole,  the  British  general,  was  the  one  responsible 
for  this  overthrow  of  the  government.    After  the  overthrow  of  the 

f3vernment,  the  allied  ambassadors,  and  especially  Ambassador 
rancis,  took  a  hand  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Francis  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  new  government,  which  was  a  reactionary  government,  and 
Mr.  Francis  demanded  a  reinstatement  of  the  Tchaikowski  govern- 
ment. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  old  civil  anti-Bolshevik  government? 
Mr.  Martiuszine.  The  old  anti-Bolshevik  government. 
Senator  Sterling.  And  has  the  old  anti-Bolshevik  government 
been  reestablished  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Because  of  the  demand  made  by  Ambassador 
Francis,  who  was  supported  in  his  demand  by  the  allied  ambassadors, 
and  because  of  the  protests  of  the  local  population  which  arranged 
various  strikes  against  the  new  government,  the  government  of 
Tchaikowski  was  reinstated  in  power. 

Senator  Steeling.  And  it  was  this  interference  upon  the  part  of 
the  military  authorities  with  the  old  government  that  made  the  dis- 
satisfaction, and  not  the  coming  of  the  army  itself? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes.  The  arrival  of  the  soldiers  themselves  of 
the  allied  and  American  soldiers  in  Archangel  was  welcomed  by  the 
entire  Russian  population,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  fact  that 
would  show  that  they  did  not  want  their  arrival.  Especially  the 
arrival  of  the  soldiers  was  appreciated  after  food  was  sent  there  to 
save  the  Russian  population  from  starvation. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  would  like  to  know  how  the  Bolshevik  army 
in  northern  Russia  is  made  up,  of  what  elements,  of  what  nation- 
dities? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  At  the  time  I  left  Russia  the  Bolshevik  army  in 
central  Russia  consisted  mostly  of  Letts,  and  of  sailors  of  various 
nationalities,  including  Russians. 
Senator  Sterling.  Were  there  any  Chinamen  in  the  army  ? 
Mr.  Marttctszine.  Those  who  took  part  in  various  encounters 
aaintained  that  there  were  a  few  Chinamen  among  them.    At  the 
ime  I  left  Russia  the  relations  between  the  Russian  government  and 
he  Allies  became  again  more  friendly,  because  Gen.  Poole  and 
!apt.  Kamp  went  away  on  leave  of  absence.    With  the  other  com- 
landers  very  friendly  relations  were  at  once  established. 
Senator  Sterling.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  may  know  about 
le  Czecho-Slovak  movement,  or  the  movement  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
rmy  in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  Czecho- 
lovak  movement  and  the  only  thing  I  know  about  that,  is  from 
her  sources. 
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Senator  Sterling.  Was  it  your  understanding  that  they  were 
stopped  under  orders  from  Lenine  and  Trotsky  after  thev  had  bees 
given  permission  to  pass  through  Russia  on  to  Vladivostok  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  My  opinion  i?  to  the  effect  that  the  Czecho- 
slovaks have  been  spread  and  stopped  in  various  localities  for  tb 
express  purpose  of  enabling  the  soviet  governments  to  disarm  thai 
whenever  it  would  be  possible.  I  would  like  to  have  permission  now 
to  finish  my  statement. 
Senator  Overman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Martcttszine.  I  think  that  the  question  of  Bolshevism  is  nt 
merely  a  local,  Russian  question,  but  that  it  affects  the  whole  worii 
In  Russia  they  have  through  violence  destroyed  democracy,  and  k 
is  their  intention  to  do  the  same  in  all  other  countries.  I  myself 
was  working  together  with  Lenine  and  Trotsky  in  the  soviet  at  tk 
time  when  both  Lenine  and  Trotsky  had  only  a  small  following  in  tb 
soviet,  and  only  later  when  they  got  more  power  did  they  get  rid  <f 
that  majority.  And  now  that  they  use  nothing  but  violence,  dv  mem 
of  arms  against  the  Russian  people,  I  can  not  see  any  possibility  fcr 
the  Russian  people,  for  the  mass  of  them,  to  have  any  understand* 
ing  whatsoever  with  the  Bolsheviki.  If  the  allies,  and  especially  As 
American  people,  want  to  give  help  to  the  Russian  people,  they  mart 
give  help  aWnst  the  BohLviki.  P  ^      ^ 

Senator  Nelson.  You  say  give  help.  Do  you  mean  by  that  armed 
forces? 

Mr.  Martiu8zine.  Both  economic  and  military  help ;  and  I  wtkt 
the  statement  that  only  such  help  will  be  effective  as  is  given  witfc 
the  direct  statement  that  no  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
Russia  will  take  place.  The  Russian  democracy  is  especially  annm 
to  support  the  American  democracy,  which  has  shown  so  much  re- 
gard for  the  Russian  people.  I  was  personally  a  witness  at  meetings 
at  which  the  representatives  of  American  missions  stated  that  they 
are  in  favor  of  a  democratic  order  of  things,  such  as  could  be  estab- 
lished through  the  constituent  assembly,  and  if  the  Russian  people 
can  not  get  any  help  from  the  American  people  in  this  cause,  then 
they  do  not  need  the  help  of  any  other  people.  The  Russian  people 
are  going  to  fight  Bolshevism  with  the  same  determination  as  twy 
have  been  fighting  czarism,  and  they  are  sure  that  the  American 
people  will  support  them  in  their  demands  to  gain  such  freedom  a? 
the  American  people  themselves  have  attained. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  they  desire  this  help  in  order  that  order 
may  be  established  and  this  violence  stopped,  so  that  under  the 
constituent  assembly  they  may  form  a  true  democratic  government! 

Mr.  Marttuszine.  Yes.  The  Russian  democracy  does  not  want 
civil  war.  It  wants  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  Russians  and 
the  convocation  of  the  constituent  assembly. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  they  do  not  want  the  Bolshevik  system  of 
government  there,  do  they? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  There  is  no  more  use  for  the  Bolshevik  onkr 
of  things  in  Russia  than  there  was  for  the  Czar's  regime,  and  too 
gentlemen  surely  are  aware  of  the  fact  of  the  kind  of  love  the  Am 
sian  people  had  for  the  Czar's  government. 

Senator  Nedsox.  You  have  no  more  love  for  this  government  • 
two  czars,  Lenine  and  Trotsky,  than  you  had  for  the  one  Cai 
Nicholas!  ^ 
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Mr.  Martiuszine.  That  is  true,  and  I  express  the  belief  that  such 
people  as  Madam  Breshkovsky  and  Tchaikowski  represent  the  real 
desire  and  spirit  of  the  Russian  people.  I  am  quite  sure  that  both 
Madam  Breshkovsky  and  Tchaikowski  know  the  Russian  people 
much  better  than  Lenine,  who  to  the  last  moment  was  speaking  of 
the  peasants  as  of  bourgeoisie. 

Senator  Neubon.  You  think,  then,  that  Madam  Breshkovsky  and 
Tchaikowski  represent  the  sentiment  of  the  Russian  people — the 
great  mass  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes;  that  is  the  case.  They  represent  the  real 
desires  and  hopes  of  the  mass  of  the  Russian  people.  I  beg  to  state 
that  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  desire 
to  put,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  English  Ian- 

Kage  I  am  unable  to  give  a  more  detailed  statement  than  I  have; 
t  I  am  quite  sure  that  being  a  Russian  myself  and  knowing  the 
Russing  language  and  coming  from  the  Russian  people  I  know  more 
about  Kussia  than  do  those  who  go  to  Russia  for  only  a  short  time, 
without  true  knowledge  of  the  language,  think  they  can  quickly 
understand  the  spirit  of  the  people. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  do  you  think  are  the  purposes  of  Trotsky 
and  Lenine?    What  is  their  object  i 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  think  both  Lenine  and  Trotskv  are  fanatics, 
just  as  there  have  been  fanatics  in  religion  in  older  times,  and  that 
they  believe  they  have  to  destroy  everything  that  is  of  a  different 
opinion  from  theirs.  One  of  their  objects  is  that  they  want  to  over- 
throw all  governments  everywhere  and  to  introduce  a  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  throughout  the  world.  You  can  see  the  kind  of  dic- 
tatorship they  want  from  what  is  happening  in  Russia.  And  just  as 
Russia  ought  to  get  rid  of  this  regime  just  as  soon  as  it  can,  so  the 
)ther  countries  should  not  allow  the  establishment  of  a  similar  regime 
n  their  respective  countries. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  of  the  Slav  race? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  T  am  a  Slav. 

Senator  Nelson.  A  Russian  Slav  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  A  Russian  Slav,  but  in  the  region  from  which  I 
ome  in  former  times  there  was  a  great  deal  of  a  mixture  of  blood, 
nd  that  is  expressed  in  my  face. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  a  Russian  Slav  and  not  a  Hebrew  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  am  a  Russian  Slav  and  not  a  Hebrew. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  know  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  Duma 

;  the  time  of  the  March  revolution  in  1917? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Personally  I  was  not  acquainted  with  them. 

Senator  Sterling.  From  what  you  know  of  them  or  have  heard  of 

em,  do  you  believe  that  they  were  sincere  in  trying  to  form  a  con- 

ituent  assemblv  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes,  I  believe  they  were  perfectly  sincere. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Col.  Robins  over  there  in 

issia? 

Vfr.  Martiuszine.  I  had  no  personal  interview  with  him,  but  T 

ml  of  him. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  did  you  hear  about  him  and  his  activities? 

tfr.  Martiuszine.  I  heard  that  Col.  Robins  entered  into  certain 

-cements  with  the  Bolsheviki  at  the  time  when  the  American  am- 
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bassador,  Mr.  Francis  was  leading  a  distinctly  anti-Bolshevist  p 
there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Please  repeat  that. 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  understood  Col.  Robins  entered  into  some, 
of  relationship — that  he  entered  into  a  parley  with  the  Bolshevil 

Senator  Nelson.  Entered  into  negotiations? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Negotiations  with  the  Bolshevists  at  the  I 
when  the  American  ambassador,  Mr.  Francis,  was  leading  an  i 
Bolshevist  policy  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Francis  was  anti-I 
shevist? 

Senator  Sterling.  And  leading  a  policy  of  anti-Bolshevism  f 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  Col.  Robins  had  a  different  policy  ft 
Ambassador  Francis  over  there.    Is  that  your  understanding! 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  It  looks  as  if  that  were  so,  but  I  do  not  fa 
whether  Col.  Robins  was  under  the  ambassador  or  whether  he  i 
receiving  special  instructions  from  the  Government  here. 

Senator  Overman.  You  said  you  served  as  a  representative  in  t 
great  congress  in  which  Lenine  and  Trotsky  were  members.  Wi 
Lenine  and  Trotsky  elected  to  that  assembly  as  you  were? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes ;  they  were  elected  to  the  congress. 

Senator  Overman.  What  soviet  elected  them? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  was  a  member  of  the  soviet  of  peasant  def 
ties.  Lenine  and  Trotsky  were  members  of  the  soviet  of  worta 
deputies,  but  the  two  Soviets  had  joint  sessions  for  the  considentfi 
of  questions  which  affected  both  bodies.. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  Trotsky  known  as  a  working  man? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  He  was  elected  by  working  men,  but  since  I 
went  to  Russia  from  this  country  the  people  of  this  country  ooghtl 
know  better  than  I  do  what  he  was  doing  here. 

Senator  Overman.  You  do  not  know  what  he  was  doing  overtta 
when  he  went  back  before  he  was  elected? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  No ;  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  4 
commissaries  at  present  in  Russia  came  from  this  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  there  not  a  number  of  the  officials  of  H 
Bolshevik  government  who  came  from  this  country,  who  were  hi 
some  years  and  went  back  there  and  became  commissaries  and  W 
other  positions  there? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  know  of  several  of  that  kind  of  men  ^ 
came  from  this  country  to  Russia  and  then  became  commissaries  U 
members  of  the  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  think  those  men  who  came  from  heR' 
that  way  are  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Russian  people,  and  4 
they  are  doing  them  any  good  in  this  emergency? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  There  is  a  Russian  proverb  that  some  frkl 
are  more  dangerous  than  enemies. 

Senator  Nelson.  Some  friends  are  more  dangerous  than  eiwoi 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  think  that  applies  to  this  class  of  1 
who  have  gone  from  here  over  there? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes:  that  is  what  I  think. 
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>r  Overman.  What  kind  of  work  did  Trotsky  do  over  there? 
elected  as  a  workingman. 

[artiuszine.  Before  coming  to  Russia  Mr.  Trotsky  was  con- 
*  articles  to  certain  newspapers,  but  when  he  became  a  com- 
he  suppressed  such  newspapers. 

>r  Nelson.  Have  the  Bolsheviki  suppressed  all  anti-Bolshe- 
spapers? 

artiuszine.  At  the  time  when  I  left  Russia  there  were  still 
ti-Bolshevist  newspaper  publishers,  but  after  July  the  news- 
Fere  suppressed. 

>r  Nelson.  All  anti-Bolshevist  papers  were  suppressed? 
artiuszine.  All  anti-Bolshevist  newspapers  were  suppressed. 
>r  Nelson.  And  that  is  the  condition  now  ? 
artiuszine.  So  far  as  I  know,  that  is  so.    The  private  print- 
>lishments  have  all  been  requisitioned  and  turned  over  to  the 

>r  Nelson.  That  is,  they  have  commandeered  and  requisi- 
[1  private  printing  shops  ? 

artiuszine.  Only  the  chief  ones,  not  all,  but  the  most  im- 
ones.  For  example,  in  Moscow,  the  printing  shop  of  the 
er  Russkoe-Slovo  is  requisitioned.  It  is  a  large  paper  like 
York  Times,  and  this  printing  shop  together  with  all  the 
pply  was  turned  over  to  the  soviet  without  any  reimburse- 
atever. 

>r  Nelson.  In  other  words  it  would  be  as  though  our  Gov- 
would  take  possession  of  the  New  York  Times  and  of  its 
establishment  and  all  its  supplies,  would  it? 
[artiuszine.  Yes,  sir;  and  without  paying  for  it  either. 
>r  Nelson.  Without  paying  for  it? 

ARTIUSZINE.    YeS. 

>r  Nelson.  That  is  the  Bolshevik  method,  is  it  not? 

ARTIUSZINE.    YeS. 

>r  Nelson.  That  is  what  they  mean  by  free  press  is  it? 
artiuszine.  That  is  Trotsky's  idea  and  the  idea  of  the  Bol- 
)f  free  press. 

>r  Nelson.  Have  you  ever  come  across  what  they  call  the 
ird?    Have  you  ever  seen  any  of  them  in  operation? 
artiuszine.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  desire  to  know 
3m. 

>r  Nelson.  I  want  to  know  if  you  have  ever  seen  them,  and 
tn  tell  us  what  kind  of  men  they  are  and  how  they  operate, 
t  they  have  been  doing  where  you  have  seen  them. 
artiuszine.  I  can  tell  you  about  the  Red  Guard  in  Moscow. 
>w  in  May  the  anarchists  took  possession  of  the  richest  pri- 
cings. Thus  they  were  putting  into  effect  the  program  of 
leviks.  But  the  Bolsheviks  themselves  preferred  to  put  into 
i  their  own  program,  so  on  one  day  they  surrounded  these 
s  with  their  Ked  Guards  with  quick-firing  guns  and  began 
ing  the  dwellings.  I  was  witness  of  one  case  in  a  street 
ie  of  these  dwellings  was  taken  by  the  Red  Guard.  Fifteen 
larchists  were  arrested.  After  that  all  the  furniture  in  that 
was  removed,  and  taken  no  one  knows  where. 
v  Nelson.  By  the  Bolsheviki  ? 
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Mr.  Martiuszine.  By  the  Red  Guards  who  were  engaged  in  taking 
possession. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  the  officials  of  the  Bed  Guard  take  pos- 
session of  the  building  and  use  it? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  No,  they  did  not  take  possession  of  the  building 
itself.    Nothing  was  left  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  took  everything  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes,  they  took  everything  out  of  it,  Worben 
who  supported  the  Bolsheviki  made  statements  to  the  effect  that  it- 
archists  act  more  fairly  than  the  Bolsheviki  themselves,  because 
thev  leave  at  least  some  of  the  things  to  the  workers. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  the  Bolsheviki  strip  everything? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  The  Red  Guards  take  everything,  and  no  one 
knows  what  happens  to  the  things. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  the  Red  Guard  arrest  people  and  takethn 
to  jail,  nobody  knows  what  becomes  of  them,  do  they? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Some  information  leaks  out;  but  in  many  cam 
the  people  arrested  are  liberated  only  after  bribery  has  been  pod 
to  the  authorities.  That  system  was  already  in  existence  under  tfci 
government  of  the  Czar  and  therefore  nobody  is  amazed  at  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  made  the  old  system  of  bribery  that  nu 
in  operation  under  the  Czar? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  Belafat* 
vik  government  and  the  old  government  of  the  Czar — bribery  t 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  see  much  killing  or  know  of  any  Idl- 
ing over  there  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  have  made  some  statements  about  that,  bot% 
there  are  no  statistics  available. 

Senator  Overman.  Have  you  any  statements  about  that  here? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  have  already  stated  some  of  those  cases. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  think  that  an  American  who  has  been 
over  there  8  or  10  months  and  flitted  about  between  Moscow  and 
Petrograd,  and  whose  main  duties  have  been  to  distribute  milk  and 
other  rations  among  the  people,  a  man  who  came  along  the  Siberia* 
Railroad  without  taking  any  stop-over  ticket  at  any  point,  finally 
emerging  either  in  Korea  or  Vladivostok,  would  be  apt  to  know  the 
feeling  and  sentiment  of  the  Russian  peasants? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  think  such  a  gentleman  might  have  a  some- 
what better  idea  than  the  old  Czar's  bureaucrats  had,  but  onlv  a  verr 
little  better. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  such  a  man  would  be  looking  at  the  Bo* 
si  an  people  through  the  eyes  of  the  Czar?  Is  that  what  you  meaa 
to  say? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  He  would  form  an  idea  of  the  Russian  peopb 
only  as  a  bureaucrat  forms  an  idea  and  not  through  actual  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Russian  people. 

Senator  Sterling.  He  would  have  no  better  understanding  of  Ci       * 
real  Russian  people  than  a  bureaucrat  would? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes.     In  other  words,  if  he  had  a  preconcert      ? 
idea,  he  would  have  exactly  the  chance  to  find  support-  for  thai  I        . 
conceived  idea,  without  finding  any  evidence  to  title  contrary.  * 
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Senator  Nelson.  I  wish  to  ask  you  one  rather  personal  question. 
You  have  stated  that  your  grandfather  was  a  serf,  and  that  your 
father  was  a  peasant.  Do  you  consider  yourself  as  belonging  to  the 
?lass  of  Russian  peasants  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Naturally,  I  consider  myself  a  peasant,  inas- 
much as  I  still  am  a  member  of  one  of  the  communes  or  mirs. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  an  acre  of  land  that  you  cultivate. 
T  believe  you  must  not  hire  anybody  to  help  you  to  cultivate  that, 
mder  the  Bolshevik  government. 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  can  not  do  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  to  roll  up  your  shirt  sleeves  and  do  it 
yourself? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  My  father  and  brothers  are  now  engaged  in 
illing  the  soil. 

Senator  Qverman.  You  are  elected  by  your  own  soviet  to  the  gen- 
leral  meeting,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  was  elected  to  the  All-Russian  Assembly  of 
Peasants  which  took  place  on  the  17th  of  May,  1917.  These  Soviets 
tad  as  their  object  the  convocation  of  the  constituent  assembly,  and 
he  participation  by  the  peasantry  in  the  establishment  of  a  demo- 
cratic regime  in  Russia,  and  I  would  be  willing  to  acknowledge  the 
lovereign  of  the  soviet  only  if  the  constituent  assembly  should  de- 
ride in  favor  of  the  soviet,  if  it  should  decide  that  all  power  should 
»  given  to  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  you  mean  the  local  soviet? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  would  acknowledge  the  soviet  system,  the 
oviet  sovereignty  if  the  constituent  assembly  should  acknowledge  it. 
[Tien  I  woula  bow  before  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  have  a  fair  election  to  the  constituent 
issembly  ? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  think  on  the  whole  the  elections  were  very  fair, 
ind  perhaps  there  were  only  a  very  few  cases  where  they  were  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  refer  to  the  constituent  assembly  for  the  entire 
ountry.  You  have  said  that  election  was  very  fair,  for  that  assembly 
hat  the  Bolsheviki  dissolved. 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  How  did  the  Bolsheviki  dissolve  that  assembly  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  By  force,  he  says. 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  should  like  to  elaborate  my  statement  by  com- 
aring  it  with  what  would  take  place  in  this  country  if  there  should 

*  formed  a  soviet  here,  and  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 

lould  be  willing  to  turn  over  their  power  to  the  soviet,  then  of  course 

le  people  would  be  submitting  themselves  to  that  power  but  not 

herwise.    That  is  exactly  the  case  with  Russia.    If  this  constituent 

sembly  would  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  soviet,  then  I  would 

»w  be/ore  it. 

Senator  Overman.  How  was  the  constituent  assembly  dissolved? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  I  was  taking  part  in  the  session  of  that  con- 

tuent  assembly,  and  if  you  desire  I  will  tell  you  how  it  happened. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  was  it  dissolved? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  First  I  want  to  tell  what  was  happening  on 

it  day  in  Petrograd.    All  the  organizations  in  Petrograd  including 

)  soviet  of  the  peasant  assembly  wanted  to  make  a  demonstration 
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in  favor  of  the  assembly  and  to  go  to  express  their  pleasure  to  the 
assembly  itself,  to  make  a  demonstration  in  its  favor.*  All  sock 
demonstrations,  however,  had  been  forbidden  and  the  people  wen 
dispersed  by  the  Red  Guard.  During  this  dispersal  several  peopfe 
were  killed,  including  a  personal  acquaintance  of  mine,  the  soldier 
Ludvinov. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  the  constituent  assembly  itself  dispersed 
by  the  Red  Guards,  or  how  was  it  dispersed  or  dissolved? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  The  first  session  of  the  constituent  assembly 
closed  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  because  the  soldiers  on  duty  then 
made  the  statement  that  the  Red  Guard  were  tired  and  wanted  to  eo 
to  sleep,  and  that  if  they  would  not  close  their  session  they  would  Be 
dispersed.  The  Bolsheviks  who  were  present  then  left  and  the  whole 
building  was  surrounded  by  soldiers. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  became  of  the  members  who  attended,  after 
the  building  was  surrounded  by  soldiers? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  This  took  place  late  in  the  night,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly,  not  being  armed,  did  not  want  to  make  any  re- 
sistance. There  was  such  a  noise  in  the  gallery  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  out  what  people  were  saying.  The  Bolsheviki  Did 
their  own  supporters  in  the  galleries  who  were  making  the  aoiae, 
whistling  and  yelling  so  that  they  did  not  allow  others  to  be  hetri. 
When  the  president  of  the  assembly  told  them  that  they  should  not  do 
that,  and  that  if  they  persisted  in  making  a  noise  they  would  be  re- 
moved from  the  hall,  tney  yelled  back,  "  Just  try  it  and  you  will  m 
that  we  are  going  to  disperse  you.9'  As  it  was  impossible  to  continue 
the  session  under  those  circumstances  the  president  announced  a  re- 
cess at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  the  intention  of  reconvening 
again  in  the  morning.  Before  morning  the  Bolsheviki  passed  i 
decree  that  the  constituent  assembly  was  closed. 

Senator  Nelson.  Dissolved? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Dissolved,  and  since  then  they  have  allowed  m> 
one  to  enter  the  building.  After  that  some  30  members  of  the  con- 
.stituent  assembly  were  arrested. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  it  the  Bolshevik  soldiers  or  the  Red  Guards 
Unit  surrounded  that  building  during  the  night? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  There  had  been  Red  Guards,  but  mostly  Letts 
and  sailors. 

Senator  Nelson.  From  the  Kronstadt  fleet! 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  From  the  Kronstadt  fleet. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  Letts? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Those  were  the  soldiers  they  had  that  surroundd 
the  constituent  assembly? 

Mr.  Martiuszine.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  call 
the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that  Col.  Hurban,  the  milittfT 
attache  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  legation,  has  presented  a  stateaM 
which  he  requests  to  be  incorporated  into  the  record  with  regard  * 
two  or  three  of  the  statements  made  by  Col.  Robins  this  monunffl 
to  the  official  act  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  army.    In  this  statemeritU 
Hurban  points  out  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  1 
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tional   council  which  entered  into  the  agreement  with  the  Bolsheviki 

fovernment  relative  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  army. 
t  is  merely  a  statement  of  fact  replying  to  two  or  three  of  those 
statements  and  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  to  read  it  but  request 
that  it  be  put  into  the  record  in  justice  to  Col.  llurban. 

Senator  Overman.  We  agreed  to  allow  him  to  make  a  statement 
and  it  may  go  in. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  tus 
follows:) 

In  the  interest  of  the  truth.  I  wish  to  correct  parts  of  the  statement  made 
by  Colonel  Robins  before  the  Overman  Senate  Committee. 

Colonel  Robins  gated :  "  The  Soviet  government  granted  free  passage  to  the 
Czechoslovaks  through  Archangel  and  Murmansk,  not  through  Siberia. 

This  is  Incorrect.  The  Czechoslovak  National  Council,  of  which  I  was  a 
member  ar  that  time,  made  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  government  on  the 
26th  of  March,  1918,  guaranteeing  the  passage  of  our  army  through  Siberia. 
We  desired  to  prove  our  neutrality  in  the  civil  war,  and  our  loyalty  to  the 
Soviet  as  the  de  facto  government  by  disarming  ami  we  disarmed.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  the  best  proof  of  our  loyalty. 

Archangel  could  not  be  considered,  because  the  i>ort  was  frozen  and  the 
northern  regions  could  not  feed  an  army  of  ($0,000  men.  Murmansk  could  not 
be  taken  into  consideration,  because  the  Germans  were  80  versts  from  Petro- 
grad.  Finland  was  under  control  of  the  (Germans,  and  it  was  a  strategic  im- 
I»o£*ibllity  to  fight  our  way  through  on  the  Murman  railway.  More  than  this, 
the  Murman  railway  was  in  such  condition  that  it  would  have  required  about 
half  a  year  to  trans|>ort  00.0<X)  men  over  It.  Besides,  the  Murman  railway  ran 
through  a  famine  region. 

Only  at  the  end  of  May,  as  the  head  of  our  army  had  reached  Vladivostok 
and  the  rear  was  in  the  region  of  Penza,  a  distance  of  more  than  (5000  miles 
apart,  the  Soviet  government  proponed  that  part  of  our  army,  namely,  that 
which  was  west  of  Omsk,  should  l>e  directed  toward  Archangel.  At  this  time 
we  had  many  documentary  proofs  of  the  treachery  of  the  Soviet  government, 
it  ml  it  has  been  unanimously  rejected  by  the  whole  army.    This  Is  the  truth. 

Colonel  Robins  stated :  "  Trotzky's  order  to  disarm  completely  the  Czecho- 
slovaks was  issued  as  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  15,000  Czechoslovaks 
which  reached  Vladivostok  did  not  sail  but  started  to  go  back  to  light  the 
Soviet  government." 

This  is  incorrect.  At  the  time  of  the  above-mentioned  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  government,  of  the  26th  of  March.  191 S,  we  reeclv**d  the  first  proof  of 
the  prepared  Bolsheviki  treachery,  provoked  by  the  pressure  of  the  Germans. 
The  commander  of  the  Bolsheviki  army  which  was  sent  to  Penza  to  disarm  us 
(His  name  was  Cohan.  He  was  afterwards  killed  by  order  of  the  Penza 
Soviet)  communicated  with  us  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  plan  to  disarm 
us  and  deliver  us  to  the  Austrian  and  Germans.  He  stated  that  he  knew  we 
were  not  the  enemies  of  the  Soviet,  that  we  only  wanted  to  get  out  from  Russia. 
He  explained  that  the  Soviet  government  was  forml  to  act  in  this  way  be- 
cause it  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Germans. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  Commissioner  Tchicherin  gave  an  order  to  the 
Silurian  Soviets  to  stop  our  trains,  and  to  let  pass  only  German  and  Austrian 
prisoners.  On  the  27th  of  May  our  trains  were  attacked  In  different  places — 
Penza,  Celjabinsk,  and  Irkutsk — by  order  of  Trotzky.  The  15,000  men  in 
Vladivostok  were  still  neutral :  and  three  members  of  the  Czechoslovak  Na- 
ional  Council,  of  whom  I  was  one,  continued  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment in  Sihera  in  an  effort  to  stop  the  quarreling.  Only  as  Trotzky  arrested 
mr  delegates  sent  to  Moscow7  to  deal  with  him,  ami  the  rear  trains  of  our 
rmy  were  attacked,  mainly  by  Germans  and  Magyars,  released  prisoners 
rmed  by  Soviets,  the  15,000  Czechoslovaks  In  Vladivostok  started  to  move 
westward  to  help  their  betrayed  brothers.  This  was  at  the  end  of  June.  This 
*  the  truth. 

Colonel  Robins.  In  his  statement  about  Czechoslovaks,  paid  words  of  tribute 
>  their  heroism  and  right  to  fight  against  Germany  and  Austria.  I  appreciate 
Is  words;  but  he  stated  also  that  "everyone  is  stating  how  Bolshevls  are  ter- 
)rlzlng  and  snooting  people,  but  nobody  says  anything  about  the  terror  caused 
r  the  Czechoslovaks  In  shooting  Bolshevikis.**    With  all  firmness,  I  reject  this 
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general  accusation,  ami  I  reject  the  comparison  with  the  Bolshevik!  tactio. 
The  Bolsheviki  admit  terror  officially  as  a  weapon  against  their  adyemiJa 
We  disclaim  any  terror. 

Colonel  Robins  must  know  that  thousands  and  thousands  of  Russian  BoHfr 
vik  Red  Guards  had  been  captured  and  disarmed  by  us,  but  were  not  punisbri 
nor  interned  in  camps,  but  released  to  go  home  to  make  their  peace  work. 

Colonel  Robins  must  know  that  after  disarming  the  Vladivostok  Soviet  troop 
we  not  only  let  them  go  home,  but  allowed  them  to  make  big  funeral  demon- 
strations for  the  Bolsheviki  killed  in  action,  and  we  released  from  prison  wtac 
he  was  held  as  a  hostage  the  Soviet  head,  Suchanow,  to  make  speeches  at  the* 
funerals. 

Germans  and  Magyars  in  the  Red  Army  were  not  considered  by  us  as  tighten 
for  Russian*  Soviets,  but  as  our  old  enemies. 

Everybody  who  has  been  in  this  war,  not  at  a  desk  but  in  places  where  hunu 
life  is  at  very  low  price,  knows  and  considers  it  natural  that  there  occur  dif- 
ferent atrocities  and  irregularities  made  mainly  by  small  groups  of  irresponsible 
people.  It  would  be  naive  and  academic  if  I  would  absolutely  deny  that  bosk 
of  our  soldiers  in  different  places  did  unlawful  things.  No  army  chief  can  denj 
this  of  his  army.  But  everything  was  done  by  our  command  and  oar  volm* 
teer  soldiers  themselves  to  avoid,  diminish,  and  punish  such  cases. 

I  think  it  is  unjust  to  generalize  from  single  cases,  and  not  to  see  our  s» 
eral  attitude  toward  the  misled  Russian  people. 

The  above-mentioned  cases  illustrate  truthfully  the  attitude  of  the  wbofc 
Czechoslovak  army,  toward  the  Bolsheviki* 

OOLONKL  VLADIMIB  8.  HUBBAJT, 

Military  Attach*  of  the  Czechoslovak  LegiHm 
Mabch  7,  1919. 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Hatzel. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  FREDERICK  H.  HATZEL. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Humes.  Mr.  Hatzel,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Long  Island. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  you  in  Russia  recently  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  During  what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  From  September,  1916,  to  the  16th  of  May,  1918. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  what  capacity  were  you  serving  in  Russia  during 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  I  served  in  a  machine  shop  and  ammunition  shop  and 
also  in  the  service  of  the  Red  Cross  under  Col.  Robins. 

Mr.  Humes.  In  the  service  of  the  Red  Cross,  what  was  vour  ca- 
parity  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  In  charge  of  the  warehouse. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  warehouse  of  the  Red  Cross? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  you  during  that  part  of  the  time  working  under 
the  direction  of  Col.  Robins? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  And  secondly  under  the  direction  of  Maj.  WardwelH 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  Now  to  disgress  just  a  moment.  You  heard  the  state- 
ment a  moment  ago  of  the  last  witness  with  regard  to  seizing  furni- 
ture and  the  looting  of  houses. 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humes.  Supplementing  that,  will  you  state  what  disposjtioi 
was  made  by  the  government  of  the  furniture  that  was  takeo  fttf 
those  houses  from  time  to  time,,  as  you  saw  it  and  knew  itt 
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Mr.  Hatzel.  During  the  time  mentioned,  in  Petrograd  the  Bol- 
ivists  opened  commission  houses,  that  is,  stores  where  all  stolen 
ods  which  were  stolen  by  the  Red  Army  were  sold  back  to  the 
blic  from  whom  they  were  stolen,  and  that  was  the  way  the  furni- 
%e  and  all  sorts  of  articles  were  disposed  of. 
Vfi\  Humes.  Did  they  have  just  one  store  for  this,  or  many? 
VIr.  Hatzel.  Many. 

Vlr.  Humes.  To  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Bolshevik  revolu- 
n,  will  you  just  state  briefly  and  in  your  own  way  what  the  situa- 
n  was  in  Petrograd,  and  what  you  saw  there  in  reference  to  the 
oration  of  the  government? 

Sir.  Hatzel.  At  the  time  of  the  Kerensky  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
lment,  there  was  considerable  firing  and  carousing  in  the  streets 
Petrograd.  In  the  first  place,  wine  cellars  were  raided.  In  these 
tances  Bolshevik  troops,  if  they  saw  persons  with  bottles  under 
>ir  arms,  would  shoot  them.  I  have  seen  in  front  of  the  Marensky 
lace,  one  of  the  large  theaters  in  Russia,  three  men  shot  for  carry - 
*  bottles. 

VIr.  Humes.  What  was  the  food  situation  ? 

Vfr.  Hatzel.  The  food  situation  was  bad.  Of  course  cards  were 
lied  for  everything — sugar,  meat,  bread,  butter,  and  the  like. 
at  and  butter  you  could  hardly  receive,  and  potatoes  were  just  as 
rce.  For  bread  you  probably  would  have  to  stand  in  line  for  three 
four  hours,  sometimes  longer,  and  then  get  an  eighth  of  a  pound, 
senator  Nelson.  An  eighth  of  a  pound? 

Sir.  Hatzel.  Yes.  Sometimes  it  was  so  soggy  that  it  would  prob- 
y  be  a  mouthful — black  bread. 

Sir.  Humes.  Go  on  and  describe  the  operations  there. 
\i r.  Hatzel.  Also  kerosene.    The  poorer  classes  in  Petrograd  have 
electric  light  or  gas  in  their  houses.    They  use  kerosene  lamps, 
ey  also  haa  to  stand  in  line  for  kerosene,     lou  were  allowed  only 
:ertain  amount,  and  if  you  did  not  get  there  in  time  it  was  gone, 
i  you  were  without  light.    As  to  electricity,  the  Bolsheviks  allowed 
for  certain  hours,  from  8  at  night  until  12,  but  during  the  rest  of 
j  day  there  was  no  power  and  no  factories  could  run. 
Mr.  Humes.  You  say  you  worked  in  a  factory.    What  factor}'? 
Mr.  Hatzel.  The  Pneumatic  Machine  Tool  Co.,  the  one  operated 
Mr.  Leuche,  an  American  citizen. 
tfr.  Humes.  What  was  manufactured? 

Hr.  Hatzel.  Pneumatic  tools,  the  same  as  the  Chicago  Pneumatic 
ol  Co.  manufactures. 

rfr.  Humes.  Was  that  plant  in  operation  when  you  left? 
Hr.  Hatzel.  It  was  closed  when  I  left. 
tfr.  Humes.  About  when  did  they  close? 

Hr.  Hatzel.  Two  months  after  the  overthrow  of  the  old  regime — 
it  is,  May — and  I  have  a  paper  to  the  effect  that  if  the  factory 
mid  open  in  two  months  all  the  old  workers  would  be  received 
rk  again.  However,  the  factory  did  not  open.  The  motors  were 
;en  out  of  the  shop  by  the  Bolsheviks. 
tfr.  Humes.  For  what  purpose? 

tfr.  Hatzel.  That  I  do  not  not  know.  They  were  taken  out  by 
$  Red  Guards. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  many  men  were  employed  in  that  insti- 
ion? 
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Mr.  Hatzel.  We  had  about  400  men,  one  factory.  We  also  were 
turning  out  parts  of  ammunition  for  the  French  military  mission— 
that  is,  firing  heads  for  3-inch  shrapnel  shells.  Also  electrical  ap- 
paratus, wiring,  small  motors.  Lots  and  lots  of  that  was  also 
stolen.  Money  was  confiscated  out  of  the  shops.  The  workmen,  the 
working  committee — of  which  every  shop  had  a  committee — hid 
nothing  to  say.  The  chairman  of  each  of  these  committees  was  ifi 
the  local  soviet.  The  chairman  of  ours  happened  to  be  a  sociil 
revolutionist.  He  later  on  was  shot.  I  did  not  see  it  done,  bat 
he  was  shot. 

Senator  Sterling.  For  what  reason,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  No  reason  whatever.  Probably  because  he  was  t 
social  revolutionist. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  he  have  any  trial? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  No  trial.  One  day  I  was  walking  past  the  canal 
called  the  Fontanka,  going  down  to  the  Red  Cross  warehouse,  and 
I  saw  a  crowd  of  men  and  women  yelling  like  fiends,  you  might  say* 
and  they  had  a  long  pole  and  were  pushing  it  up  and  down  in  the 
water,  and  I  asked  one  of  the  men  what  they  were  doing  and  he  said 
they  were  just  killing  a  thief.  The  man  probably  wanted  some 
bread  or  something  like  that,  and  had  stolen  something.  The  answer 
to  that  was  that  he  was  thrown  into  the  canal  and  poked  down  into 
the  canal  with  this  long  pole. 

Then  again  it  went  on  that  no  person  could  carry  any  packages. 
If  a  person  was  seen  with  a  package  the  Bolsheviki  or  the  Bed 
guards  took  it  away  from  him. 

Then  came  the  order  for  the  people  to  open  their  apartments  to 
the  search  of  the  Red  Guards  for  arms  and  ammunition,  and  in  this 
search  they  were  not  content  to  take  merely  arms  and  ammunition, 
but  they  took  supplies  that  the  people  had  stored  away  against  a  little 
harder  times. 

Senator   Sterling.  Were  you   associated   with  Mr.    Robins  over 

there? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Well,  I  was  not  directly  under  the  command  of 
Mr.  Robins.     I  was  under  Capt.  Magneson  and  Maj.  Wardwell. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  saw  many  of  these  things  that  he  did  not 
see,  evidently? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  I  was  out  among  the  people  all  the  time.  In  fact  I 
had  20  workers  in  the  warehouse  on  this  condensed  milk  all  the  time 
until  it  was  completed. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  had  better  opportunity  to  know  what  was 
going  on  that  he  did  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  I  believe  so.  He  was  inside  and  I  had  it  from  the 
outside. 

Also  this  private  car  that  was  transferred  to  the  tracks  near  this 
warehouse.  I  personally  was  asked  to  stay  in  that  car  to  see  that 
the  Bolsheviks  did  not  try  to  get  our  supplies.  I  stayed  there  in 
that  car,  and  I  had  these  five  rifles  with  me.  This  was  the  car  that 
went  to  Jassy,  and  I  had  those  same  five  rifles.  I  have  no  doubt  thyy 
wore  the  same  rifles  that  he  mentioned  on  the  train  going  to  Siberia. 

Nothing  happened  the  first  few  weeks,  but  toward  the  end  wka 
the  milk  supply  was  nearly  finished,  the  Bolsheviks  came  around  to 
the  warehouse  and  a  young  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Orris, 
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aent  English — he  had  also  been  to  Jassy  on  this  supply  train — 
into  the  warehouse  to  take  over  charge  of  the  milk  and  things, 
uty  in  supplying  milk  was  finished,  getting  the  milk  ready  for 
bution.  New  labels  had  to  be  put  on  instead  of  the  original 
m  labels,  a  special  label  that  stated  it  was  from  the  Red  Cross, 
and  not  to  be  sold.  Anyone  caught  selling  it  was  to  be  liable 
•est.    It  was  to  prevent  speculation,  I  suppose. 

had  a  few  cans  more  than  he  estimated.  There  were,  I  think, 
)0  cans.  The  Bolsheviks  came  around.  We  had  the  Rouma- 
supplies;  warm  clothing,  coats,  blankets,  and  stockings,  which 

held  up,  I  believe,  pending  some  kind  of  authority  from 
lania  to  ship  them;  and  also  about  3,000  barrels  of  salted  beef 
neat.  I  heard  later,  from  what  I  learned  from  Orris,  that  this 
11  into  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviks.  The  warm  clothing  the 
way ;  it  was  taken  by  force — that  is,  the  warehouse  was  broken 
tnd  it  was  taken. 

lator  Sterling.  Col.  Robins  gave  us  no  account  of  that. 
.  Hatzel.  I  was  here  at  the  time,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
rgot  it  or  what  it  was;  but  it  was  done.    That  is  the  fact.    If 

were  in  this  country  he  could  tell  more  about  it  than  I  can. 
lator  Nelson.  They  broke  in  and  took  the  salted  beef  and  the 
i  clothing? 

.  Hatzel.  Yes?  the  salted  beef.  Out  of  3,000  barrels,  six  bar- 
vere  given  to  the  Salvation  Army.  Eventually  that  meat  fell 
the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviks.  Would  it  not  have  been  better 
at  the  start,  when  conditions  were  bad  in  Petrograd,  to  give  that 
to  the  Russian  public  through  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
Cross  and  open  it  for  that  purpose  than  to  let  it  fall  into  the 
s  of  the  Bolsheviks  ? 

lator  Nelson.  That  would  not  have  helped  the  Bolsheviki. 
.  Hatzel.  No;  it  would  not,  of  course.    But  evidently  it  did. 
lator  Overman.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  some  supplies  were 
I  for  by  the  American  colony  and  denied.    Do  you  know  whether 
s  so  or  not? 
•.  Hatzel.  I  happened  to  visit  Dr.  George  Simons  one  night 

work.    He  has  testified  before  the  committee.    He  said  to  me, 

Hatzel,  do  you  know  of  any  supplies — Red  Cross  supplies — in 
)grad?"  I  said,  "Yes."  "  Where  are  they  ?  "  "  They  are  in  the 
house,  and  I  am  in  charge  of  the  warehouse."  He  said,  "  What! 
Robins  told  me  to-day  that  all  the  supplies  had  been  transferred 
oscow."  I  said,  "  That  is  funny.  You  had  better  come  down  to 
at  the  stock  yourself."  And  he  came  down  the  next  day,  and  he 
an  account  of  just  what  was  there,  so  many  boxes  of  this  and 
my  of  that. 

nator  Nelson.  Were  you  with  him? 
\  Hatzel.  I  was  with  him. 
nator  Nelson.  And  the  goods  were  there? 
\  Hatzel.  And  the  goods  were  there. 

nator  Sterling.  How  many  and  what  kind  of  goods  were  there? 
•.  Hatzel.  Why  we  had  cases  of  sardines,  cases  of  canned  meat, 
jls  of  sugar,  barrels  of  ham,  that  is  small  kegs  of  ham,  and  of 
a. 
nator  Nelson.  Flour  t 
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Mr.  Hatzel.  Flour.    I  think  we  had  60  of  these  200-pound  bags  of 
flour.    Of  course  all  this  was  in  the  name  of  Col.  Thompson*  who 
commanded  previous  to  Col.  Robins. 
Senator  Nelson.  He  had  left  before  that? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  He  had  left. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  that  practically  the  supreme  command  was  in 
the  hands  of  Col.  Robins? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Practically  so.  Well,  when  Dr.  Simons  had  seen 
these  supplies  he  went  to  Col.  Robins  and  asked  him  in  plain  every- 
day language  why  he  had  lied  to  him.  Robins  said  that  they  wen 
not  there.  Dr.  Simons  replied,  "  I  have  just  seen  them."  He  said, 
"  Well,  1  did  not  know  about  them."  So  Dr.  Simons  asked  for  asm 
supplies  there  in  the  warehouse  saying,  "  Now  I  want  supplies.  Gu 
I  have  them  or  not,  not  only  myself,  but  here  is  a  list  ox  the  Ameri- 
can colony  in  Petrograd.  These  people  are  all  asking  for  food." 
He  mentioned  one  in  particular,  Bodrie.  Bodrie  is  in  jail  now  for 
trying  to  get  condensed  milk  into  Russia.  That  was  against  the  Bol- 
shevik plans.  He  was  married  and  had  a  small  child  and  that  child 
had  to  nave  something  to  eat,  but  he  could  not  get  it  and  Dr.  Simons 
says,  "  Now  that  man  needs  it.  Can  he  have  it?  "  He  was  told  em- 
phatically, "  No." 

Senator  Nelson.  By  whom  was  he  told  "  No  "  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  According  to  Dr.  Simons  it  was  Col.  Robins. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  did  Mr.  Simons  get  any  of  those  supplies! 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Not  at  that  time.  Then  Col.  Robins  I  believe  left  for 
Vologda  and  the  supplies  that  were  remaining  were  turned  over  to 
the  National  City  Bank,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Stephens.  Then  Dr. 
Simons  applied  to  him.  He  said,  "  Simons,  I  know  no  more  about 
these  provisions  than  you  do.  I  do  not  know  who  is  to  get  them  yet, 
T  have  telegraphed  Robins  to  let  me  know,  and  I  have  not  heard." 
Dr.  Simons  said,  "  All  right.  I  will  wait  until  you  get  an  answer.r 
However,  no  answer  was  received.  Four  or  five  days  after  that  CoL 
Robins  came  back.  But  the  next  day  he  left  again  and  left  Maj. 
"Ward well  in  charge.  Maj.  Wardwell  afterwards  distributed  all  the 
supplies  in  certain  proportions  to  people  of  the  American  colony. 

Senator  Nelson.  After  Robins  had  left? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  After  Robins  had  left. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  he  leave  for  good? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  For  good. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  not  come  back  after  that? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  That  was  before  May  1. 

Senator  Nelson.  Which  way  did  he  go? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  I  believe  he  went  toward  Moscow. 

Senator  Nelson.  After  he  had  gone,  then  the  goods  were  all  dis- 
tributed by  Maj.  Wardwell,  you  say? 
.  Mr.  Hatzel.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Among  the  Americans? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Yes.  We  also  had  an  Englishman  in  the  office  by  the 
name  of  Henley.  This  Englishman  and  quite  a  few  other  English- 
men have  been  seen  by  Americans  in  Petrograd  when  they  had  visited 
their  houses  to  always  have  a  certain  large  amount  of  American  $*f 
Cross  supplies.  So  there  were  Englishmen  who  were  getting  supptii 
but  here  were  American  citizens  who  could  not  get  them. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Did  you  have  any  orders  from  Col.  Robins  about 
what  you  should  do  with  the  goods  tnere? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  No,  sir.  I  was  in  charge  of  the  warehouse  and  I  was 
to  store  up  the  cars  when  they  left  and  I  was  to  get  milk  out.  That 
was  as  far  as  the  position  carried  me.  I  will  admit  Capt.  Magneson 
had  delivered  some  supplies  to  me,  which  I  distributed  among  a  few 
American  friends  of  mine.  But  I  understood,  and  I  doubt  if  there 
was  any  person  receiving  any  supplies  outside  the  Red  Cross.  And  it 
is  certain  that  Mr.  Henley  in  the  office  said  that  Col.  Robins  had  left 
and  had  turned  the  distribution  over  to  Maj.  Ward  well. 

Senator  Sterling.  You  say  American  friends  of  yours  resident  in 
Petrograd  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  In  business  there? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  know  in  what  capacity,  as  I 
never  questioned  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  account  tor  Col.  Robins  failing  to  dis- 
tribute the  supplies  among  the  Americans  or  concealing  that  he  had 
them  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  I  do  not  know. 

•Senator  Nelson.  Did  he  ever  give  any  explanation? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  When  a  man  sees  provisions  with  his  own  eyes  and 
then  is  told  to  his  face  that  fhey  were  not  there,  there  must  be  some 
reason  for  doing  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Maybe  the  Bolsheviki  needed  them. 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Probably  so. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  know  of  his  visits  to  Lenine  and 
Trotsky  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  I  knew  every  time  I  asked  where  Col.  Robins  was 
I  was  told  that  he  was  with  Lenine  and  Trotsky  or  some  one  else.  I 
never  saw  him  in  the  hotel  once  from  December  to  May.  He  was 
talked  about  over  there  as  being  a  Bolshevik  sympathizer,  though  T 
myself  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  that  the  talk  among  the  American  colony? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Among  the  Russian  people. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  regarded  him  as  a  friend  of  the  Bolshevik 
Government? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  talk  Russian  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Not  excellently.  But  I  talk  Russian  enough  to  get 
ilong  in  conversation. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  understood  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  could  understand  what  they  said  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  impression  among  the  Russians  over 
iere  was  that  he  was  a  friend  of  the  Bolshevik  government? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Positively. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  evidence  did  you  see  in  Petrograd,  during  the 

me  you  were  there,  of  violence  or  terrorism  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Whv,  of  violence — there  was  a  party  who  was  an  ex- 

)liceman  who  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  was  not  killed,  but  was 

it  in  prison.    He  managed  to  escape  somehow  or  other  and  came 
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back.  This  gentleman  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  found  feet  inner- 
most in  an  asn  can  on  the  street,  without  any  word  whatever.  He  im 
shot  by  a  Red  Guard  from  the  window.  A  man  living  in  the  sum 
house  where  I  was  passed  the  scene  and  told  me  about  it  half  an  hov 
after  it  occurred. 

Also  in  the  night  time  many  were  executed  on  the  streets.  Yet 
would  be  walking  along  on  one  side  and  somebody  would  call  to 
you,  u  Who  are  you  ?  What  are  you  f "  If  you  said  Bolshevik,  or 
socialist,  he  might  be  just  the  opposite  to  what  you  said  and  shoot 
you.  That  occurred  in  a  great  many  cases.  In  fact  I  myself 
crawled  into  a  doorway  on  my  knees  three  times,  and  right  on  tkt 
Nevski  Prospect.    That  is  their  Broadway. 

Mr.  Humes.  Why? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Probably  party  hatred. 

Mr.  Humes.  Because  of  an  attack  made  upon  you! 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Not  an  attack.  But  the  question  was  thrown  at  m 
from  across  the  street.  You  know  there  are  no  neutral  people  to 
the  Bolsheviki.  You  are  an  enemy  to  the  government  if  you  an  Mt 
a  Bolshevik,  no  matter  who.  and  what  you  are. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  about  the  newspapers  over  there  f 

Mr.  Hatzel.  As  far  as  I  know  in  Petrograd  there  were  quite  t 
few  papers  suppressed  at  the  time  I  was  there,  but  afterwards  wot 
allowed  to  reopen  and  publish  their  newspapers. 

Mr.  Humes.  Under  what  control?  Under  the  original  control  «r 
under  the  control  of  the  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Humes.  Do  you  know  how  many  papers  were  suppressed  a 
Petrograd  while  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  There  were  three. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  you  in  any  other  part  of  Russia? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Outside  of  Finland,  no. 

Mr.  Humes.  I  believe  you  said  that  you  had  a  number  of  peasufr 
who  were  working  with  you,  employed  at  the  Red  Cross  storehouse'  I 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Yes.  1    ;/ 

Mr.  Humes.  From  your  talk  with  them  what  was  their  att\\»W 
Wore  they  Bolsheviki? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  No;  emphatically  no.  These  young  girls  haAtf^J. 
up  to  Petrograd  to  get  work  and  try  to  make  some  money  fc^~* 
earn  a  living  for  themselves.  Of  course  they  had  heard  p^tyl^i 
all  over  Russia  that  in  Petrograd  they  had  much  money  azr*^  ^ 
paying  large  wages.  We  paid  these  girls  10  rubles  a  da«"ff/*^f 
was  big  money  for  the  time.  They  came  to  Petrograd  thinkr  ^-^«ti 
roil  Id  get  something  to  eat,  not  knowing  the  circumstances.  —  l^ 
grad  at  that  time  was  practically  starving.  No  doubt  Dr.  - —  ^ 
mentioned  the  American  dying  in  Petrograd  of  starvation. 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  vou  ever  see  anyone  dying  of  starvations^  ^^ 

Mr.  Hatzel.  No  ;  but  this  gentleman  had  died.  An  old  ge^^?"6^ 
I  believe,  in  control  of  the  Danish  Telegraph  Co.  in  Russ~  7*Jf^ 
to  me  in  my  home — I  lived  on  the  same  street  that  he  did — tv^ndif 


nu>  for  supplies.     He  asked  the  Red  Cross  for  a  few  things    ^*/' 
refused.     Finally,  when  all  the  supplies  were  distributed  he    /*■ 
his  portion.     But  he  could  not  be  expected  to  live  on  that  & 
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an  old  man.    Of  course  under  the  present  conditions  he 

weakened  and  died.    That  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

hes.  What  about  the  cattle  and  horses  about  Petrograd? 

•zel.  Why,  these  drosky  drivers  had  a  union,  and  they  had 

lifferent  parts  of  the  country  where  they  could  get  their 

hay  and  oats,  and  they  complained  at  the  prices  of  things 

tree  quantity. 

ies.  You  left  there  in  June,  did  you  ? 

zel.  In  Mav,  1916,  and  left  Russia  in  June. 

ies.  Up  to  that  time  had  the  conditions  got  so  that  horses 

:  on  the  streets  ? 

zel.  Yes.     In  fact,  the  poor  people-' when  they  would  see 

i)  in  the  streets,  would  go  out  and  cut  them  up  for  meat. 

lone  right  in  sight  of  the  Red  Cross  warehouse,  and  seen 

tiagneson  and  myself.     They  were  left  there,  not  carted 

e  incinerating  plant  and  burned.    They  were  left  there. 

hes.  And  the  horse  flesh  was  used  by  the  people  for  food, 

zel.  Oh,  yes.    They  have  stores  right  there  where  they  sell 
.    Down  at  the  slaughterhouse  it  was  about  all  they  were 
t  was  the  only  kind  of  business  they  had,  slaughtering 
the  consumption  of  the  people. 
ies.  What  knowledge  have  you  as  to  the  character  of  the 

make  up  the  Red  Army.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not — 
1  any  Chinese  in  the  Red  Army?    . 

zel.  No,  I  never  saw  any  Chinese  in  the  Red  Army.  I 
etrograd  there  are  quite  a  few  of  them  in  the  Red  Army, 
the  Red  Army  is  an  army  of  workingmen  and  criminals, 
hem  workingmeivs  wages.  Thev  raised  the  workingman's 
50  rubles  a  week,  and  he  is  getting  the  same  salary  in  the 
They  were  paying  the  workers  so  much  that  the  factories 
t  down  and  the  workers  joined  the  Bolsheviki. 
ies.  During  the  time  you  were  in  contact  with  the  work- 

you  were  working  in  this  factory,  during  your  associa- 
hem,  and  after  you  went  to  work  for  the  Ked  Cross,  did 
nv  discussion  among  them  as  to  their  attitude  toward  the 

• 

zel.  All  were  against  them;  that  is,  all  of  the  shop  dele- 

le  in  contact  with  were  against  Bolshevism.    They  were  of 

arty  of  the  social  revolutionists. 

ies.  What  was  their  attitude?    Did  they  openly  oppose  the 

or  did  they  quietly  submit  ? 

zel.  It  was  practically  murder  and  death  to  yourself  if 

1  your  mouth  against  the  Bolsheviki.     There  is  no  such 

trial  there.    They  shoot  first  and  ask  questions  later.    If 

r>ur  mouth  against  the  Bolsheviki  and  tell  something  about 

re  liable  to  be* shot  or  arrested  right  away.    It  has  caused 

r  among  the  people  that  the  people  are  practically  sup- 

Tiey  can  not  sav  anything. 

ies.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  of  these  workmen 

ive  referred  to  as  being  opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki  joined 

irmy   for  the  purpose  of  a   livelihood? 

iku  I  know  of  two. 
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Mr.  Humes.  You  know  of  two  that  actually  joined  the  Red  Arn 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Both  of  them  had  fathers  or  brothers  killed  in 
war.    They  were  practically  alone  in  the  world  and  they  had  to 
something.    There  was  no  work  and  they  had  to  live,  so  they  joi 
the  Red  Army. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  factories  were  in  actual  operation  in  Petrog 
when  you  left  there? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  There  was  the  Russian  Baltic  Works. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  did  they  make? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  That  was  one  of  the  gun  factories,  I  believe,  i 
also  it  made  these  cruisers  for  the  navy.  The  Putiloff  worked  o 
about  half  the  time. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  did  that  factory  make? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Ammunition.    All  the  arsenals  were  closed. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  there  any  factories  other  than  the  muniti 
factories  and  the  ordnance  factories  that  were  in  operation ! 

Mr.  Hatzel.  No. 

Mr.  Humes.  Were  the  textile  mills  still  in  operation  when  you  li 
or  closed  up  ? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Coates's  mill  was  the  only  mill  that  was  running. 

Mr.  Humes.  That  is  a  textile  mill? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Yes ;  manufacturing  thread.  That  is  the  only  m 
that  was  running.  I  believe  later  on  .that  had  to  shut  down,  too,  I 
cause  the  workers  demanded  so  much  money  it  was  impossible 
operate. 

Mr.  Humes.  But  that  was  still  in  operation  when  you  left? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  do  you  know  about  the  looting  of  houses 
Petrograd  ?     You  told  us  of  the  disposition  that  was  made  of  fl 
loot.    What  do  you  know  about  the  looting  itself? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  like  to  state  a  fact  th 
was  seen  by  my  own  wife  and  myself.  Coming  home  from  a  ns 
one  night,  we  saw  a  young  woman  walking  over  the  bridge  and  i 
was  stopped  by  three  Eed  Guards,  and  her  coat — a  fur  coat— « 
shoes  and  hat  were  taken  away  from  her,  and  she  had  to  walk  tta 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  her  stocking  feet  to  her  home.  They  not  on 
went  to  the  homes  to  steal,  they  did  it  on  the  street.  As  one  Amfl 
can  said,  "  Thev  will  steal  the  shirt  off  vour  back  if  vou  are  d 
looking." 

Mr.  Humes.  Did  vou  ever  see  any  houses  looted? 

Mr.  Hatzel.  I  know  of  several  that  were  looted.  A  man  by  t 
name  of  Ellman  came  home  one  night  and  found  the  owner  oft 
apartment  crying.  He  asked,  "What  is  the  trouble?"  He  repfii 
"A  dozen  Bolsheviks  under  probably  an  ignorant  officer,  a  man* 
could  not  read  and  write,  came  in  here  and  stole  all  my  silvemui 
Mr.  Ellman  said,  "  Can  you  give  me  a  paper  showing  just  about  *l 
you  lost  and  the  value? "  Tt  came  to  something  like  1,300  rubles 
small  amount.  Right  next  door  to  it  was  the  place  where  the  S 
diers  and  Workers'  Deputies  were  siting,  and  he  took  this  paper  tb 
and  he  said,  "  Here  is  a  house  right  next  door  to  the  council,  I 
here  are  Red  Army  men  coming  around  and  stealing  silver.  H 
is  a  list  of  what  thev  took.    I  want  it  all  back."    Thev  said, a  Wei 
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m  I 

msible  for  what  the  Ked  Guards  do.  They  were  probably 
''  The  goods  were  never  recovered,  so  far  as  I  know. 
cmes.  The  owner  did  not  get  them  back  ? 
vtzel.  Never.  But  later  on  they  probably  were  sold  in  these 
on  shops.  One  gentleman  in  Petrograd  came  home  one 
d  his  place  had  been  robbed.  He  knew  what  was  in  the 
it.  Among  the  things  they  took  was  a  beautiful  pair  of 
isses.  About  two  weeks  later  he  got  back  those  opera  glasses 
of  these  Bolshevik  stores  for  about  three  times  as  much  as 
for  them  originally. 

C7HES.  How  were  those  stores  run,  by  the  government  itself? 
\tzel.  Under  the  Red  Guard  or  by  Bed  Guards  men  in  the 

umes.  You  do  not  know  the  disposition  of  the  funds — how 
e  handled? 

vtzel.  No,  I  do  not  know. 

u3ies.  Are  you  aware  of  an  organized  system  of  vice  that 
Wished  in  Petrograd.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  told  me 
me  else. 

\tzel.  An  organized  system  of  vice  ? 

[jmes.  In  connection  with  restaurants  that  were  opened  up. 
vtzel.  Yes,  coffee  houses,  where  they  sell  coffee  and  tea  and 
of  that.  These  coffee  houses  were  frequented  by  women  of 
derly  class. 

cmes.  Were  those  coffee  houses  private  enterprises  or  gov- 
institutions? 

atzel.  Private,  but  a  majority  of  them  were  closed  and 
p  again  and  believed  to  be  under  the  Bolshevik  government, 
for  a  fact,  could  not  say. 

r  Sterling.  Do  you  know  the  character  of  the  houses  after 
a  opened  up  ? 

atzel.  Bad.  They  practically  were  bad  before,  too,  but 
i  so  under  the  Bolshevik  regime. 

cmes.  But  you  of  your  own  knowledge  do  not  know  whether 
e  a  government  institution  or  simply  a  private  enterprise? 
atzel.  No. 

cmes.  I  misunderstood  the  statement  that  vou  made  before, 
not  care  to  go  into  it  if  you  do  not  know  that  it  is  under 
nction. 

At.  Hatzel,  can  you  tell  us  any  other  instance  of  Bolshevik 
3  you  saw  it  in  Kussia  than  you  have  related  ? 
vtzel.  No ;  only,  the  thing  is  that  the  Bolshevik  government 
f  building  up  is  always  destroying.  That  is  the  kind  of  con- 
use;  such  as  on  a  railroad  where  they  previously  had  oper- 
:ains  for  commuters  in  a  day  now  they  operate  only  five. 
cjmes.  Is  not  that  because  they  have  not  the  motive  power 
ransportation  ? 

vtzel.  They  have  the  motive  power. 
cjmes.  It  is  out  of  commission,  is  it  not? 
atzel.  No,  as  you  go  along  the  road  you  see  plenty  of  loco- 
standing  on  the  tracks  doing  nothing,  practically,  except 
wood  for  the  fun  of  it.    That  was  on  the  Nikolai  Railroad, 
ler  railroads  I  do  not  know. 
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SATURDAY,  MABCH  8,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  or  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

"he  subcommittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  226,  Senate 

ee  Building,  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman  presiding. 

* resent:    Senators    Overman     (chairman).    King,    Nelson,    and 

rling. 

enator  Overman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.     I  do  not 

ik  Ambassador  Francis  has  arrived,  has  he? 

Ir.  Humes.  I  have  not  seen  him.  Senator. 

enator  Overman.  I  do  not  think  he  has;  I  have  not  seen  him. 

rou  can  go  on  with  some  other  witness  until  he  gets  here,  do  so. 

Tr.  Humes.  Mr.  Sayler. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  OLIVER  M.  SAYLER. 

The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

It.  Humes.  Where  do  you  live? 

Tr.  Sayler.  My  home  is  Indianapolis. 

Tr.  Humes.  What  is  your  business? 

fr.  Sayler.  My  profession  is  that  of  a  newspaper  man.     For  six 

&ven  years  I  have  been  dramatic  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  News. 

Tr.  Humes.  Have  you  recently  been  in  Russia,  and  if  so,  during 

•t;  period  of  time  ? 

Tt.  Sayler.  I  left  for  Russia  on  the  27th  of  iSeptember,  1917,  from 

couver;  for  Siberia,  Russia.     I  arrived  in  Vladivostok  the  last 

fc  in  October.    I  crossed  Siberia  by  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad; 

ved  in  Moscow  during  the  Bolshevik  revolution ;  was  in  Moscow 

X  the  21st  of  February,  1918.    On  that  day  I  went  to  Petrograd, 

^ined  a  few  days,  found  the  embassy  packing  to  fly  for  safety 

vise  the  Germans  were  coming;  decided  that  the  place  would  be 

Resting  for  a  newspaper  man  and  compartively  safe  with  the 

'ilitv  of  one  who  simply  carries  what  he  has  in  his  hand,  and 

tied  to  stay,  and  did  stay  about  10  days  after  the  embassy  had 

a  to  Vologda.    I  happened  to  know  8  or  10  other  Americans 

stayed,  and  there  may  have  been  more. 
r*  the  6th  of  March  I  took  the  train  for  Vologda  to  confer  with 
t>assador  Francis,  spent  the  day  in  that  town,  and  returned  to 
<sow  in  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Soviet  congress,  which  met 
fctify  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk. 

stayed  in  Moscow  until  the  24th  of  March,  Sunday.    On  that 
I  started  homeward  by  way  of  Siberia.    For  three  or  four  days 
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we  were  en  route  to  Samara.    At  Samara  I  turned  south  into  \k 
central  part  of  Asia. 

I  got  off,  stayed  in  Samara  10  days,  waited  for  some  civilial 
means  of  travel  to  turn  up,  to  proceed  eastward,  and  finally  botnM 
an  international  sleeping  car,  under  orders  from  the  French  G* 
ernment,  in  which  several  places  had  been  reserved  for  America 
On  that  car,  hitched  to  train  after  train  and  to  engine  after  eogM 
for  a  space  of  three  or  four  weeks  I  traveled  eastward  through  & 
beria,  seeing  a  great  deal  of  the  country  because  of  the  n 
and  long  stops  at  the  large  stations  and  the  small  stations. 

One  day  I  spent  in  Irkutsk,  the  old  capital  of  Siberia,  and 
of  other  days  in  nearly  all  of  the  other  cities  and  towns  along 
way. 

When  we  reached  the  territory  east  of  Lake  Baikal  we  found 
Col.  Simoens  had  cut  the  main  line  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
As  you  know,  that  runs  through  Chinese  territory. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  Manchuria? 

Mr.  Sayler.  Yes;  Chinese  territory.    Manchuria,  literally;  but 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chinese  Republic. 

Since  the  war,  however,  with  the  aid  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
Austrian  prisoners,  a  new  strategic  line  of  railroad  has  been 
structed  in  Russian  territory  all  the  way  to  Vladivostok,  foil 
the  course  of  the  Amur  River,  about  50  miles  to  the  north 
We  took  this  railroad.    You  wTould  not  call  it  a  railroad.   A 
bit  later  when  I  go  into  the  details  of  the  demoralization  of 
thing  in  the  Russian  scene,  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  man 
that  railroad  and  its  conditions.    It  required  eight  days  instead 
one  to  get  around  to  the  point  whereby  we  could  go  down  into "" 
churia  and  out  either  through  Korea  or  China.    I  myself  chose 
and  left  Russian  soil  at  Harbin,  because  Harbin  was  on  the  rai 
and  under  Russian  jurisdiction,  although  in  Manchuria.    This 
on  the  1st  of  May,  1918. 

Mr.  Humes.  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  conditions  were  that 
found  when  you  reached  Moscow  ? 

Mr.  Sayler.  May  I  explain  in  just  a  few  words  the  co 
under  which  I  went  to  Russia  and  the  purpose  for  which  I  wenl 
Russia  ?    I  think  it  will  make  plainer  exactly  what  my  testimony 
worth,  and  possibly  will  avoid  questions  at  a  later  point,  when  I 
trying  to  develop  some  other  issue. 

Senator  Overman.  We  have  not  much  time.     We  want  to 
exactly  what  you  saw,  and  the  conditions  over  there. 

Mr.  Sayler.  Very  good.-    Let  me  make  just  this  one  stati 
that  I  went  independently  of  any  organization,  any  corporation 
any  individual.    I  went  to  Russia  because  I  was  interested  in  ~ 
and  wanted  to  see  what  was  going  on.    Therefore  I  took  lent 
absence,  although  maintaining  my  connection  with  my  new 

Senator  Nelson.  You  did  not  go,  then,  as  the  real  represeni 
of  that  newspaper? 

Mr.  Sayler.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  went  on  your  own  hook? 

Mr.  Sayler.  I  went  on  my  own  hook  to  see  what  was  going  * 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  name  of  your  newspaper? 

Mr.  Sayler.  The  Indianapolis  News. 
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»r  Overman.  Just  go  on  and  state  the  conditions.  That  is 
want  to  know. 

l  mes.  Proceed  and  state  in  your  own  way  the  conditions  as 
them  and  the  things  that  you  saw  at  the  different  points  in 

vyler,  I  want  to  insist  in  advance,  Senators,  that  I  am  no 
k.  I  am  dead  against  everything  they  are  doing  and  the 
'  are  doing  it. 

r  Nelson.  You  need  not  mind  that    We  will  judge  of  that 
you  say.    We  will  judge  whether  you  are  a  Bolshevik  by 
i  tell  us. 

irLER.  Very  good.    I  do  feel,  however,  that  the  truth  should 
bout  Russia. 
»r  Nelson.  We  will  determine  that.    You  tell  us  what  you 

\yler.  I  should  like  to  paint  a  picture  with  two  sides,  for 

lemen. 

►r  Nelson.  No;  I  object  to  that.    Let  this  witness  give  us 

hat  he  knows. 

»r  Overman.  Tell  us  what  you  saw. 

iyler.  I  want  to  include  those  facts  in  these  two  categories. 

r  Overman.  We  are  not  taking  pictures.    We  want  facts. 

r  Nelson.  This  is  not  a  movie  snow. 

ayler.  I  understand  that,  gentlemen.    I  simply  want  to 

ese  facts  under  two  heads;  that  is  all,  if  I  may  state  it  in 

•  * 

r  Overman.  Ambassador  Francis  wants  to  be  heard  now. 

lyler.  I  am  perfectly  willing. 

r  Overman.  So  please  stand  aside. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  DAVID  E.  FRANCIS. 

vitness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

r  Overman.  I  understand  you  want  to  be  heard  now,  /30 
can  get  away  ? 

mncis.  Yes.    Shall  I  go  ahead  and  make  my  statement? 
>r  Overman.  Yes.    You  are  the  Ambassador  from  this  coun- 
lssia? 

{an cis.  Yes;  I  am  the  ambassador  from  this  country  to  Rus- 
have  been  since  March,  1916.  My  commission  bears  date 
1916.  I  was  not  an  applicant  for  the  ambassadorship,  and 
ntly  wa&.greatlv  surprised  when  I  was  tendered  it.  I  came 
ington  and,  after  conference  with  the  State  Department, 
:hat  they  wished  me  to  go  to  Russia  in  order  to  negotiate 
jrcial  treaty,  our  previous  commercial  treaty  having  been 
or  abrogated,  or,  as  they  call  it  over  there,  denounced,  by 
:,  to  take  effect  the  31st  of  December,  1912. 
)ted  the  tender  of  the  ambassadorship  and  arrived  in  Petro- 
the  28th  of  April, 
r  Overman.  1916  ? 

*ancis.  1916.  The  man  who  had  been  acting  as  charge,  Mr. 
k  Morris  Dearing,  immediately  presented  me  to  the  minister 
;n  affairs,  Mr.  Sazonoff.    I  told  Mr.  Sazonoff  that  I  wished 
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to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty,  and  had  come  for  that  purpoa. 
He  threw  up  his  hands  and  said,  "  No  more  treaties  until  our  rdi- 
tions  with  our  allies  are  defined  and  determined."  I  remarked  that 
if  I  had  known  that  that  was  their  policy  I  would  not  have  come. 
He  said  he  regretted  it. 

About  a  week  after  that  I  was  presented  to  the  Emperor,  and  to 
the  Empress  immediately  after  I  was  presented  to  the  Emperor,  it 
the  Tsarskoe-Selo  Palace,  which  is  about  20  miles  out  of  Petrogni 
I  did  not  make  any  more  acquaintances  with  the  royal  family  tad 
never  met  any  of  the  royal  family  except  the  Emperor  and  Empress, 
except  the  Grand  Duke  Boris,  whom  I  met  at  an  entertainment  at  the 
house  of  an  American  lady. 

Three  or  four  weeks  after  that  the  papers  published  a  treat?  be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan,  which  had  been  negotiated  by  Sazonof 
and  Motono,  the  Japanese  ambassador  at  Petrograd,  who  was  the 
dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  T  saw  Sazonoff  immediately  after  tk 
publication  of  that  treaty  and  I  said,  "  T  thought  you  were  not  nego- 
tiating any  more  treaties/'  He  said,  "  Oh,  I  meant  command, 
treaties/'    T  said,  ki  You  did  not  sav  that  to  me/' 

About  three  weeks  after  that  time  I  went  to  the  foreign  ofai 
again — having  gone  frequently  in  the  meantime,  but  about  three  week 
after  that  I  went  to  the  foreign  office  again — to  bid  Sazonoff  good- f 
bye,  because  he  was  going  away  on  a  two  weeks1  leave  up  into  Fh-| 
land.    He  said  he  was  not  well. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  July,  our  calendar,  I  open^1! 
newspaper  and  saw  that  the  Emperor  had  accepted  SazonoflFs  wag- 
nation.  In  other  words,  that  was  just  the  imperial  way  of  remoritf 
him.  I  saw  his  resignation  in  the  paper.  Motono  was  afterwinW 
recalled  to  Japan  and  made  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He  to 
made  a  viscount;  but  there  was  no  joy,  no  demonstration  in  Petro-j 
grad  or  in  Russia  over  this  treaty. 

Germany  had  a  commercial  treaty  with  Russia  which  she  de-l 
manded  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  which  expired  Iff 
limitation  in  1916.  It  gave  Germany  great  advantages,  great  con-] 
mercial  advantages,  and  there  was  decided  opposition  to  its  renewl 
I  have  always  thought  that  renewing  that  treaty  was  one  of  the  ««■] 
that  induced  Germany  to  declare  war  against  Russia. 

I  found  that  Germany  already  had  such  a  foothold  in  Russia  tWj 
I  believe  if  the  war  had  been  postponed  five  years  it  would  havetaj 
impossible  to  dislodge  her.    German  spies  permeated  every  dc 
ment  of  the  Imperial  Government  and  did  not  relieve  the  nn 
officers  from  espionage.    The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  whom  I 
met,  after  he  left  office  said  that  the  German  spies  were  so  thick  I 
his  headquarters  that  he  had  to  take  extraordinary  precautions 
prevent  his  orders  from  being  communicated  to  the  Germans. 

Senator  Overman.  It  has  been  stated  that  all  the  Russian 
all  the  great  industries  in  Russia,  were  superintended  by  Genna» 

Mr.   Francis.  The  Germans   controlled   two  or   three  banks 
Petrograd.    The  Deutsche  Bank  owned  a  majority  of  the  stock 
the  Russian  Bank  of  Foreign  Trade,  and  a  majority  of  the  stock* 
the  International  Bank  was  reported  to  be  owned  by  them.  I 
told  that  by  people  who  I  thought  knew.    The  Germans  contro 
all  the  commercial  industries  in  Russia,  and  were  not  dispossessed' 
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that  control  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  war,  as  you  know, 
had  been  progressing  over  18  months  when  I  arrived  there,  having 
begun  the  1st  of  August,  1914. 

t7nder  the  Empire,  and  until  we  severed  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany,  I,  as  American  ambassador,  represented  German  interests 
in  Russia,  and  I  also  represented  Austrian  interests,  and  as  such  repre- 
sentative I  had  supervisory  care  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  war 
prisoners  in  prison  camps  throughout  Russia.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment fed  those  men  and  clothed  them  and  housed  them:  but  there 
were  great  complaints,  and  I  sent  inspectors  around  to  those  prison 
cramps  and  had  reports  made  to  me.  Of  those  million  and  a  half  of 
nrisoners  there  were  at  no  time  over  250,000  of  them  Germans.  The 
remainder^  a  million  and  a  quarter,  were  Austrians. 

I  had  direct  charge  of  350.000  aliens  who  were  interned.  By  %i  in- 
terned "  I  mean  that  thev  were  sent  from  their  homes  and  confined  to 

a 

provinces  and  told  to  make  their  living  the  best  wav  thev  could.  Of 
those  350,000,  300,000  were  Germans  and  not  over  ' 50,000  were 
Austrians. 

The  Germans  had  control  of  the  sugar  interests.  They  had  control 
of  the  electric  power  plants  at  Moscow  and  at  Petrograd  and  at  Baku. 
They  had  absolute  control  of  all  the  glass  manufacturing  throughout 
Russia,  and  most  of  the  sales  of  manufactured  products  that  America 
made  to  Russia  had  been  made  through  Germany.  American  agents 
bad  located  themselves  in  Berlin  and  in  German  towns:  and,  as 
I  say.  if  this  war  had  been  postponed  five  years  T  think  Germany 
would  have  had  such  a  foothold  in  Russia  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  dislodge  her.  I  found  that  state  of  affairsexisting  when 
I  arrived  there.  I  not  onlv  found  that  state  of  affairs  existing,  but  T 
found  suspicion  existing  as  to  the  loyalty  of  the  empress.  I  found  a 
very  deplorable  state  of  affairs.  Consequently,  I  was  delighted,  or  T 
might  say,  pleased,  when  the  first  revolution  took  place.  It  was  on 
our  12th  of  March.  There  had  been  some  desultory  filing  before,  but 
on  the  12th  of  March  a  regiment,  whose4  barracks  were  within  two 
blocks  of  the  American  Embassy,  mutinied  and  killed  their  colonel. 
The  second  division  of  the  American  Embassy,  or  the  relief  division, 
was  quartered  in  the  Austrian  Embassy,  and  the  man  in  charge  of  that 
division  was  the  same  man  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Russian  bureau  in 
the  State  Department,  Mr.  Basil  Miles.  He  phoned  me  that  they 
had  overrun  the  embassy;  that  some  officers  who  were  in  the  adjoin- 
ing building,  which  was  used  for"  an  arsenal,  I  think,  had  come  into 
the  building,  and  he  said  that  he  wanted  a  guard  there.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution.  I  phoned  to  the  foreign  office  to  send  a 
guard  down  to  the  Austrian  Embassy  to  protect  the  second  division 
of  the  American  Embassy,  and  the  reply  was  that  it  would  be  sent 
immediately,  but  it  never  was  sent.  There  was  desultory  firing 
through  the  streets.  There  was  a  barricade  put  up  at  Serguisky  and 
Litainy,  and  regiments  that  were  called  upon  to  suppress  these  revo- 
lutionists immediately  took  the  side  of  the  revolutionaries.  That 
was  Monday,  the  12tti  of  March.  The  regiments  came  in  from  the 
front,  but  they  were  met  by  regiments  of  the  revolutionary  party  at 
the  station,  and  turned  revolutionists.  I  was  very  much  pleased  with 
:hat.  I  was  tired  of  the  empire,  and  I  thought  the  Russian  people 
were  tired  of  it. 
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On  Thursday,  the  15th  of  March,  the  Emperor  abdicated,  and  tk 
JDuma,  which  the  Emperor  had  attempted  to  prorogue,  remained  in  kt 
building,  and  appointed  a  committee  that  named  a  provisional  «r- 
ermnentofBevenorninemen.  The  provisional  gove£ment  was  im- 
posed of  Prince  Lvoff,  there  was  Prof.  Miliukov,  who  was  the  mi* 
ister  of  foreign  affairs,  Gutchkov,  who  was  minister  of  war,  Tew*. 
chenko,  who  was  minister  of  finance,  and  Kerensky,  minister  of  j» 
tice.   I  do  not  recall  at  the  moment  the  names  of  the  other  miniatm 

Senator  Sterling.  Rodzianko  was  onef 

Mr.  Fsancis.  No ;  he  was  not.    He  was  chairman  of  the  committee 

that  appointed  the  ministers.    I  heard  of  the  Emperor's  abdicatka 

:  soon  after  it  occurred,  namely,  on  the  15th  of  March,  which  mi 

Thursday.   I  called  on  Rodzianko  on  the  following  Sunday,  and  ate 

talking  with  him  some  minutes,  or  half  an  hour,  he  referred  me  to 

Miliukov.    I  went  out  to  ascertain  the  principles  of  that  governing 

and  its  prospective  stability.   Rodzianko  tola  me  it  had  come  to  staj. 

I  saw  miliukov,  and  Miliukov  said  it  had  come  to  stay.    I  thereupon 

returned  to  my  embassy.    This  was  on  the  18th  of  March.    I  sent  n 

*cipher  a  200- word  cable  to  the  Government  here  recommending  tim 

I  be  permitted  to  recognize  the  provisional  government,  because  it 

was  founded  on  correct  principles,  it  was  just  such  a  government  ts 

-  ours  was,  and  it  only  was  appointed  to  administer  affairs  during  tk 

period  that  might  elapse  between  its  installation  and  a  meeting  of 

the  constituent  assembly  to  be  elected  by  the  entire  people.    I  forth* 

recommended  to  my  Government  that  I  thought  it  would  be  politic 

for  me  to  be  the  first  to  recognize  the  provisional  government. 

We  bad  not  entered  into  tne  war  then,  you  know.  We  had  several 
•  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany,  but  not  with  Austria.  This  cable 
was  received  by  the  State  Department  on  the  20th  of  March.  I  re- 
ceived a  reply  on  the  22d  of  March  saying  that  I  could  recognize  the 
government.  I  immediately  assembled  my  staff,  including  those  who 
were  entitled  to  wear  uni&rms — and  those  were  onlythe  military 
and  naval  attaches  and  their  staffs — and  I  went  up  to  the  Marensky 
palace,  where  the  ministry  was  assembled,  at  4  o'clock  that  after- 
noon. I  recognized  it  with  all  the  formality  that  I  could  command, 
and  received  a  reply  through  Miliukov,  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
which  reply  indicated  appreciation. 

I  knew  Miliukov  personally  and  I  knew  Rodzianko  personally,  and 
I  was  introduced  there  to  Kerensky  and  the  other  ministers.  Thit 
was  the  22d  of  March.  It  was  only  15  days  after  that  that  we  entered 
the  war,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1917,  whereupon  I  received  cables  from 
the  State  Department  to  cease  to  represent  Austrian  interests.  I  bid 
received  instructions  from  the  State  Department  to  cease  to  represent 
German  interests  when  we  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Ger- 
many, which  I  think  was  on  the  4th  of  February,  1917.  I  immediately 
established  close  official  and  personal  relations  with  the  provisional 
government  and  maintained  them  during  the  following  eight  months, 
but  I  did  not  establish  any  relations  whatever  with  the  Bolshevik 
government,  which  came  into  power  on  the  7th  of  November,'  191I» 
In  fact,  I  recommended  against  it  during  the  whole  time.  I  contira? 
to  remain  in  Petregrad  from  the  7th  of  November  until  the  27th  4 
the  following  February,  1918.  I  had  no  direct  relations  whataH 
with  the  Bolshevik  or  soviet  government  during  that  time,  wd^ 
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I  said,  recommended  to  my  Government  to  await  the  assembling  or 
convening  of  the  constituent  assembly,  which  was  fixed  for  the  27th 
of  November.  It  had  been  fixed,  I  think,  by  the  provisional  govern- 
ment. 

Senator  Nelson.  Of  Kerensky? 

Mr.  Francis.  Of  Kerensky.  It  was  postponed  until  some  day  in 
December.  When  the  date  rolled  around  the  Bolsheviki  were  in 
power  and  the  ministry  all  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Peter  and 
J?aul  except  Kerensky,  who  had  escaped  from  Petrograd  in  the 
meantime.  Kerensky  had  become  the  president  of  the  council  of  min- 
isters. He  first  differed  with  Miliukov  and  put  Miliukov  out  of  the 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  whereupon  Terestchenko  was  made  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs. 

The  first  act  of  demoralization  under  the  provisional  government 
was  the  issuing  of  the  General  Army  Order  No.  1.  Gmtchkov  as 
minister  of  war  was  held  responsible  for  that  order,  but  he  maintains 
up  to  this  time  that  it  was  issued  without  his  knowledge.  It  was  is- 
sued by  the  soviet.  That  order  demoted  all  of  the  officers  to  the  rank 
of  soldiers  and  permitted  the  soldiers  to  elect  their  officers  by  a  vote. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  that  of  the  Kerensky  government  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  That  was  of  the  Kerensky  government;  and  it  was 
issued  under  Gutchkov.  Some  days  after,  Miliukov  resigned.  Mil- 
iukov was  forced  out  of  the  cabinet  because  Kerensky  differed  with 
him.  Kerensky  had  become  very  popular.  He  is  a  great  orator.  He 
had  rescued  a  man  from  a  mob,  and  said  that  as  long  as  he  was  min- 
ister of  justice  no  man  should  be  punished  without  a  fair  trial.  That 
made  him  exceedingly  popular,  and  deservedly  so,  because  such  a 
state  of  affairs  had  not  prevailed  in  Russia  for  100  years  or  for  cen- 
turies. 

I  found  when  I  went  there  that  the  revolutionists  who  were  nomi- 
nally opposed  to  the  government  wore  in  the  pay  of  the  Imperial 
Government  as  spies,  a  number  of  them.  They  were  playing  a  two- 
faced  game.  Miliukov  and  Kerensky  differed,  and  Miliukov  re- 
signed. 

I  went  to  Miliukov  when  the  demonstrations  began  against  him, 
and  I  said,  "  These  demonstrations  should  not  be  permitted."  He 
*aid  his  friends  had  waited  upon  him  and  had  suggested  a  counter 
demonstration.  I  said,  "  Did  you  permit  it?  You  should  have  done 
so."  He  said.  "No;  I  did  not  permit  it;  I  did  not  sanction  it."  He 
said  further,  "  I  am  to  speak  at  Marensky  Palace  to-night,"  and  not- 
withstanding that  he  withheld  his  consent  from  a  demonstration  of  his 
friends,  his  friends  were  in  a  majority  there.  He  went  back  to  the 
foreign  office  at  12  or  1  o'clock  at  night,  and  he  had  an  ovation  there 
find  made  a  speech  there.  So  I  concluded  that  Miliukov  was  very 
well  established  in  his  office — was  secure. 

Senator  Sterling.  Could  you  say  just  what  were  the  points  of 
difference  between  Miliukov  and  Kerensky  in  matters  of  policy? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes.  I  did  not  dwell  upon  that  because  I  did  not 
want  to  take  the  time  of  the  committee.  Miliukov  was  the  leader  of 
the  cadets.  We  would  have  called  them  conservative  Democrats. 
Kerensky  was  a  leading  socialist.  Miliukov  made  public  a  secret 
treaty  that  Russia  had  made  with  France  and  Italy  and  England 
whereby  those  three  countries  had  agreed  to  turn  over  Constantinople 
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and  the  Dardanelles  to  Russia,  for  which  she  had  been  fighting  in 
centuries.  Miliukov  announced  that  such  a  treaty  was  in  exisUmy. 
Kerensky  immediately  took  issue  with  that  and  said  that  Russia  did 
not  want  to  observe  such  treaties  as  that;  that  the  Dardanelles  should 
be  free  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  and  Miliukov  took  the  oppo- 
site stand.  You  know,  they  had  differed  very  radically.  They  had 
both  been  leading  members  of  the  Duma,  and  they  had  differed  very 
radically.  Miliukov  resigned.  Terestchenko  was  made  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  some  other  man,  whose  name  I  do  not  recall,  mi 
made  minister  of  finance.  I  heard  about  two  weeks  after  that— I 
think  it  was  two  weeks — that  Gutchkov  had  resigned  also.  I  looked 
for  him  all  day.  I  sent  for  him,  telephoned  for  him,  but  could  not 
find  him.  My  object  in  seeking  an  interview  was  to  tell  him  that  it 
was  cowardly  to  resign;  that  he  could  not  afford  to  desert  his  col- 
leagues in  the  hour  when  they  needed  him.  I  saw  from  the  papas  v 
the  next  morning,  being  unable  to  find  Gutchkov,  that  he  had  re- 
signed; that  his  resignation  had  been  accepted;  and  that  Keraukj 
had  been  appointed  minister  of  war. 

Now,  Kerensky  was  a  lawyer.  He  did  not  know  anything  about 
the  department  that  he  was  called  upon  to  preside  over.  One  of  the 
first  orders  that  he  issued  was  a  decree  abolishing  the  death  penalty 
in  the  army.  That  completed  the  demoralization  of  the  army.  Not- 
withstanding that,  an  uprising  of  the  Bolsheviki  on  the  3d  and  4th 
of  July,  which  was  our  16th  and  17th  of  July,  was  suppressed.  I 
saw  some  of  the  demonstration.  The  American  Embassy  was  located 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  there  were  barracks  all  around  then 
There  is  where  Kerensky  made  his  mistake.  He  did  not  imprisoa 
Lenine  and  Trotsky  and  try  them  for  treason,  as  he  should  have 
done.  That  was  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  July — the  night  of  the  4th 
or  the  night  of  the.  3d,  I  forget  which. 

Lenine  is  the  brains  of  this 'whole  movement.  He  has  a  great 
intellect.    He  is  a  fanatic  and  I  think  has  sincere  convictions. 

I  could  not  say  the  same  about  Trotsky.  I  think  Trotsky  is  an 
adventurer.  He  has  great  ability.  He  has  more  executive  "ability 
than  Lenine,  but  when  they  have  differed,  Lenine  has  always  been 
able  to  dominate  Trotskv. 

They  kept  in  hiding  until  the  7th  of  November.  An  outbreak 
had  been  prophesied  tor  the  2d  of  November,  but  it  did  not  take 
place.  I  was  at  the  foreign  office  on  the  7th  of  November,  and 
when  I  left  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  I  said,  "  Whose  soldiers 
are  those  out  there?  "  He  replied,  "  They  are  our  soldiers.  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  we  had  an  outbreak  to-night."  I  said,  "  Can  you 
suppress  it?  "  He  said,  ki  I  think  so."  I  said,  'fc  I  hope  it  will  occur, 
if  you  can  suppress  it." 

Senator  Sterling.  Who  then  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs? 

Mr.   Francis.  Terestchenko   was  minister  of  foreign   affairs.    I 

id,  "  I  hope  it  will  take  place,  if  you  can  suppress  it."  He  said, 
ik  I  hope  it  will  take  place,  whether  we  can  suppress  it  or  not,  be- 
cause I  am  tired  of  this  uncertainty."  This  provisional  government 
had  been  threatened  all  the  time. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  Bolshevik  revolution  aai 
the  provisional  government  as  there  was  between  the  proviafcail 
government  and  the  Imperial  Government.    The  provisional  — 


sa 
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ernment  administered  affairs  from  the  12th  of  March,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution,  or  the  15th  of  March,  when  the  ministers 
were  appointed,  until  the  night  of  the  7th  of  November,  when  they 
were  captured  in  the  Winter  Palace  and  all  imprisoned  in  Peter 
and  Paul  fortress.  The  Korniloff  affair  had  taken  place  in  the 
meantime,  but  you  are  not  interested  in  that  here. 

Senator  Kino.  Would  you  say,  generally  speaking,  that  the  Keren- 
sky  government  attempted  to  prosecute  the  war  as  vigorously  as  it 
could  under  the  circumstances,  and  to  l>e  true  to  the  allies? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  so,  because  vou  know  the  order's  that  I  have 
mentioned.  No.  1  and  Kerensky's  order  abolishing  the  death  pen- 
alty, had  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  army.  I  remember  that  on 
one  occasion  the  ambassadors  from  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy  went  to  see  Kerensky,  and  they  said  that  he  was  not  prosecut- 
ing the  war  with  sufficient  vigor.  He  called  upon  me  later  to  show 
his  approval  of  my  not  joining  with  them  in  suggesting  to  him 
that  he  should  put  more  vim  into  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  be- 
cause he  said  they  knew  he  was  doing  all  in  his  power  up  to  that 
time.  I  have  forgotten  whether  that  was  before  or  after  lie  had 
been  down  to  address  the  troops,  and  ordered  an  advance,  and  in- 
spired an  advance.  That  was  attended  with  more  or  less  success  too, 
but  these  Bolsheviks  were  alwavs  trying  to  undermine  the  Kerenskv 
government.  Thev  were  assisted  bv  the  monarchists — bv  the  Black 
Hundred — the  Bolsheviks  were. 

Senator  Xklhon.  And  the  Black  Hundred  was  who? 

Mr.  Francis.  The  Black  Hundred  was  an  organization  that  was 
for  the  protection  of  the  dynasty. 

Senator  Nelson.  Of  the  Czar? 

Mr.  Francis.  Of  the  Czar.  They  were  sympathizing  with  the 
Bolsheviks  l>ecause  they  thought  the  Bolsheviks  would  rule  tempo- 
rarilv,  if  at  all,  and  then  it  would  be  followed  bv  a  monarchv.  Thev 
were  never  in  favor  of  the  provisional  government,  all  the  members 
of  which  were  patriots  and  able  men.  You  must  remember  that 
Russia,  in  addition  to  occupying  one-seventh  of  the  dry  land  of  the 
earth,  has  180,000,000  people,  about  !>0  per  cent  of  whom  are  unedu- 
cated, and  the  other  10  per  cent  of  whom  are  overeducated.  There 
is  just  that  wide  difference  between  them.  There  is  a  middle  class, 
called  the  intelligentsia,  and  the  Bolsheviks  have  been  attempting  to 
wipe  out  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  intelligentsia. 

Senator  King.  If  \ou  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Ambassador,  generally 
speaking,  then,  you  would  say  that  the  Kerensky  government  stood 
for  law  and  order  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  democratic  form  of 
[rovernment  something  like  our  own  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Exactlv. 

Senator  King.  And  that  it  was  manned  by  patriots  who  earnestly 
-sought  the  freedom  of  the  people  and  the  establishment  of  law  and 
order  and  a  stable  democratic  form  of  government :  and  that  that 
government,  so  long  as  it  was  in  power,  attempted  to  do  all  that  it 
could  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the 
allies  in  fighting  the  central  powers? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Kino.  That  while  thev  were  engaged  in  that  laudable  and 
proper  effort  the  Bolsheviks,  lecf  by  Lenine  and  Trotsky  and  others, 
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were  attempting  to  undermine  them,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
.  getting  control  and  establishing  a  proletariat  dictatorship  and  ao- 
ondarfly  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  the  cause  of  the  allies  and  gat- 
ting  Russia  out  of  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Exactly.  I  wish  to  say  here  that  I  think  that  Leniie 
was  a  German  agent  from  the  beginning.    They  would  never  fcm 

Permitted  him  to  come  through  Germany  if  they  had  not  thought  or 
nown  they  could  use  him.  He  disbursed  money  very  liberallj. 
Lenine,  however,  was  not  so  opposed  to  Germany  as  he  was  in  fawr 
of  promoting  a  world-wide  social  revolution.  I  wired  the  depart- 
ment that  I  thought  that  was  his  object  in  the  beginning.  He  wonli 
have  taken  British  money,  American  money,  and  French  money  ui 
used  it  to  promote  this  objective  of  his.  He  told  a  man  who  uU 
what  he  was  doing  in  Russia  that  he  was  trying  an  experiment  ia 
government  on  the  Russian  people.  He  is  a  sincere  man,  with  smcen 
convictions,  I  think.  I  do  not  think  he  is  right  by  a  good  deal,  be- 
cause later,  when  his  power  was  tottering  and  could  not  be  maintained 
in  any  other  way,  he  encouraged  or  permitted  the  reign  of  tenor  thtf 
is  now  prevailing  in  Russia. 

Coming  now  to  the  Brest-Litovsk  peace,  in  the  first  neffotiaftkai 
Russia  was  represented  by  Trotsky.  I  think  they  took  place  suae 
time  in  January  or  February. 

Senator  Nelson.  February,  I  think. 

Mr.  Francis.  February,  1918. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Francis.  Trotsky  gained  a  great  deal  of  credit.  He  had  tie 
world  for  an  audience,  and  he  was  very  able.  When  Gen.  Hof* 
man  notified  him  and  his  colleagues  that  he  would  not  prolong  those 
negotiations  more  than  two  or  three  days  further  and  said,  **  1  ou  will 
have  to  say  definitely  whether  you  will  accept  these  terms  or  not," 
Trotsky  made  that  dramatic  stand  of  his,  in  which  he  said:  "We 
decline  to  sign  those  severe  peace  terms,  but  Russia  will  fight  no 
more." 

Well,  the  Germans  were  stunned  by  that.  Trotsky  returned  to 
Petrograd,  and  four  or  five  days  afterwards  the  Germans  announced 
that  they  were  marching  on  Petrograd  and  Moscow.  Trotsky  re- 
plied to  them  that  they  could  not  move  without  violating  the  terms 
of  the  armistice.  Their  reply  was,  continuing  to  move  their  armies, 
i;  You  have  already  terminated  the  armistice  by  refusing  to  sign  the 
peace  terms." 

The  German  Army  advanced  so  near  Petrograd  that  I  left  there. 
1  had  had  authority  from  my  government  for  four  weeks  to  leave 
Petrograd  whenever  my  judgment  so  dictated,  and  all  my  colleagues 
had.  I  had  become  clean  of  the  diplomatic  corps  there,  by  the 
departure  of  Sir  George  Buchanan  about  the  first  of  January,  191& 
We  were  meeting  in  the*  American  Embassy  every  day — not  all  (S 
the  allied  chiefs,  out  the  British  and  the  French  and  the  Italian  aid 
the  Japanese  ambassadors  and  myself  and  we  all  decided  to  leaf* 
Petrograd. 

I  said  to  them :  "  I  am  not  going  to  leave  Russia,"  "  Where  an 
you  going?"  I  said:  "I  am  going  to  Vologda."  "What  do  J* 
know  about  Vologda  ?  "  I  said :  "  Not  a  thing,  except  that  it  is  *fcf 
junction  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  and  the  Moscow- Archaap 
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Railway."  •*  Well,  if  it  is  unsafe  there,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 
I  said:*fciI  am  going  east  to  Viatka,  which  is  600  miles  east,  and  if 
it  is  unsafe  there  I  am  going  to  Perm,  and  if  it  is  unsafe  there  I  am 
going  to  Irkutsk,  and  if  it  is  unsafe  there  I  am  going  to  Chita,  and 
if  it  is  unsafe  there  I  am  going  to  Vladivostok,  where  I  know  I  will 
be  protected  by  an  American  man-of-war — the  Brooklyn — under 
Admiral  Knight " ;  and  I  appealed  to  them  to  go  with  me.  I  said : 
"  You  ought  hot  to  leave  Russia  now."  But  they  declined  to  go,  ex- 
cept the  Japanese  Embassy  and  the  Chinese  legation,  and  they  only 
stayed  at  Vologda  two  or  three  days.  That  was  on  their  way  home. 
The  other  missions  were  all  attempting  to  get  back  to  their  respec- 
tive governments.  The  British  and  the  French  and  the  Italians  and 
the  Belgians  and  the  Serbians  and  the  Portuguese  and  the  Greeks 
attempted  to  get  out  through  Finland,  and  they  got  into  the  midst 
of  that  civil  war  there,  and  they  lived  on  trains  for  six  weeks,  when 
they  joined  me  at  Vologda,  except  the  British  Embassy,  which  got 
through  the  lines,  and  it  came  to  Vologda  on  the  7th  of  July  follow- 
ing. It  was  sent  back  there.  The  Japanese  and  the  Chinese  went 
on  east  after  staying  at  Vologda  two  or  three  days,  and  I  remained  at 
Vologda  five  months,  notwithstanding  I  was  appealed  to  and  invited 
several  times  by  the  central  soviet  at  Moscow  to  make  my  head- 
quarters there.    They  said  that  they  would  give  us  all  villas. 

But  I  am  anticipating.  When  the  first  Brest-Li tovsk  peace  nego- 
tiations were  terminated,  and  the  German  army  began  to  move  on: 
Petrograd  and  Moscow,  the  soviet  government  said  they  wanted 
another  meeting  to  negotiate  peace  terms.  Trotsky  did  not  go  that 
time,  but  he  sent  Tchitcherin,  and  the  Germans  forced  upon  the 
Russians  even  severer  peace  terms  at  the  second  conference  at  Brest- 
Litovsk  than  they  had  at  the  first. 

Senator  Kino.  Of  course,  in  the  meantime  the  Russians,  under 
L«enine  and  Trotsky,  had  ceased  to  be  a  military  force  I 

Mr.  Francis.  Exactly. 

Senator  Kino.  They  had  withdrawn  from  any  military  opera- 
Lions,  and  betrayed  the  allies  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  Francis.  Exactlv:  thev  betraved  the  allies.  When  I  went 
there,  there  was  an  army  enlisted  of  12,000,000  men.  It  was  in- 
creased to  16,000,000  before  the  revolution,  and  there  was  a  call  for 
3,000,000  additional,  which  had  not  matured  when  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  took  place.  Of  those  16,000,000  men,  2,000,000  had  been 
captured,  and  2,000,000  had  been  killed  and  died  from  disease,  so  it 
reduced  the  army  to  about  12.000,000  men,  which  is  an  immense 
army.  No  army  was  ever  organized  that  approached  it  before.  We 
were  all  talking  about  demobilization  when  the  war  ended ;  but  this 
irmy  demobilized  itself.  It  melted  away  like  snow  before  a  summer 
sun.  When  the  second  Hrest-Litovsk  peace  was  signed,  these  sol- 
liers  left  their  regiments.  They  would  get  on  a  train,  and  the  train 
vould  start  before  they  would  ask  where  it  was  going.  They  sold 
heir  arms  for  a  pittance:  they  threw  their  arms  away,  some  of 
hem,  and  some  of  them  took  their  arms  home  with  them. 

Senator  Kino.  Was  that  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  of  Lenine  and 
Trotsky  to  destroy  the  army? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  it  was. 
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A*  late  as  June,  when  I  went  to  Petrograd  from  Vologda,  wha 
1  came  back  the  roofs  of  the  cars  were  filled  with  soldiers  and  tk 
trucks  under  the  cars  and  the  platforms  were  crowded  with  soldiei 
1  went  to  Moscow  in  May,  to  the  funeral  of  our  consul  general,  wha 
died  very  suddenly  down  there.  The  soviet  government  attempted 
to  communicate  with  me  there,  and  I  had  received  a  subordinate  who 
called  on  me,  but  I  had  no  official  relations  with  them. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  issued  a  proclamation  or  an  address  to  the 
Russian  people  on  the  17th  of  March,  which-  was  the  day  that  the 
Brest~Litovsk  peace  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  all-Busman  congm 
of  Soviets  at  Moscow.  I  appealed  to  the  Russian  people  to  Argama 
and  repel  the  invader  from  their  borders.  I  said  that  we  Amari- 
cans  and  my  Government  still  considered  the  Russian  people  oar 
allies;  that  we  were  not  going  to  observe  that  peace,  and  I  did  I 
think  any  of  the  other  allies  were.  I  had  that  put  in  the  Bum 
papers,  translated  into  Russian;  and  about  four  days  after  that 
Kuehlmann,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  at  that  time,  demanded 
of  the  soviet  government  that  I  be  sent  out  of  Russia.  They  said: 
"  He  is  not  only  violating  the  laws  of  neutrality,  but  he  has  issued 
an  address  to  the  Russian  people  that  is  a  virtual  call  to  an* 
The  soviet  government  said  nothing  to  me  about  it.  I  was  not  h 
communication  with  them  at  that  time,  but  they  replied  that  I  hid 
not  said  any  more  than  the  President  had  said  m  his  address  to  tie 
Russian  people  through  this  all-Russian  soviet  congress  at  Moscow. 
I  have  that  telegram  with  me  if  you  want  to  enter  it  on  your  records 

Senator  Overman.  We  should  like  to  have  it  put  in  the  recotd, 
because  there  has  been  some  dispute  about  it. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  will  give  it  to  you.  It  was  a  public  matter  ora 
there.  I  will  also  give  you  my  address  to  the  Russian  people.  I 
should  like  to  have  that  put  in  the  record. 

That  was  on  the  17th  of  March.  I  had  only  been  at  Vologda 
(hen  about  18  days.  I  arrived  at  Vologda  the  28th  of  February,  I 
think.  I  had  been  there  18  days  when  I  issued  this  address  to  thf 
Russian  people.  I  issued  another  address  on  the  4th  of  July,  IMS. 
I  had  had  interviews  before  that,  showing  the  progress  that  America 
was  making  toward  preparedness  and  trying  to  convince  the  Rus- 
sian people  that  the  war  would  end  in  defeat  for  Germany,  and 
consequently  they  should  not  tie  up  with  the  losing  cause:  but  on 
the  4th  of  July  I  issued  an  address  to  the  Russian  people  which  re- 
counted the  causes  for  the  war,  I  think.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  that 
I  suppose  it  is  in  the  department:  but  that  elicited  another  demand 
of  Germany  on  the  central  soviet  at  Moscow  for  my  deportation. 
The  central  soviet  did  not  say  anything  to  me  at  that  time  about 
it  nor  have  they  ever  mentioned  it  since. 

I  remained  at  Vologda. 

Senator  Sterling.  Ambassador  Francis,  did  they  reply  to  it  in 
any  way  through  the  newspapers  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  replied  to  the  first  demand  by  saying  that  I 
had  said  nothing  more  than  the  President  had  said,  and  by  askings 


question  of  the  German  Government,  which  was  why  they  had  ti 
lated  the  terms  of  the  treat v  in  advancing  into  the  Ukraine.    Gi 
many  never  observed  any  oi  the  terms  of  that  treaty  that  it  t 
her  interest  to  violate.    She  continued  to  advance,  and  there 
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some  secret  treaties  of  an  economic  character  between  Germany  and 
Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  Ambassador  Francis^  will  you  allow  me  to  inter- 
rupt you  a  minute?  You  called  attention  a  while  ago  to  the  fact 
that  under  the  Kerenskv  government  there  had  been  held  an  election 
for  a  constituent  assemolv. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  am  going  to  get  back  to  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  All  right.  I  want  to  know  what  became  of  that 
constituent  assembly. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  thank  you,  Senator,  for  reminding  me  of  that. 
The  convening  of  that  constituent  assembly  was  first  fixed  for  the 
27th  of  November,  but  it  was  postponed  to  some  day  in  December. 
The  day  before  it  was  to  meet  all  of  the  cadet  members  who  were  in 
Petrograd  were  arrested  as  counter-revolutionaries.  Some  of  them, 
anticipating  arrest,  had  not  come.  Miliukov  and  Rodzianko  and 
Kerensky  had  not  come  to  Petrograd  to  the  meeting  of  this  con- 
stituent assembly.  Consequently,  the  Bolshevik  government  said  that 
it  would  not  permit  that  constituent  assembly  to  convene  until 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  they  not  surround  the  building  in  which 
they  were  with  the  red  guards? 

Sir.  Francis.  Later  they  did  that.  They  postponed  the  meeting 
then  from  this  day  in  December  until  the  19th  of  January,  1918, 
and  said  that  they  would  not  permit  it  to  organize  if  there  were  not 
400  members  present.  There  were  400  members  present,  and  there 
was  a  great  demonstration  in  Petrograd  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  manifest  their  joy  on  the  assembling  of  a  constituent  assembly. 
The  Bolsheviki  were  in  the  minority  there;  notwithstanding  the 
cadets  had  not  come,  and  some  of  the  social  revolutionists  of  the 
right  had  not  attended,  there  were  423  members,  I  think,  there.  I 
can  give  you  the  exact  number  of  members  there.  They  had  an  election 
for  officers.  The  Bolsheviki  withdrew.  They  withdrew  to  the  extent 
of  140  members,  and  still  the  remainder  tried  to  organize.  They 
elected  Tchernoff  presiding  officer,  and  his  opponent  was  a  woman, 
Spirodonova,  who  was  a  left  social  revolutionist,  and,  when  last 
heard  from,  wTas  imprisoned  by  the  Bolsheviki. 

They  organized.  Tchernoff  made  a  speech,  and  there  were  several 
speeches  made.  They  passed  a  decree,  passed  several  decrees,  when 
a  drunken  sailor  went  in  and  said:  "I  am  tired  of  this  business. 
We  want  to  go  to  bed."  This  was  about  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. "  We  will  give  you  10  minutes  more."  I  do  not  say  they  said 
10  minutes,  but  a  few  minutes  more.  Well,  Bolshevik  soldiers  were 
around  the  corridors  and  in  the  aisles  of  the  convention. 

Senator  King.  Armed  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Armed.  So  they  adjourned  about  4  or  5  o'clock  in 
:Ke  morning  until  11  o'clock  the  next  day,  I  think.  It  was  a  fixed 
lour  the  next  day.  but  the  next  day  the  Bolshevik  government  took 
charge  of  this  duma  hall,  and  did  not  admit  any  of  the  members,  and 
consequently  broke  up  the  constituent  assembly. 

Senator  Nelson.  Right  there,  Mr.  Francis,  has  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
rnment.  since  that  time,  ever  attempted  to  have  a  constituent  as- 
embly  elected  or  meet? 

Mr.  Francis.  No,  sir.  They  have  never  since  that  time  had  a  con- 
tituent  assembly,  or  called  an  election  for  a  constituent  assembly. 
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The  soviet  is  the  name  of  a  form  of  government,  and  BolshevL 
the  name  of  a  party,  but  they  are  used  as  synonymous  terms  all 
side  of  Russia.  One  basic  principle  of  the  soviet  government  is 
they  do  not  allow  a  man  to  vote  or  a  woman  to  vote — they 
woman  suffrage  over  there,  you  know — who  employs  another  ni 
being. 

Senator  Kino.  They  have  not  permitted  any  voting  at  all  sine 
distatorship  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky,  have  they  ?  They  have  s 
imposed  themselves  and  their  government  upon  that  part  of  R 
where  they  have  exercised  military  power  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Well,  they  have  elected  Soviets,  you  know— 
Soviets. 

Senator  Kino.  I  was  speaking  of  the  general  government. 

Mr.  Francis.  Oh,  the  general  government?     No;  there  has 
no  election  whatever  since. 

Senator  Kino.  That  is  to  say,  Lenine  and  Trotsky,  and  those 
are  in  control  of  the  Bolshevik  government,  are  not  there  as  the  n 
of  a  general  election  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  No;  no.    They  are  there  as  usurpers. 

Senator  Kino.  By  force  and  terror? 

Mr.  Francis.  T  do  not  think  they  represent  more  than  10  per 
of  the  Russians. 

Senator  Overman.  Of  the  whole  180,000,000? 

Mr.  Francis.  Of  the  whole  180,000,000. 

Senator  Kino.  The  constituent  assembly  which  they  prevet 
from  meeting  was  a  truly  representative  body,  elected  by  the  peo| 

Mr.  Francis.  Exactly ;  as  representative  as  it  was  possible  to  h 
at  that  time. 

Senator  Kino.  But  elected,  of  course,  under  the  Kerenskv  gov* 
ment  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Well,  elected  under  regulations  framed  and  pron 
gated  by  the  Kerensky  government. 

Senator  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  they  were  elected  before  the  Bolshevik  re 
lution. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  yes:  you  are  clear  about  that.  They  « 
elected  before  that. 

Mr.  Francis.  They  were  elected  before  that :  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Before  the  Bolshevik  revolution ;  before  the 
of  November. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  thought  the  Kerenskv  government  postponed 
calling  of  the  constituent  assembly  too  long.     They  were  in  pd 
six  months,  or  at  least  five  months,  before  they  called  the  electi 
Kerenskv  moved  into  the  Winter  Palace,  you  know,  and  slept  in 
bed  of  Alexander  III. 

Senator  King.  Generally  speaking,  Mr.  Ambassador,  what  wo 
you  say  as  to  what  was  being  done,  during  that  period  when' 
Kerensky  government  was  a  power,  by  the  Bolsheviki — by  the  rt 
lutionarv  class  led  bv  Lenine  and  Trotskv? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  they  were  planning  all  the  time  to  ovttii 
that  government  and  to  take  the  administration  of  affairs  into  ft 
own  hands.  Lenine  was  disbursing  money  freely.  I  said  that  Tl 
lieved  Lenine  was  a  German  agent.  Subsequent  developments  li 
confirmed  me  in  that  belief. 
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iator  King.  You  believe  that  Germany  furnished  him  money 
ebauching  his  own  country  and  to  aid  in  betraying  the  allied 

• 

.  Francis.  Exactly:  I  think  she  did.    The  poisoned  chalice  is 
commended  to  Germany's  own  lips  now. 

iator  King.  What  was  the  first  thing  that  Lenine  and  Trotsky 
ifter  getting  control,  toward  the  demobilization  of  the  troops, 
what  announcement  did  thev  make  as  to  the  withdrawal  of 
a  from  military  operations? 

.   Francis.  Well,  after  the   negotiation   of  the   Brest-Litovsk 
,  and  the  signing  thereof,  the  army  was  permitted  to  go  home, 
were  promised  peace;  they  were  promised  division  of  prop- 
division  of  lands 

iator  Overman.  And  bread, 
iator  Nelson.  Bread  and  peace  and  land. 
.  Francis.  Bread  and  peace  and  land.  One  Russian  land- 
r  was  telling  me  that  they  attempted  to  divide  his  herd  of 
ed  cattle,  and  they  came  across  a  very  fine  bull  that  they  could 
gree  upon  as  to  which  one  should  have  it,  so  they  killed  the  bull 
livided  the  carcass. 

jll,  I  remained  at  Vologda,  as  I  said,  until  the  2f>th  of  July, 
Mirbach  was  killed,  which  was  on  the  (>th  of  July.  Tchit- 
n,  about  four  or  five  days  after  that — he  was  the  minister  of  for- 
affairs  of  the  central  soviet  in  Moscow — sent  me  a  telegram, 
?ssing  me  as  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  said,  "  Vologda 
;afe.  We  invite  you  to  come  to  Moscow,  where  we  can  give  every 
i  villa.  I  am  sending  Radek  to  Vologda  to  execute  the  invita- 
It  was  in  English  and  he  used  the  word  "  execute/*  My 
gues  all  considered  it  an  order  to  come  to  Moscow  from 
?da.  I  was  disposed  to  consider  it  an  invitation,  and  I  prepared 
ly  to  it,  "  We  decline  to  come  to  Moscow.  We  consider  Vologda 
ctly  safe,  because  we  do  not  fear  the  Russian  people,  whom 
tve  always  befriended,  and  we  do  not  fear  the  allies,  of  course, 
ur  communication  is  meant  for  an  order  instead  of  an  invita- 
we  consider  it  offensive.1' 

Dped  by  that  telegram  to  save  myself  from  the  visit  of  Radek, 

e  appeared  the  next  day.     The  direct  communication  of  the 

between  Vologda  and  Moscow  had  been  cut  by  an  uprising  at 

lav,  so  they  had  to  go  around  via  Petrograd.    Radek  got  there 

xt  day,  and  I  was  having  a  meeting,  in  the  American  Embassy, 

allied  chiefs.    I  tried  to  get  them  to  go  in  to  see  him,  but  they 

not  go.    They  said  that  that  was  the  prerogative  and  duty  of 

?an  of  the  corps.     So  I  went  in  and  had  a  talk  with  him  of 

an  hour.    He  was  in  my  reception  room. 

xgot  to  tell  you  that  the  municipal  authorities  of  Vologda  had 
me  a  house  for  the  American  Embassy.  It  was  the  house  of 
iiercial  club.  It  was  the  most  imposing  structure  in  the  town, 
^rere  verv  much  complimented  by  my  stopping  there — by  the 
<;an  Embassy  stopping  there — and  they  felt  deeply  compli- 
3  when  all  of  the  other  missions  who  had  tried  to  get  out 
rh  Finland  joined  me.  It  was  about  five  months  that  I  had 
*d  there. 

*.tor  Nelson.  That  town  was  not  under  the  control  of  the 
*viki? 
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Mr.   Francis.  Well,   the  Bolsheviki   controlled   it  the  last  two 
months  or  three  months  that  we  were  there. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Francis.  At  that  time  I  spoke  to  the  mayor  and  asked  hia 
if  he  was  a  Bolshevik,  and  he  said  he  was  not  a  Bolshevik,  and  thai 
he  was  authorized  by  the  municipal  assembly,  as  we  called  it,  to  inrito 
us  to  remain  there,  and  tha't  we  would  be  protected;  and  he  con- 
tinued to  administer  affairs  until  we  left  there.  But  the  local  soviet 
was  disposed  to  dispute  his  authority  some  time  before  we  left  lb 
French  ambassador,  whom  I  met  in  Paris — Jusserand — said,  u  Yd 
discovered  Vologda ;  you  put  it  on  the  map  and  made  it  the  dijplo* 
matic  center  of  Bussia  for  five  months."  It  was  true.  The  otneni 
joined  me  there;  but  when  Radik  came  up  oji  the  12th  of  Julj-Jj 
think  it  was — he  argued  with  me  about  going  down.  He  was  scout 
panied  by  an  interpreter  who  was  named  Arthur  Ransome.  Hew», 
the  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  and  I  think  Ml 
letters  have  been  published  in  the  New  York  Times,  too.  I  cafld 
in  my  stenographer,  Mr.  Johnston,  who  was  also  my  private  seat 
tary,  and  he  took  down  the  conversation.  I  told  Radek,  after  lite! 
ing  to  his  conversation,  that  we  had  decided  to  refuse  the  invitatk* 
He  said,  "  I  will  station  guards  around  all  of  your  embassies"— thtfj 
called  all  our  legations  embassies — "  and  no  one  will  be  permitted  to  j 
go  in  or  out  without  a  passport."  I  said,  "  We  are  virtually  w*j 
oners,  then."  "  No,"  he  said,  "  you  are  not  virtually  prisoners.  T«ij 
can  go  in  and  out,  and  the  chiefs  can  all  go  in  and  out;  but  wtaij 
you  desire  anybody  to  come  in  here  you  will  have  to  tell  the  kol 
soviet  the  name  01  the  man  and  they  will  give  him  a  pass  to  «fcrj 
through  your  guards." 

The  guards  came  there  the  next  morning,  or  that  same  eveniBJ' 
I  have  forgotten  whether  they  came  that  evening  or  the  next  mo* 
ing.    But  the  guards  did  not  disturb  us,  because  they  were  hungjt; 
and  we  gave  them  food ;  so  they  were  very  accommodating  to  us. 

The  morning  of  the  23d  of  July,  after  midnight,  I  received  tit\ 
other  telegram  from  Tchitcherin:  "Again  we  tell  you  Vologda  i 
unsafe.  Another  day  may  be  too  late.  Again  we  invite  you  fcj 
Moscow." 

After  consulting  my  colleagues  and  finding  them  of  the 
mind — I  had  a  fear  that  they  wanted  to  hold  us  as  hostages  dc 
there,  or  at  any  rate  to  play  us  against  the  German  and  Austi 
representatives  at  Moscow — 1  replied  to  him  in  six  words :  "  We  hit 
determined  to  take  your  advice  and  quit  Vologda." 

We  had  planned  to  go  to  Archangel.    I  did  not  state  in  the 
gram  where  we  proposed  to  go.    I  had  had  a  special  train  on 
Vologda  track  for  five  months,  and  my  transportation  man  had 
me  that  the  station  master,  with  whom  we  made  friends,  would 
nish  him  a  locomotive  on  an  hour's  notice  to  take  that  train  cm 
road  that  we  wished  that  had  tracks  in  the  Vologda  station.  I 
for  him  after  telling  my  colleagues  to  send  their  baggage  dows 
the  train  before  6  o'clock  and  that  the  train  would  leave  at  ft 
called  in  this  transportaion  man  and  I  said,  "  You  told  me  somd 
ago  that  this  station  man  promised  you  a  locomotive  for  this  tra 
I  said,  "I  want  that  locomotive  attached  to  this  train  to-nigM 
half  past  7,  and  I  want  it  to  leave  at  8." 
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[e  left  me  and  came  back  in  an  hour  and  said  that  the  station 
i  had  left  on  a  vacation  and  that  the  man  he  had  left  in  charge 
[  that  he  could  not  get  a  locomotive  without  submitting  the  re- 
st to  Moscow,  and  Tchitcherin  had  given  orders  to  the  director  of 
►motive  power  that  he  must  not  put  a  locomotive  on  this  train. 
>ld  him  to  submit  it  to  Moscow,  and  they  submitted  it,  and  the 
y  was,  "Who  wishes  the  locomotive?"  I  replied  to  this — my 
spoliation  man  was  speaking  and  I  replied  to  them — "  The  Amen- 

ambassador."    "  Where  does  he  wish  to  go  ?  "    I  replied,  "  To 
hangel." 

hen  ne  sent  me  a  telegram,  "Archangel  is  not  a  fit  place  for  anibas- 
>rs  to  live.  Going  to  Archangel  means  leaving  Russia.  Again 
nvite  you  to  Moscow." 

fell,  I  replied  to  him  that  I  would  not  leave  Russia  unless  corn- 
ed to  do  so  by  force,  and  then  my  absence  would  be  temporary, 
ided  the  telegram:  "Again  we  request  the  locomotive."  Well, 
lad  slept  on  the  train  in  the  station — all  the  diplomatic  corps — the 
ceding  night,  and  the  locomotive  was  furnished  us  about  1  o'clock 
he  morning  on  the  25th  of  July.^  We  had  intended  to  leave  on 
23d  of  July,  you  know,  but  we  did  not  leave  until  the  24th,  and 
as  past  midnight  when  we  left. 
re  went  up  to  Archangel,  and  on  arriving  at  Archangel  we  were 

by  a  delegation  from  the  local  soviet,  accompanied  Dy  a  repre- 
ative  of  the  Moscow  soviet  who  pointed  to  a  boat  on  the  Dvina 
sr  and  said,  "  There  is  the  boat.  We  are  instructed  to  put  you 
hat  boat,  and  direct  your  attention  to  that  boat  and  to  say  that 
can  use  the  boat  to  go  where  you  wish."  I  said,  "  We  refuse  to 
>n  that  boat."  "Why?"  "Well,"  I  said,  "we  do  not  want  to 
e  Russia  until  we  can  communicate  with  our  Government,  with 
ch  cable  communication  has  been  severed  for  three  weeks." 
rell,"  they  said,  "we  have  no  other  orders."  We  were  140  in 
iber,  counting  attaches  and  domestics.  I  said,  "Moreover,  that 
J  is  not  big  enough  for  us."  They  said,  "  We  will  give  you  an 
itional  boat;"  which  they  did.  They  said,  "  What  are  we  to  do?  " 
id,  "  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  to  do,  except  to  go  and  report 
t  we  sav  to  the  Moscow  soviet,  to  Lenine  and  Trotskv  and 
tcherin.r'  So  they  stationed  a  guard  around  the  train.  It  was 
*  6th  of  July.  They  left  and  came  back  in  about  30  hours.  In 
meantime  tney  had  been  wiring  to  Moscow,  axid  we  had  known 
they  were  wiring,  as  the  wire  had  to  go  through  Petrograd. 
xad  means  of  knowing  what  was  in  the  wires.  The  central 
b,  while  professing  to  desire  us  to  leave  Russia,  was  command- 
"*e  local  soviet  to  detain  us  there  as  hostages, 
i  mtor  Nelson.  At  Archangel  ? 

-  Francis.  At  Archangel.    We  knew  that,  when  they  came  back 

^  27th  of  July,  about  2  or  3  o'clock,  and  we  had  determined  to 

We  had  determined  to  leave  for  Kandalaksha  because  there 

xi  anti-Bolsheviki  revolution  to  be  pulled  off  at  Archangel,  and 

*cw  it,  and  we  did  not  want  to  be  there  when  it  occurred,  and 

^new  it,  and  had  been  evacuating  the  town.    They  had  been  kill- 

^ople  up  there  and  deporting  people. 

*ator  Nelson.  At  Archangel? 

'-   Francis.  At  Archangel,  for  several  days;  and  when  we  as- 

4  such  a  firm  attitude  before  them,  they  were  frightened  w\& 
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did  not  want  to  detain  us,  but  they  threw  all  the  obstacles  they  could 
in  our  way,  and  we  did  not  set  off  until  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  29th  of  July  for  Kandalaksha. 

They  came,  for  instance,  and  said  that  our  baggage  did  not  hm 
diplomatic  seals  on  it.  I  turned  to  my  colleagues  and  I  said,  "We 
will  go  down  and  identify  the  baggage."  Then  they  got  the  bagpip 
on  the  boat  about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  they  said  that  we  mart 
all  come  off  the  boats  to  show  our  passports  when  we  reembarbi 
which  we  did.  By  that  time  it  was  12  o'clock  at  night.  Then  they 
said  they  must  go  across  the  river.  You  see,  the  railroads  do  not » 
into  Archangel.  They  go  on  the  south  side  of  the  Dvina  River,  whxl 
is  about  a  mile  wide  there.  They  went  over  to  Archangel  proper,  and 
they  were  gone  until  4  o'clock,  and  they  came  back  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  we  cleared  for  Kandalaksha.  We  had  made  up  our 
minds  to  clear,  regardless  of  whether  they  permitted  us  or  not,  be- 
cause there  was  a  British  merchantman  in  the  harbor,  and  I  said  to 
the  British  commissioner,  "  What  boat  is  that?  "  He  said,  "  It  is  one 
of  ours."  And  I  said,  "  Will  it  obey  your  instructions  ?  "  He  and. 
44 1  think  so."  I  said, 44  If  they  do  not  come  by  7  o'clock,  we  will  fgrt 
on  the  boat  and  go  on  to  Kandalaksha."  They  came  back  at  4  o'clock. 
This  was  about  2  o'clock. 

At  Kandalaksha  we  heard  that  Gen.  Poole  was  at  Murnuuric 
Murmansk  is  the  port  of  the  railway  that  is  open  all  the  year  round. 
Kandalaksha  is  about  150  miles  south  of  Murmansk-     We  heard. 
after  we  had  arrived  at  Kandalaksha,  that  the  general  with  abort 
2,000  men  had  cleared  that  morning  for  Archangel,  where  he  arrini 
on  the  2d  of  August,  and  from  the  bar  he  telephoned  in,  tt  What  gov- 
ernment is  in  control  there? "    They  said,  "The  provisional  gora* 
ment  of  northern  Russia."    A  bloodless  revolution  had  taken  place. 
a  coup  d'etat  about  four  hours  before.    They  said,  "  Can  we  land? 
Will  you  permit  us  to  land  ?  "    The  Bolsheviki  government  had  hwa 
prohibiting  the  landing  of  allied  troops.     They  said,  u  Yes:  come 
quick."    They  landed  on  the  2d  of  August. 

We  returned  there — the  allied  missions — on  the  9th  of  August  boa 
Kandalaksha,  where  we  had  held  the  boats  upon  which  we  weref/w* 
ported  from  Archangel  to  Kandalaksha.    In  the  morning  the  Bridal 
commissioner  and  the  Italian  ambassador  and  the  French  minister- 
not  the  French  ambassador — and  I  had  gone  to  Murmansk,  and  W 
been  able  to  communicate  with  our  governments  from  there.  IwW 
my  Government  my  plans,  that  I  was  going  back  to  Archangfe,  and* 
approved  of  those  plans;  so  I  went  back  to  Archangel,  and  Istijw 
there  until  the  6th  of  November. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  ask  you  there,  Mr.  Francis,  did  not  tW 
northern  government  that  you  speak  of  invite  the  military  anthonfl**  l  ** 
and  vou  to  come  back  there? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes,  sir;  thev  did. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  northern  government? 

Mr.  Francis.  That  northern  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  Of  that  northern  province.  foWv 

Mr.   Francis.  It   was  called  the  provisional  government  of  *1^ 
northern  region.  "k  r?1 

Senator  Nelson.  I  asked  you  that  because  it  was  stated  by*" 
ness  yesterday  that  the  allied  forces  were  there  by  invitation «  ■ 

northern  government.  '  U|" 
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£r.  Francis.  Exactly.  Why,  you  had  here,  I  see  from  the  morn- 
papers,  a  man  named  Martiuszine,  who  was  minister  of  finance  in 
t  Archangel  government.  Well,  that  Archangel  government  was 
napped  while  I  was  there.  But  we  brought  it  back, 
enator  Sterling.  I  think  the  witness  so  indicated. 
fr.  Francis.  He  did.  Well,  old  man  Tchaikowsky — he  is  about 
rears  of  age,  and  looked  to  be  80 — lived  in  this  country  from  1875 
879,  at  Independence,  Kans.,  and  had  lived  in  England  28  years 

in  France  a  year  and  a  half.  He  was  always  a  revolutionist  and 
K'ialist.  But  that  government  up  there  was  the  choice  of  the 
pie.  It  was  the  choice  of  three-fourths  of  the  people  in  the  zone 
Russia  occupied  by  the  allied  forces. 

enator  Nelson.  That  covered  all  the  country,  practically,  between 
Siberian  railroad  and  up  to  the  White  Sea? 
[r.  Francis.  No;  it  did  not.     It  covered  onlv  about  half  of  that, 
enator  Nelson.  The  northern  half? 
[r.  Francis.  The  northern  half. 

enator  Nelson.  The  distance  is  about  GOO  or  700  miles,  is  it  not? 
[r.  Francis.  The  distance  is  about  400  miles  from  Vologda  to 
hangel,  and  the  allied  troops  are  only  down  about  150  miles,  down 

far  on  the  railroad.  I  see  they  have  been  driven  back  since  I 
They  were  up  the  Dvina  River  150  miles  toward  Kotlas.  These 
srican  troops  landed  there  on  the  4th  of  September,  and  this 
>  d'etat,  this  kidnapping,  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of 
tember.  It  was  evidently  timed  to  make  the  impression  upon 
Die  up  there  that  it  had  the  sanction,  if  it  was  not  at  the  instance, 
he  American  ambassador,  being  timed  after  the  landing  of  the 
erican  troops.  But  I  soon  gave  them  to  understand  that  I  did 
sanction  it  at  all.  I  was  very  emphatic  in  regard  to  one  thing, 
is  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  petitions  and  delegations  and 
grams  were  coming  in  to  me  in  reference  to  the  kidnapping, 
ch  had  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  September  by  Ttus- 
i  officers,  asking  me  to  reinstall  the  deposed  government  of  the 
isters.  They  had  been  taken  on  a  steamer  and  put  in  the  Solo- 
ski  monastery,  on  Solovetski  Island,  which  was  about  30  hours 
n  Archangel. 

here  were  three  American  battalions  which  had  been  landed  there; 
of  them  was  sent  dAwn  the  railroad  toward  Vologda,  one  was 
up  the  Dvina  River  toward  Kotlas,  and  the  other  one  was  held 
archangel.  Immediately  afterwards  I  reviewed  this  battalion 
vras  left  in  Archangel.  Gen.  Poole  and  I  received  its  salute  on 
government  steps.  Gen.  Poole  turned  to  me  and  said,  "There 
*  revolution  here  last  night."  I  said,  "  The  hell  you  say !  Who 
cl  it  off?"  He  said,  "Chaplain."  Chaplain  was  a  Russian 
I    officer  on  Gen.  Poole's  staff.     I  said,  "  There  is  Chaplain  over 

now."  I  motioned  to  Chaplain  to  come  over  and  join  us.  Gen. 
^  said.  "  Chaplain  is  going  to  issue  a  proclamation  at  11  o'clock." 
tsi  then  a  quarter  past  10.  I  said,  "  Chaplain,  who  pulled  off  this 
Ution  here  last  night?  "  He  said,  "  I  did.'" 
nator  Overman.  You  sav  Chaplain  was  on  Poole's  staff? 
*-  Francis.  Yes:  a  Russian  officer  detailed  by  Poole  on  his  staff. 
^asa  colonel.  He  had  done  very  good  work  against  the  Bol- 
*ks,  getting  them  out.  He  said,  "  I  drove  the  Bolsheviki  out  of 
I  established  this  government.     They  were  in  Gsw.  ¥wfc£^ 
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way  and  were  hampering  Col.  Donop,  who  was  the  French  provost 
marshal.  I  see  no  use  for  any  government  here  anyway."  I  said, 
"  I  think  this  is  the  most  flagrant  usurpation  of  power  I  ever  knew, 
and  don't  you  circulate  that  proclamation  that  Gen.  Poole  tells  me 
you  have  written,  until  I  can  see  it  and  show  it  to  my  colleagues.9' 

So  we  met  that  day  at  my  apartment.  I  was  suffering  very  much 
from  this  ailment,  from  which  I  afterwards  got  relief  through  a 
surgical  operation.  That  is  another  story.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
that  ailment  probably  I  would  be  in  Russia  now. 

They  came  up  there  at  12  o'clock.  I  had  Chaplain  there.  This 
had  been  a  coup  d'etat,  or  kidnapping,  you  know,  by  Russian  offioos, 
counter  revolutionaries,  monarchists,  who  were  against  this  social- 
istic government — this  government  which  they  called  socialistic— and 
it  was  having  constant  friction  with  the  military  authorities.  Wbea 
these  troops  landed  I  had  sent  for  Col.  Stewart,  and  I  said,  u  Ham 
you  any  communication  for  me  i "  Col.  Stewart  was  the  American 
commander  of  these  4,700  American  troops.  *'  Have  you  any  com- 
munication for  me! "  He  said,  "  No."  I  said,  "  What  are  your 
orders? "  He  said,  "  To  report  to  Gen.  Poole,  who  is  commanding 
the  allied  forces  in  northern  Russia."  "  Well,"  I  said,  u  I  interact 
our  policy  here,  and  if  I  should  tell  you  not  to  obey  one  of  uca. 
Poole's  orders,  what  would  you  do  ?  "  He  said,  u  I  would  obey  yon.* 
I  had  arranged  all  that  beforehand  through  the  department,  I 
thought.  But  we  never  had  any  friction  over  there.  We  never  had 
any  friction  between  the  French  and  myself  nor  between  the  Britttk 
and  myself.  The  British  were  more  impatient  with  this  socialistic 
government  than  I  was,  and  it  was  generally  believed  there  that  if 
I  had  not  been  there  the  socialistic  government  would  not  have  been 
brought  back. 

These  men,  whose  minister  of  finance  I  learn  was  before  you  yes- 
terday, were  not  all  socialists.  There  was  one  cadet.  But  they  were, 
as  I  thought,  administering  a  very  good  government,  and  it  was  un- 
doubtedly the  choice  of  three-fourths  of  the  Russians  that  were 
in  this  allied  zone. 

Senator  Sterling.  While  socialist,  it  was  not  Bolshevik? 

Mr.  Francis.  No;  it  was  just  as  opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki  as  the 
allies  were.  More  so  than  the  monarchists  were,  because  the  monarch- 
ists all  favored  the  Bolsheviki,  thinking  that  was  the  shortest  or 
quickest  return  to  the  monarchy. 

Senator  Nelson.  To  simplify  matters,  I  will  say  that  this  gen- 
tleman yesterday  stated  in  substance  that  Poole  attempted  to  estab- 
lish a  government  of  his  own,  but  that  you  restored  the  old  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  he  was  wrong  there.  Poole  did  not  want 
to  establish  a  government  of  his  own.  British  soldiers,  you  know* 
have  been  colonizer's  for  so  long:  that  they  do  not  know  fiow  to  re- 
spect the  feelings  of  socialists.  I  do  not  mean  that  that  is  At 
policy  of  the  British  Government,  but  the  British  officers  have  hat 
to  do  with  so  many  uncivilized  peoples  and  Great  Britain  has  dor 
so  much  colonizing  that  its  officers  do  not  feel  as  American  ofioa 
feel. 

For  instance,  I  was  narrating  just  now  how  this  coup  d&at  i 
planned,  so  as  to  make  the  impression  on  the  public  mina  that  I« 
not  only  favorable  to  it  but  that  I  was  executing  it. 
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For  the  first  time  American  soldiers  were  put  on  the  streets  to 
patrol  them.  I  heard  that  American  soldiers  were  manning  the 
street  cars.  Thirty  thousand  laborers  struck,  up  there.  When  they 
heard  of  this  kidnaping,  all  of  the  workmen  in  all  the  factories 
struck.  The  workmen  on  the  street  cars  struck,  and  all  the  workmen 
up  there  went  on  strike.  I  heard  about  half  past  12  o'clock  that  the 
Americans  were  manning  the  street  cars,  and  called  up  Col.  Stewart, 
or  attempted  to  call  him  up.  I  could  not  find  him,  but  I  called  up 
the  major  who  was  in  command  of  the  battalion,  a  man  named 
Nichols,  and  I  said,  "Maj.  Nichols,  is  it  true  that  American  soldiers 
are  manning  these  street  cars?  "  "  Yes.'"  I  said,  "  Do  you  not  know 
that  will  raise  commotions  in  America?  By  whose  orders  is  this?  " 
He  said,  "  Well,  G.  H.  Q." — general  headquarters.  I  said,  "  Was  it 
in  writing?"  "No;  it  was  not  in  writing,"  he  said.  "I  was  called 
up  by  phone  and  asked  if  I  had  any  men  here  who  could  act  as 
motormen  and  as  conductors  on  the  street  cars,  and  as  my  battalion 
was  recruited  in  Detroit,  about  half  of  them  are  motormen  and  con- 
ductors, so  I  said,  'yes.' "  He  said,  "  I  sent  some  of  the  men  down 
to  the  car  sheds  to  take  the  cars  out."  I  said,  "  Where  is  Col.  Stew- 
art?" He  said,  "Mr.  Ambassador,  we  are  charging  no  fares."  I 
said,  "That  is  different.  But,"  I  said,  "I  want  Col.  Stewart,  any- 
way." 

For  24  hours  or  perhaps  30  hours  Americans  were  conducting  the 
street  cars,  or  acting  as  motormen,  and  at  every  stopping  place,  which 
is  every  two  or  three  blocks,  there  wTere  two  or  three  American 
soldiers  to  keep  the  crowd  off  the  cars. 

Senator  Overman.  Because  they  were  riding  free  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes.  American  soldiers  up  there  showed  the  same 
spirit  that  they  did  on  the  western  front.  They  were  just  anxious 
to  get  into  a  fight  with  somebody.  They  understood  the  cause  of  the 
war.  But  I  was  walking  along  the  street,  the  Broadway  of  Arch- 
angel, one  day,  and  I  saw  three  or  four  American  soldiers  looking 
at  a  war  map.  I  said  to  them  in  English,  "  You  are  American 
soldiers."  They  turned  around  and  smiled  at  me,  and  I  said,  "1 
never  was  so  glad  to  see  American  soldiers  in  my  life  as  I  wTas  when 
you  landed  here  a  few  days  ago."  They  did  not  say  anything  in 
response  to  that,  and  I  said,  "I  am  the  American  ambassador." 
Well,  they  opened  their  eyes  wider,  but  that  did  not  evoke  a  response 
from  them.  I  exchanged  four  or  five  more  remarks  with  them,  and 
they  answered  respectfully  "  Yes "  and  "  No "  all  the  time,  and  I 
turned  around  to  go  away  and  they  detained  a  man  who  was  with 
me,  and  they  said,  "  Who'is  that  fellow?  "  The  man  replied,  "That 
is  Gov.  Francis."  They  said,  "Why  in  hell  didn't  he  say  so?" 
ITiey  were  from  Michigan  and  Minnesota  and  knew  me  by  repu- 
tation. 

I  said,  "  There  is  one  thing  I  want  understood."  I  said  it  with  an 
oath,  but  I  have  repeated  so  many  oaths  here  that  I  will  not  repeat 
that.  "There  is  one  thing  that  I  want  understood."  "What  is 
that?  "  T  said,  "Civil  strife  in  the  rear  of  our  own  front.  Now," 
I  said,  "  I  am  not  going  to  permit  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  to  be 
jeopardized  by  Bolsheviki  on  one  side  and  a  civil  war  in  the  rear, 
t  will  order  them  back  from  the  railroad  and  from  up  the  river, 
md  if  there  is  a  gun  fired  here  we  will  participate  in  the  fire  our- 
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selves,  if  we  have  to  kill  Russians."    That  stopped  the  civil  strife 
There  was  not  any  fear  of  it  after  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  old  government  came  back! 

Mr.  Francis.  And  we  brought  back  the  old  government  on  Sundai 
night,  and  it  was  reinstalled  on  Monday  morning  at  9  o'clock. 

Senator  Nelson.  Anti-Bolshevik  government? 

Mr.  Francis.  Anti-Bolshevik  government  You  know  the  coop 
d]6tat  or  kidnaping  had  been  planned  by  Russian  officers  who  rat 
disgusted  with  this  socialistic  government,  as  they  called  it. 

Senator  Overman.  What  do  you  mean  by  kidnaping?  Takiig 
them  away  from  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  went  to  their  apartment  about  half -past  U 
at  night,  and  they  told  them  to  put  on  their  clothes.  They  said. 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  us? "  They  replied,  u  We  are  fitt- 
ing to  put  you  in  a  monastery."  They  put  them  on  a  boat,  and  the 
boat  cleared  about  4.30,  and  we  heard  of  it  10  minutes  after  10.  Tk 
boat  had  no  wireless  apparatus  on  it,  and  we  could  not  reach  it,  could 
not  communicate  with  it,  so  we  wired  to  Kem,  which  is  a  statin 
down  on  the  Murman  road,  about  25  miles  below  Kandalaksha,  to 
get  a  boat  over  there  and  get  these  ministers  when  they  landed  fan 
and  bring  them  back  to  Archangel. 

Now,  my  ailment  was  growing  on  me  so  that  I  had  planned  to 
leave  the  14th  of  October.  But  I  heard  from  one  of  my  semnti 
and  the  cook  of  one  of  the  military  attaches  that  it  would  create  a 
panic  in  town  if  I  should  leave,  so  t  stayed  three  weeks  longer. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  big  a  place  is  Archangel? 

Mr.  Francis.  It  has  about  50,000  or  60,000  people,  and  it  has  ray 
substantia]  structures,  more  substantial  than  Vologda,  although  i 
is  not  so  old.  Vologda  was  founded  in  1147,  as  I  wired  the  United 
States,  345  years  before  Columbus  discovered  America.  It  has  S 
cathedrals. 

Senator  King.  You  and  the  allied  representatives  left  Petrqgnd 
because  you  believed  your  lives  were  in  danger? 

Mr.  Francis.  No,  not  exactly;  because  we  believed  the  Gennips 
were  going  to  capture  the  city  and  would  hold  us  as  hostages.  IdM 
not  have  any  personal  fear  the  whole  time  I  was  in  Russia.  As  I 
look  back  now  I  marvel  that  I  did  not.    My  life  was  threatened  foff 
times,  on  four  separate  occasions,  by  the  anarchists.    But  I  had  taw 
that  the  soviet  government  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky  was  planniM*0 
move  from  Petrograd  to  Moscow,  and  it  did  move  four  or  five  <fejs 
after  I  left  Petrograd.     I  was  advised  a  few  weeks  before  I  W 
Petrograd  that  the  Germans  would  come  in  and  capture  it. 

Senator  Kino.  Then  you  left  Vologda  because  you  thought  W 
the  Lenine  and  Trotsky  government  might  hold  you  as  well  as  t» 
other  representatives  of  the  governments  as  hostages? 

Mr.  Francis.  Exactly. 

Senator  Kino.  So  that  your  liberties  if  not  your  lives  were  * 
danger? 

Mr.  Francis.  Exactly.  . 

Senator  Kino.  And  from  there  you  proceeded  to  Archangel?  *■* 
during  that  time  none  of  the  ministers  or  representatives  of  fofl# 
governments  recognized  the  Bolshevik  government? 

Mr.  Francis.  No;  none  of  them. 
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Senator  King.  And  the  Bolsheviki  did  not  recognize  you  and  them 
Ambassadors  or  representatives  of  foreign  governments  to  the  ex- 
t  of  treating  with  them  as  such  ? 

Ar.  Francis.  They  would  have  been  very  glad  to  do  it,  if  we  had 
mitted  them  to  do  so. 

Senator  King.  But  you  treated  them  as  usurpers? 
di\  Francis.  We  treated  them  as  usurpers.  I  did  not  think  that 
y  represented,  and  I  do  not  think  now  that  they  represented,  more 
n  10  per  cent  of  the  Russian  people.  The  Bolshevik  following 
inges.  There  were  people  there  who  were  Bolsheviki  four  and 
months  ago  who  are  opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki  now. 
Senator  King.  I  suppose  some  are  Bolsheviki  because  of  the  fact 
t  by  professing  adherence  to  Bolshevism  they  get  some  favors 
t  they  otherwise  could  not,  and  perhaps  protect  their  lives. 
f r.  Francis.  Exactly.  The  Bolshevik  army  to-day  is  variously 
mated  at  from  200,000  to  700,000  men,  but  they  are  not  in  a  body, 
v  are  scattered  over  the  country,  and  they  are  composed  in  part 
Chinese  and  Lett  soldiers,  and  Russian  Red  Guards,  and  Russians 
:>  are  forced  to  serve.  You  see,  for  the  past  five  or  six  months  they 
e  been  arresting  women  and  confining  them  as  hostages  for  the 
ppearance  of  their  husbands  and  sons  and  brothers,  whom  they 
ipel  to  serve  with  the  Bolshevik  armv. 

Senator  King.  They  would  arrest  the  sister  or  the  wife  or  the 
»her  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  a  son,  husband,  or  father  to 
le  back  and  serve  in  the  army  ? 
Ir.  Francis.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  If  it  suits  your  convenience,  we  should  like  to 
re  your  experiences  in  Petrograd,  and  what  you  saw  and  observed 
the  Bolshevik  government  from  November  7  until  the  time  you 
i  Petrograd.    ^11  us  about  your  operations. 
Ar.  Francis.  I  did  not  have  anv  official  connection  with  them.    I 
y  called  once,  as  the  head  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
senator  King.  I  think  the  question  meant  to  ask  you  to  describe 
iat  you  saw  on  the  streets,  among  the  people,  the  social,  economic, 
lustrial,  militarv  conditions,  and  the  poverty. 
Mr.  Francis.  They  nationalized  all  of  the  industries  there,  and 
1  workmen  determined  their  own  wages  and  the  hours  of  service 
t  thev  should  perform. 

Tie  fiolshevik  government  is  printing  now — it  is  variouslv  esti- 
ed— from  50,000,000  to  100,000,000  rubles  a  day,  and  isinten- 
ially  keeping  no  account  of  it.  They  pay  these  men  300  to  500 
les  a  month,  but  there  is  a  state  of  famine  in  Petrograd.  We  have 
embassy  there  upon  which  we  are  still  paying  rent.  I  visited  it 
n  the  6th  to  the  10th  of  Juno,  and  I  left  two  women  in  charge 
e,  accompanied  by  three  porters.  The  last  we  heard  from  them 
r  were  about  starved,  and  we  have  been  attempting  to  get  food  to 
n  from  Christiania  and  from  Stockholm. 

fcnator  Nelson.  Did  you  have  representatives  of  the  Red  Cross 
re  at  Petrograd  while  you  were  there? 

Ir.  Francis.  Yes;  we  had  representatives  of  the  Red  Cross  there, 
^nator  Nelson.  Can  you  tell  about  their  operations? 
tfr.  Francis.  They  distributed  a  good  deal  of  condensed  milk  to 
s  children,  and  they  were  under  Dr.  Billings  for  a  while,  but  only 
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Senator  Nelson.  Oh,  he  did  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes;  so  I  understood,  and  one  day  he  said  to  me, 
"Have  vou  ever  recommended  recognition  of  this  government?" 
I  said,  il  You  know  I  have  not,  but  I  want  to  say  I  have  not."  He 
said,  "  I  will  tell  them  that  you  have  not  recommended  recognition, 
and  will  not."  I  said,  "  You  may  tell  them  that  I  have  not  recom- 
mended recognition,  but  I  think  it  is  undiplomatic  to  say  what  I 
will  do.  If  my  Government  should  order  me  to  recognize  them, 
I  might  do  so,  and  I  might  decline." 

Senator  Kino.  No  other  government  recognized  them? 

Mr.  Francis.  No  other  government  recognized  them. 

Senator  Kino.  No  other  government  has  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  No  other  government  has. 

Senator  Kino.  No  other  government  has  any  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative there? 

Mr.  Francis.  Except  Germany  and  Austria  and  Turkey  and  Bul- 
garia. 

Senator  Kino.  None  of  the  allied  Governments? 

Mr.  Francis.  No. 

Senator  Kino.  And  no  South  American  government? 

Mr.  Francis.  Why,  they  do  not  merit  recognition.  They  do  not 
merit  even  business  relations,  because  of  their  prejudices.  They  have 
instituted  a  reign  of  terror.  They  are  killing  everybody  who  wears 
a  white  collar  or  who  is  educated  and  who  is  not  a  Bolshevik.  Sev- 
eral of  their  provinces  have  nationalized  women.  T  have  seen  that 
the  decree  has  been  presented  to  you. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  know  that  is  true,  do  you,  of  your  observa- 
tion and  knowledge? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  only  know  it  because  I  have  seen  it  in  the  official 
publications  of  the  soviet  government,  the  central  newspapers.  The 
central  soviet  has  never  nationalized  women  by  a  decree,  but  it 
has  issued  a  decree,  which  I  saw  in  Izvestija,  the  official  publication 
of  their  government,  making  divorce  and  marriage  so  easy  as  to 
require  only  a  notice  to  some  man  by  a  married  couple  that  they 
bad  agreed  to  separate;  and  likewise  a  notice  that  two  unmarried 
people  had  decided  to  marry.  Now,  there  is  no  limit  of  time  as  to 
now  long  the  marriage  shall  hold. 

Senator  Overman.  Or  the  cause  of  the  divorce. 

Mr.  Francis.  Or  the  cause  of  the  divorce. 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  Col.  Robins  ever  state  to  vou  the  reasons 
why  he  wanted  the  Bolshevik  government  recognized? 

Mr.  Francis.  He  stated  it  to  me  in  this  way,  that  he  thought  if 
we  recognized  them  they  would  present  an  organized  opposition  to 
Germany.  I  said,  "  If  you  will  have  them  make  that  promise  to  me, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  will  recommend  recognition,  but  I  will  recom- 
mend the  establishment  of  business  relations  or  a  modus  vivendi 
with  them."  But  I  always  believed  that  Lenine  and  Trotsky  were 
German  agents,  and  consequently  I  would  not  have  trusted  them  at 
any  time.    I  would  not  have  believed  them. 

Now,  just  a  short  time  before  the  Brest-Litovsk  peace  was  ratified 
they  sent  a  cable.  I  think  Col.  Robins  sent  it  through  the  military 
mission,  but  I  paraphrased  it  and  sent  it  also.  It  was  an  inquiry 
*8  to  what  America  and  the  allies  would  do,  especially  America, 
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toward  assisting  the  Bolshevik  government  if  this  All-Russian  Con- 
gress of  Soviets  failed  to  ratify  the  peace.  It  was  simply  a  question. 
I  said  in  my  cable,  u  If  the  department  does  not  think  this  is  suf- 
ciently  answered  in  the  telegram  of  the  President  to  the  AU-Ruhiu 
Soviet  Congress,  and  will  cable  me  replies,  I  will  be  pleased  to  submit 
them  through  Robins.'9  I  was  not  going  to  submit  them  myselt 
They  understand  my  position. 

Senator  Overman.  You  spoke  about  the  conditions.  What  abort 
the  brutal  starvation  ?  Is  there  anything  of  that  over  there  f  Wis 
there  anything  while  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes;  you  could  see  long  bread  lines  in  Petrognd 
when  I  left.  I  left  there  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  February. 
I  think.  I  arrived  at  Vologda  on  the  1st  of  March,  I  think  it  whl 
You  have  well-authenticated  reports  now  showing  that  hunger  pit- 
vailed  to  a  very  great  extent  in  Petrograd.  Zinoviev  is  the  hnd 
of  the  soviet  in  Petrograd.  He  went  to  Moscow,  and  heard  tU> 
telegram  read  from  the  President.  Through  the  All-Russian  Sonet 
Congress  the  President  was  attempting  to  address  the  Russian  peo- 
ple. I  think  I  had  suggested  that  to  the  President.  I  do  not  mom 
that  I  communicated  with  the  President  direct,  but  I  had  cabled 
the  State  Department  that  this  All-Russian  Soviet  Congress  wodd 
meet  to  act  upon  this  peace,  and  that  I  thought  the  Russian  peopb 
should  have  some  expression  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  He  sent  that  cable  to  the  Russian  people  through  the 
soviet  congress.  This  occurred  while  Zinoviev  was  down  there  fnm 
Petrograd.  He  returned  to  Petrograd  two  or  three  davs  after  and 
said  in  a  speech,  "  We  slapped  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  the  face. '  The  reply,  you  know,  was  not  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  but  to  the  workingmen  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Kino.  This  is  the  reply,  is  it  not  ?    [  Reading :  J 

The  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets  expresses  its  appreciation  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  first  of  all  to  the  laboring  and  exploited  classes  in  the  United 
States  for  the  message  sent  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  con- 
gress of  the  Soviets  in  this  time  when  the  Russian  socialistic  soviet  repaWn* 
is  living  through  most  difficult  trials. 

The  Russian  republic  uses  the  occasion  of  the  message  from  1* resident  Wil- 
son to  express  to  all  peoples  who  are  dying  and  suffering  from  the  horror?  rf 
this  imperialistic  war  its  warm  sympathy  and  firm  conviction  that  the  happy 
time  is  near  when  the  laboring  masses  in  all  lxnirgeois  countries  will  throw  off 
the  capitalistic  yoke  and  establish  a  socialistic  state  of  society,  which  i*  tbe 
only  one  capable  of  assuring  a  permanent  and  just  peace  as  well  as  the  cultnr* 
and  well-being  of  all  who  toil. 

Mr.  Francis.  That  is  the  reply  he  sent,  and  which  the  soviet  said 
was  meant  as  a  slap  in  the  face  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Kino.  It  was  an  invitation  to  revolution  in  this  country 
as  well  as  in  all  other  countries? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes. 

Senator  Kino.  I  move  that  we  take  a  recess  until  half  past  2. 

(The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  accordingly,  at  12.50  oVlock  p.  m*  I 
a  recess  was  taken  until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.)  m 
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AFTER  RECESS. 

At  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  the  taking 
of  the  recess. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  DAVID  R.  FRANCIS— Resumed. 

Senator  Kino.  Mr.  Ambassador,  was  the  government  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Russia,  at  Archangel,  functioning  in  a  true  manner  in 
the  territory  over  which  it  assumed  jurisdiction  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  it  was. 

Senator  Kino.  As  you  stated  this  morning,  it  represented  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  people  of  that  territory  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  At  least  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  the  zone  occu- 
pied by  the  allied  forces,  which  extended  along  the  White  Sea  and  in 
the  interior  about  100  miles. 

Senator  Kino.  And  they  were  anti-Bolshevists  ( 

Mr.  Francis.  They  were  anti-Bolshevists. 

Senator  Kino.  The  president  or  chief  executive  of  that  govern- 
ment is  now  in  Paris? 

Mr.  Francis.  Is  now  in  Paris. 

Senator  King.  Representing  his  people  there,  and  is  still  anti- 
Bolshevist  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Oh,  he  is  still  anti-Bolshevist,  yes;  and  the  Bolshe- 
vists have  more  hatred  for  the  socialists  that  they  expected  to  be  with 
them  than  they  have  for  the  monarchists,  or  for  the  allies,  even. 

Senator  Kino.  Thev  have  a  hatred  for  the  bourgeoisie  and  for 
those  who  want  a  stable,  orderly,  democratic  form  of  government? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes. 

Senator  Kino.  And  to  carry  out  their  purposes  and  to  perpetuate 
themselves  in  power,  they  resort  to  murder,  assassination,  and  every 
form  of  terrorism  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  do. 

Senator  Kino.  And  visit  their  displeasure  upon  inoffensive  Rus- 
sians, the  same  as  they  would  on  any  other  people,  monarchists,  or 
enemies  who  are  of  an  alien  nationality? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  are  not  very  severe  with  the  monarchists,  be- 
cause the  monarchists  have  been  giving  them  money,  according  to 
reports. 

Senator  Overman.  The  monarchists,  after  these  people  are  through, 
expect  to  be  able  to  establish  the  old  regime? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes. 

Senator  King.  Maj.  Humes,  I  desire  to  ask  you  a  question  here. 
Did  one  of  the  witnesses  state  that  Mr.  Rhys  Williams  aided  in  or- 
ganizing the  Black  Hundred  ? 

Mr.  Hum  eh.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Francis.  The  Black  Hundred  was  an  organization  that  ex- 
sted  long  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  was  employed  and  spent  a  month,  for  which  he 
eceived  300  rubles,  in  organizing  the  volunteer  force  and  the  vol- 

uteer  Bolshevik  force,  and  trying  to  get  volunteers  for  it.    He  was 

t  various  localities  in  that  effort. 

Senator  Kino.  You  were  denounced  by  the  Bolshevists  as  a  capi- 

Uistic  ambassador,  were  you  not? 
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Mr.  Francis.  Yes ;  and  our  Government  was  denounced  as  a  • 
talistic  government.  They  said  we  had  entered  the  war  becau 
the  submarine  warfare  preventing  our  continuing  to  sell  suppli 
the  allies,  and  that  the  wharves  in  New  York  and  all  other  ] 
were  crowded  with  war  supplies,  and  that  we  had  to  participa 
the  war  at  the  instance  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of  New  York, 
the  capitalists  of  this  country,  in  order  to  find  a  market  for 
manufactured  products. 

Senator  King.  Did  Lenine  and  Trotsky,  or  the  Bolshevist  r£{ 
or  any  of  its  officials,  at  any  time  exhibit  any  sympathy,  or  its 
resentatives  exhibit  any  sympathy,  with  democratic  institution 
we  understand  them? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  treated  us  better  than  they  treated  the  Br 
or  the  French,  because  they  were  always  hoping  for  and  expec 
recognition  \>j  our  Government ;  but  they  declared  themselves  agi 
all  organized  governments,  and  they  called  our  Government  a  c 
talistic  government,  and  said  that  it  was  oppressing  the  worl 
classes. 

Senator  Overman.  Trotsky  and  Lenine  proposed  to  Bolshe 
this  Government  as  well  as  all  other  governments? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  That  was  one  of  their  programs? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes;  and  I  think  they  are  doing  propaganda 
here  now. 

Senator  Kino.  Do  you  remember  a  speech  that  Trotsky  mad 
Moscow,  in  which  he  denounced  this  Government? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  remember  several  speeches  that  he  made  in  w] 
he  denounced  this  Government.    I  did  not  hear  the  speeches,  bu 
published  in  the  official  organs  of  the  government  he  denounced 
Government. 

Senator  King.  What  did  they  do  with  respect  to  newspapers  1 
opposed  their  views? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  suppress  all  newspapers  that  oppose  tl 
views. 

Senator  King.  If  any  witness  has  stated  here  that  they  did 
suppress  newspapers  opposing  their  view,  that  is  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends.  And  I  know  t 
any  newspaper  that  had  a  criticism  of  the  Bolsheviki  governmi 
or  the  soviet  government,  was  suppressed  immediately  after 
publication  of  that  criticism. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  remember  Gorky's  newspaper  that  i 
operated  for  awhile,  when  he  was  opposing  the  Bolsheviki! 
Mr.  Francis.  Yes;  it  was  suppressed. 

Senator  King.  And  when  he  espoused  Bolshevism,  no  matter  wl 
the  reason  was,  they  permitted  a  resuscitation  of  that  paper,  or 
least  permitted  him  to  publish  another  paper? 
Mr.  Francis.  To  publish  another  paper. 

Senator  Overman.  They  nationalized  every  printing  estafaii 
ment,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  do  not  know  that  they  nationalized  all  of  H 
printing  establishments;  but  the  soviet  congress  that  uJjunmnij 
3  a.  m.  on  the  1st  day  of  last  February — I  have  been  looking  *M 
declaration  of  principles  it  made  since  my  testimony  of  this  *4 
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ing — nationalized  all  natural  properties  and  turned  over  to  the  peas- 
ants and  the  workmen  all  instrumentalities  of  production,  such  as 
factories,  mines,  etc. 

Senator  King.  What  is  the  fact  as  to  whether  or  not  various  Ger- 
man enterprises,  banks,  business  houses,  which  were  in  operation  be- 
fore the  war  and  during  the  war,  have  been  continued  under  German 
control  by  the  Bolshevists? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  Germany  has  had  more  control  of  the  in- 
dustries of  Russia  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  than  she  had  be- 
fore, although  they  have  nominally  arrested  a  great  many  of  the 
officials  and  interned  them.  That  was  done  under  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  was  pursued  under  the  provisional  government.  But 
the  German  influence  is  now  in  every  line  of  human  endeavor.  They 
not  only  own  two  or  three  banks  in  Petrograd,  and  as  manv  in  Mos- 
cow, but,  as  I  stated  this  morning,  they  control  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  and  the  sugar  interest,  and 
various  other  industries. 

Senator  King.  Then  they  have  not  nationalized  or  taken  from  the 
Germans  the  properties,  especially  those  used  in  industrial  and  manu- 
facturing enterprises,  which  the  Germans  own  or  control  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  would  not  say  that  they  have  not  nominally  taken 
them,  but  the  Germans  were  buying  up  the  stocks  of  the  banks,  and 
I  understood  from  what  I  considered  reliable  authority  that  the 
Germans  had  petitioned  the.  soviet  government  to  postpone  the  de- 
nationalizing of  the  banks  in  order  to  enable  them  to  buy  up  more 
shares  of  stock. 

Senator  King.  So  you  would  say  that  the  Germans  have  greater 
control  of  the  part  of  Russia  dominated  by  the  Bolsheviki  now  than 
ever  before  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  so.  That  is  my  mature  judgment.  T  wish 
to  say  that  I  did  not  confine  my  inquiries  to  officials.  At  all  times 
my  embassy  was  open  to  whoever  called,  and  I  saw  all  classes  of 
society.  I  even  received  the  anarchists  when  they  presented  me  the 
resolutions  that  they  would  hold  me  personally  responsible  for  the 
release  of  Berkman,  Emma  Goldman,  and  Moonev.  The  first  dem- 
onstration of  anarchism  made  against  me  was  under  the  provisional 
government.  I  was  entertaining  four  or  five  or  six  people  at  supper 
one  night  after  the  ballet,  and  one  of  my  servants  said  to  me,  "  We 
received  a  telephone  message  here  just  now  that  a  mob  was  forming 
on  the  Nevskv  to  attack  the  American  Embassy,  being  incited  to  do  it 
by  an  incendiary  speech." 

Senator  Overman.  Ts  the  Nevsky  a  street? 

Mr.  Francis.  That  is  the  main  street,  the  Broadway  of  Petrograd. 
That  was  about  six  blocks  from  the  American  Embassy.     I  said  (hat 
that  was  a  mistake,  that  the  anarchists  had  nothing  against  America, 
but  in  about  five  minutes  the  telephone  rang  again,  and  I  sent  my  sec- 
retary, who  is  with  me  here  now,  to  see  what  message,  if  any,  the 
ring  meant.     He  came  back  and  said  the  police  had  telephoned  a 
Earning  that  a  mob  was  forming  on  (he  Xcvski  and  was  marching 
iown  to  sack  the  American  Embassy.    T  had  five  guests.  T  think — a 
fcian   and  his  wife  and   daughter,  and  two  other  gentlemen.     The 
ladies  were  nervous,  and  insisted  that  T  go  home  with  them,  but  T 
»Hid  no,  that  T  would  stay  there  to  protect  the  American  Embassy. 
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Tuning  to  my  colored  man  servant,  who  came  to  me  80  years  ago. 
and  whom  I  took  over  to  Europe — to  Russia — I  said,  "  Do  you  know 
where  my  pistol  is?  "  He  said  he  did,  and  I  told  him  to  get  it  and 
bring  it  to  me,  loaded.  I  then  went  down  to  the  vestibule  and  found 
^via  soldiers  there.  I  said  to  a  man  who  was  with  me,  Dr.  Hunt* 
ington — Dr.  Huntington  was  with  me  at  that  time,  and  he  was  your 
txrst  witness*  I  think — who  spoke  Russian,  "Ask  these  men  what 
they  are  here  for? "  He  asked  them  in  Russian,  and,  turning  to 
BkeT  said  they  did  not  know  except  that  they  were  sent  there  to 
protect  the  embassy.  That  was  under  the  provisional  government 
1  said  to  them,  "I  am  the  American  ambassador.  If  a  maa 
erases  that  threshold  without  my  consent  and  vou  do  not  shoot 
him*  I  will.    I  have  a  loaded  pistol  here  in  my  pocket." 

Jest  at  that  time  the  door  opened  and  a  man  put  his  head  in  and 
I  saML  "Ask  that  man  who  he  is."  The  man  answered,  himself.  He 
understood  English.  He  said,  "  I  am  the  chief  of  police,  come  to 
protect  you."  I  told  him  that  he  could  enter.  The  ladies  had  about 
put  on  their  wraps  at  that  time,  and  I  escorted  them  out  of  the  door. 
I  found  80  or  40  soldiers  on  the  sidewalk,  all  with  fixed  bayooeta, 
who  had  been  sent  down  by  the  police  or  the  militia  to  defend  lis 
American  embassy.  I  made  the  remark  that  this  had  a  serious  ap- 
pearance now,  when  a  man  came  up  and  whispered  to  the  man  who 
was  in  citizen's  clothes,  and  who  had  told  me  he  was  chief  of  polka* 
and  he  turned  to  me  and  said  in  English,  "  The  mob  has  dispersed 
up  on  the  Litainy,"  which  was  a  block  from  the  embassy.  I  aafad 
him  why  it  had  been  dispersed  and  how,  and  he  said  that  a  troop  of 
Cossacks  came  along  and  asked  them  what  they  were  doing  and 
where  they  were  going,  and  when  they  replied  that  they  were  going 
to  sack  the  American  embassy,  the  Cossacks  charged  them  and  dis- 
tanded  them.  I  attempted  to  get  into  communication  with  the 
ministers  that  night,  but  I  did  not  do  so,  and  the  following  day  I 
hoard  that  this  incendiary  speech  was  made  by  Lenine,  but  I  never 
j^u  proof  of  it.  The  mob  was  aroused  because  it  was  said  that  the 
sjvaker,  whoever  he  was,  said  that  there  was  a  man  in  America  who 
whs  to  be  hanged  because  he  was  a  socialist  and  his  name  was  M-u-n-i. 
I  had  never  heard  of  Muni,  but  I  found  out  it  was  Mooney,  of  San 
Francisco,  who  had  been  condemned  to  death  because  he  was  in 
;u\vssory  before  the  throwing  of  that  bomb  wThich  killed  about  20 peo- 
ple in  the  preparedness  parade  and  wounded  about  100  innocent 
ptvple.  I  was  afterward,  under  Bolshevik  rule,  waited  upon  bv  a 
vvnunittec  of  anarchists,  who  had  come  from  Helsingfors.  They 
wore  sailors.  They  presented  me  a  resolution  saying  that  if  their 
vvlloagues,  Berkman  and  Emma  Goldman  and  Mooney,  were  not  re- 
Wased,  they  would  hold  me  personally  responsible.  I  told  them  that 
\  would  consider  it.  They  went  out.  I  cabled  it  to  the  Government 
>io\t  day  and  said,  "  Do  not  let  consideration  for  my  safety  interfere 
w  ith  the  course  of  the  law."  Later,  in  January,  I  was  presented  with 
A  resolution  that  had  been  passed  by  about  200  anarchists,  in  a  garaft  I 
that  was  three  and  a  half  blocks  from  my  embassy,  which  resolution  * 
slated  that  if  Berkman  and  Emma  Goldman  and  Mooney,  and  otha* 
who  were  likewise  imprisoned  for  some  offense,  which  they  In 
seated  was  because  they  had  given  up  their  lives  and  all  of  their  t* 
t>  the  liber  at  ion  of  the  oppressed,  were  not  released,  I  would  be  1 
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Krsonally  responsible  for  it.     That  was  delivered  at  my  embassy 
an  official  of  the  soviet  government. 
"Senator  Overman.  That  was  under  Trotsky  and  Lenine? 
Mr.  Francis.  Under  Trotsky  and  Lenine.     I  showed  it  to  Col. 
Robins  the  next  day  and  he  asked  me  who  presented  this,  and  I  said 
Zalkind.    Zalkind  was  assistant  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
Senator  Nelson.  He  presented  it  to  you  ? 
Mr.  Francis.  He  presented  it  to  me.    He  did  not  say  a  word  about 

Erotection,  at  all.    Mr.  Bobins  said,  "  I  will  take  this  to  Lenine,"  and 
e  took  it  to  Lenine,  and  Lenine  removed  Zalkind  and  made  him  min- 
ister to  Switzerland. 

Then,  again,  I  was  giving  a  reception  one  night  to  the  military  at- 
tach^. Gen.  Judson,  who  was  about  to  leave,  when  I  had  a  telephone 
call  about  noon  from  a  woman,  a  Mrs.  Proctor,  who  was  a  Russian 
by  birth,  but  who  had  married  the  elder  Proctor  of  the  firm  of  Proc- 
tor &  Gamble.  She  said  that  she  desired  to  see  me,  but  she  was 
afraid  to  come  to  the  embassy  and  afraid  to  have  anybody  come  to 
her  house.  So  I  sent  Dr.  Huntington  and  my  secretary  here,  Mr. 
Johnston,  to  meet  her  at  the  corner  of  the  Nevsky  and  Litainy  at  5 
o'clock  that  afternoon.  She  said  she  had  been  visited  by  a  sailor  the 
night  before,  who  felt  under  obligations  to  her,  and  that  that  sailor 
had  said  to  her, "  I  know  you  have  friends  in  the  American  Embassy. 
Tell  them  not  to  be  in  there  at  12  o'clock  to-night,  because  a  bomb  is. 
to  be  thrown  in."  I  had  invited  about  200  people  to  a  formal  recep- 
tion given  to  Gen.  Judson.  I  told  Judson  about  it,  and  told  Rob- 
ins about  it,  and  told  all  of  my  staff.  I  did  not  believe  the  story. 
Twelve  o'clock  passed,  and  we  sat  up  until  2,  and  the  lx>mb  was  not 
thrown. 

But  I  sent  for  a  guard  that  night  of  8  or  10  Bolsheviki  soldiers.  T 
did  not  send,  but  the  military  attache  sent.  He  said  that  he  would 
send  around  to  the  barracks  near  bv,  and  those  soldiers  came.  Thev 
came  very  nearly  creating  more  disturbance  than  the  bomb  would 
have  created,  because  I  had  two  or  three  guests  who  were  Russian 
officers,  being  acquaintances  and  associates  of  Judson,  who  had 
failed  to  remove  the  insignia  from  their  uniforms.  They  had  re- 
moved such  insignia  from  their  overcoats,  but  when  they  got  in  the 
vestibule  they  took  off  their  overcoats,  and  thereby  displayed  the  in- 
signia of  office.  It  was  all  that  my  porter  could  do  to  prevent  these 
Bolsheviki  soldiers  from  going  up  among  all  the  guests  and  taking 
off  these  insignia  of  office.  Dvornak  was  a  very  bright  fellow,  and 
he  said,  "This  is  not  Russian  territory;  this  is  American  territory, 
and  if  you  go  up  there  you  will  have  trouble."  So  they  did  not  go. 
I  did  not  learn  of  this  until  afterwards.  They  played  cards  all 
night.  I  gave  them  30  rubles  each  the  next  morning,  and  they  looked 
at  the  sum  contemptuously,  because  they  had  been  gambling  all  night 
and  betting  50  rubles  at  a  time.  I  never  sent  for  any  more  Bolsheviki 
guards. 

Senator  Kino.  Just  before  the  revolution  which  Lenine  and  Trot- 
sky precipitated,  was  there  an  advent  of  people  from  New  York  and 
rther  places  in  the  United  States  to  Russia,  some  East  Side  Jews 
is  well  as  others? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  there  was.  I  think  that  they  came  over  in 
arge  numbers,  both  via  Vladivostok  and  through  Sweden,  but  such 
aen  never  called  upon  me.    I  only  knew  it  from  hearsay. 
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Senator  King.  Do  you  remember  wiring  the  State  Department 
here  about  the  great  number  that  was  coming  and  advising  agamst 
it? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  do. 

Senator  King.  Do  you  remember  800  coming  in  one  week! 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  I  remember  that  Trotzky,  you  know,  went 
over  there  from  New  York,  and  he  was  taken  on  the  boat  at  Hali- 
fax and  kept  there  two  or  three  weeks.  I  never  saw  Trotsky.  1 
never  had  any  conversation  with  him;  in  fact,  never  saw  him.  I 
saw  Lenine  on  one  occasion.  It  was  when  I  went  as  dean  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  accompanied  by  all  of  the  chiefs  of  the  miaow 
of  the  allied  and  neutral  embassies,  to  demand  the  release  of  Dit- 
mandi,  the  Roumanian  minister. 

Senator  King*  They  arrested  the  Roumanian  minister ! 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes ;  and  they  put  him  in  the  fortress.  This  was  m 
their  New  Year's  evening,  which  is  our  14th  of  January.  I  calkd 
the  diplomatic  corps  to  meet  at  the  American  embassy  the  following 
day.  They  were  disposed  to  have  me  go  up  there  accompanied  by 
two  neutrals  and  two  allied  chiefs,  but  they  could  not  agree  upa  * 
the  other  members — the  four  members  beside  myself — and  I  nndt 
the  proposition  that  we  all  go  up  in  a  body.  So  we  went  in  a  body, 
.after  I  had  arranged  the  meeting  through  the  telephone  with  Lmiiu, 
who  speaks  English.  We  were  received,  and  Lenine  said,  "Let  v 
discuss  the  matter."  I  immediately  arose  and  said,  "  No  discuam 
on  the  subject  whatever."  I  said  that  a  diplomatic  representative^ 
person  was  inviolable  and  was  immune,  and  we  demanded  the  rektfi 
of  this  man.  But  the  French  ambassador  began  to  talk,  and  we  had  • 
discussion  there  of  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Lenine  told  me  that  he  would  refer  it  to  the  council  of  the  soviet 
and  let  me  know  by  12  o'clock  that  night,  or  when  they  had  passed 
upon  it.  I  told  him  that  I  would  be  at  my  embassy  all  through  the 
evening,  and  he  phoned  about  12  o'clock  that  tne  central  soviet 
had  concluded  to  release  this  man,  and  he  was  released  the  next  day 


station.  I  followed  him  there  and  caught  the  train  before  it  left 
He  was  going  through  Sweden.  We  crossed  at  Tornea,  which  w«s 
about  30  hours  distant,  but  he  was  three  weeks  in  getting  there.  I 
have  heard  since  that  a  commissar,  who  had  him  in  charge,  had  » 
communication  to  the  local  commissar  from  the  central  soviet _got- 
eminent  at  Moscow — or  Petrograd,  as  it  was  then — to  shoot  the  Rou- 
manian minister,  but  they  had  had  a  revolution  there,  and  the 
Whites  were  in  charge  and  had  taken  Tornea  the  day  before  from 
the  Reds.  So  they  arrested  this  man,  the  soviet  commissar,  when 
ho  came  in,  and  I  understood  they  shot  him  instead  of  shooting  the 
minister. 

Senator  King.  Coming  back  to  the  question  that  I  propounded) 
what  did  those  men  who  went  from  the  United  States  to  Kussia  doil 
the  revolution  which  Lenine  and  Trotsky  brought  about? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  were  constant  agitators,  and  three  of  tk* 
guarded  the  foreign  office  the  night  that  the  constituent  assembly* 
disbanded.    They  were  not  all  Jews,  however.    I  think  one  W 
Jew  named  Reissman  or  "Rravstem,>  from  Buffalo,  one  was  Jh 
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Heed,  and  another  was  a  man  named  Humphreys.  They  were  expect- 
ing an  attack  on  the  foreign  office  that  night,  and  these  three  Ameri- 
can citizens  were  put  there  to  guard  it. 

Senator  King.  Was  Eeed  recognized  as  one  of  the  Bolshevik 
organizers? 

Mr.  Francis.  Oh,  yes.  They  attempted  to  appoint  him  consul 
general  at  New  York.     He  is  the  husband  of  Louise  Bryant. 

Senator  King.  Did  you  recognize  him  as  a  representative  of  our 
country  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  only  saw  him  once.  He  came  to  me  with  a  letter 
from  a  friend  of  mine  in  this  country  and  I  received  him  and  his 
wife,  but  I  never  saw  him  thereafter.  But  I  told  Robins  to  tell  the 
soviet  government  that  he  could  not  function  in  New  York,  1  did 
not  think  our  Government  would  recognize  him,  and  they  withdrew 
the  appointment  afterwards.  Oh,  he  makes  no  secret  of  his  Bolshe- 
vik principles. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  there  not  a  kind  of  movement  over  there  to 
have  either  Col.  Thompson  or  Col.  Robins  supersede  you  as  am- 
bassador?   Was  there  not  a  movement  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Francis.  Col.  Thompson  succeeded  Col.  Billings  as  the  head 
of  the  American  Bed  Cross  Mission  to  Russia,  and  he  spent  a 
million  and  a  quarter  dollars  of  his  own  money 

Senator  Nelson.  Thompson  did? 

Mr.  Francis.  Which  was  disbursed  through  Robins  to  sustain 
Kerensky  in  his  fight  with  the  Bolsheviki.  Consequently  he  was 
very  much  frightened  when  the  Bolshevik  revolution  took  place, 
and  he  left  Petrograd  within  ten  days  or  two  weeks  of  that  time. 
He  left  Robins  in  charge.  Robins  went  to  the  Bolsheviki  and  said 
he  had  been  fighting  them  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  their  prin- 
ciples were. 

xhey  told  him  their  principles,  and  he  was  ever  afterwards 
persona  grata  at  Smolny,  and  followed  them  to  Moscow,  and  tried 
bo  get  me  to  go  to  Moscow,  and  I  refused  because  I  did  not  want 
to  be  any  closer  to  the  Bolshevik  government  than  I  was. 

Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  further  about  his  op- 
erations in  that  connection  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  About  whose  operations? 

Senator  Nelson.  Col.  Robins's. 

Mr.  Francis.  Col.  Robins  I  had  heard  was  being  quoted  down 
;here  as  the  mouthpiece  of  America.  My  relations  with  him  were 
pleasant.  I  had,  as  I  told  you  this  morning,  told  him  that  he  could 
continue  to  visit  the  soviet  officials,  because  I  wanted  to  learn  what 
Jiev  were  doing.  He  was  recalled  on  the  5th  of  May,  and  on  the 
L5th  of  May  he  went  through  Vologda,  going  to  Vladivostok.  I 
vent  to  the  station  to  meet  him.  We  had  a  private  conversation  of 
ibout  20  minutes — the  train  was  there  50  minutes — and  I  turned 
iway  from  him,  or  he  turned  away  from  me;  I  have  forgotten 
vhich — not  in  any  unfriendly  spirit,  and  he  told  an  Associated 
Press  man  there  and  a  man  named  Groves,  who  was  one  of  my 
employees,  that  if  he  could  get  one  hour  with  the  President  he  would 
persuade  the  President  to  recognize  the  soviet  government. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is,  the  Bolshevik  government  of  Lenine  and 
Trotsky? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes.    He  said,  "  I  have  the  goods  on  my  person." 
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Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know  what  he  meant  by  the  "goods* 
that  he  had  on  his  person? 

Mr.  Francis.  Well,  I  heard  afterwards.  It  developed  afterwards 
that 

Senator  Nelson.  Did  he  have  credentials  from  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Francis.  He  had  communications  from  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment addressed  to  our  Government ;  but  I  can  not  learn  since  arriving 
in  Washington  that  he  ever  presented  those  communications. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  never  was  received  here,  then,  as  the  ambas- 
sador from  the  Bolshevik  government? 

Mr.  Francis.  Oh,  no;  he  was  not  received  as  the  ambassador  from 
the  Bolshevik  government.  I  heard  so  much  about  Col.  Robins  mak- 
ing statements  at  Moscow,  that  I  issued  a  statement  myself  stating 
that  while  Col.  Robins  and  I  understood  each  other  and  were 
friendly,  all  expressions  of  American  policy  that  did  not  emanate 
from  me  were  unauthorized.  I  have  a  copy  of  that  statement  and 
1  should  like  to  file  it  here. 

Senator  Overman.  All  right;  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  von 
hie  it. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  heard  later  from  Radek 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  was  Radek? 

Mr.  Francis.  Radek  is  the  Bolshevik  who  is  now  in  Berlin  trying 
to  overturn  the  government  there. 

Senator  King.  He  has  been  there  for  over  two  months,  has  he  not, 
or  three  months? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes.  He  was  the  man  whom  Tchitcherin  sent  to 
Vologda  to  execute  the  invitation  that  he  had  extended  to  us  to  come 
to  Moscow.  He  was  in  uniform  and  had  a  pistol  on  the  outside, 
w  hieh  1  did  not  notice  at  the  time;  but  I  heard  afterwards,  as  coming 
from  Radek,  that  Col.  Robins  was  the  courier  for  the  soviet  govern- 
ment with  proposals  to  our  Government  to  grant  us  the  same  con- 
cessions, privileges,  and  advantages  that  it  had  been  forced  to  grant 
to  ( icrmany  in  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty,  which  is  what  I  have  thought 
Col.  Robins  meant  by  "having  the  goods  on  him/*  I  asked  my 
svmvsontative  to  whom  Radek  had  told  this  if  the  same  privilege 
were  extended  to  the  English  and  the  French.  He  said.  "No:  it  i> 
only  to  the  Americans,  and  we  do  not  want  the  English  and  the 
iMvneh  to  know  anything  about  it."  Well,  I  cabled  that  to  the 
1  h>\  eminent,  localise  I  did  not  think  that  this  Government  wouM 
prove  treacherous  to  its  allies  by  taking  any  such  advantage  as  that. 
I  van  not  learn,  although  I  have  made  inquiries  since  arriving  here, 
lhat  Col.  Robins  ever  presented  those  communications;  but  they  wen* 
doing  whatever  they  could  to  obtain  recognition  by  our  Government. 
That  is  why  they  did  not  order  me  out  of  the  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  hoped  you  would  relent? 

Mr.  Kuancis.  They  always  hoped  to  have  the  recognition  of  our 
t  h»\ eminent,  and  T  thought  that  our  Government  could  not  recognize 
i'.iein,  and  so  stated  to  our  Government.  T  have  been  consistent  in 
!"':ii  all  along,  and  persistent.  I  thought  that  they  were  again* 
our  Government  as  well  as  against  all  organized  governments:  that 
•J»oir  decrees  concerning  women,  marriage,  and  divorce  meant  th* 
>ivaking  up  of  the  fannlj*  and  a  return  to  barbarism ;  and  I  think  so 
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Senator  Nelson.  And  their  land  decrees,  confiscating  all  lands? 

Mr.  Francis.  Their  land  decrees,  confiscating  all  lands  and  all 
industries  whatever. 

Senator  Nelson.  Banks  and  everything. 

Senator  King.  What  was  their  attitude  toward  religion  and  toward 
the  churches? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  were  not  persecuting  religion,  but  they  were 
not  respectful  to  it.  They  made  fun  of  religion;  but  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  the  Bolshevik  Russians  were  inclined  to 
turn  to  the  church. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  they  not  confiscate  the  church  lands? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  do  not  think  they  did.  I  do  not  think  they  con- 
fiscated any  of  the  church  lands.  I  do  not  remember.  They  issued 
a  decree  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  February,  when  the  last  soviet 
congress  was  held  in  Petrograd,  confiscating  all  the  lands,  making 
all  the  lands  the  property  of  the  state. 

Senator  Kino.  Including  church  lands? 

Senator  Nelson.  That  would  include  church  lands,  of  course. 

Mr.  Francis.  That  would  include  church  lands,  of  course. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  crown  lands? 

Mr.  Francis.  And  crown  lands. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  lands  of  the  big  landowners? 

Mr.  Francis.  And  the  lands  of  the  big  landowners. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  would  include  also  the  lands  of  the  mirs, 
the  communal  property? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes.  I  want  to  say  that  I  was  not  opposed  to  that 
division  of  lands,  because  I  believe  that  those  who  till  the  land  should 
)wn  it,  and  I  was  in  favor  of  a  distribution  of  the  lands,  and  so  ex- 
pressed myself  to  the  first  provisional  government.  I  did  not  mean 
the  confiscation  of  the  lands,  but  the  apportionment  of  the  lands 
imong  the  peasants  at  a  fixed  price  and  upon  easy  terms. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  meant  an  apportionment  that  would  give 
he  peasants  a  title  to  it,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Francis.  That  would  give  the  peasants  a  title  to  the  lands; 

res. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  you  know  that  the  Bolshevik  system  as 
mtlined  is  not  to  give  them  title,  but  simply  assign  them  the  use  of 
he  lands? 

Mr.  Francis.  Exactly. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  no  more  land  than  they  can  till  themselves; 
lot  land  that  they  have  to  till  with  hired  help? 

Mr.  Francis.  No. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Francis.  That  is  absolutely  true. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  under  their  system  a  Bussian  peasant  could 
lever  acquire  title  to  the  land  he  tills? 

Mr.  Francis.  Oh,  no.    The  title  to  the  land  was  in  the  state. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  continued  so? 

Mr.  Francis.  And  continued  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  he  could  shift  around  from  one  place  to 
nother  from  year  to  year;  could  he  not? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  under  that  system  he  could. 

Senator  Kino.  Your  idea  was  something  like  the  plan  that  Glad- 
tone  devised  in  Ireland  ? 
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Mr.  Francis.  Exactly. 

Senator  King.  The  crown  would  set  apart  a  certain  amount  4 
money  to  purchase  the  land,  and  they  would  expropriate  it  and  gpn 
it  to  the  peasant — that  is,  to  the  landseeker— and  he  would  ham 
certain  number  of  years  to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Francis.  Exactly. 

Senator  Kino.  At  a  small  rate  of  interest,  and  become  the  owmtI 

Mr.  Francis.  Exactly;  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  a  haiddf 
on  him. 

Senator  Nelson.  Under  this  Russian  system  the 
could  become  an  owner? 

Mr.  Francis.  No;  he  never  could  become  an  owner  under  ttr 
soviet  system.    And  they  nationalized  all  the  banks. 

Now,  the  railroads  were  made  the  especial  charge  of  the 

Embassy.    A  railroad  commission  came  over  there  at  abort  flr 
time  the  Boot  Commission  came,  headed  by  John  F.  Stevens.'  I "  * ' 
John  F.  Stevens  to  the  department  of  ways  and  communis 
installed  him  there.    I  say  " installed  him  there" — he  had  an 
provided  for  him  there;  and  later  he  was  going  down  to  aoaU 
Russia,  the  Donetz  coal  basin  country,  to  inspect  the  railroads  dam 
there. 

Senator  Nelson.  Down  in  the  Ukraine? 

Mr.  Francis.  Down  in  the  Ukraine.  He  got  back  as  far  as  Ifcfr 
cow,  and  the  revolution  had  broken  out,  and  he  wired  me  for  a- 
structions.  I  said :  "  Bemain  where  you  are  as  long  as  it  is  safe,  mi 
then  come  to  Petrograd.  I  will  attempt  to  protect  yon  heie;*oi 
he  went,  a  few  days  after  that,  if  not  on  the  same  day  that  he  n» 
ceived  my  telegram,  to  Harbin,  where  he  is  now,  and  is  in  chirp 
of  the  trans-Siberian  Bailroad.  Now,  I  wired  to  him  in  May-J 
think  is  was  in  May — to  send  Emerson  and  100  of  the  engineers  that 
were  of  the  Stevens  party  to  me  at  Vologda.  He  replied  thithe 
would  send  them  at  the  first  opportunity,  but  he  sent  a  subseqwa* 
telegram  saying  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  whole  matter.  Our 
Government  here  asked  me  what  I  wanted  with  those  railroad  umb- 
Well,  I  said  that  I  wished  to  use  them  to  operate  the  trans-Siberia 
road  under  the  department  of  ways  and  communications,  with  lis 
subordinate  officials  of  which  department  I  had  always  maintained 
pleasant  relations.  I  got  my  trains  from  them ;  I  got  the  train  OQ 
which  I  sent  out  my  staff,  the  train  on  which  I  sent  the  nationals. 
and  the  train  on  which  I  left  Petrograd  myself.  Emerson  laft 
Vladivostok  the  19th  of  May,  but  he  never  has  arrived  at  Vologda 
yet.  The  Czecho-Slovaks,  whose  numbers  were  variously  estimated 
from  forty  to  sixty  thousand,  and  who  were  escaped  or  released 
Austrian  prisoners  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  Austria,  iwrt 
interfering  with  the  operation  of  the  trans-Siberian  road,  becaa* 
they  were  attempting  to  get  out  to  join  the  forces  on  the  westei 
front.  This  was  in  July  of  last  year.  No;  I  think  it  began  in  J* 
of  last  year.  I  instructed  our  consul  general  at  Moscow  to  join  tb , 
other  consuls  general  in  protesting  against  this  treatment  of  tfcj 
Czecho-Slovaks. 

Senator  King.  What  treatment.  Governor! 
Mr.  Francis.  Interfering  with  their  leaving  tbp  country* 
Senator  King.  The  Bolsheviks  were  attempting  to  restrtii 
from  departing! 
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Mr.  Francis.  They  were  attempting  to  restrain  them  from  depart- 
ag,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Germans.  Trotsky  issued  an  order  that 
bey  could  leave  via  Vladivostok  if  they  would  give  up  their  arms ; 
nd  at  the  same  time  he  issued  a  secret  order  that  any  railroad  man 
rho  transported  them — any  conductor  or  any  station  agent — would 
e  punished;  and  they  were  all  put  to  work. 

Senator  Sterling.  Then,  when  Col.  Robins  testifies  that  the  move- 
lent  of  the  Szecho-Slovaks  was  not  interfered  with  by  the  Trotsky 
nd  Lenine  government,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Germans,  he  is  mis- 
iken,  is  he,  Mr.  Francis? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  he  is  mistaken,  because  I  think  the  Germans 
ispired  the  Trotsky  government  to  interfere  with  the  departure  of 
tie  Czecho-Slovaks.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  have  done  excellent  fight- 
c*£up  there. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  corroborated  by  Col.  Hurban,  who 
lade  the  treaty  with  them,  and  who  testified  that  after  starting  they 
ook  all  the  guns  away  from  them. 

Mr.  Francis.  They  took  all  the  guns  away  from  them,  and  they 
promised  them  that  if  they  would  give  up  their  guns  they  would 
at  them  go  out. 

Senator  Overman.  That  was  the  testimony  of  Col.  Hurban,  attache 
or  the  Czecho-Slovak  government,  who  was  here ;  and  he  also  made 
bis  contract,  as  I  understand,  Maj.  Humes,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Humes.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners. 

Senator  King.  After  taking  their  guns  away  from  them  they  at- 
acked  them? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  attacked  them.  Oh,  they  broke  faith  with  the 
zzecho-Slovaks.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  were  first  attempting  to  get 
o  Vladivostok,  and  they  afterwards  attempted  to  get  to  Archangel, 
rhere  I  was,  but  they  were  prevented  by  the  armed  Bolshevists 
rom  doing  either.  I  do  not  know  what  numbers  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
ow  are  in,  but  they  are  still  there  under  Kolchak. 

Senator  Nelson.  Over  around  Omsk? 

Mr.  Francis.  Around  Omsk;  yes.  You  know,  the  distances  in 
hissia  are  so  immense — why,  it  is  as  far  from  Petrograd  to  Vladi- 
ostok  as  it  is  from  Petrograd  to  Washington — farther.  It  is  over 
,000  miles. 

Senator  Kino.  More  than  that:  about  7,000  miles. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  know  Col.  Lebedeff,  Ambassador 
'rancis  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Oh,  yes ;  I  knew  him. 

Senator  Kino.  Vladimir  Lebedeff? 

Senator  Sterling.  Yes;  Vladimir  Lebedeff. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  I  knew  him.  Mr.  Johnston,  is  that  the  name 
f  the  man  who  was 

Senator  Sterling.  He  was  former  secretary  of  the  navy  in  the 
Russian  provisional  government. 

Mr.  Johnson  (private  secretary  to  Ambassador  Francis).  Yes; 
rou  knew  him: 

Senator  King.  A  dark-complexioned  man,  with  whiskers;  rather 
mall. 

Mr.  Francis.  Oh,  yes ;  I  knew  him  very  well. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  he  considered  a  man  of  high  repute? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes;  he  stood  well  there. 
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Senator  Sterling.  He  was  characterized  by  Col.  Bobins yatarifft* 
jas  belonging  to  the  old  regime.    Was  he  in  any  sense  a  * 
or  was  he  not  in  favor  of  the  revolution  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  he  was  in  favor  of  the  revolution;  bat  I 
not  recall  exactly. 

Senator  Kino.  Let  me  recall  the  matter  to  your  attention, 
was  driven  from  Russia  during  the  Czaristic  regime  because  rf 
revolutionary  activities.   He  was  against  the  Czar.    He  went  to  ™ 
and  enlisted  as  a  private,  and  fought  there  with  the  French 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  after  Kerensky's  ^_ 
was  organized  he  returned  to  Russia  and  was  made  assStan 
tary  of  the  navy  or  of  war,  I  have  forgotten  which. 

Senator  Sterling.  Assistant  secretary  of  the  navy. 

Senator  Kino.  Yes ;  assistant  secretary  of  the  navy ;  and  he  w 
.at  Kazan  and  captured  the  gold  and  took  it  to  the  Omsk  ginunww* 

Mr.  Francis.  Oh,  he  was  that  man,  was  hef 

Senator  King.  Yes;  that  is  Lebedefl. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  met  him.  He  captmi 
<60,000,000  rubles  of  gold,  or  600,000,000  rubles  of  gold. 

Senator  King.  It  was  more  than  that.    About  a  third  of  the  goML 

Mr.  Francis.  Well,  the  Germans  were  sending  gold  out  of  ~ 
for  a  year  before  the  war  began — to  Germany. 

Senator  Sterling.  Col.  Lebedeff  was  sent  to  the  Vologda 
to  assist  in  the  anti-Bolshevist  struggle  in  that  region 

Mr.  Francis.  Has  he  ever  appeared  before  this 

Senator  Sterling.  No  ;  he  has  not  been  here. 

Mr.  Francis.  Where  is  he  now  ? 

Senator  King.  He  is  in  Paris.  He  was  here  and  was  interview^ 
by  quite  a  number  of  Senators  and  public  men  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Francis.  My  impression  is  that  I  met  him,  and  I  am  very  dftr 
that  he  stood  very  well  over  there.    He  stood  very  well  over  there. 

Senator  King.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  sav  abort 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  their  treatment,  so  far  as  it  is  material  to  this 
inquiry? 

Mr.  Francis.  The  Czech-Slovaks  were  brave  soldiers,  and  I  re- 
ceived from  the  department  here  a  public  announcement  that  our 
Government  sympathized  with  them  in  their  aspirations  for  liberty 
and  independence;  and  so,  then,  afterwards  I  extended  all  the  assist- 
ance I  could  to  them.  They  were  brave  men.  They  were  patriots 
They  were  not  monarchists.  In  fact,  they  were  opposed  to  a  monarch- 
ical form  of  government;  and  they  were  opposed  to  the  Bolsheviks, 
too,  because  they  were  in  favor  of  a  democratic  form  of  government— 
a  government  by  consent  of  the  governed.  They  made  a  great  record 
there.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing  now,  because  I  was  «ai 
out  of  Archangel  on  the  6th  of  November.  I  was  taken  on  board  U* 
Olym-pia  on  a  stretcher,  because  I  was  unable  to  walk,  and  landed  it 
Infragordon  on  the  18th  of  November.  I  had  a  major  surgical  op-  I 
■oration  in  London  on  the  4th  of  January.  I 

Senator  Overman.  Mr.  Ambassador,  you  said  that  about  10^" 
cent  only  of  the  180,000,000  people  favor  this  Bolshevik  governing 
Mr.  Francis.  I  do  not  think  it  is  exceeding  that. 
Senator  Overman.  That  being  so,  why  is  it  that  the  90  per  * 
of  the  people  do  not  overturn  this  Bolshevik  government  §atj 
Ublish  order  and  law  ?  * 
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Mr.  Francis.  It  is  just  because  of  this  reign  of  terror  that  the 
>lsheviks  have  instituted.  They  have  cowed  everybody  that  is  not 
r  them.  They  do  not  prefer  any  charges  against  those  that  they 
rest,  except  that  they  are  counter-revolutionary.  They  have  put 
•  death  521  hostages  in  Petrograd  in  revenge  for  the  assassination 
P  Uritsky.  At  one  time  they  were  transferring  from  Kronstadt 
rison,  I  thought  it  was  150  officers,  but  I  have  heard  since  that  it 
fas  300,  and  one  report  said  500.  They  were  transferring  those 
officers  from  Kronstadt  prison,  professedly  to  another  prison.  The 
tottom  of  the  barge  fell  out,  not  by  accident,  and  those  officers  were 
D  drowned. 

Senator  Overman.  Those  were  officers  of  the  old  Russian  army  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  were  Russian  officers.    The  Bolsheviks  did  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  it  not  the  sailors  from  the  Kronstadt  fleet 
lat  came  up  there  and  helped  them  to  inaugurate  the  revolution  in 
Ibvember? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  it  was. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  those  are  largely  composed  of  radical  social- 
tic  Finns,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Francis.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  Finns,  but  they 
re  radical  socialists.  They  are  anarchists.  It  was  on  a  vessel  at 
[elsingfors  that  this  anarchistic  resolution  was  passed  holding  me 
ersonally  responsible  for  Berkman  and  Emma  Goldman,  and  a 
elegation  came  down  from  Helsingfors  to  present  it  to  me. 

Senator  Kino.  Mr.  Ambassador,  the  Lenine-Trotsky  government 
as  control — as  I  read  the  papers  and  understand  the  situation  from 
aving  talked  with  a  great  number  who  have  recently  come  from 
Russia — of  a  strip  of  territory  about  500  to  800  miles  northerly  and 
>utherly,  and  approximately  1,000  miles  easterly  and  westerly,  rim- 
ing diagonally  through  Russia.  South  of  that  is  the  Ukraine  and 
le  Caucasus  and  the  Odessa  district,  in  which  they  have  no  control, 
nd  north  of  it  they  do  not  have  control;  and,  of  course,  they  have 
o  control  in  Siberia  except  here  and  there  in  local  spots. 

Mr.  Francis.  Exactly;  exactly. 

Senator  Kino.  So  it  is  only  about  40,000,000  of  the  people  in  Rus- 
a  over  whom  they  exercise  control.  Instead  of  180,000,000,  it  is 
aly  about  40,000,000? 

Mr.  Francis.  Only  about  40,000,000.  I  think  you  are  correct,  be- 
mse  they  do  not  get  to  the  White  Sea  by  150  miles,  and  they  do  not 
»t  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  at  Murmansk  by  200  miles.    Sukhona,  which 

200  miles  south  of  Murmansk,  is  occupied  by  the  allies.  They  are 
^building  the  Murman  railroad,  because  it  was  very*  insecurely  built 
i  the  beginning.  They  are  rebuilding  it.  I  think  the  British  are 
ring  it  there. 

Senator  Kino.  Did  the  Lenine-Trotsky  government  ever  state  to 
ou  that  they  wanted  to  get  into  the  war  to  aid  the  United  States 
nd  her  allies  against  the  central  powers? 

Mr.  Francis.  No,  sir.  They  never  stated  it  to  me.  I  extended 
very  encouragement  I  could  to  them  to  present  an  organized  front 
n  order  to  prevent  the  German  divisions  that  had  been  on  the  east- 
rn  front  from  being  sent  over  to  the  western  front,  and  I  told  Robins 
o  say  to  them  that  I  would  recommend  a  modus  vivendi  if  they 
no\\](1  organize  an  opposition.  They  put  to  him  a  number  of  ques- 
ions,  which  he  transmitted  through  the  War  Department  code^  *sk- 
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ing  what  America  and  the  allies  would  do ;  but  they  invariably  ac- 
companied that  by  a  statement  that  the  great  social  revolution  shooty 
not  be  interfered  with.    As  I  stated  this  morning,  I  think  their  ' 
in  the  beginning  was  a  world-wide  social  revolution.    The 
ness  of  that  opinion  has  been  demonstrated  since  by  their  p 
dizing  in  all  countries  against  all  government.  They  are  atl 
to  break  up  the  family,  which  was  the  first  outgrowth  toward 
and  I  think  the  predominance  of  Bolshevism  throughout  the 
will  mean  a  return  to  barbarism. 

Senator  King.  You  noticed  that  they  had  a  large  number  of 
sian  Bolshevists  in  Argentine  recently,  and  a  strike  was  called 
many  people  were  killed,  and  the  government,  in  self-defense,  hid 
seize  about  1,184  of  them  and  put  them  on  a  vessel,  and  p 
they  have  shipped  them  back  to  Russia. 

Coming  back  again  to  the  question  I  suggested,  you  state, 
that  no  proposition  was  ever  made  by  that  government— the  ~ 
vik  government — to  join  hands  with  the  allies  in  resisting  the 
sions  of  the  central  powers? 

Mr.  Francis.  No  proposition  was  ever  made  by  the  Bolsherib 
the  allies  that  came  to  me.    Col.  Robins  said  that 

Senator  King.  Never  mind  what  Col.  Robins  said.    We  are  h 
ested  in  knowing  what  you  know  as  ambassador. 

Mr.  Francis.  He  said  that  the  Bolsheviki  asked  the  question  ail 
what  America  and  the  allies  would  do  if  they  refused  to  ratify  t 
treaty.    They  ratified  that  treaty  by  a  vote  of  two  and  a  half  to 
at  the  Moscow  meeting,  whereupon  I  issued  that  proclamation  t 
elicited  from  Kuehlmann  a  demand  on  the  soviet  government  titftl 
be  deported  from  Russia. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  it  was  at  Lenine's  demand  that  that 
was  ratified,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Francis.  Exactly;  it  was  at  Lenine's  demand  that  the 
was  ratified. 

Senator  Sterling.  The  first  impression  was  not  to  ratify 
treaty,  was  not,  at  that  soviet? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  I  gave  an  interview  at  Vologda  appealing^ 
the  Russian  people  not  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  there  was  some ' 
about  its  ratification.     The  second  treaty  was  signed  on  the 
March.    The  first  treaty,  as  I  said,  was  rejected  by  Trotsky  in] 
very  dramatic  way  when  he  made  that  stage-play. 

Senator  King.  That  was  in  December  or  the  last  of  November! 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes;  that  was  in  December,  I  think. 

Senator  Nelson.  December  or  January  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  December  or  January.    They  declared  an 
you  know,  without  consulting  any  of  the  allies.     I  think  that  if 
sia  had  stood  up  to  her  obligations  the  war  would  have  been 
year  before  it  was  ended,  and  millions  of  lives  could  have  been  ai 
Kussia  lost  more  men  in  the  war  than  any  other  country,  alt" 
she  quit  the  war  a  year  before  it  ended.    1^  think  she  lost  at 
2,000,000  men,  and  there  were  2,000,000  Russians  imprisoned  in 
man  and  Austrian  prison  camps  when  I  arrived  at  Petrograd  in  Aj 
1916. 

Senator  King.  When  Lenine  and  Trotsky  returned  to  Kusm 
they  announce  as  one  of  the  purposes  the  immediate  cessation  of1 
tilities  so  far  as  Russia  was  concerned  ? 
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Francis.  Yes;  they  did  after  they  got  into  power.  Does 
e  suppose  that  Lenine  would  have  been  permitted  to  come 
;h  Germany  and  into  Russia  without  German  consent?  He 
le  German  approval.  He  came  through  Germany  to  Russia 
Switzerland,  and  he  was  very  profuse  in  His  distribution  of 
'  thereafter;  and,  as  I  said  this  morning,  I  think  that  was  with 
r  of  promoting  the  objective  that  he  had  in  view  all  the  time, 

was  a  world-wide  social  revolution, 
ator  Nelson.  Was  it  not  strange  that  he  had  so  much  money, 

one  of  the  convicts  released  from  Siberia  under  the  Czar's 
iment? 

Francis.  I  think  he  had  been  in  prison  under  the  Czar's 
iment. 

ator  Nelson.  Was  not  one  of  the  mistakes  of  the  Kerensky 
nment  that  they  opened  the  doors  to  all  political  prisoners, 
lals,  and  everything  else? 

Francis.  Yes ;  they  did  that,  and  permitted  them  all  to  return, 
ator  Nelson.  And  they  have  returned  to  plague  them? 

Francis.  Yes. 
ator  Sterling.  And  the  demotion  of  the  officers  in  the  army  ? 

Francis.  And  the  demotion  of  the  officers,  and  the  abolition 

death  penalty.    You  know,  when  Kerensky  became  minister  of 
>r  after  he  became  president,  I  do  not  know  which,  he  issued  a 
\  abolishing  the  previous  decree,  or  revoking  the  former  decree, 
by  he  had  put  an  end  to  the  death  penalty, 
ator  Sterling.  Yes. 

Francis.  I  heard  him  making  a  speech  in  the  Marensky 
er.    He  is  a  great  orator.    A  man  from  the  gallery  interrupted 

What  about  the  revocation  of  that  decree  abolishing  the  death 
y  ?  "  He  paid  no  attention  to  that.  The  man  repeated  it  three 
r  times.  Finally  he  said,  pointing  up  to  the  man,  "  Wait  until 
lemn  a  man  to  death."  That  meant  that  he  was  not  going  to 
nn  anybody  to  death.  That  destroyed  discipline  in  the  army, 
ator  Nelson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not  the  Trotsky-Lenine 
iment,  the  Bolshevik  government,  after  they  came  into  power, 
they  could  to  disintegrate  the  Russian  army  and  demoralize  it  ? 

Francis.  They  undoubtedly  did. 
ator  Nelson.  And  put  it  out  of  fighting  capacity? 

Francis.  They  undoubtedly  did. 
ator  Nemon.  Under  their  cry,  "  Peace,  bread,  and  land  ?  " 

Francis.  Yes. 

ator  King.  What  contribution,  if  any,  did  they  make  in  a 
ial  way  toward  helping  Germany  and  Austria  after  the  treaty 
sst-Litovsk;  that  is  to  say,  by  furnishing  them  men,  money,  or 
es? 

Francis.  They  did  not  furnish  them  any  men,  except  that 
iad  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners.  Germany  and  the  central 
es  demanded  that  the  prisoners  should  be  exchanged  man  for 

Now,  to  nations  at  peace  that  is  very  unjust.  In  other  words, 
ntral  empires  should  have  sent  back  all  the  Russians  and  Rus- 
ould  have  sent  back  all  the  Germans  and  Austrians ;  but  Ger- 
and  Austria — especially  Germany — had  an  excess  of  war  prison- 
er what  Russia  had,  so  they  demanded  that  the  prisoners  be  ex- 
ed  man  for  man,  and  consequently  the  excess  of  prisowera  W\s& 


never  can  be  an  effective  peace  until  that  Bolshevik  govern) 
eliminated? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  not.  That  is  my  judgment,  derive 
two  years  and  eight  months'  residence  in  Russia.  I  would  1 
still  if  my  health  permitted. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  believe  that  our  Government  a 
allies  are  justified  in  helping  the  Russian  people  get  rid  of  th 
shevik  government? 

Mr.  Francis.  You  are  asking  a  question  of  policy  now  th; 
not  feel  like  answering. 

Senator  Overman.  We  will  not  press  it,  but  I  will  ask  y 
question:  Suppose  we  removed  the  allied  troops  from  that  o 
what  would  happen  ? 
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e  Bolsheviks  now  number  various  thousands  of  people  that  they 
not  numbered  before.  You  understand  that  the  Bolsheviki  are 
early  as  numerous  as  they  were  four  or  six  months  ago ;  but,  on 
tlier  hand,  their  army  is  stronger,  because,  as  I  said  this  morn- 
r  hey  have  Chinese,  they  have  Letts,  and  they  have  conscripted 
ans. 

*  a  tor  Sterling.  Is  it  not  partly  due  to  the  pay  the  soldiers  now 
nder  Bolshevist  rule? 
-    Francis.  Well,  the  Chinese  were  induced  to  go  into  their 

by  being  starved.    There  is  no  food  for  anybody  who  does 
oin  the  army. 

cxator  Nelson.  They  were  the  men  who  had  been  employed  in 
Ling  the  Murman  railroad,  were  they  not? 
r.  Francis.  There  were  400,000  Chinese  laborers  in  Russia,  it 
estimated  when  I  went  there  in  1916;  and  I  do  not  know  how 
y  of  them  went  back  to  their  native  countrv,  but  I  know  there 
tens  of  thousands  of  them  in  the  Bolshevik  army  now.     They 
3  driven  there  because  they  could  not  get  food  otherwise.    Now 
Bolshevik  government,  as  I  said  this  forenoon,  is  printing  monev 
le  rate  of  50,000,000  to  100,000,000  rubles  daily,  and  it  is  inten- 
illy  keeping  no  account  of  it,  so  I  am  reliably  informed.     Of 
se  they  can  afford  to  pay  any  wages  or  salaries  necessary, 
nator  King.  That  is  pure  fiat  money,  of  course? 
\  Francis.  That  is  pure  fiat  money. 

nator  Kino.  And  no  means  are  provided  for  its  redemption? 
\  Francis.  No  means  whatever  for  its  redemption, 
nator  Overman.  Nearly  everybody  who  has  testified  has  stated 
they  are  starving  to  death  over  there.    I  suppose  they  have  a 

many  people  who  go  into  the  army  in  order  to  get  something", 
t,  people  who  are  forced  to  go  in  for  that  reason? 
\   Francis.  Yes.     You  have  seen  the  grades  who  obtain  pro- 
n  tickets.    First  the  soldiers;  then  the  men  who  work  with  their 
s  and  work  eight  hours  a  day ;  then  the  men  who  do  light  work ; 
the  intelligentsia — that  is  the  professions.    You  and  I  would  be* 
1  intelligentsia  if  we  were  over  there, 
nator  Nelson.  And  then  the  capitalists? 
".  Francis.  The  capitalists  have  none, 
nator  Nelson.  They  get  none? 
\  Francis.  They  get  none. 

nator  King.  You  mentioned  the  troops.  Are  there  not  some* 
rians  and  some  Germans  in  the  Bolshevik  army? 
\  Francis.  I  think  there  are.  I  have  had  advices  from  our 
il  general  at  Irkutsk,  Mr.  Harris,  and  from  our  consuls  through- 
Siberia,  stating  that  there  were  German  and  Austrian  soldiers 
ic  ranks  of  the  Bolsheviki.  They  were  undoubtcdlv  drilled  bv 
lan  officers.  The  American  troops  were  sent  down  from  Arch- 
1  toward  Vologda  and  up  the  Dvina  River  toward  Kotlas.  They 
i  very  perceptible  improvement  in  the  discipline  of  the  Red 
•d,  or  the  Bolshevik  troops,  and  they  attribute  it  to  Russian 
rs  who  have  been  forced  to  drill  their  troops,  and  also  to  Ger- 
and  Austrian  officers. 

nator  King.  Is  it  common  knowledge  there  that  Russian  women 
eld  as  hostages  to  secure  the  services  of  their  husbands,  to  force 

into   the  army  to   render  services   to  the   Red   Guard? 
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Mr.  Francis.  It  is. 

Senator  Sterling.  Here  is  a  statement  from  Col.  Lebedeff  ir 
gard  to  the  Bolshevik  army,  which  I  should  like  to  read  and 
whether  in  the  main  it  agrees  with  your  idea.   He  says : 

Finally  the  Bolshevik!  formed  a  hired  army  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  it  wi 
army  composed  of  war  prisoners,  mainly  Hungarians  and  Chinese  formerly 
ployed  by  the  Murmansk  Railroad ;  of  Lettish  detachments,  almost  all  of  i 
joined  the  Bolshevik!,  and  of  the  dregs  of  the  population,  lnred  by  the 
salaries  paid  them  by  the  Soviets,  the  light  work  in  the  service,  the  privtt 
and  mainly  by  the  prospect  of  being  well  fed,  for  at  that  time  all  of  cei 
Russia  was  starving.  Only  the  Soviets  and  the  Red  Army  lived  lavishly 
sumptuously  on  good  rations. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  agree  entirely  with  that  statement. 

Senator  King.  Did  Lenine  and  Trotsky  turn  over  the  Black 
fleet  and  any  munitions  they  had — cannon  and  guns — to  the  ( 
mans? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  turned  over  the  Black  Sea  fleet  to  the  Germ 

Senator  King.  What  became  of  the  cannon  and  war  supplies  I 
were  on  the  western  front  at  the  time  the  treaty  of  Brest-Lite 
was  signed? 

Mr.  Francis.  On  the  western  front  in  Russia  or  in  France! 

Senator  King.  On  the  western  front  in  Russia,  which  would 
the  German  east  front. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  the  Germans  captured  v 
much  of  that.  The  allies  saw  that  none  of  the  supplies  shipped 
Vladivostok  were  shipped  into  the  interior:  but  in  spite  of  our 
deavors  they  shipped  100  cars  a  day  out  of  Archangel  and  sent  tl 
up  to  Kotlas,  sent  them  down  to  Vologda,  and  to  Petrograd  and  1 
cow,  notwithstanding  that  they  had  agreed  not  to  do  it.  The  Bob 
viks  did  that.    The^  were  evacuating  those  supplies  continually. 

Senator  Kino.  Did  they  turn  any  of  them  over  to  Germany  ii 
they  had  gotten  them  from  the  allies? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  do  not  know  that  they  did;  but  if  the  war  had 
ended  when  it  did,  Germany  would  have  captured  a  lot  of 
supplies. 

Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  the  Bolshe 
authorities  in  Petrograd  got  hold  of  any  of  the  Red  Cross  suppi 
at  any  time? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  do  not  think  they  took  any  of  the  supplies,  1 
those  supplies  were  distributed  under  Bolshevik  supervision, 
you  understand  me? 

Senator  Neuson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Francis.  They  were  distributed  under  Bolshevik  supervisi 
in  Petrograd  and  Moscow. 

Senator  King.  Was  that  because  of  the  sympathy  of  Mr.  Robi 
with  Bolshevism? 

Mr.  Francis.  It  was  because  of  that ;  but  I  think  they  would  a 
have  permitted  the  distribution  of  those  supplies  if  they  had  notb 
supervisory  care  of  them.  You  know  they  could  have  prevented  i 
distribution.    They  were  in  supreme  control  of  Petrograd.         j 

Senator  Nelson.  We  have  had  testimony  here,  and  therefore  T" 
your  attention  to  it,  testimony  from  two  sources,  from  Mr-  S 
and  also  from  a  young  man  who  testified  here  yesterday,  Mr.  I 
who  was  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  Red  Cross  'wanta 
Petrograd  as  a  keeper  under  Robins,  that  they  applied  to  Bofch 
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supplies,  that  there  were  Americans  there  who  were  starving,  or  in 
need  of  supplies,  and  that  he  was  told  by  Col.  Robins  that  there 
were  no  supplies.  Now,  Simons,  as  well  as  this  young  man  who 
testified  yesterday,  said  that  there  were  a  lot  of  supplies  there,  flour 
and  canned  goods  and  canned  milk,  and  300,000  pounds  of  salt  beef, 
and  a  lot  of  supplies,  at  that  very  time. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  because  that  was  after  I 
left  Petrograd ;  but  I  know  Dr.  Simons  very  well,  and  I  know  he  did 
a  lot  of  relief  work.  He  was  obtaining  money  from  this  country  all 
the  time.  He  is  a  Methodist  minister,  and  he  was  doing  a  great  deal 
of  work  there  in  the  way  of  relieving  suffering. 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  he  a  reliable  and  trustworthy  man? 

Mr.  Francis.  Oh,  I  think  so ;  absolutely.  I  think  he  is  entirely  so. 
He  was  over  there  when  I  got  there  and  I  left  him  there  when  I  left 
Petrograd.  I  think  he  left  Russia  before  I  did,  but  I  left  Petrograd 
before  he  did.  He  had  a  very  large  congregation  there,  of  resident 
Americans  in  Russia,  and  he  had  some  Russians  in  the  congregation. 
The  middle-aged  man,  Mr.  Simmons,  who  testified  here,  is  a  different 
man  from  Dr.  Simons.  Mr.  Simmons  was  before  you  early  in  your 
investigation. 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  Mr.  Simmons  is  a  very  reliable  man  also.  He 
was  condemned  to  death  over  there. 

Senator  Stermno.  He  was  the  forester  who  was  sent  over  there 
from  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  He  was  the  forester.    I  have  known  him  for  many 

£ears.  I  knew  him  before  he  was  in  Russia.  I  knew  his  father-in- 
iw  and  I  know  all  the  Simmons's  in  St.  Louis. 

Senator  Overman.  The  other  man,  Dr.  Simons,  is  the  one  who 
testified  about  the  flu. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  Dr.  Simons,  the  preacher  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Simons  is  a  preacher  and  Simmons  is  the  man  that 
the  Agricultural  Department  sent  over  there  to  look  after  the  forests. 

Senator  Overman.  He  is  the  one  who  was  condemned  to  death 
without  trial  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Condemned  to  death  without  trial.  He  would  have 
left  Vologda  with  me,  but  he  was  sick.  He  was  arrested  three  or 
four  days  after  that  and  taken  to  Moscow  and  he  was  put  in  prison 
there,  and  a  man  who  was  a  prison  mate  of  his,  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten,  sent  his  regards  to  me  when  he  was  taken  out  to  be  shot. 

Senator  Kino.  They  killed  him,  did  they? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  killed  him. 

Senator  Overman.  He  says  they  shot  them  every  day. 

Mr.  Francis.  They  did  not  hesitate.  They  did  not  stand  on  the 
order  of  their  shooting. 

Senator  Kino.  There  was  no  trial  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  No  trial  whatever,  and  no  charges  preferred. 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  that  the  case  in  Petrograd,  too? 

Mr.  FfcANCis.  Yes;  that  was  the  case  in  Petrograd.  They  called 
5fo.  2'Garoki,  via  the  morgue.  When  a  man  was  sent  there  he  bade 
farewell  to  hope.  A  man  who  had  recently  been  in  Moscow  stated 
i*t  he  saw  human  blood  flowing  out  under  the  gate  of  the  inclosure 
^ore,  where  they  had  been  shooting  men  charged  with  counter  revo- 
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lutionary  sentiments.  They  did  not  hesitate  about  shooting  people. 
When  the  cholera  was  prevalent  in  Petrograd,  as  it  was  last  August 
and  September,  Zenoviev,  who  was  then  chief  commissar  of  the  soviet 
made  a  speech  in  which  he  charged  the  bourgeosie  with  being  respon- 
sible for  the  cholera,  and  he  said :  "  If  any  Red  Guard  thinks  that  a 
physician  is  not  doing  his  duty,  he  will  shoot  him  on  the  spot" 
That  was  giving  license  to  the  Red  Guards  to  shoot  down  physicians 
wherever  they  saw  fit.  Oh,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  civilization — not  onlj 
irreparable  injury  to  Russia,  but  a  disgrace  to  civilization ! 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  that  system  of  government  as  it  is  carried 
on  in  Russiato-day  really  an  anarchistic  government  f 

Mr.  Francis.  I  should  say  it  was.  It  is  worse  than  an  anarchistic 
government,  because  anarchists  believe  only  in  destroying  property, 
as  I  understand  it,  while  these  people  believe  in  destroying  humaa 
life. 

Senator  Overman.  As  well  as  property. 

Mr.  Francis.  As  well  as  property.  Lenine  and  Trotsky  and 
Radek,  and  Tchitcherin,  and  Zenoviev  realize  that  they  have  to  kffl 
people  in  order  to  .maintain  themselves.  The  bourgeoisie  of  tfcat 
country  and  the  intelligentsia  are  all  cowed. 

Senator  Kino.  I  suppose  they  have  no  arms;  that  the  arms  are  h 
in  the  hands  of  a  few ;  in  the  hands  of  the  Red  Guards  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  have  no  arms. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  there  not  a  decree  passed  to  take  the  arms 
from  everybody,  to  go  through  the  houses  and  take  arms  bead* 
looting  the  houses  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  That  is  what  they  did.  They  went  through  the 
houses  and  took  the  arms  and  took  everything  of  value,  and  I  haw 
heard  of  their  breaking  mirrors,  and  sticking  bayonets  through  works 
of  art. 

Senator  Kino.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  one  question  this  morning 
when  we  reached  that  point,  but  we  were  diverted.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  Bolsheviki  would  the  Kerensky  government  have  been  able  to 
continue  functioning  and  to  have  maintained  the  western  Russian 
front  and  to  have  aided  the  allies  in  the  working  out  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  they  would :  because  Kerenskv  was  verv 
much  hurt  when  waited  upon  by  the  British,  French,  and  Italian 
ambassadors  and  told  that  their  Governments  desired  the  war  prose- 
cuted more  vigorously.  He  made  a  display  of  coming  to  see  me  be- 
cause: I  did  not  accompany  them,  and  he  said,  and  Terestchenka 
who  was  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  told  me,  that  he  was  hurt 
that  they  had  urged  him  to  do  more  when  he  was  doing  all  he  could. 

Senator  King.  From  your  observations,  were  he  and  his  govern- 
ment doing  everything  in  their  power  to  aid  Russia? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  were  doing  everything  in  their  power.    But 
Germany  had  her  spies  around  and  was  exerting  very  great  influence 
under  the  provisional  government,  as  she  was  under  the  Imperii! 
Government.    Now,  Germany  sent  me  a  million  and  a  half  ruolesa 
month  to  aid  the  civilians  who  were  interned.    I  had  30  or  35  ear 
bassy  delegates  who  were  going  around  distributing  this  money,  WJ 
I  sent  for  one  of  them  one  day  and  said,  "  How  do  you  distribute  tbi 
money  ?  "    He  said,  "  Why,  1  have  a  committee  of  interned  cirili* 
who  know  their  colleagues,  and  I  go  to  this  committee  and  give  ti 
we  will  say,  50,000  rubles,  and  I  have  them  give  me  a  receipt  fa 
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I -said,  "How  do  they  distribute  it,  per  capita?"  He  said.  "Yes/' 
I  said. "  Kegardless  of  whether  the  recipients  need  the  money  or  not — • 
need  relief  or  not  I ??  You  know  there  were  manv  rich  Germans  who 
had  been  interned.  He  said,  u  Yes;  I  think  they  do  that."'  I  said* 
"  Vou  tell  that  committee  in  your  jurisdiction  that  I  think  that  is 
wrong,  and  that  if  they  distribute  the  money  by  that  system  I  will 
not  send  them  any  more/"  He  came  back  two  weeks  from  that  time, 
find  he  said,  "The  chairman  of  my  committee  is  a  rich  man  from 
Kiga.  He  was  a  German  banker  before  the  war.  Ho  was  interned. 
He  said  Germany  makes  no  discrimination  between  her  subjects; 
that  if  30  rubles  will  not  relieve  suffering  40  rubles  a  month  will,  and 
that  if  40  rubles  will  not  suffice,  50  rubles  will.v  I  said,  "  XTntil  T 
have  instructions  from  Germany  to  that  effect,  you  will  tell  this 
committee  to  give  this  money  only  to  the  people  who  need  it."  He 
went  down  and  told  him.  Hut  soon  after  that  I  ceased  to  represent 
[Jennany,  and  I  do  not  know  what  system  they  were  pursuing.  Ger- 
many seni  me  a  million  and  a  half  rubles  a  month  to  distribute  among 
"hese  300,000  German  civilians  who  were  interned.  Austria  sent 
about  000.000  rubles  a  month  also. 

I  had  a  relief  division,  called  the  second  division,  that  had  charge 
:>f  that  relief  work.  But  I  never  was  so  relieved  in  mv  life  as  when 
rve  severed  diphmatic  relations  with  Germany,  because  it  relieved 
lie  of  mv  responsibilitv. 

Senator  Kino.  When  I^enine  and  Trotsky  g<:t  the  control  of  the 
Kerensky  Government,  what  did  they  do  with  the  representatives  of 
hat  government  i    They  killed  them  or  drove  them  away? 

Mr.  Francis.  Imprisoned  them.  The  morning  of  the  7tli  of  No- 
~  ember  Kerensky  had  left  Petrograd.  and  the  minister-;  had  met  that 
l  f term  on  in  the  Winter  Palace  where  Kerensky  bad  lived.  It  was 
mrrounded  by  Bolshevik  soldiers  and  Bed  guards.  They  surrendered 
Lbout  2.13  the  next  morning. 

Senator  Sterling.  Kerensky  had  escaped. 

Mr.  Francis.  Kerensky  had  escaped.     He  was  the  only  minister 
hat  escaped. 
.  Senator  Xklson.  Is  he  alive  yet? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes:  he  is  alive  now. 

Senator  Xklson.  Where  is  he? 

Mr.  Francis.  He  is  in  some  town  in  England  near  London,  writ- 
rig  a  book,  I  am  told.  I  saw  Miliukov.  Miliukov  had  resigned 
onie  time  before  that.  You  know  he  had  been  forced  to  resign  by 
Werensky.  He  called  upon  me  in  London.  He  was  sent  out  of 
Russia  because  he  had  been  affiliating  with  the  Germans  down  in  the 
Ukraine,  when  he  was  at  Kiev.  He  explained  that  to  me.  I  thought 
liliukov  was  a  very  patriotic  Russian.  He  said  that  the  Germans 
»d  sent  an  officer  to  him  to  know  if  he  would  accept  a  proposition 
^>  ged  rid  of  the  Bolsheviks,  and  he  replied  that  he  would,  pro- 
dded they  would  set  aside  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty.  lie  >aid  the 
Hicer  replied  to  him  that  he  thought  that  was  impossible,  but  that 
e  would  report  it  at  Berlin.  So  he  returned  to  him  in  about  three 
~«eks  at  Kiev,  and  said  that  the  Germans  would  not  set  aside  the 
•MSt-Litov.sk  treat v  at  all.  So  Miliukov  told  me  that  from  that 
*ne  he  had  no  more  negotiations  with  the  Germans.  Miliukov  was 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He  was  leader  of  the  Cadet  party,  a 
E^rv  able  man. 
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Senator  Nelson.  What  became  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Kerensky  government? 

Mr.  Fbxncib.  I  saw  Prince  Lvoff  and  Kanovalov  in  Paris  at  t 
luncheon  that  was  given  me  on  the  Monday  before  the  Friday  oa 
which  I  left,  and  Terestchenko  is  in  Norway.  I  do  not  know  whit 
became  of  the  others.  Gutchkov  is  down  in  the  Crimea,  I  think,  or 
possibly  with  Kolchak  or  Denekin  in  the  Ukraine. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  became  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  who 
commanded  the  army  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  he  is  in  the  Crimea  or  the  Caucasus,  I  do  not 
know  which.    He  is  strongly  anti-German. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  a  very  able  general? 

Mr.  Francis.  A  very  able  man,  and  a  very  able  general,  too. 

Senator  Kino.  Mr.  Ambassador,  what  do  you  say  as  to  the 
methods  of  the  Bolsheviki — and  that  is  the  principal  object  of  this 
committee  to  ascertain — employed  by  the  Bolsheviki  to  cany  oo 
propaganda  ? 

Mr.  Fbancis.  They  have  been  distributing  Bolshevik  literature 
among  all  the  armies  of  the  allied  nations,  and  they  have  not  spared 
our  army.  They  have  been  distributing  Bolshevik  literature  anoag 
the  Czecho-Slovaks,  among  Denekin's  army,  among  Krasnov^s  annj, 
and  among  Kolchak's  army.  They  are  preaching  Bolshevik  doc- 
trines to  the  peasants  all  over  Russia ;  but  the  peasants  have  beoom 
disgusted  with  them  because  they  have  taken  the  peasants'  grin 
without  paying  for  it.  They  offered  to  pay  sometimes  in  the* 
rubles  that  they  have  printed  off,  but  the  peasants  do  not  take  them. 

Senator  Kino.  Paper  rubles? 

Mr.  Francis.  Paper  rubles.  I  sent  my  man  out  to  have  my  glasses 
repaired  one  day  in  Archangel,  and  I  said,  "I  want  these  glasses 
back  the  next  day — to-morrow."  Well,  he  said  he  took  them  to  the 
optical  man  and  he  said,  "  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  repair  these 
glasses  ?  "  The  man  replied,  "  Ten  days."  He  asked  him  what  the 
cost  would  be,  and  he  said,  "Ten  rubles."  They  were  reading 
glasses — spectacles.  He  said,  "  I  will  give  you  10  rubles  extra  if  yoa 
will  have  them  done  to-morrow.  The  owner  wants  them."  "Xo: 
he  can  not  have  them  done  in  that  time."  But  he  gave  the  mm 
three  cigarettes  and  they  were  done  the  next  day. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  the  action  of  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  in  shooting  Russians — shooting  Bolsheviki  or  shoot- 
ing anybody? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes;  I  heard  that  they  did  not  take  any  prisoners  of 
the  Bolsheviks  because  the  Bolsheviks  had  disarmed  them  under 
false  pretenses ;  that  is,  had  promised  them  that  if  they  would  lay 
down  their  arms  they  would  be  given  the  right  of  way  out  of  Russia. 
Instead  of  that  they  were  shot.  So  they  cot  hold  of  arms  somewhere, 
and  I  heard  it  said  that  tliey  did  not  take  any  Bolshevik  prisoner 
I  do  not  know  whether  Kolchak,  now  their  commander,  permits  thit 
or  not. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now  the  anti-Bolshevik  forces  practically  halt 
control  of  the  Siberian  Railroad  as  far  west  as  Omsk? 

Mr.  Francis.  As  far  west  as  Perm.    Perm  is  about  1,200 
cast  of  Vologda.    The  distances  over  there  are  immense,  yon 
Ton  talk  about  Murmansk  and  Archangel  as  if  they  were  very  ■ 
together,  but  they  are  500  miles  apart 
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Senator  Nelson.  Murmansk  is  on  the  Kola  Peninsula  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes ;  it  is  on  the  Kola  Peninsula,  and  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  is  never  closed  in  winter. 

Senator  Kino.  Mr.  Ambassador,  I  was  asking  about  propaganda. 
Along  that  same  line,  what  are  they  doing,  so  far  as  you  Know,  about 
international  propaganda,  and  do  you  know  of  their  spending  money 
for  sending  persons  abroad  to  carry  on  a  Bolshevik  propaganda  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  only  know  what  I  have  heard.  I  have  not  met  any 
of  those  people,  but  I  believe  they  are  sending  their  agents  down 
into  Germany  and  Austria  and  England  and  France;  and  they  are 
sending  money  over  here  to  propagandize  for  Bolshevism. 

Senator  Nelson.  There  is  said  to  be  a  Finn  in  New  York  who  is 
the  head  of  a  propaganda  bureau  in  this  country.  What  is  his 
name? 

Mr.  Humes.  Nuorteva,  the  Finnish  ambassador. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  do  not  know  him  at  all. 

Senator  Kino.  Radek,  as  you  stated  this  morning,  was  in  Ger- 
many and  has  been  there  for  some  time.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  amount  of  money  which  he  used  for  propaganda  purposes 
in  Germany? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  do  not.    I  saw  it  estimated  at  30,000,000  rubles. 

Senator  Kino.  Do  you  know  of  the  Russian  representative  sent 
there  by  Lenine  and  Trotsky  being  exiled  from  Switzerland  because 
of  his  propaganda — his  attempt  to  spread  Bolshevism  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Being  exiled  from  Germany  f 

Senator  Kino.  From  Switzerland  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes;  I  saw  that  in  the  papers,  but  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it. 

Senator  Kino.  I  did  not  know  but  that  you  learned  something  of 
it  in  Paris  from  the  representatives  of  the  (Swiss  Government. 

Mr.  Francis.  The  Swiss  Government  lias  no  representatives  in  the 
Paris  conference,  because  Switzerland  was  not  in  the  war. 

Senator  Kino.  I  notice  that  Denmark's  representative,  Mr.  Sni- 
venius.  has  been  withdrawn 

Mr.  Francis.  I  know  him,  personally. 

Senator  Kino  (continuing).  From  Russia  recently,  and  he  told  of 
the  atrocities  and  cruelties  that  are  perpetrated  in  Russia — at  Petro- 
grad — under  Bolshevik  Russia. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  he  is  a  very  reliable  man.  He  was  repre- 
sentative of  a  neutral  power,  Denmark,  and  consequently  was  re- 
maining in  Petrograd  when  I  left.  I  understand  that  he  and  his 
wife  did  very  material  relief  work  there.  He  was  called  before  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference. 

Senator  Kino.  He  testified  before  them  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  And  he  gave  a  horrible  account  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Bolsheviks.  In  Petrograd  he  said  they  were  dying  by  the  thou- 
sands from  starvation.  He  said  when  a  horse  would  drop  on  the 
street  from  hunger  the  populace  would  surround  that  horse  and  cut 
it  up  for  food.  I  have  understood  that  for  six  weeks  past  the  city 
of  Petrograd  has  had  little  but  oats  to  live  on,  and  not  sufficient  of 
that  cereal. 

Senator  Kino.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  efforts  now  being 
made  by  the  Bolsheviks  to  destroy  the  incipient  governments  of  the 
Baltic  provinces  and  of  Poland  ? 
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Mr.  Francis.  I  only  know  what  I  have  seen  in  the  papers  afaoit 
it.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  doing  it.  They  were  increasing  their 
forces  against  this  Archangel  government  when  I  left  there,  ui 
have  been  increasing  their  forces  ever  since. 

Senator  Sterling.  Speaking  of  propaganda,  Ambassador  Fru- 
cis,  do  you  recall  the  Boot  Mission  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Oh,  very  well,  indeed.  I  introduced  that  missa 
to  all  the  officials  in  Petrograd.  I  had  been  there  more  than  a  ym 
when  the  Boot  Mission  came. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  recall  any  propaganda  following  tk 
visit  of  the  Boot  Mission,  by  means  of  cartoons,  representing  Ml 
Boot  in  a  somewhat  ridiculous  light,  printed  in  an  American  piper 
and  then  reproduced  and  circulated  there? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes;  I  saw  that.  I  do  not  know  that  the  Boson 
could  understand  that,  however.  They  caricatured  Mr.  Boot  as  i 
corporation  lawyer;  was  not  that  it? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  from  what  paper  it  was  repro- 
duced? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  do  not.  I  think  it  was  some  Bolshevik  pubBe* 
tion  in  New  York.    [Laughter.]    I  do  not  recall  the  name  of  it 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  it  the  New  York  Evening  Journal,  Mr. 
Ambassador? 

Mr.  Francis.  That  was  a  lapsus  linguae.  I  did  not  mean  to  an 
Bolshevik  paper  in  the  United  States.  I  meant  that  it  was  a  Bol- 
shevik paper  in  Russia.  I  do  not  know  what  paper  it  appeared  b 
first.    I  did  not  know  why  you  were  amused. 

Senator  King.  Mr.  Ambassador,  is  there  anything"  else  that  Jt* 
feel  that  you  want  to  state,  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  wtnt 
to  confine  our  investigation  to  efforts  of  the  Bolsheviki  to  carry  on 
propaganda? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  think  you  have  asked  me  all  that  I  can  think  of 
on  that  subject. 

Senator  Sterling.  Just  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask  of  yoo. 
Mr.  Francis.  Col.  Robins  yesterday  gave  a  very  vivid  account  of 
the  way  in  which  he  got  out  of  Russia,  the  accommodations  which 
were  afforded  him,  the  rapid  transit  through  Siberia,  with  all  con- 
veniences afforded  him  and  no  searching  of  any  kind,  not  even  it- 
quiring  him  to  show  any  passports  anywhere  on  the  whole  route,  and 
he  described  the  trip  rts  being  made  in  extraordinarily  rapid  time. 
Can  you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes:  it  is  very  easily  accounted  for.  The  Bolsherik 
government,  or  the  soviet  government,  whatever  you  may  call  it 
wired  ahead  to  give  him  the  right  of  way,  because  he  was  person* 
grata,  as  I  have  told  you. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  looked  upon  him  as  their  friend  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  looked  upon  him  as  their  friend;  and  I  leirnrf 
afterwards  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  communications  from  thesoriil 
government  to  our  Government  here.    In  fact,  he  told  me  that  he  k*1 
an  order  from  Trotsky — I  think  it  was  from  Trotsky;  if  not,  it «■ 
at  Trotsky's  instigation  and  signed  by  the  minister  of  ways  and  of 
munications — that  his  messages  sent  by  wire  should  have  the  T 
of  way. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  was  getting  more  privileges  than  yon  Hi 
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Mr.  Francis.  Well,  I  was  not  getting  any. 

That  reminds  me  of  an  order  that  was  issued  by  the  soviet  gov- 
•nment  that  all  of  the  telegrams  sent  by  our  consuls  through  Siberia 
nd  Russia  generally  should  be  in  clear ;  they  must  not  be  in  cipher. 
Tiat  was  an  unheard-of  proceeding,  and  I  think  our  consul  general 
*  Moscow  protested  against  it.  I  received  after  that  an  unciphered 
tessage  from  our  Consul  Caldwell,  who  was  in  Vladivostok,  saying 
lat  he  had  been  notified  secretly  to  bring  his  messages  to  a  certain 
lace  unciphered,  when  they  would  be  sent  to  me  in  cipher. 
I  immediately  wired  him  that  if  the  same  privilege  was  not  ex- 
uded to  the  British,  French,  Italian,  and  the  Japanese,  who  were 
ir  allies,  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer,  unless  it  was  extended 
>  all  of  our  allies.  I  also  wired  the  department  that  I  had  done  so, 
id  the  department  immediately  replied  to  me  that  they  had  given 
im  the  same  instructions  that  I  had,  upon  receipt  of  the  informa- 
on.  Now,  my  idea  of  fidelity  to  our  allies  is  to  take  advantage  of 
3  privileges. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  they  did  not  have  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  That  they  did  not  have — that  are  not  extended  to 
iem. 

Senator  Kino.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Treadwell,  one  of  our  consuls? 
Mr.  Francis.  Very  well. 

Senator  Kino.  He  is  still  imprisoned  by  the  Bolsheviks? 
Mr.  Francis.  I  think  he  is  under  surveillance  in  his  residence,  and 
te  paper  stated  the  other  day  that  the  British  would  release  a  com- 
issar  in  exchange  for  Treadwell. 

Senator  Kino.  He  has  been  under  restraint   for  a  good  many 
onths  by  the  Bolsheviks? 
Mr.  Francis.  Yes. 
Senator  Kino.  Brutallv  treated  ? 
Mr.  Francis.  Brutally  treated. 

Senator  Kino.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Childs  in  Petrograd  ? 
Mr.  Francis.  I  knew  him  very  well. 

Senator  King.  A  very  high-class  American,  who  was  starved  the 
her  day. 

Mr.  Francis.  He  was  starved  the  other  day.  I  knew  Mr.  Childs 
om  the  time  I  first  went  there.  He  was  the  Western  Union  repre- 
Qtative  there,  and  he  had  30,000  rubles  when  I  left  Petrograd,  which 
thought  would  keep  him  from  starvation ;  but  he  was  advanced  in 
«rs,  and  a  very  delicate  man  anyway.  They  starved  a  Frenchman 
death  there — a  very  prominent  man  who  had  lived  in  Russia  18 
iars — named  Darcy.  He  was  put  in  prison  and  released  just  l>efore 
\  died. 

Senator  King.  Did  you  know  the  British  officer  who  was  murdered 
r  the  Bolsheviks  in  the  British  Embassv? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  did;  knew  him  well.  That  was  Capt.  Cromy.  He 
is  in  his  embassy  one  evening  when  the  Bolshevik  soldiers  entered 
id  demanded  to  make  a  search.  There  was  no  one  in  there  with  him 
it  the  three  Bolshevik  soldiers.  He  killed  two  of  them  before  they 
lied  him,  I  understood.  The  British  commissioner  at  Archangel 
Id  me  that  the  British  Government  had  notified  Lenine  and  Trotsky 
at  they  would  be  pursued  after  the  war;  that  no  government  could 
ve  them  refuge,  on  account  of  this. 
Senator  Overman.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Ray,  United  SfaX$&  «wnsso\X 


3te  Ffca^cnht  Ob*  yesc  I  knew  him.    He  served  under  ma   He  ii 


In  Washington! 
Tesc  in  Washington.    He  was  in  this  room  tha 
be  not* 
Xkemui  Is  he  here  now  ? 
t  Ffcteum  He  is  here  now.    He  was  the  consul  at  Odessa,  ws 
)*!Mt  \    He  came  to  Ptetrograd,  and  I  sent  him  to  Chita. 
3fe  Buut.  That  is  correct 

Iffcaxc&k  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  he  was  here. 

OvnMAX.  Do  you  know  when  he  returned?    Is  Mr.  Bq 

Mr.  fc«»  Y«k  sir;  I  am  here. 
Mr.  ftocccK.  Come  up  here,  Mr.  Hay. 
Stomtor  Ovsuian.  Wnen  did  you  get  back  here,  Mr.  Bay! 
3fc  &kY.  I  arrived  in  Washington  just  before  Christmas.   I  hi* 
i**it  &wtt  at  my  home  in  Texas,  and  came  back  last  week. 
3e*afcHr  Xsuok.  When  did  you  leave  Russia ! 
Sfeet  Itvr*  1  left  Vladivostok  the  2d  of  November. 
)br.  Ffc&xciSL  When  did  you  leave  Chita? 
)fetv  IUy*  I  was  never  in  Chita ;  I  was  in  Tomsk. 
Stt.  Ffc*3ccis.  That  is  right. 

>ktv  Kay.  I  have  been  through  Chita,'  but  I  never  stopped  thai 
$NNrtor  Overman.  I  just  wanted  to  identify  yon.    Proceed,  lb 

£to**tar  Kino.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Rhys  Williams! 

Mr*  FfcANCis.  I  have  met  him.  I  met  him  once.  I  understand  that 
'k»  wtified  before  this  committee  the  other  day. 

Senator  King.  Did  you  know  him  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  met  him  once  there.    He  came  to  me  with,  and  I 

'mik  he  was  introduced  to  me  by,  Mr.  Harper — Dr.  Samuel  N. 

:  Uv^vr  -who  testified  before  this  committee  the  other  day.    He  wis 

'  V  *eeoml  witness,  I  think.    I  understand  that  Rhys  Williams  does 

*kk  deny  that  he  is  a  Bolshevik  in  sentiment.    He  was  a  Congregi- 

viml  minister  at  first,  and  he  was  recommended  to  me  as  a  corw- 

^vmlent  of  the  Evening  Post,  of  New  York,  I  think. 

Suufttor  King.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  any  contact  with  the 
^►isheviks  in  Russia? 

\lr,  Francis.  Oh,  yes;  it  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

Senator  Kino.  Associated  with  them,  spoke  at  their  meetings,  and 

Mr,  Francis.  He  was  associated  with  them  and  advocated  their 
xKUKMplos,  and  he  issued  one  Sunday  morning  an  address  through  the 
!tasattan  press  calling  for  volunteers  to  organize  an  army  or  no- 
>tta&iuns  to  promote  the  Bolshevik  cause. 
Senator  Kino.  I  have  no  further  questions. 
Mr.  Humes.  Governor,  there  is  a  proyision  in  the  soviet  constito- 
.(Km  that  provides  that  all  of  the  political  rights  of  Russian  citing 
^m  shall  be  given  to  all  foreigners  who  are  resident  in  Russian  ttf* 
i«tfeNry.    Do  you  know  whether  or  not  persons  who  were  citizens  d 
^jfc  country  and  of  other  countries,  and  who  went  to  Russia  tf' 
Dae  a  part  of  the  soviet  government,  became  Russian  citbaa 
m  of  their  connection  with  the  government  under  that  pwvi 
I  constitution^ 
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if  r.  Francis.  I  do  not  know.  I  never  heard  of  any  man  who  was 
lish  enough  to  expatriate  himself  from  American  citizenship  and 
ome  a  Russian  under  Bolshevik  rule.  John  Reed  was  appointed 
isul  general  of  the  Bolshevik  government,  to  be  stationed  in  New 
rk;  but  they  withdrew  that  appointment  when  I  told  Robins  to 
-  to  them  that  he  would  never  be  recognized. 
At.  Humes.  Is  there  any  requirement  by  virtue  of  which  a  man 
st  become  a  citizen  of  Russia  before  he  can  become  an  official  of 
soviet  government  ? 

kf r.  Francis.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is.  But,  if  so,  he  can  become 
itizen  of  Russia  merely  by  expressing  a  desire  to  do  so — an  inten- 
a  of  doing  so. 

dr.  Humes.  My  point  is,  Governor,  that  there  was  a  possibility 
ler  that  provision  of  the  constitution  that  a  number  of  these 
lerican  citizen  who  had  participated  in  the  soviet  government 
y  have  renounced  their  American  citizenship  by  becoming  affili- 
fl  with  that  government,  and  I  wondered  if  you  had  any  infor- 
tion  on  that  subject. 

fr.  Francis.  No;  I  have  not:  If  I  had  I  should  have  conimuni- 
sd  it  to  the  State  Department  long  since. 

Senator  Kino.  As  I  understood  you  this  morning,  yoju  did  com- 
nicate  with  the  State  Department,  protesting  against  so  many 
linp  over  from  the  United  States,  all  of  whom,  or  most  of  whom, 
ticipated  in  the  Bolshevik  government? 

fr.  Francis.  I  think  I  did.    If  I  did  not,  it  was  a  very  great 
eliction  on  my  part 
Ir.  Bailet.   i  ou  did.    I  recall  it. 
Senator  Kino.  Were  not  some  of  those  men,  against  whose  advent 

were  protesting,  Americans;  for  instance,  that  man  from  Buf- 
> — Reinstein  ? 

f  r.  Francis.  Yes.  He  was  an  American  citizen.  But  I  think  he 
i  in  Russia  before  I  knew  of  it — before  I  knew  he  was  coming. 
rotested  against  issuing  passports  to  those  agitators.  I  remember 
f  very  well,  Mr.  Bailey. 

senator  Overman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
fr.  Francis.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  subject,  gentlemen, 

I  apologize  for  not  being  able  to  stay  here  next  week, 
enator  Nelson.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
f r.  Francis.  Senator  Nelson  and  I  first  served  together  22  years 
►.     He  was  Senator  from  Minnesota  when  I  was  Secretary  of  the 
erior,  in  the  Cleveland  administration. 

enator  Nelson.  And  I  had  a  good  deal  of  business  with  Secre- 
7  Francis. 

[r.  Francis.  Yes,  you  did ;  and  I  found  you  a  very  efficient  Sen- 
:,  and  I  hear  you  are  still, 
enator  Sterling.  We  corroborate  that,  sir. 
enator  Overman.  So  do  we  all. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  0LIVEE  M.  SAYLEE— Eesumed. 

enator  Overman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Sayler. 

[r.  Sayler.  To  resume  my  testimony  of  this  morning,  I  arrived 
Vfoscow  during  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  probably  the  bloodiest 
ch  of  hostility  in  the  greatest  revolution  thus  far.    No  one  .has 
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ever  been  able  to  estimate  the  number  of  lives  lost  in  Moscow  it 
time,  but  the  most  conservative  estimate  run  from  1,500  to  2^00, 
eluding  Bolsheviks,  cadets,  the  military  students  serving  in  £  ' 
of  the  Kerensky  forces,  and  civilians ;  because^  as  you  know, 
fighting  in  a  city  the  size  of  Moscow,  which  is  almost  as  lug) 
Chicago,  is  no  kindergarten  affair.     I  myself  saw  500  red  a" 
carried  and  buried  in  one  grave,  the  contribution  in  dead  of 
Bolsheviki  in  this  affair ;  and  that  was  not  all,  because  the  fa 
was  held  a  full  week  after.    The  other  public  funerals  were  hett 
later,  and  the  number  of  bodies  carried  in  line  in  these  faDenk 
no  criterion  of  the  loss  of  life. 

Within  a  week  after  my  arrival,  however,  things  settled  don 
a  kind  of  order,  a  kind  of  normal  life,  which  existed 
the  winter,  a  kind  of  desultory  disorder  and  warfare,  but  tie 
order,  apparently,  that  could  be  maintained  under  the 
under  the  dictatorship  of  one  class  over  all  the  other  ckssee, 
of  course  that,  as  you  know,  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  ai 
over  there  to-day. 

Within  two  weeks  after  I  arrived  in  Moscow  I  found  a 
with  a  Russian  millionaire.     Living  conditions  in  Moscow 
about  as  difficult  at  that  time  as  they  have  been  in  Washington 
last  year.   If  you  could  not  get  any  place  else  to  sleep  you  slept  in 
station. 

I  slept  in  the  station  the  first  night  that  I  arrived.  I  found  *t 
dence  everywhere  that  Russians  were  glad  to  have  Americans  on  tks 
premises  for  the  sake  of  the  safety  that  it  would  bring  them.  Inri 
say,  without  giving  credit  to  any  Russian  individual  or  any  BaM 
class  or  any  party,  that  Americans,  as  long  as  I  was  in  Russia,  to 
more  highiy  regarded  and  more  cordially  received  and  had  mw 
privileges  extended  to  them  than  any  other  class  of  people.  Thiti 
true  in  respect  to  any  class  of  Russians,  and  also  true  as  to  any  oth 
group  of  foreigners.  Why  that  is  so  there  is  no  use  of  going  vol 
now,  but  it  is  more  or  less  gratifying. 

As  I  say,  I  entered  the  home  of  this  Russian  millionaire  and  ran 
my  home  there  as  long  as  I  was  in  Moscow,  also  using  his  privi 
room  in  connection  witli  his  offices  in  Petrograd  while  I  was  in  Petr 
grad.  He  had  two  sons,  both  of  them  moderate  socialists,  as  I  w 
all  of  us  thoroughly  believing  in  violent  political  revolution  win 
necessary,  but  believing  just  as  firmly  in  evolution  instead  of  revol 
tion  along  social  lines,  and,  therefore,  opposed  bitterly  and  a 
alterably  to  the  use  of  force  by  the  Bolsheviki  to  gain  their  ends. 

Senator  Sterling.  And  if  you  can  not  get  it  by  evolution,  thenl 
armed  force  and  violence? 

Mr.  Sayler.  No;  I  have  too  much  faith  in  the  forward  looking < 
humanity  to  think  that  force  is  ever  necessary. 

Senator  Overman.  We  do  not  want  your  views  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Sayler.  I  simply  gave  you  those  facts  to  give  you  the  atmn 
phere  under  which  I  lived  in  Russia. 

Senator  Nelson.  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  an  evolution 
socialist? 

Mr.  Sayler.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Who  financed  you  to  go  over  there f 

Mr.  Sayler.  I  paid  it  out  of  my  own  pocket  * 
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Nelson:  What  did  you  want  to  go  over  there  for?    You 
as  a  representative  of  a  newspaper. 

ler.  I  had  a  curiosity  as  to  what  was  going  on  in  what  to 
5  most  interesting  part  of  the  world. 
Nelson.  Did  you  not  know  that  we  had  an  ambassador 
ell  as  consuls  ? 

ler.  Yes ;  and  I  was  on  cordial  terms  with  them  all,  I  be- 
say. 

Overman.  Go  ahead  and  tell  us  the  facts. 
leu.  Let  me  group  these  facta,  and  I  think  it  will  save 
int  to  group  my  facts  as  to  what  I  saw  in  Russia,  the  con- 
?ft  here,  under  two  heads;  one,  those  which  seem  to  indi- 
er  demoralization  of  all  of  the  civilized  forces  in  Russian 
tie  other,  those  facts  which  indicate  a  persistence  of  a  cer- 
>f  order  in  Russian  life,  in  spite  of  it  all- 
tome  where  I  lived  there  were  6  people  in  the  family  and 
and  it  took  the  7  servants  all  of  their  time  to  find  food 
the  13,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  had  all  the  com- 
ich  and  palatial  home,  I  had  to  scrape  around  for  my  own 

Nelson.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  have  saved  some-, 
ismissing  some  of  these  servants  instead  of  keeping  seven? 
ler.  Senator,  I  personally  know  that  when  I  was  there  all 
le  servants  were  busy  finding  food  for  the  13  of  them.  I 
w  what  the  result  would  have  been  otherwise. 
Nelson.  But  vou  being  a  socialist,  I  thought  you  would 
sy  way  of  getting  food. 

ler.  I  do  not  believe  in  easy  ways  of  doing  anything  in 
s.  Senator. 
King.  Go  ahead. 

ler.  I  mention  that  fact  simply  to  show  that  I  saw  the 
od  situation  as  the  normal  Russian  saw  it.  I  had  none  of 
ages  for  getting  food  from  the  embassy,  as  I  have  been 
Americans  did  in  Petrograd.  I  was  in  Moscow  and  the 
as  in  Petrograd. 

loreover,  to  face  the  problem  of  money  in  an  unfortunate 
hat  gave  me  an  even  closer  insight  into  the  way  the  ordi- 
an  had  to  look  at  life  last  winter,  because  I  had  sent  only 
my  money  ahead  of  me  to  Petrograd.  with  the  ruble 
;  in  value  all  the  time,  to  keep  me  until  I  could  find  out 
[  was  going  to  stay,  and  then  I  could  cable  my  father  to 
ore  of  my  money. 

ime  I  reached  Russia  it  was  impossible  to  have  any  kind 
;ional  exchange  along  those  lines,  so  that  the  money  that 
me  had  to  last  me,  and  I  found  by  inquiry  that  that  money 
or  the  time  that  I  found  I  was  going  to  stay  to  make  my 
is,  about  the  income  of  the  average  Kussian. 
you  just  a  concrete  idea  of  what  food  meant  to  the  aver- 
n  and  to  me,  I  arose  in  the  morning,  drank  five  glasses  of 
lade  my  stomach  that  I  had  had  something  to  eat,  and  then 
alf  of  a  quarter  of  a  Russian  pound,  three  and  three-quar- 
;  and  not  four,  of  bread — half  of  that  with  my  tea — and  I 
:  on  my  day's  work  with  that,  and^  I  waited  as  long  as  I 
A  and  keep  at  my  work,  until  late  in  the  afternoon 
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Senator  Nelson.  What  made  food  so  scarce  t    You  have 
it.    Now,  what  made  food  so  scarce  f 

Mr.  ISayler.  Senator,  that  is  a  long  story.    It  goes  away  becki 
the  unreadiness  of  a  country  like  Russia  to  endure  a  long  war. 
sia  was  hungry  the  winter  of  1916  and  1917,  before  the  Czar :" 
a  million  men  deserted  from  the  army  before  the  Czar  fell 
are  facts  which  were  established  before  I  came  into  Susbu 
which  I  have  never  seen  in  our  papers  published  at  that  time. 

I  took  particular  occasion,  after  I  got  hack,  to  look  back  onr 
files  and  find  whether  or  not  those  facts  were  acknowledged.  It 
probably  felt,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  morale  and  allied  amtT 
that  those  things  had  better  be  kept  from  the  public.    I  do  not 
tion  that ;  I  only  state  that  as  a  fact. 

Senator  Overman.  This  millionaire,  he  had  plenty  of  mowj 
divide  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Sayler.  Let  me  tell  you  where  his  money  was.  and  bowhevjAl 
fixed  on  that.    That  will  give  you  a  concrete  iaea  or  what  I  hm 
a  little  later  in  my  list  here,  of  the  demoralizing  conditions,  and 
is  the  condition  of  finance.    This  millionaire,  as  I  remember  it, 
several  enterprises  in  which  he  was  interested.    He  had  a  tea 
sand-acre  estate  out  near  Smolnief .    That  was  near  the  line  of 
German  advance.    They  later  advanced,  and  the  estate  was  oy 
by  the  Germans,  and  while  I  was  there  and  before  the  German 
that  advance  the  peasants  took  that  estate. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  was  right,  according  to  your  notion, 
not? 

Mr.  Sayler.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon,  Senator.  ■"  It  was 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  not  that  according  to  the  socialistic  plia' 

Mr.  Sayler.  It  was  violent,  my  dear  Senator.  I  object  to  vio- 
lence. 

Senator  Nelson.  No;  but  he  was  living  with  you  in  Petrograd.Md 
those  peasants  went  there  and  occupied  his  land.  Was  not  thit 
socialistic? 

Mr.  Sayler.  It  was  violent  socialism,  and  I  object  to  violence.  I 
insist  that  everything  shall  be  done  by  law  passed  by  the  majority 
will  of  the  people. 

Senator  Nelson.  Oh ;  go  on,  then.     Go  on. 

Mr.  Sayler.  Thank  you.  To  go  back  to  this  host  of  mine,  this 
millionaire  as  you  call  him,  he  had  this  10,000-acre  estate,  which 
was  taken  by  the  peasants.  For  a  time  it  was  run  in  an  orderly 
manner.  They  had  hogs  that  they  wanted  to  sell.  They  knew 
that  it  was  time  to  sell  them.  They  were  in  proper  conditioa 
Those  hogs  were  sold  and  the  money  was  kept  in  trust  by  one  oi 
them  for  the  owner  of  the  estate,  so  that  if  by  any  future  act  tta 
estate  should  be  turned  back  to  him  he  could  have  it.  If  not- 
if  their  tenure  of  the  land  was  maintained — then  the  money  wooH 
l)o.  divided  among  them.  That  was  all  very  well  at  the  start;  W 
when  you  start  to  using  force  and  violence  to  accomplish  any  soriil 
change,  then,  my  dear  Senators,  as  I  see  it  and  as  this  incident  wottal 
out  finally,  you  descend  from  the  days  of  comparative  idealism  Hi 
that  to  the  days  when  you  are  shooting  and  killing  each  other,  Jl 
they  were  before  I  left    The  reports  came  from  the  estate. 

Senator  King.  Starting  with  violence,  the  violence  continue*  tfj 
increases  in  order  to  perpetuate  their  system! 
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Ir.  Sayler.  Yes ;  that  is  the  way  I  see  it  That  is  true,  no  matter 
>  rises  up  against  whom.  If  we  had  a  socialist  government 
nowledged  by  the  will  of  the  majority  and  people  should  rise  up 
orce  against  it,  you  would  have  more  and  more  violence  and  more 

more  violence.    It  is  simply  a  by-product  of  revolution  and  of 
ence  in  any  case.    Violence  breeds  violence.    The  violence  of  the 

autocracy  in  Eussia  bred  the  violence  of  to-day.    It  is  simply 
t«  and  effect.    The  pendulum  swings. 

anator  Kiko.  The  same  manifestation  finds  expression  in  Ger- 
lj  to-day.  They  had  the  autocracy  of  the  Kaiser,  and  now  they 
a  had  a  fair  election,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  men  and  women 
xig;  but  the  minority  are  not  satisfied,  being  tainted  with  this 
ent  Bolshevism,  and  Spartacides  added  to  the  Bolshcvikis  who  are 
'«  are  fighting  the  form  of  government  which  was  erected  by  the 
:}le  themselves. 

Cr.  Sayleh.  Yes.    I  think  that  was  the  result  of  the  tyranny  that 
fced  in  the  past  in  Germany.    The  pendulum  swings. 
o  go  on  with  the  catalogue,  briefly,  of  this  man's  activities,  in 
ition  to  this  estate,  he  had  a  factory  at  Yaroslav  on  the  Volga 
er,  about  half  way  between  Yaroslav  and  Vologda.    This  factory 
:  not  in  operation,  but  he  had  to  keep  on  paying  his  working 
ds.    How  could  he  pay  his  working  hands  when  the  banks  were 
ied — nationalized  and  closed?    There  has  been  a  great  deal  said 
:he  last  two  days,  since  I  came  to  Washington,  about  the  nation- 
nation  of  the  banks,  but  the  banks,  for  all  effective  operations, 
re  also  closed,  and  have  been  so  since  last  Christmas. 
Senator  Kino.  Nationalization  meant  destruction? 
VIr.  Sayler.  It  meant  demoralization  to  such  an  extent  that  busi- 
ss  could  not  be  carried  on. 

business  was  carried  on  to  this  extent  in  the  banks :  If  you  could 
>ve  that  you  were  paying,  or  in  a  way  where  you  had  to  pay, 
rkmen  certain  sums  of  money — certain  wages — you  would  go  to 

financial  secretary  of  the  soviet  and  get  his  signature  on  your 
ck — on  your  pay  roll — and  draw  that  money  out  of  the  bank, 
'ou  had  it  to  your  credit,  of  course;  and  you  could  pay  your  hands 
ler  those  conditions,  and  under  those  conditions  only. 
Senator  Sterling.  Otherwise,  was  it  confiscation  of  the  money 
t  a  man  had  on  deposit  in  the  banks? 

fr.  Sayler.  I  am  unable  to  say  just  when,  or  whether,  that  was 
ried  out.  It  was  suggested,  I  know,  in  the  newspapers,  while  I 
i  there,  that  all  sums  over  25,000  rubles  should  be  confiscated,  and 
t  all  deposits  less  than  25,000  rubles  should  be  respected;  but 
gther  that  was  ever  carried  out  in  any  of  the  Soviet  directorates 
o  not  know. 

nut  brings  me  to  the  point  where  I  can  answer  the  Senator's 
i  to  how  this  host  of  mine  lived  and  how  he  made  his 
fo  bought  food.    His  own  money,  according  to  our  way 
lay  in  the  bank,  but  he  could  not  touch  it.    There  was 

"Theoretically  ? 
etically. 
I  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  had  really 
Bolsheviki? 
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Mr.  Saylkk.  Ok.  yes:  but  the  presses  were  printing  nor 
Money  in  Russia  lias  no  value,  except  as  it  will  bay  sonetlij 
put***  on.  It  is  a  medium  of  exchange,  purely.  It  is  not  a  i 
of  international  exchange. 

Senator  Kino.  They  had  long  ago  taken  out  all  of  the  metal 
and  put  in  printed  money? 

M  r.  Say  uqr.  Yes ;  if  there  ever  was  any  there.  Russia,  in  foo 
of  war*  had  probably  exhausted  a  great  deal  of  her  metaL- 
sufctptw*  b*fwv  they  took  the  banks.  At  any  rate,  the  when 
thU  m*u  had  to  use  to  get  sufficient  money  in  his  pocket  f 
purvh&sc  oi  the  food  he  needed  to  consume  was  to  pad  his  pt 
to  Mich  an  ?.\t*«it  that  he  was  able  to  get  enough  of  his  own  i 
out  to  carry  smi  the?**  operations.  That  he  did.  month  by  i 
'there  weiv  ottfeur  direv*  and  indirect  methods  of  getting  voir  i 
uut  of  i  he  brails  There  are  some  of  the  most  amusing  stork 
are  well  ttutli4?i*ta*t*ted  of  what  happened  in  the  banks  of  M< 
1  do  not  k,iK>*  wither  the  Senators  care  to  hear  them  or  nc 
gi\c*  ^omo  idc*  of  (h*  state  of  demoralization. 

Vw  iu^MK\N  v*fr  tmut  -1  am  not  able  to  substantiate  this  defii 
l»ui  it  wtuwotonioH  totk  and  was  never  denied — one  man  prttb 
uaLure  of  Uw  Ifeuuicuftt  secretary  of  the  soviet  to  his  cheek  for 
i -uhhto  toi  <uumv  purpose  or  other.  I  do  not  know  what  it  wi& 
i\u\\  l\-  p*V"VUU<d  at  a  bank  to  the  BolsheTJifcdi  clerk.  That 
i  -ubliM  vv«^  h^nUwl  .over  the  counter  to  him  sand  the  check  wi 
i.diyu  up.  |Uv  picked  up  the  5,000  rubles  and  fndb&i  up  the  ched 
pui,  iK^n  Ulh  in  his  pocket.  I  do  not  tawwr  whether  the  th 
•^vilivU  Vvk  h»ui  a*  to  what  he  might  be  able  t»»  Jo  with  them  i 
i/im-iv*  \n*\  U*foiv  the  next  week  came  around  :&  farifriit  ideaocfl 
•  .  '."it  Mo  look  the  cheek  hark  to  the  hank  uxriiiu  and  pot  an 
i  s  •  mMo-  <»n  that  same  cheek,  and  again  tiit  check  was  k: 
.!.  .  .iimter,  and  he  picked  it  up,  took  the  ;i.ii'i{'  rabies,  and  i 
xv  ,.m  xo»i  He  ivpeated  that  over  and  over  again  unil  he  had  10 
*.■>»*,■..  (hat  he  had  drawn  out  of  the  hank  on  thm  ro*  check  for 
*».M.i..  t)f  course,  that  is  simplv  seranibliiur  tiiii^s  to  tlie  i 
nttt  io  \oii  can  not  ever  straighten  them  out.  Thf«  ai*  other S 
in.!  details  of  that  kind.  That  U  Minplv  a  samp}?  -of  thenar 
iKiu^i  went  on  in  the  way  of  iinance.  Money  vra>  Tainted  day 
|i.i>  lor  whatever  the  government  reeded  fori":;?::  i:iv.  So' 
M'tdd  he  collected,  of  course,  under  the  prevailing  disorder. 

I  want  to  say  right  here  and  now  something  thai  I  have  not  I 
iiti-.iiliniied  in  the  last  two  days'  testimony.  We  talk  about  the 
heud  government,  and  we  presume,  apparently,  that  the  cc 
authority  in  Moscow  is  exercising  a  certain  amount  of  control 
» .ti  i  \  ing  out  its  decrees  over  a  great  part  of  Russia,  the  part?* 
^e.re  -omewhat  definitely  indicated  by  the  ambassador  a  whik 
.to  \oii  may  remember;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  found  it  in 
■la,  the  Bolshevik  power — the  power  of  the  soviet — whetbtf 
iiohheviki  control  it  in  the  given  locality  or  not,  extends  only* 
immediately  contiguous  territorv :  and  that,  I  think.  Senator  Si 
mowers  a  question  that  you  asked  one  of  the  witnesses  a  whl 
a.s  to  the  state  of  anarchy  in  Russia;  the  question  as  to  *k 
anarchy,  as  we  know  it,  in  that  sense  reigns.  It  does  retjpul* 
there  is  no  power  than  can  enforce  its  decrees.  ;..■« 
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itor  Kino.  This  central  body  has  no  control  over  the  local 
;,  and  each  local  soviet  runs  itself? 

Sayler.  Each  local  soviet  is  getting  along  the  best  way  it 

how.  It  is  feeding  itself  the  best  way  it  knows  how.  If  it 
t  has  not  enough  grain,  and  the  soviet  across  the  way  has  some, 
;  ahead  with  tne  guns  that  it  brought  back  from  the  front  and 
ver  and  takes  it.  That  is  not  done  every  day,  but  it  is  the  sort 
ig  that  can  happen. 

itor  Nelson.  I  want  to  indicate,  in  that  respect,  that  I  think 
e  right  about  what  you  state  now. 

Sayler.  Now,  in  another  sense,  however,  the  calling  of  what 
ig  on  in  Russia  to-day  a  state  of  anarchy  is  very  wrong,  because 
tfho  maintain  the  appearance  of  power  in  the  central  places  of 
ity,  who  represent  to  us  what  is  the  head  of  government,  so 

in  Russia  to-day,  are  not  anarchists,  and  I  want  to  bring  out 
in  an  analysis  which  I  would  like  to  give  you  of  the  propa- 
methods  of  the  Bolsheviki,  just  the  difference  between  the  Bol- 
i  and  the  anarchists.  Thev  are  as  different  as  vou  and  I  are 
dther  one  of  them,  I  assure  you. 
itor  Nelson.  Is  not  the  one  assisting  the  other — cooperating? 

Sayler.  I  think  I  can  bring  that  out,  too. 

itor  Nelson.  Is  not  one  cooperating  with  the  other — in  the 

of  the  other? 

Sayler.  I  can  not  answer  that  yes  or  no,  Senator.  I  can  bring 
Jt  clearly  and  with  better  effect  at  a  later  point,  if  you  care  to 
.  down  and  make  sure  that  I  do. 

Humes.  We  will  remember  it.    Go  on. 

Sayler.  Very  good. 

itor  Overman.  What  has  become  of  this  millionaire?  Was 
nllionaire  living  there  in  style  when  you  left? 

Sayler.  There  was  not  much  style.     There  is  no  style  in 
r. 
itor  Overman.  The  Bolsheviki  did  not  get  after  him? 

Sayler.  His  place  was  requisitioned  at  least  three  times  while 
there — twice  bv  the  Bolsheviki  and  once  by  the  anarchists.    He 

the  Bolsheviki  off  against  the.  anarchists,  and  bought  one  or 
*er  off  at  different  times — I  have  forgotten  the  exact  details  of 
tter — and  as  a  result  when  I  left  Moscow  on  the  24th  of  March, 

37-day  trip  out  Of  Russia,  he  was  still  in  this  home.    I  have 
tad  word  from  his  brother,  who  is  an  American  citizen  and 
n  for  20  years,  that  he  and  his  family  were  moving  to  Kiev. 
tor  Kino.  For  safety? 
Sayler.  For  safety  and  for  food. 

tor  Nelson.  Were  you  37  days  in  getting  out  of  Russia? 
Sayler.  Thirty-seven  days;  yes,  sir. 
tor  Nelson.  By  the  Siberian  Railroad? 
Sayler.  By  tlve  Siberian  Railroad. 

tor  Nelson.  You  were  not  as  fortunate,  then,  as  Col.  Robins  ? 
^ArLER.  We  did  not  go  at  the  same  time.  The  man  who  went 
**ie  10  days  or  two  weeks  might  have  gone  more  rapidly  or 
lowly.  There  is  no  order  or  common  sense  or  anything  else 
he  way  things  go  on  in  Russia  now,  because  the  thing  has  gone 
at  chaos  which  comes  inevitably  with  violent  social  revolution. 
Ltor  Kino.  Mr.  Witness,  I  suppose  that  Lenine  and  Trotsky, 
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wherever  their  troops  are,  exercise  control  over  the  local  aofitfi 
terror^— by  rifles? 

Mr.  Sayler.  Wherever  the  troops  are  they  have  their  wiy  ft 
is  possible;  but  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  say  that  they  have 
over  their  troops,  necessarily. 

Senator  King.  No. 

Mr.  Sayler.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  one  way  or  the  other 

Mr.  Humes.  The  local  Soviets  where  the  troops  are  are  more 
to  control  them  than  the  Lenine  and  Trotsky  government  at 

Mr.  Satler.  Certainly;  far  more. 

Senator  Kino.  Unless  it  is  what  might  be  denominated  the 
army,  composed  of  Letts,  Chinese,  and  hooligans. 

Mr.  Sayler.  If  they  are  obeying  their  orders,  and 

#  Senator  King.  They  are  taking  orders  now  from  Trotsky, 
rides  around  on  a  horse  as  a  military  commander? 

Mr.  Sayler.  He  did  not  appear  in  public  while  I  was  then 
did  not  set  eyes  on  him. 

Senator  King.  Proceed,  and  excuse  the  interruption. 

Mr.  Sayler.  I  have  touched  on  the  demoralized  conditio!  tfjf] 
food,  and  of  course  you  can  imagine  what  the  condition  of 
must  be  with  hunger  stalking  in  the  wake  every  day. 

Senator  King.  The  statements,  then,  as  to  deaths  from 
are  not  overdrawn?  , 

Mr.  Sayler.  I  think  they  are  not  overdrawn.    Of  my  owi 
sonal  acquaintance  I  never  knew  anyone  who  died  from 
while  I  was  in  Russia.  H 

Senator  King.  You  left  there  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Sayleb.  No;  I  left  Russian  soil  the  1st  of. May.    Ibft 
cow  the  end  of  March. 

Senator  King.  So  that  a  great  change  has  taken  place  ri1106',!*. 

Mr.  Sayler.  Things  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse.    TheycoBlj 
not  help  it.  •  ■ 

Senator  King.  So  that  the  conditions  are  very  much  worse  tta! 
when  you  were  there. 

Mr.  Sayler.  Those  conditions,  as  I  tried  to  make  perfertjyd*»| 
went  back  into  the  days  of  the  Czar,  because  of  the  inability »*j 
country  like  Russia  to  face  a  long  war.    The  seeds  that  are  0J* 
ing  into  weeds  to-day  were  planted  away  back  there,  and  fajjf  ■» 
sense,  gentlemen,  please  do  not  for  a  moment  mistake  me  asdOT^|j. 
ing  the  Bolsheviki  in  this,  because  I  think  I  can  prove  thitlji 
more  unequivocally,  by  making  this  statement  than  if  I  did  not** I 
it.    The  Bolsheviki  are  a  symptom  and  not  altogether  a  cause.  i*|j; 
fact  that  they  have  thrown  Russia  into  violent  social  revolution* 
doubtcdly  puts  upon  them  the  burden  of  having  caused  a  #£* 
amount  of  the  chaos  which  is  going  on  in  Russia  to-day;  b«t*JJ' 
is  at  least  as  much  blame  to  be  thrown   back  on  the  old  rep0**?! 
its  methods  for  allowing  Russia  to  get  into  the  position  whew><|l    , 
Bolsheviki  could  come,  as  one  of  the  disruptive  and  violent JjJ^ft 
in  Russian  life.    I  range  hunger  and  the  Bolsheviki  side  by  9*^ 
the  causes  of  the  old  regime m  . 

Senator  Kino.  But  the  Bolsheviki  stand  as  a  dictatorship  • 
view  of  the  proletariat?  ___ 

Mr.  Sayler.  Yes ;  Bolshevism  is  a  desperate,  fanatical  tWP 
solve  a  hopeless  situation. 
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r  Kino.  It  is  class  warfare! 
lyler.  It  is  class  warfare. 

>r  Kino.  It  is  a  determination  of  one  class,  the  proletariat,  to 
r,  even  if  by  doing  so  it  exterminates  all  other  classes? 
vyler.  Yes;  even  if  it  by  so  doing  exterminates.    It  would 
disrupt  all  other  classes  and  make  only  one  class  in  the  com- 

v  Kino.  It  would  prefer  to  have  people  to  agree  with  its 

ailing  which  it  would  exterminate  them  ? 

lYler.  Yes. 

r  Nelson.  Do  you  believe  in  the  Bolshevik  system  of  gov- 

as  they  have  outlined  it  in  their  decrees,  if  it  could  be  ac- 

ed  without  violence? 

\yler.  Not  in  the  world  to-day,  Senator.    They  are  not 

:  it.    I  do  not  know  whether  the  world  will  be  ready  for  it 

xt  two  or  three  generations. 

r  Nelson.  But  you  have  some  views  that  the  world  will  soma 

eady  for  it 

vyler.  Ultimately,  possibly;  but  it  is  a  matter,  to  nie,  of 

what  to  do  day  by  day  in  order  to  make  our  lives  a  little 

•  and  more  efficient,  a  little  bit  more  honest  with  our  fellow 

r  Nelson.  Then  you  believe  that  there  is  a  demand  for  the 
vi  system  of  government,  and  that  it  remains  simply  for  the 
grow  up  to  it? 

yler.  Not  necessarily.  If  the  future  works  that  way  all  well 
I.  I  do  not  pretend  to  predict  for  the  future, 
r  Kino.  Do  you  not  thmk  that  Bolshevism  is  founded  upon 
;ht  be  called  religious  paganism ;  the  destruction  of  all  re- 
ntiment;  that  it  inevitably  leads  to  it? 
vyler.  There  is  a  materialistic  phase  of  Bolshevism.  So 
could  see  of  their  attitude  toward  the  church  of  Russia 
point  that  I  had  intended  to  include  on  the  other  side  of  the 
scause  it  is  one  of  the  more  or  less  normal  features  of  Bus- 
the  life  of  the  church.  The  Bolsheviki  have  not  actively 
the  church  to  my  knowledge.  They  have  more  or  less 
t  it,  in  individual  utterances. 

r  Kino.  Recently;   in  the  last  two  or  three  months- 

yler.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that. 

r  Kino  (continuing).  Have  they  not  taken  the  churches, 
they  not  established  schools  for  the  teaching  of  atheism  ? 
yler.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that.  I  know  of  only  one  violent 
h  happened  during  my  stay  there,  and  which  had  any  bear- 
lis.  The  Alexander  church  in  Petrograd,  the  third  of  the 
in  Petrograd,  was  seized  by  the  Bolsheviki  for  public  use, 
t  the  middle  of  February,  1918,  I  saw  300,000  men,  women, 
lren  march  in  line  in  Moscow  in  protest  against  that  act. 
re  read  the  utterances  of  individuals  who  have  come  back 
ssia  since  my  return  last  August,  it  seems  to  me  that  mis- 
re  been  made  in  both  extremes.  Those  who  have  defended 
leviki  have  insisted  that  the  church  has  no  further  influence 
t ;  and  those  who  are  against  the  Bolsheviki  most  bitterly, 
it  seems  to  me,  make  the  mistake  of  overemphasizing  the 
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unanimity  of  the  Russian  church,  and  put  upon  it  the  burden  a 
rejuvenating  Russia.  As  I  saw  it,  and  I  can  only  give  my  on 
honest  testimony,  the  truth  lies  somewhere  in  between  there.  Tha 
is  no  doubt  that  the  church  in  Russia  has  lost  a  neat  deal  of  its  ot 
hold,  because  a  great  deal  of  its  old  hold  was  through  superstitia 
and  fear,  and  the  fact  that  the  church  worked  hand  and  gW  wij 
the  old  regime  in  Russia ;  but  at  the  same  time  no  one  could  hit 
stood  with  me,  watching  those  300,000  men  and  women  and  chiMn 
march  in  silent  protest,  with  their  gold  ikons  over  their  shookkn 
into  the  great  Red  Square  in  Moscow  in  protest  against  this  id  4 
the  Bolsheviki,  without  realizing  that  there  was  some  remaining  Ei 
hi  the  Russian  church. 

Senator  King.  Is  not  that  borne  out  by  the  statement  of  G* 
Francis,  that  perhaps  only  10  per  cent,  or  at  least  only  a  small 
of  the  Russian  people  believe  in  these  violent  methods  of  the 
shevik  rulers,  and  that  the  mass  of  the  people  are  still  whit 
were  before,  honest,  simple-minded  peasants,  desiring  peace  ud 
work  out  their  salvation  as  best  they  may  ? 

Mr.  Sayler.  Well,  now,  if  I  were  to  assent  to  anyone's  figure, 
figures  of  the  Ambassador  or  anyone  else,  as  to  the  proportion 
those  who  are  supporting  the  Bolsheviki  and  those  who  are  igii 
them,  I  would  be  making  a  false  move  to  my  own  honesty,  becm 
do  not  know.    I  have  no  way  of  knowing.     Figures  are  quoted 
to  the  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  constitutional  assembly  electa 
which,  by  the  way,  I  beg  to  correct  in  the  statement  as  to  wha 
was  held.    I  heard  a  while  ago  some  one  give  the  testimony  thit 
was  held  before  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  control.    I  arrori 
Moscow  after  they  had  seized  the  power  and  were  fighting  to 
tain  it,  and  this  election  was  held  after  my  arrival  in  Moscow, 
was  in  Moscow  at  the  time,  so  that  the  election  must  have  been" 
after  they  seized  control.    The  nominations  for  that  election, 
ever,  were  made  and  confirmed  before  the  Bolsheviki  came  into 
trol.    That  I  should  like  to  refer  to  a  little  later  in  the  matter 
propaganda,  because,  mind  you,  the  Bolsheviki  are  using  propt_ 
in  their  own  country  just  as  much  as  they  are  trying  to  use  it  M 
where. 

Senator  King.  In  this  country  is  well  ? 

Mr.  Sayler.  Well,  I  have  not  seen  with  my  own  eyes  anything B 

Propaganda  intended  for  this  country.    I  merely  have  seen  posted 
[oscow  the  decrees  and  the  dodgers  and  posters  declaring  wW 
known  as  a  holy  war  upon  the  whole  world. 

Senator  Kino.  That  would  include  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Sayler.  Yes :  we  are  part  of  the  earth — a  pretty  big  put 
get  away  from  my  ^oint  here       . 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  can  you  not  come  back  to  facts  irated 
giving  us  a  lecture? 

Mr.  Sayler.  Very  good,  Senator. 

Senator  Nelson.  Instead  of  giving  us  a  lecture,  give  ns  feck 

Mr.  Sayler.  I  think  I  have  been  trying  to  give  facts. 

Senator  Kino.  I  think  you  are. 

Senator  Nelson.  Tell  us  what  the  difficulty  is,  and  then  gn* 
your  remedy — your  pilgarlic  for  it.    Tell  us  what  to  do. 

Senator  King.  I  object  to  the  views  of  the  witness  as  towJ 
ought  to  do.     I  do  not  think  that  is  material. 
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Senator  Nelson.  I  think  we  ought  to  get  information  as  to  what 
we  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  Sayler.  Well,  in  any  case,  I  will  try  to  proceed  according  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Senator,  and  give  facts.  I  thought  I  had  been 
making  facts  the  backbone  of  what  I  had  said. 

One  of  the  phases  of  demoralization  in  Russia  undoubtedly  is  the 
railroads.  I  could  talk  all  night  on  my  experiences  on  the  Rus- 
sian railroads;  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  whole  system  has  simply 
gone  to  pot;  and  that  goes  back  not  to  the  acts  of  any  particular 
party  but  to  the  fact  that  Russia  was  not,  as  a  nation,  ready  to 
make  a  four  years'  war.  The  railroads  had  begun  to  fail  to  function 
long  before  even  the  first  revolution;  and  that  is  the  chief  reason, 
the  underlying  reason,  for  the  lack  of  food  in  the  proper  places.  It 
could  not  be  carried,  even  if  it  wras  grown. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  not  the  Russian  railroads  all  State  rail- 
roads— owned  by  the  government? 

Mr.  Sayler.  They  are,  yes;  but  they  are  operated  in  a  very  pecu- 
liar fashion,  Senator.  They  are  operated  under  district  control. 
One  district  has  absolute  control  over  the  railroad  in  its  own  terri- 
tory and  another  district  has  absolute  control  in  another  territory; 
and  when  things  began  to  look  bad  in  Russia 

Senator  Nelson.  Is  not  that  system  of  State  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  the  railroads  in  Russia  a  lesson  to  you  about  the  matter  of 
running  railroads  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Sayler.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  draw  conclusions 
that  quickly  and  rapidly ;  no,  I  can  not  say  so. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  point,  the  fact  that  these  railroads  were 

operated  by  districts  led  to  the  practice  of  one  district  u  cabbaging" 

all  the  cars  that  it  got,  and  cars  were  congested  in  districts  where, 

possibly,  they  were  not  needed,  but  were  desired  for  some  future  use; 

and  in  other  ways  demoralization  bred  demoralization,  and  the  thing 

went  from  had  to  worse.     I  will  not  go  into  that.     I  have  waited  for 

two  days  and  three  nights  for  a  tram  in  a  Russian  railroad  station 

because  there  was  no  way  of  knowing  when  the  train  would  come  in. 

I  had  the  privilege,  at  the  hands  of  the  stationmaster,  because  I  was 

an  American,  of  staying  during  that  time  in  his  office;  but  next  door, 

in  the  common  waiting  room,  I  have  seen,  gentlemen,  people,  human 

beings,  dirtier  than  you  and  I  are  to-day  but  possibly  just  as  good, 

lying  sleeping  on  the  floor  three  deep,  with  their  heads  out  for  air — 

such  air  as  it  was. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  Army  during  the  last  two  days,  and 
one  of  the  bones  of  contention  seems  to  be  over  this  matter  of  what 
the  soldiers  took  home  from  the  front  when  they  demobilized  them- 
selves— I  will  not  say  when  they  were  demobilized,  because  most  of 
it  was  automatic.     For  days  upon  clays  up  the  Arbat,  one  of  the 
leading  streets  in  Moscow,  leading  from  the  station  going  down 
to  the  southwestern  front  where  many  of  Russia's  Army  were  in 
tire  field,  melting  away — for  days  upon  days  there  was  a  constant 
procession  from  daylight  until  dark,  and  long  after,  of  soldiers  in  the 
olive  drab  of  the  Russian  uniform  inarching  up  that  street  in  pro- 
«*p.«ion  on  their  way  to  other  railroad  stations:  and  I  would  not  at- 
tonipt  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  arms  they 
carried,  but  I  should  say  that,  roughly  speaking,  nine  men  out  of  ten 
carried  his  gun  over  his  back ;  and  those  guns  went  back  \.o  W\fe  Vktw**. 
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because  they  had  no  further  use  for  them.  There  was  no  sale  for 
them.  Some  rifles — extra  rifles — were  probably  sold,  as  we  heardt.it 
the  front  to  the  Germans  for  little  or  nothing  before  they  left;  but 
usually  the  tovarisch,  as  the  Russian  soldier  is  known  to-day— 
w  comrade  " — carried  his  rifle  on  his  back. 

.  Senator  Sterling.  Did  every  Russian  soldier .  at  the  front  have  I 
rifle  to  begin  with  f 

Mr.  Sayler.  Toward  the  end,  Senator,  they  were  pretty  mB 
armed,  through  the  factories  of  Japan  and  our  own  factories  ud 
the  arms  sent  to  Archangel  from  France  and  England;  but  earlier 
in  the  war,  at  the  time  when  they  were  needed,  there  was  in  nam 
parts  of  the  Russian  front  about  one  rifle  to  12  men,  and-  at  the 
bridgehead  at  Dvinsk  the  Russians  beat  back  the  Germans  with  tie 
sticks  and  stones  that  they  could  pick  up. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  it  not  true  in  some  of  the  later  battles  of 
the  war  that  disaster  followed  because  of  the  lack  of  anus  ui 
munitions? 

Mr.  Sayler.  Very  possibly.  It  was  not  properly  distributed;  fart 
I  only  give  my  word  that  I  saw  nearly  every  peasant  go  back  witk 
his  gun  on  his  back.  Now,  that  may  be  used  to  imply  several  thinp 
It  may  be  used  to  imply  that  they  are  able  to  fight  and  do  fight  to 
maintain  their  rights,  or  that  they  ought  to — or,  you  can  interpret 
it  in  any  way  you  like.  But  there  is  one  phase  of  the  situation  that 
might  be  forgotten,  gentlemen,  and  that  is  that  a  gun  is  of  no  we 
unless  you  have  ammunition ;  and  unless  they  had  carried  back  witk 
them  more  ammunition  than  any  human  being  could  carry  that  gna 
could  not  be  used  forever.  So,  manifestly,  the  fact  that  the  peasant 
is  armed  has  not  as  much  to  do  with  any  given  situation  as  at  first 
you  might  think. 

Senator  Sterling.  After  they  disbanded,  demobilized,  and  the 
peasants  returned  to  their  farms,  was  there  any  means  of  getting 
ammunition,  even  if  they  had  their  guns? 

Mr.  Sayler.  Not  that  I  know  of,  Senator. 

Education  is  another  phase  of  Russian  life  which  has  gone  pretty 
completely  to  pieces.  The  universities  have  either  been  closed  or 
practically  rendered  inefficient  by  one  phase  and  another  of  the  <k- 
velopment  of  life  under  the  Bolsheviki.  They  have,  it  is  true.  • 
scheme  for  educating  the  whole  of  the  Russian  people,  educating  the 
most  ignorant  first  and  letting  higher  education  go  to  the  winds;  but 
it  is  manifest  that  under  a  condition  where  chaos  rules,  practicd 
tilings,  no  matter  how  idealistic  they  may  be,  no  matter  how  good 
they  may  l>e  in  their  consequences,  can  not  be  carried  out.  .  In  othff 
words,  gentlemen,  whatever  good  the  Bolsheviki  have  tried  to  do 
has  been  impossible  to  accomplish  under  the  conditions  which  brought 
them  to  power. 

Senator  Kino.  And  under  the  methods  which  they  employ! 

Mr.  Sayler.  Under  the  methods  which  they  are  compelled  to  o* 
to  maintain  their  power. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  think  that  is  well  added — your  last  statenn* 

Mr.  Sayler.  It  is  part  of  the  story,  undoubtedly. 

Senator  King.  Of  course  they  resort  to  all  sorts  of  violence' 
order  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  power. 

Mr.  Sayler.  Well,  I  saw  little  violence  while  I  was  than. 
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1  want  to  come  back  to  a  question  that  you  asked  me,  Senator,  a 
moment  ago,  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  those  who  uphold  the 
Bolsheviki  and  those  who  are  against  them.  It  was  my  observation  in 
Russia,  and  it  has  been  my  observation  as  I  have  gone  in  other  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  and  have  looked  at  social  affairs  in  my  own  coun- 
try, that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  do  not  give  a  hang  who  is 
in  power  so  long  as  they  have  decent,  normal  conditions  of  living, 
enough  to  eat,  enough  wages,  .etc.  There  is  a  great  hullaballoo  every 
few-  years  about  political  parties- and  elections,  etc.,  and  it  is  a  pleas- 
ant pastime  to  talk ;  but,  as  in  every  other  country,  so  in  Russia  to-day 
there  are  very  few  people,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  who  cared  particu- 
larly ;  who  had  conscious  tlieories  of  government,  in  other  words. 

Senator  Sterling.  Were  you  out  much  among  the  peasants?  Were 
you  at  the  various  mirs  or  villages  ?  * 

Mr.  Savler.  I  did  ikj!  go  out  in  the  villages,  but  I  lived  for  several 
days  in  Vologda — a  country  town  of  about  30,000  people,  as  I  re- 
member it — and  in  Samara,  and  I  got  out  into  the  smaller  villages 
near  Samara,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  Life  was  too  difficult,  and 
I  felt  that  I  was  seeing  about  all  that  I  could  stuff  into  my  eyes  as 
it  was. 

Now,  let  me  briefly  sketch  the  remainder  of  a  normal  life  in  Russia 
as  I  saw  it.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  details  of  why  these  things 
persist.    They  do.    I  am  simply  showing  you  things  as  I  saw  them. 

Take  this  matter  of  newspapers,  which  we  have  had  up  a  great 
many  times  during  the  last  two  days.  I  do  not  know  what  the  official 
action  of  the  soviet  government  has  been  in  regard  (o  newspapers.  I 
have  heard  it  commented  on.  I  may  have  read  it  at  sometime,  but  I 
do  not  recall  it  sufficiently  well  to  make  any  statements  on  the  case. 
1  only  know,  Senators,  that  while  I  was  in  Moscow,  from  November 
until  March,  1918,  there  were  times,  at  irregular  intervals,  when  the 
stress  of  affairs  reached  a  certain  point,  when  the  newspapers  in  vio- 
lent opposition — not  all  of  those  in  opposition,  but  those  in  violent 
opposition — to  the  Bolsheviki  were  suppressed.  I  know  personally 
mkt  the  Russkiya  Vyedomosti,  the  Now  York  Times  of  Russia,  was 
published,  I  should  say,  the  greater  number  of  mornings  of  my  stay 
in  Russia,  but  there  were  times  when  it  \va->  prevented  from  publica- 
tion. Likewise  with  the  Russkoyc  Slovo:  likewise  the  Ranneye 
Outro — "Early  Morning"  is  the  meaning  of  it.  Likewise  with  the 
Outro  Rossie  or  Morning  Russia;  and  so  on  with  the  violent  oppo- 
nents of  the  Bolsheviki. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  papers  representing  the  various  shades  and 
Opinions  of  the  social  parties,  from  the  most  moderate  to  the  most 
^•xtronic,  even  including  the  anarchist  paper  Anarehia,  in  Moscow, 
Appeared  usually  during  these*  times  of  storm  and  stress.  In  other 
wvords,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Bolsheviki  were  willing  to  let  those 
*vho  approximated  their  theories  as  to  ends  to  be  achieved  go  ahead, 
•■ven  though  they  disagreed  as  to  the  methods  to  be  followed. 

Senator  Sterling.  Did  you  hear  of  nnv  fines  being  imposed  upon 
M  io  publishers  of  newspapers  for  publishing  prohibited  matter? 

\Ir.  Satler.  No:  I  never  heard  of  anything  of  the  kind.    T  knew 
personally   several    individuals   on   the   so-called   bourgeoisie   news- 

1->2t]>rrs  in  Russia,  and  they  never  spoke  to  me  of  anything  of  the 
cind.    Life,  went  on  more  or  less  normallv  with  them.    "When  they 
cli«  not  appear,  they  did  not  appear;  and  when  they  did,  they  went  to 
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their  work  and  did  their  work.  They  paid  out  vast  sums  of  money  It 
try  to  get  accurate  news — these  papers  did ;  but  accuracy  of  news  wis 
impossible  under  the  conditions.  It  simply  could  not  be  arrived  at 
I  had  to  go  all  the  way  across  Siberia  to  get  out  of  my  head  tbe 
idea,  planted  there  by  every  newspaper  in  Moscow,  that  there  wen 
1,000,000  Japanese  soldiers  in  Siberia.  That  story  was  printed  b? 
even  the  most  conservative  papers,  because  it  seemed  to  come  with 
soine  authority  from  somewhere. 

Senator  Sterling.  That  was  German  propaganda,  was  it  not! 

Mr.  Sayler.  Possibly.    There  was  plenty  of  it  there. 

The  theaters  went  on,  too ;  and  I  speak  there  with  something  of  t 
very  keen  interest,  because,  of  course,  the  criticism  of  the  theater  k, 
as  I  indicated  this  morning,  my  chief  profession;  and  one  of  the  two 
things  I  went  to  Sussia  to  do  was  to  make  a  study  of  the  Busou 
theater  before  it  disappeared,  if  it  should  disappear  in  the  revolution 
knowing  that  it  was  the  most  important  theater  of  the  modern  world. 
The  other  purpose  I  had  in  going  to  Sussia  was  simply  to  be  in  u 
interesting  situation  at  an  intensely  interesting  time. 

The  theaters  went  on.  I  went,  in  the  course  of  my  time  in  Febo- 
grad  and  Moscow,  87  times  to  the  Russian  theater.  Now,  there  mat 
be  some  remnant  of  order  left  in  a  country  if  that  is  possible;  aid 
the  theaters  that  were  going  were  usually  crowded  to  the  doors,  with 
seats  sold  days  in  advance,  and  usually  the  most  serious  and  the  ntft 
important  and  often  the  most  tragic  plays  in  the  entire  repertoy 
were  presented  at  those  theaters. 

Senator  Sterling.  If  you  will  pardon  this  question  right  here,  be- 
cause it  seems  pertinent,  are  not  people  in  tragic  times  Eke  that  ift 
to  seek  relief  in  some  kind  of  diversion,  such  as  the  theater  affords! 

Mr.  Sayler.  They  are,  Senator.  But  the  strange  part  about  the 
situation  in  Moscow  and  in  Petrograd  was  that  the  lighter  theaters, 
the  theaters  of  mere  amusement,  did  not  persist.  They  were  the  ona 
that  dropped  out  first  of  all.  So  there  must  be  something  else  to  ex- 
plain that,  and  that  goes  into  details  which  are  not  interesting  or  not 
pertinent  to  this  inquiry.  At  the  same  time  these  theaters  were  p 
ing  on,  life,  as  I  have  indicated,  was  abnormal  in  its  lack  of  onfa 
in  its  chaos.  There  was  not  a  single  one  of  those  87  nights  when  I 
came  home  from  the  theater  in  Petrograd  or  Moscow  when  I  did  not 
hear  shooting  across  the  city  or  around  the  corner  somewhere  on  my 
trip. 

Senator  King.  Death  became  so  common  that  it  attracted  t» 
attention  ? 

Mr.  Sayler.  Death  became  common;  but  death  to  the  Kusain 
is  not  a  matter  of  great  import,  either  the  death  of  some  one  ebft 
or  the  death  of  himself.  There  is  a  certain  far-Eastern  fatalism  in 
the  Russian  which  makes  for  cheapness  of  life;  and  that,  I  insist, 
gentlemen,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  what  blood- 
shed there  is  in  Russia  to-day — that  fatalism  and  that  cheapness  rf 
life.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  selfish  cheapness  of  life.  You  do  not  kiH 
any  more  readily  than  you  are  killed.  It  explains  the  dash  and  fl» 
fire  of  the  Russian  armies  in  going  to  the  front  and  falling  is  thf 
did,  losing  2,000,000  men,  as  we  know. 

Free  speech  is  a  thing  that  has  been  discussed ;  and  I  can  only  fl* 
from  my  own  knowledge  of  what  I  saw  while  I  was  there.  I  * 
no  doubt  that  since  then,  as  life  has  become  more  bitter  and  ■ 
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there  has  been  less  of  it  than  there  was  while  I  was  there ; 
nly  know  this,  that  I  stood  in  a  group  on  the  street  corner 
you  could  hardly  pass  a  street  corner  without  finding  such  a 
-and  listened  while  some  one  in  an  impromptu  oration  simply 
lell  "  to  the  Bolsheviki.  There  is  no  other  word  for  it.  They 
[  the  violent  terms  and  all  of  the  terms  of  opprobrium  in  the 
i  language,  and  the  Russian  language  is  full  of  them. 
x>r  Sterling.  Did  that  happen  a  snort  time  before  you  came 
r  when  you  first  went  there? 

Jayleh.  Up  to  the  time  I  left    And  often,  gentlemen,  I  would 
;  shoulder  to  me  the  Bolshevik  Red  Guard  posted  to  keep  order 
corner,  and  he  was  simply  taking  it  all  in. 
tor  Nelson.  Have  they  good  swear  words  in  the  Russian  lan- 

[  Laughter.] 
5afler.  Oh,  wonderful  words.  I  wish  I  had  brought  some 
1  back  to  England  to  my  friends.  [Laughter.]  We  had  a 
i  who  had  served  in  the  Russian  navy  until  he  lost  his  com- 
as an  officer,  who  came  out  on  the  train  with  us,  and  of 
he  learned  them  all  while  he  was  there;  and  he  got  out  into 
,  and  expected  to  find  a  wonderful  international  society,  all 
f  jewels,  and  beautiful  ladies,  etc.,  to  repay  him  for  these  years 
ship  in  Russia ;  and  when  he  did  not  find  it  he  let  loose  all  of 
ing  of  Russian  swear  words,  translated  into  English. 
)me  back  to  the  point,  though,  there  was  free  speech,  as  far 
ild  see,  in  Russia  at  that  time.  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  as  to 
is  happened  since.  I  should  say,  just  as  a  guess,  that  if  things 
>come  as  intense  and  as  bitter  as  they  have,  freedom  of  speech 
t  thing  in  Russia  to-day.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  where  vio- 
reeds  violence  and  tyranny  breeds  tyranny,  and  free  speech 
iwn  after  it  has  existed  for  awhile. 

ikenness  is  another  element  that  comes  under  the  head  of 
ls  well  as  disorder,  because  I  can  not  swear  to  having  seen 
lan  two  people  under  the  influence  of  liquor  the  whole  time 
n  Russia. 

tor  Sterling.  Well,  vodka  had  been  prohibited. 
5ayi*er.  Vodka  had  been  prohibited,  Senator,  under  the  Czar, 
first  month  of  the  war.  That  prohibition  had  persisted 
bout  the  war  under  the  Gzar.  It  had  persisted  throughout 
ime  of  Kerensky.  It  persisted  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  persists 
under  the  rule  of  the  IJolsheviki;  because  they  know,  gentle- 
here  is  no  use  in  dodging  this  fact — that  if  they  can  not  pre- 
certain  amount  of  order  where  they  are  in  power  they  can 
:sist  in  power;  and  they  know  perfectly  well  that  to  release 
irticular  curse  on  the  Russian  people  would  bring  about  the 
:  disorder  that  they  could  not  control. 

church,  as  I  spoke  of  a  while  ago,  and  order  in  general,  as  I 
idicated,  now  exists  where  it  exists  simply  for  the  reason  that 
lsheviki  know  that  if  they  do  not  preserve*  a  certain  amount 
ley  can  not  retain  their  control. 

ne  jump  at  once — I  am  taking  too  much  time 

Humes.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  thing  there.  What  are  the 
ions  to  the  theaters  in  Moscow  ? 

Sayler.  That  gets  into  a  point  that  I  was  going  to  try  to  side- 
I ajor,  because  it  involves  the  decision  of  what  a  rubta  \&  ^rcatfta 
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in  our  money.  I  can  tell  you  what  the  admissions  were  in  rubles,  ja; 
bat  what  a  ruble  is  worth  God  knows,  and  I  do  not  think  He  fe  raj 
sure. 

Mr.  Humes.  What  is  it  in  rubles  ? 

a  Mr.  Sayler.  At  the  Moscow  Art  Theater,  the  greatest  of  tint* 
sian  theaters  of  the  drama,  the  prices  run  from  a  ruble  and  a  half fci 
15  rubles.    At  the  opera  and  the  ballet  the  prices  are  higher;  ind,rf] 
course,  there  is  speculation.    Where  you  have  seats  sold  out  jonbim 
theater  ticket  speculation  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Senator  Overman.  We  will  close  this  testimony  right  here,  sndtb, 
case,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman.    We  will  not  take  any 
testimony. 

Senator  King.  Unless  there  is  some  particular  point  Maj.  Earn 
wanted  to  ask  this  witness  about. 

Mr.  Sayler.  May  I  submit,  Senator,  a  memorandum  f 

Senator  Nelson.  If  you  will  five  us  facts  instead  of  theories  n 
would  like  it.  I  speak  for  myself  only.  Give  us  facts  about  this  wt- 
ter.  instead  of  exploiting  your  theories. 

Mr.  Satleb.  I  do  not.  know  that  I  have  any  particular  theoria, 
gentlemen. 

Senator  Overman.  You  are  arguing  all  along;  but  you  have  In 
a  pretty  good  witness.         ■  ■*  ■   ' 

senator  Kino.  Oh,  I  think  the  witness  has  been  very  fair,  and  Iff 
presented  his  view,  and  it  is  very  interesting.  I  appreciate  it  raj 
much.    I  am  glad  to  get  your  view. 

Mr.  Sayler.  May  I,  gentlemen,  submit  to  you  for  incorporation  a 
the  record  my  views  of  Russia,  of  the  propaganda  methods  of  & 
Bolsheviks  in  relation  to  the  Germans,  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  the  an- 
archists, and  the  international  situation  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  pos- 
sibly would  be  pertinent  to  the  record  and  to  the  case. 

Senator  King.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so ;  and,  as  a  matte 
of  fact,  that  is  really  the  primary  purpose  of  this  branch  of  the 
inquiry. 

Senator  Overman.  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Sayler.  To  do  it  carefully,  it  would  take  me  some  time.  I 
could  do  it  more  carefully  for  you,  gentlemen,  if  you  wish  me  to 
write  it  out. 

Senator  King.  I  move  that  the  witness  be  permitted  to  do  that. 

Senator  Overman.  Can  you  not  make  your  full  statement,  like  tod 
have  made  it  here,  and  hand  it  to  me? 

Mr.  Sayler.  Very  well.  I  will  have  it  ready  for  you — when  shall 
I  call  on  you,  Senator? 

Senator  Overman.  Can  you  get  it  ready  by  Monday  or  Tuesday' 

Mr.  Sayler.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  All  right.  Just  make  your  statement  and  1 
it  to  me. 

Mr.  Sayler.  Very  well.    I  appreciate  your  courtesy. 

Senator  Kino.  Speaking  for  myself,  anything  that  you  knowl 
tive  to  the  propaganda  of  the  Bolsheviks,  not  only  in  Europe  h 
our  country,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  I  should  be  very  gfo 
have  incorporated  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Sayler.  Very  good.  I  have  the  last  word  in  the  now  4> 
Saratov  decree  concerning  the  nationalization  of  women— &j 

dtfpter. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Give  us  facts. 

Senator  Kino.  What  does  it  say — just  put  it  in  the  record  here 

►w — about  the  nationalization  of  women  ? 

Mr.  Sayler.  I  will  submit  in  my  memorandum  to  Senator  Over- 

m  the  entire  decree. 

Mr.  Humes.  He  has  the  proclamation  in  Russian,  just  as  it  was 

sted. 

tfr.  Satuer.  Yes;  I  have  the  proclamation  in  Russian,  and  I  have 
translation  of  it;  but  the  upshot  of  it  is  this:  The  so-called  Sura- 
decree  concerning  the  socialization  of  women  seems,  as  far  as  I 

t   understand  by  an  interpretation  of  this  proclamation  of  the 

irchists  in  reply  to  the  original  proclamation,  to  be  a  piece  of 

Lshevik  provocatsia — that  is  a  Russian  word;  we  have  nothing 

a  it — provocation  propaganda,  against  the  anarchists,  charging 
anarchists  with  this  in  order  to  oppose  them  at  a  time  when  the 

irchists  were  their  most  dangerous  opponents,  last  spring  and 

mmer  in  Russia. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  they  have  respect  for  women  over  there? 

)  they  treat  them  well  ? 

Mr.  Sayler.  Why,  the  average  Russian  has  respect  for  women, 

? ;  as  far  as  I  could  see,  intense  respect. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  the  Red  Guard,  the  Bolshevik  leaders — what 

mt  them? 

Hr.  Sayler.  I  saw  nothing  to  the  contrary  with  respect  to  them  at 
time  I  was  there. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Red  Guard 

ng  to  the  place  where  that  seminary  was,  where  there  were  three 

Four  hundred  young  girls,  taking  possession  of  it,  and  keeping  the 

Is  in  there  with  them  ? 

A r.  Sayler.  I  saw  or  heard  nothing  of  that ;  no. 

Senator  Kino.  That  was  in  Petrograd,  where  Dr.  Simons  was. 

dr.  Sayler.  I  was  in  Moscow  most  of  the  time.    I  was  in  Petro- 

d  two  weeks. 

Senator  Kino.  Only  two  weeks? 

>f r.  Sayler.  Two  weeks  only ;  10  days  of  it  after  the  embassies 

I  gone. 

Senator  King.^  I  move  that  the  hearings  be  closed,  and  that  the 

committee  adjourn  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.) 

Senator  Overman.  The  testimony  is  closed. 

[Thereupon,  at  5  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee 

journed  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 

(The  following  statement  was  submitted  in  writing  several  days 

er:) 

Additional  Statkment  of  Ouvkr  M.  Sayler. 

'  have  recounted  to  you,  gentlemen,  the  facts  which  I  observed  in  Russia 
m  November.  1917,  to  May,  1918,  showing  a  complete  demoralization  of  such 
lotions  of  civilized  life  as  the  food  supply,  railroad  transportation,  the 
inoial  and  banking  structure,  the  army,  the  educational  system,  etc..  existing 
e  by  side  with  such  survivals  of  order  as  the  intermittent  continuation  of 
n  the  conservative  newspapers,  the  continuation  of  the  theaters,  the  more 
Ions  rather  than  the  lighter  ones  of  mere  amusement,  the  existence  of  free 
och  (so  leng  as  I  was  in  Russia),  the  absence  of  drunkenness,  due,  as  I 
*e  said,  to  the  fact  that  the  Bolsheviki  knew  that  they  must  preserve  order 
ler  their  system  or  that  system  would  fall,  and  the  continued  power  of  the 
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church  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  a  vast  share  of  the  population  In  spite  tf 
the  fact  that  it  had  lost  such  control  as  it  used  to  exercise  through  the  infla- 
tion of  fear  by  virtue  of  its  connection  with  the  old  regime 

These  facts  seemed  to  me  to  indicate,  as  I  have  said,  that  althoufk  ttt 
Bolsheviki  by  their  program  of  violent  social  revolution  by  any  and  emf 
means  have  tended  to  aggravate  the  demoralization  of  the  functions  of  life,  Off 
are  rather  to  be  looked  on  as  a  symptom  than  as  a  cause—one  of  the  coonBnfr 
results  of  the  oppression  of  the  old  regime  making  their  appearance  en  At 
Russian  scene  alongside  and  partly  because  of  hunger,  disintegration  of  Of .' 
army  aid  of  all  Industrial  life,  etc.    In  other  Words,  they  have  been  uafcHtft 
put  Into  practical  effect  the  Idealistic  plans  they  have  contemplated  beam  4 
the  existence  in  the  Russian  scene  of  the  same  conditions  which  brought  ta . 
to  power  and  also  by  'their  determination,  at  any  cost,  to  retain  their  pout 

I  should  like  to  proceed,  gentlemen,  to  recount  the  Instances  and  the  evott 
that  passed  before  my  eyes  while  I  was  in  Russia  which  Indicate  the  setMi 
of  the  Bolsheviki  in  their  attempt  to  spread  their  doctrine  and  system  over  til 
world  by  violent  social  revolution.  Those  methods  in  their  various  form  nfeftt ' 
be  termed,  I  suppose,  propaganda.  In  every  instance  those  methods  took  til 
form  of  opportunism,  a  Machiavellian  subordination  of  means  to  end*  h 
their  relationship  to  their  own  people,  to  the  Germans,  to  the  Oiecho-fiofita 
to  the  anarchists,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  this  statement  regarding  Hi. 
methods  they  have  used  would,  I  think,  invariably  apply. 

First  of  all  let  us  take  their  relationship  to  their  own  people.  In  their  po- 
lished statements  of  doctrine  it  has  been  evident  to  you  that  their  nroswh 
International  even  to  the  exclusion  of  any  thought  whatever  for  Roait  ■ 
Russia.  Since  they  are  necessarily  dealing  with  Russians  and  using  Burin 
for  achieving  their  ends,  they  were  compelled  during  my  residence  Id  Borii 
to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  international  idea,  and  in  proclamation  iW. 
I  saw  In  the  streets  and  in  the  newspapers  emphasis  was  occasionally  tfflri 
toRiwla  when  that  course  seemed  advisable  for  the  purpose  of  their  ifteMV 
control  of  their  forces.  This  was  particularly  true  at  the  time  of  the  (knm 
advance  of  February  and  March.  1918,  in  the  dnys  before  the  treaty  of  Bis* 
Lltovsk  was  provisionally  signed  by  the  Kommlssars  who  had  gone  to  theft** 
A  sense  of  national  patriotism  was'  appealed  to  in  the  handbills  which  *i* 
strewn  over  Petrograd  at  that  time. 

Their  opportunist  methods,  however  .are  even  more  clear  in  their  relatiowMp 
with  tbe  constitutional  assembly,  the  elections  for  which  were  held  after  the 
Bolsheviki  came  into  power  in  November,  1917.  The  nominations  for  tint  d* 
tion  had  been  made  and  confirmed  under  the  Kerensky  regime,  but  the  Bol** 
viki  had  been  the  loudest  in  their  demand  that  the  assembly  be  hurrWtW 
instead  of  postponed.  Their  intent,  as  it  turned  out.  was  to  abide  bj  tte 
decision  of  the  assembly  only  if  they  could  elect  a  majority  of  Its  menbeft 
As  far  as  I  could  see  In  Moscow  the  election  was  held  In  an  orderly  and  boost 
manner,  but  the  result  of  the  election  throughout  the  country  gave  the  ptrtJ 
of  the  Socialists-Revolutionists  a  majority  over  all  the  other  parties  in  til 
make-up  of  the  assembly,  while  the  Bolsheviki  elected  a  much  smaller  prop* 
tion  of  the  delegates.  As  soon  as  this  result  became  known  the  efforts  of  tte 
Bolsheviki  to  retain, their  new -power  without  the  mandate  of  the  aaeoW 
became  apparent.  There  was  a  question  for  a  time  whether  they  would  pen* 
the  assembly  to  meet  at  all,  and  numerous  hardships  were  placed  in  the  w*J 
of  opposing  delegates  in  distant  parts  of  the  country  in  their  attempt  to  rttfj 
Petrograd.  The  time  for  the  assembly  was  postponed  and  the  number  « 
delegates  necessary  for  the  opening  of  the  convention  was  placed  so  high  tW 
they  thought  that  that  number  could  not  reach  Petrograd.  Finally,  howeter. 
their  conditions  were  fulfilled,  the  assembly  was  permitted  to  open  and  tbsi 
was  closed  before  its  first  session  was  fairly  over,  never  to  meet  again.  1** 
the  Bolsheviki  had  played  fast  and  loose  with  the  situation,  acting  arWtnrftF 
only  when  they  found  they  had  to  do  so  to  retain  their  power. 

The  Inner  relationships  of  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  Germans  are  still  ob**J 
From  a  thorough  reading  and  study  of  their  proclamations  and  their  acfatg 
their  newspapers  and  from  conversation  with  numerous  Individuals  who  Is* 
the  Bolshevik  faith,  I  am  confident  that  whatever  aid  and  orders  the  Ed# 
viki  took  from  Germany  were  accepted  and  carried  out  with  the  distinct  IP* 
standing  in  their  own  minds  that  they  would  use  that  aid  against  the  Of* 
imperial  power  ceaselessly  and  relentlessly  whenever  the  opportunity  P** 
Itself.    In  fact,  the  All-Russia  congress  of  Soviets  which  ratified  the  tw 
Brest-Litovsk  in  Moscow  (I  was  In  Moscow  at  the  time  and  observed 
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after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  to  consider  means  and  methods 
;ing  and  nullifying  that  treaty.  I  know  personally  of  the  vast 
of  revolutionary  propaganda  which  poured  across  the  line  into 
even  as  early  as  December  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  designed 
nine  the  loyalty  of  the  German  troops  to  the  imperial  power.  I 
uy  possession  an  original  four-sheet  illustrated  paper,  a  translation 
ish  for  record  and  souvenir  purposes,  of  the  document  which  was 
most  freely  used  in  this  connection.  That  it  is  such  a  document 
only  and  was  not  intended  for  use  as  propaganda  in  English-speaking 
seems  to  me  to  be  apparent  from  the  make-up  of  the  paper  which, 
tie  choice  of  the  illustrations,  constantly  plays  upon  the  German  mind 
Ions,  and  is  not  directed  toward  our  institutions  as  it  would  be  in 
is  intended  for  use  as  English  or  American  propaganda, 
of  the  newspaper  correspondents  In  Russia  had  the  least  doubt  that 
e  German  agents  among  the  Bolshevik! .  Who  they  were  was  prac- 
possible  to  determine  in  all  the  chaos  of  the  situation.  The  best 
suppose  there  were  such  agents  was  the  fact  that  in  this  chaos  there 
ng  to  prevent  such  action  on  the  part  of  Germany,  and  Germany 
sed  up  such  an  opportunity  anywhere  in  the  world.  Under  the 
,  however,  Germany's  purposes  seemed  to  be  served  best  by  merely 
I  and  not  Interfering  with  the  Bolshevik  regime  and  program,  for 
issia  helpless  in  a  military  way  for  the  time  being.  The  Russian  or 
i  Bolshevik  viewpoint  at  the  same  time  was  that  it  could  afford  to 
from  Germany  and  execute  German  orders  outwardly  while  at  the 

it  took  advantage  of  the  opening  of  the  frontier  to  flood  the  German 
t  with  revolutionary  propaganda.  In  this  connection,  it  has  seemed 
t  the  point  of  the  so-called  Sisson  documents  was  largely  missed  in 
;ry,  for  granted  that  they  were  accurate  and  true  (which  I  do  not 
ept  for  the  purposes  of  argument  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  no 
:nowledge  of  them  or  the  facts  and  the  situations  which  they  purport 
,  even  then  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  they  were  most  eloquent  as 
he  opportunist  methods  of  the  Bolsheviki  in  accepting  aid  from  what- 
re  in  order  to  maintain  their  power  and  spread  their  doctrines  when 
eemed  ripe  throughout  the  world. 

deal  has  been  said  of  the  fact  that  German  and  Austrian  prisoners 
I  with  the  Bolsheviki  in  Siberia  and  in  European  Russia.  On  my 
hrough  Siberia  I  took  the  pains  to  talk  with  a  number  of  these  indl- 
lany  of  whom  had  been  to  America  and  spoke  English,  particularly 
ans,  and  I  found  that  the  larger  share  of  these  men  who  were  work- 
lie  Bolsheviki  were  sincere  Bolsheviks  themselves,  internationalists, 
vith  the  Russian  Bolsheviks  as  such  rather  than  as  German  and 
lationals.  That  this  state  of  affairs  was  permitted  and  encouraged 
rman  imperial  power  seems  to  me  to  be  only  a  part  of  their  general 
support  the  Bolshevik  regime  for  the  sake  of  keeping  Russia  power- 

k  relationships  with  the  Czecho-Slovaks  took  much  the  same  course 
'larionshlps  with  other  forces  and  groups  inside  and  outside  Russia — 
mist  course  designed  to  further  their  course  of  violent  international 
,  M?  impressions.  Jn  this,  matter  were  gathered  from  a  close  ob- 
of  the  early  days  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  expedition.  I  was  In  Samnra 
s  while  the  matter  of  permitting  the  Czechs  to  depart  from  Russia 

consideration  and  on  my  own  way  out  I  passed  numerous  units  of 
i  who  had  preceded  me.  I  wish  to  state  here  that  I  have  never  seen 
ore  manly,  more  soldierly  group  of  men  than  those  which  made  up 
nd  file  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  Their  behavior  under  my  observation 
plary.  While  I  was  in  Samara  several  conflicting  orders  and  de- 
to  their  disposal  came  through  from  Moscow.  Trotzky's  difficulty 
be  in  deciding  whether  the  Czechs  in  the  heart  of  Russia  would  be 
;erous  to  the  Bolsheviks  than  the  Czechs  on  the  frontiers.  In  the 
»e  they  could  be  watched,  in  the  latter  they  would  be  more  or  less 
ant  from  the  seat  of  power.    Why  the  Czechs  were  not  routed  to 

which  was  then  closed  by  Ice  but  which  would  have  been  open  for 
»fer  to  Europe  in  much  shorter  time  than  the  Pacific  journey  would 
imed,  was  a  matter  of  mystery  to  all  of  us  In  Moscow  and  Samara., 
matter,  however,  involving  the  motives  of  the  French  and  others  who 
iciatty  back  of  the  Czech  movement  and  does  not  concern  this  in- 
is  sufficient  for  me  to  add  that  from  the  moment  the  Siberian  route 
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was  chosen  I  found  many  Russians  with  whom  I  talked  hi  favor  of  ttm»:l. 
ment  for  the  sake  of  the  chances  it  would  offer  toward  the  end  of  eosflssjli 
the  Czechs  against  the  Bolshevik!  as  counter-revolutionists,  against  the  kM*>f| 
edge  of  the  Czechs  themselves,  It  might  he.  This  fine  body  of  met  flu  <■ 
to  be  used  both  by  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  reactionary  Russians  u  a  ail 
screen  behind  which  and  through  which  to  further  their  own  propafuii 

Bolsheviki  methods  of  propaganda  are  excellently  revealed,  it  mamUm 
in  their  relationships  with  the  anarchists  in  Russia.    As  a  party  graaii 
anarchists  were  the  most  dangerous  opponents  of  the  Bolsheviki  dart* 
spring  and  early  summer  of  1018.    Their  strength  in  some  commtmltki 
so  great  that  they  seemed  on  the-point~of-«eizing  the  power- 
notably  Samara,  Saratoff,  and.other-citles  along  the  Volga  and  also 
Siberia.     To  counteract  this  growing  power,  the  Bolsheviki  use*  of 
every  means,  finally  arriving  at  a  violent  suppression  of  them  abort 
I  understand,  some  weeks  after  I  had  left  Russia.    While  I  was  still  in 
though.  I  observed  one  particularly  eloquent  piece  of  propaganda  apart 
anarchists.    It  took  the  form  of  provocatsla,  a  favorite  Russian  method  •? 
tack,  imputing  to  your  opponent  discreditable  motives,  etc.,  and  sfeabfH 
name  to  it  in  public.  * 

This  is  the  explanation  I  am  sure  of  the  now  famous  so-called  Saianf  #■! 
cree  concerning  the  nationalization  .of  women.  I  have  a  literal  trans*flft#Ii 
this  famous  proclamation,  but  I. understand,  gentlemen,  that  it  hasbeea** 
seated  heretofore  in  the  testimony  of  former  witnesses.  1  was  in  Sauna* 
the  time  this  proclamation  was  posted  in  Samara,  Sarataff,  and  otter  Wg 
cities.  I  took  particular  pains  to  trace  it  down  and  in  my  quest  I  ji*1 
the  anarchists'  clubhouse  UT  Samara;  a  building  whfclf  they' had  ltsautt* 
and  confiscated  from  a  Samara  millionaire.  In  answer  to  my  reqwstfcrj 
explanation,  a  copy  of  a  proclamation  which  they  had  begun  to  post  ttawjjj* 
the  city  was  handed  to  me  and  I  give  below  a  literal  translation  of  the  MM* 
which  I  have  in  my  possession : 

"  From  the  Samara  Federation  of  Anarchists  Regarding  the  '  Decree"  (*  |* 
Saratoff  Decree) :  ^^ 

"  The  enemy  "  (that  is,  the  Bolsheviki)  "  is  powerless.  The  enemy  h**J 
lower  and  lower.  And  in  his  fall  he  is  blaspheming.  And  in  hta  fcfltos 
slandering.    And  he  makes  use  of  the  most  repulsive  provocative  BMil* 

"The  enemy  of  the  oppressed — he  thirsts  for  domination,  and  worst  of  w* 
him  are  the  Anarchists  who  have  raised  high  the  banner  of  freedom. 

"And  the  enemy  is  spreading  the  vicious  slander  that  freedom  goes*>faj£ 
to  <|fe  violence  to  women.  In  our  name  they  spread  with  their  dirty  bands' J? 
l>eo*te  Concerning  the  Socialization  of  Women.'  ft 

"^phat  a  gross,  absurd  provocation  !  ^ 

"jfor  centuries  everywhere  the  Anarchists  have  been  fighting  «fjaiB*^ 
decr^jjes  and  laws  of  all  powers, — could  they.  then,  issue  such  decree?       * 

"  -4$  enemies  of  all  violence,  could  Anarchists  demand  or  even  admit  f^^m 
expropriation  of  women?  ^M 

"-Jiow  many  asses  of  Buridan  will  be  found  who  will  believe  this  protocafl** 
and  join  the  ranks  of  these  hissing  reptiles? 

"  No!  no !  Trying  to  incite  against  us  the  unconscious  masses,  the «*■* 
did  not  think  twice  and  only  bared  his  own  dirty  little  soul.  ^ 

"  Vlas ! — he  has  not  yet  learned  the  sharpness  of  our  swords— he  will  n* 
out !  ^ 

"  Death  to  the  provocateurs !  Merciless  death  !  On  the  spot — without  *■* 
tation — by  any  method  and  by  any  weapon ! 

"  And  everyone  who  will  secretly  or  publicly  spread  this  slander.  friPjJj 
the  befuddled  lamb,  will  be  declared  an  accomplice  of  this  black  gang,  o^l*,1', 
he  declared  a  provocateur.    The  fate  of  either  will  be  the  same. 

"  And  everyone  who  is  with  us  or  not  with  us  but  lives  and  strogflfl  *r 
estly  will  help  us  to  mete  out  punishment,  will  himself  take  revenge  on  I"* 
poisonous  reptiles  who  are  stirring  up  reaction. 

"  For  the  punishment  we  shall  have  plenty  of  weapons ! 

"  And  all  means  will  be  Justified  !  r 

(Signed)  "The  Samaua  Federation  of  A.vakthW*. 

Through  the  period  of  my  residence  in  Russia,  the  Bolsheviki  appeal *4 
willing  to  take  the  aid  of  the  anarchists.  Just  as  they  were  willing  to  tjj* 
aid  of  the  Germans  or  anyone  else,  in  order  to  tear  down  the  extsttflf£j 
of  civilization.    The  time  came,  as  I  have  said,  when  the  anarchists' 
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threatening  the  Bolshevik!  program,  which  is  at  the  opposite  pole  from 
?ram  of  the  anarchists,  the  Bolshevik i  believing  in  a  closely  centralized 
vhere  the  individual  is  subordinated,  and  the  anarchists  in  a  loosely 
?ted  State,  where  the  private  contract  is  the  only  binding  form  of  law. 
en  that  time  came  they  used  this  means  of  undermining  their  opponents 
h  in  the  above-described  situation,  and  finally  came  to  violence  in  July 
heir  opponents  out  of  the  way,  having  got  out  of  them  all  they^lesired. 
emen,  it  must  be  apparent  from  this  that  I  would  not  be  tbPjberson 
ist  or  uphold  official  recognition  of  the  Bolshevlki  In  any  case  BFunder 
cumstances,  for  I  understand,  from  seeing  the  operation  IF  their 
;  of  propaganda  In  Russia,  that  they  would  in  all  probabilW'  take 
ge  of  the  presence  of  their  official  representatives  in  this  cotHtry  to 
and  incite  social  revolution  of  a  violent  kind  in  our  own  counffir,  and 

I  am  unalterably  opposed.  Just  what  should  be  the  policy  of  oMr  Gov- 
:  in  dealing  with  the  Russian  situation  and  just  how  we  shoifltl  take 
»  counteract  the  spread  of  Bolshevist  doctrine — whether  spread  from 
or  whether  arising  from  our  own  local  situation — is  a  matter  in  which 
t  pretend  to  be  an  expert.  I  only  know  from  my  observation  of  the 
s  of  American  governmental  policy  in  Russia  that  we  have  not  achieved 
•ess  which  all  true  Americans  and  all  true  Russians,  with  their  deep 
iy  one  for  another,  have  wished  and  hoped  for.  The  mistake  in  our 
>.icy,  as  I  sa w  it  in  its  reaction  in  Russia,  was  that  we  failed  for  too 
realize  that  the  Russian  revolution  was  a  social  revolution,  with  inter- 
significance,  and  not  a  mere  political  revolution  with  significance  for 

llone. 

en  greater  mistake — a  mistake  which  I  saw  Inaugurated  and  persisted 
ighout  my  stay  in  Russia — was  the  idea  that  Russia  by  some  means  or 
mid  be  induced  to  take  up  actively  and  openly  the  fight  against  Ger- 
It  was  for  the  purpose  bf  showing  you,  if  possible,  how  hopeless  that 
vas  that  I  outlined  for  you  so  fully  in  the  first  part  of  my  testimony 
e  of  utter  demoralization  and  disintegration  of  the  entire  fabric  of 
life  in  Russia.  Russia  could  not  fight.  Her  armies  were  rotten  to 
from  hunger  and  resentment  against  the  treatment  they  had  received 

II  the  failure  to  make  plain  to  them  the  reasons  for  which  the  allies 
;hting.  Their  Czar  had  sent  them  to  war,  and  they  had  found  it  a 
w  task.  When  they  got  rid  of  their  Czar  they  felt  that  they  had 
Id  of  the  Czar's  war,  too,  and  so  they  quit.  Even  if  they  could  have 
luced  to  fight  for  principles  which  they  could  be  made  to  understand 
eve  in.  the  material  resources  of  the  country  and  the  channels  for  their 
tion  were  hopelessly  inadequate  for  the  sustaining  of  life  In  the  civilian 
on.  let  alone  the  vaster  resources  necessary  to  keep  an  army  effectively 
ront.  It  is  the  failure  to  realize  and  understand  this  situation,  I  be- 
hich  led  to  the  mistakes  and  the  cross  purposes  which  characterized 
tionship  with  Russia  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1918.  I  prefer 
)  into  j>ersonalities  in  these  matters,  gentlemen,  for  the  mistakes  of  the 
i  not  thus  corrected.  I  should  appreciate  it,  however,  if  you  would 
ne  at  this  point  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  unflagging  zeal  with  which  the 

Maddin  Summers,  our  consul  general  in  Moscow,  faced  a  difficult  and 
is  situation.  It  was  my  privilege  during  my  four  months'  residence  in 
to  see  Mr.  Summers  very  often,  and  I  found  him  in  close  touch  with 
ing  problems  with  a  keen  eye  to  their  significance.  He  was  tireless  In 
:  and  gave  himself  up  as  freely  and  as  gladly  for  his  country  as  any 
jn  French  battlefields.  Any  recognition  which  the  gentlemen  of  the 
?e  might  think  it  fit  to  recommend  that  Congress  give  to  the  memory 
ices  of  Mr.  Summers  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  richly  merited, 
rate,  gentlemen,  to  express  any  conclusions  regarding  the  situation  in 
o-day,  so  long  after  my  departure.  At  the  time  I  left  I  had  the  feel- 
the  vast  majority  of  the  population  were  not  Interested  in  party  or 
>^rams  and  only  looked  anxiously  for  the  time  when  food  and  other 
would  be  plenty  again.  I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  an  unofficial 
ion  of  some  kind  opening  up  the  way  for  foodstuffs  and  clothing,  etc., 
heart  of  Russia,  dealing.  If  necessary,  with  the  Bolshevik!  themselves 
g  the  needed  articles  to  the  starving  population,  would  do  more  than  a 
soldiers;  yes,  more  than  two  million  In  restoring  order  and  a  normal 
mind  among  the  Russians.  I  am  confident  that  Bolshevism  has  thrived 
a  to  the  extent  that  hunger  and  disorder  have  prevailed,  and  food 
ling  will  more  quickly  than  anything  else  restore  the  Russians  to  the 
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MONDAY,  XABCH  10,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at  4 
'clock  p.  m.,  in  Room  226,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Lee  S. 
Overman  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Overman  (chairman),  King,  Nelson,  and  Ster- 


f, 


resent  also,  Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  RAYMOND  ROBINS— Returned. 

Senator  Overman.  Col.  Robins,  you  have  been  sworn,  and  I  will 
>t  swear  you  again.  I  understand  you  want  to  be  heard  again,  and 
e  will  be  glad  to  hear  you,  but  of  course  we  want  to  confine  our- 
Ives  to  new  matter  and  not  to  repeat  any  of  the  old. 
Mr.  Robins.  I  will  do  my  best  to  do  that,  Senator. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  on  reaching  Chi- 
go  last  Saturday  evening,  I  read,  as  published  in  the  Chicago 
a.ily  Journal  of  Saturday,  March  8,  1919,  the  following  from  the 
stimony  of  the  American  ambassador,  David  R.  Francis,  as  re- 
>rted  to  have  been  given  before  this  committee  on  that  day : 

**  I  called  Robins,"  the  ambassador  went  on,  "  and  asked  him  about  his  visit 
the  Soviet  headquarters.    He  told  me  that  they  had  told  him  their  principles 
<1  said  he  approved  of  them." 

If  that  is  a  correct  report  of  the  testimony  of  the  ambassador,  it 
an  entire  misstatement  of  facts.  I  never  once  said  to  the  ambas- 
clor  that  I  had  inquired  at  Smolny  of  their  principles,  or  that  I  be- 
ived  in  them.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of 
e  committee,  at  all  times,  in  this  country  and  in  Russia  during  my 
a\  there,  and  since  my  return,  I  have  been  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ples  of  the  Bolshevik  program.  They  are  not  Unfamiliar  to  those 
ho  have  been  careful  students  of  radical  social  agitation  for  the  past 
*  years  in  the  world;  and  as  such  I  was  entirely  familiar  with  them 
the  time,  and  did  not  need  to  go  to  Smolny  to  inquire  their  prin- 
ples,  and  should  not  have  gone  in  any  event.  It  is  a  statement 
itihout  a  scintilla  of  foundation  in  fact. 

■Senator  Overman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  statement  "  if  the 
|>ort  is  true  "  f 

Air.  Robins.  If  the  newspaper  report  of  the  testimony  is  true;  if 
^  ambassador  made  this  statement.     T  have  not  seen  the  official 
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authorize  you  to  continue  your  relations  with  the  soviet  goYernmo 
I  moke  that  as  a  deliberate  statement  of  fact. 
Senator  Overman.  I  think  that  is  what  the  ambassador  said  *t 
he  was  here. 

Mr.  Robins.  Immediately  upon  verifying  through  othernewsptl 
offices  that  other  papers  in  Chicago  would  print  similar,  and  in" 
instances  more  extensive,  statements  of  a  like  character  alleged 
have  been  made  by  Ambassador  David  R.  Francis  in  testifying!*' 
your  subcommittee,  I  sent  to  the  chairman  of  your  subcommlttw, 
following  telegram: 
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eferring  to  the  above  alleged  statement  of  the  ambassador  and 
following  statements  published  in  the  newspapers  as  named,  on 
day  morning,  the  9th  of  March,  1919, 1  submit  to  your  honorable 
mittee  the  following  documents,  with  my  comments  thereon. 
The  document  was  filed  and  marked  as  "  Robins  Document  No. 

his  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  document  in  my  possession  which  was 
\l  and  initialed  by  David  R.  Francis,  as  indicated  on  the  face 
eof,  and  contains  the  written  notations  in  his  handwriting,  made 
dm  in  my  presence  in  his  private  office  in  the  American  embassy 
^rograd,  Russia,  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  January,  1918. 
ading:] 

Robins  Document  No.  1. 

jugoe8ted  communication  to  the  commi8sair  fob  foreign   affairs. 

the  hour  the  Russian  i>eople  shall  require  assistance  from  the  United 
>s  to  repel  the  actions  of  Oermany  and  her  allies,  you  may  be  assured  that 
1  recommend  to  the  American  Government  that  it  render  them  all  aid  and 
tunce  within  Its  power.  If  upon  the  termination  of  the  present  armistice 
ia  fails  to  conclude  a  democratic  peace  through  the  fault  of  the  Central 
>rs  and  is  compelled  to  continue  the  war  I  shall  urge  upon  my  government 
idlest  assistance  to  Russia  possible,  including  the  shipment  of  supplies  and 
tlons  for  the  Russian  armies,  the  extension  of  credits  ami  the  giving  of 

advice  ami  technical  assistance  as  may  be  welcome  to  the  Russian  people 
te  service  of  the  common  purpose  to  obtain  through  the  defeat  of  the 
um  antocracy  the  effective  guarantee  of  a  lasting  ami  democratic  peace. 
.  m  not  authorized  to  speak  for  my  Government  on  the  question  of  recog- 
"l  but  that  is  a  question  which  will  of  necessity  be  decided  by  actual  future 
«.  I  may  add,  however,  that  if  the  Russian  armies  now  under  command 
e  people's  commissatres  commence  ami  seriously  conduct  hostilities  against 
'crces  of  Germany  and  her  allies,  I  will  recommend  to  my  Government 
3rmal  recognition  of  the  de  facto  government  of  the  people's  commissaires. 
Respectfully, 


ote  in  lead-pencil  at  bottom :  "  O.  K.,  D.  R.  F.    Subject  to  change  by  Dept., 
^ich  Col.  Robins  will  be  promptly  informed  1/2/18.) 
fc  the  margin:  "To  Col.  Robins.") 

nator  Overman.  What  is  the  date  of  that! 

r.  Robins.  The  date  of  this  is  January  2,  1918,  better  than  two 

ths  after  they  had  taken  Petrograd,  or  just  about  two  months 

'  they  had  taken  it. 

nator  Overman.  Who? 

*•  Robins.  Trotsky  and  Lenine. 

*at  bears  this  notation  in  pencil  "O.  K.,  D.  R.  F.    Subject  to 

ge  by  Dept.,  of  which  Col.  Robins  will  be  promptly  informed  ". 

*d  then  again  in  pencil  on  the  upper  margin.  "  To  Col.  Robins." 

e  circumstances  for  the  preparation,  O.K'ing,  and  initialing 

*s  document  were  as  follows : 

r  some  days  I  had  been  working  under  the  verbal  instructions 

^  ambassador  of  the  United  States  in  conferences  with  Lenine 

Trotsky  and  other  officers  of  the  soviet  government  seeking  to 

5nt  the  signing  of  a  German  peace  at  Brest-Litovsk.    To  pro- 

against  the  possibility  of  error  in  statement  and  subsequent 

ation  of  my  authorization  to  represent  the  ambassador  in  the 

ter   indicated   by  his  verbal   instructions,   this  document  was 

*red  by  me  and  submitted  to  him  as  a  correct  statement  of  his 

*1  instructions  to  me,  and  was  O.  K'd  by  him.    The  next  docu- 

85723— 19 64 
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en  by  Nicolai  Lenine  in  his  office  at  Smolny  Institute,  in  Petro- 
,  Russia,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  February,  1918,  im- 
ately  subsequent  to  the  cancelation  by  said  Lenine  of  the  prohibir 
previously  enforced  against  the  departure  of  the  train  of  the 
:ican  Embassy  for  Vologda,  Russia,  from  Petrograd.    The  docu- 

is  in  Russian,  directed  to  the  Soviet  of  Vologda,  asking  for  pro- 
»n  and  all  courtesy  to  be  extended  to  the  American  ambassador 
members  of  the  American  embassy,  and  is  signed  "Nicolai 
ie,"  with  the  stamp  of  the  people's  commissars  upon  it. 
e  circumstances  of  this  prohibitory  order  and  its  cancellation 
testified  to  by  me  in  my  previous  hearing  before  this  committee, 
e  American  ambassador,  David  R.  Francis,  asked  me  to  secure 

Nicolai  Lenine,  minister-president  of  the  soviet  republic,  such 
:er  for  his  safe  conduct  to  and  protection  in  Vologda;  that  is, 
>ut  the  use  of  the  ambassador's  name, 
e  next  document  I  wish  to  be  filed  and  marked  as  "  Robins  Docu- 

No.  4."  This  is  a  photographic  copy  of  an  original  in  my  pos- 
>n  which  was  prepared  in  tne  temporary  American  embassy  at 
gda,  Russia,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1918,  and  was  given  to  me  by 
Lmerican  ambassador  to  be  used  at  my  discretion  as  evidence  to 
ai  Lenine,  minister-president  of  the  soviet  government  of  Rus- 
nd  the  officials  of  the  Fourth  All-Russian  Soviet,  which  was 
luled  to  meet  at  Moscow  on  the  14th  of  March,  1918,  to  aid  in  pre- 
ne  the  ratification  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty,  being  evidence  of 
willingness  of  the  ambassador  of  the  United  States,  David  R. 
cis,  to  urge  against  intervention  in  Siberia.    [Reading:] 

Robins  Document  No.  4. 

[Special  cipher  mefwagc] 

March  9,  1918. 
tart  of  State,  Washington: 

Robins  arrived  at  midnight.     He  returned  from   Petrograd  after  an 
tant  conference  with  Trotsky  on  the  5th. 

later  Overman.  As  I  understand,  what  you  say  about  urging 
ist  intervention  in  Siberia  is  your  comment. 
•.  Robins.  That  was  my  comment.    Returning  to  this  "  Robins 
ment  No,  4",  it  says: 

Robins  arrived  at  midnight.     He  returned  from   Petrograd  after  an 
tant  conference  with  Trotsky  on  the  5th. 

lator  Kino.  What  is  this  communication  ? 

\  Robins.  It  is  a  cablegram  sent  to  the  Department  of  State, 
ding  to  the  statement  of  the  ambassador,  but  given  to  me  to  show 
e  soviet  afterwards  as  indicating  his  attitude  on  the  questions 
ved. 

nator  King.  Based  on  the  statement  that  you  had  made  to  the 
issador,  I  suppose  ? 

r.  Robins.  Ites;  and  his  own  knowledge.  This  document  con- 
's: 

>  result  of  that  conference  he  wired  to  me  in  the  code  of  the  military  mis- 
wt  as  the  mission  had  left  for  Petrograd  of  which  fact  you  were  advised, 
the  code,  I  did  not  learn  of  the  conference  until  the  arrival  of  Robins  an 
ago.  Since  R.  left  Petrograd,  Moscow  and  Petrograd  Soviets  have  hoth 
eted  their  delegates  to  the  conference  of  March  12th  to  support  the 
ation  of  the  peace  terms.     I  fear  thai  such  action  is  the  result  of  a 
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threatened  Japanese  invasion  of  Siberia  which  I  have  anticipated  by . 

Wright  eastward.  Trotsky  told  Robins  that  he  had  heard  that  such  trad* 
was  countenanced  by  the  allies  and  especially  by  America  and  It  woold  * 
only  force  the  government  to  advocate  the  ratification  of  the  homlUtOM 
peace  but  would  so  completely  estrange  all  factions  in  Russia  that  firtk 
resistance  to  Germany  would  be  absolutely  impossible.  Trotsky  fartbenm 
asserted  that  neither  his  government  nor  the  Russian  people  would  AJti 
to  the  supervision  by  America  of  all  shipments  from  Vladivostok  into  Rub 
and  a  virtual  control  of  the  operations  of  the  Siberian  Railway  but  a  Japan 
invasion  would  result  in  non-resistance  and  eventually  make  Russia  1  Gen* 
province.  In  my  judgment  a  Japanese  advance  now  would  be  exceed 
unwise  and  this  midnight  cable  is  sent  for  the  purpose  6f  asking  that  our  hfc> 
ence  may  be  exerted  to  prevent  same.  Please  reply  immediately.  Hm 
tomorrow. 

Piauce 

Senator  Sterling.  This  was  from  Francis  to  the  State  Departmat! 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes ;  that  is  the  complete  cable. 

The  next  document  I  wish  to  file  is  "  Robins  Document  Xo.  $.* 
This  is  a  photographic  copy  of  an  original  in  my  possession  whkk 
was  given  to  me  at  the  same  time  and  place  and  for  the  same  u»«ni 
purpose  as  Document  No.  4.    [Reading:] 

Robins  Document  No.  5. 
[Paraphrase  of  special  cipher.] 

MABCH&19A 

Secstate,  Washington: 

I  have  seen  the  Bolshevik  and  anti-Bolshevik  press  since  sending  my  crib 
of  12  o'clock  last  night.  Both  lay  great  stress  upon  the  threatened  Jtpoflp 
Invasion  and  all  harmoniously  express  violent  opposition  to  the  same.  I 
just  in  receipt  of  a  confidential  message  from  the  Ruggles  and  he  reported* 
in  accordance  with  his  instructions  he  has  interviewed  Trotsky  besides 
Chief  of  Staff  and  the  French  Military  Mission;  he  states  that  as  yet  HI 
too  early  to  judge  what  the  bolshevik  leaders  can  do  but  thinks  their  lntertisi 
is  to  fight  the  Germans  even  if  peace  Is  ratified  by  the  Moscow  All  RnssHi 
Soviet  Congress;  he  personally  urges  avoidance  of  reprisals  and  occupatk* 
and  states  that  there  is  time  therefor  if  the  situation  becomes  hopeless 
on ;  that  he  will  accompany  the  Russian,  French,  Italian  staffs  to  Mwa* 
March  11th. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  folly  of  an  invasion  by  the  Japanese  w* 
It  is  possible  that  the  Congress  at  Moscow  may  ratify  the  peace  hot  tf  I 
receive  assurances  from  you  that  the  Japanese  perU  is  baseless  I  am  of  ft 
opinion  that  the  Congress  will  reject  this  humiliating  peace.  The  Ssitt 
Government  is  the  only  power  which  is  able  to  offer  resistance  to  the  Gem* 
advance  and  consequently  should  be  assisted  if  it  is  sincerely  antagosm* 
to  Germany.  In  any  case  the  peace  ratification  only  gives  Russia  a  bnsmll 
spell  as  the  terms  thereof  are  fatal  to  bolsheviklsm  as  well  as  to  the  istortF 
of  Russia. 

Senator  Sterling.  From  whom  and  to  whom  is  the  last! 

Mr.  Robins.  From  the  ambassador  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Jk\ 

Eartment  of  State  at  Washington,  sent  from  Vologda,  accordinf 
is  statement,  he  having  given  it  to  me  as  an  evidence  of  his 
that  1  could  present  to  tne  soviet  leaders  at  Moscow. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  you  know  that  such  a  cablegram  wis 
ally  sent. 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  that  knowledge.  The  files  of 
department  will,  of  course,  inform  the  Senator. 

Senator  King.  The  deduction  is  inevitable,  from  that,  that  Fm 
was  doing  all  that  he  could  to  prevent  the  ratification  of  the  Bi 
Litovsk  treaty. 

Mr.  Robins.  And  to  prevent  intervention — Japanese  inte; 
Both  were  working  together  in  the  situation. 
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Kino.  Yes;  he  felt  that  Japanese  intervention  might  lead 

iion  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty,  whereas  the  failure  of  the 

>  intervene  might  possibly  influence  the  Soviets  of  Moscow 

rad  to  oppose  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty. 

ns.  Quite  so ;  that  was  part  of  the  situation. 

Kino.  So  that  apparently  he  was  doing  all  that  he  could 

the  ratification  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty. 

ns.  As  we  both  were  at  all  times. 

King.  Because  you  and  he  both  felt  that  that  would  be 

he  allies? 

ns.  Absolutely.    We  did  everything  that  we  could  to  that 

imes. 

King.  That  it  would  free  the  German  armies  on  that 

permit  their  return  to  France  to  aid  in  the  assault  upon 

and  upon  the  English  and  upon  our  own  troops  there. 

:ns.  Yes;  and  for  the  additional  reason  that  it  would  re- 

laterials  in  Russia  that  would  go  to  the  central  powers. 

Sterling.  Did  you  not  fear  at  that  time  that  there  would 

ition  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  ? 

[ns.  Without  the  cooperation  of  the  allies  it  seemed  in- 

iVith  the  cooperation  of  the  soviet  power  with  the  allies 

lat  it  might  not  have  been. 

King.  Assuming,  of  course,  that  Lenine  and  Trotsky  and 

whom  they  were  associated  were  sincere  opponents  of 

[ns.  Not  necessarily  sincere  opponents  of  Germany,  but 
;rnational  revolutionists  against  all  governments. 
King.  Assuming  that  they  were  not  internationalists  bent 
istruction  of  all  governments? 

ns.  No.  Assuming  that  they  were  sincere  international- 
ley  would  be  opposed  not  oniy  to  that  Government  but  to 
lents,  and  we  could  use  this  fact  at  that  point  in  opposition 
nan  power.  That  judgment  has  been  testified  to  by  me. 
ator  nad  been  at  the  other  hearings  at  which  I  testified, 
\  familiar  with  that. 

King.  I  am  familiar  with  your  testimony. 
ns.  Then  you  will  know,  sir.  that  that  opinion  was  joined 
ritish  High  Commission,  by  Mr.  Harold  Williams,  by  the 
ive  of  the  National  Citv  Bank  in  America,  and  bv  other 
was  testified  before  this  committee. 

■Sterling.  Do  you  believe  that  being  internationalists  and 
all  governments  they  would  give  cooperation,  sincere  co- 
vith  the  allied  powers? 

ns.  Yes,  Senator,  I  believe  that  people  can  always  be  re- 
o  do  what  is  to  their  interest,  even  though  it  be  at  times 
their  formulas.     I  have  seen  that  enough  in  life  not  to  be 
vith  indoor  formulas  so  much  as  with  outdoor  facts. 
King.  Your  idea  was  that  if  they  could  receive  recogni- 
3iir  Government  and  from  the  allied  Governments,  that 
them  greater  power  in  Russia,  and  they  could  carry  on 
ganda  later  in  this  country  or  otherwise  for  the  destruc- 
^overnments  ? 
ns.  Precisely. 
King.  And  all  forms  of  organized  society  \ 
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Mr.  Robins.  Not  necessarily  that.  That  would  be  at  the  time  pot 
sibly  in  their  minds,  but  they  would  be  led  to  deal  with  the  facts  of 
life.  To  feed,  clothe?  and  house  180,000,000  people  is  a  job  that  jw 
can  not  do  on  formulas.  In  order  to  do  that  they  would  hived 
modify  their  formulas  in  some  instances. 

I  present  a  document  filed  and  marked  "  Robins  Document  No,  6L* 
This  is  a  photographic  copy  of  an  original  in  my  possession  and  wn 
prepared  in  the  temporary  American  embassy  at  Vologda,  Russii, 
on  the  date  indicated  in  the  document,  and  given  to  me  by  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador,  David  R.  Francis,  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  tk 
United  States  as  his  unofficial  representative  in  Moscow  or  elsewhere 
in  Russia.     [Reading:] 

Robins  Document  No.  6. 
(Stamp  of  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America.) 

Vologda,  Russia,  March  10, 1911 

CERTIFICATE. 

The  holder  of  this  document,  is  Colonel  Raymond  Robins,  an  American  CM> 
zen,  and  Chief  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Mission  to  Russia.  I  commend  tti 
to  the  courtesies  of  all  to  whom  this  Certificate  may  be  presented.  Ootaa 
Robins  is  travelling  in  the  Special  Car  No.  447  and  is  accompanied  by  eigbttfj 
ten  men  engaged  jn  Red  Cross  Work.  Colonel  Robins  will  name  these  ma  f  j 
required  to  do  so.  I  specially  request  that  he  be  permitted  to  enter  Mom* 
and  any  other  city  in  Russia  he  may  desire  to  visit. 

[8EAL   OF  THE   EMBASSY.]  DAVID   R.    FRAKCI8. 

American  Ambamii*. 

I  present  also  a  document  filed  and  marked  as  "  Robins  Document 
No.  7."  This  is  a  photographic  copy  of  an  original  direct  wireteb- 
gram  in  my  possession,  ordered  sent  by  the  ambassador  of  the  United 
States,  David  R.  Francis,  through  his  private  secretary  asindicitJ». 
from  Vologda,  and  received  by  me  at  Moscow  on  the  morning  of  tk 
22d  of  April,  1918.    [Reading:] 

Robins  Document  No.  7. 

Johnston  on  the  wire  to  Colonel  Robins  from  the  Ambassador:  Do  notftdl 
should  be  justified  in  asking  you  to  remain  longer  in  Moscow  to  the  neglect rfj 
the  prosecution  of  your  Red  Cross  work  but  this  does  not  imply  any  wut 
appreciation  of  the  service  you  have  rendered  me  in  keeping  me  advised  fl 
cerning  matters  important  for  me  to  know  and  giving  suggestions  and  »<Wfj 
as  well  as  being  a  channel  of  unofficial  communication  with  the  soviet  *w«n>3 
inent.    Wlien  will  Webster  and  Hicks  return?    Will  they  stop  at  Vologda*! 
direct    Moscow    from    Omsk?      Following    message    received    from 
American  Consul  Omsk  yesterday  "Please  inform  Webster  and  Hicks  oo 
arrival  that  Turens  figures  exceed  theirs  eight  times.    Tell  Webster  copy 
gram  not  found  at  Jordans.     Will  mail  staffs  letters  Monday  Moscowr 
following  from  Halsey  Murmansk  •'  Forward  to  Robins  and  Wardweil  lit 
indications  ('hat  Doras  Red  Cross  cargo  coming  here  early  May.    Adviae 
urge  London   to  send  it  directly  to  Archangel  as  it  must  eventually  go  tl 
Munnan  r;  ilway  now." 

Senator  Steklincj.  Will  you  not  read  the  first  line  again.  Colonell 

(The  telegram  in  part  was  reread  by  the  witness.) 

Senator  Stekuxg.  How  long  had  you  been  at  Moscow  at  the  ti 

of  the  receipt  of  that  wire? 

Mr.  Robins.  Some  six  weeks.     The  first  paragraph  of  this  i 

sage  indicates  the  specific  character  of  my  unofficial  relationship 
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a1  representative  of  the  ambassador  with  the  soviet  govern- 
;  of  Russia  as  late  as  the  22d  of  Anril,  1918. 
present  a  document  filed  and  marked  as  "  Robins  Document  No. 
This  is  a  photographic  copy  of  an  original  telegram  in  my 
ission,  sent  by  the  American  ambassador  from  Vologda  and 
ved  by  me  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  April,  1918.    [Reading:] 

Robins  Document  No.  8. 

enty-third.  Please  Inform  Chicherin  his  telegram  my  first  knowledge  that 
l  prohibited  any  exportation  to  Russia  and  have  instituted  inquiries  to 
tain  facta  Why  does  he  think  such  is  result  of  allied  agreement  and  if  so 
loes  he  think  same  based  on  misunderstanding? 

Fbancis. 

nator  Sterling.  May  I  see  that  ? 

'he  telegram  last  read  was  handed  to  Senator  Sterling.) 

\  Robins.  This  telegram  evidences  the  continuation  of  my  rela- 

hip  as  special  representative  between  the  American  ambassador 

the  soviet  government  of  Russia. 

>resent  a  telegram  filed  and  marked  as  "  Robins  Document  No.  9.,% 

is  a  photographic  copy  of  an  original  telegram  in  my  pos- 
m,  sent  by  the  American  ambassador  from  Vologda  and  re- 
d  by  me  at  Moscow  in  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  April,  1918. 

document  consists  of  three  photographic  prints  of  the  three 
s  of  the  original  telegram,  and  reads  as  follows : 

Robins  Document  No.  9. 

enty-ninth  from  Chicherin  in  Russia  enclosed  in  your  letter  April  twenty- 
th  concerning  the  Chinese  embargo  about  which  I  received  urgent  tele- 
in  Russian  April  twenty-second  from  Chicherin  addressed  American 
ssador  Vologda.  Immediately  cabled  Department  also  Peking  and  Har- 
tainly  for  information.    Received  prompt  reply  from  Moser  Harbin — 

>ser  is  the  American  consul  at  Harbin — 

Bsing  regret  could  not  request  annulment  of  prohibition  to  which  I  as 
3tly  replied  had  made  no  such  request  but  only  inquiry  as  to  facts  which 

demanded  reply  through  legation  Peking.  Nothing  further  from  Har- 
nd  nothing  from  Peking.  Just  received  however  cable  from  Department 
I  detailed  history  of  embargo  which  clearly  shows  government  never 
nted  thereto.    Quite  contrary  stated  specifically  to  Chicherin  such  prohl- 

inadvl sable.  February  nineteenth  American  legation  Peking  advised 
•tment  that  food  stuffs  permitted  go  to  Irkutsk  and  points  east  under 
lar  control — latter  to  •  prevent  such  shipments  reaching  enemy,  war 
ters  at  that  time  not  being  factor  in  situation.  This  agreement  Influenced 
y  conferring  with  Chinese  minister  Petrograd  and  latters  cooperation, 
ning  this  information  within  seven  days  is  quick  work  and  demonstrates 
rition  of  Department  and  Embassy  toward  embargo  on  food  stuffs  to 
e  distress. 

Dot  account  for  renewed  operation  of  embargo  but  expecting  further  in- 
tion  as  Department  cable  says  repeated  to  American  Legation  Peking 
hie  on  subject  and  its — 

d  will  the  Senators  kindly  note  the  language — 


thereto.  Might  discreetly  Inform  Chicherin  of  facts  above  mentioned 
k<»  care  that  no  friction  produced  between  China  and  America  or  Japan 
*nerica.  If  you  fear  Imparting  such  information  likely  result  in  further 
ention  better  withhold  for  present  and  only  state  that  I  am  energetically 
iguting  embargo. 

Fbancis. 
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parties  which  are  endeavoring  to  overthrow  the  existing  governments.  The 
•oviet  considers  the  existing  situation  intolerable.  The  people's  commissioner 
for  foreign  affairs  has  been  ordered  to  refuse  vises  and  general  facilities  to 
those  embassies  which  refuse  to  vise  the  passports  of  the  couriers  and  create 
>ther  small  chancery  difficulties. 

Do  you  recall  that  proclamation? 

Mr.  Robins.  Very  well. 

Senator  Kino.  What  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  that  as 
sarly  as  the  22d  of  December,  1917,  the  Bolshevik  government  then 
stated  that  it  was  necessary  "  For  us  to  maintain  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, not  only  with  foreign  governments  through  couriers,  but  also 
with  the  socialistic  and  revolutionary  parties  which  are  endeavoring 
:o  overthrow  the  existing  governments."  Do  you  not  regard  that, 
2ol.  Robins — probably  I  ought  hot  to  ask  for  your  opinion,  and  you 
leed  not  give  it  if  you  do  not  care  to,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  germane 
o  this  inquiry — as  a  challenge  by  them  then  to  all  existing  govern- 
nents  and  expression  of  a  purpose  upon  their  part  to  get  into  com- 
nunication  with  revolutionary  organizations  everywhere,  for  the 
nurpose  of  destroying  all  existing  governments? 

Mr.  Robins.  Thoroughly  so,  and  from  the  beginning  I  was  in  full 
inderstanding  of  that  purpose,  as  stated  here  in  my  original  testi- 
nony.  If  a  man  is  going  to  shoot  at  me  with  an  ordinary  gun,  and 
'.  am  5  miles  away,  I  am  not  greatly  worried,  perhaps.  But  if  I  hap- 
ten to  have  an  enemy  I  want  killed  who  is  200  yards  away  in  line,  I 
a'ay  even  say, u  Shoot,  brother,  shoot !"  I  felt  that  if  there  was  revo- 
utionary  propaganda,  being  universal  in  its  nature,  that  would  fall 
rito  the  hands  of  Germany  and  Austria  and  turn  back  upon  them 
hat  poison  gas  which  they  had  been  fighting  us  with  in  Russia,  it 
rould  be  the  best  service  that  could  be  rendered  to  break  the  morale 
>f  the  central  powers  at  that  time,  and  therefore  it  seemed  to  be 
Lesirable  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  and  a  number  of 
housands  of  rubles  were  paid  into  my  hands  by  Edgar  Sisson  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information  to  forward  that  particular  enter- 
prise, in  full  knowledge  of  exactly  what  they  were  proposing,  but 
relieving  that  as  we  were  in  a  world  war,  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
is  an  attack  on  Germany,  which  was  a  danger  very  near,  while 
others  were  most  remote. 

Senator  King.  That  is  to  say,  you  understood  they  were  going  to 
ight  the  fires  of  revolution  everywhere  ? 

Air.  Robins.  Wherever  thev  could. 

Senator  Kino.  And  after  it  had  burned  out  in  Europe  we  might 
ixtinguish  it  in  our  own  country? 

Mr.  Robins.  After  it  had  burned  in  Germany,  and  it  had  been 
ufficient  to  fight  the  central  powers,  it  would  not  go  further. 

Senator  Kino.  But  you  knew  it  was  the  purpose  to  destroy  our 
government  as  soon  as  they  could. 

Mr.  Robins.  Everybody  there  knew  it.  Their  propositions  of  eco- 
lomic  cooperation  and  other  things  always  contained  the  final  words, 
;  "We  are  doing  this  without  in  anywise  losing  our  character  as  a 
ocialist  revolutionarv  government.'* 

Senator  King.  And  you  understood  that  their  purpose  was  then  as 
t  is  now,  the  destruction  of  all  organized  governments? 

Mr.  Robins.  The  destruction  of  present  organized  governments. 
Thev  have  a  different,  particular  organization  and  program,  which 
[  think  is  impossible  and  wrong. 
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Senator  Kino.  I  recall  your  testimony  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  present  a  document  filed  and  marked  as  "BoMm 
Document  No.  10.  This  is  a  photographic  copy  of  an  original  ktkr 
in  my  possession  written  in  the  temporary  American  embassy  m) 
Vologda  on  the  date  indicated,  and  transmitted  by  special  wiiwawy 
and  received  by  me  in  the  office  of  the  American  Bed  Cross  misfit 
to  Russia  at  the  Hotel  Elite,  in  Moscow,  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  lWi 
The  document  consists  of  two  photographic  prints  of  the  two  pig* 
of  the  original  letter.     [Reading:] 

Robins  Document  No.  10. 

Vologda,  May  5,  lfll 
^Colonel  Raymond  Robins, 

Commanding  American  Red  Cross  Mission  to  Russia,  Moscow,  Russia. 

Mr  Dkab  Colonel: — 
Note  the  date,  May  3d— 

Your  telegram  of  May  second  received  this  morning  but  It  says  nothing  iM 
the  unprecedented  order  of  the  Soviet  Government  prohibiting  the  reception  uu\ 
transmission  of  cipher  telegrams  from  any  source  other  than  the  Qoicrn—t 
I  thought  until  the  receipt  of  your  telegram  that  you  were  en  route  to  Votogh; 
suppose  you  have  learned  of  this  order  today— did  you  know  of  It  before  it  *tf 
issued? 

I  may  say  that  a  telegram  of  mine  crossed  this  letter  advising  tia 
that  it  was  an  error  made  on  the  part  of  the  commissar  of  telegraph* 
And  it  was  revoked  at  once.    [Continuing  reading:] 

It  my  judgment  this  means  the  withdrawal  of  privileges  heretofore  enjojri 
by  all  diplomatic  representatives  and  it  may  possibly  be  the  beginning  of  Hi 
withdrawal  of  all  diplomatic  immunities ;  in  that  event  all  Embassies  and  le- 
gations will  be  subject  to  indignities  and  pilfering  and  regardless  of  persontl 
comfort  or  safety  of  their  members,  would  through  consideration  of  the  dignity 
of  the  Government  they  represent  be  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Russia. 

Do  you  think  the  Soviet  Government  w.ould  opposed  allied  intervention  if 
they  knew  it  was  inevitable?  I  can  understand  the  difficulty  of  the  position  of 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  and  their  colleagues  and  know  they  are  compelled  to  prof** 
when  organizing  an  army  or  preparing  any  kind  of  resistance,  that  such  is  the 
promotion  of  world-wide  social  revolution :  at  the  same  time  you  I  know  haw 
always  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  encourage  such  professions  In  order  to 
organize  any  resistance  whatever  to  the  Central  Empires  and  were  confident 
that  such  an  organization  would  never  be  used  against  existing  governments 
including  our  own  but  it  is  difficult  to  induce  our  government  to  accent  tht: 
view.  You  are  acquainted  with  my  efforts  to  bring  railroad  men  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Soviet  Government — 

Lenine  and  Trotsky — 

and  you  are  also  aware  of  my  action  in  bringing  about  the  aid  of  the  mlliuu? 
missions  toward  organizing  an  army — 

The  armv  of  the  soviet. 

* 

and  you  are  likewise  familiar  with  the  result  of  such  efforts — 

They  failed  because  the  home  government  refused  to  indorse  th» 
program.     [Continuing  reading:] 

Hut  Webster  has  just  come  in  to  tell  me  good-bye  and  I  have  not  the  ti*l 
to  write  at  greater  length. 

If  this  prohibition  of  cipher  telegrams  is  applicable  to  neutrals  as  wall  U 
Allies,  I  shall  as  Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  recommend  that  united  jycttj 
be  made  and  it  will  doubtless  be  made  through  the  Consuls  of  nil  the  Mb*- ' 
that  have  Consuls  in  Moscow  or  Petrograd.    My  opinion  is  that  tilt  9*M 
Government  has  made  a  great  mistake  in  issuing  this  decree  or  order. 
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There  are  many  things  which  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  and  cannot 
rrite  even  if  I  had  the  time.  You  are  correct  in  thinking  that  I  was  not  at  all 
Isturbed  by  the  newspaper  surmise  that  I  wag  to  be  succeeded  by  yourself,  not 
bat  I  think  such  suggestion  absurd  but  I  did  not  for  a  moment  feel  that  you 
^ere  a  party  to  any  such  move. 

Senators,  it  has  been  testified  here  by  certain  persons  that  I  was 
eeking  the  office  of  American  ambassador  in  Russia.  No  man  who 
mows  politics — and  whatever  else  I  may  be,  I  am  not  supposed  to  be 
mtirely  ignorant  or  entirely  a  fool — would  have  entertained  the  idea 
w  a  moment. 

Senator  King.  Was  that  suggested  by  anybody  execept  Louise 
5ryant? 

Mr.  Robins.  This  paper  stated  that  Dr.  Simons  testified  that  it 
veated  confusion  because  I  was  persistently  trying  to  be  made  am- 
bassador and  opposing  American  officials,  and  the  ambassador  stated 
pecificallv  that  if  there  were  any  statements  to  be  made  referring 
o  himself  or  the  Government,  they  would  be  issued  by  him,  indicat- 
iiff  that  I  was  doing  some  such  a  thing. 

May  it  under  oath  be  recorded  that  I  never  made  a  single  public 
tatement  regarding  my  official  position  or  unofficial  service  in  any 
taper  during  my  work  in  Russia.  May  it  be  recorded  that  I  never  at 
ny  time  publicly  in  any  wise  pretended  to  represent  the  Government 
f  "the  United  States,  but  did  only,  in  the  matter  intrusted  to  me,  act 
uietly,  and  at  most  times  secretly,  to  the  end  that  we  might  handle  the 
ifficult  situation  that  was  there.  I  conceived  the  ambassador  and 
lvself  as  working,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in  entire  harmony, 
rith  certain  differences  of  judgment  as  to  the  actual  facts  and  condi- 
ions  that  are  reasonable  and  expected  in  honest  and  sincere  men 
very  where.     [Reading :] 

It  is  possible  that  I  may  write  again  tomorrow  after  ion  ruing  more  about  this 
roll  i  bit  ion  of  cipher  telegram. 
Tbe  food  has  arrived  from  IVtrograd  but  has  not  yet  been  unloaded  1  am 

Must  close  now  in  haste. 
Yours  sincerely, 

David  Tt.  Francis, 

(Ry  direction.) 
E.  \V.  Johnston,  tfee//. 

This  document  further  evidences  the  character  of  my  instructions 
nd  services  as  the  special  representative  of  the  American  ambassador, 
)avid  R.  Francis,  in  relation  to  the  soviet  government  of  Russia  as 
ite  as  the  date  aforesaid,  which  was  about  six  months  after  the  in- 
ugiiration  of  the  soviet  government  rctrime  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  you  will  note 
hat  in  this  letter  the  American  ambassador  writes  of  my  acquaint- 
nce  with  his  efforts  to  bring  railroad  men  to  the  assistance  of  the 
^viet  government  as  well  as  his  action  in  bringing  about  the  aid 
f  the  military  missions  toward  organizing  an  army  for  that  gov- 
rnment  and  of  the  failure  of  his  efforts  due  to  the  noncompliance 
rith  his  recommendations  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
t  Washington. 

Senator  Kino.  Anterior  to  that  period,  as  you  know,  of  course, 
nr  Government  had  attempted  to  send  material,  and  had  attempted 
j  send  railroad  men,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes,  sir,  but  had  restrained  them  from  coming  in. 

Senator  Kino.  They  had  gone  up  into  Siberia. 
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Mr.  Robins.  But  had  restrained  them  from  coming  in. 

Senator  Kino.  They  were  in  Siberia.^ 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  at  that  time  in  Harbin,  I  think. 

Senator  Kino.  And  the  uncertain  situation  there  in  Russit  de- 
terred the  Government  from  ordering  them  in. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  present  another  document,  filed  and  marked  0 
"Robins  Document  No.  11."  This  is  a  photographic  copy  of  n 
original  in  my  possession  written  on  the  date  incidated  thereon  ui 
handed  to  me  by  the  American  Ambassador  David  R.  Francis  per- 
sonally.    [Reading :  | 

Kobins  Document  No.  11. 

Vologda.  May  IS,  1911 

The  Honorable  Paul  S.  Reinsch, 

American  E.  R.  &  M.  P.,  Peking. 

My  Dear  Colleague:  This  letter  will  be  presented  by  Lieut.  Col.  Raymofli 
Robins,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Mission  to  Rurii 
for  some  months  past  and  who  is  now  en  route  America  to  inform  hit  ofgat 
station  and  the  Government  about  conditions  in  Russia  with  which  Colonel  1 
is  very  familiar. 

Suggesting  that  maybe  I  did  a  little  bit  more  than  distributor 
some  milk.    [Reading:] 

The  Colonel  has  been  in  close  touch  with  the  Soviet  Government  since  to 
organization  in  October  last  and  has  kindly  kept  me  informed  concerning  ill 
acts  and  policies  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  do  so. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  see,  right  there.  That  quotation  ooinckki 
with  what  Mr.  Francis  testified  to  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Robins.  If  fo,  Senator,  I  am  glad. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  can  not  see  any  issue  between  you  and  him  at 
that  point. 

Mr.  Robins.  Well.  I  do  not  want  to  make  any.  [Continuing 
reading:] 

While  the  Colonel  and  I  have  not  agreed  on  the  subject  of  recognition  weiff 
of  accord  and  have  been  from  the  beginning  in  thinking  it  important  if  *t 
necessary  that  the  Soviet  Government  should  show  resistance  to  OrmtBJ. 
and  have  worked  together  to  that  end. 

And  I  submit,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  they  could  not  showi 
resistance  to  Germany  unless  there  was  some  sincerity  in  that  situt- 
tion.  If  they  were  believed  to  be  German  agents/ you  could  not 
expect  them  to  take  any  amount  of  action  showing  resistance  to 
Germany. 

Senator  King.  Pardon  me.  is  not  that  rather  a  deduction  tbl 
might  or  might  not  be  warranted  ?  It  would  depend  upon  the  fe<& 
If  a  majority  of  the  Russian  people  wanted  the  Russians  to  continw 
the  military  operations,  and  the  minority — assuming  that  Leninf 
and  Trotsky  represented  the  minority — were  opposed,  then  they 
might  be  compelled  to  yield  to  the  majority.  Though  in  their  to** 
they  were  opposed  and  might  have  been  German  agents,  they  migH 
have  to  bow  to  the  majority. 

Mr.  Robins.  That  would  be  tenable  if  it  had  not  been  90  con- 
stantly said  that  Lenine  and  Trotsky  were  in  absolute  command  of 
the  situation,  again  and  again,  by  witness  after  witness.    [Reading.] 

I  commend  the  colonel  to  your  favorable  acquaintance  and  bespeak  tor  1* 
your  courtesies  and  assistance.     Believe  me,  my  dear  colleague. 
Yours  sincerely. 

David  R.  Fiasco 
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The  American  ambassador  and  members  of  his  staff  from  the  tem- 
porary American  Embassy  at  Vologda  met  the  special  car  of  the 
-American  Red  Cross  mission  in  Russia,  at  the  railway  station  in 
Vologda,  on  the  said  date,  when  I  and  certain  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  mission  in  Russia  were  at  Vologda  en  route  to  Vladi- 
"vostock  in  obedience  to  cable  instructions  to  report'  upon  the  Russian 
situation  to  the  American  Government  and  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  Washington.  On  this  same  occasion  the  American  ambassador 
spoke  in  the  most  generous  terms  to  me  of  my  services  to  him  and  to 
rae  American  Government,  in  the  presence  of  other  members  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  mission.  The  American  ambassador  on  this 
occasion  also  delivered  into  my  hands,  for  safe-keeping  and  trans- 
mission to  the  Department  of  State  ot  the  United  States  at  Wash- 
ington, a  special  sealed  pouch. 

The  character  of  this  letter  of  introduction  to  the  American  ambas- 
sador at  Peking,  China,  indicates  my  relationship  between  David  R. 
Francis,  American  ambassador,  and  the  soviet  government,  and  in- 
dicates confidence  and  trust  in  me.  The  ambassador  gave  me  at  that 
time  and  place  several  other  letters  of  a  similar  character,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  American  consuls  en  route  through  Siberia,  and  to  the 
American  ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  Japan,  which  letter 
was  delivered  by  me  to  said  Ambassador  Morris  in  Tokvo,  with  whom 
I  dined  at  the  embassy  and  to  whom  I  gave  a  confidential  report  upon 
the  Russian  situation  as  I  understood  it. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentleman  of  the  committee,  in  view  of  the 
axtraordinary  circumstances  surrounding  the  whole  matter  of  my 
relationship  and  the  character  of  my  services  in  Russia,  both  as 
commander  of  the  American  Red  Cross  mission  and  as  unofficial 
representative  of  the  American  ambassador  with  the  soviet  govern- 
ment, I  wish  to  submit  and  to  have  filed  in  the  record  of  the  investi- 
gation by  this  committee,  the  following  additional  documents : 

I  present  another  document,  filed  and  marked  as  "Robins  Docu- 
ment No.  12."  This  is  a  photographic  copy  of  an  original  cable 
message  in  my  possession,  sent  by  the  director  general  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  the  Hon.  Henry  P.  Davison,  from  Washington,  D.  C., 
>n  the  date  indicated  thereon.    [Reading:] 

Robins  Document  No.  12. 

Impossible  convey  my  admiration  appreciation  and  congratulations  upon 
rour  ffignal  service  to  your  country  to  Ked  Cross  and  to  me.  Some  day  history 
will  record  service  being  rendered  by  you.  Affectionate  Xinas  greetings  to 
rourself  and  staff. 

Davison. 

I  present  another  document,  filed  and  marked  as  "  Robins  Docu- 
nent  No.  13."  This  is  a  photographic  copy  of  an  original  in  my 
>ossession.  This  cable  message  was  sent  from  Paris,  France,  and  was 
received  by  me  April  18, 1918,  at  Moscow,  after  I  had  been  for  four 
ind  a  half  months  commander  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Russia. 
Reading :] 

Robins  Document  No.  13. 
3OX0T7L  American, 

Moscow  Runttia: 

Sixteenth  for  Robins.  "Be  assured  your  services  to  Red  Cross  of  extra- 
>rdlnary  value  and  highly  appreciated  Inside  and  outside  Red  Cross  organiza- 
tion.    Distressed  you  should  have  misconstrued  cable  regarding  assistance. 
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You  will  be  advised  by  cable  later  relative  this  point.  Assume  you  will  a* 
contemplate  leaving  Russia  except  for  personal  safety  without  advising  nek 
plenty  of  time.  Seems  to  all  here  that  it  would  be  misfortune  to  hi*  Btf 
Cross  withdrawn  from  Russia  and  certainly  as  you  have  made  such  dpil 
success.  Give  no  further  consideration  question  assistant  until  further  advW 
Perkins." 

The  occasion  for  this  communication  was  a  previous  cable  menp 
from  Paris,  suggesting  the  intention  of  sending  certain  assistants  fir 
the  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross  mission  in  Russia  under  nj 
command.  As  there  was  no  statement  of  the  reasons  for  sendiig 
such  assistants,  and  as  there  was  no  need  for  any  additional  help  a 
the  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross  mission  at  that  time  in  Roast 
I  replied  to  the  previous  cable  to  the  effect  that  I  did  not  need 
assistance  for  our  work  in  Russia,  and  that  if  my  administration  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  mission  in  Russia  was  not  satisfactory  to 
the  administration  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Washington,  or  to 
the  American  Government,  I  should  be  recalled.  To  this  answeriM 
cable  of  mine,  I  received  the  cable  message  above  set  forth,  mtrktt 
"  Robins  Document  No.  13." 

Senator  Sterling.  Colonel,  how  does  that  meet  or  refute  anythbg 
that  has  been  said  by  Ambassador  Francis  in  his  testimony? 

Mr.  Robins.  It  meets  this,  Senator.  In  the  newspaper  report  of 
the  testimony  it  is  said  that  the  ambassador  spoke  of  my  recall,  tad 
the  nature  of  his  words  was  an  inference  that  I  was  recalled  beciw 
I  was  not  useful  or  was  not  desirable ;  or  as  it  was  reported,  not  fat- 
dispensable,  was  the  way  it  seemed  to  me  and  to  others.  For  instiao, 
I  received  a  telegram,  which  I  will  submit  in  the  record,  from  th» 
Chicago  Tribune,  saying : 

Will  you  please  make  a  statement  for  the  Tribune  answering  Ambtaadir 
Francis's  charges  in  testimony? 

The  Chicago  Tribune  met  me  at  the  train  and  asked  me  for  t 
statement  when  I  came  here. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  did  not  get  that  impression  from  Ambasadff 
Francis's  testimony. 

Mr.  Robins.  But  that  is  the  impression  it  gives  in  the  newspaper* 
and  I  have  the  right  to  disabuse  the  public  of  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  Francis  did  not  testify  that  you  were  recalled  it 
his  request.    He  simply  made  the  statement  that  you  were  recalled 

Senator  Overman.  He  said  the  relations  between  him  and  Ci 
Robins  were  most  pleasant ;  that  lie  had  met  you  at  the  depot,  ui 
that  some  conversation  took  place ;  and  said  that  he  had  authorial 
you  to  go  to  the  Bolshevik  government  and  discuss  matters  wil 
them.    I  see  no  conflict  between  you. 

Mr.  Robins.  Would  you  not  see  the  conflict  between 

Senator  Overman.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  press  report 

Mr.  Robins.  No;  but  did  not  the  ambassador  say  that  I  hadp* 
to  Smolny  to  inquire  as  to  the  principles  of  the  Bolsheviki,  andW, 
come  back  and  said  that  I  agreed  with  them? 

Senator  King.  I  think  he  said  substantially  that. 

Mr.  Robins.  That  is  not  true  at  all. 

Senator  Sterling.  It  was  stated,  Col.  Robins,  that  you  wenlttlj 
the  ambassador  and  asked  him  if  he  was  not  going  to  recognixefc™ 
soviet  government  of  Russia,  and  he  said  to  you  that  yeu  kne*  ttat 
he  was  not,  or  that  \x\  substance. 
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Mr.  Robins.  I  state  under  oath  that  the  facts  in  that  relation  are 
that  the  ambassador  called  me  into  his  office  and  asked  me  to  serve 
him  in  his  special  affairs  in  relation  to  the  soviet  government. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  think  he  so  testified. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  present  another  document,  marked  and  filed  as 
44  Robins  Document  No.  14."  This  is  a  photographic  copy  of  an 
original  in  my  possession,  same  being  a  cable  message  from  the  De- 

Sartment  of  State  of  the  United  'States  of  America  and  the  American 
Led  Cross  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  was  received  bv  me  in  Moscow 
on  May  9. 1918.    [Reading:] 

Robins  Document  No.  14. 

American  Consul  (jknkral, 

Moscow. 

128  Ninth  Washington  for  Robins  Moscow  twenty  two  seventh  ir»l."iS  10095.. 
"  Under  all  circumstances  consider  desirable  that  you  come  home  for  consulta- 
tion we  are  very  reluctant  however  to  withdraw  entire  Red  Cross  Commission 
anticipating  that  there  will  he  many  opportunities  to  help  distribution  food 
and  other  Red  Cross  relief  measures  next  two  months  must  leave  decision  in 
your  hands  for  you  alone  can  Judge  possibilities  of  personal  welfare  members 
commission  also  likelihood  continuing  service  but  all  here  feel  that  Red  Cross 
will  And  much  valuable  relief  work  to  do  and  hope  you  before  leaving  will 
find  possible  arrange  for  sufficient  i>ersonnel  to  remain  and  if  you  desire  we 
will  endeavor  send  other  Red  Cross  representatives  to  help  in  maintaining  Red 
Cross  efforts  position  in  Russia  founded  on  fine  basis  established  cable 
promptly  care  Davison." 

Lansing. 

# 

The  character  of  this  cablegram  indicates  that  at  that  date,  after 
nearly  six  months  of  my  administration  as  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  mission  in  Russia  and  as  unofficial  representative  of 
the  American  ambassador,  David  R.  Francis,  with  the  soviet  gov- 
ernment, the  American  Government  and  the  American  Red  Cross 
at  Washington  relied  upon  my  information  and  judgment  in  relation 
to  retention  of  the  mission  in  Russia,  the  service  it  should  undertake, 
and  the  matter  of  additional  help  to  carry  out  its  work.  It  also 
evidences  an  appreciation  of  the  merit  of  the  work  previously  accom- 
plished by  the  American  Red  Cross  mission  in  Russia. 

Senator  Kino.  The  word  "  recall "  as  used  by  Mr.  Francis  did  not 
imply,  as  I  understood  it,  any  rebuke. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  am  very  glad ;  because  as  it  was  reported,  it  did. 

Senator  Overman.  He  said  here  that  you  were  recalled. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  simply  indicated  that  you  were  recalled,  as 
I  understood,  by  the  Red  Cross. 

Senator  Overman.  This  is  what  was  said  [reading]  : 

Mr.  Francis.  Col.  Thompson  succeeded  Col.  Hillings  as  the  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  Mission  to  Russia,  and  he  si>ent  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars 
of  tin  own  money 

Senator  Nelson.  Thompson  did? 

Mr.  Francis.  Which  was  dlstrihuted  through  Robins  to  sustain  Kerensky 
In  hiH  fight  with  the  Bolsheviki.  Consequently  he  was  very  much  frightened 
when  the  Bolshevik  revolution  took  place,  and  he  left  Petrograd  within  ten 
day«  or  two  weeks  of  that  time.  He  left  Robins  in  charge.  Robins  went  to  the 
Rolshevlki  and  said  he  had  been  fighting  them  and  he  wanted  to  know  what 
their  principles  were. 

They  told  him  their  principles,  and  he  was  ever  afterward  persona  grata 
at  Smolny,  and  followed  them  to  Moscow,  and  tried  to  get  me  to  go  to  Moscow,. 
and  I  refused  because  I  did  not  want  to  be  any  closer  to  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernment than  I  was. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  further  about  M«  operation! 
that  connection? 

Mr.  Francis.  About  whose  operations? 

Senator  Nelson.  Col.  Roblns's. 

Mr.  Francis.  Col.  Robins  I  had  heard  was  being  quoted  down  there  as  ti 
mouthpiece  of  America.  My  relations  with  him  were  pleasant.  I  had,  m 
told  you  this  morning,  told  him  that  he  could  continue  to  visit  the  wrfc 
officials,  because  I  wanted  to  learn  what  they  were  doing.  He  was  recilk 
on  the  5th  of  May,  and  on  the  15th  of  May  he  went  through  Vologda,  going  t 
Vladivostok.  I  went  to  the  station  to  meet  hhn.  We  had  a  private  coom 
tion  of  about  twenty  minutes — the  train  was  there  50  minutes — and  I  ttrw 
away  from  him,  or  he  turned  away  from  me;  I  have  forgotten  which— not  it 
any  unfriendly  spirit     *     *     *. 

Senator  King.  The  word  "  recalled  "  there,  the  way  he  spoke  it,  did 
not  imply  any  rebuke. 

Senator  Overman.  He  just  stated  the  facts. 

Senator  Nelson.  He  did  not  imply  that  he  had  asked  forjw 
recall. 

Mr.  Robins.  As  it  was  reported  it  did  imply  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  gathered  the  idea  that  you  were  recalled  bytk 
Red  Cross  authorities,  and  that  letter  indicates  that. 

Senator  Sterling.  There  was  not  a  word  of  Ambassador  Funds! 
testimony  which  could  be  construed  as  a  reflection  on  the  Red  Grot 

Mr.  Robins.  Or  on  my  work  as  unofficial  representative,  or  on  a 
in  relation  to  the  subject? 

Senator  Sterling.  I  would  not  say  about  that;  but  as  to  your  Bed 
Cross  work,  not  one  word  of  criticism. 

Mr.  Robins.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  thatlwUi 
to  enter  my  own  statement  of  what  I  think  to  be  the  fact,  having  baa 
in  constant  relation  with  Col.  William  B.  Thompson,  that  there  « 
no  man  in  Russia  during  that  entire  critical  period  who  was  to 
frightened  at  anything  than  William  B.  Thompson,  and  nomanwfc 
left,  in  less  haste.  He  left  largely  at  my  earnest  request  that  be 
should  go  out  by  way  of  England,  and  that  he  should  make  n 
effort  to  get  a  correct  understanding  of  the  thing  in  England.  At 
that  time  Sir  George  Buchanan,  the  British  ambassador,  and  Gol 
Knox,  the  chief  of  the  military  mission,  were  absolutely  nnwilfa 
to  do  anything  like  cooperating  as  did  the  ambassador  of  the  Uffltd 
States,  to  try  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation ;  and  Col.  Thompm 
did  go  out  and  he  saw  Lloyd  George,  and  the  result  was  thattb 
British  high  commissioner  recalled  the  British  ambassador.  Bt 
chanan,  and  the  chief  of  the  British  military  mission.  Gen.  Knox. 

May  I  say  this,  and  then  I  am  through,  and  ready  to  answer  iff 
question,  if  I  can — may  1  suggest  this?  I.  have  always  taken th 
position  that  the  report  of  the  committee  would  be  of  significant 
the  radical  situation  in  this  country,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  nxrf 
important  issues  before  the  country  now.  I  did  not  suppose  that th 
committee  would  rest  so  soon.  May  I  make  this  recommendatki! 
which  may  be  considered  by  the  committee  for  what  it  it  worth. tW 
Gen.  William  V.  Judson,  chief  of  the  American  military  mission* 
Russia,  a  irentleman  there  at  that  time,  be  called  before  this  co** 
mittee  and  required  to  testify;  that  Maj.  Thomas  D.  Thaeher,* 
retarv  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  who  had  special  knowleta* 
the  situation  at  Murmansk,  and  who  was  there  during  the  entire m 
of  the  mission  in  Russia,  until  some  time  in  March,  be  called:  tW 
Maj.  Allen  Wardwell,  who  remained  in  Russia  until  the  5th  of  Oct*; 
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nd  left  Petrograd  on  the  16th  day  of  October,  1918,  be 
Prof.  H.  G.  Emery,  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  who  was 
:  a  long  time,  be  called ;  that  B.  R.  Stevens,  chief  director 
>nal  City  branch  banks  in  Russia,  be  called;  that  Mr. 
s,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  and  ablest  man  of  their  number, 
:hed  farthest  in  out-of-door  contact,  in  my  judgment,  of 
.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries,  be  called  before  the  committee;  to 
when  the  committee  does  make  its  report  it  can  not  be 
ly where ;  to  the  end  that  there  shall  have  been  before  this 
1  of  the  real  information  obtainable.  None  of  these  gen- 
Bolshevik,  every  one  is  anti-Bolshevik,  and  some  of 
ffer  in  their  judgments  from  me;  but  I  Know  that  they 
st  and  able  men,  and  all  of  them  had  serious  tasks  to 
le  Russian  situation,  mast  of  them  for  periods  as  long  as 
tie  of  them  longer,  on  different  kinds  of  missions,  scien- 
ce hand  and  business  or  relief  and  political  on  the  other. 
o  challenge  of  the  Bolshevik  program,  which  is  the  most 
fundamental  in  modern  times,  is,  in  my  judgment,  of  the 
moment. 

>u,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 'committee,  for 
and  privilege  of  this  statement. 

i no.  Col.  Robins,  just  a  question  or  two.  I  think  the 
is  gone  rather  far  afield  in  this  investigation.  Really, 
duty  rested  upon  the  committee,  in  investigating  this 
nation,  of  inquiring"  only  into  the  activities  of  the  Bol- 
ization.  Whether  it  was  good  or  bad  was  immaterial  in 
and  generally  its  methods  of  propaganda,  and  my  judg- 
>ve  have  gone  rather  far  afield  in  the  investigation.  Our 
as  to  ascertain  whether  the  Bolshevik  organization  was 
propaganda  in  this  country,  and  incidentally  in  other 
•  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  doctrine  and  principles  of 
tion.  Therefore  what  its  principles  are  or  were  was  not 
ial,  as  submitted  by  the  resolution.  And  therefore, 
myself,  I  do  not  think  the  committee  should  pursue  the 
rurther,  because  there  is  evidence,  it  is  obvious  in  the 
eluding  your  own,  that  they  are  carrying  on  a  propa- 
country  as  well  as  in  other  countries. 
s.  Senator,  if  the  findings  of  the  committee  do  not  find 
>  the  actual  facts  in  Russia  and  do  not  make  a  recom- 
i  relation  to  Russia,  I  believe  that  would  be  an  exact 

xo.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned — I  have  not  talked  with 


:lson.  We  have  no  jurisdiction. 

[no  (continuing).  I  should  be  opposed  to  finding  any- 

:onditions  in  Russia,  or  what  the  principles  of  the  Bol- 

iment  were  and  what  they  would  lead  to.    Our  findings, 

prevail,  will  be  limited  to  finding  as  to  the  activities  of 

:i  to  spread  their  doctrines,  and  we  are  not  called  upon 

the  goodness  or  the  badness,  if  I  may  be  permitted  that 

:  their  peculiar  political  system. 

i.  May  I  ask  another  question,  Senator?    If  that  is  the 

,  why  was  it  that  Santera  Nuorteva,  who  I  uivdwrefcKsASa 

) 65 
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head  of  the  Finnish  bureau  here,  who  has  had  nun 
to  do  with  the  propagation  of  Bolshevik  ideas  in  this  country  fly 
any  other  one  person  in  America,  if  I  am  correctly  advised — why  ha 
he  not  been  called  before  the  committee? 

Senator  King.  I  never  heard  his  name  mentioned  except  by  lb 
Bryant.    I  do  not  know  him,  and  do  not  know  what  he  is  here  for. 

Mr.  KoBiNa.  I  understand  he  has  a  bureau  in  New  York  and  isa- 
gaged  in  propaganda. 

Senator  Overman.  It  has  been  testified  time  and  again  that  lie  k 

Senator  King.  Then  would  you  say  that  the  Bolsheviki  an  a» 
gaged  in  propaganda  here  as  well  as  in  other  countries  I 

Mr.  Robins.  I  would  say  this,  that  there  are  individuals  in  Amend 
propagating  Bolshevik  ideas — in  fact,  every  I.  W.  W.  is  doing  ttat 
job  and  has  been  for  20  years — and  if  there  is  an  organized  prop- 
mnda  supported  by  money  from  Europe,  that  is  something  I  wow 
Hke  to  know.  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  have  head 
it  charged  that  that  was  so  in  the  case  of  Nuorteva.  If  that  is  » I 
would  like  to  know  it   I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Senator  Kino.  But  he  was  here  ? 

Mr.  Robins."  Yes. 

Senator  Kino.  And  is  carrying  on  a  propaganda  in  favor  of  Bol- 
shevik ideas? 

Mr.  Robins.  Whether  he  was  doing  that,  or  whether  it  was  tog* 
recognition  of  the  Bolshevik  government— there  may  be  some  dntnt 
tion  Detween  the  two — but  that  he  is  a  person  who  believes  in  its  nk, 
and  may  have  the  same  right  to  do  that  that  I  have  to  believe  agurt 
it  But  he  was  engaged  in  a  definite  propaganda  here  in  this  county 
and  probably  could  tell  you  more  about  it  than  any  other  person. 

Senator  Overman.  Mr.  Humes  is  going  to  submit  to  this  committee 
a  number  of  documents,  many  of  them  from  this  man  you  speak  d 
These  documents  will  be  in  the  record,  showing  that  the  propaguA 
is  going  on  to  a  great  extent. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  have  a  great  number  of  documents  whiA 
have  been  submitted  and  printed  in  this  country;  and  I  want  to  at 
for  myself  that  all  I  have  cared  about  the  Russian  situation  wis  to 
ascertain  what  the  creed  and  doctrine  of  this  Bolshevik  governing 
was,  and  then  beyond  that  to  see  what  thev  were  doing  in  this  cob* 
try.  .  ' 

Now,  the  resolution  that  authorized  us  to  investigate  it  was  snap? 
directed  to  their  operations  in  this  country — the  Bolshevik  prop 
ganda  in  this  country.  There  were  a  number  of  these  socialists  w 
came  here  who  wanted  to  testify,  who  volunteered  and  insisted,  •■ 
they  injected  a  lot  of  stuff  about  the  Bussian  situation.  T^c^m. 
here  to  exhibit  their  own  knowledge  of  Russia  and  their  proptp^llj 
and  to  tell  us  about  the  situation,  or  rather  to  preach  in  favorof  J*!* 
ognizing  that  government.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  thM*|| 
the  committee  let  them  come  and  testify.  I  do  not  think  weftfl"^ 
you  to  come  in.    You  came  in  voluntarily,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  came  at  the  request  of  the  chairman.    I  *•**« 
by  a  gentleman,  who  said  he  was  an  agent  of  the  Department  of  ^ 
tice,  whether  I  would  come  voluntarily  or  whether  I  would  ^ 
be  required  to  come.    I  said,  "  I  will  come  voluntarily.'1 

Senator  Overman.  Just  as  you  have  done  this  afternoon! 
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r.  Robins.  Just  exactly ;  only  to-day  at  my  request  and  before  at 
s. 

nator  Overman.  Some  of  them  requested  that  you  be  called,  and 
d  them  I  would  be  glad  to  call  you,  and  I  told  them  to  ask  you 
m  would  come  without  a  subpoena. 

•nator  King.  What  Senator  Nelson  has  said  is  my  understanding, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  there  will  be  no  finding  at  all  in  regard 
e  conditions  in  Russia,  or  whether  there  ought  to  have  been  recog- 
>n  of  the  Bolshevik  government,  or  anything  of  that  nature  at  all. 
ill  simply  be  a  finding  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
lent  has  attempted  to  propagate  its  views  in  this  country.  That  is 
>nly  issue. 

mator  Overman.  I  thought  we  ought  to  find  out  what  their  prin- 
ts are,  and  if  they  are  a  menace  to  us,  if  they  are  working  an 
ry  to  our  own  country,  the  propaganda  ought  to  be  stopped.  I 
ght  we  ought  to  know  what  their  principles  are  in  order  to  make 
?  recommendation  to  Congress  as  to  future  legislation.  I  asked 
that  question,  and  you  said  you  thought  there  ought  to  be  some 
station. 

'iiator  Nelson.  The  main  question  in  a  nutshell  is  this:  Are  their 
rines  and  propaganda  a  danger  and  a  menace  to  this  country? 
>,  how  can  we  counteract  them  ?     That  is  all  we  have  got  to  do. 

I  have  listened  to  your  testimony,  and  I  do  not  see  any  real  con- 
between  you  and  Ambassador  Francis. 

r.  Robins.  I  am  very  glad  that  that  is  so,  resting  on  the  record, 
itors.  In  the  newspapers  it  was  made  a  definite  effort  to  appear 
the  ambassador  was  discrediting  me.  I  could  not  understand  it. 
d  not  know  why  it  was  possible.  Certain  persons  said  to  me, 
e  ambassador  is  going  to  discredit  you/'  I  said,  "  That  is  im- 
ible,  because  there  is  nothing  to  discredit,"  and  I  went  back  to 
:ago  with  a  perfect  freedom  of  conviction  as  to  our  understanding, 
nator  Overman.  When  you  read  the  record  in  this  case  you  will 
hat  there  is  no  reflection  whatever  on  you. 
r.  Robins.  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that. 

>nator  Kino.  I  want  to  ask  one  or  two  questions.  There  are  a 
ber  of  people  going  back  and  forth,  or  at  least  there  were  a 

or  more  ago  a  number  of  people  going  back  and  forth  to  Russia. 

were  engaged  in  propagating  Bolshevik  ideas, 
r.  Robins.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that,  Senator.     You  see,  I  came 
in  June,  1918.     During  the  six  months  I  have  been  out  I  do  not 
k  anybody  could  come  out  or  go  back. 

anator  King.  There  were  a  number  of  persons  who  went  to  Russia 
1  the  United  States. 
r.  Robins.  After  the  revolution? 
Miator  Kino.  After  the  revolution. 
r.  Robins.  A  great  number,  sir. 

Miator  Kino.  Some  testimonv  here  indicates  that  one  week  800 
t  from  the  United  States  to  Petrograd. 
r.  Robins.  I  should  think  that  was  entirely  reasonable, 
dilator  King.  And  that  a  large  number  of  them  were  from  New 
k  and  were  Russian  nationals  who  had  been  living  in  the  United 
es  for  some  time,  and  that  they  participated  in  the  revolution 
became  followers  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky.    Would  yowx  cfctfasr^- 
eorroborate  that  view  ? 
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Mr.  Robin 8.  Oh,  as  to  a  great  many  of  them  I  should  say  that  wm  I 
true.  And  on  the  other  hand,  some  very  loyal  supporters  or  Kennkj  I 
were  men  who  were  emigrants  from  the  United  States.  I 

Senator  King.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  people  have  mi  I 
from  Kussia  to  other  countries,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  owr  I 
European  countries  and  our  own  country,  and  to  South  Amem,] 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  Bolshevik  propaganda !  I 

Mr.  Robins.  I  know  absolutely  in  relation  to  groups  of  men  fe*¥] 
into  Germany  and  into  Austria.  I  was  told  of  one  group  that  ml 
to  meet  on  a  certain  night,  and  I  was  advised  by  Mr.  Edgar  6.1 
Sisson,  of  the  American  Committee  on  Public  Information,  thttll 
could  probably  use  some -money  in  forwarding  that  enterprise,  wUAl 
was  in  his  judgment  and  in  my  judgment  sound,  and  nee****] 
the  right  to  use  75,000  rubles  in  helping  these  men  get  into  GemqM 
and  Austria ;  but  when  I  got  there  and  had  held  a  conference  with  tki»  I 
they  would  not  take  the  money,  but  said  they  were  going  them, nil 
discussed  the  enterprise.  They  had  men  there  who  were  banal 
men  and  workingmen,  and  men  who  were  soldiers,  who  snob  Mil 
only  the  German  language  but  Bohemian  and  various  other  htm 
guages  of  Austria,  to  go  in  there  and  spread  the  Bolshevik  fomriftl 

Senator  Kino.  Do  you  know  of  people  who  have  been  in  tbl 
United  States,  and  who  are  now  sympathizers  with  Bolshevism,  tflff 
who  are  seeking  to  spread  it  in  this  country?  w 

Mr.  Robins.  I  would  not  know  whether  they  were  spreadiaf  ^J 
but  there  are  some  people  here  who  are  Americans  who  are  spf^Pf 
thizing  with  the  Bolshevik  formulas,  and  who  believe  BolsbefaalV' 
the  best  way  out;  that  it  is  a  wonderful  new  program,  and  ■B^I^ 
sort  of  thing.  F*s 

Senator  King.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Bolshevik  goTCHa^r^ 
has  sent  propagandists  to  South  America?  Fj* 

Mr.  Robins.  I  do  not  know,  only  by  hearsay.  I  have  seen  itsWrflJL'' 
and  have  heard  it  stated.  Jrr 

Senator  Nfxson.  There  is  a  man  by  the  name  of  Radek.  If***1  r 
you  are  familiar  with  him?  ,  l**^ 

Mr.  Robins.  I  know  him  very  well.  He  is  in  Germany,  andl**l*'-7i 
bly  in  prison  or  dead.  Radek  was  possibly  the  ablest  of  the  jo*|v^ 
nalists  of  the  Bolshevik  group.  |£:-'  • 

Senator  Nelson.  Was  he  a  Russian  or  a  German?  r*  -i 

Mr.  Robins.  An  Austrian.  £;'I 

Senator  Nelson.  A  Hebrew?  f^u: 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir;  he  is  not  a  Hebrew.  He  is  an  AustriinG*X !" Sl 
tile  and  a  very  able  man.  •-BMjkI&   ^ 

Senator  King.  He  prepared  many  of  the  proclamations  sipwV I  ^'  R 

Lenine  and  Trotsky?  *  *K'il 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  and  wrote  a  great  many  of  the  docron^*!?5*  ^ 

out  to  the  army  for  Austria  and  Germany.  .  |»     • ' 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  know  a  Finn  by  the  name  of  Nutf^11'  I ]***ia 
Mr.  Robins.  That  is  the  man  I  suggested  that  you  should  hi**!  Ji toi 

pear  before  you.     I  have  met  him  twice.  Wr:  & 

Senator  Nelson.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he?  ,  to"E^° 

Mr.  Robins.  He  seemed  to  be  a  very  intelligent  person  tw'       }u*t 

thoroughly  committed  to  his  program.  m 

Senator  Nelson.  You  Vnuyrc  ttvere  %re  two  kinds  of  Finn*"** 

Finns  and  real  Finns. 
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r.  Robins.  I  do  not  know  which  he  is. 
snator  Nelson.  What  is  his  name? 
r.  Robins.  Santera  Nuorteva. 
?nator  Neijson.  That  is  a  Finnish  name, 
r.  Robins.  I  do  not  know.    I  am  not  wise  in  those  matters, 
jnator  Kino.  Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
t  is  now  attempting  to  destroy  Poland,  and  perhaps  some  of 
e  other  governments  which  the  allies,  including  our  own  Gov- 
aent  impliedly,  if  not  openly,  must  support.    Do  you  under- 
d1"  that  they  are  doing-  that  notv  ? 

x.  Robins.  As  to  Poland,  I  followed  that  with  some  care  because 
Polish  situation  was  constantly  before  us,  arid  my  understanding 
>  Poland  was  this,  that  there  are  two  groups  of  the  Polish  citi- 
,  the  Pilsudsky's  group,  the  Socialist  group,  and  Paderewski  s 
ip  which  more  nearly  represents  the  bourgeois  class,  the  land- 
s,  and  so  on. 

mator  Kino.  You  know  they  are  working  together,  do  you  not? 
r.  Robins.  I  know  that  there  is  a  claim  that  they  arc,  but  there 
things  in  the  press  which  indicate  that  they  are  not,  and  thos.» 
are  familiar  with  the  situation  can  well  understand  that  there* 
it  be  a  conflict  between  them, 
mator  Kino.  You  understand  that  the  Bolsheviki,  in  line  with 

*  view,  are  attempting  to  disintegrate  or  destroy  the  incipient 
sh  republic  and  subject  it  to  Bolshevik  control  ? 

r.  Robins.  Put  it  this  way,  that  ihey  were  throwing  all  the  in- 

ice  they  had  on  the  side  of  Pilsudsky  and  against •  Paderewski, 

that  would  mean  a  split  and  probably  civil  war. 

mator  King.  And  that  they  are  going  to  give  military  aid  ii 

ssary  in  order  to  destroy  or  prevent  the  formation  of  a  republic 

a  which  would  bo  supported  by  the  allies,  or  maintained  by  the 

s? 

r.  Robins.  I  do  not  know  how  far  they  would  go.    I  do  not  know 

t  the  purpose  of  the  American  Government  in  the  Polish  situa- 

roally  is.  I  do  not  know  what  the  purpose  of  the  American 
ern merit  in  the  Russian  situation  really  is.  I  have  tried  to  find 
but  I  do  not  know. 

inator  Kino.  I  am  speaking  only  of  Poland.  Judging  from 
t  we  learn,  there  is  to  be  a  recognition  of  the  Polish  Republic, 

a  Jugo-Slav  Republic,  and  a  Czecho-Slav  Republic;  and  the 
t  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  that  the  Bolshevists  are  trying  by 
Uganda  to  prevent  the.  erection  of  these  independent  republics, 

0  subject  whatever  governments  may  be  organized  there  to  Bol- 
*t  control. 

•  Robins.  This  is  the  thought  I  would  suggest.  The  Bolshe- 
*vill  try  to  have  what  they  call  an  economic  soviet  republic  as 
st  what  we  might  call  a  political  democratic  republic,  and  if 
ind  that  in  Jugo-Slavia  after  awhile,  in  the  struggle  there,  there 
>cnalist  movement,  they  would  support  that  socialist  movement. 
** tor  Kino.  By  military  force? 

Robins.  Yes;  and  before  the  story  is  over  we  may  be  in  the 
pn  of  having  to  decide  what  we  will  do  in  matters  of  that 

1  list  as  we  have  had  to  decide  about  a  very  similar  situation 
in  Mexico.    If  I  understand  it  truly,  Carranza's  program  is 
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action,  and  we  have  received  from  time  to.  time  without  any 
iction  the  returns  of  that  election,  which  show  that  the 
ides  received  a  very  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the  legal  vote, 
^withstanding  that  fact  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg 
)  Spartacides  precipitated  a  revolution,  and  the  Bolshevists 
jrfectly  willing  to  aid  them  in  overturning  the  government 
d  been  established  by  a  majority,  and  which  represented,  so 
he  ballot  could  express  their  views,  the  wish  of  the  majority. 
Jobins.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
;or  Kino.  And  they  would  be  willing  to  send  troops  into 

d  or  France  or  into  our  country  for  the  purpose  .of  aiding- 

Robins.  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  a  revolutionary  group  in 
:hose  countries.  •  .-,.-,.. 

tor  Kino.  No  matter  how  insignificant  that  revolutionary 

Sobins.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  judgment.    In  general  I 

;ay  that  is  sound. 

tor  Kino.  So  that  their  purpose  is  to  foment  revolution  and 

governments,  for  the  purposes  of  propagating  their  views 
ir  peculiar  theories,  and  they  believe  in  international  revolu- 
1  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

tor  Sterling.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to  say  this.  I  do 
it  it  to  be  implied  from  my  silence  when  we  were  discussing 
>e  of  this  investigation  awhile  ago  that  I  assent  to  all  that  has 
id  by  members  of  the  committee.  I  think  it  entirely  relevant 
investigation  that  we  should  have  gone  into  the  conditions  in 

for  we  found  there  the  source,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  of 
rism,  and  we  can  not  understand  Bolshevism  in  this  country 
re  understand  its  workings  in  Russia,  the  intentions  and 
;  of  its  leaders  there,  and  the  excesses  and  atrocities  committed 
ihevism  there ;  and  I  think  this  investigation  has  proven  to  be 
•ofitable  from  that  standpoint.  We  know  what  Bolshevism  is 
nd  we  know  what  a  menace  it  is  to  the  world  by  knowing  what 
re  as  described  by  various  witnesses,  Col.  Robins  among  them, 

should  prize  his  testimony  for  the  information  it  gives  us  in 
to  conditions  in  Russia. 

tor  King.  I  suppose,  though,  technically  speaking,  in  our 
3  we  will  be  limited  by  the  resolution. 

:or  Sterling.  We  may  be  limited  to  finding  what  conditions 
his  country,  but  in  our  report  I  think  we  would  be  authorized 
iss  Bolshevism  as  it  exists  in  Russia,  as  a  justification  for  our 
ion. 

Jobins.  That  is  the  only  reason  I  made  the  suggestion,  because 
gone  that  far  afield,  and  having  done  so  it  ought  to  cover 
itnesses  who  would  give  you  the  largest  information  upon  it — 
}le  witnesses. 

tor  Kino.  My  view  was  that  we  were  limited  to  the  purposes 
il  in  the  resolution,  and  I  still  think  that  any  findings  we 
make  would  be  limited  to  those  that  were  indicated  by  the 
on;  and  yet  that  is  a  matter  about  which  I  have  no  very 
convictions. 

tor  Overman.  We  can  state  conditions  and  findings  separately, 
tor  King.  But  that  is  not  a  matter  that  is  material  for  the 
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Senator  Neusok.  It  seems,  Mr.  Robins,  that  all  the  witeesM  jm 
suggest  calling  would  testify  with  reference  to  the  operations  of  111 
Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Robins.  No,  sir.  There  is  Prof.  Emery,  a  most  intaU^rt 
man,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  tariff  commission,  and  who  ■  t 
university  man 

Senator  Overman.  He  was  captured  over  there. 

Mr.  Robins.  Yes;  he  was  in  the  German  camp  and  saw  the  sprat 
of  Bolshevism  there. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  the  statement  ef-Gri, 
Vladimir  S.  Hurban  has  been  put  in  the  record! 

Senator  Overman.  Yes  j  and  the  attention  of  Mr.  Robins  oogbtfe 
be  called  to  that.  Then  if  he  desires  to  make  any  reply,  it  can  kr 
put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Robins.  I  have  read  his  statement,  and  I  have  no  comment  to 
make  upon  it. 

Senator  Overman.  The  committee  will  adjourn,  subject  to  tb  j 
call  of  the  chairman. 

{Whereupon,  at  5  o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee 
adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 

(The  following  letter  and  accompanying  sitt^nient  were 
to  be  inserted  in  tne  record:) 

Hotel  Majestic; 
New  York,  Mareh  19,  If  A 

Hod.  Lee  S.  Overman, 

Member  United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  O. 

My  Dbab  Senator  Overman:  I  take  pleasure  in  Bending  yon  lmwrilaal 
article  of  mine  about  the  Czecho-Slovaks  in  Russia,  which  I  have  written  ftt 
reference  to  the  recent  testimony  of  Col.  Raymond  Robins  before  the  Smfc 
Committee. 
Trusting  that  this  article  will  be  of  interest  to  you,  I  am, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Catherine  Breshkoyckt. 


The  Czecho-Slovaks  in  Russia. 
[By  Catherine  Breshkovsky.] 

With  so  many  misrepresentations  and  calumnies  afloat  now  about  conditio 
in  Russia,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reply  to  every  false  assertion  or  tesftHW 
Yet  there  are  matters  of  such  great  consequence,  questions  so  pregnant  •&■ 
meaning  that  it  would  be  a  crime  not  to  give  the  world  a  true  exposition  of  * 
actual  facts.  Among  many  other  calumnies  regarding  conditions  in  BosA 
one  of  the  most  revolting  is  the  recent  testimony  of  Colonel  Raymond  BottJ 
before  the  Senate  Committee  in  the  matter  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  their  sttys 
Russia  and  their  fighting  against  the  Bolsheviki. 

The  events  referred  to  occurred  in  the  Spring  of  1918,  when  the  remnwt« 
this  brave  and  honorable  Army,  who  for  three  years  had  fought  againtfG* 
many  together  with  our  Russian  troops,  decided — after  the  treacherous  j** 
arranged  by  Lenine  and  Trotzky  at  Brest-Litovsk  was  signed — to  flo  to  Fm* 
and  continue  the  war  for  the  freedom  of  all  the  democracies  of  the  worM* 
their  own  as  well.    As  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  cross  the  former  R*"J 
front  because  of  the  German  troops,  the  Czecho-Slovaks  decided  to  go  tt  >J 
east,  through  all  Russia  and  Siberia,  to  reach  Vladivostok  and  from  there  to  r" 
to  France, — a  journey  of  many  thousands  of  miles,  by   land  and  wnteE 
for  myself — I  was  at  this  time  hidden  in  Moscow  and  through  my  many &j 
could  get  news  from  some  provinces  along  the  Volga  River,  where  srotU*' 
ments  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Army  appeared  by  ami  by,  part  on  foot  I* 
by  rail,  all  armed  and  even  with  some  artillery.    Then  I  began  tofft' 
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peasants  asking  me  who  those  mysterious  troops  were  and  what 
ions  were.  To  these  questions  they  added  that  this  strange  Army 
>ehaved  one,  never  harming  anyone  and  paying  regularly  for  all  the 
btained  along  their  route. 

rwardH  we  read  In  the  papers  that  detachments  of  Czecho-Slovaks, 
n  good  order,  dotted  the  long  way  from  the  Volga  to  Eastern  Siberia, 
mpossible  to  be  transported  and  fed  in  one  large  body,  they  had  dis- 
selves  Into  many  groups  and  were  continuing  on  their  way.  In  the 
loscow  was  ruled  by  the  Kaiser's  Ambassador,  Count  Mirbach,  who 
ie  Bolshevist  provinces  and  whose  obedient  servants  were  Lenine 
'.  In  keeping  with  their  purpose  to  cheat  the  Russian  people,  these 
of  the  Bolshevikl  let  it  be  known  secretly  that  they  would  begin  a 
ainst  the  Kaiser,  "  who  has  not  fulfilled  the  terras  of  the  peace,"  and 
Parted  a  Hhaiu  mobilization  to  undertake  a  "crusade  against  the 
»f  the  freedom  of  the  Russian  people,"  as  Trotzky  expressed  himself. 

>  weeks  of  such  proclamations,  Lenine  published  another  one  in 
id  that,  acknowledging  the  situation,  he  understands  that  it  would 
•ss  to  continue  a  war  that  would  check  the  progress  of  the  revolu- 
lerefore  he  asserts  that  "  peace  with  Germany  must  be  concluded, 
ie  terms  may  be."  So,  Mirbach,  smiling  at  all  the  comedies  of  his 
issistants,  ordered  them  to  disarm  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  who  were 
ie  east,  and  to  check  their  march. 

May  of  1918  that  some  officers  were  sent  by  the  Bolshevikl  to  Siberia 
»se  brave  men  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Some  arms  were  given  up 
1  detachments  near  Novo-Nikolayevsk,  hut  about  half  was  retained 
lio-Slovaks.  These  hapi>eiiing8  were  reported  in  the  Moscow  paper* 
comment,  but  intelligent  people  began  to  understand  the  meaning 
ecution  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  It  was  clear  that  behind  the  Bol- 
•y  to  disarm  any  force  fighting  the  Germans  in  Russia,  stood  Count 
i. 

soon  afterwards  we  read  again  that  some  more  officers  and  Red 
lieen  sent  to  Siberia  for  the  same  purpose.  But  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
that  it  meant  death  for  them  to  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Red 

>  already  counted  among  their  number  many  thousands  of  German 

•  prisoners,  equipped  and  armed  at  the  command  of  Moscow.  In- 
[•rendering,  the  Czecho-Slovaks  turned  to  the  west,  and  their  first 

•  turn  the  Red  Guards  out  of  the  town  of  Novo-Nikoiayevsk.  The 
lhabitants  was  intense. 

>f  July,  I  left  Moscow  secretly  with  a  young  friend,  a  member  of  our 
)roeceded  to  the  East,  where  I  hoped  to  encounter  friends  and  parti- 
organize  a  truly  democratic  government  for  all  Russia.  Crossing  the 
iiins,  making  u  detour  to  avoid  the  front,  stopping  in  the  villages  to 
es  and  get  some  rest,  on  all  sides  we  heard  the  same  lamentations  of 

•  about  the  looting  and  violence  of  the  Red  Guards  and  about  the 
ishes  to  get  aid  from  somebody.  "  There  are  people,  the-  Czecho- 
d  people,"  I  heard  from  the  peasants.  "  Why  do  they  not  come  here 
these  brigands! "  And  the  nearer  we  approached  Siberia,  the  louder 
mplaints  of  the  people  and  the  more  eager  the  desire  to  have  these 
rs  with  them. 

i  iui]x>rtant  trading  center,  was  full  of  Bolshevikl  when  we  entered 
rigands  were  turning  the  people  m.-id  with  despair  and  fear  of  their 
I  robbery,  taking  from  every  family  everything  possible  and  empty- 
bops  and  stores  to  send  the  goods  to  Ekaterinburg.  It  was  just  the 
mi  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  having  turned  the  Bolshevikl  out  of  Omsk, 
the  villages  on  the  way,  were  approaching  Tumen  and  were  expected 
day  by  the  tortured  Inhabitants. 

levist  party  has  opened  Its  ranks  not  only  to  criminals,  but  also  to 
>logirally  abnormal,  almost  insane  elements.  Given  the  privilege  of 
ir  functions,  these  elements  had  every  opportunity  to  satisfy  their 
•ts.  So,  in  Tumen,  there  was  a  Bolshevist  inspector  of  the  prNon,  a 
onster  who  tortured  the  prisoners  arrested  by  the  Bolshevikl  so 
that  some  went  absolutely  mad,  some  died  from  their  tortures  and 
uried  under  the  stones  and  rocks  before  they  were  dead, 
riends  all  over  Russia,  I  was  concealed  by  several  doctors  in  a 
some  time,  until  we  should  find  it  possible  to  leave  Tumen  safely, 
orning  shouts  were  heard  throughout  the  hospital :  "  They  are  corn- 
are  coming!"    And  they  came,  *  Colonel  (now  General)   Sorovoy, 
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with  his  gallant  Czecho-Slovaks,  and  a  Russian  general  with  some  Roai 
troops.  It  was  a  thanksgiving  day !  Not  only  the  town,  but  all  the  surround 
villages  were  represented  here  with  thousands  of  people  praying,  cheering  i 
crying  with  joy  like  children.  The  municipality,  the  schools,  the  charcbej 
all  the  organizations  sent  their  delegates  to  invite  the  saviours  to  the  coma 
feast.  Many  of  the  women  came  dressed  in  mourning;  some  of  the  moth 
of  the  victims  .of  the  Bolshevist  terror  had  to  be  supported,  for  they  could  i 
walk  by  themselves. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  and  came  in  close  toad)  wl 
the  Czecho-Slovak  officers  and  men.  They  were  admired  by  all  of  ua,  not  a 
for  their  gallant  appearance,  but  they  were  also  highly  esteemed  as  bit 
warriors,  most  perfect  gentlemen  and  splendid  citizens. 

After  this  memorable  day  I  always  had  the  most  friendly  relation  w| 
Czecho-Slovak  soldiers  and  officers.  I  was  interested  in  their  political  upta 
tlon^,  and  everywhere  and  in  all  circumstances  I  found  them  the  same:  noftk 
unselfish,  strong  in  their  duties  and  faith.  In  Omsk  I  was  proclaimed  bj  A 
Czecho-Slovaks  the  "  grandmother  "  of  their  troops  in  Russia.  There,  a*  id 
as  in  Ekaterinburg,  in  Cheliabinsk,  in  Ufa,  in  Samara,  in  all  these  pita*  I 
always  found  them  fine  men,  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  the  Russians. 

Yes,  they  were  admired  especially  for  their  humanity,  their  sense  of  aw 
and  bravery.  While  Col.  Robins  tell  his  stories  about  the  Czerito-SlMft 
"  atrocities,"  I  have  never  heard  any  complaint  against  them,  never  a  dmp 
tory  remark,  even  by  those  who  envied  their  valour,  their  constant  and  unfaflkl 
success.  AH  intelligent  Russians  are  proud  to  have  them  as  brother*  ti  tkl 
Slavonic  race ;  all  our  simple  people  love  them  for  their  readiness  to  armpattt 
•cally  aid  every  suffering  human  being. 

It  is  natural  that  such  excellent  people,  such  examples  of  bravery  and  baa* 
are  hated  by  the  Bolshevik!  and  their  supporters,  who  are  in  character  the fBJ 
antipodes  of  the  blessed  Czecho-Slovak  people. 

******** 

(The  following  note,  submitted  by  Mr.  Humes  at  the  time  of  haai 
ing  in  the  exhibits  next  appearing  hereafter,  explains  the  source:) 

The  character  and  nature  of  the  propaganda  now  being  carried  on  to  ft 
United  States  can  be  readily  ascertained  from  the  literature  and  newspipBI 
published  by  the  several  so-called  radical  groups  and  by  them  circulated  in«l 
their  own  followers  and  the  elements  of  the  population  whose  support  theyti 
seeking,  and  the  following  excerpts,  extracts,  and  articles  from  various  pflil 
cations,  books,  newspapers,  and  periodicals  are  presented  as  a  clear  Indian* 
of  the  nature  of  the  propaganda  now  being  carried  on  and  as  typical  of  ft 
character  of  the  activities  of  the  several  so-called  radical  groups: 

Extracts  from   Pamphlet  Entitled  "  Sabotage,"   by  Emile  Povget. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  • 

What  then,  is  Sabotage?    Sabotage  is: 

A.  Any  conscious  and  wilful  act  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  workers  totrtfc 
to  slacken  and  reduce  the  output  of  production  in  the  industrial  field,  or  I 
restrict  trade  and  reduce  the  profits  in  the  commercial  field,  in  order  to  «• 
from  their  employers  better  conditions  or  to  enforce  those  promised  ormttatf 
those  already  prevailing,  when  no  other  way  of  redress  is  open. 

B.  Any  skillful  operation  on  the  machinery  of  production  intended  d** 
destroy  it  or  permanently  render  it  defective,  but  only  to  temporarily  disaWei 
and  to  put  it  out  of  running  condition  in  order  to  make  impossible  thowort" 
scabs  and  thus  to  -secure  the  complete  and  real  stoppage  of  work  dnrinji 
strike. 

Whether  you  agree  or  not,  Sabotage  is  this  and  nothing  but  this.  Itfe" 
destructive.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  violence,  neither  to  life  nor  topnipatF 
It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  chloroforming  of  the  organism  of  pmWjj 
the  **  knock-out  drops  "  to  put  to  sleep  and  out  of  harm's  way  the  ogrwof«« 
and  fire  that  watch  and  multiply  the  treasures  of  King  Capital. 

♦  *  *  *  *  * 

This  booklet  is  not  written  for  capitalists  nor  for  the  upholders  of  the  5 
talist  system,  therefore  it  does  not  purpose  to  justify  or  excuse  Sabotage* 
the  capitalist  mind  and  morals. 

Its  avowed  aim  is  to  explain  and  expound  Sabotage  to  the  workin? 
especially  to  that  part  of  it  which  is  revolutionary  in  aim  if  not  in  method," 
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lis  ever-growing  fraction  of  the  proletariat  has  a  special  mentality  and 
e  a  special  morality  of  its  own,  this  introduction  purports  to  prove  that 
tage  is  fully  in  accordance  with  the  same. 

******* 

t  us  therefore  consider  Sabotage  under  its  two  assets,  first  as  a  personal 
cation  of  work  when  wages  and  conditions  are  not  satisfactory,  and  next 
mischievous  tampering  with  machinery  to  secure  its  complete  tmmobiliza- 
during  a  strike.  It  must  be  said  with  especial  emphasis  that  Sabotage  is 
md  must  not  be  made  a  systematic  hampering  of  production,  that  it  is  not 
it  as  a  perpetual  clogging  of  the  workings  of  industry,  but  that  it  is  a  simple 
•client  of  war,  to  be  used  only  in  time  of  actual  warfare  with  sobriety  and 
eration,  and  to  l>e  laid  by  when  the  truce  intervenes.  Its  own  limitations 
be  self-evident  after  this  book  has  been  read,  and  need  not  be  explained 


'ell.  now,  for  argument's  sake,  why  shouldn't  you  admire  a  striker  who 
t  as  scab,  say,  to  work  in  the  subway,  and  then  by  putting  a  red  lantern 
he  wrong  place  (or  rather  in  the  right  place)  disarranges  and  demoralizes 
whole  system?  If  a  single,  humble  red  lantern  can  stop  an  express  train 
all  the  trains  coming  behind  it,  and  thus  tie  up  the  whole  traffic  for  hours, 
t  the  man  who  does  this  as  much  of  a  benefactor  to  his  striking  brothers 
he  soldier  mentioned  above  to  his  army?  Surely  this  is  "  ethically  justi- 
e  "  even  before  the  Capitalist  morality,  */  yon  only  admit  that  there  in  a 
3  of  belligerency  between  the  working  clann  and  the  capitalist  clans. 
boteurs  are  the  eclaireurs,  the  scouts  of  the  class  struggle,  they  are  the 
tinelles  i>erdues "  at  the  outposts,  the  spies  in  the  enemy's  own  ranks. 
'  can  be  executed  if  they  are  caught   (and  this  is  almost  impossible),  but 

<»annot  be  disgraced,  for  the  enemy  himself,  if  it  be  gallant  and  brave, 

honor  and  resi>ect  bravery  and  daring. 
■w  that  the  bosses  have  succeeded  In  dealing  an  almost  mortal  blow  to  the 
ott,  now  that  picket  duty  Is  practically  outlawed,  free  speech  throttled,  free 
nblage  prohibited,  and  injunctions  against  labor  are  becoming  epidemic; 
tage.  this  dark,  invincible,  terrible  Damocles'  sword  that  hangs  over  the 

of  the  master  class,  will  replace  all  the  confiscated  weapons  and  ammuni- 
t>f  the  army  of  the  toilers.  And  It  will  win,  for  it  is  the  most  redoubtable 
1.  except  the  general  strike.  In  vain  may  the  bosses  get  an  injunction 
i»t  the  strikers'  funds — Sabotage  will  get  a   more  powerful  one  against 

machinery.  In  vain  may  they  invoke  old  laws  and  make  new  ones  against 
fiey  will  never  discover  it,  never  track  it  to  Its  lair,  never  run  it  to  the 
rid,  for  no  laws  will  ever  make  a  crime  of  the  ••  clumsiness  and  lack  of 
**  of  a  "  scab  "  who  bungles  his  work  or  "  puts  on  the  bum  "  a  machine  he 
•*■*  not  know  how  to  run." 

€»re  can  be  no  injunction  against  It.  No  policeman's  club.  No  rifle  diet, 
i-ison  bars.  It  cannot  be  starved  Into  submission.  It  cannot  be  discharged. 
» Tinot  be  blacklisted.  It  is  present  everywhere  and  everywhere  invisible. 
*he  airship  that  soars  high  above  the  clouds  in  the  dead  of  night,  beyond 
«*ach  of  the  cannon  and  the  searchlight,  and  drops  the  deadliest  bombs  into 
^riemy's  own  encampment. 

dotage  Is  the  n»n*t  formidable  weni>nn  of  economic  warfare,  which  will 
finally  open  to  the  worker*  the  gre-it  Iron  *:ato  of  capitalist  exploitation 
l«?ad  them  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  into  the  free  land  of  the  future. 

Arturo  M.  Oiovannttti. 
**5EX  Co.  Jail.  Lawrence.  Mask..  August.  tOL>. 
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*lX  OF  SABOTAGE— ITS  EARLY  APPEARANCE — BALZAC  OX   SABOTAGE— THE  ENGLISH 

GO    CANNY" — BAD    WAGES,    BAD-   WORK — NEW    HORIZONS PANIC    AMONGST    THE 

WORSES AN    IMPRESSING    DECLARATION — AN    EPOCH-MAKING    DISCUSSION    AT    THE 

0NGRES8  OF  THE  C.  G.  T. — TRIUMPHANT  ENTRANCE  OF   SABOTAGE  IN   FRANCE. 

L'p  to  fifteen  years  ago  the  term  Sabotage  was  nothing  but  a  slang  word,  not 
nnlng  "to  make  wooden  shoes"  as  it  may  be  Imagined  but,  In  a  figurative 
y,  to  work  clumsily  as  If  by  sabot  *  blows. 

1  Sabot  moanK  a  wooden  ahop. 
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Since  then  the  word  was  transformed  Into  a  new  form  of  'social  vufacall 
the  Congress  of  Toulouse  of  the  General  Confederation  of  Labor  In  M \ 
celved  at  last  its  syndical  baptism.    The  new  term  was  not  at  first  wnptffllh 
the  working  class  with  the  warmest  enthusiasm — some  even  saw  It  vlttflftl I 
trust,  reproaching  it  not  only  for  its  humble  origin  bat  also  Its 

Nevertheless,  despite  all  these  prejudices  which  seemed  almost 
Sabotage  went  steadily  on  its  way  around  the  world.    It  has  now  the  Ml  i 
pathy  of  the  workera  .  ^j 

*  *  *  *  *  • 

The  bourgeoisie,  of  course,  has  felt  Itself  struck  at  heart  by  8al 
is,  struck  In  its  pocketbook.    And  yet— be  it  said  without  offensive  tt 
the  good  oltTlady  musrrefiign*  herself  SHO"  get  used" toTTHngTff The 
company  of  Sabotage.    Indeed  It  would  be  wise  for  her  to  make  the 
what  she  cannot  prevent  or  suppress.    As  she  must  familiarise  herself  ittl 
thought  of  her  end  (at  least  as  a  ruling  and  owning  class),  so  It  werevtBftt] 
her  to  familiarize  herself  with  Sabotage,  which  has  nowadays  deep  aid  Wri 
structible  roots.    Harpooned  to  the  sides  of  capitalistic  society  It  akaltaTj^ 
and  bleed  it  until  the  shark  turns  the  final  somersault. 

It  is  already,  and  shall  continually  become  more  so — worse  than  i 
ous  epidemic— worse,  indeed,  than  any  terrible  contagious  disease.  It 
become  to  the  body  social  of  capitalism  more  dangerous  and  incanbk 
cancer  and  syphilis  are  to  the  human  body.    Naturally  all  this  Is  quite  a 
for  this  scoundrelly  society — but  It  Is  Inevitable  and  fatal. 

It  does  not  require  to  be  a  great  prophet  to  predict  that  the  more  to  progs*] 
the  more  we  shall  Sabot. 

*  *  *  *  *  »  • 

The  most  Important  part  of  a  strike,  therefore,  precedes  the  strike  UaHftti] 
consists  in  reducing  to  a  powerless  condition  the  working  instruments.  Iti 
the  A  B  C  of  economic  warfare. 

It  Is  only  then  that  the  game  between  masters  and  workers  Is  tfralgkta* 
fair,  as  It  Is  clear  that  only  then  the  complete  cessation  of  work  beam** 
and  produces  the  designed  results,  I.  e.,  the  complete  arrest  of  labor  adMt ; 
within  the  capitalist  shop. 

Is  a  strike  contemplated  by  the  most  indispensable  workera—tawe  «f  awj 
alimentary  trades?    A  quart  of  kerosene  or  other  greasy  and  malodorws  a#  IJ 
ter  poured  or  smeared  on  the  level  of  an  oven     *     *     *     and  welcome  the  «*  I 
and  scabby  soldiers  who  come  to  bake  the  bread !     The  bread  will  be  uMtH*  t 
because  tlie  stones  will  give  the  bread  for  at  least  a  month  the  foul  odor  ■  Ij; 
the  substance  they  have  absorbed.     Results:  A  useless  oven.  I 

Is  a  strike  coining  in  the  iron,  steel,  copper  or  any  other  mineral  Induatjtf    m£ 

A  little  sand  or  emery  powder  in  the  gear  of  those  machines  which  life? ft*  I. 
lous  monsters- mark   the  exploitation   of- the  workers,   and  -they  will  beiaaw  ■ 
palsied  and  useless.  t 

The  Iron  ogre  will  become  as  helpless  as  a  nursling  and  with  It  the  ***■ 

*  *  *  *  *  *  • 

A.  Renault,  a  clerk  in  the  Western  Railroad,  has  touched  on  the  saw  as* 
ment  in  his  volume  "Syndicalism  in  the  Railroads,"  an  argument  wW*"0  jjj  I  j, 
him  his  position  at  a  trial  in  which  the  commission  acted  as  a  court  J***:  L 
"To  be  sure  of  success,"  explained  Renault,  "in  case  that  all  railroad  *****  l^ 
do  not  quit  their  work  at  once — it  is  indispensable  that  a  stratagem  °[*J2j!  Iv, 
it  is  useless  to  give  here  the  definition  he  instantaneously  and  siimiltJU***!  1^ 
applied  in  all  important  centers  as  soon  as  the  strike  is  declared.  ^  |v 

For  this  it  would  be  necessary  that  pickets  of  comrades  determined  to l**2 
at  any  cost  the  circulation  of  trains  he  posted  in  every  imjiortant  centeraPj 
locality.  It  would  he  well  to  choose  those  workers  amongst  the  most  Mfl* 
and  experienced,  such  as  could  find  the  weak  points  offhand  without  fJjjK  R 
tinjr  acts  of  stupid  destruction,  who  by  their  open-eyed,  cautious  and  fflttjfjS 
action  as  well  as  energetic  and  efficacious  skill,  would  by  a  single  Htn*e™J 
and  render  useless  for  some  days  the  material  necessary  to  the  regular P^E 
nnce  of  the  service  and  the  movement  of  the  trains.     It  is  necessary  t«> * m 

seriously.     It  is  well  to  reckon  beforehand  with  the  scabs  and  the  military. 

• 

»  *  w  *  *  C 

This  tactic  which  consists  in  reinforcing  with  the  strike  of  the  madiWJ 
strike  of  the  arms  would  appear  low  and  mean — but  It  Is  not  so.  . 

The  class  conscious  toilers  well  know  that  they  are  but  a  minority  IJJ 
fear  that  their  comrades  have  not  the  grit  and  energy  to  realst  to  A* 
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n  order  to  check  desertion  and  cut  off  the  retreat  to  the  mass,  they 
Idges  behind  them. 

It  is  obtained  by  taking  away  from  the  too  submissive  workers  the 
3f  their  labor — that  is  to  say  by  paralyzing  the  machine  which  made 
;  fruitful  and  remunerative. 

****** 

>rkers  disable  the  machines  it  is  neither  for  a  whim  nor  for  dilet- 
evil  mind  but  solely  in  oliedience  to  an  imperious  necessity.  It 
3e  forgotten,  that  for  many  workers  in  the  majority  of  strikes  it  is 
tf  life  and  death.  If  they  do  not  paralyze  the  machines  they  surely 
m  voidable  defeat,  to  the  wreck  of  all  their  hopes.  Ob  the  other 
plying  sabotage  the  workers  will  surely  call  upon  them  the  curses 
of  the  bourgeoisie — but  will  also  insure  to  themselves  many  great 
i  of  success. 

****** 

ers*  sabotage  Is  inspired  by  generous  and  altruistic  principles.  It  is 
defense  and  protection  against  the  usuries  and  vexations  of  the 
s  the  weapon  of  the  disinherited  who,  whilst  he  struggles  for.  his 
stence  and  his  own,  aims  also  to  better  the  social  conditions  of  his 
•  deliver  it  from  the  exploitation  that  strangles  and  crushes  it.  It 
nt  of  a  better  life. 


to\i  Pamphlet  Entitled  "  Sabotage:  "  by  Elizabeth  Gublet  Plynn. 

ITS  NECESSITY   IN  THE  CLASS   WAB, 

going  to  attempt  to  justify  sabotage  on  any  moral  ground.    If  the 
isider  that  sabotage  is  necessary,  that  in  itself  makes  sabotage 
necessity  is  its  excuse  for  existence.    And  for  us  to  discuss  the 
sabotage  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  discuss  the  morality  of  the 
le  morality  of  the  class  struggle  itself.    In  order  to  understand 
to  accept  it  at  all  it  is  necessary  to  accept  the  concept  of  the  clasd 
f  you  believe  that  between  the  workers  on  the  one  side  and  their 
n  the  other  there  is  peace,  there  is  harmony  such  as  exists  between 
d  that  consequently  whatever  strikes  and  lockouts  occur  are  simply 
bbles;  if  you  believe  that  a  point  can  be  reached  whereby  the  em- 
get  enough  and  the  worker  can  get  enough,  a  point  of  amicable 
of  industrial  warfare  and  economic  distribution,  then  there  is  no 
and  no  explanation  of  sabotage  intelligible  to  you.    •    •    * 
Is  to  this  class  struggle  what  the  guerrilla  warfare  is  to  the  battle. 

*  the  open  battle  of  the  class  struggle,  sabotage  is  the  guerrilla  war- 
y-by-day warfare  between  two  opposing  classes. 

GENERAL   FORMS   OF   SABOTAGE. 

was  adopted  by  the  General  Federation  of  Labor  of  France  In  1897 
zed  weapon  in  their  method  of  conducting  fights  on  their  employers, 
e  as  an  instinctive  defense  existed  long  before  it  was  ever  officially 
i>y  any  labor  organization.  Sabotage  means  primarily :  the  witlir 
fjlciency.  Sabotage  means  either  to  slacken  up  and  interfere  with 
,  or  to  botch  in  your  skill  and  interfere  with  the  quality,  of  capitalist 
>r  to  give  poor  service.  It  is  something  that  is  fought  out  within  the 
f  the  shop.  Sabotage  is  not  physical  violence,  sabotage  is  an  internal 
rocess.    And  these  three  forms  of  sabotage — to  affect  the  quality, 

*  and  the  service  are  aimed  at  affecting  the  profit  of  the  employer. 
a  means  of  striking  at  the  employer's  profit  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
anting  certain  conditions,  even  as  workingmen  strike  for  the  same 
oercing  him.    It  Is  simply  another  form  of  coercion. 

****** 

:lass  sabotage  Is  aimed  directly  at  "  the  boss  "  and  at  his  profits,  in 
lat  that  is  the  solar  plexus  of  the  employer,  that  is  his  heart,  his 
i  sentiment,  his  patriotism.  Everything  is  centered  in  his  pocket 
you  strike  that  you  are  striking  at  the  most  vulnerable  point  in  his 
i  and  economic  system. 
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BOYD'S  ADVICE  TO  SILK  MILL  SLAVES. 

So  It  is  with  the  quality.  Take  the  case  of  Frederic  Sumner  Boyd,  In  it 
we  should  all  be  deeply  interested  because  it  is  evident  Frederic  Boomer  Bt 
is  to  be  made  "  the  goat "  by  the  authorities  in  New  Jersey.  That  is  to  i 
they  want  blood,  they  want  one  victim.  If  they  can't  get  anybody  else,  tt 
are  determined  they  are  going  to  get  Boyd,  in  order  to  serve  a  two-fold  pup 
to  cow  the  workers  of  Paterson,  as  they  believe  they  can,  anil  to  put  thistU 
sabotage,,  into  the  statues,  to  make  it  an  illegal  thing  to  advocate  or  to  piwtt 
Boyd  said  this :  "  If  you  go  back  to  work  and  you  find  scabs  working  aksfri 
of  you,  you  should  put  a  little  bit  vinegar  on  the  reed  of  the  loom  in  onkr 
prevent  Its  operation."  They  have  arrested  him  under  the  statute  fortiM 
the  advocacy  of  the  destruction  of  property.  He  advised  the  dyers  to  fob 
the  dye  houses  and  to  use  certain  chemicals  in  the  dyeing  of  the  silk  tint  w*J 
tend  to  make  that  silk  unweavable. 


Sabotage  Is  for  the  workingman  an  absolute  necessity.    Therefor  It  is 
useless  to  argue  about  its  effectiveness. 

When  a  man  uses  sabotage  he  is  usually  intending  to  benefit  the 
doing  an  individual  thing  but  doing  it  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and 
together.  And  it  requires  courage.  It  requires  individuality.  It  emltfl 
that  working  man  some  self-respect  for  and  self-reliance  upon  himself  if  I 
producer.  I  contend  that  sabotage  instead  of  being  sneaking  and  cowtiflrf 
a  courageous  thing,  Is  an  open  thing.  The  boss  may  not  be  notified  iMf 
through  the  papers,  but  he  finds  out  about  it  very  quickly,  Just  the  ssbkl 
the  man  or  woman  who  employs  It  is  demonstrating  a  courage  that  jn 
measure  in  this  way :  How  many  of  the  critics  would  do  it?  How  maajafj 
if  you  were  dependent  on  a  job  in  a  silk  town  like  Paterson  would  tote; 
job  in  your  hands  and  employ  sabotage?  If  you  were  a  machinist  In  a 
tlve  shop  and  had  a  good  job,  how  many  of  you  would  risk  it  to 
sabotage?  Consider  that  and  then  you  have  the  right  to  call  the  man  itol 
it  a  coward — if  you  can. 

Extracts  From  Pamphlet  Entitled  "The  Onward  Sweep  of  the  Macs'] 

Process." 

While  the  craft  unions  (the  American  Federation  of  Labor)  says  flat* 
workers  must  organize  to  get  a  "  fair  share  "  of  what  they  produce,  tbeJss^ 
trial  organization  (the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World)  says  that  the irofte* 
must  organize  to  get  all  they  produce.  The  I.  W.  W.  also  says:  "Thewo** 
made  the  machines,  and  the  workers  run  the  machines;  therefore, by G«4 * 
machines  should  also  belong  to  the  workers." 


Extracts  from  Pamphlet  Entitled  "  The  Revolutionary  I.  W.  Wi"  * 

Grover  H.  Perry. 

ORGANIZING  A  NEW  SOCIAL  8 Y STEM. 

The  I.  W\  W.  is  fast  approaching  the  stage  where  it  can  accomplish  1°  ■ 
sion.    This  mission  is  revolutionary  in  character.  ^  _ 

The  Preamble  of  the  I.  W\  W.  Constitution  says  in  part:  "ByotgM«*|l 
industrially,  we  are  forming  the  structure  of  the  new  society  within  ti*jB  |' 
of  the  old."    That  is  the  crux  of  the  I.  W.  W.  position.    We  are  not«g 
with  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work.     Such  a  thing  is  ^P—J 
Labor  produces  all  wealth.    Labor  therefore  is  entitled  to  all  wealth.  *J* 
going  to  do  away  with  capitalism  by  taking  possession  of  the  tend**!* 
machinery  of  production.    We  don't  intend  to  buy  them,  either.   Tne<!Jj5Si 
class  took  them  because  it  had  the  power  to  control  the  muscle  and^B*"3 
the  working  class  in  industry.    Organized,  we,  the  working  class,  will  W 
power.    With  that  power  we  will  take  back  that  which  has  been  stoienflj" 
We  will  demand  more  and  more  wages  from  our  employers.    We  will* 
and  enforce  shorter  and  shorter  hours.     As  we  gain  these  denisB*,- 
diminishing  the  profits  of  the  boss.    We  are  taking  away  his  pofffe  ' 
gaining  that  power  for  ourselves.    All  the  time  we  become  own  4W> 
We  become  self  confident,    VJe  te&W?*  \to*x  ^Vtitarcft.  «nr  labor  w 
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We  fold  our  arms.    The  mills  close.    Industry  Is  at  a  standstill, 
our  proposition  to  our  former  masters.    It  Is  this :  We,  the  work- 
red  long  enough  to  support  idlers.    From  now  on,  he  who  does 
?r  shall  he  eat    We. tear  down  to  build  up. 


i  Booklet  "  The  I.  W.  W.,  Its  History,  Structure  and  Methods," 

by  Vincent  St.  John. 

the  l  w.  w. — a  brief  hi8tory. 

of  1904  six  active  workers  in  the  revolutionary  labor  movement 
nee.  After  exchanging  views  and  discussing  the  conditions  then 
e  workers  of  the  United  States,  they  decided  to  issue  a  call  for  a- 

Qg. 

orkers  were  Isaac  Cowen,  American  representative  of  the  Amal- 
ty  of  Engineers  of  Great  Britain ;  Clarence  Smith,  general  secre- 
of  the  American  Labor  Union;  Thomas  J.  Hagerty,  editor  of  the 
•or,"  official  organ  of  the  A.  L.  U. ;  George  Estes,  president  of  the- 
*rhood  of  Railway  Employees;  W.  L.  Hall,  general  seeretary- 
B.  R.  R.  E.,  and  Wm.  E.  Trautmann,  editor  of  the  "Brauer 
official  organ  of  the  United  Brewery  Workers  of  America, 
were  then  sent  out  to  thirty-six  additional  individuals  who  were 
cal  labor  organizations  and  the  socialist  political  movement  of 
tates,  inviting  them  to  meet  in  secret  conference  in  Chicago, 
ry  2,  1905. 

ty-six  who  received  invitations,  but  two  declined  to  attend  the 
erence-^-Max  S.  Hayes  and  Victor  Berger — both  of  whom  .were 
arge  of  socialist  political  party  and  trade  union  organs, 
nee  met  at  the  appointed  time  with  thirty  present  and  drew  up 
Union  Manifesto  calling  for  a  convention  to  be  held  in  Chicago,- 
for  the  purpose  of  launching  an  organization  in  accord  with  the 
forth  in  the  Manifesto. 

>f  circulating  the  Manifesto  was  handled  by  an  executive  corn- 
conference,  the  American  Labor  Union  and  the  Western  Federa- 

sto  was  widely  circulated  in  several  languages. 

?  set  the  convention  assembled  with  186  delegates  present  from 

rict,  national  and  local  organizations  representing  about  90,000 

re  present  as  delegates  were  not  there  in  good  faith.  Knowledge 
•aused  the  signers  of  the  Manifesto  to  constitute  themselves  a 
nmittee  on  credentials. 

ary  credentials  committee  ruled  that  representation  for  organlza- 
2  based  upon  the  number  of  members  in  their  respective  organlza- 
lere  such  delegates  were  empowered  by  their  organizations  to 
>rganizations  as  integral  parts  of  the  Industrial  Union  when 
re  not  so  empowered  delegates  would  only  be  allowed  one  vote, 
delegations  present  was  from  the  Illinois  State  District  of  the 
Workers  of  America.  The  membership  of  that  district  at  that 
he  neighborhood  of  50,000.  Under  the  above  rule  these  delegates 
vith  one  vote  each.  This  brings  the  number  of  members  repre* 
:o  40,000. 

er  organizations  that  had  delegates  present,  existed  mainly  on 
is  safe  to  say  that  40,000  is  a  good  estimate  of  the  number  of 
•sen ted  in  the  first  convention. 

ng  figures  will  show  that  the  precautions  adopted  by  the  signers 
sto  were  all  that  prevented  the  opponents  of  the  industrial  union 
>m  capturing  the  convention  and  blocking  any  efTort  to  start  the 
It  Is  a  fact  that  many  of  those  who  were  present  as  delegates 
f  the  first  convention  and  the  organizations  that  they  represented 
fought  the  I.  W.  W.  from  the  close  of  the  first  convention  up  to 

ay. 

zations  that  installed  as  a  part  of  the  new  organization  were: 

oration  of  Miners,  27,000  members;  Social  Trade  and  Labor  Al- 

members;  Punch  Press  Operators,  168  members;  United  Metal 

X)  members;  Longshoremen's  Union,  400  members;  the  American 


1  Existed  almost  wholly  on  paper. 


by  these  different  elements.  The  two  camps  of  socialist  politicians  loot 
the  I.  W.  \V.  only  as  n  battle  ground  upon  which  to  settle  their  re 
merits  and  demerits.  The  labor  fakirs  strove  to  fasten  themselves  i 
organization  that  they  might  continue  to  exist  If  the  new  union  was  a 
The  nnarehist  element  (lid  not  interfere  to  any  great  extent  In  the 
affairs.  Only  one  Instance  is  known  to  the  writer:  that  of  New  T< 
where  they  were  in  alliance  with  one  set  of  politicians,  for  the  purpose 
trolling  the  district  council. 

In  spite  of  these  and  other  obstacles  the  new  organization  mnde  son 
ress;  fought  a  few  successful  battles  with  the  employing  class,  and 
publishing  a  monthly  organ,  "The  Industrial  Worker."  The  I.  W.  * 
issued  the  first  call  for  the  defense  of  Moyer.  Haywood  and  Pettfbooi 
the  title,  "  Shall  our  Brothers  be  Murdered?  "  ;  formed  the  defense  leap 
it  is  due  to  the  Interest  awakened  by  the  I.  W.  W.  that  other- ontaol 
were  enlisted  In  the  nght  to  save  the  lives  of  the  officials  of  the  W.  F.  M 
finally  resulted  In  their  liberation.  Thus  the  efforts  of  the  W.  P.  It  It 
lug  the  I.  W.  W.  were  repaid.' 

SECOND    CONVENTION. 
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ggle  for  control  of  the  organization  formed  the  second  convention 
miis.  The  majority  vote  of  the  convention  was  in  the  revolutionary 
»  reactionary  camp  having  the  chairman  used  obstructive  tactics 
ort  to  gain  control  of  the  convention.  They  hoped  thereby  to  delay 
ion  until  enough  delegates  would  be  forced  to  return  home  and  thus 
control  of  the  convention.  The  revolutionists  cut  this  knot  by 
the  office  of  President  and  electing  a  chairman  from  among  the 
?ts. 

truggle  the  two  contending  sets  of  socialist  politicians  lined  up  in 
nips. 

id  convention  amended  the  Preamble  by  adding  the  following  clause : 
►re  without  endorsing  or  desiring  the  endorsement  of  any  political 

ceeutive  board  was  elected.  On  the  adjournment  of  the  convention 
Mais  seized  the  general  headquarters,  and  with  the  aid  of  detectives 
held  the  same,  compelling  the  revolutionists  to  open  up  new  offices. 
vere  enabled  to  do  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  without  access 
Is  of  the  organization,  and  had  to  depend  on  getting  finances  from 

F.  M.  officials  supported  the  old  officials  of  the  I.  W.  W.  for  a  time 

and  with  the  influence  of  their  official  organ.    The  same  is  true  of 

st   Party  press   and   administration.    The  radical   element   in   the 

ere  finally  able  to  force  the  officials  to  withdraw  that  support.    The 

of  the  I.  W.  W.  then  gave  up  all  pretense  of  having  an  organization. 

nization  entered  its  second  year  facing  a  more  severe  struggle  than 

year.    It  succeeded,  however,  in  establishing  the  general  rieadquar- 

and  in  issuing  a  weekly  publication  in  place  of  the  monthly,  seized 

officials. 

tie  second  year  some  hard  struggles  for  better  conditions  were  waged 

ibers. 

il  convention  of  the  I.  W.  \V.  was  uneventful.     But  it  was  at  this 

that  it  became  evident  that  the  socialist  politicians  who  had  remained 

•ganization  were  trying  to  bend  the  I.  W.  W.  to  their  purposes;  and 

>rt  was  made  to  relegate  the  politician  to  the  rear. 

•th  convention  resulted   in   a   rupture  between  the  politicians  and 

mionists  because  the  former  were  not  allowed  to  control  the  organi- 

mble  was  amended  as  follows : 

I.   W.   W.   PREAMBLE. 

ving  class  and  the  employing  class  have  nothing  in  common.  There 
>eace  so  long  as  hunger  and  want  are  found  among  millions  of  work- 
and  the  few,  who  make  up  the  employing  class,  have  all  the  good 
fe. 

these  two  classes  a  struggle  must  go  on  until  the  workers  of  the 
nize  as  a  class,  take  possession  of  the  earth  and  the  machinery  of 
and  abolish  the  wage  system. 

that  the  centering  of  the  management  of  Industries  Into  fewer  and 
s  makes  the  trade  unions  unable  to  cope  with  the  ever-growing  power 
toying  class.  The  trade  unions  foster  a  state  of  affairs  which  allows 
workers  to  be  pitted  against  another  set  of  workers,  in  the  same 
hereby  helping  to  defeat  one  another  In  wage  wars.  Moreover,  the 
is  aid  the  employing  class  to  mislead  the  workers  into  the  belief  that 
z  class  have  interests  in  common  with  their  employers, 
nditions  can  be  changed  and  the  interest  of  the  working  class  upheld 
organization  formed  in  such  a  way  that  all  its  members  in  any  one 
r  in  all  industries,  if  necessary,  cease  work  whenever  a  strike  or 
>n  In  any  department  thereof,  thus  making  an  injury  to  one  an  injury 

>f  the  conservative  motto,  "A  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work," 
scribe  on  our  banner  the  revolutionary  watchword,  "Abolition  of  the 
n." 

historic  mission  of  the  working  class  to  do  away  with  capitalism. 
yf  production  must  be  organized,  not  only  for  the  every -day  struggle 
Lpitalists,  but  also  to  carry  on  production  when  capitalism  shall  have 

£—19 66 
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been  overthrown.    By  organizing  industrially  we  are  forming  the  structure  tf 
the  new  society  within  the  shell  of  the  old. 

The  politicians  attempted  to  set  up  another  organization  claiming  to  be  the 
real  industrial  movement  It  is  nothing  but  a  duplicate  of  their  political  party 
and  never  functions  as  a  labor  organization.  It  is  committed  to  a  program  of  tte 
"  civilized  plane,"  i.  e.  parliamentarism.  Its  publications  are  the  official  orgui 
of  a  political  sect  that  never  misses  an  opportunity  to  assail  the  revolutionary 
workers  while  they  are  engaged  in  combat  with  some  division  of  the  roHnt 
class.  Their  favorite  method  is  to  charge  the  revolutionists  with  all  the 
that  a  cowardly  imagination  can  conjure  into  being.  "  Dynamiters, 
thugs,  murderers,  thieves,"  etc.,  are  stock  phrases. 

Following  the  victory  of  the  Lawrence  textile  workers  the  S.  L.  P.  politician 
renewed  their  efforts  to  pose  as  the  I.  W.  W. 

By  representing  that  they  were  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the  only  I.  W.  W.  they  wm 
enabled  to  deceive  several  thousand  textile  workers  In  Paterson,  Psaafc 
Hackensack,  Stirling,  Summit,  Hoboken,  Newark,  New  Jersey;  and  AAorta, 
Long  Island,  and  collect  from  them  initiation  fees  and  dues. 

In  every  instance  these  political  fakers  betrayed  the  workers  Into  the  hot 
of  the  mill  owners,  and  the  efforts  of  the  workers  to  better  their  condlUm 
resulted  in  defeat.  At  Paterson  and  Passaic  the  S.  L.  P.  entered  into  m 
alliance  with  the  police  to  prevent  the  organisers  of  the  I.  W.  W.  from  a- 
posing  them  to  the  workers. 

Their  own  actions,  however,  resulted  in  exposing  them  to  the  worker** 
their  true  colors  and  today  they  are  thoroughly  discredited  with  the  works* 
throughout  the  district. 

For  a  time  the  other  wing  of  the  political  movement  contented  itself  wttfc 
spreading  its  venom  in  secret.  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Larence  strike  tie 
publications  of  the  Socialist  Party  (with  a  very  few  exceptions)  have  wnr 
failed  to  use  their  columns  to  misrepresent  and  slander  the  organization  ui 
its  active  membership.  Their  attacks  have  extended  to  members  of  their  en 
party  who  happened  to  be  active  members  or  supporters  of  the  I.  W.  W. 


STRUCTURE  OF  THE  L  W.  W. 

In  its  bnsic  principle  the  I.  W.  W.  calls  forth  that  spirit  of  revolt  and  re- 
sistance that  is  so  necessary  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  any  organization  «f 
the  workers  in  their  struggle  for  economic  independence.  In  a  word,  its  ha* 
principle  makes  the  I.  W.  W.  a  fighting  organization.  It  commits  the  union  t» 
an  unceasing  struggle  against  the  private  ownership  and  control  of  industry. 

There  is  but  one  bargain  that  the  I.  W.  W.  will  make  with  the  enip'oytof 
class — complete  surrender  of  all  control  of  industry  to  the  organized  wortei 

The  experience  of  tUe  past  has  proven  the  mass  form  of  organization,  *•* 
as  that  of  the  Knighst  of  Labor,  to  be  as  powerless  and  unwield'y  as  a  rook 


I.   W.    W.   TACTICS   OR   METHODS. 

As  a  revolutionary  organization  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  li* 
to  use  any  and  all  tactics  that  will  get  the  results  sought  with  the  leart* 
peiuliture  of  time  and  energy.    The  tactics  used  are  determined  solely  by* 
power  of  the  organization  to  make  good  in  their  use.    The  question  of  **ri^ 
and  "  wrong  "  does  not  concern  us. 

No  terms  made  with  an  employer  are  final.  All  peace  so  long  as  tltfJJJ 
system  lasts,  is  but  an  armed  truce.  At  any  favorable  opportunity  thestrw 
for  more  control  of  industry  is  renewed. 

As  the  organization  gains  control  in  the  industries,  and  the  knowledge um 
the  workers  of  their  power,  when  properly  applied  within  the  Indurtrfca* 
comes  more  general,  the  long  drawn  out  strike  will  become  a  relic  of  ^jC 
A  long  drawn  out  strike  implies  insufficient  organization  or  that, the  <J 
lias  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  employer  can  afford  to  shut  down—0*  ** gi-  lm 
Under  all  ordinary  circumstances  a  strike  that  is  not  won  in  four  tosfrJJ* 
cannot  be  won  by  remaining  out  longer.     In  trustified  industry  the  W1 
can  better  afford  to  fight  one  strike  that  lasts  six  months  than  he  «* 
strikes  that  take  place  in  that  period.  ^ 

No  par  of  the  organization  is  allowed  to  enter  into  time  contract!** 
employers.    Where  strikes  are  used,  its  aim  to  paralyse  all  brand*1 
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involved,  when  the  employers  can  least  afford  a  cessation  of  work — 
e  busy  and  when  there  are  rush  orders  to  be  fllledv 
dustrial  Workers  of  the  World  maintains  that  nothing  will  be  con- 
the  employers  except  that  which  we  have  the  power  to  take  and  hold 
rength  of  our  organization.  Therefore  we  seek  no  agreements  with, 
>yers. 

to  force  concession  from  the  employers  by  the  strike,  work  is  resumed 
otage  "  is  used  to  force  the  employers  to  concede  the  demands  of  the 

?at  progress  made  in  machine  production  results  In  an  ever  increasing 
unemployed.  To  counteract  this  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
stablish  the  shorter  work  day,  and  to  slow  up  the  working  pace,  thus 
g  the  employment  of  more  and  more  workers. 

litate  the  work  of  organization,  large  initiation  fees  and  dues  are  pro- 
y  the  I.  W.  W. 

strikes  the  works  are  closely  picketed  and  every  effort  made  to  keep4 
i>yers  from  getting  workers  into  the  shops.  All  supplies  are  cut  off 
ke  bound  shops.  All  shipments  are  refused  or  missent,  delayed  and 
3ssible.  Strike  breakers  are  also  isolated  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
?  the  organization.  Interference  by  the  government  is  resented  by 
ation  of  the  government's  orders,  going  to  jail  en  masse,  causing  ex- 
the  taxpayers — which  is  but  another  name  for  the  employing  class, 
rt,  the  I.  W.  W.  advocates  the  use  of  militant  "  direct-action  "  tactics 
II  extent  of  our  power  to  make  good. 

****** 

ture  belongs  to  the  I.  W.  W.    The  day  of  the  skilled  worker  is  passed. 


>  From  Pamphlet  Entitled  "The  Red  Dawn,"  by  Harrison  George, 
The  Bolsheviki  and  the  I.  W.  W. 


the   writer  challenges  all   philosophers,   both   bourgeois   and   psuedo- 
by  claiming  that — now  and  hereafter — Wherever  it  is  possible  for  the 
ie  to  rule  the  proletariat,  it  is  possible  for  that  proletariat  to  accom- 
industrial  freedom  by  revolution. 

****** 

ie  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World — the  I.  W.  W. — as  having 
1  American  wage  workers  in  its  folds,  and  these  workers  controlling  as 
jperating  all  industries,  and  you  have  the  same  thing,  the  Bolsheviki 
ictically  accomplished  in  Russia!  Horrible!  What?  That  depends. 
Ie?  If  so,  read  what  the  learned  professors  of  Economic  Science  said 
Association  Convention  of  Minneapolis  in  December  1913.  There,  the 
1  ready  given  capitalists  by  a  famous  economist  to  prepare  themselves 
very  thing,  i.  e. ;  the  rule  of  the  I.  W.  W. ;  in  the  near  future,  over  the 
American  production ;  the  advice  given  the  rich  to  put  their  pampered 
daughters  to  the  acquiring  of  useful  habits  in  factories,  was  read  and 
iously  discussed  ! — Overalls !? 

****** 

INTERNATIONALISM  ? 

lought  of  the  world  is  fluid  and  streams  across  national  boundary  lines, 
e  or  bourgeois  ideology  that  poured  into  Russia  now  is  overturned  and, 
rifle  force,  its  proletarian  crest  sweeps  outward  over  Europe.  The  war 
national  groups  of  the  bourgeoisie  is  changing,  under  pressure  of  Rus- 
•kers,  into  a  war  between  classes. 

:here  will  emerge  an  International  Capitalist  State  of  League  of  Na- 
ilh  an  international  military  power  to  crush  such  sectional  revolts  as 
1  in  Russia.  The  bourgeoisie,  excepting  the  extreme  reactionists,  ai- 
re endorsing  "  Internationalism "  again,  as  in  "  Government  Owner- 
eeding  on  the  sentiment  engendered  by  parliamentary  socialists.  The 
sie  always  are  forced  to  mask  their  robbery  of  the  workers  behind  the 
lage"   screen   of  popular    (?)    and   representative    (?)    governments. 
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The  "  inter  national  ism  "  of  the  parliamentary  socialists  will  remain  only  i 
word,  because  with  office-seeking  eyes,  they  strive  primarily  to  control  national 
parliaments  and  remain  nationalists. 

COSMO-INDUSTRIALISM. 

( 

The  world  proletariat  is  forced  into  economic  organizations  by  the  prema 
of  world  capitalism.  In  various  nations,  Industrial  Unionism,  in  itself  a  n*> 
lutionary  labor  structure,  is  in  a  state  of  forced  formation.  It  is  InevitaNi 
that  industrial  unty — solidarity — between  the  Industrial  Unions  of  all  countriai 
shall  be  established  and  girdle  the  globe. 

World  Labor  shall  establish  a  world  industrial  administration  with  a  dint 
tive  body  of  workers  for  efficient  service  to  all  mankind.  The  world  proktarii 
shall  crush  its  enemy,  without  and  within :  break  its  rusty  chains  and  estaatti 
real  freedom — Industrial  Freedom.  • 

The  lesslon  of  the  Bolshevik!  and  the  road  to  power  of  the  I.  W.  W.  m 
before  you.  The  former,  an  example  of  the  possibility  of  the  "  impossihUiaL* 
Under  different  conditions  than  the  I.  W.  W.,  the  Bolshevik!  took  oo  t» 
mendous  odds  by  attempting  to  establish  an  industrial  administration  pracfr 
cally  born  out  of  military  mutiny. 

But  America's  strongest  element  is  the  wage-working  class.  Scientific^ 
organized  labor  is  the  efficient  and  bloodless  weapon  of  the  proletariat  la  il 
accomplishment  of  industrial  revolution :  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  "it 
structure  of  the  new  society  within  the  shell  of  the  old." 

No  lives  need  be  lost,  not  one  drop  of  blood  need  be  shed,  if  the  working  da* 
will  rally  to  the  I.  W.  W.  with  its  program  of  peaceful  evolvement  from  m* 
slavery  to  industrial  Freedom.  Will  you  respond  and  do  your  share  for  j«ar 
own  freedom? 


Full  Page  Advertisement  from  Newspaper  "The  Butte  Daily  Brums  "j 

"  you,  too  !" 

Down  with  capitalism !  Down  with  the  system  which  is  founded  on  roWwyt! 
Down  with  the  system  that  robs  us  in  the  factories,  mills  and  mines,  and  Meea>| 
us  to  death  on  its  bloody  battlefields!  Down  with  an  order  that  has  theethto 
■of  capital — the  morals  of  profit  ideals;  of  legal  plunder!  Down  with  it!  1 
•came  covered  with  blood  and  dirt;  it  will  go  out  covered  with  dirt  nndM*if 
Down  it !    Down  it  forever ! 

Captalism  means  the  land  and  natural  resources  are  owned  by  the  landtoifcl 
and  capitalist  rulers  who  work  not,  but  live  by  robbery  which  they  call  ra€| 
*tnd  interest. 

Capitalism  means  that  the  mills,  factories,  and  railroads,  are  owned  and  €•*] 
trolled  by  the  capitalists  and  used  for  the  further  robbery  of  the  working  d 

Capitalism  means  that  all  the  machines  of  production  and  distribution 
capital-owned  by  the  capitalist,  because  they  are  not  used  for  the  productioai 
useful  things  for  all  humanity,  but  are  only  used  for  production  for  exc" 
for  profit. 

Capitalism  means  that  you,  the  working  class,  have  to  ask  the  capitalist  da«| 
for  a  job,  and  when  they  give  you  one,  you  produce  surplus  value  for  tl«M 
which  in  turn  means  that  you  are  robbed  every  day  you  work  of  about  fa*\ 
fifths  of  what  you  produce,  or  even  more. 

Capitalism  means  riches  for  the  few;  luxury  for  the  idle;  monkey 
for  the  indolent  and  debauched,  whilst  poverty,  cruel-biting  poverty,  for 
many. 

Capitalism  means  classes — the  capitalist  class  and  the  working  class, 
classes  can  not  be  abolished  as  long  as  the  capitalism  exists,  for  they 
brought  in  and  will  remain  in  existence  through  the  very  nature  of  capil 

The  capitalist  class  are  very  few,  but  they  rob  the  many  of  hundred* 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  wealth  each  year. 

The  working  class  are  many,  and  they,  through  the  medium  of  machine  i 
duction,  produce  abundance,  but  they  hunger  and  want  because  the 
class  rob  them  of  the  fruits  of  their  toil. 

The  capitalist  class  can  not  consume  all  of  the  values  that  the  working; 
produce,  even  though  they  dress  poodle  dogs  in  silken  shirts,  and  eat ' 
selves  to  bursting. 
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wonting  class  only  consume  that  which  their  wages  will  buy  back,  which 

about  one-fifth ;  therefore,  the  markets  become  glutted. 

capitalist  class  will  only  run  their  factories,  mills,  and  mines  when  they 
t  the  desired  amount  of  profit ;  therefore,  the  working  class  are  thrown 

employment  when  they  have  stocked  the  warehouses  of  the  master  class 
d  flooded  the  market  with  the  products  of  their  toil. 

capitalist  compete  with  one  another  in  the  sale  of  the  commodities  that 
various  wage-slaves  have  produced,  and  they  have  wars  with  one 
r. 

working  class  fight  these  wars,  although  they  have  nothing  to  sell  but 
abor  power. 

capitalists  also  compete  with  one  another  for  world  financial  domina- 

n  other  words,  for  who  shall  do  the  most  robbing  of  the  wage  slaves.    But 

:>italists  throughout  the  world  unite  to  crush  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 

rkers  to  put  a  stop  to  the  robbery. 

working  class  children  are  robbed  in  the  mills ;  their  sisters  beaten  into 

ution ;  their  brothers  slaughtered  in  capitalist  bloodfests,  their  fathers 

hite  that  userers  may  grow  round  and  fat. 

capitalist  class  and  the  working  class  have  nothing  in  common. 

capitalist  class  and  the  working  class  are  in  a  fight  to  death. 

capitalist  class  and  the  working  class  are  divided  as  masters  and  slaves. 

class  struggle — the  war  between  the  capitalist  class  and  the  working 
s  now  reaching  the  final  battle.  The  working  class  is  lining  up  in  Europe 
the  banner  of  the  international  proletariat.  The  Imperialists  are  now  in 
pth  of  their  cunning  schemes  to  rip  the  life  out  of  the  glorious  Socialist 
lie  of  Russia — to  drown  in  blood  the  revolution  of  Central  Europe, 
working  class  of  all  countries  must  unite  and  down  this  brutal  cunning, 
X  capitalist  class. 

working  class  must  act  as  a  class.  Fight  en  masse.  Class-action  and 
:*tion  are  the  same. 

you  with  us,  fellow- workers?  This  is  a  call  from  your  mates  in  the 
— your  comrades  in  oppression. 

>*ou  a  coward  or  a  red-blooded  rebel?  If  you  are  a  cowardly  cur:  then  do 
laster's  bidding,  help  him  to  crush  your  class;  stab  the  whitened  bosom 
r  sisters  and  wives  and   hold  your  children   in   the  hell  of  capitalist 

>u  are  a  rebel  and  hate  your  master's  bloody,  greedy  rule,  then  arouse 
How-workers  to  action.  Raise  your  banner  high.  The  day  is  here.  Push 
le  tyrants.  Rip  their  hypocritical  masks  from  the  faces  made  horrible 
r  greed.    Down  with  them,  you  sons  of  freedom ! 

omproruise !  No  reforming  slavery  !  No  more  red  herrings  and  sops  to 
ur  voices ! 

:i  with  capitalism  !  All  power  to  the  working  class !  We  have  nothing  to 
t  oiir  chains;  we  have  a  world  to  gain! 

*  on  you  sons  of  toil — be  you  an  artisan  in  the  factory  or  a  worker  at  the 
!  Come  on !  Down  with  capitalism !  Up  with  the  glorious  common- 
of  the  workers  !    Come  on  ! 

>ry  to  the  working  class;  down  with  capitalism.     Workers'  Council  of 
(Paid  advertisement.) 


Extracts  From  Newspaper  "  Defense  News  Bulletin  "  Chicago. 


t  not  to  be  backed  by  numbers.  Wait  not  until  you  are  sure  of  an  echo 
he  crowd.  The  fewer  the  voices  on  the  side  of  truth  the  more  dis- 
ced strong  and  distinct  must  be  your  own. 

WOKKKRS   OF  AMERICA,   AWAKEN. 

ice  should  be  the  surest  the  most  available  and  impartial  thing  obtain- 
om  the  courts  for  man.  But  alas  in  America  at  least.  It  has  become  an 
«ive  luxury.  It  does  not  take  a  scholar  or  a  student  of  any  sort  to  realize 
le  common,  average*  man  of  the  street  has  very  little  respect  for  the  law  as 
lministered  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  of  America  today. 

****** 
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We  awakened  self-confidence  and  lit  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  in  the  \mi 
millions  upon  millions  of  workers  of  all  countries.  We  sent  broadcast 
clarion  call  of  the  international  working  class  revolution.  We  challenge* 
imperialism  plunderer's  of  all  countries.     *     *     * 


Extracts  fbom  Pamphlet  Entitled  "  The  Labor  Defender,"  Decembeb  1. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  i 

A  mass-meeting  of  ten  thousand  people  in  Chicago,  November  17th,  chi 
for  the  red  flag  and  the  Bolsheviki,  denounced  foreign  intervention  in  Ru 
affairs  and  demanded  the  "  immediate  annulment  of  all  sentences  a; 
champions  of  the  working  class  who  have  been  subjected  to  trial  and 
prisonment  under  the  pretense  of  war  necessity. 


SUCCESSFUL  REVOLUTIONS. 

A  successful  revolutionary  uprising  cannot  come  as  a  bolt  from  l\w 
blue  sky.  Mere  dissatisfaction  with  existing  conditions,  no  matter  huw 
lently  it  may  be  expressed,  cannot  be  successful  in  its  initial  onslaught 
can  it  remedy  the  conditions  that  were  the  cause  of  its  outbreak.  Such  a  r 
may  have  the  effect  of  merely  overthrowing  one  class  of  oppressors  in  fav 
another.  It  cannot  do  away  with  economic  oppression,  because  the  oppn 
and  rebellious  class  is  not  prepared  to  assume  control  over  its  own  destinl 

Only  when  the  masses  have  become  inculcated  with  an  intense  spirit  of 
solidarity,  only  when  there  has  been  created  within  them  an  indomitable  < 
dence  in  their  own  powers,  can  they  hope  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  great  re 
tionary  struggle. — Ludwig  Lore. 


STINGERETTES. 

They  thought  they'd  get  the  Stars  and  Strips  into  Berlin  first,  but  thi 
flag  beat  them  to  it ! 


Extracts    From    Newspaper    "The    Industrial   Unionist"    Seattle.  W 

January  25,  1919. 

notice  to  bulgarian  fellow  workers. 

Other  I.  W.  W.  Papers  Please  Copy. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  a  new  Bulgarian  imper  has 
placed  in  the  field.  The  name  of  this  new  propaganda  medium  is  "Proti 
and  the  first  issue  will  be  off  the  press  on  Jan.  20th.  All  Bulgarian  F 
Workers  should  immediately  decide  how  many  copies  of  this  paper  the; 
handle  and  write  in  for  subscription  books  and  bundle  orders.  If  every  < 
us  does  his  share  it  will  only  be  a  short  time  until  this  paper  is  on  a  solid  fo 
tion.  Every  new  language  paper  that  is  put  in  the  field  is  one  more  blow* 
at  the  citadel  of  capitalism.  We,  the  Bulgarian  fellow  workers  of  Seatt 
that  everybody  interested  will  get  in  and  boost  for  the  new  paper.  The 
war  is  spreading  from  Europe  all  over  the  world  and  to  prepare  for  ourp 
the  coming  crisis  we  must  have  a  strong  working  class  press.  The  addr 
the  new  paper  is  Probuda,  1001  Medison  St.,  Chicago. 


From    the  Laiior   Defender, 
change  of  name. 


With  the  next  issue  of  this  paper,  we  shall  change  the  name  to  Tbf 
Worker. 

The  time  has  come  to  drop  the  defensive  and  go  back  to  the  good  oldL 
doctrine  of  offensive  tactics — offensive  to  the  masters  and  to  all  thdf 
including  the  lickspittle  editors,  smug-voiced  preachers  and  vote-hunting 
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.  There  is  a  new  spirit  throughout  the  organization.  We  have  learned 
the  best  defense  is  aggressive  organization  and  education.  Come  out  of 
holes,  fellow  workers,  and  get  on  the  firing  line. 


CHINESE   J.    W.    W.    ORGANIZE   IN    NEW    YORK. 

<t  before  Christmas,  a  Chinese  branch  of  the  I.  W.  W.  was  started  in 
York  City  among  restaurant  and  laundry  workers,  with  an  initial  mem- 
ip  of  seventy-five.  They  have  applied  to  Chicago  headquarters  for  a 
er  and  intend  to  start  a  Chinese  paper.  Their  headquarters  are  at  33 
Street,  apartment  19.  The  bosses'  secret  association  have  offered  their 
ssional  gunmen  $500  reward  if  they  will  "  get "  the  Chinese  worker  who 
•ut  this  across. 

******* 

ong  the  organzations  actively  affiliated  in  the  new  Workers  Defense  Union 
w  York  is  the  Syndicate  of  Chinese  Workers. 


TWO   NEW   I.    W.    W.   PAPERS. 

»  Finnish  I.  W.  W.  members  in  New  York  have  just  started  a  Finnish 
entitled  Loukkataistelu  ("The  Class  Struggle").  The  price  is  25c.  per 
The  publication  office  is  at  58  E.  123rd  Street,  New  York.    We  urge  all 

sh  Fellow  workers  to  jump  in  vigorously  and  help  establish  this  newest 

ion  to  the  list  of  I.  W.  W.  foreign  language  papers, 
have  received  the  following  letter  regarding  the  publication  of  a  new 

h  revolutionary  papers  and  ask  that  all  Jewish  speaking  rebels  in  the 

west  comply  with  the  request  contained  In  it. 

******* 

.low  Worker:  The  Jewish  speaking  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  in  New 
organized  into  a  Jewish  Speaking  Publishing  Association  have  decided 
)Hsh  a  Jewish  papers  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  Revolu- 
•y  Industrial  Unionism.  We  will  soon  announce  the  name  of  the  paper 
equest  all  Fellow  Workers  Interested  to  send  us  articles,  correspondence 
ws,  etc.  All  mail  should  be  addressed  to  the  following  temporary  address. 
.'A  BENDER,  27  E.  4th  St.,  N.  Y. 
ten  these  columns  for  further  announcements. 


i(TH  From  Newspaper  "The  Industrial  Unionist"  of  January  1,  1919, 

Seattle,  Washington. 

we  do  not  defend;  we  accuse. 

r  since  the  time  the  United  States  entered  the  world  war  the  servants 
»  capitalist  class  have  used  the  pretext  of  patriotism  to  wage1  a  bitter 
var  against  all  the  liberal  forces  in  this  country,  with  particular  attention 

*  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  As  a  consequence,  the  sections  of 
orking  class  on  whom  the  brunt  of  these  capitalist  attacks  have  fallen 
>een  obliged  to  spend  considerable  time  In  answering  false  accusations  and 
ing  to  keep  the  record  clear  in  the  public  eye.  These  conditions  made  it 
»ary  for  the  I.  W.  W.  to  Issue  various  Defense  Bulletins  and  to  fight  on 
-fenslve  most  of  the  time. 

ht  from  the  start  It  should  be  understood  that  this  paper  is  not  n. 
xh  Bulletin.  It  is  an  Offense  Bulletin.  We  propose  to  carry  the  fight 
iie  camp  of  the  enemy  and  to  wage  a  war  against  the  intrenched  lnstitu- 
r>f  as  worthless  a  class  as  has  ever  been  recorded  in  history. 
t  be  a  crime  to  contrive  to  be  dangerous  to  a  class  which  has  made  a 
*\v  of  the  lives  of  the  useful  producers,  a  class  whose  position  is  based 
be  slavery  and  degradation  of  the  vast  majority  of  mankind,  a  class  which 

*  foundations  in  an  enforced  prostitution  of  the  minds  and  bodies  of  men 
^nien  and  which  has  even  sunk  so  low  as  to  flaunt  a  tinseled  pomp  and 

created  from  the  labor  of  babies  In  industries  and  sanctioned  by  the 
^e  Court,  then  we  must  plead  guilty  from  the  outset  and  confess  that  we 
in  our  actions. 
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Even  were  we  to  admit  the  obviously  false  and  accept   the  idem  that  (ft* 
I.  W.  W.  has  been  guilty  of  all  the  things  charged  against  It  in  the  kept 
of  the  employers,  still  would  the  record  of  the  capitalist  class  of  Ameria 
of  the  world  be  so  black  by  comparison  as  to  give  the  I.  W.  W.  Just 
for  pride. 

The  sordid  history  of  the  ruling  class  does  not  make  nice  reading.  It 
contains  a  record  of  adulterated  food,  shoddy  materials  furnished  to  tftt 
government  and  to  the  private  purchasers,  of  faultily  constructed  bridges,  tf 
sawdust  life  preservers,  of  inflammable  fire  curtains,  or  purposely  defoctht 
arms,  ammunition,  aeroplanes  and  army  equipment,  of  unsafe  mines,  d 
coffin  ships,  and  child  labor,  of  robbery,  murder,  and  rapine,  and  of  Intent* 
tional  gambling  with  the  lives  of  helpless  humans  as  stakes  In  the  game  AM 
the  fact  that  the  peoples  of  other  countries  have  already  risen  or  are  riskf 
and  the  gathering  of  the  storm  clouds  in  this  country  are  proof  that  this  watt- 
less class  has  grossly  mismanaged  society. 

So  we  do  not  defend ;  we  accuse.    Tho  we  know  that  the  answer  may  fc» 
the  torch  or  the  rope  or  the  jail  from  those  whose  reign  Is  based  on  brs* 
force  instead  of  logic,  still  we  do  accuse.     With  full  knowledge  of  all  t 
entails,  we,  the  indicted,  herewith  launch  the  Industrial  Unionist  as  a  weety 
Indictment  of  the  capitalist  class.  • 


Extracts  from  Newspaper  "The  New   Solidarity"  or  January  18,  lift 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

american  unit  of  international. 

Superior,  Wise. — The  Workers  Council  idea  is  sweeping  Duluth  and  Snperi* 
like  wild-fire.  All  the  Socialists,  with  the  exception  of  the  Finnish  Local  ■ 
Superior  which  out-yellows  the  yellows,  have  Joined  forces  with  the  WobSs 
to  create  what  we  hope  will  become  the  American  unit  of  the  Red  International 
Soon  the  Council  will  make  a  drive  to  line  up  the  Bed  minorities  In  the  enft 
unions. 

The  constitution  of  the  Council  states :  "  Its  object  shall  he  to  prepare  tit 
working  class  of  this  territory  for  the  social  revolution,  that  is,  to  demand 
that  the  capitalist  class  surrender  unconditionally  the  ownership  of  the  m«M 
of  production  and  distribution  to  the  industrially  organized  workers,  ami  the 
reconstruction  of  society  on  the  basis  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

"  This  Council  is  prepared  to  use  whatever  methods  and  tactics  may  sewn 
from  time  to  time  most  effective  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  Its  conception  rf 
the  new  society  and  the  way  to  attain  it  is  identical  with  that  of  our  com- 
rades, the  Bolsheviki  of  Russia,  the  Spartacus  Group  of  Germany,  and  groups 
with  similar  purposes  in  every  country.'* 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

CROCODILE    TEARS. 

Great  sobs  well  up  from  the  heart  of  the  American  press  about  the  MRd 
Terror  "  in  Russia.  Sorrow  has  been  shed  because  of  the  killing  of  a  frf 
business  men  and  army  tyrants,  but  nothing  said  about  the  "  white  terror" 
of  those  same  business  men  and  army  tyrants. 

But  sometimes  a  stray  note  slips  thru  that  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  facts. 
Such  a  glimpse  is  afforded  by  three  photos  that  are  reproduced  in  the  "Star" 
of  Uockford,  111.    The  statement  that  goes  with  the  photos  is  as  follows: 

These  photographs  by  Dr.  Harold  Nat  twig,  chief  of  the  Norwegian  Re«l  CTo* 
brigade  accompanying  White  Guard  troops  in  Finland,  were  taken  one  iinnw^- 
ately  after  the  other. 

No.  1  shows  a  firing  squad  immediately  after  a  salvo.  The  troopers  tf* 
straining  forward  to  see  the  results  of  their  marksmanship  on  16  Red  Guink 

No.  2  shows  those  reached  by  bullets  in  various  stages  of  collapse. 

In  No.  3  an  officer  is  using  his  revolver  to  finish  those  not  thoroughly  d*» 
for  by  the  firing  squad. 

Note  the  vitality  of  one  whose  remaining  life  breath  makes  a  white  sut»* 
from  the  mouth. 

The  White  Guard  executed  after  the  method  shown  in  these  photos,  opwB 
of  10,000. 

Such  information  as  has  been  possible  to  get  from  Russia  points  to  tier 
that  no  one  was  executed bv  \\*fe  "  W^TIwot  "  except  they  had  first  beta* 
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proven  guilty.  The  facts  as  proven  with  regard  to  the  "  White  Terror  "  is 
t  thousands  were  executed  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  were  workers 
>  were  supposed  to  be  in  favor  of  equality  and  freedom  for  all.  Where  the 
sheviki  slew  their  thousands,  the  imperialists  have  slain  their  tens  of 
1  sands. 


RACT8  FROM   "  STRIKE  BULI-ETIN  " — SHIPBUILDERS   INDUSTRIAL  UNION  No.   325 

of  the  I.  W.  W. — Seattle,  Washington,  Jan.  25,  1919. 

*  *  Any  labor  strike  that  ever  occurred  or  ever  will  occur  regardless 
ts  proportions  was  and  is  direct  action.  Therefore  direct  action  is  not  sonie- 
g  new.  We  may  say,  however,  with  more  or  less  truth,  that  its  great  value 
in  abstract  force — a  modern  force — has  dawned  upon  the  working  class  in 
nt  years.  Its  great  possibilities  are  as  yet  not  fully  conceived  by  the 
kers  in  general.  Its  final  expression  is  the  General  Strike.  The  general 
ce  if  well  organized  and  universal  will  bring  the  situation  to  such  a  point 

a  new  system  may  be  placed  in  operation  without  bloodshed. 
******* 

THE  PROLETARIAT. 
[By  Laura  Payne  Kmorson.] 

Crushed  by  the  weight  of  Church  and  state 

And  driven  by  hunger's  pain. 
Lean  and  gaunt  from  toil  and  want 

They  are  rising  their  rights  to  gain. 
And  the  church  says :  "  Here  our  brothers  dear 

Of  you  we  are  very  fond, 
Through  preacher  and  pope  realize  your  hope 

In  the  land  of  the  great  beyond. 

The  vultures  of  state  both  small  and  great 

Good  shepherds  of  the  herd  would  be 
Come  rally  around  our  platform  profound, 

Support  us  and  you  shall  be  free. 
In  the  halls  of  fame  give  us  a  name 

And  your  cause  we'll  ably  plead ; 
We'll  pass  just  law  for  your  noble  cause 

And  to  all  your  wants  take  heed. 

So  the  siren's  song  through  centuries  long 

Has  silenced  the  crowd,  alas ! 
While  in  serpent  fold  slimy  and  cold 

Has  struggled  the  working  class. 
And  for  reverence  for  law  and  the  Gods  that  be 

They  are  given  the  club  and  gun ; 
Their  bldod  soaks  down  through  the  groaning  ground, 

And  their  cause  seems  far  from  won. 

Arise!  ye  slaves,  in  tumultuous  waves; 

Break  barrier,  bond  and  creed ; 
The  power  you  can  wield  on  industrial  field 

Is  the  only  savior  you  need. 
You  feed  the  world,  you  clothe  the  world, 

You  fashion,  and  form,  and  make; 
Reach  forth  your  hand  o'er  the  pulsing  land, 

It  is  yours,  reach  forth  and  take. 

• 

Let  those  play  the  game  of  political  shame 

Who  have  nothing  in  common  with  you. 
t>n  your  own  strength  recline  and  in  mill,  shop  and  mine, 

Build  a  structure  substantial  and  true — 
The  social  regime  of  the  idealist's  dream 

You'll  shape  from  the  forces  that  be; 
And  from  church  and  state,  murder  and  hate, 

The  earth  shall  at  last  be  free. 
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Extract  from  "  The  Industrial  Union  Bulletin  "  Nov.  15,  1918,  Seattu 

District. 
• 

What  we,  as  revolutionary  industrial  unionists,  ardently  desire  is  that  t 
workers  of  Germany  continue  their  rebellion  until  every  autocrat  in  thatcoout 
is  either  wiped  out  or  set  to  do  some  useful  work,  and  that  the  Tictorto 
German  workers  then  throw  their  energies  into  the  fight  against  the  eoenl 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia,  Finland,  and  other  countries,  to  t 
end  that  the  working  class  of  the  world  be  unified  and  be  given  new  hope  11 
redoubled  determination  to  abolish  once  for  all  this  damnable  curse  of  wi, 
slavery  and  to  bring  about  a  real  and  lasting  world  peace  by  the  introduction 
Industrial  Democracy. 

Extract  from  "  Cal.  Defense  Bulletin  "  of  Jan.  13,  1919,  San  Francisco,  Ca 

RUSSIA. 
[By  Robert  M.  La  Follette.] 

The  Money  Power  of  this  country  has  been  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  ill 
of  the  American  people  and  control  our  Government  for  many  years. 

It  was  Wood  row  Wilson  who  said  in  his  New  Freedom: 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States  at  present  is  the  foster  child  of  special 
interests.    It  is  not  allowed  to  have  its  own  will." 

The  Special  Interests  that  have  defeated  democracy  in  America  are  aplvt 
democracy  everywhere. 

The  most  soul-sickening  hypocrisy  in  all  this  harrowing  time  is  the  pretense 
of  the  interests  and  the  Interest  Press  that  their  support  of  this  wit  i 
prompted  by  the  unselfish  desire  to  •*  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 

Are  they  at  last  to  be  unmasked?  Are  they  finally  to  unmask  themseto* 
through  their  unrelenting  hostility  to  the  industrial  democracy,  which  the  Be- 

elan  people  amidst  the  havoc  of  revolution  are  slowly  building  up? 


The  following  is  a  list  of  Industrial  Unions  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  as  veil 
as  recruiting  unions: 

Bakery  Workers  Industrial   Union - * 

Marine  Transport  Workers  of  Atlantic 1" 

Marine  Transport    Workers  of  Great  Lakes 2W 

Metal   and   Machinery   Workers $ 

Shipbuilders  Industrial   Union $ 

Agricultural    Workers * 

Oil  Workers  Industrial   Union * 

Iron   Miners * 

Lumber  Workers  Industrial  Union J 

Construction  Workers  Industrial   Union ' 

Railroad  Workers  Industrial   Union J 

Marine  Transport  Workers — Pacific r    J 

Metal    Mine   Workers j 

Coal  Miners  Industrial   Union — Kastern ] 

Coal  Miners  Industrial  Union — Western 

Textile  Workers  Industrial   Union *■' 


8,: 


General  Recruiting  Union ■ 

Detroit    Recruiting   Union 

Minneapolis  Recruiting  Union__. 

Fresno  Recruiting  Union 

Salt  Lake  City  Recruiting  Union 
Sacramento   Recruiting   Union. _. 

Stockton   Recruiting  Union 

St.  Louis  Recruiting  Union 

Toledo  Recruiting  Union 
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Ling  Recruiting  Union 88 

and  Recruiting  Union 174 

Jose  Recruiting  Union 499 

tui   Recruiting  Union 599 

Angeles  Recruiting  Union •    603 

rer  Recruiting  Union 614 

:ane  Recruiting  Union 222 

Francisco  Recruiting  Union,  Latin  Branch 173 

York  Recruiting  Union,  Finnish  Branch 599 

land  Recruiting  Union 92 

lusky  Recruiting  Union 

itello  Recruiting  Union 

sas  City  Recruiting  Union 61 

►ee  Recruiting  Union 65 

ttle  Recruiting  Union: 178 


4,567 


• 


TRACT  FROM   "  INTERNATIONAL  WEEKLY  "    SEATTLE,   WASHINGTON,    FRIDAY,    JAN- 
UARY 24,  1919. 

?he  rosy  promise  of  "  Freedom,  for  All,  Forever,"  is  dispelled  before  the 

lity  of  the  bankruptcy  of  capitalism.     The  world  may  now  be  safe  for 

aocracy,  of  the  soup-house  variety,  but  that  is  small  consolation  to  the  people 

)  have  slaved  and  sacrificed  for  some  vague  thing  they  believed  would  guar- 

ee  happiness  and  prosperity  to  them. 

Then  again  the  flabby-brained  and  loosellpped  orators  of  the  capitalistic  class 

e  before  the  workers  with  their  rosy  promises  they  will  hear  the  shout : 

e  are  liars ! 

our  Democracy  is  a  lie ! 

our  Freedom  is  a  lie ! 

our  Prosperity  is  a  lie ! 

our  Equality  is  a  lie ! 

our  Humanity  is  a  lie ! 

our  Liberty  is  a  lie ! 

our  Religion  is  a  lie ! 

our  Eternal  Justice  is  a  lie ! 

our  God  is  a  lie ! 

Iverything  you  praise,  all  that  you  eulogize  and  adore,  is  a  lie ! 


rRACT   FROM   THE   "INTERNATIONAL  WEEKLY"   NOV.    29,    1918,    SEATTLE,    WASH. 

iKNCH   MEN  O'WAR  RESCUE  RED  BANNER  OF  INTERNATIONAL  WORKING  CLA8S  FROM 
SOLDIERS   AND  SAILORS   IN   NEW   YORK    CITY,"   BY   ARFIPROLEWRITKR. 

t  happened  in  New  York  City,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  signing  of  the 
listice  flashed  through  the  world,  instantaneously  and  spontaneously  the 
kers  burst  forth  in  celebration.  In  groups  of  two,  Ave,  ten,  fifty,  hundreds, 
Ing  other  groups,  they  marched  the  streets,  while  thousands  thronged  the 
'walks,  doorways,  roofs  and  fire  escapes,  carrying  and  making  use  of  every 
ins  and  device  at  their  disposal  and  appropriate  for  the  celebration, 
young  girl  stood  waiving  a  red  flag,  when  suddenly  a  group  of  soldiers  and 
ors  sighting  it,  grabbed  it  away  from  her.  Instantly,  quicker  than  a  flash, 
roup  of  French  men  o'war  made  for  the  soldiers  and  sailor,  seized  the  red 
ner  and  unfurling  it,  high  up,  they  proceded  proudly  in  defile,  while  quickly 
isands  of  men,  women  and  children  joining  the  procession  lend  by  the 
nch  men  o'war  carrying  the  red  banner  amids  the  echoing  cheering  of  the 
isands  that  thronged  the  streets,  marched  down  Fifth  Avenue, 
hus  the  French  men  o'war,  on  the  soil  of  the  new  world,  demonstrated  their 
dry  to  their  class  by  rescuing  the  red  banner  of  the  international. — From 
hority  and  reliable  sources. 
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extract  from  '*  worlb  republic  "  bulletin  of  the  rising  labor  coumfrj 

wealths — New  York,  1918. 


SAVE  THE  REVOLUTION  IN  RUSSIA  BT  SAVING  IT  IN  AMERICA — BEST  WAT  TO 

FLAG   FLYING   IN    EUROPE  IS   TO   KEEP   IT   FLYING   IN    AMERICA — SUREST  WAY  *-| 
HAUL  DOWN   THE  SOCIALIST  FLAG  IN   FETROGRAD  IS  TO  LOWES  XT  IN  HEW 

******* 

Help  the  Bolshevik!  of  Russia,  comrades,  by  standing  your  around  finrir  aj 
America.     Build  up  the  socialist  party  here.    That  is  the  best  way  to  k# 
Lenine  and  Trotsky.    *    *    *— Extract  from  "The  Labor  Defender**  DetRv] 
1918,  New  York. 

Every  strike  is  a  small  revolution  and  a  dress  rehearsal  for  the  big  out 


Extracts  from  the  "  International  Weekly  "  Dec.  20,  1918,  Seattle,  Wa» 

spartacu8    grows   rapidly    in    germany — public    sentiment    undergoikg  ftr  ■, 

markably  swift  change.  |l 

Berlin.— The  Spartacus  group  thru  its  organ  "  Die  Rote  Fahne  **  (The  W 
Flag)  has  announced  its  platform  as  follows:  ■; 

Revolutionary  uprising  of  world  masses;  disarmament  of  police;  setaa«<(|| 
all  arms  and  ammunition ;  organization  of  workmen's  military  and  red  giwfc 
the  trial  of  Hoheuzollern  and  military  leaders ;  seizure  of  food  supplies  ftr  Di 
people's  benefit;  Soviets  to  replace  existing  legislature  bodies  with  cents! 
Soviet  us  chief  body;  six  hours  to  be  the  maximum  working  day;  all  Ml 
estate,  banks,  mines  and  large  fortunes  to  be  confiscated ;  government  to  cottnl 
public  utilities ;  confiscation  of  dynastic  fortunes ;  cancellation  of  all  war  dfkfc 
and  war  loans  and  the  creation  of  a  single  Socialist  republic. 

The  children  are  being  organized  by  the  Spartacus  group  and  they  are  tott- 
ing, carrying  red  flags  and  demanding  the  overthrow  of  the  present  govenuneat 


POLITICAL  PRISONERS  MIST  BE  RELEASED  IMMEDIATELY — WORKING  CLASS  MTST 
UNITE  TO  SECURE  FREEDOM  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  FELLOW  WORKERS  HELD  IS  ClB* 
TALIST  BASTILES — NOTHING   TO  BE  EXPECTED  FROM   RULERS. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  American  government  demanded  in  the  armfotiee 
which  ended  the  recent  war  was  the  immediate  release  of  American  prisoners 
in  German  prison  camps. 

And  one  of  the  first  things  that  we  should  demand  for  the  continuation  of  the 
war  against  our  masters  is  the  immediate  release  from  the  penitentiaries  an! 
prisons  of  this  country  of  OUR  prisoners,  the  prisoners  of  the  class  war,  tatofi 
during  the  recent  drive  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

Into  thousands  of  cells  in  hundreds  of  prisons  turnout  the  land  they  hi* 
thrown  those  of  us  who  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  upper  classes,  those  of 
us  who  have  had  the  courage  to  defy  them  openly,  those  of  us  who  worked 
constantly  for  the  freedom  of  our  class  from  the  hellish  scourge  of  capitalism. 

And  are  we  now  to  desert  them?  Are  we  now  to  let  them  die  in  the  bell- 
holes  of  our  masters  while  serving  sentences  of  five,  ten  and  even  thirty  yetrf? 
They  who  have  sacrificed  life  itself  that  their  class  and  our  class  nilght  tk* 
sooner  see  the  day  of  emancipation  when  all  men  shall  he  free,  are  we  toletff 
them  to  their  fate,  solitary  and  unaided? 

The  working  class  must  not  allow  its  prisoners  to  stay  in  the  hands  of  Ifc 
enemy  one  day  longer  than  necessary.  Already  Germany  and  Austria  hl» 
freed  their  political  prisoners.  Liebknecht  and  Adler  are  free  men  even  nfli; 
they  who  were  convicted  by  the  most  autocratic  governments  on  earth  » 
sentences  of  two  and  four  years  for  treason.  Dozens  of  workingmen  hnvebe*i 
sentenced  to  twenty  years  in  this  country  for  declaring  that  the  recent  mtf 
was  the  outcome  of  capitalism.  The  sentences  inflicted  by  the  judges  of  tH* 
country  put  to  shame  Czari  sin's  performances  in  its  flower.  The  class  Jari* 
of  ••  peers  '*  in  America  automatically  preclude  justice  for  workingmen,  I 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  - 

Shall  we  bow  and  scrape  before  the  government  of  the  United  StaM* 
humbly  beg  for  the  release  of  our  prisoners?    Shall  we  point  oat  In 
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ies  that  this  country  should  also  be  safe  for  democracy?    What  answer  may 

!>  confidently  expect  if  we  do  so? 

All  governments  in  bourgeois  nations  are  merely  the  law  and  order  com- 

ttees  of  capitalism;  to  stifle  the  cry  of  the  robbed  while  the  robbers  suck 

pay  life  itself,  to  exterminate  those  who  strive  to  abolish  the  damnable 

3tem  of  robbery,  to  safeguard  the  robbers  in  their  loot.    Expect  nothing  from 

3  law  and  order  committees.    Expect  everything  from  yourselves,  and  your- 

Tes  alone! 

Emma  Goldman  is  working  in  a  prison  factory  turning  out  endless  numbers 

garments.    Because  her  failing  health  does  not  allow  her  to  turn  the  number 

luired  daily  she  is  denied  all  touch  with  the  outside  world;   no  letters, 

3ks,  or  magazines.    Louise  Olivereau  is  completing  the  first  year  of  a  ten- 

lr  sentence.     She  also  is  denied  even  the  small  joy  of  receiving  letters  or 

>ks.     Hundreds  of  men  in  the  various  penitentiaries  because  they  refuse 

litary  service  are  chained  to  the  walls  of  black  dungeons  for  days  at  a 

etch  on  a  bread  and  water  diet.    That  is  what  they  are  sacrificing  for  us. 

lat  are  we  willing  to  sacrifice  for  them? 

There  is  nothing  to  gain  by  appealing  to  the  government  for  release  of  these, 

r  prisoners.    It  is  futile  to  wear  the  skin  off  our  knees  in  entreaties  before 

lson.    We  must  act ! 

Agitate  •'     Expose  the  system  which  prates  of  democracy  and  Christianity 

d  yet  makes  of  the  beautiful  earth  a  living  hell  for  the  workers.    Open  the 

es  of  the  dullest  workingman  to  the  monstrosities  being  committed  thruout 

>  length  and  breadth  of  this  land. 

Organize !     On  #the  industrial  and  political   field  in  effective  organize t  ions 

that  when  the  time  comes  you  can  arise  and  throw  off  the  shackles  that  bind 

a  to  slavery  and  thus  you  will 

Emancipate!     Not  only  the  thousands  of  our  prisoners  who  are  living  in 

ith  in  the  prison  camps  of  our  masters,  but  yourselves  as  well. 


Extract  from   "The   Ohio   Socialist"   Jan.  22,   1019. 
needed  reconstruction  in  party  propaganda. 

« 

Cow  that  war  time  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  print  paper  are  removed, 
nerous  Socialist  publications  of  various  degrees  of  usefulness  to  the  move- 
nt are  being  launched  by  Individual  party  members  in  all  parts  of  the 
tntry.  Without  questioning  in  the  slightest  degree  the  sincerity  or  well 
ining  of  these  comrades  in  their  desire  to  serve  the  great  cause  to  the  utmost 
their  ability,  we  wish  to  reiterate  our  oft-repeated  statement  that  Private 
itrol  of  the  Party's  Propaganda  is  Dead  Wrong. 

f  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  welfare  of  the  Socialist  movement  demanded 
ty  control  of  every  avenue  of  propaganda,  well  organized,  well  financed  and 
rtily  supported  by  every  member,  that  time  is  now.  The  welfare  of  the 
ty,  the  course  it  must  pursue  in  the  great  events  of  the  immediate  future, 
questions  it  must  meet  and  answer,  the  problems  it  must  solve,  all,  demand 
uestlonably  a  party  controlled  press. 

he  Socialist  movement  should  seek  to  establish  enough  activities  to  absorb 
energies  of  every  comrade  who  desires  to  serve  the  revolution.  It  should 
blish  itself  so  firmly  and  formidably  in  the  various  propaganda  and  organiza- 
i  measures  as  to  leave  no  room  for  individual  and  ofttlmes  injurious  enter- 
ies. 

he  acquisition  of  party  owned  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  publication  of 
Iou8  types  that  will  cover  all  the  different  phases  of  our  propaganda  are 
.Uy  necessary.  This  is  the  problem  of  the  immediate  future.  Every  comrade 
aid  give  hi 8  earnest  support  to  this  forward  movement.  Let  us  prepare  to 
»  this  step. 


"BACT8  FROM  THE  "  INTERNATIONAL  WEEKLY,"   JAN.   10,   1919,    SEATTLE,   WASH- 
INGTON. 

REVOLT  LIKELY  IN  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Vinnipeg. — The  Socialists  and  revolutionists  In  Winnipeg  are  demanding  the 
rthrow  of  the  Canadian  government  and  the  establishment  of  a  government 
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similar  to  Russia's.  Similar  demands  are  going  up  from  Labor  all  onv  At 
Dominion,  from  Toronto,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Calgary,  Edfcnonton,  Ferule,  T» 
couver  and  Victoria. 

In  the  course  of  a  big  meeting  In  Winnipeg,  greetings  were  sent  to  the  B* 
shevlki  and  heartfelt  wishes  for  a  similar  government  In  Canada  wen  «*/] 
pressed.    The  meeting  demanded  the  release  of  all  political  prisoners  and  til 
free  expression  of  working  class  sentiments  thru  speakers  and  the  press. 

The  government  came  in  for  hisses  and  jeers,  also  many  of  the 
business  of  Winnipeg.    The  socialists  declared  that  they  should  be  out 
their  daily  bread  as  well  as  the  men  who  are  forced  to  dig  ditches. 

B.  B.  Russell,  business  agent  of  the  metal  trades  workers  and  a  prooriKSt 
member  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  council,  In  making  an  appeal  for  the 
to  demand  the  withdrawal  of  allied  intervention  in  Russia,  declared  tiati 
revolution  was  about  to  take  place  in  Canada  in  which  the  workers 
triumph  and  the  capitalists  would  be  in  the  same  position  as  those  in  Russia, 
stated  that  blood  would  be  spilt  in  Canada  the  same  as  in  Russia  and 
if  the  conditions  which  exist  in  Canada  now  are  not  bettered.  "The  blood. 
is  spilt  in  Canada,"  he  declared,  "  will  depend  on  the  working  class.  We 
have  freedom  of  speech."  He  appealed  strongly  to  the  workers  to  ***W** 
same  form  of  government  as  has  been  established  in  Russia,  so  that  they 


have  Russian  democracy  here.  "  The  only  way  in  which  to  prevent  the  eosri*f 
revolution  in  Canada,  he  said,  is  for  the  government  to  establish  a  forme 
government,  such  as  the  Bolsheviks  have  already  established  in  Russia  and  at. 
now  establishing  in  Germany.  Capiaolism  Is  now  defunct  and  must  dhopps* 
from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

When  Mr.  Russell  made  reference  in  a  sarcastic  manner  to  M  this  great  dca» 
cratic  Canada  of  our  "  jeers  went  up  from  the  audience  and  hisses  against  tst 
members  of  parllment. 

PBAISES  BOLSHEVIKI. 

Alderman  Queen  acted  as  chairman  of  the  meeting.    He  told  the  sodtlbti 

present  of  the  many  advantages  gained  in  Russia  by  the  Bolshevlkl  governnstf 

and  asked  that  the  workers  establish  a  like  government  in  this  country.  Be 

proclaimed  that  every  person,  capitalist  included,  should  be  earning  his  difly 

broad.     "  And  those,"  he  said,  *•  who  do  not  work  daily  for  their  allowance  rf 

bread  should  starve." 

******* 

Kl'KKAD   OF   BOLSHEVISM    MEANS   OVERTHROW   OF  CAPITALISM WORKING   CLASS  BFLI 

IN   RUSSIA  AND  GERMANY — THREATEN  END  OF  BOURGEOIS  RULE  IN   ALL  NATIOX.4. 

At  last  we  have  forced  International  Capitalism  to  take  the  Defensive.  Fi«r 
fifty  years  and  more  the  revolutionists  against  the  present  intolerable  e*"onomic 
system  have  been  fighting,  have  been  jailed,  clubbed,  starved,  and  killed:  f-r 
fifty  years  and  more  we  have  been  frankly  on  the  defensive  ourselves,  ralljin? 
our  forces  and  slowly  gaining  ground. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  sneered  at  as  "theorists",  "faddists",  and  *' drrfua- 
ers."  But  our  dreams  have  come  only  too  true,  our  theories  have  been  proved 
to  be  only  too  correct ;  Capitalism  is  now  entering  upon  a  definite  international 
alliance  against  the  menace  of  our  growing  strength. 

We,  the  toilers,  who  have  had  nothing  to  lose  but  our  chains,  now  control  half 
the  civilized  earth;  strongholds  of  capitalism  have  fallen  beneath  our  Wow*: 
we  are  fast  awakening  with  the  sole  purpose  of  overthrowing  every  lnmrjy£* 
government  on  earth  and  establishing  the  Industrial  Democracy,  giving  tbe 
earth  and  its  products  back  to  its  owners  and  producers,  the  workers,  the  odIj 
useful  class  in  society.  Already  our  comrades  the  Bolshevik!  have  thrown  «»ff 
the  imperialist  shackles  in  Russia,  our  comrades  in  Germany,  the  Communis* 
have  done  likewise.  Today  the  capitalist  system  in  all  Western  Europe  t«>ft?r*; 
tomorrow  il  will  be  overthrown  and  cast  on  the  rubbish  heap  of  ancient  hisW- 

The  representatives  of  Capital  are  gathered  in  Paris  not  only  to  settW*  the 
past,  the  problems  of  the  late  unpleasantness  across  the  water;  they  are  sHft" 
ered  there  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  staving  off  the  spread  of  Socialism  * 
long  as  possible  by  the  creation  of  an  international  understanding  and  iiitfrt*- 
tional  unity  of  capitalist  action  against  the  militant  workers. 

But  we  are  strong  and  cannot  be  staved  off.  There  are  actually  nt  the  prt** 
time  a  hundred  million  workers  animated  by  the  same  ideal  and  acting  for  tH 
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•nd,  the  establishing  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.     It  has  taken 
d  war  to  awaken  the  workers. 

the  slaughter  of  10,000,000  of  our  comrades  has  at  least  brought  out  to 
llest  workinginan  the  full  meaning  of  Capitalism.    It  has  been  worth  the 
The  mask  has  been  torn  from  Capitalism.    There  it  stands,  our  One  Big 
%  ruthlessly  killing  us  by  the  millions  in  wartime,  pitilessly  crushing  out 
res  by  the  millions  in  peace-time.    Whether  in  peace  or  war  it  is  equally 
1  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but  follow  the  example  of  our 
des  in  Russia  and  Germany  and  overthrow  the  whole  capitalist  system, 
nd  branch,  before  it  plunges  the  whole  world  into  chaos, 
ii  every  industrial  country  of  the  earth  come  the  premonitions  of  the 
impending  change.     Within  a  year  the  workers  of  Italy  will  take  the 
into  their  own  hands,  France  and  Spain  will  follow  shortly  after.     The 
rs  on  the  Clydebank  and  in  South  Wales  are  leading  the  English  move- 
In  our  own  country,  the  East  Sides  of  our  industrial  hells  which  are 
ied  by  the  name  of  slums  are  stirring  and  who  knows  what  may  come  of 
ti  Butte  and  Seattle  definite  preparations  are  under  way  for  the  creation 
workers'  government  which  shall  assume  control  when  the  time  comes, 
ingmen  everywhere  in  America  are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  are 
led  as  mere  slaves,  nothing  more;  that  they  are  handled  with  less  con- 
tion  than  machines;  that  they  have  not  a  fundamental  point  of  agree- 
with  their  employers  and  the  system  the  employing  class  have  built  up 
teir  subjection,  and  that  there  is  no  hope  in  reform,  no  hope  in  anything 
le  complete  elimination  of  the  present  ruling  class  with  its  legal,  judicial, 
>us  and  journalistic  satellites. 

»  only  course  of  action  at  present  before  the  class-conscious  workers  is 
intensive  propaganda  in  the  shops,  mills,  mines  and  factories,  in  the  union  . 
Show  your  fellow  workers  the  glaring  inconsistencies  of  capitalism,  how 
»rives  the  worker  of  everything  that  means  life  and  mukes  of  him  merely  a 
ine  slave  with  a  mind  and  a  body  bound  to  the  machine  and  its  owner. 
•  to  him  the  fact  that  the  working  class  and  the  employing  class  have  noth- 
n  common.  Spread  true  information  concerning  the  government  of  the 
?rs  in  Russia  and  Germany,  of  the  rising  rebelliousness  thruout  the  world, 
icentrate  on  propaganda,  the  spoken  and  the  written  word  by  mass  meet- 
propaganda  weeklies,  leaflets  arid  pamphlets.  Working  together  we  can 
the  poison  gas  of  the  capitalist  ne\vspajH»rs  for  we  bring  a  vital  message 
?  worker  whereas  the  press  merely  lies  to  him. 

due  time  then  we  can  organize  our  own  administration  in  embryo,  develop 
that  when  the  great  crisis  comes  we  can  step  in  with  a  plan  of  action, 
(1  and  daring  thru  our  strength,  establish  the  complete  dictatorship  of  the 
tariat  and  begin  the  real  work  of  civilization,  that  of  making  life  worth 
k,  full  of  meaning  and  vitality  to  every  useful  member  of  society  and  thus 
■orever  the  damnable  system  of  the  leisure  class  and  its  slave  class. 


INTERNATIONAL   FLAG  OF  FREEDOM. 
[Tune:  Star  Spangled  Banner.] 

O.  Comrades  we  see,  the  dawn  of  the  day, 

When  our  brothers  in  toil,  redeem  this  our  nation, 

From  ignorance  and  vice  and  war's  desolation, 

And  this  for  our  hoi>e,  it  will  lighten  the  way, 

Then  this  flag,  it  will  be,  a  sign  we  are  free 

And  not  stand  for  spoils  on  land  and  on  sea 

And  the  Bolshevik  Hag  of  freedom,  the  red  flag  will  wave, 

Over  the  home  of  the  free,  no  longer  a  slave. 

When  we  read  the  full  tide  of  our  hearts'  fondest  dream, 
And  our  battles  all  won  and  our  slave  days  are  ended, 
We  will  fling  to  the  breeze  this  flag  that  has  been 
The  emblem  of  right  for  which  we  have  contended ; 
Then  conquer  we  must,  for  our  Cause  it  is  just ! 
With  courage  undaunted  we'll  prove*  true  to  our  trust, 
And  the  Bolshevik  flag  of  freedom,  the  world's  flag  of  right 
Will  scatter  the  hosts  of  our  masters  in  flight. 
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Three  cheers  for  the  flag,  and  a  cheer  for  the  Cause 

That  gave  it  a  place  in  the  world's  estimation 

In  justice  and  truth  we'll  fashion  our  laws, 

And  peace  and  goodwill  will  again  bless  our  nation ; 

Then  hoist  it  on  high,  long  may  it  fly —  * 

In  this  sign  we  will  conquer  or  by  it  we  will  die ; 

The  international  flag  of  freedom,  the  red  flag  will  wave. 

When  we  shatter  the  chains  from  the  hands  of  the  slave. 

— By  J.  A.  Enostbom,  A  Seattle  YipaeL 
*****  *  • 

WE   DIFFER. 

The  Liberator  for  the  current  month  makes  "  five  immediate  demands  of  a 
government ".  They  are  as  follows :  The  right  to  speak ;  The  right  to  tawt 
Liberation  of  prisoners ;  Hands  off  Russia,  and  the  end  of  organized  libel  tta 
the  press. 

We  agree  most  heartily  with  the  Liberator  that  these  are  demands  on  whid 
the  militant  workingclass  should  unite.  But  we  disagree  with  the  LibenK 
in  asking  them  of  •'  our  "  government.  If  the  Socialist  theory  of  the  dig 
struggle  means  anything  it  means  to  begin  with  that  bourgeois  goveranaH 
in  no  conceivable  sense  are  "  our  "  governments.  They  function  purely  as  fli 
law  and  order  committees  of  capitalism*. 

Their  nature  being  this,  the  foolishness  of  asking  "our"  government! If 
any  concessions  must  be  apparent.  We  should  demand  these  five  points  ni 
in  addition  the  overthrow  of  capitalism  not  of  "  our "  governments,  bit  4 
ourselves.  For  it  is  upon  our  organized  strength  that  we  shall  be  emandnUrf 
and  not  thru  any  kindly  condescension  of  the  masters. 

It  is  valuable,  necessary,  that  we  stress  constantly  these  five  immedlsli 
demands.  If  our  actions  and  our  strength  become  menacing,  "our**w» 
ments  will  probably  in  the  interests  of  their  own  prolongation  be  forced  ti 
accede  to  them.  That  will  be  a  victory  for  us  and  will  not  delude  the  worfan 
into  thinking  that  "  our  "  government  is  so  interested  in  our  welfare  tint  It 
will  grant  our  wishes  if  wre  only  ask. 

The  last  Soviet  Congress  sent  the  following  message  to  the  Workmen's,  8* 
diers'  and  Sailors'  Council  of  Germany : 

"  Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Workers :  Do  not  drop  the  weapons  from  your  haafc 
The  safety  of  the  revolution  demands  that  with  weapons  in  hand  you  take** 
the  power  and  form  a  Workers'  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  government  under  til 
leadership  of  Liebknecht.  Don't  be  betrayed  by  promises  of  a  ConstitutkBl 
Assemblage." 

*  *  *  *  *  *  • 

A  TROUBLED  IDEALIST. 

All  is  quiet  in  the  voluptuous  sleeping  chamber  of  His  Excellency  in  the  Muni 
Mansion.  The  body  servant  has  performed  his  offices  and  the  great  demoa* 
reposes  in  the  gilded  gondola  bed.  The  silken  coverlets  are  tucked  about  bii 
and  the  lights  are  low,  but  still  he  does  not  sleep.  "  Uneasy  lies  the  headtla 
wears  a  crown." 

*  *  *  *  *  *  • 

Sleep  conies  not,  nor  does  he  want  it,  for  sleep  brings  more  alarming  fesu 
Into  his  slumber  there  invariably  steals  the  grewsome  figure  of  the  Bolshevik** 
cries  "  The  World  for  the  Workers !" 

The  Bolshevik  is  not  lulled  by  the  narcotic  of  His  Excellency's  IdeiW 
The  Bolshevik  cries  "Away  with  the  Imperialists.  The  World  for  the  Wortaw 
The  Bolsheviki  declared  long  ago  through  their  newspaper  the  Pravdi  t* 
His  Excellency  represented  the  American  Imperialism  and  they  haven't* 
cumbed  to  idealistic  verbiage  up  to  date.     They  want  the  goods. 

His  Excellency  stirs  uneasily  in  the  gondola  bed  as  he  reflects  on  tbeUw 
news  from  Uussia  and  Germany.  The  militant  proletariat  of  Germany  « 
driving  their  own  parasitic  "moderates"  from  the  republican  thrones  in  GJ 
many.  Worst  of  all  the  disturbing  doctrine  is  rousing  the  proletariat*! 
France,  Italy  and  England  and  in  his  own  country  is  assembling  a  mighty  m 
gress  of  workers  to  demand,  not  request,  the  freedom  of  the  class  war  prfe** 
who  were  enchained  by  the  great  Idealist. 
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He  stirs  in  distress  and  at  Inst  sinks  exhausted  into  a  troubled  sleep  in  which 
tie  dreams  that  the  Murat  Mansion  is  in  possession  of  the  working  class  and  the 
gondola  bed  is  no  more  filled  with  the  great  idealist. 


Extracts  from  the  ".International  Weekly"  Jan.  17,  1919,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. 

seattle  cossacks  celebbate  the  anniversary  of  rvrsia's  bloody  sunday  fey 
beating  workers     *     •     •     system  must  be  changed. 

******* 

Walker  C.  Smith  addressed  the  crowd  in  the  open  air  meeting.  "  Our  system 
of  government  must  be  changed,"  declared  Smith.  "  The  sooner  it  changes 
the  better.  I  would  that  it  could  change  without  bloodshed,  but  if  not.  the  less 
bloodshed  the  better."    *    *    ♦ 

CAPITALISM   RIDING  A   HARD  FALL. 

Now  there  is  a  demnnd  for  a  real  political  organization  not  merely  a  bal- 
loteerlng  excuse,  but  an  organization  which  shall  understand  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  political  action  as  all  revolutionary  action  directed  against  the  bour- 
geois State,  the  essence  of  Capitalism,  and  the  means  by  which  Capitalists,  tho 
greatly  Inferior  in  numbers  to  the  workers,  keep  them  in  subjection  as  slaves. 

The  workers  are  using  mass  action  more  and  more  and  are  perfecting  their 
organization  against  the  organization  of  Capitalism.  The  Revolution  is  on ! 
Within  the  next  ten  years  the  most  monumental  changes  in  all  human  history 
•rill  take  place  and  the  fourth  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  will  see  the 
Workers  supreme  over  the  earth  and  the  products  thereof  to  which  they  give 
mine. 


Extract  from  "The  Revolutionary  Age"  Jan.  4,  1919. 

When  the  emptiness  of  victory  Is  revealed,  then  the  class  struggle  will  flare 
op  in  the  Allied  countries.  The  old  antagonisms  of  nation  against  nation  will 
disappear  and  in  their  placres  will  develop  the  antagonism  of  the  class  war. 
The  year  1919,  although  it  has  been  issued  in  to  the  ringing  of  bells  proclaim- 
ing •*  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men,"  will  not  be  a  i>eaceful  year.  It  will 
be  a  year  fraught  with  perils,  a  year  more  momentous  than  any  every  witnessed 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  although  its  days  will  be  stained  with  blood, 
the  blood  of  brothers  shed  by  brothers,  though  It  may  not,  In  Itself,  be  a  happy 
year,  yet. the  historic  watch-cry  of  the  workers,  swelling  loud  and  strong,  fore- 
tells that  1919  Is  a  year  pregnant  with  happiness  for  the  workers  of  the  world. 


Extracts  from  the  "International  Weekly"  Dec.  27,  1918.  Seattle,  Wash. 

icholas   lenink   sends    message   to    workers — liberator   publishes    letter 

to  revolutionary  proletariat  of  america. 

>Iew  York — Nickolai  Lenin  in  a  letter  to  the  "  revolutionary  proletariat  of 
*»*ericaf"  declares  that  an  international  revolution  is  inevitable. 
The  letter,  published  in  the  January  number  of  "The  Liberator ,"  formerly 
l*«  Masses,  was  written  in  Moscow  August  20,  and  was  just  admitted  to  the 
rilted  States  by  the  censor. 

X^enlne  indicates  the  report  that  the  Russian  Bolshevik!  plan  to  carry  their 
•Otrines  into  all  countries  not  only  Is  true,  but  has  been  uppermost  In  the  minds 

the  Bolshevik!  since  their  revolution  In  1917.     *     *     * 

TO  ALL  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  NO  CHRISTMAS. 

*X*he  International  Weekly  wishes  in  particular  to  extend  a  Merry  Christmas 
«11  the  little  children  who  work  in  mine  or  mill,  to  all  the  political  prisoners, 
**11  the  prostitutes,  to  all  those  who  had  to  accept  the  shame  of  charity  rather 
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than  go  hungry ; — for  these — for  each  one — for  all  the  millions  over  the 
the  International  Weekly  hopes  that  Christmas  Day  may  be  very  happy. 
And  we  hope  that  all  you  prostitutes  feel  grateful  that  you  live  in  a 
where  each  citizen  has  an  equal  opportunity  and  where  womanhood  is 
and  we  hope  that  all  you  thousands  of  little  children  who  toil  in  factory 
realize  the  greatness  and  unselfishness  of  our  Government  and  espeeh 
Supreme  Court  which  permitted  you  to  stay  at  work ;  and  we  hope  I 
you  political  prisoners  are  happy  because  you  live  in  the  land  of  liber 
a\l  of  you  we  send  our  greetings. 


Extracts  fbom  the  "  International  Weekly  "  Jan.  3,  1919,  Seattle, 

socialist  party  of  seattle  advocates  establishment  of  workers'  cou: 

administer  municipal  affairs. 

The  Socialist  Party  of  Seattle  in  mass  convention  last  Saturday  e 
Dec.  28th,  adopted  a  platform  which  will  go  down  in  the  history 
Socialist  movement  as  one  of  its  original  documents  in  the  field  of  the  mu 
political  activity.  The  cardinal  feature  of  the  new  platform  is  the  W 
Council  idea,  which  provides  for  the  control  of  the  machinery  of  mu 
administration  by  an  industrial  government  of  class-conscious  workers  i 
of  as  previously  in  all  Socialist  campaigns  merely  seeking  to  install  So< 
in  bourgeois  councils  where  their  activity  is  ham-stringed  and  nullifiet 
the  very  start. 

The  Workers'  Council  idea  is,  of  course,  modelled  very  directly  aft 
Russian  method  of  municipal  administration  which  has  stood  the  str 
almost  two  years  of  feverish  revolutionary  change  and  remains  to-day 
example  of  the  successful  form  of  working  class  administration,  founded 
is  not  on  the  bourgeois  conception  of  government,  but  on  the  conception 
administration  controlled  directly  by  the  organized  class-conscious  vvorke 
exclusively  in  their  interests.  Inherently  is  involved  the  idea  of  the  di 
ship  of  the  proletariat  and  the  abolition  of  the  influence  and  control  of  tl 
ploying  class  of  government  for  them  instead  of  for  the  workers. 

Concrete  plans  have  not  yet  been  drawn  up  for  the  practical  working 
the  details  of  the  Workers'  Council  idea  to  Seattle,  but  a  committee  wi 
go  to  work  on  the  problem  guided  by  the  necessity  of  applying  the  Russiai 
to  the  peculiar  Seattle  conditions,  conditions  which  are  similar  in  fact 
American  cities. 

The  Socialist  Party  does  not  consider  that  it  has  a  copyright  on  tl 
and  shall  work  in  conjunction  with  class-conscious  workers  of  Seattle  * 
they  belong  to  the  Socialist  Party  or  other  revolutionary  unions  and  p 
bodies. 

The  platform  reads  as  follows: 

"  We,  the  Socialist  party  of  Seattle,  in  convention  assembled,  reaffii 
entire  adherence  to  the  revolutionary  principles  of  international  soeialisi 
reaffirm  that  there  is  a  struggle  between  the  two  classes  of  society, 
ploiters  and  the  exploited,  which  can  be  ended  only  through  the  triumph 
only  useful  class  in  society,  the  working  class,  through  the  use  of  its  [ 
and  industrial  strength. 

"  We  acclaim  joyously  the  proletarian  revolution  of  Russia  and  Genua 
approve  whole-heartedly  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  dictatorship 
proletariat.  We  further  hold  that  Jhe  organization  of  the  Russian  and  < 
workers  in  the  Soviets  is  the  truest  and  most  direct  form  of  workin 
organization  and  that  it  shines  forth  as  a  beacon  to  the  workers  of  the 
demonstrating  the  truest  form  of  democracy  and  the  most  efficient  pit! 
workers'  state.  Guided  by  the  principles  of  revolutionary  Socialism  i 
glorious  example  of  our  Russian  and  German  comrades,  we  pledge  the  S 
party  of  Seattle  and  its  candidates  to  the  following  program  for  the  m\ 
election  of  1019 : 


a 


ELECTION    PROGRAM. 


"1.  The  creation  of  n  city  government  similar  to  the  soviet  plan— ti 
trial  government  of  the  workers  which  will  eliminate  bourgeois  control  1 
franchise  the  useless  members  of  society. 

"  2.  We  propose  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  workers'  council. 
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This  workers'  council  shall  sit  alongside  of  the  bourgeois  government 
inie  when  the  workers  shall  take  over  the  government. 
The  workers'  council  shall  throw  a  searchlight  over  the  acts  of  the 
city  government  from  the  workers  point  of  view. 

It  shall  draw  up  legislation  on  the  same  subjects  that  come  before  the 
s  city  government: — and  also  draw  up  legislation  on  matters  of  work- 
>  interest  never  considered  at  all  by  a  capitalist  government. 
Thus  it  shall  reveal  to  the  workers  the  class  nature  of  all  bourgeois 
ents  and  the  futility  of  the  workers'  hoping  for  any  material  benefit 
y  bourgeois  government,  and  prepare  for  the  organization  against  the 
en  the  workers  shall  seize  power. 

he  immediate  expropriation  of  the  public  utilities  of  the  city  of  Seattle 
rarely  owned  without  remuneration  to  the  present  owners,  and  the  con- 
til  i ties  directly  by  the  workers, 
bsolute  freedom  of  speech,  press  and  assemblage. 

e  advocate  militant  industrial  unionism  as  the  only  correct  form  of 
tion  on  the  industrial  field,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  constant  support 


Capitalist  Press  is  screaming  in  seven  column  headlines  about  a  little 
which  has  thrown  the  timid  autocrats  of  Philadelphia  into  terror. 
:plosons  have  damaged  the  homes  of  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
c-e,  the  acting  head  of  the  police  system,  and  a  Supreme  Court  Justice 
ty  of  brotherly  love 

ysterical  denunciations  and  assumptions  that  "  Russian  Soviets,"  "  An- 
"  etc.,  tried  a  little  direct  action  against  the  henchmen  of  the  plutoc- 
e  up  so  much  space  in  the  accounts  that  they  had  but  little  room  for 
<  of  the  explosion,  as  is  usual  in  such  prostituted  journalism. 


;e  that  any  one  should  have  protested  with  bombs  at  the  ultra  slavery 

iltra  American  city,  Philadelphia,  where  wages  are  below  and  political 

>n  is  above,  the  American  standard ; 

I  be  still  stranger  when  instead  of  an  individual  attempting  to  destroy 

es  of  the  masters,  the  workers  in  mass  take  over  the  wealth  of  the 

*  for  the  use  of  the  disinherited  of  the  earth. 

rorld  for  the  Workers !    Hasten  the  day  ! 


THE   RKD   FLAG   AND   "  DEMOCRACY." 

Ked  Flag  must  be  wii>ed  off  of  this  democratic  earth  if  democracy 
•vive,"  said  Charley  Schwab  of  Bethlehem  fame.    The  occasion  was  a 

nn  intellectual  feast  it  would  seem,  at  which  the  Red  Flag  was  the 
theme  of  discussion.    In  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  American  King 

Mayer  Hylan  shortly  after  approved  of  the  anti-Red  Flag  ordinance 

York  City. 

of  which  we  solemnly  say  Amen.     For  it  is  very  true  that  if  democracy 

preserved  in  this  land  of  the  free  the  Red  Flag  must  be  wiped  out  of 

\    The  two  are  antagonistic. 

Lenine  and  Trotsky  and  the  other  Russian  revolutionists  were  hunting 

'or  a  name  for  the  Bolshevik  party,  they  selected  not  the  word  "  Social- 

the  word  "  Communist."     For  Socialism  in  Europe  at  any  rate  has 
thoroly   identified   with    social-patriotism   and   reform.     The   majority 

parties  of  France.  Germany,  and  Austria  accepted  the  war.  In  fact 
ortunism  the  majority  parties  had  actually  become  a  part  of  the  State 
Government  and  only  small  but  energetic  minorities  stood  the  ground 
•Socialism.  The  word  "  Socialist  "  became  discredited  as  the  synonym 
ilitical  expression  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  The  Russians  and 
s  were  forced  to  cast  about  for  a  new  word,  as  Marx  and  Engels  were 
and  they  both  selected  the  word  "  Communist  "  as  their  party  name. 
<  country  of  course  a  like  stigma  has  not  become  attached  to  the  word 
the  Socialist  Parties  adopted  a  less  compromising  platform  of  revolu- 
Socialism.  Now  we  will  come  back  to  our  discussion  of  democracy, 
ime  twisting  of  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  observable  in  the  wornout 
h  of  'democracy.'    It  has  been  appropriated  body  and  soul  by  the 


I 
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• 

q  to  the  other ;  that  we  are  members  of  one  body ;  that  injury  to  one 
o  all?  Until  the  spirit  of  love  for  our  fellowworkers,  regardless  of 
.  creed  or  sex,  shall  fill  the.  world,  until  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
lied  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  each  other's  welfare,  social 
mot  be  attained,  and  there  can  never  be  lasting  peace  upon  earth. 


Extracts  from  "The  Liberator*'   for  June  1918. 

The  world,  fed  with  lies  by  the  capitalistic  press,  conceives  the 
n  republic  as  an  inchoate  jumble  of  disorganization  and  tyranny, 
ironists,  drunken  soldiers  and  German  agents  dance  a  destructive 


inter  number  of  suppressions  of  newspapers  resulted  from  their' 
>f  the  Bolshevik  law  making  advertisements  a  Government  monopoly ; 
ers  were  shut  down  for  printing,  in  time  of  civil  strife,  lies  (such  as 
y  heralded  rape  of  the  Women's  Regiment  in  the  Winter  Palace), 
ited  frantic  people  to  bloodshed  on  the  streets ;  and  still  others,  with 
bourgeois  constituency  and  a  large  endowment,  were  put  out  of 
>ecause  the  newspapers  of  the  proletarian  parties,  with  their  enormous 
eded  the  paper  and  the  printing  shops  *  *  *. 
he  arrests,  only  those  persons  who  were  proved  to  be  involved  in  plots 
counter-revolution,  those  who  were  caught  grafting,  those  who  were 
.e  for  the  dissemination  of  lies,  and  the  most  active  members  of  the 
tionul  Government,  were  imprisoned     .     .     .     Most  of  the  officials  of 

Party,  for  example,  which  was  declared  "  enemy  of  the  people,"  are 
irge.     The  "  middle "  and   "  right "   Socialist  leaders,  Lieber,   Dan, 
ivtelli.  Skobelev  and  Tchernov,  whose  opi>osition  to  the  Bolsheviks 
he  bitterest  ends,  are  still  (or  were  when  I  last  heard  from  Russia) 

to  write,  plot  and  make  speeches  to  huge  audiences  denouncing  the 
s  to  their  hearts'  content  .  .  .  Breshkovskaya  is  not  arrested, 
-  is  not  arrested,  Tchalkowsky — he  who  rose  in  the  Railway  Workers' 
»n  in  January  and  announced  that  the  old-time  Terrorist  tactics  against 
eviks  would  be  resorted  to — is  not  arrested, 
ries  about  bloodshed  are  of  course  ridiculously  false. 

November  days,  ten  Bolsheviks  were  killed  in  the  attack  on  the 
a  lace,  and  not  one  of  the  defenders  who  were  simply  disarmed  and 
:o  go  home.  In  the  various  struggles  of  the  next  week,  perhaps 
inkers  lost  their  lives.  In  the  fighting  against  Kerensky,  hundreds  of 
rds  were  killed  and  an  insignificant  number  of  Cossacks.  In  Mos- 
re  the  fighting  was  bitterest,  of  the  eight  hundred  that  died,  about 
red  and  fifty  were  Bolsheviks.  The  attack  on  the  peaceful  demon- 
for  the  Constituent  Assembly,  in  which  several  people  were  shot  by 
rds,  aroused  such  a  protest  among  the  Petrograd  workers  that  its 
s  felt  seriously  in  the  elections  to  the  Petrograd  Soviet.  And  when 
f  irresponsible  madmen  killed  Shingarlov  and  Kokoshkin  in  prison, 
nself  had  them  remorselessly  hunted  down  and  punished,  with  the  full 
of  the  revolutionary  masses. 

*  *  *  ♦  *  * 

taught  me  three  things: 
n   the  last  analysis  the  property-owning  class  is  loyal  only  to  its 

he  property-owning  class  will  never  readily  compromise  with   the 
?lass. 

he  masses  of  the  workers  are  capable  not  only  of  great  dreams,  but 
have  in  them  the  power  to 'make  dreams  come  true. 


Extracts  from  "The  Liberator"  for  September  1918. 

for  Instance,  of  the  difference  between  all  the  concrete  elements  of  the 
Lenin  confronted  and  mastered  during  the  period  of  agitation  against 
do-Socialist  regime  of  Kerensky,  the  period  of  rebellion,  the  insurreo 
rapture  of  power  in  the  capital,  and  the  present  period  ot  wc&wro&  *»■ 
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reaching  labor  at  the  construction  of  a  new  world.  Nothing  is  the  same 
except  the  ultimate  end  and  the  bare  outline  of  the  method  of  thought  Al 
the  sensations,  emotions — of  the  pleasures — Involved  in  M  being  a  Socialist'*  a* 
changed.  And  yet  Lenin  proceeds  with  his  relentless,  unsentimental  Iron  mlrtW 
pragmatic  thinking  and  acting  in  this  new  situation,  and  still  writes  his  wis*, 
patient,  reiterative  articles  to  the  Russian  people,  as  though  to  children,  pfetdtaf 
with  them  to  be  philosophic  and  to  understand  the  difference  between  that 
different  periods,  and  the  emotions  that  belong  to  them,  and  give  all  tkfr 
mind's  attention  to  the  definition  of  the  present  problems,  and  all  their  henh 
energies  to  the  kind  of  action  that  is  demanded  now  for  the  achievement* 
the  ultimate  purpose  upon  which  they  are  all  agreed. 

*****  *  • 

At  present  it  has  become  the  central  problem.  We,  the  Bolshevik  party,  law 
convinced  Russia.  We  have  won  Russia  from  the  rich  for  the  poor,  from  the 
exploiters  for  the  toilers. 

We  have  defeated  the  bourgeoisie,  but  they  are  not  yet  destroyed  and  sot 
even  completely  conquered.  We  must  therefore  resort  to  a  new  and  higher  font 
of  the  struggle  with  the  bourgeoisie ;  we  must  turn  from  the  very  simple  pnfc- 
lem  of  continuing  the  expropriation  of  the  capitalists  to  the  more  complex  ut 
difficult  problem — the  problem  of  creating  conditions  under  which  the  boargeth 
could  neither  exist  nor  come  anew  into  existence. 


Article  in  "The  Liberatob"  fob  October  1018.  • 
brest-litov8k — a  brigand's  peace.' 
[By  Nikolai  Lenin.] 

The  history  of  mankind  is  today  recording  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
cult  crises,  a  crisis  which  has  an  enormous — we  can  say  without  the  least 
geration  a  world-wide — liberating  significance.  It  is  not  surprising  that  at  u» 
most  difficult  points  of  such  a  crisis,  when  everywhere  around  us  the  old  wo* 
is  crumbling  and  falling  apart  with  tumult  and  crash,  and  a  new  order  is  besf 
born  in  indescribable  torments — it  is  not  surprising  that  some  are  becoming 
bewildered,  some  become  victims  of  despair,  and  others,  to  escape  from  the 
bitter  reality,  are  taking  cover  behind  beautiful  and  enchanting  phrases 

We  have  been  forced,  however,  to  see  things  clearly,  as  we  pass  throujA 
the  sharp  and  painful  experience  of  this  most  difficult  crisis  of  history  whirl 
turns  the  world  from  imperialism  towards  communistic  revolution.  In  a  few 
days  we  destroyed  one  of  the  oldest,  most  powerful,  barbarous  and  cruel 
monarchies.  In  a  few  months  we  passed  through  a  number  of  stages  of  com- 
promise with  the  bourgeoisie  and  got  over  tjie  petty  bourgeois  illusions,  in  the 
grip  of  which  other  countries  have  spent  decades.  In  a  few  weeks  we  hit* 
overthrown  the  bourgeoisie  and  crushed  her  open  resistance  in  civil  war.  We 
passed  in  a  victorious  and  triumphant  procession  of  Bolshevism  from  one  end  *t 
an  enormous  country  to  the  other.  We  aroused  to  freedom  and  Indepenileoee 
the  most  humble  sections  of  the  toiling  masses  oppressed  by  czarism  and  the 
bourgeoisie.  We  introduced  and  firmly  established  the  Soviet  republic— a  ne* 
type  of  state — infinitely  higher  and  more  democratic  than  the  best  of  rt* 
bourgeois-parliamentary  republics.  We  established  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat, supported  by  the  poorest  peasantry,  and  have  inaugurated  a  o»uipn> 
hensively  planned  system  of  Socialistic  reform.  We  awakened  self -confide!** 
and  kindled  the  fires  of  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of  millions  uiKin  millions  rf 
workers  of  all  countries.  We  sent  broadcast  the  clarion  call  of  the  inter- 
national  working  class  revolution.  We  challenged  the  imperialistic  plunder** 
of  all  countries. 

And  in  a  few  days  an  imperialistic  brigand  knocked  us  down.  attacsMJ 
those  who  had  no  arms.  He  forced  us  to  sign  an  incredibly  oppressive  •■■ 
humiliating  peace — a  penalty  for  our  daring  to  break  away,  even  for  as  *** 
a  time  as  possible,  from  the  iron  grip  of  the  imperialistic  war.  And  then* 
threatening  the  spectre  of  a  working  class  revolution  in  his  own  countrr  rt»* 
before  the  brigand,  the  more  furiously  he  oppresses  and  strangles  and  W 
Russia  to  pieces. 

We  were  compelled  to  sign  a  "Tilsit"  peace.     We  must  not  decs*' 
selves.    We  must  have  courage  to  face  the  unadorned  bitter  truth,   Wt  1 
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realize  in  full  to  the  very  bottom,  the  abyss  of  defeat,  partition,  enslavement 
and  humiliation  into  which  we  have  been  thrown.  The  clearer  we  understand 
this,  the  firmer,  the  more  hardened  and  inflexible  will  become  our  will  for 
liberation,  our  desire  to  arise  anew  from  enslavement  to  independence,  our  firm 
determination  to  see  at  all  costs,  that  Russia  shall  cease  to  be  poor  and  weak, 
that  she  may  become  truly  powerful  and  prosperous. 

She  can  become  so,  for  we  still  have  left  sufficient  expanse  and  natural 
resources  to  supply  all  and  everyone,  if  not  with  abundance,  at  least  with  suffi- 
cient means  of  subsistence.  We  have  the  material  in  the  natural  resources, 
In  the  supply  of  human  energy,  and  in  the  splendid  impetus  which  the  creative 
spirit  of  the  people  has  received  through  the  great  revolution,  to  create  a  really 
mighty  and  abundant  Russia. 

i&ussiii  will  become  so.  provided  she  frees  herself  of  all  dejection  and  phrase- 
mongering; provided  she  strains  her  every  nerve  and  every  muscle;  provided 
she  comes  to  understand  that  salvation  is  possible  only  on  the  road  of  the  in- 
ternational Socialist  revolution,  which  we  have  chosen.  To  move  forward 
along  this  road,  not  becoming  dejtnrted  in  case  of  defeats,  to  lay,  stone  after 
stone,  the  firm  foundation  of  a  Socialist  society,  to  work  tirelessly  to  create 
discipline  and  self-discipline,  to  strengthen  everywhere  organization,  order, 
efficiency,  the  harmonious  cooperation  of  all  the  people's  forces,  universal 
accounting  and  control  over  production  and  distribution  of  products — such  is 
the  road   towards  the  creation  of  military  power  and   Socialist  power. 

It  is  unworthy  of  a  true  Socialist,  if  badly  defeated,  either  to  deny  that  fact 
or  to  become  desjK>ndent.  It  is  not  true  that  we  have  no  way  out  and  that 
we  can  only  choose  between  a  "  disgraceful  "  (from  the  standpoint  of  a  feudal 
knight)  death,  wh'ich  an  oppressive  peace  is,  and  a  "glorious"  death  is  a  hope- 
less battle.  It  is  not  true  that  we  have  betrayed  our  ideals  or  our  friends 
when  we  signed  the  "  Tilsit "  peace.  We  have  lietrayed  nothing  and  nobody, 
we  have  not  sanctioned  or  covered  any  lie,  we  have  not  refused  to  aid  any 
friend  and  comrade  in  misfortune  in  any  way  we  could,  or  by  any  means  at 
our  disposal.  A  commander  who  leads  into  the  interior  the  remnants  of  an 
army  which  is  defeated  or  disorganized  by  a  disorderly  flight  and  who.  if 
necessary,  protects  this  retreat  by  a  most  humiliating  and  oppressive  i>eacc,  is 
not  liet raying  those  parts  of  the  army  which  he  cannot  help  and  which  are 
cot  ofT  by  the  enemy.  Such  a  commander  is  only  doing  his  duty,  he  is  choosing 
the  only  way  to  save  what  can  still  be  saved,  he  is  scorning  adventures,  telling 
the  people  the  bitter  truth,  ."fielding  territory  in  order  to  win  time,"  utilizing 
any,  even  the  shortest  respite  in  order  to  gather  again  his  force*,  and  to  give 
the  army,  which  is  affected  by  disintegration  and  demoralization,  a  chance 
to  rest  and  recover. 

We  have  signed  a  "  Tilsit "  i>eace.  When  Napoleon  I  forced  Prussia  in 
1807  to  accept  the  Tilsit  jveace.  the  conqueror  had  defeated  all  the  German 
armies,  occupied  the  capital  and  all  the  large  cities,  established  his  i>olice, 
compelled  the  conquered  to  give  him  auxiliary  corps  in  order  to  wage  new 
wars  of  plunder,  dismembered  Germany,  forming  an  alliance  with  some  of 
the  German  states  against  other  German  states.  And  nevertheless,  even  after 
such  n  |K»uce  the  Gorman  p<»ople  were  not  subdued. 

To  any  i>erson  able  and  willing  to  think,  the  example  of  the  Tilsit  peace 

(which  was  only  one  of  the  many  oppressive  and  humiliating  treaties  forced 

upon  the  Germans  In  that  epoch)   shows  clearly  how  childishly  naive  is  the 

thought  that  an  oppressive  peace  is,  under  all  circumstances,  ruinous,  and  war 

the  road  of  valor  and  salvation.     The  war  epochs  teach  us  that  j>eace  has  in 

many  cases  in  history  served  as  a  respite  to  gather  strength  for  new  battles. 

The  Peace  of  Tilsitz  was  the  greatest  humiliation  of  Germany  and  at  the  same 

time  a   turning  point  to  the  greatest  national   awakening.     At    that   time  the 

iiistoricnl  environment  offered  only  one  outlet  for  this  awakening — a  bourgeois 

*tate.     At  that  time,  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  history  was  made  by  a  handful 

of  noblemen   and  small   groups  of  bourgeois   intellectuals,   while  the  mass  of 

Workers  and  iieasaiits  were  inactive  and  inert.     Owing  to  this  history  at  that 

time  could  crawl  only  with  awful  slowness. 

Now  capitalism  has  considerably  raised  the  level  of  culture  in  general  and 
**t  the  culture  of  the  masses  in  particular.  The  war  has  aroused  the  masses, 
*  Wakened  them  by  the  unheard  of  horrors  and  sufferings.  The  war  has  given 
**ipetus  to  history  and  now  it  Is  moving  along  with  the  sp*.»ed  of  a  locomotive. 
history  is  now  being  independently  made  by  millions  and  tens  of  millions  of 
^^ople.    Capitalism  has  now  become  ripe  for  Socialism. 
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Thus,  if  Russia  now  moves— and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  she  does 
from  the  "  Tilsit"  peace  to  a  national  awakening,  and  to  a  great  war  tort)* 
fatherland — the  issue  of  such  an  awakening  is  not  the  bourgeois  state  Mtftfr| 
international  Socialist  revolution.     We  are  "  resistants "  since  Noraatert 
1917.    We  are  for  the  "  defense  of  our  fatherland,"  but  the  war  for  the  frtt* 
land  towards  which  we  are  moving  is  a  war  for  a  Socialist  fathering 
Socialism,  we  being  a  part  of  the  universal  army  for  Socialism. 


Extract  from  "  The  Liberator,"  November,  1918. 


«< 


It  follows,"  says  Trotsky  in  a  preface  to  one  of  his  books,  "  that  tte  Oat ; 
spent  id  prison  and  exile  is  about  one-third  of  the  time  a  Soclal-Democnt  ■ 
active."  Reading  that  preface  on  my  way  west  to  attend  the  trial  of  Euffl 
Debs,  I  was  struck  by  Trotsky's  unconscious  assertion  that  the  time  spot  ■ 
prison  is  part  of  the  time  that  a  Socialist  is  "  active."  It  is  often  the  tine  ft 
his  Influence  is  most  active.  And  though  the  government  may  succeed  in  tol- 
erating the  Immediate  war  program  by  imprisoning  Debs,  they  will  ate  * 
celerate  the  effect  of  his  life-long  service  to  the  social  revolution. 


ON  INTERVENTION   IN   RUSSIA. 
[By  John  Reed.] 

My  point  is,  that  the  American  people  are  misinformed  about  condltlems 
Europe,  and  especially  in  Russia,  and  that  In  the  case  of  Russia  our  Gow 
ment  is  acting  upon  false  information.  Moreover,  people  who  are  in  a  poattai 
to  inform  the  public  concerning  the  Russian  situation  are  either  ordered* 
keep  silent,  or,  if  they  speak  in  public,  arrested  by  the  Department  of  Mfe 
and  if  they  write  in  the  press,  barred  from  the  mails  by  the  Post  0i» 
Department. 

The  kind  of  Russian  news  usually  fed  the  public  is  illustrated  by  the  ft* 
quent  newspaper  reports  stating  that  the  Soviet  Government  has  fallen,  tW 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  have  fled  to  Germany,  and  (hat  chaos  and  anarchy  i» 
universal  in  Russia — statements  which  the  very  reports  of  the  Allied  ens- 
manders  in  Russia  have  again  and  again  demonstrated  to  be  false.  An  exampk 
of  what  I  mean  is  the  series  df  dispatches,  supported  by  no  competent  ^^J* 
stating  that  thousands  of  people,  especially  foreigners,  are  being  mass«w' 
by  the  Bolsheviki.  The  uncertainty  of  the  newspapers  themselves  concerning 
the  real  situation  in  Russia  was  strikingly  shown  the  other  day,  for  exanpMj 
a  story  in  the  New  York  Times  about  the  wholesale  killing  of  British.  Fiw 
and  Americans;  which  was  followed  by  another  item  to  the  effect  that  if- 
rangements  have  been  completed  by  the  Soviet  Government  and  the  Govs* 
ment  of  Finland  for  the  safe  conduct  of  all  foreigners  who  wish  to  1** 
Russia. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  is  intensified  by  the  recent  release  for  paw* 
tion  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  of  a  series  of  documents  pun***" 
ing  to  prove  that  the  leaders  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  were  in  &J 
pay  of  the  Imperial  German  Government,  and  that  their  actions  were  direiw 
from  Berlin.  The  fact  is,  that  the  authenticity  of  many  of  these  document B 
very  doubtful.  And  the  documents  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  United  $t»t* 
Government  for  more  than  six  months.  Why  were  they  not  given  out  M01* 
this  time?  Or,  more  pertinently,  why  have  they  now  been  released?  W^JJIJ 
give  color  or  excuse  to  an  uninvited  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  n  frieiw 
people,  and,  moreover,  a  people  which  has  appealed  to  us  for  help  agd"* 
Germany? 

There  is  definite  evidence  now  in  the  United  States  sufficient,  I  believe,  to pf** 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Soviets  have*  not  been  pro-German,  but.  on  the  cootiaij 
if  anything,  pro-Ally.  Strangely  enough,  this  evidence  is  not  allowed  to  l* 
the  public.  Colonel  Raymond  Robbins,  former  chief  of  the  American  RedO* 
Mission  to  Russia  and  unofficial  diplomatic  agent  of  the  United  State*  GO" 
ment  in  contact  with  the  Russian  Soviets,  who  has  more  information  • 
subject  than  any  foreigner  alive,  has  such  evidence.  So  has  Colonel  fflfc 
Boyce  Thompson  and  Major  Thomas  Thacher — both  of  the  Bed  Cross  Mtf 
All  these  men  have  been  otderaflL  to  t«tq&V\  &Vh&.  . 
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id  certain  other  Americans,  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
the  character  and  actions  of  the  Soviet  Government,  have  been 

simple  expedient  of  taking  away  all  documents  and  corrobora- 

iich  we  brought  back  with  us  from  Russia,  on  the  pretext  of 

Only  those  officials  and  correspondents  who  are  opposed  to  the 

>  reason  or  another,  are  allowed  freely  to  speak  or  write  their 

and  their  baseless  opinions.    *    *    * 

t  is  that  the  Bolshevik  revolution  was  a  revolution  against  all 
Tinan  imperalism  included ;  and  the  Soviet  Government  was  and 
?t  powerful  menace  to  Imperial  Germany,  and  all  it  implies,  in 

the  Russian  leaders,  whatever  the  Germans  may  have  thought 

have  consistently  labored  to  break  up  the  German  power,  and 
iussia  industrially  and  in  a  military  way,  so  as  to  turn  again 
the  secret  war  they  have  been  conducting  so  effectively, 
well  as  several  other  Americans  now  in  this  country*  can  testify 
ivar  and  to  its  effects.  I  was  employed  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
jmmissariat  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Among  other  things,  I  assisted 
tion  of  revolutionary  propaganda  to  spread  among  the  German 
German  war-prisoners,  and  helped  to  t?et  it  to  them.  *  *  * 
ling  and  misunderstood  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Soviet 
1  on  the  dictatorship  of  the  working  class,  and  the  expropriation 
ps  classes,  could  not  and  cannot  exist  side  by  side  with  Imperial 
even  more  so,  Imperial  Germany  cannot  hope  to  survive  side  by 
itussian  Soviets.  It  was  to  the  interest  of  the  Russian  Soviets 
(1  in  the  destruction  of  their  closest  and  most  dangerous  enemy. 
1  to  do  this — and  we  rejected  their  plea.  But  do  not  forget  that 
ie  interest  of  Imperial  Germany  to  prejudice  the  Allies  against 
viets.  And  nothing  can  be  so  satisfactory  to  the  Imperial  German 
i  Allied  hostility  to  the  Soviets,  and  Allied  intervention  in  Rus- 
lit  drive  the  Soviets,  in  sheer  self-defense,  desperately  to  seek  an 

.v. 

ie  American  people  are  entitled  to  know  the  real  reasons  for 

tion  in  Russia.  The  liberal  tiuroi>ean  press — especially  that  of 
-is  outspoken  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  dictated  by  the  desire  of 
•  eminent  to  set  up  a  Government  in  Russia  which  will  guarantee 
r  Russian  obligations,  repudiated  by  the  Soviets, 
in  statement  concerning  intervention  justifies  military  action 
a  the  grounds  that  the  Tchecho-Slovak  troops — who  were  sup- 
iving  Russia  by  way  of  Siberia  to  join  the  Allied  armies  on  the 
-were  attacked  by  "  armed  German  and  Austrian  war-prisoners." 
ths  ago  that  same  story  of  "  armed  German  and  Austrian  war- 
beria  "  reached  Moscow,  and  at  the  request  of  Trotsky,  members 
n  and  British  military  missions  were  given  a  special  train  to  make 
n  of  the  charge.  And  they  reported  to  their  Governments  that 
ivithout  foundation.  Other  observers  tell  the  same  tale.  *  *  * 
t  the  phrasing  of  intention  the  Governments  of  the  Allies,  our 
stand  sponsor  to  an  expedition  which  has  interfered  with  the 
»i^nty  of  Russia,  intervened  in  her  internal  affairs — even  to  the 
•orting  Governments  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Government — and  are 
the  Soviet  Government  to  be  waging  war  upon  it.  *  *  * 
ids  of  Americans  who  really  believe  in  freedom  will  some  day 
why  America,  Instead  of  leading  the  liberal  world,  joined  with 
ces  are  set  against  the  tides  of  history, 
at  we  knew  the  truth  about  Russia. 

****** 

the  constitution  of  the  Soviets  was  worked  out  in  detail  and  ap- 

iy. 

the  franchise  to — 

'  the  Russian  Socialist  Republic  of  both  sexes  who  shall  have 
r  eighteenth  year  by  the  day  of  election  *  *  * 
ve  acquired  the  means  of  living  through  labor  that  is  productive 
society  and  who  are  members  of  labor  unions  *  *  *  " 
mi  the  right  to  vote ;  employers  of  labor  for  profit ;  persons  who 
•ned  increment;  merchants  and  agents  of  private  business;  em- 
igious  communities;  former  members  of  the  police  and  gendar- 
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merie ;  the  former  ruling  dynasty ;  the  mentally  deficient,  the  deaf  and 
and  those  who  had  been  punished  for  selfish  and  dishonorable  misdeni 
♦  *  *  *  *  * 

Under  the  Soviet  Government  the  wage  system  is  retained  as  a  ne 
accommodation  to  the  capitalist  world,  the  machinery  to  abolish  it  being 
in  place,  and  the  whole  system  being  under  the  control  of  the  worker 
selves.  Lenin  has  clear-sightedly  stated  that  he  considers  the  retec 
capitalist  forms  a  step  backward,  a  temporary  defeat  for  the  Revoluti 
which  must  be  endured  until  the  workers  are  self-organized  and  self-di» 
enough  to  compete  with  capitalist  industry. 

****** 

Not  so.  The  Socialist  state  is  not  to  be  a  return  to  primeval  siraplk 
instead  a  system  of  society  more  efficient  than  the  capitalist  state.  In 
particularly  the  immediate  task  of  the  workers  is  to  be  able  to  compe 
the  pressure  of  foreign  capital,  as  well  as  to  supply  Russia  with  nee 
What  is  true  of  Russia,  moreover,  is  true  of  the  workers  of  all  co 
Only  in  no  other  country  have  the  workers  clear-sighted  leaders  like 
in  no  other  country  are  the  workers  so  united  and  so  conscious. 
Russia  there  are  groups  of  industries,  like  the  Ural  mines,  like  the  f 
of  Vladivostok,  where  Workers'  Control  has  actually  improved  upon  rs 
management.  And  do  not  forget  that  industry  belongs  to  the  workers- 
for  the  profit  of  the  workers. 

*****  * 

Across  half  the  world  we  watch  great  Russia  shake  herself  and  Ul 
In  our  ears  sounds  "  the  regular  march  of  the  iron  battalions  of  the  prol< 


Extract  from  '*  The  Advancing  Proletariat,"  February.  1917 

Two   facts   stand   out  prominently   in   an   examination   of  modern 
1st,  the  proletariat  is  the  subject  class,  and  2nd,  the  special  function 
state  is  to  keep  the  proletariat  in  subjection.    Therefore,  any  organizi 
the  proletariat  as  a  class  must  at  once  be  considered  a  menace  to  the  pr 
classes  and  be  declared  illegal.    All  the  activities  of  the  proletariat  fin 
its  program  for  a  new  society  must  necessarily  be  revolutionary  and  be 
the  "Law."     Therefore,  the  Socialist  Politician's  "legal   revolution" 
regarded  as  absurd,  by  the  proletariat ;  and  since  the  proletariat  realij 
all  its  forces  must  be  closely  coordinated  and  drilled  in  production 
operation  in  order  to  function  in  the  new  society,   the  idea  that  tin 
economic   structure  of  this  present  society  can   be   changed  by  going 
polls  once  every  two  or  four  years  is  especially  absurd. 

The  proletariat  makes  no  appeal  to  any  but  the  wage  working  class, 
it  realizes  that  the  growth  of  the  Social  Consciousness  among  all  class 
bring  thousands  to  its  standard,  whose  immediate  personal  interests  w< 
conserved  by  an  opposite  course.  It  realizes  how  great  a  task  it  is  to  p 
men  against  their  material  interests,  and  how  small  the  chance  is  m 
a  majority  at  the  polls — a  majority,  helpless  in  its  strength  because 
ciplined  in  cooperation  and  composed  of  potentially  discordant  eleraen! 
more  it  realizes  that  the  proletariat,  operating  the  machinery  of  pre 
and  really  in  possession  of  the  wealth  of  the  world,  is  in  a  position  to 
the  terms  of  life  to  all  society,  if  it  merely  secures  the  consent 
operation  of  the  members  of  its  own  class.  It  proposes  that  the  ba1 
shall  repose  first  in  the  Union  hall,  and  then  in  the  shop ;  and  one  nef 
to  function  in  industry  to  be  a  voter  there.  The  recently  landed  inn 
who  has  a  "  job,"  is  equal  to  the  descendant  of  the  Pilgram  Fathers,  * 
works  for  bread. 

The  future  society  comes  only  at  the  desire  and  with  the  consent 
proletariat,  for  it  is  evidently  the  only  class  able  to  safeguard  humi 
means  of  a  new  society;  and  the  revolution  can  properly  occur,  only  a 
proletariat  has  had  sufficient  training  in  voluntary  co-operation  and 
ernment  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  its  ability  to  successfully  continue 
tion  and  handle  distribution  so  that  all  may  be  fed.  Voting  en  mass 
polls  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  of  such  abiity,  and  to  teach  this  class 
way  to  freedom  lies  primarily  through  the  ballot  box  is  a  most  ralsen 
education  and  paves  the  way  to  the  most  desperate  catastrophy  that  b 
could  ever  suiter. 
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•  from  Pamphlet  Entitled  "  The  New  Unionism,"  hy  Andre  Tridon. 

( Fourth  printing.    Pp.  95-105. ) 

pirit  of  industrial  solidarity  manifested  by  the  miners  spread  among 
gauizatious.  In  the  fall  of  1004  Isaac  Cowen,  American  representative 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  of  Great  Britain;  Clarence  Smith, 
y  and  treasurer  of  the  American  Labor  Union ;  Thomas  J.  Hagerty, 
f  the  "  Voice  of  Labor,"  organ  of  the  A.  L.  U. ;  George  Estes,  president 
nited  Brotherhod  of  Railway  employees;  W.  L.  Hall,  general  secretary 
brotherhood,  and  Wm.  E.  Trautman,  editor  of  the  "  Brauer  Zeitung," 

the  United  Brewery  Workers  of  America,  held  a  conference  in  Chicago, 
vited  thirty-six  other  men  active  in  the  labor  movement  to  meet  them 
t  conference  on  January  2,  1905.  Out  of  the  thirty-six,  only  two,  Max 
s,  editor  of  a  trade  union  paper,  and  Victor  Berger,  editor  of  a  socialist 
ion,  declined  to  attend. 

inference  met  at  the  appointed  time,  selected  William  Dudley  Haywood 
man  of  its  executive  committee — the  other  members  of  the  board  being 

E.  Trautman,  A.  M.  Simonds,  W.  L.  Hall  and  Clarence  Smith — and 

a  manifesto  addressed  to  the  Workers  of  the  World.     It  set  forth  the 

itages  of  pure  and  simple  craft  organization  and  advocated  the  forming 

ingle  union  admitting  all  workers  regardless  of  craft  or  nationality. 

lanifesto  ended  with  a  call  for  a  convention  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on 

This  document  translated  into  several  languages  was  widely  circu- 

the  executive  committee  assisted  by  the  American  Labor  Union  and 
item  Federation  of  Miners. 

in  ml  red  und  eighty-six  delegates  met  in  Chicago,  representing  thirty- 
tte,  district,  local  or  national  organizations.. 

onventlon  lasted  twelve  days  and  when  it  adjourned  the  Industrial 
i  of  the  World  had  been  organized.  The  labor  groups  admitted  to 
n  were:  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  with  27,000  members;  the 
:  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance,  1,450  members;  the  Punch  Press  Operators, 
nbers;  the  United  Metal  Workers,  3.000  members;  the  Longshoremen's 
100  members;  the  American  Labor  Union,  16,500  members;  the  United 
hood  of  Railway  Employees,  2,087  members, 
ol  lowing  preamble  was  adopted : 

rorklng  class  and  the  employing  class  have  nothing  in  common.  There 
10  peace  so  long  us  hunger  and  want  are  found  among  millions  of  work- 
lie  and  the  few,  who  make  up  the  employing  class,  have  all  the  good 
f  life. 

ten  these  two  classes  a  struggle  must  go  on  until  all  the  tollers  come 
'  on  the  political,  as  well  as  on  the  industrial  Held,  and  take  and  hold 
iich  they  produce  by  their  labor  through  an  economic  organization  of 
king  class,  without  affiliation  with  any  political  party, 
apld  gathering  of  wealth  and  the  centering  of  the  management  of  in- 

into  fewer  and  fewer  hands  make  the  trade  unions  unable  to  cope  with 
•-growing  power  of  the  employing  class,  because  the  trade  unions  foster 
of  things  which  allows  one  set  of  workers  to  be  pitted  against  another 
orkers  in  the  same  industry,  thereby  helping  defeat  one  another  in  wage 
The  trade  unions  aid  the  employing  class  to  mislead  the  workers  into 
if  that  the  working  class  have  Interests  in  common  with  their  employers. 

sad  conditions  can  be-  changed  and  the  Interests  of  the  working  class 
only  by  un  organization  formed  in  such  a  way  that  all  its  members  in 
t  industry,  or  in  all  industries,  if  necessary,  cease  work  whenever  a 
r  lockout  is  on  in  any  department  thereof,  thus  making  an  injury  to  one 
7  to  all. 

incertainties  and  the  contradictions  found  in  this  preamble  are  easily 
xk!  when  one  bears  in  mind  the  heterogeneous  elements  which  were 
ited  at  the  first  convention  and  whose  divergent  views  had,  to  a  certain 
to  l>e  harmonized:  parliamentary  socialists,  op]M>rtunists.  Marxists, 
$ts,  industrialists,  craft  unionists.  During  the  first  year  of  the  I.  W. 
stence,  those  irreconcilable  elements  struggled  bitterly  for  supremacy. 
)  socialist  factions  looked  upon  the  I.  W.  W.  as  a  convenient  battle 

W.  W.  survived  this  internal  strife  and  began  to  issue  a  monthly  organ, 
lustrial  Worker."  It  also  sent  out  the  first  call  for  the  defense  of  Hay- 
oyer  and  Pettlbone,  the  officers  of  the  W.  F.  M.  who  had  been  arrested 
action  with  the  assassination  of  Governor  Steunenberg  of  Idaho. 
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The  second  convention  met  in  September,  1906,  with  ninety-three 
representing  60,000  workers.    The  struggle  for  control  divided  the 
into  two  factions;  the  reactionaries  with  the  help  of  the  chairman  tried t»s* 
struct  the  deliberation  until  such  time  as  their  opponents  would  be  obflpri 
leave  for  their  homes.    The  radicals  succeeded  in  defeating  these  ttena 
when  the  convention  adjourned,  the  former  officials  seised  the  gesnl  kssWT 
quarters  and  held  them  with  the  assistance  of  the  police.    The  newly  eta*™1 
officers,  abandoned  to  their  fate  by  the  Western  Federation  of  Mlnen  ad 
socialist  party,  had  to  open  headquarters  of  their  own.    The  W.  F.  M. 
withdrew  its  support  from  the  usurpers  who  gave  up  the  struggle.  At  the 
convention,  which  was  quite  uneventful,  it  became  evident  that  the 
politicians  who  had  remained  within  the  organization  were  striving  to  m  ft 
furtherance  of  their  own  ends.    In  1908,  however,  at  the  fourth  conventi* 
purely  industrialist  element  secured  control  of  the  organization.   The 
of  the  preamble  was  greatly  modified  and  in  its  amended  version  that 
reflected  the  revolutionary  trend  of  the  new  leaders.    The  second  paragraph  w 
changed  to  read  thus : 

'*  Between  these  two  classes  a  struggle  must  go  on  until  the  worker*  of* 
world  organize  as  a  class,  take  possession  of  the  earth  and  the  machinery " 
production,  and  abolish  the  wage  system." 

Finally  two  new  paragraphs  were  added  to  the  preamble : 

"  Instead  of  the  conservative  motto.  'A  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day1! 
we  must  inscribe  on  our  banner  the  revolutionary  watchword,  'Abofltta 
the  wage  system.* 

"  It  is  the  historic  mission  of  the  working  class  to  do  away  with 
The  army  of  production  must  be  organized,  not  only  for  the  every-day 
with  capitalists,  but  also  to  carry  on  production  when  capitalism  ahaO 
been  overthrown.    By  organizing  industrially  we  are  forming  the  stractBR 
the  new  society  within  the  shell  of  the  old." 

The  defeated  politicians  immediately  organized  another  I.  W.  W. 
to  a  parliamentary  policy.    It  stands  at  present  in  the  same  relation  (• 
first  I.  W.  W.  as  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  stands  to  the  Socialist  Party,  1^. 
little  more  than  a  name  and  has  not  played  any  part  in  the  labor  dispute*™^ 
have  since  arisen. 

At  the  first  convention  of  the  I.  W.  W.  it  was  generally  agreed  that  indaOT 
unionism  was  to  be  primarily  a  departmental  structure.  The  original  <"<»* 
tution  provided  for  thirteen  departments.  This  system  uppeared  imprarfkjjk 
and  as  the  purely  industrialist  view  was  beginning  to  dominate  the  memhewj 
it  was  more  and  more  definitely  recognized  that  the  New  Unionism  »»«[■ 
organize  from  below  upward.  In  other  words,  the  local  industrial  union. » 
the  department,  was  to  be  the  basis  of  organization.  The  discussions  reMi* 
to  departments  taking  place  at  the  various  conventions  have  only  had  a  is* 
tive,  almost  academic  character. 

We  quote  the  following  from  a  pamphlet  "The  I.  \V.  W\,  Its  History. ** 
ture  and  methods  "  by  Vincent  St.  John,  who  is,  at  present,  general  kcwOT 
of  the  organization : 

GENERAL   OUTLINE. 

1.  The  unit  of  organization  is  the  Local  Industrial  Union.  The  local  to**  w 
trial  union  embraces  all  of  the  workers  of  a  given  industry  in  a  given**-!* 
town  or  district.  ^  I 

2.  All  local  industrial  unions  of  the  same  industry  are  combined  into  a  >•"  |< 
tional  Industrial  Union  with  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  industry. 

3.  National  industrial  unions  of  closely  allied  industries  are  combined  9* 
Departmental  Organizations.  For  example,  all  national  industrial  mito** 
gaged  in  the  production  of  Food  Products  and  in  handling  them  wouhll*f* 
bined  into  the  Department  of  Food  Products.  Steam,  Air.  Water  ami  w* 
national  divisions  of  the  Transportation  Industry,  form  the  TransqHUlati* ** 

partment. 

4.  The  Industrial  Departments  are  combined  into  the  General  Orgai 
which  in  turn  is  to  be  an  integral  part  of  a  like  International  Organ 
ami  through  the  international  organization  establish  solidarity  ami  compel* 
between  the  workers  of  all  countries. 

SUBDIVISIONS. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  technical  differences  that  exist  wM 
different  departments  ot  the  tadtaatrles,  and  the  needs  where  lufM 


i; 
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•kers  are  employed,  the  local  industrial  union  is  branched  to  meet  these 

enients. 

anguage  branches,  so  that  the  workers  can  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 

zation  in  the  language  they  are  most  familiar  with. 

hop  branches,  so  that  the  workers  of  each  shop  control  the  conditions 

irectly  affect  them. 

►epartment  branches  in  large  industries,  to  simplify  and  systematize  the 

ss  of  the  organization. 

'istrict  branches,  to  enable  members  to  attend  meetings  of  the  union  with- 

ving  to  travel  too  great  a  distance.    These  branches  are  only  necessary 

large  cities  and  big  industries  where  the  industry  covers  large  areas. 

istrict  Councils,  in  order  that  every  given  industrial  district  shall  have 

>te  industrial  solidarity  among  the  workers  in  all  industries  of  such  dis- 

is  well  as  among  the  workers  of  each  industry.    The  Industrial  District 

il  combines  all  the  local  industrial  unions  of  the  district.    Through  It 

ted  action  is  maintained  for  its  district. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  BRANCHES. 

iches  of  an  industrial  local  deal  with  the  employer  only  through  the 
rial  Union.  Thus,  while  the  workers  in  each  branch  determine  the  con- 
»  that  directly  affect  them,  they  act  in  concert  with  all  the  workers 
h  the  industrial  union. 

he  knowledge  of  the  English  language  becomes  more  general,  the  lan- 
branches  will  disappear. 

development  of  machine  production  will  also  gradually  eliminate  the 
tes  based  on  technical  knowledge,  or  skill. 

constant  development  and  concentration  of  the  ownership  and  control  of 
ry  will  be  met  by  a  like  concentration  of  the  number  of  Industrial  unions 
dustrial  departments.  It  is  meant  that  the  organization  at  all  times  shall 
in  to  the  needs  of  the  hour  and  eventually  furnish  the  union  through  which 
r  which  the  organized  workers  will  be  able  to  determine  the  amount  of 
lothing,  shelter,  education  and  amusement  necessary  to  satisfy  the  wants 
workers. 

ADMINISTRATION    OK   THE   ORGANIZATION. 

d  unions  have  full  charge  of  all  their  local  affairs;  elect  their  own  officers ; 
line  their  pay;  and  also  the  amount  of  dues  collected  by  the  local  from 
mibership.  The  general  organization,  however,  does  not  allow  any  local 
rge  over  $1.00  per  month  dues  or  $5.00  Initiation  fee. 

l  branch  of  a  local  industrial  union  elects  a  delegate  or  delegates  to  the 
I  committee  of  the  local  industrial  union.    This  central  committee  Is  the 
istratlve  body  of  the  local  industrial  union.    Officers  of  the  branches  con- 
secretary,  treasurer,  chairman  and  trustees. 

ers  of  the  local  Industrial  union  consist  of  secretary  and  treasurer,  chair- 
nd  trustees. 

i  local  industrial  union  within  a  given  district  elects  a  delegate  or  dele- 
to  the  district  council.  The  district  council  has  as  officers  a  secretary- 
rer  and  trustees.  The  officers  of  the  district  council  are  elected  by  the 
tes  thereof. 

>fficers  in  local  bodies  are  elected  by  referendum  vote  of  all  the  meniber- 
tvolved,  except  those  of  the  district  council. 

►ortional  representation  does  not  prevail  In  the  delegations  of  the  branches 
district  councils.  Each  branch  and  local  has  the  same  number  of  dele- 
Each  delegate  casts  one  vote. 

onol  industrial  unions  hold  annual  conventions.  Delegates  from  each 
f  the  national  union  cast  a  vote  based  upon  the  membership  of  the  local 
ley  represent. 

national  industrial  union  nominates  the  candidates  for  officers  at  the 
tlon,  and  the  three  nominees  receiving  the  highest  votes  at  the  conven- 
•e  sent  to  all  the  membership  to  be  voted  upon  In  selecting  the  officers. 
officers  of  the  national  unions  consist  of  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
ive  board.  Each  national  union  elects  delegates  to  the  department  to 
It  belongs.  The  same  procedure  Is  followed  in  electing  delegates  as  In 
%  officers. 

strial  departments  hold  conventions  and  nominate  the  delegates  that  are 
to  the  general  convention.     Delegates  to  the  general  cotvs^wWow  wsv\>\r 
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nate  candidates  for  the  offices  of  the  general  organization  which  are  a  Gmtf 
Secretary-Treasurer,   and    a    General    Organizer.     These   general  officers 
elected  by  the  vote  of  the  entire  organization. 

The  General  Executive  Board  is  composed  of  one  member  from  each  lute 
trial  Department  and  is  selected  by  the  membership  of  the  department 
General  conventions  are  held  annually  at  present. 

The  rule  in  determining  the  wages  of  the  officers  of  all  parts  of  the  orjanl* 
tion  is,  to  pay  the  officers  who  are  needed  approximately  the  same  wagw  tfcy 
would  receive  when  employed  in  the  industry  in  which  they  work.  The  wig* 
of  the  general  secretary  and  the  general  organizer  are  each  $90.00  per  meafe 
Concerning  the  methods  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  Vincent  St 
John  expresses  himself  as  follows: 

As  a  revolutionary  organization  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  lia 
to  use  any  and  all  tactics  that  will  get  the  results  sought  with  the  leas  * 
penditure  of  time  and  energy.  The  tactics  used  are  determined  solely  hy  tfc 
power  of  the  organization  to  make  good  in  their  use.  The  question  of  "rijdir" 
and  "  wrong  "  does  not  concern  us. 

No  terms  made  with  an  employer  are  final.  All  peace  so  long  as  the  wij 
system  lasts,  is  but  an  armed  truce.  At  any  favorable  opportunity  the  struct 
for  more  control  of  industry  is  renewed. 

The  Industrial  Workers  realize  that  the  day  of  successful  long  strikes  I*  pit 
Under  all  ordinary  circumstances  a  strike  that  is  not  won  in  four  to  six 
cannot  be  won  by  remaining  out  longer.     In  trustified  industry  the  em|*ij» 
can  better  afford  to  fight  one  strike  that  lasts  six  months  than  he  can  slxstrttn 
that  take  place  in  that  period. 

The  organization  does  not  allowT  any  part  to  enter  into  time  contracts  wH 
the  employers.  It  aims  where  strikes  are  used,  to  paralyze  all  branches  of  tk 
industry  involved,  when  the  employers  can  least  afford  a  cessation  of  wwk- 
during  the  busy  season  and  when  there  are  rush  orders  to  be  filled. 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  maintains  that  nothing  will  be  cows*! 
by  the  employers  except  that  which  we  have  the  power  to  take  and  holdhyttl 
strength  of  our  organization.  Therefore  we  seek  no  agreements  with  III 
employers.  * 

Failing  to  force  concessions  from  the  employers  by  the  strike,  work  te  * 
sumed  and  '*  sabotage ''  is  used  to  force  the  employers  to  concede  the  demu* 
of  the  workers. 

The  groat  progress  made  in  machine  production  results  in  an  ever  increisliC 
army  of  unemployed.  To  counteract  this  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  W«M 
aims  to  establish  the  shorter  work  day.  and  to  slow  up  the  working  pace.  th» 
compelling  the  employment  of  more  and  more  workers. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  organization  large  initiation  fees  and  dues  at 
prohibited  by  the  I.  W.  W, 

During  strikes  the  works  are  closely  picketed  and  every  effort  marie  t«»k«f 
Jhe  employers  from  getting  workers  into  the  shops.  All  supplies  are  «Tit  *& 
from  strike-bound  shops.  All  shipments  are  refused  or  mi  snout,  delayed  ®£ 
lost  if  possible.  Strike  breakers  are  also  isolated  to  the  full  extent  of  thep»vff 
of  the  organization.  Interference  by  the  government  is  resented  by  open  vM* 
tion  of  the  government's  orders,  going  to  jail  en  masse,  causing  expense  t»  tb{ 
tax-payers,  which  is  but  another  name  for  the  employing  class. 

In  short,  the  I.  W.  W.  advocates  the  use  of  militant  "direct  action  "works 
to  the  full  extent  of  our  power  to  make  good. 


Extracts  from  "A  Letter  to  American  Workmen  "  by  X.  Lenin. 
1  Reprinted   from  "The  Class  Struggle"  December  1918.1 

The  American  working  class  will  not  follow  the  lead  of  its  bource^Ne-  R 
will  go  with  us  against  the  bourgeoisie.  The  whole  history  of  the  America 
people  gives  me  this  confidence,  this  conviction.  I  recall  with  pride  the  woi# 
of  one  of  the  best  loved  leaders  of  the  American  proletariat.  Eugene  V.  DM 
who  said  in  the  "Appenl  to  Reason"  at  the  end  of  1915,  when  it  wastfflt* 
socialist  paper,  in  an  article  entitled  "Why  Should  I  Fight?"  that  he  witf 
rather  he  shot  than  vote  for  war  credits  to  support  the  present  criminal  nf 
reactionary  war.  that  he  knows  only  one  war  that  is  sanctified  and  JnstiW 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  proletariat;  the  war  against  the  capitalist  class. *» 
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or  the  liberation  of  mankind  from  wage  slavery.  I  am  not  surprised  that 
earless  man  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  American  bourgeoisie.  Let 
l}rutalize  true  internationalists,  the  real  representatives  of  the  revolu- 
y  proletariat.  The  greater  the  bitterness  and  brutality  they  sow,  the 
-  is  the  day  of  the  victorious  proletarian  revolution. 

****** 

the  proletariat,  even  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  war,  is  learn- 
e  great  truth  that  all  revolutions  teach,  the  truth  that  has  been  handed 
to  us  by  our  best  teachers,  the  founders  of  modern  Socialism.  From 
,^ve  have  learned  that  a  successful  revolution  is  inconceivable  unless  it 
5  the  resistance  of  the  exploiting  class.  When  the  workers  and  the  labor- 
•asants  took  hold  of  the  powers  of  state,  it  became  our  duty  to  quell  the 
nice  of  the  exploiting  class.  We  are  proud  that  We  have  done  it.  that 
e  doing  it.  We  only  regret  that  we  did  not  do  it,  at  the  beginning,  with 
t»nt   firmness  ami   decision. 

****** 

the  corrupt  bourgeoisie  press  trumpet  every  mistake  that  is  made  by  oui 
ut ion  out  into  the  world.  We  are  not  afraid  of  our  mistakes.  The 
ling  of  the  revolution  has  not  sanctified  humanity.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
l    that  the  working  classes  who  have  been  exploited  and  forcibly  held 

by  the  clutches  of  want,  of  ignorance  and  degradation  for  centuries 

1  conduct  its  revolution  without  mistakes.    The  dead  body  of  bourgeoisie 

y  cannot  simply  be  put  into  a  coffin  and  buried.     It  rots  in  our  midst, 

i.s  the  air  we  breathe,  pollutes  our  lives,  clings  to  the  new,  the  fresh,  the 

with  a  thousand  threads  and  tendrils  of  old  customs,  of  death  and 


He  the  old  bourgeoisie  democratic  constitutions,  for  instance,  proclaimed 
1  equality  and  the  right  of  free  assemblage,  the  constitution  of  the 
t  Republic  repudiates  the  hyix>cracy  of  a  formal  equality  of  all  human 
*.  When  the  bourgeoisie  republicans  overturned  feudal  thrones,  they 
:>t  recognize  the  rules  of  formal  equality  of  monarchists.  Since  we  here 
oncerned  with  the  task  of  overthrowing  the  bourgeoisie,  only  fools  or 
i*s  will  insist  on  the  formal  equality  of  the  bourgeoisie.  The  right  of 
issemblage  is  not  worth  an  iota  to  the  workman  and  to  the  peasant  when 
*tter  meeting  places  are  in  the  hands  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Our  Soviets 
taken  over  all  usable  buildings  in  the  cities  and  towns  out  of  the  hands 
^  rich  and  have  placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  workmen  and  peas- 
for  meeting  and  organization  purposes.  That  is  how  our  right  of  assem- 
looks — for  the  workers.  That  is  the  meaning  and  content  of  our  Soviet, 
r  socialist  constitution. 

1  for  this  reason  we  are  all  firmly  convinced  that  the  Soviet  Republic, 
ever  misfortune  may  still  lie  in  store  for  it,  is  unconquerable. 


KXTBACTS    FROM    "THE   CLASS    STRUGGLE  "    NOVEMBER-DECEMBER    1917. 
******* 

Shall  a  Constituent  Assembly  be  called? 

******* 

Yes,  and  as  soon  as  possible.  Yet.  to  be  successful  and  to  be  really  con- 
tl,  one  condition  is  necessary :  increase  the  number  and  strengthen  the 
?r  of  the  Councils  of  W.  S.  and  P.  Delegates ;  organize  and  arm  the  masses. 

thus  can  the  Assembly  be  assured. 
.  Does  the  state  need  a  i>olice  of  the  conventional  type  and  a  standing 
r? 
******* 

Absolutely  unnecessary.  Immediately  and  unconditionally  universal  arm- 
>f  the  people  shall  be  Introduced  so  that  they  and  the  militia  and  the  army 

be  an  integral  whole.  Capitalists  must  pay  the  workers  for  their  days 
rvlce  in  the  militia. 

•  *****  * 

In  favor  of  this  war  or  against  It? 
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nocence  is  sometimes  a  crime!  See  capitalist  courts  sentence  Innocent 
dngmen  and  discharge  guilty  capitalists. 

►  step  out  on  strike  and  starve  is  foolish  If  you  can  strike  on  the  job  and 
Striking  on  the  job  means,  doing  such  a  thing — i.  e.  anything — that  will 
pel  the  boss  to  do  what  you  think  is  the  fair  thing.  If  you  win  it's  good 
You  and  therefore  moral,  however  many  little  things  belonging  to  the  boss 
ppears,  or  however  little  work  you  might  do. 
it  from  Erin's  Isle  got  a  job  once  to  the  surprise  of  his  friend. 
So  you're  working  Pat?  "  asked  the  friend. 

Bold  yer  whist,  man  "  said  Pat,  "  I'm  just  fooling  the  boss.  Sure !  I've  bin 
ying  the  same  hod  of  bricks  up  and  down  the  ladder  all  day,  and  the  boss 
ka  I'm  wurrking." 

it  may  have  been  working  but  he  knew  how  to  get  one  on  the  boss. 
******* 

>n't  strike  for  more  than  you  have  a  right  to  demand. 
>u  have  a  right  to  demand  all  you  have  power  to  enforce. 


General  Strike  Or? 

le  profiteers  have  made  millions  out  of  the  ships  the  workers  built.    Now 
refuse  these  workers  a  living  wage.    They  have  forced  thirty-thousand  men 
o  on  strike. 

U  the  profiteering  employers  of  Seattle  are  banded  together  in  their  Em- 
erg'  Association.  All  have  a  common  interest  in  driving  the  shipyard  workers 
:  to  slave  conditions  and  smashing  their  labor  organization,  The  Metal 
les. 

ie  allied  bosses  want  to  smash  the  shipyard  workers  now  so  that  they  can 
a  free  hand  to  smash  the  rest  of  the  union  men  of  Seattle  later  on. 
ese  profiteers  hate  all  unionism.  They  hate  the  longshoremen,  the  street 
nen,  the  electrical  workers,  the  men  of  the  building  trades,  the  restaurant 
ers  and  all  others  as  much  as  they  hate  the  Metal  Trades  organization  that 
lducting  this  strike. 

sy  want  to  eat  labor  piece  meal.    First  the  shipyard  workers,  then  the 
a.    So  they  can  make  this  an  open  shop  town  and  cut  wages. 
*ide  and  conquer  is  the  motto  of  the  bosses. 
:  we  have  a  better  motto.    It  is  together  we  win ! 

sixty  thousand  union  men  and  women  of  Seattle  go  out  on  a  general  strike 
>8ses  will  cry  for  mercy.  Capital  is  helpless  without  labor.  The  business 
sts  cannot  afford  a  general  strike.  And  we  cannot  afford  to  see  our  ship- 
brothers  beaten,  because  our  turn  would  come  next. 

Union  workers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  ready  to  fall  in  line  behind  Seattle. 
ill  show  them  a  magnificent  example  of  solidarity, 
together  in  the  general  strike. 
:ether  we  win !    By  solidarity. 


-Kt  from  "International  Workers'  Defense  League",  Seattle,  Wash. 

soldiers  and  sailors  ! 

i  Workers  who  were  loyal  to  the  Nation  and  were  selected  as  physically 
Wear  the  Uniform,  Will  You  Be  As  Loyal  To  Yourselves  and  to  the  other 
^i*8  when  you  come  back  into  the  ranks  of  Labor  and  don  the  overalls? 
i  you  who  offered  your  bodies  and  your  lives  to  put  down  Political  Autoc- 
n  Europe,  line  up  with  the  Workers  to  put  down  Industrial  Autocracy  in 
tea?  Will  you  who  were  called  from  the  ranks  of  the  workers  for  a  time 
kt?  the  World  safe  for  Democracy  come  back  into  the  ranks  of  Labor  and 
**uke  the  United  States  safe  for  Tom  Mooney  and  Billings  and  safe  for 
H>  work  in  the  interest  of  the  toiling  masses. 

ttical  Democracy  is  an  empty  dream  unless  we  have  economic  security. 
•  Courts  have  failed  to  give  Justice  to  Our  fighters  in  the  Industrial  con- 
Vou  who  have  been  or  are  now  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  will  you  be  with  us 
you  become  Workers  again? 

ook  solidarity  of  the  Nations  to  win  the  European  War,  it  will  take  Soli- 
'  of  the  Workers  to  win  our  Economic  Freedom. 

S5728— 19 68 
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Extract  from  Leaflet  "  American  Workers." 

orkers  do  not  want  thin,  you  must  begin  right  now  to  organize  for  a 
ike  to  tie  up  all  Industry.  Then,  if  the  capitalists  persist,  if  they 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  will  not  permit  the  peaceful 
reorganization  of  Industry  upon  the  basis  of  common  ownership  and 
:ion,  use  the  clenched  fist  of  Labor  to  strike  them  down.  Truly  Marx 
when  he  said,  "  Capitalism  came  into  the  world  covered  with  blood 
id  so  will  it  go  out" 

men  and  workingwomen,  organize — organize  so  as  to  have  the 
op  capitalists  reaction.  Organize  for  the  Social  Revolution ! !  '  Down 
allsm — long  live  the  Industrial  Commonwealth ! ! ! 


No  Conscription  ! 

tion  has  now  become  a  fact  in  this  country.  It  took  England  fully 
after  she  engaged  in  the  war  to  impose  compulsory  military  service 
pie.  It  was  left  for  ••  free  "  America  to  pass  a  conscription  bill  six 
p  she  declared  war  against  Germany. 

comes  of  the  patriotic  boast  of  America  to  have  entered  the  Euro- 

n  behalf  of  the  principle  of  democracy?    But  that  is  not  all.    Every 

Europe  has  recognized  the  right  of  conscientious  objectors — of  men 

to  engage  in  war  on  the  ground  that  they  are  opposed  to  taking  life. 

?mocratic  country  makes  no  such  provision  for  those  who  will  not 

rder  at  the  behest  of  the  war  profiteers.    Thus  the  •'  land  of  the  free 

me  of  the  brave  "  is  ready  to  coerce  free  men  into  the  military  yoke. 

[>  whom  the  fundamental  principle  of  liberty  and  justice  is  more  than 

ase,  can  help  realize  that  the  patriotic  clap-trap  now  shouted  by  press; 

the  authorities,  betrays  a  desperate  effort  of  the  ruling  class  in  this 

throw  sand  in  the  eyes  of  the  masses  and  to  blind  them  to  the  real 

■on ting  them.     That  issue  is  the  Prussianizing  of  America  so  as  to* 

ratever  few  liberties  the  people  have  achieved  through  an  incessant 

many  years. 

all  labor  protective  laws  have  been  abrogated,  which  means  that 
•ands,  fathers  and  sons  are  butchered  on  the  battlefield,  the  women 
en  will  be  exploited  in  our  industrial  bastiles  to  the  heat's  content 
Tican  patriots  for  gain  and  power. 

of  speech,  of  press  and  assembly  is  about  to  be  thrown  upon  the 

of  political  guarantees.    But  crime  of  all  crimes,  the  flower  of  the 

to  be  forced  into  murder  whether  or  not  they  believe  in  war  or  in 

-  of  saving  democracy  in  Europe  by  the  destruction  of  democracy  at 

of  conscious  is  the  most  fundamental  of  all  human  rights,  the  pivot 
ress.  No  man  may  be  deprived  of  it  without  losing  every  vestige  of 
'  thought  and  action.  In  these  days  when  every  principles  and  con- 
democracy  and  individual  liberty  is  being  cast  overboard  under  the- 

democratizing  Germany,  it  behooves  every  liberty-loving  man  and 
insist  on  his  or  her  right  of  individual  choice  in  the  ordering  of  his 
•tlons. 
se  conscription  because  we  are  internationalists,  anti-militarists,  and 

all  wars  waged  by  capitalistic  governments. 

fight  for  what  we  choose  to  fight  for;  we  will  never  fight  simply 
»  are  ordered  to  fight. 

»ve  that  the  militarization  of  America  is  an  evil  that  far  outweighs, 
i-social  and  anti-lebertarian  effects,  any  good  that  may  come  from 
participation  in  the  war. 
resist  conscription  by  every  means  In  our  power,  and  we  will  sustain 

for  similar  reasons,  refuse  to  be  conscripted, 
gister.    Organize  meetings.    Resist  conscription. 
«ider  this  campaign  of  the  utmost  importance  at  the  present  time, 
ful,  cowardly  silence,  a  powerful  voice  and  an  all-embracing  love  are- 
to  make  the  living  dead  shiver. 

The  Workers, 
d,  Me.,  May  1017. 
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Feb.  3,  Mi 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  Anarchistic  poster  which  recently 
appeared  simultaneously  all  over  New  England : 

Go-Head  ! 

The  senll  fossils  ruling  the  United  States  see  red ! 

Smelling  their  destruction,  they  have  decided  to  check  the  storm  by 
the  Deportation  law  affecting  all  foreign  radicals. 

We,  the  American  Anarchists,  do  not  protest,  for  it  is  futile  to  waatraf 
energy  on  feeble  mided  creatures  led  by  His  Majesty  Phonograph  Wiboo. 

Do  not  think  that  only  foreigners  are  anarchists,  we  are  a  great 
right  here  at  home. 

Deportation  will  not  stop  the  storm  from  reaching  these  shores.  TheaM 
is  within  and  very  soon  will  leap  and  crash  and  annihilate  you  Id  blood  si 
fire. 

You  have  shown  no  pity  to  us !    We  will  do  likewise. 

And  deport  us !    We  will  dynamite  you! 

Either  deport  us  or  free  all ! 

The  American  Anaschba 


ORGANIZING  OUR  PROPAGANDA. 
[The  Industrial  Union  Bulletin,  Seattle  District  (I.  W.  W.)   November  29,  IMS, 

What  methods  can  be  used  to  reach  an  Increasing  mass  of  workers  tfd  *| 
teach  them  the  meaning  of  the  social  revolution  and  how  to  bring  it  abort. 

As  to  what  methods  have  been  trfed  and  proved  a  success  we  may  «J*| 
best  has  been  the  concentration  of  forces  upon  industry  thru  group  aid 
movements.    *     *    * 

To  arouse  this  fighting  spirit  against  capitalism,  to  get  workers  to  aaisfj 
their  actions  they  understand  that  the  "  employing  class  and  the  worktof  *■? 
have  nothing  in  common  "  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  class  war.  Graf1 
and  mass  movements  best  do  this.     People  in  groups  or  masses  feel  more  twr 
strength,  are  emboldened  to  think  and  act  more  boldly. 

Mainly  thru  the  fighting  groups  to  develop  mass  movements  to  rtart  fit* 
localities  and  industries  and  to  spread  to  the  entire  working  class.   •  * 

The  first  thing  is  to  secure  recruits  who  will  do  the  education  andorgi** 
tion  work. 

As  a  means  to  the  end  of  reaching  the  great  mass  of  workers  we  w#J 
union  schools  to  teach  speakers,  organizers  and  delegates.  These  can  fca* 
the  history  of  the  labor  movement  and  also  how  to  properly  transact  the  bar 
ness.     *     *     *  ^ 

Our  propaganda  needs  to  be  organized  to  reach  every  job,  every  info**1 
plant,  every  labor  union,  the  socialists,  whole  cities  and  the  rural  district^  t 

*  *  *  We  should  take  the  lead  in  all  struggles  of  the  workers  *^ 
pointing  out  to  them  the  necessity  of  orgauizing  themselves  to  takepos*a*a 
of  the  land  and  machinery  of  production. 

Fellow  workers,  unless  the  WTiter  is  very  badly  mistaken,  (he  beliefs  «• 
observation  of  events,  from  what  is  passing  thru  the  crowd)  that  big  *J 
are  just  ahead.    Don't  you  think  it  is  time  for  all  rebels  to  get  into  ttoef* , 
equip  our  propaganda  and  throw  our  enthusiasm  and  knowledge  into  the  J1*] 
lem  of  educating  and  organizing  the  workers  for  victory? 

•  *  •  ♦  ♦  *  • 

In  a  circular  letter  issued  by  Frederick  A.  Blossom,  New  York  City,  to** 
he  solicits  subscriptions  to  "The  Labor  Defender,"  an  I.  W.  W.  pnbUctf*] 
published  by  the  New  York  Defense  Committee  of  the  I.  W.  W.  (of  wlrtd' 
Ratnofsky  is  secretary),  at  #74  St.  Marks  Place,  New  York,  N.  T~  fc 
the  following  language: 

The  "  shock  of  peace  "  is  coming.  The  end  of  the  war  will  be  the  be£ 
of  a  bitter  industrial  conflict.  *  *  *  The  workers,  more  awake  da* 
tofore  to  their  rights  and  their  power,  will  resist  to  the  utmost. 

The  struggle  will  be  fierce  and  far-reaching. 
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Elobe,  Hungabian  Daily,  New  York  City. 
[Issue  November  18,  1918.] 

itest  events  have  brought  to  the  working  class  the  best  opportunity  to 
direction  of  the  fate  of  the  world  into  its  own  hands.    *     *    * 
ver,  rule  and  power  of  systems  and  classes  have  never  been  ended  wlth- 
ting.     •     •     * 

ddle  and  Eastern  Europe  thrones  are  collapsing,  countries  fall  apart, 
nations  and  groups  are  brought  forth,  the  revolutionary  flag  is  waving 
lustrial  headquarters  of  socialist  Republics,  peoples  and  countries  come 
stream  of  a  healthy,  inspiring  socialism,  world-events  occur  every  min- 
the  working  masses  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  all  those  who,  with  one  strong 
!  the  arm.  could  sweep  away  these  corrupt  and  old-fashioned  organiza- 
America,  stand  where  they  were  standing  before  the  war,  still  bowing 
fore  hired  agents  (of  capitalism)  like  meek  scabs. 

rope  fights  and  revolutions  go  on.  workers  are  liberated  and  new  sys- 
e  instituted:  in  America  the  working  class,  with  (iompers  and  his 
n  at  its  head,  puts  its  hand  upon  the  stomach  and  lays  down  to  beg. 
e  really  so  far  away  from  old  Europe  that  these  fattened  lackeys  and 
of  capitalism  can  even  hold  back  the  breeze  of  revolution.  We  cannot 
t,  as  there  are  thousands  of  workers  moving  already  and  they  will  start 
er  movement  as  soon  us  larger  masses  can  be  convinced  that  there  can 
►ace  between  capital  and  labor,  only  fighting,  until  labor  will  win.  like 
renter  parts  of  Europe. 

de  Beiill  and  Pengaska  *  *  *  pointed  out  to  the  necessity  of  the 
uiary  endeavors  without  compromise. 

de  Becker  spoke  about  the  nearness  of  the  revolution,  what  forces  to 
ed  and  sacrificing  work. — They  all  agreed  that  the  time  of  action  has 
that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  creation  of  a  socialist  society, 
ruggle  between  the  capitalist  system  and  the  liberation  of  the  workers 
d,  we  stand  before  terrible  battles,  but  we  must  not  stop  in  the  fight 
over  the  world  industrial  freedom,  the  freedom  of  the  working  class 
ished,  which  is  not  only  a  liberty  satisfied  through  words,  but  it  is  the 
rty  of  all  humanity. 

.  Hungarian  Dally,  New  York  City,  issue  Nov.  11,  1918 — National  Edition.! 

midst  of  Europe,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  blood  soaked  old  world,  new 
?,  magnificent  fires  are  aflame  and  their  glowing  light  sheds  a  new, 
i  upon  the  horizon  of  the  desolate  dark  countries. 

volution  of  peace  reached  the  very  spot  which  was  the  nest  of  the  war. 
slutlon  of  peace  murmurs  upon  the  soil  of  Kiel,  Hamburg.  Berlin, 
g-Holstein  and  upon   the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  the  German 

sailors  and  soldiers  will  take  care  that  this  revolution  realizes  with 
atlon  of  the  German  workers  pence  also.  The  earthquake  beats  al- 
e  waves  of  the  sea  which  will  call  to  action  the  groping  millions  of 
;ers  everywhere  where  the  double-minded  autocrats  hiding  behind  fake 
*y  are  still  ruling  and  want  to  keep  their  rule  longer. 

Mighty  interests,  gigantic  powers,  economies  and  influences  are 
*1  by  this  short  word.  Revolutionary  peace !  rpon  these  words 
h  a  raging  growl  the  classes  anxious  for  their  power  and  in  despair 
very  existence.     Because  for  those  who  wish  to  extinguish  the  ghost 

flaring  flame  of  the  red  torchlight  by  cutting  off  the  muscular  arm 
he  torch,  peace  is  not  yet  timely,  they  do  not  wish  peace  yet. 

i«7/  be  peace,  revolution  will  rstablith  it. 

THE    REQUEST   OF    AN    INTERNED    HUNGARIAN. 

Rowing  letter  arrived  from  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga..  to  the  Editor  of  the 

Ing  here  from  Hot  Springs,  I  inform  you  that  there  are  several  Hun- 
here,  among  whom   there  are  many   of  our  comrades.     These  were 
>1  eased  when  I  handed  them  the  paper,  which  we  read  now  in  com- 
1  we  thank  you  jointly  for  the  same." 
I   reader? 
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LEADING  the  Pabadk. 

Worker's  Councils,  composed  of  Socialists,  trade  unionists  and  Industrie1 
unionists  have  been  formed  In  Butte,  Duluth  and  many  other  cities.  A  ts> 
tilers'  and  Workers'  Council  has  been  organised  by  the  Metal  Trades  Sections? 
Seattle  unionists.  Socialist  Party  locals  are  voicing  their  support  of  the 
si  an  Socialist  Soviet  Republic  by  speech  and  pamphlet.  Overflow 
are  being  held  in  all  large  cities  at  which  demands  are  made  for  »""*f*y  ar 
all  political  prisoners  and  for  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Russia. 

The  Ohio  Socialist,  Official  Organ  of  the  Socialist  parties  of  Ohio,  Kentaefcr, 
Virginia,  W.  Virginia  and  New  Mexivo.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  29,  19ft\ 
page  8.   col.   1. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  Hungarian  Socialist  circulir 
recently  distributed  in  the  United  States : 

Proclamation. 

To  the  American-Hungarian  workmen: 

At  the  cimax  of  civilization  humanity  has  been  covered  with  MooMat 
through  the  4$  years  war.  It  seemed  as  if  everything  would  go  to  pieces  Htf 
humanity  has  built  up  by  hard  labor.  It  seemed  that  the  cannon-roan  *■ 
the  mortal  music  of  humanity.  In  despair  we  ask  whether  this  is  a  reahty  tr 
is  it  only  a  feverish  dream?  Will  labor  ever  be  cursed  to  abed  either  Jl 
sweat  or  blood  for  the  overlords?  Was  the  internationalism  of  labor  omfri 
<lream?  Now  after  many  years  of  pain  and  sulfating  behold  the  oppressed  na> 
one  after  the  other  to  break  the  chains  and  to  take  the  world  Into  their  posse- 
sion. The  Internationalism  of  labor  has  come  back  to  life  with  renewed  force. 
The  proletariat  arose  to  open  the  way  for  the  new  civilization.  What  was  <mfr 
a  desire  yesterday  becomes  a  fact  today.  From  the  ocean  of  blood  Yicturlmrij 
arises  the  red  flag  of  socialism.  The  laboring  class  has  started  to  fulfill  to 
historic  mission. 

SOCIALISM  V8.  CAPITALISM. 

The  history  of  mankind  represents  an  unbroken  chain  of  class-war.  Tte 
patricians  and  ploretars  of  Rome,  the  aristocrats  and  serfs  of  feudal  timsi 
Its  guildinasters  and  apprentices,  the  capitalist  and  the  wage-slaves  of  ov 
own  times  in  one  word  the  great  classes  of  oppressors  and  the  oppressed  hair 
always,  sometimes  openly,  and  sometimes  under  cover  stood  as  foes  agate* 
each  other.  The  class  which  was  the  owner  of  the  tools  necessary  for  nV 
production  of  commodities  was  ever  the  lord  and  exploiter  of  the  producers 
of  commodities.  The  battle  of  the  exploited  was  hopeless  until  they  ree«fr 
nized  the  fact  that  the  seizure  of  the  means  of  production  and  making  tbea 
common  proiierty  will  put  an  end  to  the  division  into  classes  to  the  bank 
anions;  the  classes:  as  long  as  they  didn't  recognize  the  fact  that  they  eosM 
expect  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  of  their  liberation  only  from  their  <■*■ 
selves.  This  realization  called  the  socialist  movement  into  life  which  J*  tbf 
grandest  revolutionary  movement  of  all  times. 

The  socialist  aim  is  very  simple  as  a  matter  of  fact  Even  capitalist  soriKT 
recognized  the  principal  that  every  man  is  entitled  to  political  right  W 
principal  is  complemented  by  the  socalist  movement  to  the  effect  that  tk 
laborers  are  entitled  to  the  rights  of  industry.  Just  as  it  is  proper  that  Hi 
Government  of  a  people  should  be  a  government  for  the  people  and  by  tH 
people  so  it  is  proper  that  the  government  of  shops,  factories  and  mines  ttortt 
be  for  the  laborers  and  by  the  laborers.  Still  more  simply;  the  sodaW 
movement  has  for  its  aim  to  make  workmen  free  on  the  scene  of  its  labor;  tfc* 
the  laborer  should  freely  use  the  tools  of  his  labor  and  enjoy  Its  fall  froit 

The  capitalist  class  are  afraid  of  the  realization  of  these  alma    As  k*Tf 
the  capitalist  owns  the  tools  of  production  he  may  live  in  luxury  without 
ing  and  rule  without  strength.     Socialism  abolishes  these  privileges  «f 
capitalists  deprives  them  of  their  usurped  power  and  stolen  fortune* 
capitalists  have  therefore  good  cause  to  tremble  before  socialism.    On  tit1 
hand  workmen  have  reason  to  fight  for  socialism.    And  the  inexorable  Is 
social  development  will  yet  force  capitalism  to  dig  its  own  grave. 

The  capitalists  regardlessly  exploit  the  workmen  to  sell  the 
modifies  as  merchandise.   They  look  for  markets  for  their 
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iete  with  each  other  for  those  markets  and  in  the  end  they  start  wars, 
sufferings  caused  by  the  war  incite  the  flame  of  class  struggle  with  in- 
*ed  force  and  while  on  one  hand  capitalistic  production  becomes  ineffective 
he  other  hand  the  laboring  class  rises  to  become  the  maker  of  its  own 
re. 

ius  it  is  not  an  accident  that  while  owing  to  the  development  of  production 
11  other  countries  the  material  conditions  of  socialism  were  present  in  a 
e  ample  degree,  still  the  people  of  the  most  backward  the  most  undeveloped 
ltry,  Russia,  the  most  horribly  yoked,  the  most  terribly  tortured  Russian 
>lt»  were  the  1st  to  carry  the  flag  of  socialism  to  victory. 

SOCIALISTIC   8YSTEM   IN   RUSSIA. 

he  fall  of  Czarism  is  historic  past  by  this  time.  For  a  moment  it  seemed 
f  after  the  fall  of  Czarism  in  Russia,  Capitalistic  development,  and  thereby  a 
e  modern  more  pleasing  or  just  as  merciless  period  of  class  regime  and 
oitation  had  begun.  But  socialistic  agitation  in  Russia  was  not  sterile, 
alistic  agitation  succeeded  in  making  the  millions  of  Russian  laborers  and 
ants  understand  that  if  they  had  the  strength  of  abolishing  one  form  of 
i  rule  they  have  the  strength  to  abolish  all  forms  of  class  rule,  for  all 
s  as  well.  Today  Russia  is  the  model  of  the  purest  and  most  perfect 
x?racy.  In  Russia  Government  reposes  fully  in  the  hands  of  the  workers 
a  controlled  by  them.  The  government  is  one  of  the  industries  of  the  labor- 
lasses  in  one  word  a  government  of  production.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  that 
nment  that  by  aid  of  human  experiences  and  acquisitions  labor  should 
e  the  purpose  but  should  become  the  means  of  the  well  being  of  the  people 
lie  promoter  of  its  peace. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION  IN  EUROPE. 

*  effect  of  this  grand  revolutionary  occurence  extended  all  over  Europe, 
revolutionary  proletariat  derived  new  strength  and  confidence  from  the 
:  of  the  Russian  working  people.  And  while  in  Russia  the  revolution  has 
v~en  finished  its  great  work  as  yet  the  peoples  of  Austria,  Germany  and 
ary  have  already  risen,  demolished  the  political  institutions  of  capitalism 
t  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  of  very  short  time  at  that  that  they  will 
irow  capitalism  itself.  And  not  only  in  those  countries  but  all  over 
*e  the  fire  of  revolution  bursts  into  flame.  Of  revolution  which  don't  put 
ei asters,  new  exploiters  into  the  place  of  old  ones  but  make  people  free. 

COUNTER  REVOLUTION. 

*  Capitalists  of  the  world  dont  look  inactively  upon  these  powerful  efforts 

*  working  class.    The  counter  revolution  is  already  on  its  way.    The  ban- 
exploiters  are  soliciting  an  alliance  with  the  exploiters  that  are  still 

tlshed  so  that  they  may  reacquire  their  mastery. 

-    capitalists  of  the  world  are  preparing  for  one  other  combat  against  the 

*%ts  of  the  world. 

1   the  counter  revolution  be  able  to  get  the  upper  hand?    Will  it  be  pos- 

to  fetter  the  hands  of  those  with  chains  of  wage-slavery  who  have  once 

them?    Will  it  be  possible  to  keep  them  on  the  arms  of  those  who  are 

*1ng  to  shed  them — This  question  will  decide  the  fate  of  humanity  on 

OUR  TASKS. 

*  cant  look  at  this  titanic  struggle  Inactively.  We  must  render  aid  to  our 
tig  brethren.  Aid  against  their  being  attacked  in  the  back  and  above  all,  that 
&cnre  their  liberation,  their  freedom,  by  gaining  our  own  liberation,  our 
freedom  by  struggle, — this  is  a  task  from  which  only  such  a  workman 
shrink  In  whom  long  servitude  has  killed  the  man.  Hungarian  Workmen 
t**«rical    Understand  that  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  task  you 

Unite  and  work  In  unity !    Understand  it  that  you  stand  before  a  revolu- 

Jry  task  the  fulfillment  of  which  you  can  by  no  means  avoid!     Dont  be 

r !    From  the  Council  of  Workmen  in  every  place  and  on  with  the  work 

h  on  the  rains  of  the  Empire  will  build  the  realm  of  freedom.  ,v 

With  revolutionary  greeting, 

The  Council  ot  1*.  X.  ^otcmxw* 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  WOBKlOOff. 

Society  is  constituted  of  two  classes  In  every  country  of  industrial 
ment   One  is  the  class  of  the  laborers  of  the  exploited—the  working 
other  is  the  class  of  those  who  make  them  work— of  the  exploiters  the 
talistic  class. 

These  two  classes  cannot  have  Interests  in  common.    While  the 
who  are  not  doing  any  useful  work  live  in  splendor,  workmen  In 
in  the  most  abject  misery. 

The  capitalistic  class  may  do  with  the  workmen  as  they  please  beam  I 
capitalists  own  the  land  and  the  means  necessary  for  production.  In 
quence  of  which  it  is  within  their  power  to  deny  the  workmen  the  oppoctaflyj 
to  work  at  any  time  or  to  make  them  work  under  such  conditions  as  will  dajrtnl 
them  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

While  such  conditions  exist  in  economic  life,  while  one  may  decide  tat  HI 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  so  long  " Democracy,"  "Equality/*  and  MLtalfB| 
are  empty  notions. 

The  productive  system  of  capitalism  will  collapse  for  the  reason  of  tat 
traductions  contained  in  itself.    For  that  time  the  working  class  must 
itself  with  knowledge  and  organization  so  that  it  may  fill  its  historic 
That  is  to  take  into  its  own  possession  the  soil  and  the  means  of 
to  use  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth  and  thus  to  lay  the 
of  such  a  society  where  not  even  a  possibility  exists  for  exploitation,  and 
members  are  truly  equal,  truly  free  because  they  receive  the  full  fruit  of 
labor  and  thus  are  economically  independent 

The  purpose  of  the  council  of  workmen  is  to  awake  the  conadouanesi  of 
vocation  of  the  workmen  and  to  make  them  fulfill  same  by  aid  of  all  the 
at  the  disposal  of  the  working  class. 


Zajmy  Lidu,  Chicago,  III.     (Reported  Dec.  16, 1918.) 

In  issue  of  December  10,  p.  2,  c.  3,  4,  and  5,  the  postmaster  at  Chicago,  HUaok 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  translation  has  been  filed  for  an  article 
under  heading : 

"  THE  GIANT  IS  GETTING  UP — THE  SPIRITS  ABE  TREMBLING." 

[Translation] 

That  the  capitalistic  newspapers,  representing  the  interests  of  their  torts 
and  using  every  wicked  means  to  rob  the  workingman,  is  well  known  a  loaf 
time  to  labor.  That  many  times  they  have  attempted  by  trickery  to  India*  the 
workingmen  as  their  friends,  is  a  general  truth.  That  they  even  have  tte 
courage  to  act  as  judges  of  their  own  crimes  by  which  they  wish  to  ptufca 
their  own  victims,  is  not  as  frequent  an  occurrence  as  occurred  in  the  pi* 
However,  sensational  cases  occur  in  which  the  workingman  is  punished  for  tar 
crime  of  the  capitalist,  the  capitalist  escaping  unpunished.  Within  the  ims* 
diate  past  the  actions  of  the  capitalists  have  been  so  bold  as  to  cause  the  late- 
warm  workingman  to  think.  This  is  attributable  to  demagogical  article*  la 
the  capitalistic  newspapers.  They  aroused  the  solidarity  among  the  organiaal 
workingmen  and  thus  aroused. a  powerful  strength  which  is  In  the  hand!  a! 
organized  labor.  The  workingman,  as  an  individual  realizes  he  is  helpkaite 
the  organized  labor  movement ;  and,  therefore,  must  unite  with  other  iro* 
ingmen  into  a  solid  front  in  order  to  control  general  conditions  and  the  m* 
ingmen,  as  a  whole,  would  not  permit  anything  to  block  their  aims  in  & 
economical  and  political  field.  ( 

This  is  well  known  to  the  hired  newspaper  coolies  and  are  using  all  of  iisfr] 
energy  to  grasp  the  last  straw  to  hold  themselves  above  the  water*  to  daeaJN 
the  working  men  and  to  guide  and  keep  them  in  the  old  capitalists'  ■  "■* 
They  have  many  reasons  to  fear.  For  that  reason  the  demagogical  M 
to  the  workingmen  "  is  hiding  its  fear,  but  so  very  awkwardly  that 
at  sight  notices  it.  At  the  head  of  all  stands  the  Chicago  American^  ■ 
whole  structure  is  filled  with  fear  until  it  plans,  begs  and  makes  tin 
the  same  breath.  

The  whole  matter  relates  to  Tom  Mooney,  who  was  to  fcaas  arosf4fcsY 
holy  desire  of  the  ca^tallata,  toft.  ^\t»afe  wotaaoe  was  commuted  to  an  M 
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for  life.  And  because  everything  does  not  move  along  the  desires  of 
pitalists,  great  fear  is  the  result. 

kingmen,  "  diligent  and  patient,"  American  workingmen  or  the  American 
ition  of  Labor,  who  up  to  the  present  time  kissed  the  hand  that  dealt 
rokes,  have  become  rebellious — no  one  believed  their  changed  attitude  a 
ility.  The  case  of  Mooney  caused  it  all,  and  for  that  reason  the  capltal- 
*e  gnashing  their  teeth,  because  they  could  not  send  him  to  the  gallows 
lly  as  other  workingmen  were  forced  to  die.  The  matter  is  becoming 
serious  for  the  capitalists  day  by  day.  A  few  years  ago  even  a  cock 
not  crow  over  them,  but  to-day  the  rebellious  atmosphere  and  courage  of 
>rkingmen  has  reached  the  degree  that  even  force  can  not  cope  with  them, 
means  must  be  devised  in  order  to  deceive  them. 

******* 

capitalists  are  trembling,  for  the  workingmen,  today,  after  viewing  the 
on  economically  and  politically,  are  crying:  "You  capitalists  may  go  to 
vil.    Today  we  want  to  be  masters." 
rder  to  check  this  advance,  the  prostitutes  are  using  every  subterfuge  by 

of  capitalistic  newspapers  to  divide  the  workingmen.  They  lie  on  every 
Lie  was  never  paid  as  dearly  as  now !  Today  lies  are  forced  into  the 
lgmen  from  every  side. 

it  is  too  late.  Like  a  crystal  spring  it  cannot  even  be  stopped  though  it 
pcome  polluted,  it  will  come  to  the  top  clear  and  with  such  force  that  it  will 
those  who  have  attempted  to  stop  it.  It  is  still  possible  for  the  capitalists 
ceed  in  checking  a  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  workingmen  by 

Mooney  his  liberty.  But  Mooney\s  life  is  now  subordinated.  Now,  the 
:>n  is,  what  Mooney  represents,  the  aims  of  the  workingmen  struggle  be- 

the  classes,  liberation  of  the  workingman,  for  whom  Mooney  was  to  die 
raceful  death.    The  ravages  of  the  capitalistic  and  mendacious  coolies 

stop  the  stream  which  i«*  moving  like  an  overflowed  river. 


Spravkdlnoht,  Chicago.  III.  (Daily  publication). 

THE    SOCIALISTS    ARK    OPENLY    IN    ACCORD    WITH    THE   BOLSHEVIKS. 

November  18,  p.  8,  c.  1,  2  ami  3.  extract  translation  under  headline.  1 

following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Extending  a  brotherly  hand  to  the  revolutionary  workingman's  classes  in 
e;  we  endorse  the  efforts  our  comrades  under  the  leadership  of  Karl 
lecht  and  of  our  comrades  in  Finland,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  Hol- 
md  other  nations  to  create  a  government  according  to  the  Russian  form, 
^e  demand  that  our  government  immediately  recognize  the  Russian  Social- 
epublic  of  the  Soviets. 

'hat  Wilson's  administration  may  clear  itself  of  the  charges  of  hypocrisy 
srious  propaganda  for  the  reconstruction  of  Russia  by  a  mere  publication 

remaining  documents  forwarded  to  the  state  department,  along  with  the 
lental  "  Sisson's  documents." 

.  demand  to  immediately  return  the  American  army  from  Europe  except- 
Bufficient  number  for  necessary  purposes. 

ye  protest  against  the  threatening  punishment  of  Tom  Mooney  as  a  "  just 
;r  based  upon  perjured  testimony." 

'he  effect  to  place  the  burden  of  war  as  a 'duty  upon  the  American  people 
I  be  considered  as  a  plan  of  American  plutocracy  to  saddle  the  American 
s  into  an  uneven  financial  program  of  imperialism. 

Ve  condemn  the  official  and  unofficial  campaign  of  terror  against  the  re* 
on  of  the  expression  of  public  opinion. 

Ve  demand  that  all  political  persecutions  be  ended  Immediately  and  all 
decisions  against  our  leaders  of  the  working  class  who  were  forced  to 

trial  and  imprisoned  under  the  pretense  of  a  necessity  of  war. 
7e  desire  that  the  American  Socialistic  party  be  given  a  representation  at 
ternational  peace  table  and  a  motion  is  made  that  the  International  social- 
nd  worklngmen's  congress  be  held  simultaneously  and  at  the  same  place 

peace  conference. 

A  request  Is  made  that  socialists  in  American  express  their  sympathy  for 
comrades  in  Europe. 
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Spravedlnoet  is  advertising  a  pamphlet  for  sale,  under  the  following 
"  Message  to  the  American  Workingman,  price  5  cents,  mall  7  cents." 

Comrade  Krai  has  written  an  immortal  pamphlet  on  the  "  Mown  t* 
American  Workingman."    Today  everyone  sees  the  power  in  the  handset! 
workingman,  if  they  will  only  take  control  of  the  government  into  their     ^_^_ 
as  was  done  by  the  workingmen  in  Russia.    And  if  they  will  take  into  ewfttts^ 
atlon  that  a  laboring  man  has  more  advantages  in  America  to  educate 
1t  is  easily  understood  what  power  has  the  workingman,  and  that  it  It 
necessary  to  convince  him  of  his  power,  strength  and  necessity. 

The  pamphlet  of  comrade  Krai  solves  all  of  the  above  facts,  and  maybe] 
•chased  in  our  book  store. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  Spanish- Anarchistic 
pamphlet  recently  distributed  in  the  United  States : 

TO  THE  WORKKBS — "  THE  BOSSY  OBDBB  AND  PEACE* 

The  present  moments  are  of  great  importance  for  the  workers  of  the  MlJ 
•especially  for  those  who  do  not  agree  with  the  present  system  of  thins*  &k\ 
is,  the  system  of  so  much  per  cent  of  debits  and  credits. 

After  four  long  years  of  war,  of  a  war  without  precedents,  where  tteWs}1 
erants  have  abused  their  subjects,  doing  the  most  barbarous  things,  < 
in  a  thousand  ways  the  sacrifice  of  their  blood  and  of  their  money, 
all  sentiment  and  love  towards  Its  fellow  beings,  miscarrying  the  objed 
Humanity,  placing  men  face  to  face  like  wild  animals  of  different  fustt* 
fighting  with  the  only  object  of  destroying  themselves  and  they  do  tt  jvft  te 
•obey  the  representatives  of  the  Bossy  Government  and  of  Its  ally  (News* 
pers),  telling  them  about  their  country,  the  national  honor,  the  flag  andaM 
all  other  objects  they  employ  to  cover  all  of  their  legal  crimes. 

Notice,  workers,  men  of  sentimentality,  and  see  if  you  can  find  a  flag  &tf 
has  enough  cloth  to  cover  the  flesh  of  those  who  have  been  left  naked  la  * 
name. 

At  last,  we  will  have  peace,  a  peace  made  by  the  Governments  which  t 
tyranny  for  today,  cruelty  for  tomorrow,  supposing  that  the  winners  (if  the* 
ever  was  anyone  conquered)  will  continue  and  try  to  maintain  their  institution 
with  all  their  tyrannies  and  social  unequality,  and  hoping  for  another  oppa 
tunity  to  take  their  flock  to  another  meat  market. 

Fortunately,  the  German,  Russian  and  other  workers  have  .iriven  the  call  i 
the  world ;  they  have  given  an  example  proving  their  incom  fortuity  with  all  tin 
is  "  Higher  up "  rebelling  against  their  Governments,  who,  after  exploidn 
them  without  pity,  had  turned  them  into  flesh  cutting  machines,  placing  th« 
in  front  of  their  brothers  from  other  peoples  and  continents,  always  staves  t 
defend  interests  that  do  not  belong  to  them  on  the  contrary  belonging  to  uVi 
own  oppressors. 

The  Workers  must  be  prepared.  We  were  not  prepared  to  stop  this  Wa; 
but  we  will  be  prepared  to  defend  the  Revolution  that  is  calling  at  our  door 
and  if  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  defend  it,  we  will  not  be  instrument*  c 
war  against  those  people  who  have  already  started  the  tight.  Do  not  f«TB 
that  the  emancipation  of  the  disheired  is  not  from  a  determined  point,  but  fn* 
Humanity,  and  there  cannot  be  happiness  while  in  another  part  of  the  W*l 
there  are  slaves. 

Capitalism,  with  its  servants,  the  Governments,  and  all  those  who  live  ma 
the  work  of  others  will  attempt  to  fight  all  those  things  that  will  come  ft* 
those  they  have  tricked  so  that  they  can  prevent  the  call  to  Rebellion.  We  d 
agree  on  this  not  having  as  an  obstacle  the  part  of  the  planet  In  which  flfrtsi 
liad  them  born.  • 

It  will  be  expected  that  all  Governments  not  directly  affected  by  the  Reiss) 
tion,  will  start  a  campaign  against  it  wherever  it  may  start.  For  its 
tion  they  will  employ  all  their  energies,  money  and  violence  and 
their  so  much  talked  about  "  Restoration  of  Order ".  Remember 
that  the  order  they  will  start  to  establish  is  the  unconditional  obedience  t» ■ 
written  law,  to  private  property,  and  to  all  religions,  and  to  all  that  «***( 
obstacle  to  the  big  conceptions  that  we  have  of  disappearing  forerar  aV# 
ploitation  of  men  for  man.    They  are  trying  to  sustain  with  the  points  «f  tf-1 
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«_>nets  (not  with  reasons  because  they  have  none)  all  that  which  for  us  is 
3*collection  of  privations  and  gives  us  the  unhapplness  of  living. 
When  they  came  to  us  calling  us  to  help  restore  order  in  a  place  where  the 
I.  Flag  is  waving,  that  flag  which  is  the  sign  of  those  who  have  been  robbed 
rJieir  right  to  live,  we  will  answer  that  all  men  of  studies  got  to  the  capi- 
Sts  and  priests  of  all  kinds,  that  we  have  had  enough  of  their  infamies.  If 
Ive  our  services  to  this  call,  which  will  come,  it  would  be  the  most  absolute 

.al  to  Human  liberation. 

.  Is  not  a  question  of  hatred  towards  men  that  makes  us  speak  in  this  Ian- 
We  know  that  they  can  not  act  in  any  other  way,  because  even  if  they 

to  conceal  their  real  purpose  in  their  manifestations,  we  could  see  that  they 
~*e  trying  to  make  us  fight  each  other  against  those  things  for  which  we  had 
■n  looking  for  and  had  found.  Because  we  know  that  there  will  be  no  recon- 
fc^tion  possible  until  such  time  as  a  change  of  system  is  made,  which  will 
£ish  completely  all  privileges  of  a  determined  class  over  another, 
"ie  Social  Revolution  is  in  progress.  It  is  not  a  war  that  leaves  still  more 
ljarous  atrocities,  because  It  did  not  defend  the  principles  of  justice.  In 
t»  there  is  nothing  but  blind  obedience  towards  the  strongest  or  the  most 
ining  through  their  so-much-talked  about  pretex  of  national  love, 
^he  revolution  is  something  live  a  depurative  applied  to  the  human  organism 
purify  It  from  nil  those  bonds.  They  supposed  they  had  converted  us  into 
fbarians  to  sustain  a  War  like  the  one  we  have  just  seen,  which  is  a  blasfemy 
I  in  st  civilization  and  progress  well  understood. 

fVhen  we  address  this  to  the  workers,  we  don't  do  it  with  the  view  that  they 
&  the  only  ones  who  have  a  right  to  be  freed.  For  us,  this  right  belongs  to 
sryone  who  feels  he  is  a  slave,  but  who  produces  everything  and  possesses 
thing,  and  who  are  the  immediate  victims  of  the  present  system,  which  we 
tnt  to  destroy  and  for  which  you  will  be  called  to  defend  as  far  as  possible. 
Nature  created  us  all  the  same,  without  classifying  us  into  different  classes 
d  for  this  reason  we  all  have  the  legitimate  right  to  live  this  life  like  labor- 
;  brothers  of  the  same  family  going  to  a  promising  future.  He  who  opposes 
s  end  will  get  something  not  very  sweet,  because  he  is  a  defender  of  that 
dch  is  old.  and  of  death,  well,  we  will  give  him  death,  but  we  will  follow  our 
irse  we  are  the  defenders  of  life. 

Let  us  suppose  there  were  some  who  divided  society  into  classes,  we  will  be 
5  Workers,  the  leaders,  in  destroying  it,  and  In  making  humanity  only  one 
nily  of  producers  free  from  all  governments. 
To  win  this  end,  everything  is  in  our  will.    We  will  make  a  heroic  effort  and 

will  say  to  the  Lazy  "  If  you  want  to  eat.  work." 
Fhe  same  way  the  popular  Napoleon  said  that  to  win  the  war  he  needed  three 
jigs  which  were.  Money,  money  and  money  we  will  say  in  order  that  we  can 
le  ourselves  from  the  system  which  is  responsible  for  all  human  misery,  we, 
>,  need  three  things,  that  is  Dignity,  Solidity  and  Fraternity. 
By  the  group. — 

(Without  name.) 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  circular  in  the  Russian  language 
sentlv  distributed  in  the  United  States  by  the  Bolsheviki  element : 

•  Comrades !    Worklngmen  !" 

llse,  awake  and  reconsider.    You  are  crushed  everywhere  and  torn  to  the 
aost  for  the  most  stupid  bagetelle  and  why?    Because  you  are  defenceless. 
Comrades !    Worklngmen ! 

>o  you  know  that  here  exists  a  union  of  Russian  worklngmen  and  also  a 
let  of  workers'  deputies  who  offer  their  services  to  you  free  of  charge,  as 
advice  and  counsel  in  all  directions  you  may  receive  such  in  the  Soviet's 
in  ess  meetings,  which  takes  place  once  a  week  every  Thursday, 
iomrades ! 

rou  all  come.    Do  not  feel  backward.    Should  you  have  any  complaints  you 
f  record  them  every  evening  in  the  complaint  book,  which  may  be  found  on 
premises,  and  all  these  cmplalnts  will  be  inspected  at  the  business  meetings, 
ere  the  quickest  and  most  resolute  measures  for  assistance  will  be  taken. 

Do  not  Forget  Comrades 
"  The  Soviet  of  Workers'  Deputies." 


units. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  change  the  old  organization  which  from  top  t< 

rests  on  force,  to  a  new  organization  which  will  not  have  any  other  fnn 
but  a  general  Interest  of  the  people,  no  other  principles  but  a  free  fe< 
union  of  Individuals,  citizens,  Into  communes  (country  and  town  com 
these  in  turn  will  federate  as  districts,  countries  and  national  federal 
number  of  these  will  form  the  old  Russian  Confederation,  which  will 
become  o  part  of  the  all-world  confederation. 

Under  such  an  order  of  things,  there  will  be  no  place  for  the  bureauci 
all  the  public  iustltullons  will  be  under  the  wide  control  of  the  societi 

Such  an  organization  will  insure  the  possibility  of  a  free  action,  to  ( 
progressive  federations  (unions)  which  will  serve  as  an  example  to  ot 
their  progressivity. 

Such  an  organization  will  Insure  the  free  development  of  n  nation.  < 
tural  or  territorial  unit. 

Such  tin  organization  will  insure  the  annihilation  of  Imperialism, 
endeavor  to  govern  other  nations  or  people's,  for  then  no  capitalistic  u 
tion  am  influence  the  Centrum  government,  without  any  control  and  tl 
be  no  government  which  will  compel  the  people  against  their  own  will 
up  arms  and  eo  to  war. 

And  for  t 

are  striving 

Llherty  w 
the  right  of 
will  have  a 

This  on  lei 
Is  compel  led 
more  Increa 
per  Ism — whl 
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cloction  of  Industrial  laws,  Increases  of  wages,  shortening  of  hours,  etc. 
the  fundamental  contradictory  conditions  are  not  done  away  with,  but 

more  or  less  obliterated. 

m-.lor  to  fiw  oneself  forever  from  the  division  between  the  rich  and  the 

and  forever  to  end  the  terrible  spectre  of  pauperism,  exploit  and  unem- 
nent.  We  have  to  annihilate  the  right  of  property — production — wealth, 
ly  then,  when  the  society  without  exception  will  become  the  master  of 
ealth,  when  everyone  will  take  an  active  part  in  the  production  of  all  that 
tcessary  for  the  existence  of  the  present  day  society,  then  and  only  then, 
lays  of  division  between  capital  and  labor  will  never  come  back, 
simple  review  of  things  will  reveal  to  us,  that  there  is  a  heavier  over- 
uction  (supply  greater  than  demand),  that  there  are  many  things  pro- 
d  that  are  of  no  usefulness,  and  of  a  detrimental  to  the  people. 

the  future  society  everyone  will  be  able  to  choose  his  own  profession, 
rding  to  his  tastes  and  ability,  in  the  production  of  such  articles  of  neces- 
and  pleasure,  as  the  demand  will  be.  These  problems  are  very  exhaustively 
ted  by  P.  A.  Kropotkin's  in  his  (Bread  and  Will)  or  The  Winning  of 
id. 

at,  this  is  only  one-half  of  the  economic  liberation.  Also  the  old  form  of 
lensation  is  exceedingly  unjust.  All  those  who  will  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ion  of  things,  will  not  have  to  figure  out  exactly  how  much  everyone 
Id  be  compensated — all  will  be  compensated  alike. 

>w  to  compare  the  relationship  of  a  civil  engineer  to  that  of  an   iron 
cer. 
le  present  system  is  greatly  unjust  in  it's  relationship  to  women,  old  men, 

people  and  the  children.  Are  they  to  be  blamed  that  by  nature  or  cir- 
rtauces.  they  became  ill  or  feeble? 

>on  this  fact  we  have  founded  an  equal  right  of  all  people,  so  that  all 
le  may  equally  and  according  to  their  needs,  benefit  by  the  production  of 
foeiety,  and  also  according  to  this  motto  : 
Take)  from  everyone,  according  to  his  ability — and 
Give)  to  everyone  according  to  his  needs." 

communism. 

e  realization  of  our  ideal  depends  upon  the  understanding  of  interests  be- 
n  laboring  masses  and  upon  the  strength  of  their  revolutionary  initiative. 

order  to  defend  our  right,  no  matter  whether  we  live  wider  an  imperi- 
\c  system  of  government,  or  under  a  republic  form  of  government,  we  have 
sort  to  force,  terror ism,  revolution,  etc 

the  present  time,  the  laboring  people  of  Russia  are.in  their  own,  but  our 

is  great,  nevertheless,  for  we  have  to  consider  how  to  materialize  our 
s. 

?  shall  adopt  force  only  when  force  will  be  adopted  against  us  by  the 
all stic  class. 

the  present  time,  there  are  no  material  or  other  obstacles,  except  ignorance 
fear  which  could  bar  us  from  the  materialization  of  our  socialistic  program. 
task  is  to  conquer  this  ignorance  and  fear,  and  ignorance  and  fear  can  be 
uered  by  a  country-wide  propaganda  of  our  ideas,  even  though  in  small 
aires;  a  general  enlightenment  about  the  relationship  existing  between 
laboring  classes,  the  soldiers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  capital  and  land 
*rs  on  the  other  hand.    Also  by  organizing  all  of  the  laboring  mass. 

order  that  the  powers  of  the  organization  might  always  be  relied  upon, 
ust  be  non-partisan.  This  non-partisan  organization  will  be  the  Universal 
ederation  of  Labor,  which  after  Social  Revolution  will  mechanically  be- 
»  the  all  Russian  Confederation. 

le  competency  of  this  Universal  Confederation  of  Labor  and  its  component 
s  (professional  unions,  Labor  or  Trade  Unions,  the  soldiers,  etc.)  will 
nd  upon  our  endeavor  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  enlarge  or  increase  it 

all  our  power. 
>  them  naturally  pass  the  sovereignty — i.  e.  they  will  not  be  governed  or 
1  by  anybody.    They  will  have  to  become  the  organizers  of  their  respec- 

distrlcts  or  regions.  They  will  be  obliged  to  take  upon  themselves,  or 
lder,  the  responsibility  of  all  the  control  of  public  institutions,  the  ex- 
riation  of  capital,  its  exploitations — i.  e.  possession  of  wealth  and  its  dis- 
nlzation. 


Communists. 

3.  "Novy  Mir"  {The  New  World),  published  by  the  Russian  Sot 
lishiiiK  Society,  113  E.  10th  St.,  New  York.  A.  Stoklitsk.v,  President: 
treasurer:  N.  Hourwieh,  secretary.  This  paper  is  a  bolshevik  pain1 
ported  by  the  Russian  Socialists  orga nidations. 

4.  "  Itussky  (Joins"  (Russian  Voice),  a  Russian  ilallv  newspaper 
at  233  E.  Ctli  St.,  New  York,  and  is  somewhat  of  a  radical  paper 
Importance. 

5.  "  Narodnuya  Gazeeta,"  a  weekly  SucialiM  paper  and  a  reooHnizi 
the  Russian  Socinl ■■Democrats  and  Social  Revolutionists.  It  Is  public 
Second  Ave.,  New  York.  Tills  orpin  is  supported  and  maintained  b 
shevlki. 

The  following  is  a  translation  from  the  Industrialist!,  an 
daily  newspaper  published  in  the  Finnish  language  at  U 
Madison  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.:  date  of  issue,  Dei-ember 
page  3,  columns  1  and  2: 

The  triumphal  march  of  Bolshevism  is  paring  the  way  in  the 
dustrinl  renters  of  the  East.  Particularly  the  liveliest  harhor  cltlf 
New  York  and  Boston,  the  latter  to  which  I  shall  devote  this  artii 
to  blaze  the  red  trail,  at  any  rate,  in  the  revolutionary  propaga 
Mighty  are  beginning  to  develop  the  ma* 
r-iuas  ami  Irishmen.  There  is  no  longer 
by  the  thousands  do  not  rush  vieiiig  to 

On  the  15th  instant  there  was  a  hig  i 
there  was  as  speaker  one  of  the  best 
The  occasion  turned  out  to  be  festive 
when  this  "  fire-tongue  "  spoke  with  his 
at  Che  Grand  Opera  House.  It  appear 
struck  in  the  vein,  since  the  great  hourg 
t  of  Larkln's  speech,  bj 
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He  did  not  fear  to  say  America  more  than  he  did  others.  He  con- 
iis  speech  in  the  statement  *'  that  if  the  Irishmen  wisji  to  become  free 
^ir  enslaver,  they  can  do  it  in  only  one  way,  by  organizing  together 
*  international  proletariat  into  the  same  battlefront.  By  organizing 
.♦ally." 

irticularly  emphasized  his  last  sentence,  in  which  he  says,  the  only 
unionism  is  the  Industrial  Union. 

s  there  would  be  a  little  for  our  yellow  brothers  to  learn,  but  they  do- 
:  their  ears  in  such  place  where  matters  of  this  sort  are  discussed.    It 
3  if  those  brothers  not  only  shun  the  I.  W.  W.  league,  but  that  they 
>  tear  themselves  loose  from  even  the  radical  political  socialists, 
rs  of  the  Industrialist!  residing  in  Boston  and  vicinity  take  notice  r 
19th  will  turn  out  to  be  a  gigantic  propaganda  occasion  for  the  reason 
local  defense  committee  of  the  political  prisoners  has  arranged  a  big 
seting  for  that  day  in   the  Grand  Opera  House,  at  724  Washington 
Speakers  will  be  first-class,  such  as  Scott  Nearing,  etc. — Therefore- 
>ng  by  the  crowds. 

(Signed)  J.  R. 

following  is  a  translation  from  the  Russian  newspaper  Golo& 
ika  (the  Voice  of  the  Laborer),  published  by  the  General 
ive  Board  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  at  1001  West  Madison  Street,  Chi- 
ll., under  the  caption  of  the  "All-Colonial  Congress,"  issued 
y  26,  1919: 

econd  Russian  All -Colonial  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
in  the  most  determined  manner  against  the  breaking  in  with  weapons 
lllied  armies  into  revolutionary  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
>lutionary  victories  of  the  Russian  people,  which  is  terrible  and  hateful 
;  we  ought  and  we  will  battle  to  the  last  drop  of  blood  against  all 
who  strive  to  crush  the  treasure  of  the  world,  the  great  social  revolu- 
i7e  express  hope  that  the  American  and  north  European  proletariat  will 
ort  us  in  it  because  a  world  revolution  is  not  beyond  the  mountains  and 
hat  (in  the  world  revolution)  lays  the  triumph  of  the  Russian  revolution, 
rot  est  against  such  unfounded  attacks  of  nonresponsible  leaders  of  the 
:  class  and  we  say  thnt  this  Congress  is  an  anarchial  bolshevik  and  we 
at  sooner  or  later  all  workingnien  will  realize  what  this  gang  of  the 
iders  of  the  working  class  mean  and  they  will  try  to  break  away  from 
id  take  in  their  power  the  management  of  the  workers'  affairs,  because 
jdom  of  the  workingmen  is  up  to  the  workingnien,  himself. 

Delegate  Kh.. 


A  Felszabadulas,  I.  W.  W.  Weekly,  Chicago. 

[January  25,  1910,  Page  2,  col.  2. — Editorial.] 

DEMOCRACY  OF  LABOR. 

nationalism   knows   only   one  kind   of  democracy :    that   is   Industrial 

acy. 

atrial  Democracy  was  not  fought  out  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe  and 

y  be  established  through  the  international  organization  of  the  workers 

,vorld. 

var  of  the  internationalists  is  the  continuous  class-struggle  in  the  mines,. 

>s  and  smelters.    Real  democracy  will  come  only  when  the  arbitrary  rule 

.apitalist,  which  is  nourished  by  exploitation,  economic  robbery  and  new 

*  stopped. 

DEMOCRACY   OF   THE   WORKER8. 

ell  with  that  so-called  democracy. — Forward  witli  the  class-struggle  in 
hat  misery,  crime,  anguish,  suffering  and  bloodshed  be  stopped.  All  and 
ing  that  is  in  this  world  is  the  property  of  the  employers.  To  hell  with 
stem  which  creates  American  Huns,  industrial  Kaisers,  and  humiliates 
and  children. 
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[January  25,  1919,  Page  8,  CoL  4.] 

THE  DUTIE8  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASS. 

[By  Jack  Qaveel,  Translated  by  F.  V.] 

The  war  of  the  capitalists  is  concluded.  The  capitalist  ambition  is 
with  the  enormous  fortune  the  war  has  brought ;  new  markets  which  will  tes- 
tate further  accumulation  of  wealth ;  as  to  profits,  more  expansion  of  trade  till 
view.  The  merciless  fetters  of  the  capitalists  wait  for  new  and  forelp  pccpfe 
to  tie  them  to  the  machines  of  profit.  But  whatever  will  happen  in  conaqiMM 
of  the  bloody  and  merciless  war  which  now  is  in  its  last  hour,  the  woni 
lution  sounds  in  our  ear,  shaking  like  thunder.     *     *     * 

It  is  a  fact,  that  the  war  between  the  money-magnates  (Klnns)  !.« mH 
but  class-struggle  has  only  now  started  on  its  way.  The  red  terror  <>f  rw*- 
tion  breaks  its  way  throughout  the  entire  world  and  looks  into  the  eyeaoffr 
capitalist  class  with  a  grinning  defiance.  In  Europe  thrones  are  beinp  crafat 
tumbling  into  the  dust ;  they  hold  trials  over  czars :  Emperors  hurry  tfel 
away  dragging  their  dirty  hide  (body)  to  some  hiding  place  where  they 
safe.  The  shameful  flags  of  slavery  are  torn  down  and  the  flag  of  revotatia 
which  was  hoisted  in  its  place,  waves  lively  in  the  fresh  air  of  love  of  nuokiii 
That  was  the  first  year  in  history  of  the  world,  when  it  was  intcwtinf  to 
■celebrate  Christmas  according  to  the  doctrines  of  Christ.  The  capitalist  d* 
trines  are  overthrown  with  an  astounding  rapidity  all  over  Europe  iu  ofte 
to  make  place  for  the  new  doctrine :  "  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  torn* 
men.*"  Just  for  that  reason  Christian  capitalism,  with  a  grimace  of  cnotem. 
draws  its  lips  together,  its  heart  filled  with  hatred  against  the  BoLtaid 
because  they  announce  that  "  there  will  be  no  peace  and  brotherhood  on  art 
as  long  as  the  army  of  the  workers  will  be  under  the  yoke  of  capitalism. 

Workers  of  America,  the  world  has  changed !  The  social  system  of *  n» 
shackle  State  lies  on  its  death-bed  and  the  industrial  democracy  of  i  m 
world  knocking  at  our  door.  They  await  the  birth  of  democracy  and  we« 
not  be  quiet  about  the  birth  of  our  democracy.  We  must  no  longer  be  Indifiwt 
towards  the  trend  of  events  but,  whether  we  want  or  not,  we  have  to  te 
them  under  all  circumstances.  Every  one  will  be  forced  to  this  by  theindurtdi 
and  financial  crisis  in  this  country,  too,  within  a  very  short  time. 

Capitalism  is  driven  out  of  certain  parts  of  Europe  and  looks  in  Amofei 
for  a  shelter. 

While  you  American  workers  have  shed  your  blood  and  sacrificed  your flu 
over  there  for  freedom  and  democracy  your  brothers  who  remained  hereiW 
deprived  of  all  that  in  the  meanest  manner.  The  yoke  of  slavery  was  wfr 
ing  harder  upon  the  necks  of  those  who  remained  at  home,  than  atanyotaff 
time  in  history.  The  jails  and  prisons  are  filled  with  untold  numbers  of  JW 
fel low- workers :  in  these  hell-holes  they  have  to  die  a  slow,  merciless  death m 
they  were  put  there  by  the  judges  and  executioners  appointed  through  you.  TJJ 
workers  of  Russia,  Finland,  Germany,  Sweden.  Norway.  Holland,  Framvw 
England  are  fighting  now  in  their  own  countries  for  such  democracy  which  w« 
be  the  democracy  for  all,  men,  women  and  children. 

That  is  the  kind  of  democracy  for  which  you  too  have  to  fight  against » 
industrial  kaisers  of  America ;  that  means  nothing  else  than  to  enlighten  yj« 
fellow-workers  in  the  factories,  mines  and  shops,  to  organize  them  into  tnm 
unions,  so  that  the  workers  may  dictate  the  conditions  under  which  they  JBJ 
willing  to  work  and  continue  production.  You  must  do  that  if  you  do  ■■ 
want  that  the  workers  of  the  world  point  out  towards  you  with  their  fag 
at  the  time  when  the  crisis  will  set  in  and  you,  who  have  sacrificed  yonrBwt 
for  democracy,  will  have  to  stretch  out  your  hand  like  a  beggar  for  a  mian* 

"job-"  V  ^d 

The  capitalists  of  this  country  hold  their  hands  tightly  around  the  neo» 

their  slaves  to  what  they  became  entitled  through  the  opportunities  of  the  J« 

and  they  will  not  let  loose  until  they  are  forced  to.     Every  worker  ia  nj 

country  faces  a  dangerous  situation;  those  who  fought  for  democracy  art  * 

ready  looking  for  work  in  the  factories  all  over  the  country.    AndttetW 

good  news  will  come  out  that  new  labor-saving  machines  are  employed  G*t 

where.  __m^ 

These  events  will  create  the  conditions  of  times  when  there  is  no  wJU» 

work,  that  is  low  wages,  longer  working  hours,  and  in  its  footsteps  to***1 

result,  as  sickness,  crime  and  prostitution;  then  the  most  doubtful  eye  will » 
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already  that  they  can  not  find  here  even  a  trace  of  that  freedom  for  which  they 
went  to  Europe  to  fight  We  only  need  to  look  into  the  capitalist  press  and  we 
•can  find  that  the  returned  soldiers  who  are  looking  for  their  old  job  do  not 
.get  it  at  all ;  they  also  may  find  often  that  their  job  is  held  by  women ! 

Workers  of  America !  What  do  you  think  to  do  in  this  question?  Do  you 
perhaps  have  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  your  masters  and  their  conscience, 
that  they  will  settle  that  question?  Or  will  you  perhaps  curse  the  workers 
who  are  in  the  same  condition  as  you? 

We  tell  you,  every  one  of  you :  rally  all  branches  behind  one  big  organiza- 
tion. 

Why?  Because  the  employer  will  not  reduce  your  working  hours  in  order 
that  everybody  can  get  work  and  he  will  not  give  you  higher  wages  because  in 
Joing  so  he  would  act  against  his  own  interests.  At  present  they  have  only 
>ne  thing  in  their  mind,  that  is  how  it  could  be  possible  to  obtain  a  good, 
profitable  contract  which  they  lost  now  through  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
Realizing  the  fact  that  Europe  will,  for  a  long  time,  not  be  able  to  produce 
nore  than  is  absolutely  necessary  and  knowing  that  America  would  like  to 
>lace  its  goods  at  low  prices  in  insolvent  Europe,  the  first  and  main  thing  is 
:o  obtain  cheap  labor  (working  power)  in  order  to  be  able  to  ship  cheap  goods. 
Plie  patriotic  tricks  will  start  again  to  reduce  the  wnges  ami  increase  the  work- 
ng  hours. 

Do  not  rely  upon  the  industrial  kaisers  of  America  that  they  will  settle  your 
question.  You  can  not  help  the  case  either  if  you  blame  the  bad  labor  condi- 
lons  upon  the  cursed  immigrants.  It  would  not  help  any  if,  out  of  mere  selfish- 
less,  you  would  care  only  for  yourself.  All  these  things  do  not  change  the  facts 
vhlch  are  already  upon  the  threshold.  It  would  have  no  Influence  upon  labor 
icarcity,  either.  It  would  not  alleviate  misery  either,  because  as  long  as  there 
vill  be  thousands  and  thousands  looking  for  work,  the  masters  of  industries 
vill  take  advantage  of  the  situation  and  exploit  the  workers  more  and  more 
unci  the  more  there  will  be  looking  for  work  the  more  bitter  will  be  the  fate 
be  workers  will  have  to  fact. 

You  have  to  create  n  connection  with  the  unemployed  and  the  unemployed 
hall  act  with  those  who  work  who  are  employed.  In  such  action  only  will 
here  be  any  power  and  that  will  be  the  only  remedy.  That  is  the  way  you 
tave  to  act ;  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  directed  at  you ;  because  the  capitalist 
easts  are  trying  to  entrench  themselves  already  that  the  attacks  of  the  workers 
hall  find  them  prepared.  It  depends  upon  you  to  keep  up  the  traditons  of  this 
ountry;  proclaim  yourselves  the  international  working-class  and  enter  the 
ght  for  yourselves  and  for  those,  who  are  rotting  in  a  hole  (cell)  of  the  jail 
or  fighting  in  the  interest  of  your  class:  who  were  thrown  into  prison  by  the 
utocrats  and  imperialists  of  America.  Tour  fight  must  go  on  for  better  con- 
Itlons  and  at  the  same  time  for  their  freedom ;  because  as  long  as  you  can  not 
i-ee  those  men  you  will  not  be  strong  enough  either  to  better  your  •conditions 
r  the  lot  of  your  wives  and  your  children. 

You  workers,  who  gave  up  everything  in  this  war  shall  have  only  that  right 
*ft.  to  go  back  to  the  servant's  position  in  which  the  war  has  found  you.  Or 
I  Jt  your  only  duty  to  sacrifice  your  lives  in  the  interest  of  the  greedy,  money - 
nngry  capitalistic  class?    ♦    *    * 

The  time  of  action  is  here.  We  have  to  show  the  working-class  of  Europe 
hat  we  are  with  them  just  as  they  are  with  us  in  our  common  struggles,  be- 
ntise  that  struggle  is  that  of  the  world's  workers  against  the  blood-thirsty 
npltalist  class. 

In  the  publication  Rabochily  e  Krestyanian  (Workman  and  Peas- 
,nt)  of  January  11,  1919,  published  in  New  York  City,  the  follow- 
ng+  here  translated,  appears  on  page  2  under  the  caption  "From 
eport  of  the  second  All-Colonial  Congress  of  the  Russian  Work- 
nen's  Colonies  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  " : 

Comrade  Bianki,  who  represented  at  this  Congress  the  Union  of  Russian 
Workers  and  Anarchists  stated  "  By  request  of  the  Union  of  Russian  Workers 
nd  Anarchists,  I  And  it  absolutely  necessary  to  announce  that  we  held  our- 
elves  back  from  voting  upon  the  question  of  organizing  the  Soviet  Government 
or  the  reason  that  we  denounce  any  form  of  ruling  or  government.*' 

Where  Government  begins,  there  ends  revolution — and  there  where  there  is  a 
•evolution,  there  is  no  place  for  any  government    But  finding  that  unquestion- 
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ably  the  Bolshevik!  being  the  greater  revolutionary  part  of  the  RnsaUn  fladt 
Democratic  party,  which  follows  the  road  towards  a  social  revolution,  vaaa> 
port  them  in  their  battle  with  a  counter-revolution.  The  Bolshevikl  ito 
strive  for  communism  find  it  unavoidable  to  wrest  the  government  raltaf  si 
we  find  it  possible  to  reach  a  non-government  communism  only  tbrosjkl 
social  revolution. 


I] 


Tkaxslation  from  Guekra  Di  Classb,  an  Italian  I.  W.  W.  Pafb, 

at  San  Francisco,  Mabch,  1916. 

fib8t  or  mat — wobkinohen  :  alkbt. 

While  in  the  old  world  the  villanous  war,  the  war  of  kings  and  of  the  a* 
tary  providers,  the  war  of  the  two  strongest  Imperialisms,  the  English  tad  At 
German,  who  are  contending  the  step  to  better  Impose  their  brutal  streattk.tti 
war,  that  for  two  years  is  being  presented  to  us  as  democratic  war  was 
Instead  It  is  imperialistic;  of  freedom,  when  it  is  suicide  for  whoever d« 
not  bow  its  forehead  in  the  presence  of  the  majesty  of  the  military  regime: 

According  to  all  the  sold  and  the  renegades  it  is  a  war  of  dvUiiatko  (a 
though  there  could  be  a  "  civil  war  ")  when  it  is  not,  as  always,  the  exatatiai 
of  barbarism,  of  plunder,  of  brigantage,  of  the  assassin,  while  in  the  old  woril 
I  say,  the  war  is  sowing  ruin,  desolation,  mourning,  misery  and  death  In  til* 
ful  numbers ;  and  while  here  in  the  new  world  the  imperialism  If  stfsf 
gigantic  (giving  the  lie  to  the  lying  phrases  that  the  European  war  win  Bsli 
last  war  because  it  will  kill  militarism)  and  under  the  usual  lying  doak'li 
honor,  of  the  national  defence  attempting  to  walk  on  the  same  road  ai " 
of  Europe,  we  have  yet  the  courage,  oh!  workingmen,  to  call  yon  oa  Bta, 
May  1st  of  death ;  to  life.  |< 

Workingmen:  Alert! 

This  is  our  cry  of  revolutionists,  of  combatants,  alert,  we  cry  it  *tnaftT|| 
today  before  we  are  stopped;  rifle  in  hand,  to  be  able  to  cry  later— tint su 
proletariat 

On  this  first  of  May  sacred  to  human  hopes,  of  all  the  overtired  aas» 
beings,  we  would  want  that  whoever  is  weighed  under  the  yoke  of  the  tip 
slavery,  economical,  political  and  religious,  to  follow  with  action  our  deajaw 
cry. 

We  would  want  that  the  proletariat,  our  brothers,  to  awake  uxhbW 
lethargy  in  which  they  live,  to  despoil  themselves  of  their  prejudices  of  «JJ 
they  are  imbutted  and  run  to  us  regenerated  with  the  saintly  intention  to  W* 
at  our  side  the  most  hardest  battles  for  liberty  and  justice. 

Would  want  that  this  May  1st  would  be  red  ns  it  was  dreamed  byttelW 
internationalists,  would  want  ,to  be  able  to  adopt  the  sword  Instead  tf* 
pen,  would  want  to  have  arrived  on  this  day  to  be  able  to  avenge  ^^JjJJJ 
blood  all  our  martyrs,  those  who  before  us  were  victims  of  the  infamous  ***• 
regime.  . 

We  would  want,  oh  proletariats  to  he  able  to  raise  the  red  flag  onJJ\i* 
bourgeois  raniports  and  he  able  to  say,  at  completed  fact,  "the  revoW* 
that  was  has  transformed  the  world."  ly 

Workingmen,  Alert;  because  all  this  is  not  yet  but  a  realizable  dream »  |^ 
the  day  thnt:  "Other  druse  and  humble  cohorts,  ready  for  battle,  will «* 
from  the  furrows  and  from  the  hovels  to  justice  make."  wk  It 

Tome  then,  on  this  day  of  May  let  it  awaken  in  us  the  sleeping  energies,  WJj  |k 
renew  the  most  generous  enthusiasm.     Nothing  is  dead  of  that  that  *a»  *■ 
it.  is  for  us  our  patrimonial  ideal.  ^ 

All  is  alive  around  us.  Not  before,  not  now,  that  the  workingmen  aretW 
for  a  cause  not  theirs,  not  after,  when  the  interests  of  the  bourgeois  In  stflg 
will  force  the  false  peace  that  will  generate  more  hate,  other  wars:  w0P» 
for  us  is.  or  will  he  dead.  ,^, 

We  will  yet  be  the  slaves,  the  derised,  the  exhausted.     The  cross  af"^J 
sword,  increased  in  strength  and  audacity,  will  strike  on  us  to  impo«*iJJj 
terday,  as  today  all  sorts  of  infamy.    Know  how  to  gather  the  chaDas** 
proletariat. 

Never  better  momeut  was  there  for  us  to  prepare  us  for  our  war   *^ 
classes  "  to  overthrow  that  Is,  thrones  and  altars.    Let  then  begin  oar  f 
tions  in  the  daily  struggles  against  the  common  enemy. 


I  ■  i 

r 
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0  learn  how  to  hate,  hate,  always.  Hate  "  God  "  in  whose  name  our  blood 
rained,  hate  the  priest,  the  gnawing  cancer  of  humanity,  hate  the  "  State*' 
he  first'  great  thief  amongst  thieves,  hate  the  capitalism  that  is  the  father 
le  State.  Hate,  hate  alwnys — Hate  for  the  enemy  of  our  cause,  the  bourgeois 
rnalist,  the  disguised  democrat.  Hate  for  the  politician  who  sells  himself 
he  first  offered — hate  for  all  our  false  friends. 

1  the  hate  of  all  the  opponents  of  our  cause  which  is  of  liberty,  of  Justice,  of 
'  and  common  brotherhood,  is  found  on  this  first  of  May  of  death,  the 
ngth  to  resurrect  the  life. 

ife  that  has  to  serve  us  until  the  day  that  tight  in  strong  embrace,  we  will 
on  the  barricades,  together  with  the  "  poet "  "  No  more  bread,  but  blood 
•d  one  hour  only  of  Joyous  revenge." 

"orkingmen  alert — May,  our  May  of  struggle  and  not  of  feast,  of  battle  and 
of  vain  bacchanals,  it  calls  you  to  harvest, 
"orkingmen.  Alert.     He  who  Is  not  with  us  is  against  us. 

Litiot  Parknti. 


Thk  Lattn  Branch,  I.  W.  W. 

WORKINC.MKN  ! 

tie  present  modest  sheet  that  we  hurl  In  your  midst,  because  reading  it 
can  think,  act,  is  fruit  of  our  will,  of  our  ardent  revolutionary  faith  that 

•ires  us,  it  spurs  us,  it  conquers  us. 

">  have  called  it  "  War  of  classes  "  because  this  is  its  mission,  to  make  it 
11  workinginen  understand  that  they  must  prepare  for  their  war  that  they 

aot  yet  know  how  to  fight. 

hie  European  slaughter  and  all  the  wars  past  and  future  wanted  or  sanc- 

ed  by  dynasties,  blessed  always  by  capitalism  and  by  priests,  that  in  the 
they  know  their  interests,  there  was  not  and  there  never  will  be  wars 

«ople  uniting  for  their  total  emancipation. 

PROLETARIAT  ! 

~uth  so  scalding  will  never  be  told  to  you  by  the  Bourgeois  sheets,  written 

11  the  delinquents  in  gentlemen's  garb.  They  seek  and  know  how  to  find 
orts  of  deceptions  to  make  of  you  the  servants  of  the  Bourgeois  class  and 
*thood. 

^Var  of  classes  "  let  it  be  the  cry  of  all  the  oppressed,  "  war  of  classes  " 
und  in  all  the  hovels  of  the  proletariat,  in  all  the  offices,  in  the  mines,  on 
transatlantics,  in  the  agricultural  camps,  in  all  places  that  gives  and  pro- 
's* riches  for  others.     But  more  then  the  cry,  that  sometimes  is  innocuous, 

to  prepare  for  •'  our  war." 

1  the  days  the  workinginen  must  adept  themselves  for  the  "  war  of  classes" 
^e  struggle  that  is  fought  between  capital  and  labor  by  means  of  strikes, 
Cottage,  and  sabbotage  well  applied.  The  "  War  of  Classes  "  it  is  to  be  pre- 
*tl  by  the  elevation  that  all  laborers  have  to  make  through  their  own 
I  lect,  reflecting,  studying,  changing  so. 

n  this  1st  of  May  of  workingmen's  blood  each  slave  of  salary  face  then  the 
**t  healthy  bath  for  himself  and  for  the  common  cause.  The  consciences 
'^nqvated.  our  souls  be  sharpened  to  the  faith  in  ourselves,  our  strength  be 
*nized  for  the  defence  of  today  and  for  tomorrow's  assault  upon  the  Bour- 
*  world. 

tie  cowards  remain  aside,  the  daring  come  forward  ready  for  our  "  war  of 
^es." 

tie  bones  of  our  martyrs,  the  bones  of  the  proletariat  dragged  by  living 
'«  increased  by  the  war  of  Kings  and  of  the  mighty  we  will  use  them  to 
Ice  on  our  drums  calling  the  gathering  armies  of  labor  to  the  complete 
|uest  of  liberty  and  Justice. 

ud  so  we  shall  do  the  day  when  closed  in  destructive  avalanches  moving 
1  "  torch  and  axe "  against  our  enemies,  the  "  State,"  the  "  church,"  the 
ipltallsm,"  with  the  terrible  cry :  "  It  Is  the  Revolution  that  passes,  it  is 

war  of  classes"  that  destroys  a  world  of  Infamies  to  create  the  Social 
tice. 
roletariat,  to  you ! 
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The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  Russian  pamphlet  ctDei 
"Anarchism  Communism,"  1916,  no  author  named,  recently  rircukhi 
by  anarchists  in  the  United  States : 

Give  a  proposal  to  present  society  about  building  new  prisons,  new  a*ytui 
make  a  proposition  to  hire  new  Pinkertons,  to  build  new  weapons  of  mute, 
and  thousands  will  support  you  and  use  all  their  energy  to  bring  to  life  jw 
proposition.  Should  you  try  to  convince  society  that  human  being  ire  Ml 
wild  animals  and  do  not  need  chains  or  cages,  tell  them  that  we  can  flM 
without  rulers  or  tyrants,  without  Pinkertons  or  wea]x>ns  of  murder,  wftkM 
barbaric  laws  and  lawmakers,  and  they  will  take  you  for  crazy,  fur  a  U» 
passer  upon  order,  and  if  you  should  try  to  spread  your  convictions  y»m  will k 
thrown  in  prison  or  hanged.  More  yet,  the  very  people  who  are  supra*! 
and  in  whose  interests  you  are  righting  against  their  slavery  and  even  di 
foremost  element  of  this  mass  will  look  at  you  with  foresight  and  thought  aJ 
say  to  you,  "  Truly  brother  you  are  right.  We  are  robbed,  we  are  suppmat 
but  to  get  rid  of  those  robbers  and  suppressors  all  at  once  it  is  Impoalk 
We  can  change  the  chains  for  smaller  chains,  the  blood  drinkers  for  mfcl 
blood  drinkers,  big  barbaric  laws  for  small  barbaric  laws,  but  to  exist  with* 
a  government,  without  any  written  laws,  just  a  fool  can  demand  that!" 

Now,  let's  see.  Must  a  man  be  crazy  to  look  for  liberation  from  all  pnre» 
ment,  from  all  barbaric  laws,  or  is  it  that  all  governments  and  all  barWk 
laws  have  their  power  at  the  present  time  just  because  most  people  in  MdHJ 
are  marked  candidates  for  houses  of  demented !  Those  who  desire  libenta 
from  all  government  in  whatever  the  government  may  be  and  from  all  writfel 
laws  whatever  their  condition  may  be,  these  people  are  called  Anarchists.  Hi 
word  Anarchism  means  no-Government.  It  is  that  Anarchism  strive*  for  flA 
society  where  one  man  will  not  rule  over  the  other,  where  everybody  will  It 
equal  in  his  human  rights,  what  can  be  a  more  simple  and  natural  deah*ttB 
that  the  other  man  should  not  command  over  me  and  what  can  be  more  hast 
and  better  goal  for  such  society  where  I  shall  not  be  in  power  to  coontfl 
over  others?  It  is  necessary  yet  to  bring  facts  of  learning  to  prove  thto-Hi 
to  command  others  or  to  be  under  the  power  of  somebody  else  is  a  terrlk 
crime  of  human  liberty  and  happiness? 

More  healthy  will  sound  the  arguments  against  no-government  if  we  il 
show  the  birth  and  development  of  all  rulers  and  governors.  Vileness,  ifDOfUV 
and  darkness  is  the  mother  of  all  government.  Cruelty,  slavery  and  M» 
killing  their  children  when  humanity  was  still  in  infancy  in  the  first  stepd 
development  and  has  still  lived  in  so-called  tribes  for  generations,  as  now  Hi 
yellow  Indians,  and  from  them  have  come  the  first  types  of  rulers  and  |** 
ernors.  They  were  those  wild  people  who  j>ossessed  physical  power  and  hW 
showed  up  in  their  battles  with  wild  animals  and  in  bloody  wars  afrirt 
other  wild  tribes;  sometimes  for  a  woman  and  sometimes  for  the  skin  «f* 
animal :  or  they  have  discharged  their  superiority  by  killing  everybody  wte 
was  in  their  way.  From  these  bandits  of  the  woods  have  come  our  rulers  f4 
our  governments.  And  this  is  the  iron  from  which  for  centuries  they  !■» 
forged  chains  for  the  supporting  of  humanity  and  they  have  choked  on  «*! 
step  the  free  spirit  of  humanity. 

It  would  take  a  long  time  to  get  acquainted  with  all  the  phases  of  detd* 
ment  through  which  they  went  until  they  have  reached  the  present  sttfAf 
of  **  civilized  "  governments.     I  shall  only  state  how  many  and  what  forms  tit 
have  accepted  throughout  the  time  of  their  existence,  what  names  they 
adopted  and  what  masks  they  wore.     Hut  there  is  one  conclusion,  one  af 
fact — ignorance,  tyranny  and  robbery  have  remained  the  <*onstant  pi 
of  all  governments.     Under  the  cloak  of  a   republican  government  peraa 
hidden  the  wild  bandit  of  the  woods  who  is  ready  to  choke  the  first  one 
will  stand  up  and  protest  against  his  lying,  politics  and  desiwtistn.   The 
ference  is  just  that  the  wild  man  is  satisfied  with  the  flesh  of  animals  aid 
present  rulers  crave  for  human  flesh  and  blood.     We  can  say  that 
ment  has  never  reached  to  such  banditry  as  at  the  present  time;  together 
religion  which  darkens  the  minds  of  the  people,  together  with  the  robfcett 
the  poor  working  people,   the  government  stands  now  like  iron  rodti  ■ 
the  back   of  the  workingman.    What   person   with  a   healthy  mind,  wi 
spark  of  honesty  and  human  feeling  will  not  with  the  price  of  his  la«H 
of  blood  get  rid  and  absolutely  destroy  all  forms  of  government  and  ratal 
human  society.    The  ground  upon  which  have  and  still  stand  the  prese*  b 
ernments  which  is  flooded  with  innocent  blood  and  where  committed  <tfa 
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;ed  to  Heaven,  a  thousand  yearly  corrupt  and  rottenest  prostitutes 
le  their  nest  there.  On  such  ground  there  is  no  place  for  anything 
iman.  This  can  not  be  reformed  or  cured.  Such  contagious  disease 
destroyed,  absolutely  destroyed.  The  word  government  has  no  place 
rtionary  of  free  people.  Whatever  name  you  may  apply  to  the  word 
►vernment  power,  their  problem  will  remain  the  same.  Their  sup- 
and  their  work  are  causes  for  forging  new  chains.  These  chains 
laws  but  in  reality  these  schemes  will  remain  for  better  exploitations 
unarmed  and  ignorant  person.  From  everything  that  I  have  said 
it  is  clear  that  every  healthy  thinking  man  is  morally  bound  to  com- 
st  any  form  of  government,  against  the  power  of  any  written  law, 
m  not  more  than  the  weapon  of  the  tyrants  thrust  against  the  poor 
ant  people.  But  (and  this  is  a  capital  "but")  political  freedom  is 
>m  yet.  In  order  to  enjoy  full  liberty  we  must  also  be  free  economi- 
I  therefore  we  are  not  only  Anarchists  but  also  Communists.  We 
present  history  of  Capitalism.  We  are  convinced  that  private  owner- 
►t  more  than  the  result  of  a  thousand  yearly  robberies  of  the  strong 
weak.  That  the  present  so-called  government  is  a  gigantic  bandit 
posed  of  ordinary  thieves,  parasites,  lazy  and  political  charlatans, 
assistance  of  priests  of  different  beliefs  who  are  assisted  with  hired 
sty  dogs  with  rifles  and  cannon  that  rob  us.  Whatever  they  find  in 
p  that  the  working  class  produces  with  blood  and  sweat,  this  gang 
;>bed  in  their  power;  all  means  of  industry,  machines,  instruments, 
everything  that  is  found  upon  the  earth  and  in  the  earth  belongs  to 
tiis  is  their  sacred  ownership.  A  long  period  of  robbery  and  murder 
•n  them  right  by  law  to  hang  a  lock  upon  all  the  prisons  of  nature, 
fruits  of  someone  else's  labor,  and  now  to  have  bread  and  means  of 
we  must  sell  our  working  power  these  bandits  not  to  become  a  ban- 
lves  if  opportunity  presents  itself  to  become  such.  The  working 
he  present  time  finds  himself  under  the  iron  foot  of  the  capitalist 
10  assigned  place  to  sleep  in.  He  is  not  sure  that  he  will  have  a 
bread  for  dinner.  He  is  a  slave  and  possibly  a  more  unfortunate 
comparison  with  slavery  that  has  boon.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
to  recount  to  you  all  bloody  dramas  of  life  which  are  played  among 
classes  on  account  of  barbaric  slavery.  Who  does  not  know  the 
heartbreaking  pictures  of  the  working  man's  life?  Whose  heart 
in  silent  when  you  see  that  young  innocent  men,  women  and  children 
•ime  of  their  lives  must  suffer  in  the  cells  of  hired  slavery?  Who 
sudder  at  the  thought  that  his  brother  may  soon  need  to  commit  a 
rime  or  that  his  sister  may  come  to  the  shameful  sale  of  herself  in 
juiet  their  hunder ! !  Whose  heart  does  not  become  full  of  sorrow  by 
ewspaper  items  that  in  another  place  in  the  shafts  were  buried  alive 
undreTl  miners  leaving  wives  and  children,  who  maybe  will  be  com- 
isk  charity  or  will  be  driven  to  become  prostitutes  and  suicides?  Who 
sible  for  the  numberless  victims  of  the  capitalist  tyranny,  for  the 
ife  and  for  the  corpse  of  the  miners?  Everything  called  for  revenge, 
ige  for  the  innocent  human  blood  which  is  shed  daily  by  the  low- 
ulers  of  present  society !  What  man,  whose  thinking  apparatus  is 
ired,  whose  human  feelings  have  not  died  out  entirely,  will  not  ad- 
ileath  such  barbaric  society?  Who  desides  a  coward  or  an  idiot  will 
stand  in  line  with  those  who  desire  to  overthrow  the  bloody  thrones 
jaric  government?  Capitalist  society  must  be  overthrown  and  this 
be  accomplished  by  a  social  revolution.  It  is  folly  to  think  that 
e  bandits  of  the  woods  anything  can  be  accomplished  in  a  peaceful 
it  was  really  possible  to  end  the  present  slavery  system  without  shed- 
(1  the  Anarchists  probably  would  be  the  first  to  try  to  join  the  blood 
but  children  only  may  think  that  the  present  capitalist  society  will 
their  privileges  and  all  their  robbed  riches  without  a  terrible  bloody 
enormous  war  of  the  union  workinginan  over  the  whole  world  against 
bers  and  suppressors  is  the  only  route  to  liberate  the  people  and 
is  not  far  when  the  war  will  check  all  the  despotic  thrones  and  will 
ider  the  chains  of  slavery.  The  capitalist  society  must  clear  the 
a  new  communist  society.  All  the  production  of  industry  and  the 
the  world  are  produced  by  the  working  man  and  therefore  it  would 
md  right  that  all  these  riches  should  be  used  by  those  who  have  a 
eating  them.  We  are  not  in  accord  with  the  Socialists  who  say  that 
ure  society  the  strong  will  have  it  over  the  weak ;  they  say  "  Every- 
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ians  are  glad  to  see  all  these  reactionary  forces  on  .the  edge  of 
while  the  imperialistic  groups  are  swelled  by  their  victories,  while 
i  are  hauled  down  from  the  castles  of  the  Czars  and  Kaisers. 
>f  November  at  Boston,  the  Lettish  Organizations  were  united  in  a 
eting  with  speeches  and  music  in  the  evening  at  the  Dudley  Street 
?,  which  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  an  International  audience, 
tinly  one  fine  international  night.  It  was  on  that  night  that  the 
rogressive  paper  called  "The  Revolutionary  Age"  saw  its  birth 
f  the  ablest  American  writers,  who  are  supporting  the  Bolshevik 
editors. 

[From  page  7.] 

PEACE  CBIES. 

shout  all  you  want  for  peace  but  it  is  not  peace.  Our  party  is  at 
are  fighting  already  on  the  field  of  battle  *  •  •  one  side  says 
Inished,  while  the  other  says  we  have  just  started.  Congress  of 
preparing  for  something  by  building  more  ships.  Just  now  the 
ldiers  and  sailors  are  murdering  Russian  peasants  and  workers. 
?.  that  the  next  day  the  American  youths  will  be  sent;  against  the 
)lshevik  army  which  has  not  yet  fully  shown  what  it  can  do. 

[From  page  8.] 

mding  now  at  the  door  of  a  new  civilization  and  the  capitalists  are 
?ir  swords  against  this  progress  like  a  wall  of  steel  but  don't  you 
1  you,  Bolshevism  is  nothing  else  than  working  class  government. 
'  the  capitalist  press  does  not  like  the  Bolsheviks.  The  Russian 
nment  Is  95%  made  up  of  working  people  and  it  is  the  most  dem- 

of  government  in  the  world  today.  The  proletarian  dictatorship 
r  all  the  world  of  parasites  and  slave  owners.  This  proletarian  of 
class  government  Is  an  enemy  only  for  those  who  are  standing  in 
*  *  The  war  has  started,  the  organized  fight  is  to  begin  between 
nd  international  Socialism.  The  workers  of  American  do  all  you 
(1  your  sons  and  brothers  against  those  who  want  to  hand  Indus- 
acy  and  retard  civilization  of  the  world.  We  ask;  why,  if  the 
s  are  murdering  thousands  of  workers  in  Finland,  why  doesn't 
I  the  other  allied  powers  interfere  to  stop  this  butchering  of  the 

Why  did  the  allies  and  America  interfere  when  Czarlsm  was 
principles  of  the  civilized  world,  crushing  the  working  class.  Was 
r  talk?    The  invasion  of  Russia  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 

nation  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  money  that  the  allies  lent  to 
government.  Money,  with  which  the  government  of  the  Car  tried 
le  Russian  people. 

We  cannot  keep  quiet  and  neglect  to  work  at  this  fight,  while  our 
Europe  are  risking  their  lives  to  fight  our  battle,  while  they  need 
ilzed  help  and  our  help  to  get  control  of  the  world  by  a  proletarian 

We  cannot  accept  the  imperialism  of  America  which  is  preparing 
n  an  economic  situation  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  capitalistic 
e  past.  Workers  of  America,  including  women,  show  our  comrades 
3U  do  not  pay  attention  to  what  our  capitalist  tells  you  in  favor 
on  of  Russia.  You  don't  need  to  allow  them  to  put  you  to  sleep 
am  of  peace  when  there  is  none.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
j  hour  has  sounded  for  the  working  class  dictatorship  and  Bour- 
aerica  cannot  stop  it  All  proletarians  of  all  lands  unijte — you  have 
>se  but  your  chains  and  a  world  to  gain. 

[From  page  16.] 

>vember  17th  there  was  a  meeting  arranged  by  the  Lettish  Bolshevik 
i  of  Greater  Boston,  with  an  attendance  of  more  than  3000  and 
ads  who  could  not  get  into  the  hall.  The  speakers  were  our  com- 
glish  speaking  Bolshevik  editors  of  some  of  our  papers,  MacAlpine, 
ostein  of  "Novy  Mir"  and  the  Finnish  Socialistic  Republics  rep- 
Nuerteva.  The  applause  was  tremendous  and  resolutions  were 
pport  the  revolution  in  Germany  and  in  Russia. 


G.  T.  Harrison,  Box  584,  Fort  Valley,  Georgia. 

T.  M.  Abercromble,  Roopvllle,  Georgia. 

B.  G.  Cos,  Bonifay,  Florida. 

Ituebcn  Hoffman,  110  Cotton  Avenue,  Amerieus,  Georgia. 

Aug  Andrne  and  H.  V.  Haronls,  Lnkemont,  Georgia. 

Following  are  alleged  to  be  Socialists  in  communication  with  Mi 
Mary  Roual  Millis,  Atlanta,  Ga. : 

G.  F.  Willis,  Route  1,  Adalrsvllle,  Georgia. 
Mrs.  Bertha  H.  Mailly,  7  East  15th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Miss  M.  I,.  McNorton,  527  Candler  Building,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
G.  A.  LaFayette,  1507  Grand  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Mrs.  Thomas  McWhlnney.  101  Pouoe  de  Leon  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Harold  Pratt,  168  West  Wood  Avenue,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  J.  Frank  Beek,  86  West  12th  Street,  New  York  City. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  anarchistic  circular  to  ti 
Italian  language  recently  distributed: 
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vould  not  dare  to  use  it  You  will  come  upon  painful  evidences 
i  kept  under  silence  and  you  will  keep  silence  because  you  will  not 
rage  to  face  unpopularity  among  the  bank's  public,  persecution  and 

But  while  speaking  to  you  we  are  speaking  to  the  people  over  the 
ved  by  the  high  sounding  exhibitions  of  Democracy  of  the  great 
lean  republic.  Perhaps  tomorrow  we  will  go  across  the  ocean, 
the  audacious  American  liberties  and  we  will  tell  to  the  people  of 
admiring  and  deceived  people  of  Europe  all  about  the  praiseworthy 
)rinciple  of  the  great  western  republic,  as  the  thounsand  refugees 
government  have  done  when  they  reentered  the  people's  Russia, 
•resent  we  address  ourselves  to  you,  that  is,  to  the  friend  and 

the  coward  acts  of  democracy,  more  as  a  matter  of  monition  than 
at  sound  and  free  thoughts  of  straightforward  truth  will  prevail  in 

>u  know  this  land  of  heavy  ignorance  and  shameless  commercialism, 

•  young  days  of  the  confederation  you  passed  through  it  sheepishly 
r  of  you  have  probably  been  deceived  by  the  indulgent  Impression 
)a.  [Dario  Papa  was  an  eminent  journalist  who  came  to  America 
!  and  when  he  returned  to  Italy  published  his  impressions  of  this 
lis  is  a  note  of  the  translator.] 

le  observation  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  ability  for  organiza- 
etus  of  the  will  and  action  of  the  North  American  money  class,  will 
enthusiastic  admiration  and  you  will  not  investigate  further  and 
iat  pain  and  of  what  composition  is  the  matter  that  forms  the 

*  of  the  war  machine. 

the  duty  of  journalists  to  go  over  the  barriers  of  interestedly  limited 
and  you  will  scrutinize  into  the  institutions  and  the  functions  of 
tions  that  the  democratic  haughtiness  desires  to  present  to  the 
le  who  are  waiting  for  a  pannacea  for  their  troubles,  you  will  then 
hful  conclusions  that  will  offend  your  enthusiasm  for  the  classic 
t  the  secular  Italian  thought  presents  to  you  on  each  page  of  able 
:  will  idolize  and  elevate  life. 

lis  will  not  be  spoken  by  the  interested  voices  surrounding  you. 
are  withheld,  by  some  for  the  love  of  the  Fatherland,  by  others 
consequence  of  their  habitual  falsehoods. 
o  such  pudicities. 

bjured  the  fatherland  as  poorly  conceived  by  the  dominant  alagar- 
e  we  do  not  desire  to  be  classed  with  the  Cainmorists  representing 
tier  laud,  with  the  thieving  bankers,  with  the  stained  prominence, 
n  beautiful  by  the  eradication  contained  in  live  cent  pamphlets, 
pie  of  Saint  Kocco  and  her  numerous  madonnas  festooned  as  so 
ts  on  a  holiday,  it  is  an  action  that*  nauseates,  causes  wretching 
es. 

■»f  no  frontiers  although  we  dream  of  people,  and  first  of  all,  be- 
■irest,  the  Italian  people,  we  dream  the  serene  joys  that  the  poet 
jrobably  the  most  representative  of  the  ideal  of  our  people,  sung 
•o  aiges. 

10  such  pudicities;  nor  any  tremors  of  fear,  as  men,  not  shaken 
mt  menace  of  the  brutalized  law,  and  not  fooled  by  the  interested 
the  ruffians  in  power,  we  will  scorn  the  legend  of  liberty  and 

rrived  last  among  the  legislative  tyranny,  in  less  than  six  months 
public  has  been  able  to  add  to  the  "corpus  juris"  of  the  brutal 
i  "  trading  with  the  enemy  act "  and  a  "  sedition  bill ",  a  project 
m  against  the  anarchist  and  other  series  of  minor  administrative 
t  form  the  delight  of  those  who  love  the  simple  and  holy  ignorance 
nind. 

theory!  The  practical  side  is  still  more  edifying!  Even  if  ob- 
;  periods  when  not  menaced  by-  any  enemy. 

>y  has  the  hangman's  noose  at  his  throat,  guilty  of  no  misdeeds, 
f  professing  ideas  that  are  damaging  to  the  interests  of  the  greedy 
t  Francisco  California  plutocrats.  And  it  is  due  to  the  timely  and 
that  repercussed  in  Russia,  if  the  hirelings  of  the  Croesus  have 
t  off  his  last  hopes  of  escaping  with  his  life  from  their  nails, 
a  few  years  since  and  the  enumeration  would  be  too  long — that 
natter  happened,  perpetrated  by  the  will  and  for  the  defense  of 
monsters  of  "  Oorkian "  impression  and  capacious  fauces  that 


O.XAU.    cviicvca     cue    luno     vviui     ijruv.iu.ufj;,     »ilii     iuc    tiKjyjoKZ    «i«- 

throat  with  mass  tarring  uprights  the  puducity  of  the  la> 
precate  at  the  Russian  mobs,  at  the  Russian  soldiers,  anc 
Imperial  carrion  of  Nicholas  Romanoff,  nor  do  get  posst 
mobs  forseeing  privations  find  the  superb  manner  of  unlo 
impose  on  the  regent  souls  a  larger  consideration  of  their  c 
not  imprecate  at  the  sonorous  voice  of  dynamite  that  low* 
has  yet  in  safe  keeping  the  last  spark  that  will  start  the  va: 

All  the  world  is  a  country  and  the  system  of  vile  and 
mains,  even  if  the  form  of  it  is  changed.  You  may  be  pro\ 
liberties  reclaimed  in  the  Italian  land  by  the  shots  of  Gac 
ounce — If  perchance  sometime  you  are  able  to  go  over  yo 
and  sordid  calculation  of  unconflned  thought — that  no  matt 
domination  is  cloaked,  it  is  always  the  surly  guardian  of 
few  to  the  detriment  of  the  universal  right  of  the  poor  pe 
Ciorman  egnisic  disposition  that  must  be  overthrown  in  eacl 
all  latitudes. 

ft  is  a  task  above  your  appointment,  outside  of  your  progi 

And  you  will  have  enough  to  occupy  your  time  "drli 
kneeling." 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is  up  to  more  lithe  muscl< 
nerves. 

The  blind  deities  and  humanity's  health  are  participa 
crisis,  full  of  blood  hatred  and  fury  to  an  incoerceable  violei 

For  you  nothing  will  remain  but  the  dead  pool  of  medic 
tentment. 

Signed        The  Ba 


Translation   of  Anarchistic   Paper,   Published  in   It 

[Cronaca  Sovvereiva    (Subversive  Chronicle),   Lynn,  Mass., 

1. — The  proposed  law  for  compulsory  military  service  ha 
Home  few  formal  amendments,  the  full  approval  of  the  Ho 
and  the  final  consent  of  President  Wilson,  and  is  now  the  1 
more  benediction  of  most  civilized  warfare,  one  more  aha 
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is  it  not  a  sagacious  piece  of  politics,  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone, 
re  them  all  registered,  all  on  hand,  know  where  they  come  from,  where 
ire,  what  they  are  good  for,  what  they  are  thinking,  and  to  be  able  on 
.vnsion  to  require  them  to  go  to  the  docks,  the  arsenals,  the  railways,  to 
ammunitions,  to  till  the  soil,  sweep  the  streets,  exploit  them,  keep  them 
nd  for  Pincare,  for  George,  to  send  them  wherever  the  exigencies  of  the 
equire,  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  have  died  at  the  front,  who  are 
every  day  and  who  will  die  for  months  and  years  to  come;  to  relegate 
ibjects  of  the  Kaiser  or  of  Mohammed  in  some  trenches,  to  seize  indocile 
rsives  [i.  e.,  anarchists],  to  drive  them  to  prison — 

e  writer  then  indulges  in  invective  against  the  indifferent,  the 

inking,  those  lacking  in  will  power  and  organization,  and  tells 

it  is  their  own  fault  if  they  are  to  be  food  for  cannon,  and  con- 

s: 

But.  is  there  no  escape  left?    Supposing  we  refuse  to  register,  and,  in- 

of  rushing  to  the  registration  office  on  Tuesday  June  5th,  we  were  to 

,o  the  road,  where  there  is  plenty  of  good  nir,  what  could  they  do  to  us? 

on  he  cites  the  penalty  provided  for  by  the  law  of  May  17,  1917. 

From  the  frying  pan  on  the  live  coal:  what  is  your  advice? 
are  not  giving  any  advice  ii.  this  matter,  my  sons.  Not  to  the  sub- 
es  [i.  e..  anarchists]  who  know  how  to  And  their  way,  without  a  spiritual 
\  and  to  pursue  it  fearlessly  without  any  other  compass  than,  his  con- 
e.  without  any  other  itinerary  than  his  intimate  feeling  of  satisfaction, 
vice  is  given  to  those  others  who  would  not  have  the  courage  and  force 
low  it,  and  who  are  these  days  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  groups  and 
•  subversive  papers  asking  for  advice  and  help. 

No  advice,  therefore,  but  an  honest  examination  of  what  the  new  lav> 
<  and  the  consequences  of  the  different  attitudes  it  suggests. 
-Register?    Then  you  begin  to  sanction  arbitrary  action. 

ie  writer  points  out  that  the  law  of  May  17  limits  the  Presi- 
s  power  by  speci  fying  that  it  is  applicable  to  citizens  of  certain 
and  that — 

-Compulsory  registration  of  such  as  are  not  American  citizens  and  have 
eclared  their  intention  to  become  naturalized  is  "  inconsistent  with  the 
of  the  Act "  of  May  18th,  1017 ;  it  is  therefore  arbitrary.    And  you  have 
ght,  by  the  terms  of  that  very  law,  to  refuse  to  register. 

ie  writer  warns  the  readers  that  the  registration  in  question  is 
lor  the  purpose  of  learning  their  existence  in  the  world,  and  that 
e  reason  therefor  is  not  given  it  is  for  fear  of  discouraging  them, 
.using  them  to  rebel  or  take  to  the  country. 

o  sooner  will  they  have  you  in  hand  than  they  will  send  you  to  the  front 

g  the  first,  to  expiate  for  the  three  years  of  antipatriotic  hiding. 

?y  register  you  in  order  to  dispose  of  your  hides,  to  take  you  on  the  first 

ion. 

ot  register? 

will  arrest  you,  if  there  are  only  a  few  dozen  of  you  that  refuse,  for  if 
ire  a  few  thousand,  many  thousands — and  judging  by  the  wind  that  is 
ng  It  appears  that  there  will  be  dozens  of  thousands — they  will  have  no 
i  to  infuriate  you  nor  enough  prisons  to  lock  you  up. 
sy  will  arrest  you  and  may  condemn  you  to  one  day  in  prison,  two  weeks, 

months,  in  a  desperate  case,  to  one  year. 
t  still  it  is  not  your  skin  they  are  getting. 
»,  but  don't  they  register  you  all  the  same? 

agree,  perfectly,  they  register  you  at  once,  but  with  an  experienc;  that 
register  you  by  force,  that  your  are  a  rascal,  refractory  to  arbitrary  acts, 
rtory  to  military  service,  refractory  to  any  tribute  of  industrial  or  political 
ization ;  they  register  you  but  with  the  certainty  that,  if  they  send  you  to 
arracks,  you  will  be  the  cause  of  scandal  and  indiscipline,  that  you  will  be 
orst  kind  of  warrior  if  they  send  you  to  the  front,  that  you  will  waste  the 

if  they  send  you  to  harvest,  that  you  will  resort  to  sabottage  on  frame 
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works,  turner's  wheels,  roads,  telephones,  locomobiles,  cotton,  wool,  forage,  if 
they  conscript  you  by  force,  against  your  will  or  inclination,  in  any  daw  of  to 
various  mobilizations. 

There  are  ninety  chances  out  of  a  hundred  that  you  will  let  you  go  as  lotto; 
at  least,  that  you  will  be  the  last  one  they  will  look  for. 

Weigh  the  probable  consequences  of  the  various  attitudes,  and  if  you  taw  J 
the  courage  and  backbone  to  resist  odious  usurpation,  if  you  aim  to  devote  jvr , 
life  to  the  most  noble  tasks  and  not  to  be  a  lasquenet,  a  cutthroat  a  pUra*, 
if  you  have  ideals  to  which  you  devote  most  nobly  your  fervor,  your  abnegitifli 
your  bread,  don't  go  to  register. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  declares  that  the  old  order  of  things * 
crumbling  and  ironically  calls  upon  the  slaves  to  run  to  its  assisUiwt 

10. — Engrave  in  the  golden  book  of  imminent  conscription  you  name  and  pr  i 
shame. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  article  from  a  Spanish  n» 
archistic  newspaper  called  Regeneracion,  published  at  Los  Angel* 
Cal.,  issue  of  March  16, 1918,  which  reads  as  follows: 

MANIFEST. 

The  assembly  of  Organization  of  the  Mexican  Liberal  Party,  to  the  mmbm 
of  the  Party,  the  Anarchists  of  the  whole  World,  and  the  Wokmgmen  in  QtaenL 

Companions  :  The  clock  of  History  will  soon  point  with  its  hands  inexonttt 
the  instant  producing  death  to  this  society  already  agonizing. 

The  death  of  the  old  society  is  close  at  hand,  it  will  not  delay  much  loapr 
and  only  those  will  deny  the  fact  whom  its  continuation  interests ;  those  ttat 
profit  by  the  injustice  in  which  it  is  based,  those  that  see  with  horror  the  ip» 
proach  of  the  Revolution  for  they  know,  that  on  the  following  day  they  ifl 
have  to  work  side  by  side  with  their  former  slaves. 

Everything  indicates,  with  force  of  evidence  that  the  death  of  the  bursnMe 
society  will  come  unexpectedly.  The  citizen  with  grim  gaze  looks  at  tlie  Poll* 
man  whom  only  yesterday  he  considered  his  protector  and  support ;  tlie  aakfc 
ous  readers  of  the  burgoisie  Press  shruggs  the  shoulders  and  drops  with  contend 
tlie  prostituted  sheet  in  which  appear  the  declarations  of  the  Chiefs  of  State; 
the  working  man  goes  on  strike  not  taking  in  account  that  by  his  action  he  in- 
jures the  country's  interests,  conscious  now  that  the  country  is  not  his  property 
but  is  the  property  of  the  rich ;  in  the  street  are  seen  faces  which  clearly  she* 
the  interior  torment  of  discontent,  and  there  are  arms  that  appear  aritatedt* 
construct  barricades ;  murmurs  in  the  saloons,  in  the  theatres,  in  the  stretf 
cars,  in  each  home,  especially  in  our  homes,  in  the  homes  of  those  below  where 
is  mourned  tlie  departure  of  a  son  called  to  the  war,  or  hearts  oppressed  oi 
eyes  moistened  when  thinking  that  tomorrow,  perhaps  today  even,  the  N>y  *fc 
is  th  joy  of  the  hut.  tlie  youngster  who  with  his  frankness  and  gentility  wrap* 
in  splendour  the  gloomy  existence  of  the  parents  in  senescence  will  be  by  fr«* 
torn  from  tlie  hosom  of  the  family  to  face,  gun  in  hand,  another  youngster  wto 
like  himself  was  the  enchantment  of  his  home  and  whom  he  does  not  hatearf 
can  not  hate  for  he  even  does  not  know  him. 

The  flames  of  discontent  revived  by  the  blow  of  tyranny  each  time  nwt 
enraged  and  cruel  in  every  country  and  here  and  there  everywhere  and  to  £ 
parts,  the  fists  contract,  the  minds  exalt,  the  hearts  beat  violently,  and*** 
they  do  not  murmur  they  shout,  all  sighing  for  the  moment  in  which  thee* 
loused  ha  mis  during  hundred  centuries  of  labor,  they  must  drop  the  fiw 
tools,  and  grab  the  rifle  which  nervously  awaits  the  caress  of  the  hero. 

Companions:  The  moment  is  solemn,  it  is  the  moment  preceding  the  create* 
political  and  social  catastrophe  that  History  registers;  the  insurrection  rt? * 
people  against  existing  conditions. 

It  will  be  surely  a  blind  impulse  of  the  masses  which  suffer,  it  will  bewidw 
a  doubt,  the  disorderly  explosion  of  the  fury  restrained  hardly  by  the  re*** 
of  the  bailiff  and  the  gallows  of  the  hangman;  it  will  be  the  overflov  of  an* 
indignation  and  all  the  sorrows  and  will  produce  the  chaos,  the  chaos  fa""* 
able  to  all  who  fish  in  turbid  waters;  chaos  from  which  may  sprout  new  off** 
sions  and  new  tyrannies  for  in  such  cases,  regularly,  the  charlatan  is  * 
leader. 
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It  falls  to  our  lot,  the  intellectual,  to  prepare  the  popular  mentality  until 
he  moment  arrives,  and  while  not  preparing  the  insurrecion,  since  insurrection 
B  born  of  tyranny. 

Prepare  the  people  not  only  to  await  with  serenity  the  grand  events  which 
re  see  glimmer,  but  to  enable  them  to  see  and  not  let  themselves  be  dragged 
Jong  by  those  who  want  to  induce  them,  now  over  a  flowery  road,  towards 
dentlc  slavery  and  a  similar  tyranny  as  today  we  suffer. 

To  gain  that  the  unconscious  rebeliousness  may  not  forge  with  its  own  hands. 
.  new  chain  that  anew  will  enslave  the  people,  it  is  precise,  that  all  of  us,  all 
hat  do  not  believe  in  government,  all  that  are  convinced  that  Government 
rhichsoever  its  form  may  be,  and  whoever  may  be  the  head,  it  is  tyranny, 
ecnuse  it  is  not  an  institution  created  for  the  protection  of  the  weak,  but  to 
upport  the  strong,  we  place  ourselves  at  the  height  of  circumstances  and 
rithout  fear  propagate  our  holy  anarchist  ideal,  the  only  just,  the  only  human, 
he  only  true. 

To  not  do  it.  is  to  betray  knowingly  the  vague  aspirations  of  the  popuhice  to 
.  liberty  without  limits,  unless  it  be  the  natural  limits,  that  is,  a  liberty  which 
lo**«  not  endanger  the  conservation  of  the  specie. 

To  not  do  It,  is  giving  free  hand  to  all  those  who  desire  to  benefit  merely 
heir  own  personal  ends  through  the  sacrifice  of  the  humble. 

To  not  do  it,  is  to  affirm  what  our  antagonists  assure,  that  the  time  is  still 
ar  away  when  our  ideals  will  be  adopted. 

Activity,  activity  and  more  activity  is  the  demand  of  the  moment. 

Let  every  man  and  every  woman  who  loves  the  anarchist  ideal  propagate 
with  tenacity,  with  inflexibility,  without  heeding  sneer  not  measuring  dangers, 
jid  without  taking  on  account  the  consequences. 

Ready  for  action  and  the  future  will  be  for  our  Ideal. 

Land  and  Liberty 

Cilven  in  i-ios  Angeles,  State  of  California,  United  States  of  America  the  6th : 
Jay  of  March— 1918. 

Ricasdo  Flobes  Magon, 

TAbrado  Rivera. 

Note: — Answers  to  this  Manifest  forward  to  Ricardo  Flores  Magon.  I\  O. 
tox  1236.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  U.  S.  A. 

Documents  Submitted  for  the  Record  by  Senator  Sterling. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  ^ubmit  the  following  documentary  matter  re- 
fitting to  the  activities  of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the  Non-Partisan  League. 

First,  an  excerpt  from  Bulletin  No.  42  of  the  Agricultural  Workers' 
Organization  of  date  May  27,  1917,  and  addressed  to  "  Fellow 
workers  " : 

A.    \V.    O.    CONVENTION. 

The  convention  will  convene  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  30,  at  9  a.  m.  You 
■loulcl  be  there  if  possible.  You  will  learn  facts  about  internal  affairs  of  the 
r&anization  and  be  better  able  to  protect  the  union  against  similar  trouble  in 
iture.  You  will  have  your  say  in  regards  to  the  wage  scale  to  be  adopted  this 
•tinier.    Then  there  is  the  proposition  of  the  farmer  that  will  be  called  upon 

consider.  Arthur  Leuer  has  been  appointed  by  the  fanners  organization  to 
**ie  to  our  convention  and  tell  us  Just  what  the  farmers  of  N.  Dak.  think 
o*ild  be  done  so  that  much  of  the  trouble  that  formerly  existed  between  the 
~*ners  and  the  workers  can  be  overcome. 

******* 

^>on*t  forget  the  Tom  Mooney  case.    The  law  and  order  gang  are  now  attempt- 
s'   to  save  their  own  miserable  reputations  at  the  expense  of  Rena  Mooney. 
*»r  must  expose  that   gang  of  respectful  murders,  who  would  take  the  life 
Innocent  workers,  by  means  of  a  dirty  frame  up,  simply  for  amusement. 

(Signed)  Forrest  Edwards,  &e<?y  Treat'r. 

Pete  Dailey,  Chairman  Committee. 

*The  "Arthur  Leuer ''  referred  to  in  the  first  excerpt  above  is  evi- 
-*itly  Arthur  Le  Sueur,  to  whom  reference  is  made  in  other  docu- 
^nts  submitted. 
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I  submit  also  the  following  copy  of  letter 
to  W.  D.  Haywood  of  date  May  24,  1917,  wi 
of  the  Agricultural  Workers'  Organization  o: 
which  letter,  it  appears,  was  a  part  of  the  i 
W.  D.  Haywood  and  more  than  90  other  me 
at  Chicago,  111. : 

[Agricultural  Workers  Organ  I  sat  I  on  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  N 
Strength."  One  Union.  One  Label.  One  Enemy.  F 
P.  O.  box  1773,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Offlce  address,  Bo 
Hennepin  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Telephone,  N. 
tlon  committee:  Pefe  Dally.  Chairman  ;  E.  H.  drove*,  T. 
Osborne,  J.  J.  McDonnell,  O.  J,  Bourg.  Branch  offices : 
lows. ;  Spokane,  Wash. ;  Sacramento.  CM. ;  Los  Angeles, 
Yakima,  Wash. :  Augusta,  Kane. :  Omaha,  Nehr. ;  Des  1 
Fresno,  Cal. ;  Bemidfl,  Minn. ;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  St  Mar 

[From  I.  W.  W„  Chicago,  III.    I.  D.  O. 

MrNNRAPOI 

W.  D.  Haywood, 

16i  West  Wash  St.,  Chicago,  IlL 

Fellow  Worker:  Received  your  letter  dated  May 
that  we  will  need  nt  least  70  thousand  membership  c 
of  the  A.  W.  O.  We  will  initiate  fifty  thousand  me 
season  and  we  will  need  n  few  in  stock  and  In  the  ha 

With  reference,  to  Literature,  we  have  enough  In 
rhn  season. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  u  Blank  to  be  printed.     V 

of  the  14th  inst  we  would  like  to  know  whether  you 

there  without  much  delay  as  we  need  them  in  eon 

supply  accounts.    Let  us  hear  from  you  In  this  regn 

Tours  for  O.  B.  U, 


I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  t 
ference  of  the  Agricultural  Workers  Industri: 
I.  W.  W..  which  conference,  according  to  £1 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  30,  1917,  in  the  I.  1 
proceedings  of  the  fifth  day's  session  of  the 
following  excerpt : 

M.  &  S.  (moved  mid  seconded)  that  we  give  floo 
plains  what  the  grounds  are  on  which  we  can  meet  ■ 
with  the  Nonpartisan  League  with  regard  to  workii 
fields  of  No.  Dakota.  Carried.  LeSueur's  statemer 
would  be  willing  to  pay  a  wage  of  $5.00  for  a  10  hi 
pome  to  some  understanding  with  the  Non-PHrtlsa 
will  mean  the  balance  of  power  will  be  shifted  from 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  &  Non-Partisan  Lt 
seconded)  that  we  ask  wage  &  demand  Comm  to  ma 
Further  excerpts  from  these  same  minutes 

That  this  body  elect  delegations  from  this  floor  t( 
Partisan  League  to  try  to  come  to  some  uoderstan 
ties.    Accepted. 


Those  elected  were  Forrest  Edwards.  Ted  Fraser,  J.  J.  MeDonneu,  Ut 
Boose  and  Eddie  Post.  . . 
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.  &  S.  That  we  send  telegrams  of  greetings  to  all  victims  of  the  class  war 
are  behind  prison  bars, 
inutes  of  last  day  read,  corrected  and  accepted.  ' 

(Signed)  B.  W.  Latchem,  Rec.  Secy  of  Sessions. 

^rom  the  documentary  evidence  submitted  at  the  Chicago  trial  1 
mit  the  following : 

>opy  of  letter  of  recommendation  to  Mr.  Arthur  LeSueur  and 
tied  "General  Secretary-Treasurer,"  evidently  Forrest  Edwards, 
ed  August  12, 1916. 

Uso  the  original  letter  of  Arthur  LeSueur  of  date  August  17, 
itten  on  the  letterhead  of  the  People's  College,  Fort  Scott,  Kans. 
[  submit  also  the  photographic  copy  of  the  letter  written  by  Arthur 
Sueur  to  William  D.  Haywood,  April  5, 1917.  It  will  be  observed 
it  the  letter  is  written  on  the  letterhead  of  the  People's  College, 
I  that  on  said  letterhead  Eugene  V.  Debs's  name  appeal's  as  the 
ncellor  of  said  college  and  Arthur  LeSueur  as  the  president, 
hur  LeSueur  was  recognized  as  the  attorney  and  counsellor  of  the 
lpartisan  League. 

Jso  a  photographic  copy  of  the  letter  of  William  D.  Haywood  to 
hur  LeSueur  of  date  April  11,  and  in  reply  to  the  above  letter  of 
^  wood  of  date  April  5,  and  calling  particular  attention  to  this  one 
once  in  the  letter : 

e  realize  first  of  all  that  in  the  great  class  war  the  place  where  we  are 
«d  is  at  the  point  of  production. 

Iso  a  photographic  copy  of  a  letter  from  LeSueur  to  Haywood  of 
*  June  20,  1917,  addressed  to  Haywood  as  "  Dear  Fellowworker  " 
Chicago,  111.,  and  largely  relating  to  prospective  resistance  to  the 
^tive-service  act  on  the  Minnesota  range. 

Iso  copy  of  letter  written  by  Forrest  Edwards  to  Albert  Barr,  of 
?3a,  Okla.,  on  June  16,  1917,  which  letter  relates  to  the  effort  to 
-Arthur  LeSueur  to  go  to  Kansas  City  to  see  what  he  can  do  to- 
ci  getting  Francik  free. 

xom  the  bulletin  of  the  Agricultural  Workers  Industrial  Union  of 
X  W.  W.  of  date  July  3, 1917, 1  submit  the  following  excerpt : 

*ere  will  be  a  large  meeting  of  the  Farmers  of  the  Non-Partisan  League  in 
»t  N.  D.  July  11-1917  when  it  Is  expected  that  the  tentative  agreement 
bed  between  the  Comm  of  the  I.  W.  W.  &  the  N-P.  L.  will  be  fully  ratified. 
Bidy  the  Capitalistic  press  is  trying  to  discredit  both  organizations,  to  prevent 
Creement  being  reached. 

aid  from  the  bulletin  of  July  13  the  following  excerpt : 

*e  Tentative  Agreement  between  the  Non-Partisau  League  &  the  Agricultural 
leers  Industrial  Union  #400  was  drafted  by  joint  committees  elected  to 
esent  both  organizations.  It  is  expected  that  this  agreement  will  cover  the 
'est  season.  That  it  will  establish  for  the  first  time  in  the  harvest  fields,  a 
orm  wage  scale. 

>u  wUl  notice  one  clause  in  the  agreement  scratched  out.  This  change  was 
«d  to  while  the  Secy  was  at  Minot 

*e  Railroads  have  turned  down  the  proi>osition.     We  will  be  required  to 
«1  in  the  old  way  unless  the  Non-Partisan  League  is  successful  at  a  future 
ting  with  the  Railroad  Co.  &  secure  free  transportation. 
:ie  agreement  was  adopted  at  the  Minot  meeting  &  a  resolution  recommend- 
that  the  Farmers  of  N.  Dakota  adopt  it  was  passed  with  10  opposing  votes. 

may  be  argued  by  some  that  the  Tentative  Agreement  is  un-constitutional. 
t  is  not  true.    The  I.  W.  W.  Constitution  has  to  do  with  signed  agreements 

are  considered  final.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  a  tentative  agree- 
t  which  is  nothing  but  a  verbal  agreement  after  all.  If  the  constitution  of 
I.  W.  W.  is  Interpreted  otherwise,  then  members  cannot  meet  the  employers 
*bor  &  agree  to  any  set  of  demands.    Frequently  we  read  in  our  papers  am 
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account  of  where  our  members  have  gained  job-control.  That  is,  they  have  mi 
a  tentative  agreement  with  the  boss.  So  much  for  the  constltutinality  of  tk 
agreement.  If  this  agreement  was  in  force  in  Kansas  at  this  time,  tasted  ■! 
$3.00  to  $4.00  per  day,  we  would  be  getting  $5.00  to  $6.00. 

The  crop  conditions  are  very  poor  from  Minot  east  on  the  Rugby  line.  Xcct 
of  Devils  Lake  the  prospects  for  a  fair  crop  are  good.  The  southeastern  put  4 
N.  Dakota  has  fair  prospects. 

And  from  the  bulletin  of  July  17  the  following  excerpt: 

The  proposed  tentative  agreement  between  the  Non-Partisan  League  A 
A.  W.  I.  U.  was  turned  clown  by  the  farmers  at  Valley  City  &  Devils 
Daka.    The  farmers  of  Minot  &  Bismarck  voted  in  favor  with  some  d 
votes.    The  result  of  the  farmers  meetings  break  all  chances  of  any 
between  the  N-P.  L.  farmers  &  the  A.  W.  I.  U.    Its  now  up  to  all  the 
to  fight  harder  than  ever  for  a  10  hour  day  &  $5.00  scale. 

And  from  the  bulletin  of  August  17  the  following  excerpt: 

Men  are  plentiful  in  N.  Dakota  &  farmers  are  hiring  all  men  thru  the  < 
mercial  Clubs  of  Mpls.,  Grand  Forks  &  Fargo.     Get  on  the  job  thru  the 
mercial  Clubs  &  save  a  lot  of  time,  money  &  hardship  on  the  road. 

A  bunch  of  mental  perverts  are  touring  the  country  in  a  Ford  Car. 
patriotic  speeches  to  the  farmers  of  N.  Dakota  &  accusing  the  I.  W.  ¥. 
being  very  unpatriotic  because  our  members  refuse  to  work  for  scab 
This  outfit  is  financed  by  the  N.  Dakota  Standard  &  is  responsible  for 
formation  of  the  Home  Defense  League,  which  acts  in  the  same  capacity 
plug-uglys  of  that  type  do  in  all  strike  zones.    They  caU  this  outfit  the 
squadron.     If  they   run   across   the   "  cat "   there  is   no  knowing  whtt 
happen.    The  I.  W.  W.  is  not  responsible  for  accidents,  they  may  hive 
result  of  their  attempt  to  cause  a  riot. 

A  group  of  members  at  Devils  Lake  North  Dakota  have  passed  the 
ing  resolutions: 

44  Resolved,  That  all  members  of  the  A.  W.  I.  U.  #400  will  donate  ooe 
wages  for  the  relief  of  the  Striking  Miners  &  Lumberjacks." 

(We  would  like  to  hear  from  every  member  on  this.  Write  in  ft  let 
what  you  think  of  it.)  The  Miners  &  Lumberjacks  are  still  on  strike 
than  ever.     Funds  are  badly  needed,  give  all  you  can. 

The  letters  above  submitted  are  here  printed  in  the  record, 
follows : 

[From  I.  W.  W.f  Chicago,  111.    J.  D.  O.     1/3/18.1 

if  ay  *2STH.  1MT 

Forrest  Edwards, 

Union  #400,  Box  1776,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Fellow  Worker  :  Yours  of  the  24th  instant,  with  enclosures,  received. 

Will  make  arrangements  to  have  at  least  70,000  membership  books  oo  b4 
to  handle  the  business  of  #400.  I  take  it  that  you  will  need  10.00i>of«* 
new  pamphlet  that  will  be  issued. 

Will  have  Walker  C.  Smith's  "  Sabotage  "  and  Abner  Woodruff's  ••  Kroinfl 
of  Industrial  Democracy  "  off  the  press  at  an  early  date. 

Will  have  1,000  of  these  "Application  for  Credentials"  printed,  and**" 
you,  with  bill,  from  the  Publishing  Bureau,  as  soon  as  possible. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 

Yours  for  Industrial  Freedom. 

General  Secretary-Tieasthi 

DH-HLS. 

P.  S. — 200  Delegate  Credentials  have  already  been  sent  you.    Am 
800  more  today. 

[The  People's  College.     J.  I.  Sbeppard,  president;  Eugene  V.  Debba,  chancellor; 
LeSuer,  vice  president.     "  To  remain  ignorant  is  to  remain  a  sla?v.',l 

[From  I.  W.  W.,  Chicago,  111.] 

Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  AW&& 
Dear  Comrade  and  Fellow  Worker:  I  leave  here  6.25  for  Dnluth.  I 
the  credentials  you  sent  &  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  things  move  wfeifc 
Fraternally, 
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[Copy.] 

AOBICULTUBAL   WORKEBfl    ORGANIZATION    OF  THE   I.   W.    W.f 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  16, 1917. 

#6W.  Brady  St.,  Tulsa,  Oak. 

Fkllow  Worker:  Received  yours  of  the  14th,  and  in  regard  to  the  $14.31 
rned  over  by  Boose,  we  are  charging  same  to  yon. 

We  are  trying  to  get  Arthur  LaSuer  to  go  to  Kansas  City  to  see  what  he  can 
•  toward  getting  Francik  free.    The  Militia  have  the  key  to  the  hall  and 
fuse  to  let  Broug  or  anyone  in  the  hall.    Wouldn't  be  surprised  If  the  "  Kitty  " 
it  in  an  appearance  In  K.  C.  very  shortly. 
With  best  wishes,  we  remain 
Yours  for  O.  B.  U. 

(Signed)  Forrest  Edwards. 


[From  I.  W.  W.,  Chicago,  111.    B.  H.  L.] 

GOVERNMENT  EXHIBIT  NO.  809. 

The  People's  College.    Eugene  V.  Debbs,  chancellor ;  Arthur  LeSueur,  president ;  Alva  A. 

<jeprge,  vice  president ;  P.  A.  HcClaren,  treasurer;  Laura  L.  Reeds,  secretary;  Marian 

Wharton,  editor  College  News.     "  For  the  education  of  the  workers  by  the  workers."] 

Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  April  5, 1917. 
r.  Wm.  D.  Haywood, 
164  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Fellow  Worker  :  Have  just  returned  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  am  very 
id  to  be  able  to  report  that  all  of  the  cases  there  are  disposed  of  favorably 
d  the  boys  at  liberty.  I  think  the  Defense  Committee  is  satisfied  with  the 
ndling  of  the  case.  Of  course,  it  was  not  one  in  which  any  labor  principle 
is  involved,  and,  therefore,  the  fight  was  simply  made  to  get  the  boys  out 
Hy  expenses  for  the  trip  were  $34.30  and  if  you  will  send  me  check  for  that  it 
U  clean  the  matter  up. 

How  are  you  coming  with  the  Minnesota  proposition.  I  hope  you  don't  start 
ythlng  until  the  year  has  expired.  This  damned  war  business  is  going  to 
ike  it  mighty  hard  to  do  good  organization  work  or  good  radical  work  of  any 
id,  but  I  think  the  fight  should  be  now  centered  against  spy  bills  and  con- 
option. 

Save  you  heard  from  Pennsylvania  with  Powers  of  Attorney? 
Yours  for  industrial  freedom, 

Arthur  LeSueur. 

AlalY 


[From  I.  W.  W.,  Chicago,  111.    R.  H.  L.] 

April  11,  1917. 
cthitr  LeSueur, 

The  People's  College,  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 

■S'eixow  Worker  :  Yours  of  the  5th  inst.  received. 

Enclosed  find  check  for  $34.30  which  settles  the  account  in  connection  with 
•  cases  at  Des  Moines  of  Mosacker,  Williams,  and  Post. 

3^here  is  nothing  whatever  that  we  can  do  the  prevent  the  spy  bills  or  con- 
niption methods.  All  of  those  things  will  be  passed  if  the  master  class 
^1  that  they  need  them.  We  realize  first  of  all  that  in  the  great  class  war  the 
*ce  where  we  are  started  is  at  the  point  of  production.  Our  slogan  is — 
Banize  on  the  Job.  Our  efforts  are  bringing  results  in  spite  of  everything 
■fc  that  is  going  on  at  the  present  time. 

Kd  Rowan  writes  me  from  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  that  he  is  not  having 
&oh  success  in  getting  signers  for  the  powers  of  attorney.     The  miners  can- 
't understand  why  they  are  called  upon  to  sign  a  second  and  third  time. 
^the  investigation  is  still  on  at  Massachusetts,  and  can  give  you  no  definite 
3rd  at  this  time. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
*». 

86723—19 70 


[From  I.  W.  W-,  CUNp,  HI.     I 

AbhitiIi  Smss,  ■ 

People*  College,  Ft.  Scott,  Kmuai. 

Dnu.  Li  8kukb  :  On  June  5th  between  forty  and 
with  Socialists,  numbering  la  all  185  refused  to  I 

These  men  marched  In  a  body  to  the  Jail  and  gav 
saying  they  declined  to  register  and  had  come  to  gi 

They  were  locked  up.    Later  I  understand  a  n 


I  learned  this  morning  from  •  Scandinavian  Bod 
cases  are  coming  up  on  Jane  the  10th.  The  Soe 
operate  with  them  giving  the  men  a  defense,. to  a 
entitled  to. 

The  man  who  telephoned  me  mentioned  Stedn 
lawyer.  I  told  him  that  If  we  were  going  in  on  t 
to  represent  the  Interest  of  our  boys,  and  I -would 
handle  the  case. 

Will  It  be  possible  for  yon  to  look  after  the  lnt 
what  would  be  your  fee? 

Aa  the  case  now  stands.  It  Is.  I  believe,  merely 
have  one  man,  George  Cully,  under  arrest  char 
coarse  there  Is  no  telling  how  serious  the  other  c 

Let  nie  hear  from  you  soon. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 

Tours  for  Industrial  Freedom, 


[Prom  i.  w.  w..  Cblcato,  in.    a.  t 
33814 

St. 

W.  D.  Haywood, 

16k  West  Washington  St.,  OhieaffO,  /If. 

Dkar  Fellow-wobxkr  :  Your  letter  written  on 
this  minute  at  St  Paul.  It  was  delayed  in  Foi 
enjoyed  taking  a  stick  In  those  cases  and  I  bop 
receive  your  letter,  prevented  the  boys  from  havfi 

Of  course  other  arrangements  have  been  made  I 
address  Riven  above.  I  have  resigned  from  tl 
addressed  here  more  promptly. 

I  hope  things  are  moving  along  well  with  yoi 
Minnesota  Ilange  when  they  begin  prosecutions 
them,  for  there  Is  a  bunch  of  real  scrappers  th< 
native  land  to  escape  military  conscription  and 
personal  liberty  here. 

Being  Interested  In  iron  as  much  an  it  is  inter 
will  be  put  up  against  n  hard  game  to  piny  in  c 
no  telling  what  would  develop. 

I  hope  tbat  tbe  Department  of  Justice  will  real 
tcred  for  nil  purpose  It  had  better  quit  and  aid 
cutlon  of  the  war,  rather  than  to  make  war  at 
they  may  decide  to  go  thru.  There  Is  no  power  ot 
ignorance  In  authority. 
Fraternally, 

[Copy.] 

AuiucVL'h:jtAL  Workers  Okoanixa1 
Mitmeapo 
Alrebt  Babr. 

#fi  IF.  Brady  St.,  Tulsa,  Oak. 
Fellow  Worker:  Received  yours  of  the  14th, 
turned  over  by  Boose,  we  are  charging  same  to  yi 
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e  are  trying  to  get  Arthur  LaSuer  to  go  to  Kansas  City  to  see  what  he  can 
oward  getting  Francik  free.     The  Militia  have  the  key  to  the  hall  and 
>e  to  let  Broug  or  anyone  in   the  hall.     Wouldn't  be  surprised   if  the 
tty  "  put  in  an  appearance  in  K.  C.  very  shortly, 
ith  best  wishes,  we  remain 
Yours  for  O.  B.  U. 

(Signed)  Forrest  Edwards. 


[From  I.  W.  W.,  Chicago,  111.] 


August  12,  1916. 


Vhom  It  May  Concern: 

p.  Arthur  Le  Sueur,  bearer,  of  Port  Scott,  Kansas,  is  a  lawyer  of  the 
istrfal  Workers  of  the  World.  Any  assistance  that  members  of  the  Organi- 
>n,  or  friends  and  sympathizers  can  render  him  will  be  sincerely  appre- 

Kl. 

Yours  very  truly, 

General  Secretary-Treasurer. 
DH :  HLS. 

enator  Sterung.  Mr.  A.  C.  Townley,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  the 
rident  of  the  National  Nonpartisan  League.  On  June  9,  1917,  he 
[e  an  address  at  Jamestown,  N.  Dak.  Later,  and  during  the  cam- 
jn  of  1918,  the  Nonpartisan  Leader,  organ  of  the  Nonpartisan 
ffue,  issued  a  "  special  composite  edition "  of  the  Nonpartisan 
der.  The  issue  was  without  date,  but  was  devoted  to  the  interests 
he  league  political  campaign.  Included  in  this  special  composite 
ion  was  the  speech  of  Mr.  Townley  referred  to.  After  the  print- 
of  this  edition,  however,  four  pages,  namely,  pages  11, 12,  21,  and 
vere  torn  out,  and  the  edition  thus  mutilated  was  circulated  for 
paign  purposes.  I  give  simply  one  excerpt  of  Mr.  Townley's 
«h  which  had  been  thus  suppressed : 

we  demand  here  and  now  and  all  the  time  and  we  will  continue  to  demand 
i  this  platform ;  from  this  roadside ;  from  the  housetops,  from  the  city, 
i  the  country,  if  need  be,  from  the  Federal  penitentiary,  or  even  from  the 
iws — we  will  demand  that  this  Nation,  or  the  rulers  of  this  Nation,  fear- 
low  not  so  much  for  us  and  our  country  as  for  yourselves,  you  rulers  of 
Nation,  using  the  war  now  to  multiply  your  millions  of  profits ;  we  demand 
ou,  afraid  of  the  autocracy  of  Germany,  if  you  fear  that  autocracy,  may 
i  across  the  water  and  rob  you  of  the  power  to  rob  us:  if  you  are  afraid 
you  want  us  to  go  to  war  and  give  our  lives  we  say  to  you  that  you 
:,  you  must  send  proof  to  us  that  you  are  sincere. 

[r.  Townley  was  an  avowed  Socialist  and,  prior  to  the  election  in 
th  Dakota  in  1914,  registered  as  such.  The  following  is  a  copy 
lis  registration  slip  or  card,  signed  by  him;  the  fact  that  he  so 
stered  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  been  denied : 

townley's  registration  as  a  socialist' — registration  blank. 

e  of  North  Dakota, 

County  of  Golden  Valley,  8$: 

the  undersigned  elector,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  my  name  and 
iture  as  signed  below  is  my  true  name  and  signature.  If  I  have  not  per- 
tly signed  it,  it  is  because  it  was  signed  at  my  request  by  the  attesting 
ir.  My  age  is  33  years  and  occupation  farmer;  nativity,  American  born, 
ent  residence  is  in  Sec.  — ,  Twp.  — ,  Range  — ,  Golden  Valley  County, 
h  Dakota;  (or  if  city  or  town)  at  No.  3  ward,  —  street,  in  the  city  of 
h.    Postofflce  address,  Beach,  N.  D. 
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I  belong  to  the  Socialist  party ;  that  I  have  resided  In  this  state  for  ooe 
Immediately  preceding  this  election.  In  testimony  whereof  I  sign  my 
two  times. 

LA.O.  Towirunr,  Bled 
2.  A.  a  Towifixr,  JM 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  11th  day  of  April,  1914. 


As9es8or  in  and  for  City  of  Beach  district, 
'  Golden  Valley  County,  Worth  DaM 

During  the  years  1917  and  1918,  Mr.  Lewis  J.  Duncan  was  9 
organizer  for  the  Nonpartisan  League  in  South  Dakota,  with  1m 
quarters  at  Mitchell,  S.  Dak.,  where  was  published  the  ftonptrti 
Leader,  the  official  organ  for  the  league  in  the  State  of  South  D 
kota.  Mr.  Duncan  had,  before  coming  to  South  Dakota,  been  tri 
elected  as  the  Socialist  mayor  of  the  city  of  Butte,  Mont  Dak 
his  second  term  there  was  much  disorder  and  rioting  in  the  obi 
Butte,  participated  in  by  members  of  the  L  W.  W.  andntifll 
Socialists.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Duncan  made  no  attempt  to  sep/mi 
the  rioting  and  disorder,  and  proceedings  were  instituted  tooMtW 
from  his  office. 


District  Court  of  the  Second  Judicial  District  of  the  State  of  *■ 
tana,  after  what  appears  to  have  been  a  full  hearing  and  triitwj 
the  court,  in  which  Mr.  Duncan  was  represented  by  several  tttflrtj 
appearing  as  his  counsel.  The  proceedings  were  instituted  by  • 
Peter  Breen,  a  resident  and  taxpayer  of  said  city  of  Butte. 

I  think  the  matter  material  to  the  inquiry  as  it  relatei  to  ■ 
activities  of  I.  W.  W.  and  radical  Socialist  elements,  ttdfj*  J! 
having  an  important  bearing  on  the  character  of  the  l^61^? 
the  Nonpartisan  League  and  its  tendencies,  and  submit  for  ^e,J**J 
that  portion  of  the  findings  of  fact,  conclusions  of  law,  and  judgrnm 
in  the  case  against  Mr.  Duncan,  beginning  with  paragraph  2: 

2.  That  the  said  defendant,  Lewis  J.  Duncan,  has  refused  andn^J{23 
perform  the  official  duties  pertaining  to  his  office  as  Mayor  of  tbe  g*j°^?, 
Butte ;  and  particularly  has  he  refused  and  neglected  to  perform  JJJ.'JJ? 
duties  pertaining  to  his  said  office  in  that  on  the  23rd  day  of  June  ^JE 
numbers  of  persons,  many  of  them  hearing  arms,  were  unlawfully  ^  l~3 


assemhled  on  Main  Street  in  said  City,  and  while  so  assembled  wtf*  *n0jj 

property  and  discharging  A1**?"^ 
as  a  result  one  man  was  killed  and  one  man  wounded,  and  that  certain  Mjg 


in  riotous  conduct  and  were  destroying *"  ~-'*  *" — 1 »«-«»**niai" 


ing  known  as  the  Butte  Miners  Union  Hall,  destroyed,  and  other  P"^ 
damaged,  all  of  which  was  wrongful  and  unlawful,  and  all  of  which  ****f 
at  the  hands  of  the  said  riotous  assembly,  and  that  the  said  defendant***** 
Duncan,  as  the  Mayor  and  one  of  the  governing  officers  of  the  said  cay* 
Butte,  was  advised  of  such  riotous  assembly  and  of  the  conduct  of  thesaa^ai 
hereinbefore  set  forth,  and  refused  and  neglected  to  go  among  the  pe*** 
assembled,  or  as  near  to  them  as  possible,  and  command  them  in  the  vu^ 
the  State  to  immediately  disperse,  and  refused  and  neglected  in  anyjP" 
way  or  at  all  to  disperse  said  riotous  assembly,  although  he,  the  M^**J?i 
Duncan,  as  the  Mayor  and  one  of  the  governing  officers  of  the  said  d!|  j 
Butte,  was  in  and  about  the  city  hall  of  the  said  city  of  Butte  during »»*■ 
the  time  the  said  riotous  assembly  was  engaged  in  its  riotous  and  onWJ, 
conduct,  as  aforesaid,  and  that  at  said  time  he  had  the  police  force  oft*- a 
city  of  Butte  at  his  command  and  many  of  them  assembled  in  and  aW 
said  city  hall,  and  that  he  made  no  effort  through  the  said  policemen  W* 
command,  or  otherwise,  to  quell  and  disperse  the  said  riotous  assert* 
that  the  said  riotous  assembly,  by  reason  of  the  said  defendant's  totrtk 
failure  to  disperse  them,  continued  in  their  unlawful  destruction  of  pw 

I 
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3everal  hours  during  the  night  of  June  23rd  and  early  morning  of  June 
,  1914. 

That  on  the  27th  day  of  August,  1914,  in  the  said  city  of  Butte,  a  large 
ber  of  persons  were  unlawfully  and  riotously  assembled  in  the  said  city 
utte,  and  while  so  unlawfully  and  riotously  assembled,  did  then  and  there 
orce  take,  seize,  have  and  imprison,  against  their  will,  Pat  Towry,  Martin 
tins,  and  Martin  Glackin,  all  residents  of  the  said  city  of  Butte,  and  by 
2  and  violence  the  said  unlawful  and  riotous  assembly  did  unlawfully  and 
lgfully  detain  and  imprison  said  Towry.  Harkins  and  Glackin  and  require 
i  and  each  of  them  to  march  through  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Butte  and 
vacant  lot  within  the  limits  of  the  said  city,  and  near  the  center  of  said 
and  there  forcibly,  unlawfully,  wrongfully  and  against  their  will,  and 
e  they  were  so  imprisoned  and  detained,  publicly  conduct  an  alleged  trial 
lid  Towry,  Harkins  and  Glackin,  and  after  the  said  trial  forcibly,  violently, 
lgfully,  unlawfully  and  against  the  will  of  the  said  Towry,  Harkins  and 
kin,  drive  and  deport  the  said  Towry,  Harkins,  and  Glackin  from  the  city 
utte,  and  then  and  there  threaten  the  lives  of  them  and  each  of  them  if 
should  ever  return  to  the  said  city,  and  that  during  the  time  the  wrongful 
unlawful  acts  above  mentioned  were  being  perpetrated  by  the  said  riotous 
ibly  against  the  said  Towry,  Harkins  and  Glackin,  and  against  the  peace 
[ignity  of  the  said  city  of  Butte  and  of  the  State  of  Montana,  the  said 
"font,  Lewis  J.  Duncan,  as  Mayor  and  one  of  the  governing  officers  of  the 
ity,  was  then  and  there  advised  of  said  unlawful  and  riotous  assembly 
C  their  forcible,  unlawful  and  wrongful  acts,  and  was  at  said  time  re- 
.,  as  such  officer,  to  rescue  and  assist  the  said  Towry,  Harkins  and  Glac- 
io  were  then  and  there  being  wrongfully,  unlawfully  and  against  their 
5-^d  and  detained,  and  he,  the  said  defendant,  Lewis  J.  Duncan,  as  Mayor 
:*  «  of  the  governing  officers  of  said  city  of  Butte  failed,  refused  and 
:  ^9d  to  rescue  and  assist  the  said  Towry.  Harkins  and  Glackin,  and  re- 
*-  nd  neglected  in  any  manner  then  and  there  to  perform  the  official  duties 
t  Sng  to  his  office  as  Mayor  of  the  said  city  of  Butte. 
r~mat  at  various  times  during  the  present  incumbency  of  the  said  Lewis 
!an,  as  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Butte,  he  has  known  of  and  permitted  per- 
assemble  in  mass  meeting  in  and  about  the  streets  of  the  said  city  and 
:e  the  destruction  and  confiscation  of  private  property,  and  forcible 
ice  to  legally  constituted  authority,  and  to  defile  and  cast  contempt 
^me  American  flag,  and  permitted  such  mass  meetings  to  block  the  streets 
*»"turb  the  peace  of  the  city  of  Butte. 

^^.d  it  appears  to  the  court  that  all  of  the  foregoing  facts  are  proved 
•  the  defendant,  Lewis  J.  Duncan,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  by  evi- 
^**ee  and  clear  of  all  exceptions  as  to  admissibility,  competency  and  suffi- 
and  it  further  appears  to  the  court  that  the  charges  in  Paragraphs  4, 
9  and  11  of  the  accusation  on  file  herein  are  sustained  and  that  the 
.nt,  Lewis  J.  Duncan,  is  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  of  refusing 
electing  to  perform  the  official  duties  pertaining  to  his  office  as  Mayor 
^said  city  of  Butte, 
-^inclusions  of  law  from  the  foregoing  facts,  the  Court  now  finds  and 

• 

-  the  defendant,  Lewis  J.  Duncan,  is  guilty,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt, 
*^ing  and  neglecting  to  perform  the  official  duties  pertaining  to  his  office 
^or  of  the  said  City  of  Butte,  and  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  a 
^nt,  and  that  the  court  must  enter  a  judgment,  that  the  .defendant, 
0\  Duncan,  be  deprived  of  his  office  as  Mayor  of  the  said  City  of  Butte, 
*^t  the  said  office  of  Mayor  of  the  said  City  of  Butte,  be  adjudged  to  be 
^»  and  for  plaintiffs  costs  herein  incurred. 

-before,  by  reason  of  the  law  and  the  refusal  and  neglect  of  the  defend- 
"^wis  J.  Duncan,  to  perform  the  official  duties  pertaining  to  his  office  as 
^  of  the  city  of  Butte,  Montana,  and  of  the  premises,  it  is  hereby  ordered, 
'f£ed  and  decreed,  and  the  Court  does  now  order,  adjudge  and  decree  that 
*ld  defendant  Lewis  J.  Duncan,  be,  and  he  is  hereby  deprived  of  his  office 
*yor  of  the  said  city  of  Butte,  and  the  said  office  of  Mayor  of  the  said  City 
atte  be,  and  Is  vacant,  and  that  the  plaintiff  have  and  recover  costs  herein 
*red. 
>ue  In  open  court  this  5th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1914. 

Roy  E.  Aykbs,  Judge. 
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State  of  Montana, 

County  of  Silver  Bow,  ss: 

I,  Otis  Lee,  Clerk  of  the  District  Court  of  the  Second  Judicial  District  of  t 
State  of  Montana,  in  and  for  the  County  of  Silver  Bow,  hereby  certify  that  t 
foregoing  instrument,  consisting  of  5  pages,  is  a  full,  true  and  correct  copj 
the  Findings  of  Fact,  Conclusions  of  Law  and  Judgment  in  Cause  No.  AH8 
The  State  of  Montana,  upon  the  accusation  of  Peter  Breen,  plaintiff,  n.  Lei 
J.  Duncan,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Butte,  a  Municipal  corporation,  defendant, 
the  same  was  filed  herein  on  the  6th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1914,  and  recort 
in  Book  of  Judgments  No.  V,  Page  494. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal 
said  Court  this  29th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1919. 

[seal.]  Otx8  Lb.  Clert 

By  Thos,  Fox, 

Deputy  Clerk 

The    following   letter   of   transmittal    and    attached    document 

ordered  to  be  included  in  the  record,  are  here  printed  in  full  t 

follows : 

Office  of  the  Postmaster  General, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  18, 1919. 
Hon.  Lee  S.  Overman, 

United  States  Senate,  WasMngton,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  :  In  response  to  your  request,  I  am  transmitting  berewtt 
a  memorandum  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  Solicitor  relating  to  Bobbed* 
and  kindred  matter  which  has  been  found  in  the  mails  since  the  signing  of  Hi 
armistice. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  S.  Burleson, 

Postmaster  QtnenL 
(Enclosure) 

February  H  19& 

Memorandum  for  Judge  Lamar: 

In  response  to  your  request  of  the  12th  inst.,  I  am  transmitting  berewtta 
attached  excerpts  from  various  publications,  showing  the  nature  and  extent  flf 
the  revolutionary  Bolsheviki  propaganda  which  various  publications  are  wt 
attempting  to  circulate  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  preparing  these  excerpts,  I  have  confined  my  examination  chiefly  to  pd* 
cations  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  Anarchist,  Radical  Socialist  and  kindred  orgaai» 
tions  which  have  been  deposited  in  various  postoffices  for  transmission  thw# 
the  mails  since  the  signing  of  the  Armistice.  These  will  readily  convey  tofjj 
the  forceful  activities  of  these  organizations  and  the  methods  they  adw* 
to  accomplish  the  object  of  their  purposes.  ^^ 

This  propaganda  is  being  conducted  with  such  regularity,  that  Its  mao™ 
can  be  measured  only  by  the  bold  and  out-spoken  statements  contained  to  tHJ 
publications  and  the  efforts  made  therein  to  inaugurate  a  nation-wide  reign* 
terror  and  overthrow  the  government.  ^^ 

In  classifying  these  papers,  they  are  submitted  in  their  major  or  ga*j» 
class,  as  follows:  I.  W.  W.,  Anarchistic,  Radical  Socialistic  and  ^ooflW* 
It  will  be  seen  from  these  excerpts  and  it  is  indeed  significant,  that  this  is  • 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  so-called  radical  movement  in  the  United  Stat* 
that  these  radical  elements  have  found  a  common  cause  (Bolshevism)  in 
they  can  all  unite.  The  I.  W.  W.,  Anarchists,  Socialists;  radical  aadotl*^ 
in  fact  all  dissatisfied  elements,  particularly  the  foreign  element,  areperfew 
an  amalgamation  with  one  object  and  one  only  in  view,  viz:  the  overthrow* 
the  government  of  the  United  States  by  means  of  a  bloody  revolution  and  t* 
establishment  of  a  Bolsheviki  republic. 

The  organization  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  is  perhaps  »■ 
actively  engaged   in   spreading  this  propaganda,  and  has,  at  its  wmmafli* 
large  field   force,   known   us  recruiting   ji^ents,   subscription   ngent*.  Uvrofl* 
etc.,  who  work  unceasingly  in  the  furtherance  of  the  "  cause."    This  orgaa5 
tion  also  publishes  at  least  five  newspapers  in  the  English  language  and  i 
in  foreign  languages,  as  shown  in  the  list  given  below.    This  list  comprises < 
the  official  papers  of  the  organization  and  does  not  take  into  consideratijj- 
large  number  of  free  lance  papers,  published  in  the  interests  of  the  a>* 
organization : 
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NEWSPAPERS  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  I.  W.  W. 

The  New  Solidarity  (English)  Weekly,  Chicago,  111. 

One  Big  Union   (Monthly)   English,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Industrial  Unionist  (Weekly)  English.  Seattle,  Wash. 

California  Defense  Bulletin  (Weekly)  English,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Rebel  Worker  (Bi-monthly)  English,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

La  Nueva  Solidaridad  (Spanish)  Weekly,  Chicago,  111. 

Golos  Truzenka    (Russian)   Weekly,  Chicago,  111. 

II  Nuovo  Proletario  (Italian)  Weekly,  Chicago,  111. 

Nya  Varlden  (Swedish)  Weekly,  Chicago,  111. 

Der  Industrialer  Arbeiter  (Jewish)  Weekly,  Chicago,  111. 

Probuda    (Bulgarian)    Weekly,  Chicago,  111. 

A  Felszabadulas   (Hungarian)   Weekly.  Chicago,  111. 

Loukkataistelu  (Finnish)  Monthly,  58  E.  128  St.,  New  York. 

It  is  the  announced  intention  of  this  organization  to  publish  their  literature 
i  practically  every  foreign  language  spoken  in  the  United  States;  to  change 
heir  monthly  magazines  into  weeklies,  their  weeklies  into  dallies. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  one  of  these  publications  there  appears  a  notice  to  the 
Hfect  that  beginning  in  March,  a  publication  in  the  Chinese  language  will  be 
ublished  in  New  York  City,  in  the  interest  of  the  Chinese  I.  W.  W.,  who  hare 
een   recently  organized. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  that  this  organization  will  be  able,  by 
his  method,  to  reach  every  foreign  element  in  the  United  States  and  by  means 
t  its  propaganda  weld  them  into  one  big  "  revolutionary  "  unit. 

It  also  appears  that  the  Socialists  have  joined  the  Bolshevik!  movement  and 
re  rising  the  party  organization  to  further  the  cause,  and  as  will  be  seen  from 
arlous  excerpts  from  Socialistic  publications. 

The  Anarchistic  class  already  outside  the  pale  of  the  law,  are  to  be  found 
mong  the  staunchest  supporters  of  Bolshevism  and  have  eagerly  seized  this 
^port unity  to  join  forces  with  other  radicals  and  overthrow  the  government. 

The  program  of  the  Bolshevists  is  strikingly  set  out  in  a  recent  issue  of  a 
vredish  newspaper,  published  In  the  United  States.  The  concluding  paragraph 
'  which  reads  as  follows: 

[Nordstjernan,   New  York  City,   Issue  of  January  3,   1010.] 

BOLSHEVISM. 

••  The  Bolshevik!  are  convinced  that  they  must  create  a  world  revolution 
cording  to  Russion  example.    It  is  therefore  that  the  Bolshevik  propaganda 

driven  so  energetically  all  over  the  world.  Money  is  distributed  in  masses 
1  over  Europe  to  keep  the  kettles  of  discontent  boiling.  Inflammable  means 
SBt  in  superfluity.  Famine,  misery,  despair,  a  misdirected  idealism,  which 
Ind  the  words  of  liberty,  are  such  inflammable  means.  The  foremost  means 
ied,'  however,  is  the  enticement  of  colossal  gains,  against  which  the  wartime 
oflteerlng  appear  as  small  sums  indeed." 
The  excerpts  attached  are  merely  typical  of  the  matter  of  this  kind  found 

the  mails  since  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  and  down  to  the  present  time, 
it  does  not  include  all  such  matter  found  in  the  mails  during  this  period. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

James  A.  Horton, 
Assistant  Attorney. 


ECKBPT8  From  Various  Publications  Showing  the  Nature  and  Extent  of 
Bolshevixi  Propaganda,  Published  Since  the  Signing  fo  the  Armistice, 
November  11, 1918. 

[The  Labor  Defender,  I.  W.  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  15,  1018,  Page  12,  C.  1.] 

A  PAINFUL  ALTERNATIVE. 

JBvery  day  brings  fresh  evidence  that  the  international  capitalists  are  alarmed 
fc  the  spread  of  Bolshevism  and  the  prospect  of  a  repetition  of  "  the  tragedy  of 
.  casta  "  in  other  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  firing  line. 
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[Tha-  Labor  Defender,  I.  W.  W„  New  York,  N.  Y„  Dee.  1,  1918,  Page  12,  t  L] 

THE  MASTER'S  NIOHTMAXK. 

The  Bolshertki  are  Coming! 

[Tba  Later  Defender,  I.  W.  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y.9  Dec.  16,  1918,  Page  4,  e.  L] 
Svery  strike  is  a  small  revolution  and  a  dress  rehearsal  for  the  big  one. 
[Gotoe  Tnuenika,  I.  W.  W.,  Chicago,  I1L,  Jan.  18,  1919,  P.  *,  c  9-4.] 

OTO  AIMS  AND  PKOBLEtfS. 

Th»  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World — an  international  revolutionary 
gaataatton,  which  exists  not  only  in  the  United  States,  bat  also  in  AustraUti 
qa*  Bight  safely  say,  in  every  country  of  the  globe.    The  aim  and  probta 
tate  organization  is  the  destruction  of  slavery  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
capttallstic  society  in  all  its  form  and  aspects.    *    *    *    The  I.  W.  W.  Mm] 
to>  establish  one  big  labor  organization  in  general  One  Big  Union  of  the 
trial  Worklngmen  of  the  World.    By  the  establishing  of  revolutionary 
and  uniting  all  worklngmen,  this  organization  signs  the  death  verdict  fcr 
ruling  bourgeoisie,  for  capitalism  and  its  power  throughout  the  world. 

[II  Nuoto  Proletario,  L  W.  Wn  Chicago,  IlL,  Dec.  28,  1918,  page  4,  cola  M] 

THIS  IS  YOUB  TASK  WORKWOMAN. 

First :  Defend  the  Russian  labor  revolution  wherever  you  can,  as  it  Is  tail 
true  revolution  of  the  proletariat  ever  accomplished  in  the  history  of  hmansj,] 
defend  this  revolution  against  the  conspiracy  of  the  forces  of  the  Internal 
1st  coalition  and  against  politicians. 

Defend  the  Russian  revolution,  comrade,  defend  the  I.  W.  W.  and  all  TkM 
of  the  reaction  and  you  will  solve  the  historical  problem  which  belongs  tofty* 
every  conscientious  workingman.  Contribute  in  the  moat  speedy  and 
manner  to  the  triumph  of  the  common  cause. 

[International  Weekly  (Socialist),  the  world  for  the  workers,  Seattle,  Waah.,  Jaaauyft 

1919,  vol.  1,  No.  12.] 

Soviets  take  control  in  England.    Why  not  here?    Class  war  is  now  on. 
[Industrial  Unionist,  I.  W.  W.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  January  18,  1919.] 

Page  1,  Col.  2 : 

Our  system  of  government  must  be  changed.  The  sooner  it  changes  tfc 
better.  I  would  that  it  could  change  without  bloodshed,  but  if  not,  the  &■ 
bloodshed  the  better. 

[International  Weekly  (Socialist),  Seattle,  Wash.,  Issue  of  Jan.  24,  1919.    Page  4.  e»U} 

THE  WORKERS'  COUNCIL. 

It  is  high  time  for  all  the  forces  opposed  to  capitalism  to  get  together* 
the  common  ground  of  revolutionary  aim,  agitating  their  special  tactic*  thrt 
their  own  organizations  but  spreading  the  revolutionary  propaganda  for* 
overthrow  of  the  present  industrial  and  political  system  thru  this  «an<* 
revolutionary  propaganda  organization,  the  Workers'  Council. 

[A  Felszabadulas,  Chicago,  111.,  Issue  of  Jan.  18,  1919,  p.  2,  c.  2.] 

The  capitalistic  class  with  its  prisons  can  no  more  hold  up  the  reTohfl*! 
than  the  legend ry  old  woman  was  able  to  sweep  back  the  waves  of  the  set™] 
her  broom. 

When  the  masses  shall  be  inoculated  with  the  spirit  of  class-solidarity.  # 
then,  when  unshakable  faith  in  their  own  strength  arises  only  then,  eta  tl 
hope  to  pluck  the  fruits  of  the  great  revolutionary  struggles,  of  wak*  H 
were  the  creators. 
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[A  Felszabadulas,  Chicago,  111.,  Feb.  1,  1919.] 
CHINESE  WORKERS   IN  THE  I.    W.   W. 

P.  1,  col.  3 : 

A  Chinese  workers'  recruiting  organization  was  formed  in  New  York  with 
sixty-five  members.  The  I.  W.  W.  preamble  has  been  translated  into  Chinese 
and  a  number  of  pamphlets  are  also  being  prepared  for  translation. 

A    REVOLUTION    IS    NEEDED. 

P.  2,  col.  1: 

*  *  *  Slaves  of  America,  awake!  Things  will  hereafter  change  no  matter 
whether  the  American  huns,  the  industrial  Kaisers,  their  associates  and  hire- 
lings like  it  or  not.  *  *  *  We  greeted  the  Russian  revolution  with  joy 
and  hope  to  hear  very  soon  of  the  getting  into  power  of  the  German  bolsheviki 
and  also  in  those  countries  that  surround  Russia  and  Germany.  No  matter 
what  measures  the  Allies  may  take  to  break  down  the  revolution,  it  will  drag 

In   its   wake   the  drastic   economical   action   of   the   sindicalists   in   England. 

*  *     * 

Page  2,  co.  2 : 

Extract 

Every  institution  of  the  social  system  is  a  result  of  economical  conditions. 
A  change  of  economical  conditions  brings  about  a  change  in  the  political  up- 
building. The  consequence  of  the  capitalistic  economic  system,  the  capitalistic 
social  relations  and  social  institutions  are  the  Supreme  Court,  President, 
Senate,  Congress,  Mayoralties,  Police,  Sheriffs  and  landed  proprietors;  these 
institutions  independent  of  the  will  of  individuals  are  protecting  the  capitalistic 
social  system,  i.  e.f  robbery  and  theft.  They  can  not  do  otherwise  since  they 
owe  their  existence  to  the  capitalistic  economical  system  of  robbery  and  thievery. 

*  *        * 

[A  Felszabadulas,  Chicago,  111.,  January  25,  1919,  p.  3,  c.  4.1 
THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  WORKING  CLA8S. 

The  war  of  the  capitalists  is  concluded    *    *    *. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  the  war  between  the  money-magnates  (Kings)  is  ended  but 
class-struggle  has  only  now  started  on  its  way.  The  red  terror  of  revolution 
breaks  its  way  throughout  the  entire  world  and  looks  into  the  eyes  of  the 
capitalist  class  with  a  grinning  defiance  *  *  *.  The  capitalist  doctrines  are 
overthrown  with  an  astonishing  rapidity  all  over  Europe  in  order  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  new  doctrine: 

Workers  of  America,  the  world  has  changed !  The  social  system  of  a  ram- 
shackle State  lies  on  its  deathbed  and  the  industrial  democracy  of  a  new 
world  knocks  at  the  door.  They  await  the  birth  of  democracy  and  we  cannot 
he  quite  about  the  birth  of  OUR  democracy.  We  must  no  longer  be  indifferent, 
towards  the  trend  of  events  but,  whether  we  want  or  not,  we  have  to  face  them 
under  all  circumstances.  Everyone  will  be  forced  to  this  by  the  Industrial  and 
financial  crisis  in  this  country,  too,  within  a  very  short  time. 

[A  Felsxabadulas,  Chicago,  111.,  January  25,  1919,  p.  2.  c.  2.1 

DEMOCRACY   OF  LABOR. 

The  war  of  the  internationalists  is  the  continuous  class-struggle  in  the  mines, 
factories  and  smelters.  Real  democracy  will  come  only  when  the  arbitrary 
role  of  the  capitalist,  which  is  nourished  by  exploitation,  economic  robbery  and 
new  wars,  is  stopped.  To  Hell  with  that  so-called  democracy.  Forward  with 
the  class-struggle  in  order  that  misery,  crime,  anguish,  suffering  and  bloodshed 
be  stopped.  All  and  everything  that  is  in  this  world  is  the  property  of  the 
employers.  To  Hell  with  that  system  which  creates  American  Huns,  industrial 
Kaisers  and  humiliates  women  and  children. 

[The  Defense  Bulletin,  Seattle,  Washington,  issue  .of  December  1,  1918.1 
THE   WAB  IS   DEAD  I    LONG   LIVE   THE   REVOLUTION  ! 

The  above  slogan  is  published  on  every  page  of  this  issue — the  December  1, 
1918,  issue  of  M  The  Defense  Bulletin,"  published  by  the  Seattle  District  De- 
fense Committee  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  Seattle,  Washington. 
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[Industrial  Union  Bulletin,  I*sue  of  Not.  29,  1918.] 

To  arouse  this  fighting  spirit  against  capitalism,  to  get  workers  to  show  bj 
their  actions  they  understand  that  the  "  employing  class  and  the  working  dn 
have  nothing  in  common "  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  class  wit 
Group  and  mass  movements  best  do  this,  People  in  groups  or  masses  feel  mon 
their  strength,  are  emboldened  to  think  and  act  more  boldly  against  tkefa 
•oppressors. 

[II  Diritto,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  Issue  of  Jan.  25,  1919,  p.  2,  c  2-8.     Itallu,  Al 

archUtic] 

WOBKEBS. 

Comrades  in  labor,  it  is  time  to  end  it.  Our  freedom  will  never  come  throogi 
the  action  of  the  Governments,  but  we  must  attain  it  by  every  means  at  om 
command.  Capitalism  will  not  cease  to  despoil  us  as  long  as  we  permit  oir 
-selves  to  be  despoiled. 

Must  we  always  be  the  eternal  cinder- wenches?  Let  us  cast  out  once  for  all 
the  burden  of  all  vexations  against  this  shameless  rabble  which  in  the  named 
humanity  crushes  humanity  in  the  name  of  liberty,  kill  liberty,  these  Katoend 
wealth  who  are  bursting  with  indigestion  let  us  tell  them,  once  for  all  tint  m 
are  disposed  to  obtain  our  liberty  at  the  price  of  their  adorable  stinking  cur* 
•casses.  That  we  are  determined  to  obtain  our  liberty  appearing  in  the  night  ■ 
their  sanctuaries  as  livid  spectres  because  of  the  centuries  of  starvation  ui 
chains,  with  a  dagger  between  our  teeth  tight  because  of  wrath;  and  wttt 
dynamite  we  will  bring  down  the  roof  of  their  dwellings  where  infamy,  dlsftour 
and  slavery  is  perpetrated. 

Protest  against  intervention  in  Russia,  reclaim  liberty  for  all  political  rfc> 
tim8;  let  us  act  to  hasten  the  day  of  the  social  revolution  of  the  world.  Thii 
is  the  duty  which  is  incumbent  upon  us  to-day.  Let  us  elevate  ourselves  to  tt* 
dignity  of  men,  oh,  comrade  proletarians,  and  the  end  of  the  Bourgeoisie  will 
he  an  accomplished  fact. 

War  on  the  Bourgeoisie.  Freedom  to  the  political  victims.  Down  with  inter- 
vention  in  Russia. 

OrcLMi. 

[II  Diritto,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  25,  1919,  p.  2,  coL  3,  4,  5.1 

WILL  THEY  BE  DEPORTED? 

They  are  afraid  and  hope  to  inspire  in  us  part  of  their  fears. 
They  wish  to  bar  the  way  to  Bolshevism  and  find  no  better  way  of  reliering 
themselves  of  the  troublesome,  they  issue  a  decree  of  deportation ;  from  tl* 
moment  that  these  people  without  a  country  do  not  bow  to  nor  understand 
Americanism  which  is  all  obsequius  and  servile  to  law. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  more,  in  order  not  to  repeat  what  our  newspapers  to* 
always  said  that  it  is  little  decorous  for  anarchists  to  trust  themselves  to  ttt 
law  which  they  theoretically  do  uot  recognize  and  against  which  they  biff 
launched  their  sharpest  darts. 

fL'Avanti  (Socialist),  Chicago,  Ills.,  November  1,  1918,  page  1,  col.  1.1 

After  the  war,  the  struggle  between  the  classes  will  increase  with  the  arrM 
of  peace.  The  war  between  the  nations  will  end,  but  the  war  between  th 
^classes  will  restart  in  the  world  in  all  the  nations  more  violently. 

And  certainly  America  will  not  be  the  privileged  country  where  the  wortfof 
men  and  bourgeoisie  class  shall  live  in  peace  and  harmony. 

The  harmony  of  classes  is  not  possible  in  America.  The  A.  F.  of  I*  and  capi- 
talism are  not  able  to  conclude  a  peace. 

The  workers  should  have  the  land,  the  industries,  the  railways,  etc.  1* 
workers  can't  be  really  free  unless  they  own  the  means  of  production.  T* 
laborers  of  America  should  possess  their  country. 

[Workman  and  Peasant,  New  York  City,  Russian  Weekly,  Official  organ  in  New  Tfl* 
City  of  Soviet  of  Russian  Workers  Deputies — Issue  of  Nov.  13,  1918,  complete  p" 
herewith.] 

There  Is  no  place  for  doubts.    We  are  standing  at  the  threshold  of  the  B*  I* 
versal  revolution.     *     *     *     Crisis  is  ripe.    All  the  future  of  JRussian  «**  It* 
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~tlon  is  at  stake.     All  the  future  of  the  International  Social  revolution  is  at 
intake.    Crisis  is  ripe. 

Here  before  the  Red  Staff  Building  where  our  comrades  Gruzshchiki  were 
-Alain,  we  swear  by  these  red  coffins  that  hold  them,  by  their  wives  and  children 
that  weep  for  them,  by  the  red  banners  which  float  over  them,  that  the  Soviet 
tor  which  they  died  shall  be  the  thing  for  which  we  live,  or  if  need  be — like 
~~them,  die.  Henceforth  the  return  of  the  Soviet  shall  be  the  goal  of  all  our 
sacrifice  and  devotion.  To  that  end  we  shall  tight  with  every  means.  The  bayo- 
znets  have  been  wrested  from  our  hands  but  when  the  day  comes  and  we  have  no 
^nna  we  shall  fight  with  sticks  and  clubs,  and  when  these  are  gone  then  with 
3>are  fists  and  bodies.    *    *    *    The  Soviet  is  dead.    Long  live  the  Soviet. 

(Note. — This  matter  has  appeared  quite  generally  in  Anarchistic  and  Bolshe- 
vik! papers.    It  is  entitled  "  The  Bed  Funeral  of  Vladivostok.") 

[Novy  Mir,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  Issue  of  Feb.  1,  1919.] 

FRIENDS   QUARREL. 

And,  if  we  are  to  remember,  that  all  these  commerical  wars  always  and  in- 
variably resulted  in  an  armed  clash  between  the  capitalist  powers,  resulted  in 
"bloody  wars,  the  most  finished  example  being  the  just  ended  (wholly  or  only 
temporarily?)  world  war — then  it  will  become  clear  that  the  capitalist  govern- 
ments already  now,  under  the  accompaniment  of  peace  speeches  and  in  the 
•course  of  the  peace  negotiations,  are  preparing  and  sowing  the  seeds  for  new. 
■and  perhaps,  more  bloody  wars. 

The  way  out  of  this  is  only  one :  The  matter  of  peace  is  not  in  trustworthy 
hands — and  it  will  remain  in  these  untrustworthy  hands  until  the  people  them- 
selves— the  workmen's  masses  will  take  it  into  their  own  hands. 

[A  Munkas  (Radical  Socialist),  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1,  1919.] 

UNIFICATION. 

We  all  are  enthusiastic  over  the  work  of  our  revolutionary  comrades  in 
Russia  and  Germany;  so  why  should  we  ourselves  not  come  to  an  agreement? 

•  *  *  Let  us  think  of  the  outbreak  of  the  storm  in  which  we  have  to  take 
our  stand. 

•  •  •  Nothing  is  more  dreadful  to  the  capitalist  class  that  the  unification 
of  the  workers  of  America  in  the  fight  for  a  future  society. 

rNory  Mir.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Issue  of  Jan.  30,  1919,  "4"  of  Pub.  Trans.] 

FRANKLY    SAID. 

Lenine,  and  all  those  who  are  behind  him,  are  fighting  for  the  establishment 
of  the  socialist  society  throughout  the  entire  world ;  but  as  real  statesmen  they 
know  that  this  can  be  accomplished  only  through  revolutionary  methods.  And 
therefore,  they  ap]>ca1  to  the  workers  of  all  countries  to  revolt,  to  an  organized 
destruction  of  the  pillars  on  which  the  modern  hourgcoise  society  supports 
Itself. 

This  is  understood  by  the  proletariat  of  Russia  and  Germany.  This  is  begin- 
ning to  be  understood  by  the  proletariat  of  France  and  England.  And  there  is 
hope  that  soon  also  the  American  workingmen  will  conn*  to  understand  that 
simple  truth  about  which  the  world  frankly  speaks  today  and  which  the  cor- 
rupters of  the  American  proletariat  are  trying  carefully  to  camouflage.  And 
once  the  American  proletariat  would  come  to  the  understanding  of  this  truth 
he  will  act  accordingly. 

I  Novy  Mir,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  Issue  of  Jan.  29,  1919,  "  2  "  of  Pub.  Tfans.] 

STRIKK  MOVKMKNT  IN  KNCLAND   AND  FRANCK. 

The  world  war  has  produced  a  number  of  social-economic  problems  which 
the  capitalist  world  is  not  callable  of  grappling  with.  These  problems  are  of 
the  same  trend  and  deal  with  the  transformation  of  the  modern  structure  of 
society  into  a  socialist  society.  The  great  work  to  realize  this  task  can  be 
undertaken  only  by  the  proletariat  and  only  through  one  channel — the  Bol- 
shevist one. 
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[Novy  Mir,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Issue  of  January  28,  1919,  "  1  "  of  Pub.  Tranal 

BANKRUPTS. 

The  bankrupt  diplomats  know  that  the  "  League  of  Nations "  even  in  tfatt 
perfectly  harmless  to  them  form  in  which  it  came  out  of  the  pen  of  WUn 
cannot  be  realized  under  the  circumstances  of  incessant  quarreling  which  to 
going  on  among  the  States.  They  are  too  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  bout 
of  cards  they  mean  to  build  will  fall  to  pieces  as  soon  as  the  Bolshevist  hoi 
of  the  worker  will  touch  it,  the  hand  which  sweeps  away  thrones  and  taket  q» 
ground  away  on  which  as  schemed  by  the  Parisian  "benefactors"  shoals  ti 
built  the  house  of  "  equality  and  higher  justice."  And  they  exert  all  tWr 
efforts  to  stave  off  that  hand  from  their  child. 

[Novy  Mir,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  February  7,  1919. J 

REVOLUTIONARY  STRIKE  MOVEMENT. 

The  American  bourgeoisie  is  listening  to  the  thundering  peals  of  the  eoakl 
storm,  and,  obeying  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  resorts  to  the  arsenal^ 
old  measures  in  hope  to  crush  the  movement.  She  is  very  strong  and  wi 
organized,  while  the  American  working  class  has  not  yet  learned  to  act  te> 
moniously  in  masses.  Its  demonstration  of  power  assume  so  far  an  \aohM 
character. 

But  the  revolutionary  strike  wave  extending  more  and  more  over  the  world 
is  raising  the  working  class  of  the  United  States  and  will  teach  him  the  Euro- 
pean methods  of  struggle.    His  role  is  yet  to  come. 

[Novy  Mir,  New  York,  N.  Y„  January  1,  1919,  "  2  "  of  Pub.  Tram.] 

THE  JUDGMENT  DAY  IS  NBAS. 

Revolution — is  the  very  judge  which  the  history,  made  now  by  the  petyM 
masses,  has  brought  forth.    Severe  and  impartial  it  reads  its  verdicts. 

In  Russia  its  verdict  has  already  been  carried  into  execution.  In  Ofltol 
Europe  it  is  about  to  be  enforced. 

In  other  countries  the  criminals  still  at  large  attempt  by  all  means  at  Mr 
disposal  to  stay  off  the  day  of  judgment.  Now  by  violence,  now  by  connht 
they  try  to  postpone  the  hour  of  judgment.  But  they  cannot  flee  from  it  isthg 
cannot  flee  from  the  fully  deserved  punishment. 

The  contemporary  state  of  society  existing  by  virtue  of  oppression  and  viola* 
is  doomed  to  die.  The  revolutionary  sword  hangs  already  over  its  head  Aai 
let  its  representatives  and  adherents  in  their  blindness  try  to  protect  tfi 
strengthen  it  with  all  powers  at  their  disposal.    Their  efforts  are  doomed  to  ftl 

The  past  year  has  clearly  demonstrated  it.  The  mighiest  of  machines  ewr 
created  by  the  contemporary  society  is  destroyed  and  lies  prostrated  in  the  do* 
Its  pillars  in  all  countries  are  decaying  and  crumble  down.  And  the  hflff  ■ 
near  when  this  structure,  degenerated  and  withered,  will  finally  fall  apart  tfi 
be  transformed  into  dust. 

[Novy  Mir,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  23,  1918,  "  1  "  of  Pub.  Trans.] 

BETWEEN  TWO  FIBE8. 

But  to  make  an  end  of  the  Bolshevist  "  menace  "  is  an  undertaking  iH* 
parable  harder  than  a  victory  over  German  armies.  Besides,  the  fact  that  hfl« 
in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  fight  the  whole  people  who  is  struggling  tort* 
realization  of  the  greatest  principles,  which  have  ever  enthused  the  mtaM* 
one  comes  across  something  indefinite  yet,  but  which  might  at  any  umJJ 
become  intelligible,  it  is  resistance  everywhere  wherever  lives  and  solteijf 
worker.  The  Bolshevist  ideas  are  trickling  through  into  all  countries,  AgJ 
all  prohibitions  and  barriers.  And  these  ideas  awaken  and  arouse  the  tnW 
masses,  bringing  resolution  into  their  hearts  to  help  the  struggling  proletiifr* 
of  Russia  and  Germany  and  at  the  same  time  to  attain  their  own  emandptf* 

[Novy  Mir,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Issue  of  Jan.  11,  1919.] 

FROM  PROGRAMME  OF  COMMUNIST  PARTY    (B0L8HEVIKI).  Jj 

A  war  breaks  out.  People  are  perishing  by  the  million.  Oceans  of  WoodijJ 
being  shed.    It  Vs  neeess&rs  *»  explanation  for  this  phenomenon.   Those"1 
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do  not  believe  in  God,  know  the  reason  why.  They  see,  that  the  war  was  started 
by  czars  and  presidents,  by  the  large  bourgeoisie  and  land  owners.  They  see  that 
It  is  not  conducted  for  plundering  and  dirty  aims.  Therefore  they  say  to  the 
workers  of  all  countries :  "  To  arms,  against  your  oppressors,  depose  capitalism 
from  its  thrones" 

[Novy  Mir,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  20,  1919,  p.  2,  c.  1-7.] 
PBOM    PROGRAMME  OF   THE   COMMUNIST   PARTY.       ( BOL8HEYIKI. ) 

The  party  of  the  proletariat  so  decided  the  question  concerning  proletarians  of 
different  nations  living  within  the  borders  of  the  country.  A  greater  problem 
than  this  is  before  our  party  and  that  is  its  international  problem.  Here  the 
-way  Is  clear.  This  way  is  universal  support  to  the  International  revolution, 
rapport  to  revolutionary  propaganda,  strikes  and  uprising  in  imperialistic  coun- 
tries, support  to  the  sedition  and  insurrection  in  the  colonies  of  those  countries. 

The  position  of  the  Soviet  Republic  is  an  exceptional  one.  It  is  the  only  pro- 
letarian State  organization  in  the  world  among  predatory  organizations  of  the 
"buorgeoisie.  Therefore  only  it  has  a  right  for  protection.  It  must  be  looked  at 
mm  an  Instrument  of  the  world's  proletariat  struggle  against  the  world's  bour- 
geoisie. The  slogan  of  this  struggle  is  clear.  The  international  slogan  of  this 
struggle  is — "  the  international  Soviet  Republic." 

The  overthrow  of  imperialistic  governments  through  an  armed  uprising  and 
the  organization  of  an  international  republic  of  Soviets  is  the  way  leading  to- 
ward the  international  dictatorship  of  the  working  class. 

[Novy  Mir,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  December  13,  1918.] 

INTERNATIONAL  IS   DEAD — LONG  LIVE  THE   INTERNATIONAL! 

•  •  •  What  an  awakening  will  it  be  for  the  bourgeoisie  when  the  time 
comes  when  the  International  throws  all  its  weight  and  power  into  the  balance 
to  realize  the  program  of  the  working  class. 

Editorial  Note.  *  *  *  the  newspaper  is  right  when  it  says  that  the 
socialist  International,  as  such,  is  immortal.  Because  it  is  the  bearer  of  the 
Immortal  socialist  idea  of  international  solidarity  of  the  working  class,  the 
personification  of  the  great  watch  word :  "  Proletarians  of  all  countries  unite !  " 
And  in  place  of  the  old,  left  the  stage  Internationals,  comes  now  a  new,  really 
revolutionary,  real  Red-Third  International ! 

Populaire,  the  organ  of  the  French  socialist  "  Center  •»***"  Long  live 
the  Soviet  Republic ! " 

Poputoire,  of  October  15,  *  *  *  Those  men  are  wrong,  who  still  believe 
that  a  political  change  can  take  place  in  the  world  without  being  accompanied 
by  a  social  upheaval. 

[Novy  Mir,  New  York,  N.  Y.t  Dec.  12,  1918,  issue.] 

IJebknecht  tries  to  become  a  competitor  of  Lenlne  *  *  *  The  only  war 
he  is  interested  In  is  the  class  struggle  of  the  proletariat  against  the  bourgeoisie. 

•  *  *  The  army  can  easily  finish  up  with  Llebknecht  and  his  red  followers. 
Should  this  not  be  done  Germany  will  be  occupied  by  Foch  troops  and  that  will 
spell  an  end  to  Bolshevism. 

This  same  cynical  tone  is  being  manifested  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can capitalist  press. 

[Novy  Mir,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  issue  of  Dec.  14,  1918.] 

Already  last  year  the  leader  of  the  proletnrlan  democracy  In  Russia — com- 
rade Lienine — pointed  out  that  the  great  mission  of  the  Russian  revolution  will 
have  been  realized  only  when  it  assume  an  international  character    *     *     * 

On  the  banner  of  Liebknecht,  like  on  the  banner  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, is  inscribed  the  slogan :  "  Long  live  the  internationalist  socialist  revo- 
lution !  "  Only  under  this  slogan  are  possible  an  actual  victory  and  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  great  mission  of  the  German  revolution,  as  the  mighty  factor  of 
International  revolution  *  *  *  only  in  this  case  the  proletariat  of  Russia 
and  of  Germany  might  be  able  to  create  a  united  forceful  revolutionary  front 
against  the  united  front  of  international  imperialists. 

The  proletarians  of  all  countries  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  battle. 
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[Nayo  Welt  issue  of  Deeoaher  IS,  1018.] 

ASIATIC  POLICIES  OF  TBS  SOVIET  OOVKSltMXltT. 

Socialistic  Russia  on  the  first  day  of  the  October  Revolution  (Botsaerlst)  at 
nounced  to  the  oriental  countries  that  it  renounced  all  its  right*  In  then*  as 
tries  and  territories, 

The  fact  that  in  Russia  a  socialistic  government  could  maintain  itself 
eight  months  convinced  them  that  they  too  mast  introduce  a  similar  aodal sn- 
tern.    It  then  alludes  to  the  revolution-labor  rising— In  Tokio,  which  It 
was  Inspired  by  the  success  of  the  Bolshevist  revolution  and  Soviet  _ 
and  it  calls  on  Japan  to  rise  in  revolution  and  to  defeat  the  capitalistic 
etc  and  It  claims  that  the  Lenine  Trotsky  regime  la  In  comnranieatlen  vita 
laboring  classes  in  Japan  and  that  It  Is  at  work  fomenting  this  revetatta. 

Socialist  Russia  on  the  first  day  of  the  Oct  revolution  announced  to  fhti 
ental  countries  that  it  renounces  all  its  rlghtB  in  their  countries  and 

The  Soviet  Government  recalled  the  Russian  soldiers  of  Persia, 
czar's  booty  in  Mongolia  and  told  China  that  the  East  Siberian  which 
much  the  Chinese  and  Russian  people  would  be  common  property. 

In  China  the  party  which  made  the  revolution  Russian  was  called  the 
most  radical  rumanism,  in  Persia,  which  is  so  torn  asunder  that  ale  a 
strength  to  fight  for  independence  a  movement  arose  which  sees  the  only' 
erance  from  tht>  foreign  yoke  in  the  creation  of  democratic  lnatitutloni 
to  the  Soviets.    In  Southern  China  an  open  revolution  la  on. 

Great  fa  also  the  influence  which  the  revolution  in  Russia  had  on  the 
1st  system  In  the  oriental  countries. 

Already  in  Feb.  the  labor  masses  rose  in  Toklo.    *    *    •    A  strong  opposite 
exists  there  toward  Intervention  plans  of  the  government.'* 

A  revolution    *    *    *    often  maims  the  good,  often  brings  to  the  top 
This  is  incidental,  but  this  does  not  hinder  the  general  course  of  the 
or  tUe  deafening  roar  of  the  stream,  and  that  roar  la  always  about  great 

I  do  not  know,  he  continues,  what  is  better,  the  red  rooster  (villages 
arbitrary  courts)  of  the  police  or  the  oppressive  disharmony. 

I  speak  to  the  intelligence  and  not  to  the  bourgeoisie.  The  latter  never  1 
of  any  music  except  the  plana  The  Bourgeoise  has  a  definite  foundation 
his  feet  as  the  hog  has  his  mud. 

But  comes  the  revolution  in  its  present  stage  and  says  that  the  tiBK  «* 
privileges  of  all  kinds  is  past. 

TNovy  Mir,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Issue  of  Nov.  8,   1018]. 

A  revolution  is  not  merely  a  palace  revolution,  a  plot  of  single  indiviosri* 
knows  no  nationalistic  bounds.    Revolutionism  is  not  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  this  or  that  people.     A  revolution,  if  she  is  made  by 
international  in  character,  in  her  substance. 

The  Russian  revolution  has  not  limited  herself  with  national  boundt  m 
geographical  confines.  Her  sharks  flew  over  to  other  countries.  And  then 
enough  combustible  material  was  found,  to  change  them  into  a  bright  fire,  BsV 
aria,  Austro-Hungary  and  Germany  have  followed  Russia.    Who  Is  next  »w* 


**! 


[Novy  Mir,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Issue  of  Not.  11,  1918.] 
AND  THIS  COINCIDENCE  IS  DEEPLY  8YHBOLICAL. 

It  looks  as  though  it  reveals  the  true — international — character  of  the  pna> 
tarian  uprising  in  Russia,  it  emphasizes  that  that  was  not  a  specific  Russsi 
national  revolution,  but  merely  one  of  the  links  in  the  world  socialist  wrote** 
in  the  period  of  which  we  have  just  entered. 

[Novy  Mir,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Issue  of  Not.  0,  19180 

We,  revolutionary  socialists,  ought  not  to  be  alarmed  over  that  the 
of  Italian  social  patriotism  may  penetrate  into  the  American  Socialist 
ment. 

[Novy  Mir,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Issue  of  Nov.  6,  ltls.] 

Imperialists  of  all  countries  and  peoples  are  hastily  conclndlng  peace  la  ■ 
to  begin  a  new  struggle;  this  time  already  a  straggle  with 
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against  the  rising  proletariat  "  War  against  Bolshevism  " — such  is  the  watch- 
word put  forth  by  the  defenders  of  the  contemporary  capitalist  society.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  question  of  this  war  about  the  mobilization  and 
unification  of  forces  for  the  campaign  will  be  one  of  the  chief  problems  which 
will  be  discussed  by  the  diplomats  and  statesmen  and  generals  at  the  coming 
"peace  conference." 

[Novy  Mir,  New  York,  N.  Y.— Issue  of  Dec.  18,  1918.] 

A  shiver  runs  through  the  body  nt  the  very  thought  of  the  awakening  of  the 
tortured  and  befooled  proletariat,  at  the  thought  of  the  coming  people's  judg- 
ment 

At  this  hour  of  a  possible  world  revolution  they  are  busy  with  petty  bar- 
gaining attempting  to  get  a  few  ministerial  seats,  and  because  of  it  they  stand 
ready  to  save  the  situation  for  the  imperialistic  bourgeoisie. 

Oar  task  consists  precisely  in  that  we  must  destroy  this  agreement  at  the 
expense  of  the  proletariat  and  the  future  of  socialism. 

Forward  with  the  banner  of  socialism  and  long  live  the  revolution  of  the 
international  proletariat! 

Now  the  hour  has  come  to  act.  Now  the  English  and  French  workmen  might 
follow  the  signal  given  by  the  German  workers.  This  signal  must  be  given. 
Forward,  German  workers,  soldiers,  male  and  female!  Forward  to  the  battle 
for  freedom,  for  an  immediate  peace  and  socialism !  Forward  towards  brother- 
hood of  all  peoples  under  the  banner  of  free  labor!  Down  with  class  rule  of 
the  bourgeoisie!  Whole  power  to  the  proletariat!  Long  live  the  German  re- 
public!    Long  live  the  international  revolution  of  the  proletariat! 

[Novy  Mir,  New  York,  N.  Y.— Dec.  10,  1918.] 

Bolshevism  penetrates  into  all  parts  of  the  former  German  Empire.  The 
Cologne  Gaiette  reports  that  the  Spartacus  party  manifests  great  activity.. 
Its  agitators  are  active  in  each  factory  and  in  each  plant.  Their  class  propa- 
ganda spreads  over  larger  and  larger  parts  of  the  population.  New  and  new 
spheres  are  being  drawn  In  it.  In  Munich,  the  Bavarian  capltol,  the  Bolshevik! 
forced  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — Auer — to  resign.  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  had  already  come  under  the  Bolshevist  control.  The  Influence  of  Bol- 
shevism is  being  strongly  felt  In  the  Hhelnlsh  provinces.  In  Maintz  the  Bol- 
shevik! have  already  established  their  own  daily  newspapers.  Even  the 
capitalist  press  is  forced  to  acknowledge  these  facts.  Small  wonder  that  the 
Imperialists  begin  seriously  to  contemplate  in  adopting  resolute  dictatorial 
measures  to  fight  the  influence  and  activity  of  the  revolutionary  socialists. 
The  German  bourgeoisie  and  the  German  social  patriots  in  this  respect  will 
undoubtedly  act  In  harmony  with  the  international  imperialism. 

[Workman  and  Peasant,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Issue  of  December  13,   1918.] 

Red  Flag. 

The  larger  part  of  Europe  today  is  under  the  Bed  Flag. 

The  larger  part  of  Europe  is  endeavoring  today  to  bury  forever  the  in- 
justice and  extortions  of  a  bloody  and  full  of  tears  world,  and  to  establish  a 
-aew  world  full  of  light,  justice  and  all  good.  In  the  larger  part  of  Europe 
lie  thrones  already  crumbled,  Kaisers  and  extortionists  were  thrown  out. 

It  became  very  fearful  to  all  sorts  of  American  owls. 

In  their  fear  and  foolishness  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  things 
lappened  In  Europe  because  they  are  making  attempts  to  forbid  the  use  of  the 
red  flag.  It  is  forbidden  In  New  York,  forbidden  in  Chicago,  and  expects  to  be 
forbidden  throughout  America.    And  what  do  they  attain  by  that? 

Suppose  the  red  flag  does  not  appear  on  the  streets  and  at  the  meeting?  Does 
:hat  disappear,  what  does  the  red  flag  moan?  On  the  contrary,  it  spreads  out 
nore  and  more.  In  the  workmen's  hearts,  more  and  more  commencing  to 
palpitate,  although  is  not  seen,  Is  more  dangerous  than  the  red  flag.  If  it  will 
-emain  locked  up  In  the  hearts  of  the  workman  by  all  kinds  of  mayors,  precepts. 
rhe  more  powerful  explosion  will  occur  some  day. 

Mayors  and  aldermen  forbidding  the  use  of  the  red  flag  are  playing  with  Are. 

[Workman  and  Peasant,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Issue  of  December  13,  1918.] 

Well,  then,  overthrow  these  robbers  and  enslavers  of  your  countries.  Now. 
-arhen  the  war  and  disorder  are  shaking  the  dreams  of  the  old  world,  when  the 
satire  world  is  aflame  with  dissatisfaction  against  imperialist-acqulsitioners,. 
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their  power  over  the  possessing  classes.     When  terror  exists,  it  is  the 
of  the  majority  "non-possessing"  against  the  minority  "possessing." 
j  terror  of  the  convinced  Bolsheviki  against  the  unconvinced  anti-Bol- 
d. 

[Leaflet   (Socialist).] 

Manifesto  ! 

i  may  Cry  Peace !  Peace !    But  There  Is  NO  Peace.    The  War  is  Actually 
!    *    *    *    Our  Brethren  Are  Already  in  the  Field! 

*  It  is  a  call  to  the  working  class  of  the  world !  It  comes  to  us  In 
ca  from  our  comrades  in  Russia  and  from  our  comrades  everywhere  In 
e.    *    *    * 

II  the  workingmen  of  America  hear  this  agonized  cry  for  freedom  and 
i  silent  while  the  world  power  of  capitalism  at  this  moment  turns  its 
igainst  those  in  the  vanguard  of  the  struggle  for  industrial  liberty? 
'     *    The  call  to  freedom  today  is  the  call  to  working  class  dominance 
ernment  and  industry! 

'kingmen  of  America !  The  Russian  Revolution  is  your  revolution.  Fit 
lussian  only  in  name;  it  is  universal  in  substance  and  effect.  *  *  * 
,  by  the  rapid  spread  of  proletarian  revolt  from  one  end  of  Europe  to 
tier,  the  world  character  of  this  movement  asserts  itself. 

THE   WAR  HAS  ENDED  !   THE  WAR   HAS  BEGUN  ! 

*  *  It  is  the  fight  of  international  capitalism  against  international 
sm,  the  life  and  death  class  struggle  of  property  and  privilege  against 
?her  aspirations  of  the  proletariat 

*  The  world  is  witnessing  the  birth  throes  of  a  new  civilization — and 
I  ism  is  girding  itself  to  battle  against  its  sure  destruction ! 

lot  deceived.     Bolshevism  is  the  name  only  of  the  rule  of  the  working 
That  is  why  it  is  detested  by  our  capitalist  press,  whether  it  triumphs 
isia  or  elsewhere. 

*  International  capitalism  is  vitally  interested  in  crushing  the  Bol- 
party  in  Russia,  and  the  party  of  international  socialism  in  all  coun- 

lecause  it  needs  but  a  spark  of  enlightenment  to  give  to  the  workers  of 
>rld  control  of  their  own  destiny. 

war  has  begun !     The  open  warfare  between  international  capitalism 
ternational  socialism ! 

kingmen  of  America !    Use  all  your  power  to  resist  the  use  of  your  sons 
others  to  throttle  the  new  birth  of  industrial  freedom, 
must  not  be  silent  in  this  hour  and  desert  our  comrades  in  Europe  in  the 
itional  struggle  of  the  working  class.     The  class-conscious  workers  of 
Hi  must  join  with  the  revolutionary  forces  of  Europe  in  the  demand  for 

dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  We  must  not  surrender  ourselves  to 
istershlp  of  an  American  imperialism  which  promises  to  run  a  course  of 
lie  exploitation  surpassing  anything  that  has  ever  gone  before, 
kingmen  of  America !  Stand  by  our  comrades  in  Europe !  *  *  *  Be 
led  by  the  siren  song  of  peace — when  there  is  no  peace ! 
>rkingmen  of  the  world  unite !  You  have  nothing  to  lose  but  your  chains ! 
ive  the  world  to  gain ! " 

[Anarchistic  Leaflet.] 
GO — HEAD. 

senile  fossils  ruling  the  United  States  see  red ! 

lling  their  destruction,  they  have  decided  to  check  the  storm  by  passing 
'porta tlon  law  affecting  all  foreign  radicals. 

the  American  Anarchists,  do  not  protest,  for  it  is  futile  to  waste  any 
on  feeble  minded  creatures  led  by  His  Majesty  Phonograph  Wilson, 
lot  think  that  only  foreigners  are  anarchists,  we  are  a  great  number  right 
t  home. 

>rtation  will  not  stop  the  storm  from  reaching  these  shores.  The  storm 
tin  and  very  soon  will  leap  and  crash  and  annihilate  you  in  blood  and 

*5728— 19 71 
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ipers.  Poor  Senate.  They  want  to  hinder  the  avalanche  which  is  on  its  way, 
ith  a  particle  of  dust.  The  Avalanche  will  sweep  away  the  obstacles  and 
111  sweep  away  the  Senate  out  of  its  road. 

[Elore,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  24-25,  1919,  "  3  "  of  Pub.  Trans.] 

THE    RECOGNITION    OF    THE    SOVIETS. 

And  when  there  Is  a  question  of  recognizing  the  Russian  Soviets,  we  believe 
:at  shortly  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic  will  be  recognized  by  a  much  higher 
•rum :  by  the  revolutionary  workers  of  the  world. 

(Elore,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Issues  of  January  28-29,  1919,  "  2  "  of  Pub.  Trans.] 

ATTEMPT  AGAINST  THE  WORKEBS. 

The  hour  of  deeds  arrived.  The  international  socialists  must  leave  their 
ierved  attitude  and  must  step  out  upon  the  field  of  action,  the  opportunity 
r  action  is  here.  The  International  Communist  Congress  of  Moscow  will  call 
pettier  the  Internationale  and  will  decide  when  the  new  revolutionary  con- 
fess shall  be  called.  This  congress  has  accepted  the  program  of  the  Soviet 
rvernment  and  the  Spartacus  group,  consequently  it  does  not  hedge  around. 
lis  program  proclaims  clearly  and  decidedly  the  pure  and  unadulterated 
iss  struggle  and  demands  that  private  wealth  be  exapproprlated  immediately. 
The  workers  of  the  world  stand  at  the  cross-roads.  The  question  is  whether 
ey  wish  that  the  economical  edifice  of  the  crumbling  society  be  patched  up 
rthermore,  or,  whether  they  wish  to  erect  an  entirely  new  building  upon  the 
ins  of  the  old? 

The  foundations  of  the  building  are  tumbling  down,  it  is  impossible  to  patch 
em  up.  Therefore,  the  world's  workers  may  choose  only  one  way,  and  that 
the  complete  overthrow  of  the  present  social  structure  and  erection  of  n  new 
Iflce,  and  for  this  only  the  Internationals  planned  by  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ent  may  give  an  opportunity,  and  not  the  Berne  "  Socialist "  conference. 
The  Socialist  .Party  and  its  members  have  only  one  d^ty,  and  this  is,  to 
ipose  most  decidedly  all  movements  which  purpose  to  weaken  the  Bolshevik 
iternationale. 

[Elore,  New  York,  N.   Y„  February  7-8,   1919,  p.  S.  col.    1.] 

LET  US    ANSWER. 

We  live  in  historical  times.  Socialism  is  approaching  its  final  goal  with 
gantlc  steps.  All  Europe  was  scorched  by  the  flames  of  the  social  revolu- 
>n.  The  worn  out  pillars  of  the  old  world  have  collapsed  and  are  being  re- 
iced  by  the  people  with  new  and  stronger  ones.  Every  power  has  proved 
be  weak  in  face  of  the  conquering  tide  of  socialism.  The  class  conscious 
fiallst  workers  gave  the  power  to  start  the  revolutions  because  they  have  a 
'tain  aim  they  have  an  organized  army  in  every  country. 

[Elore,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  February  7-8,  1919.     No.  1  Editorial.] 

WORN   OTTT   IDEALS. 

Phis  game  with  mottoes  shows  that  the  American  workers  class  arrived  to 
•  stage  where  they  have  to  choose  for  themselves  their  own  purposes  and 
cils  which  they  wish  to  obtain.  The  old  ideas  are  worn  out  and  new  ideas 
]*ck  at  the  door.  We  must  receive  them,  because  irresistibly  they  will  break 
the  strongest  door.  Vainly  hasten  forward  the  old  ideas  from  the  winter  of 
%  the  emiritous  fighters  of  capitalism,  it  is  impossible  to  fight  with  the 
ang  Hercules'  who  have  no  resj>cet  for  anything,  and  upon  whose  shoulders. 
future  world  of  work  rests.  The  revolutionary  spirit,  the  flaring  idea  can- 
be  extirpated,  it  might  be  suppressed  for  a  while,  its  disciples  might  be 
«3ecuted,  but  they  cannot  be  killed  finally ! 

[Arbelter-Zeltung,  St.  Lou  Ik,  Mo.,  January  18,  1919.  p.  1,  c.  2,  3.] 

BOLSHEVISM — A  WORU)  POWER. 

fool  feels  at  liberty  Just  now  to  deride  the  Russian  Soviet  government 
among  these  fools  are  statesmen  and  prominent  politicians  who  know  as 
about  Bolshiwism  as  a  rhinoceros  knows  about  playing  the  cUvclnsft..     .     .     . 
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eewlsm  is  to  blame,  they  tell  us!  Bu 
Is  nothing  e'i*  than  the  movement  01 
for  the  Russians—  the  Russian  laborers 
slan  laboring  class !  Russia's  resurrectli 
«!  And  what  is  true  here  of  Russia  1 
the  whole  world  'round! 


THE   BUSBIAIt    BEVOLtTI 

ir.  the  elementary  internal  strength  oi 
"ully  repulsed  every  onslaught  of  the  reai 

of  the  world  have  been  thrust  against 
id  horrid  lies  have  been  used  against  it  1 
Ciecho- Slovaks  are  beaten  to  a  stands 

general   counter-revolutionary  movemej 

The  revolution  Is  growing  strong  mil 
olutiumir.v  proletariat  of  Germany  will  r 
r  countries. 

rearing  the  all  mighty  world  lmperlalls 
sslan  proletariat  marches  on  fearless 

to  the  working  class. 

itaren,  New  York  City,  Swedish  Socialist  or* 

right  to  live  is  decided  by  the  right  to 
is  at  tbetr  disposition  the  capitalist  cli 
of  paper,"  without  valne  to  the  working 
it  ion  Is  ready  for  the  next  step;  let  as 

[New  York  Can,  Socialist  dally.  New  To 

soldiers  coming  back  from  Europe  have 
was  brought  to  America  in  ships,  and 
Hers,  who  will  carry  11  more  dnngerou 


LElore.   Hungarian  dally.  New  York  City. 

ot  misconstrue  my  words.  We  do  not 
iding"  us  a  mockery.  The  European 
,  Bulgarian  workers'  revolutionary  move 
early  know  what  democracy  means,  tt 
democracy  with  all  means  In  their  powi 
he  cessation  of  the  class  rule  and  the  s 
■ed' anywhere  as  much  as  It  Is  dreaded  hi 
ise  the  social  order  and  the  ruling  class 
and  profit  than  In  America.  In  Eurojj 
■  brought  ruin  to  capitalism  and  there  li 
e  triumph  of  the  workers.  But  here  li 
It  only  light.]}-,  capitalism  Is  in  full  po 
mt  the  spreading  of  democracy  will  c 
1  to  give  up  Its  plans  of  world  conques 
in  capitalism  do  everything  In  their  pow 
est  of  lighting  for  democracy. 

■p.  IIunearlBn  I.  W.   W.  dally.  New  York  Clt; 

var  .  .  .  was  but.  Hie  terrible  coping  of 
ed  class.  The  socialist  press  has  nev« 
oday.  when  It  is  only  a  question  of  hour. 

Increasing  number  of  events  proves  wit! 
p  the  above  statement  Is,  and  dally  mon 
tlon  for  our  war  Is  now  going  on. 
ier  bourgeolse  paper  admits  with  a  vc 

ami  Trotzky's  threat  that  they  will  ni 

ill  over  the  world.  Is  becoming  to  be  •  rej 

that  the  BcAstoesttA  sjArtt  Is  master  li 
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s  the  question  whether  it  will  reach  Berlin  also,  and  if  so,  whether  it  will 

>  there?    We  hold  this  last  question  the  most  Important  among  the  present 
problems. 

[Naujenos,  Chicago,  111.,  Lithuanian  daily,  issue  of  November  26,  1918.] 

jside,  intelligents!  .  .  .  Let's  stir  up,  friends!  We,  extra  Bolsheviki,  ab- 
itely  lose  nothing,  except  the  chains  with  which  (understood  tongues)  con- 
lously  they  knock  at  our  heads;  learn,  learn  ...  In  a  word,  this  is  a 
alist  patriots  play. 

[Robltnyk,  New  York  City,  Feb.  10,  1919,  p.  2,  cols.  4-5.] 

■he  Am.  workers  are  not  backward.  A  strong  left  wing  was  formed  in  the 
.  Soc.  Party,  based  upon  international  revolutionary  socialism,  represented 
the  Russian  Bolsheviki  and  German  Spartacans.  Such  wing  exists  in  the 
)c.  Labor  Party."    There  are  also  many  workers  not  belonging  to  any  party, 

>  are  ready  to  follow  us. 

o  break  off  all  relations  with  the  dying  corpse  and  organize  all  American 
kers  into  one  Communist  Party,  which  should  include  us  and  the  comrades 
he  S.  R.  P.  and  of  the  I.  W.  W. — will  be  the  first  step  forward. 

[The  Labor  Defender.     Vol.  I,  No.  17.     November  15,  1918.     5  cents.] 

The  War  Is  Dead  Long  Live  the 
REVOLUTION. 

L  copy  of  No.  20  (October,  1918)  of  the  War  Information 
ies  published  by  the  United  States  Committee  on  Public  Infor- 
tion  at  Washington,  D.  C.  (up  to  and  including  Document  No. 
on  the  twenty-nfth  of  its  30  pages),  was  ordered  inserted  in  the 
>rd  and  is  as  follows : 

r  Information  Series,  No.  20 — October,  1918.     iMaed  by  the  Committee  on  Public 

Information,  George  Creel,  Chairman.] 

The  German-Bolshevik  Conspiracy. 

introduction. 

tie  Committee  on  Public  Information  publishes  herewith  a  series  of  com- 
tications  between  the  German  Imperial  Government  and  the  Russian  Bol- 
rik  Government,  and  between  the  Bolsheviks  themselves,  and  also  the  report 
eon  made  to  George  ("reel  by  Edgar  Sisson,  the  committee's  special  repre- 
ative  in  Russia  during  the  winter  of  1917-18.  There  is  also  included,  in 
t  II,  a  report  by  a  committee  api>ointed  by  the  National  Board  for  Historical 
rice  to  examine  into  the  genuineness  of  these  documents. 
he  documents  show  that  the  present  heads  of  the  Bolshevik  Government — 
in  and  Trotsky  and  their  associates — are  German  agents, 
hey  show  that  the  Bolshevik  revolution  was  arranged  for  by  the  German 
at  General  Staff,  and  financed  by  the  German  Imperial  Bank  and  other 
man  financial  institutions. 

bey  show  that  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  was  a  betrayal  of  the  Russian 
Jle  by  the  German  agents,  Lenin  and  Trotsky ;  that  a  German-picked  com- 
pter was  chosen  to  4*  defend  "  Petrograd  against  the  Germans ;  that  German 
?rs  have  been  secretly  received  by  the  Bolshevik  Government  as  military 
sers,  as  spies  upon  the  embassies  of  Russia's  allies,  as  officers  in  the  Rus- 
army,  and  as  directors  of  the  Bolshevik  military,  foreign,  and  domestic 
P.  They  show,  in  short,  that  the  present  Bolshevik  Government  is  not  a 
la.n  government  at  all,  but  a  German  government  acting  solely  in  the  inter- 
*£  Germany  and  betraying  the  Russian  people,  as  it  betrays  Russia's  natural 
»    for  the  benefit  of  the  Imperial  German  Government  alone. 

RUSSIAN    WORKMEN   BETRAYED. 

*    they  show  also  that  the  Bolshevik  leaders,  for  the  same  German  Imperial 
>iave  equally  betrayed  the  working  classes  of  Russia  whom  they  pretend 
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The  documents  are  some  70  In  number.    Many  are  originals,  annotats! 
Bolshevik  officials.    The  balance  of  the  others  are  photographs  of 
showing  annotations.    And  they  corroborate  a  third  set  of  typewritten 
(see  Appendix  later)  of  which  only  two  originals  are  possessed  Inasr 
but  all  of  which  fit  Into  the  whole  pattern  of  German  intrigue  and  Gem 

The  first  document  is  a  photograph  of  a  report  made  to  the  Bolshevik 
by  two  of  their  assistants,  informing  them  that,  in  accordance  with 
structions,  there  had  been  removed  from  the  archives  of  the  Russlaa 
of  Justice,  the  order  of  the  German  Imperial  Bank  "  allowing  money  to 
l-ades  Lenin,  Trotsky.  ( and  others  *  for  the  propaganda  of  peace  in 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  "  all  the  books  "  of  a  bank  in  Stockholm  had 
11  audited  '*  to  conceal  the  payment  of  money  to  Lenin,  Trotsky,  and  their 
dates,  by  order  of  the  German  Imperial  Bank. 

This  report  is  indorsed,  in  Lenin's  initials,  "  V.  U."  [Vladimir  UUiBfC, 
real  name],  for  deposit  In  "  the  secret  department "  of  the  Bolshevik  flies* 
the  authenticity  of  the  report  Is  supported  by  Document  No.  2,  which  ■ 
original  of  a  report  sent  by  a  German  General  Staff .  representative  to  tit 
Rhevik  leaders,  warning  them  that  he  has  just  arrested  an  agent  who  feat  It 
his  possession  the  original  order  of  the  German  Imperial  Bank  referred  »■ 
Document  No.  1,  and  pointing  out  that  evidently  "  at  the  proper  time  step 
not  taken  to  destroy  the  above-mentioned  documents.*' 

PROTOCOL  8IGN&D  BY  TXADKRS. 

Document  No.  3  is  the  original  protocol  signed  by  several  Bolshevik 
and  dated  November  2, 1017  (Russian  calendar),  showing  that  "on 
of  the  representatives  of  the  German  General  Staff  in  Petrograd  "  asd  *i 
the  consent  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars,"  of  which  Trotsky  and 
were  the  heads,  two  incriminating  German  circulars  had  also  been  **  takes 
the  Department  of  Counter  Espionage  of  the  Petrograd  district*9  and  gtnaH 
the  Intelligence  Bureau  of  the  German  General  Staff  in  Petrograd.   0a  fit  ■ 
bottom  of  the  protocol  the  German  adjutant  acknowledges  receipt  of  thetsr 
incriminating  circulars  with  his  cipher  signature. 

These  two  circulars  apparently  had  been  obtained  early  fn  the  warhyMBt 
Russian  agent  In  Germany  and  transmitted  to  Russia.  The  German  Genual 
Staff  evidently  wished  to  get  them  back  in  order  to  remove  evidence.  By  the 
order  of  the  German  General  Staff  and  with  the  "consent"  of  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  they  are  turned  over  to  the  Germans.  Why?  Because  they  fit  in  wtth 
other  information  of  Germany's  war  plans  and  preparations  before  AugvA 
1914.  Indeed,  several  weeks  before  the  assassination  of  the  Austrian 'Arte- 
duke,  which  was  made  the  pretext  for  war. 

And  Lenin  and  Trotsky  surrender  them  in  conformity  with  a  working  apt*- 
ment  between  the  Bolshevik  leaders  and  the  German  General  Staff,  of  whk* 
agreement  ft  photograph  is  included  in  the  series  as  Document  No.  5. 

This  is  dated  October  25,  1917.  It  Is  from  a  division  of  the  German  G«wnJ 
Staff.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Government  of  the  People's  Commissars,  of  whk* 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  were  the  heads.  It  begins:  "In  accordance  with  the  apw- 
ment  which  took  place  in  Kronstadt,  in  July  of  the  present  year.  her*«i 
oflicials  of  our  General  Staff  and  leaders  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  arwy 
and  democracy,  Messrs.  Lenin  and  Trotsky.  Raskolnikov,  and  Dylienko.  t*1 
Russian  Division  of  our  General  Staff  operating  In  Finland  is  ordering  to  P«n> 
grad  officers  for  the  dlsi>osal  of  the  Intelligence  Bureau  of  the  staff/*  Amoef 
the  officers  named  are  Maj.  Luberts  and  Lieut.  Hartwig,  whose  cipher  rfJS* 
ture,  Hen  rich,  is  given  as  it  appears  on  the  receipt  for  the  two  circulars  ac«a> 
panying  Document  No.  3.  And  an  indorsement  on  this  letter  (No.  5)  ft* 
the 'German  General  Staff  records  that  the  German  officers  assigned  to  Wi* 
grad  had  appeared  "before  the  military  revolutionary  committee"  ami  bsl 
"  agreed  on  conditions  with  regard  to  their  mutual  activities." 


MUTUAL  ACTIVITIES  SHOWN. 


J 


What  their  "mutual  activities"  were  to  be  is  sufficiently  indicated  byD" 
ment  No.  7,  which  is  a  photograph  of  a  letter  signed  in  cipher  by  uus* 
Luberts  and  his  adjutant,  Lieut.  Hartwig.  They  notify  the  Bolshevik  sf 
on  January  12,  1918  (Russian  calendar),  that  "by  order  of  the 
eral  Staff"  the  German  Intelligence  Bureau  "has  reported  the  i 
characteristics  of  tne  twain  candidates  for  reflection"  to  the 
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shevik  "  Central  Executive  Committee,"  ami  "  the  General  Staff  orders  us  to 
Insist  on  the  election  of  the  following  persons.1*  They  add  a  list  of  Russian 
leaders  satisfactory  to  the  German  General  Staff.  The  list  is  headed  by 
Trotsky  and  Lenin.  They  were  elected,  and  the  rest  of  the  present  Bolshevik 
executive  committee  were  chosen  from  the  same  German  list. 

Document  No.  8  gives  evidence  of  the  quid  pro  qw>.  It  is  a  photograph  of  a 
Letter  from  the  representative  of  the  German  Imperial  Bank  to  the  Bolshevik 
Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  is  marked  "  Very  secret "  and  dated  January 
3,  1918.    It  says : 

**  Notification  has  today  been  received  by  me  from  Stockholm,  that  50,000,000 
roubles  of  gold  has  been  transferred  to  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  People's 
Commissars."  which  is  the  title  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders.  "This  credit,"  the 
letter  continues,  "has  been  supplied  to  the  Russian  Government  in  order  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  keep  of  the  Red  Guards  [the  Bolshevik  revolutionary 
troops]  and  agitators  in  the  country.  The  Imperial  Government  considers  it 
appropriate  to  remind  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  of  the  necessity  of 
Increasing  their  propaganda  in  the  country ,  as  the  antagonistic  attitude  of  the 
south  of  Russia  and  Siberia  to  the  existing  Government  in  Russia  is  troubling 
the  German  Government." 

WAR   MATKRIALN   AT  VI.ADIVOSTOK 

Four  days  later  the  same  representative  of  the  German  Imperial  Bank  sent 
another  5,0*10,000  roubles  to  the  same  address  to  provide  for  the  sending  of  a 
Russian  revolutionary  leader  to  Vladivostok,  to  get  possession  of  the  "  Japanese 
and  America p  war  materials"  at  that  i>ort,  and  if  necessary  to  destroy  them. 
A  photograph  of  his  letter  Is  given  as  Document  No.  9. 

There  irere  earlier  payment*,  but  probably  none  later  than  these.  None  was 
neeexnary.  By  thin  thne  the  loot  of  an  empire  lay  oj>en  to  the  Bolsheviks — and 
to  the  nermann. 

Most  significant  of  all  are  two  photographs  of  further  communications  from 
the  German  Imperial  Bank,  given  as  Documents  Nob.  10  and  11.  One  is  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars,  and  the  other 
is  the  44  resolution  of  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  German  commercial 
banks  "  received  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Bolshevik  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee ami  indorsed  by  his  secretary.  Together  they  give  a  complete  synopsis 
of  the  terms  on  which  Germany  intends  to  have  control  of  all  Russian  indus- 
tries. 

For  five  years  from  the  signing  of  j>eace,  English.  French,  and  American  capi- 
tal in  Russia  Is  to  l>e  "  banished"  and  "not  to  l>e  allowed  in  the  following 
industries:  coal,  metallurgical,  machine  building,  oil,  chemical,  and  pharma- 
ceutical." These  Industries  are  to  be  developed  under  the  control  of  a  "  supreme 
advisory  organ  consisting  of  10  Russian  socialists.  10  from  the  German  indus- 
trial organizations  ami  the  German  and  Austrian  banks."  Germany  and  Aus- 
-rtn  are  to  "enjoy  the  unlimited  privilege  of  sending  into  Russia  mechanics 
lit!  qualified  workmen."  "Other  foreign  mechanics  and  workmen  *  •  • 
not  to  be  allowed  to  enter  at  all  "  for  five  years  after  the  conclusion  of 
between  Russia  and  Germany.  "Private  banks  in  Russia  arise  only 
It'll  the  consent"  of  the  Tnion  of  German  and  Austrian  banks.     And  so  forth. 

CONSPIRACY  IS    IN  DOR  SKI) 

~A.nd  tills  conspiracy  1>etwccii  German  Imperial  capitalism  and  the  pretended 
U£3slnn  Reds  is  Indorsed  by  a  Bolshevik  leader,  with  the  recommendation  that 
should  be  "  taken  under  advisement  "  and  "  the  ground  prepared  in  the 
pmancil  of  the  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Deputies,  in  case  the  Council  of  People's 
»ajruntssar.s  will  not  accept  these  requests." 

"%"""« rloiiB  details  of  the  conspiracy  between  the  Bolshevik  leaders  and  the 
*r-mnn  General  Staff  are  exposed  in  Documents. Nos.  10  to  1*0.  These  are  pho- 
2r»-?irihs  <>f  letters  which  passed  between  the  Bolshevik  leaders  and  the  Ger- 
i  n  f;  en  era!  Staff,  or  the  German  officers  in  Russia.  Document  No.  21  shows 
*  f  on  November  1.  1017.  when  Russia  was  still  regarded  as  an  ally  of  Great 
'^^Iii,  France,  and  America,  the  German  General  Staff  was  having  "  the  honor 
'"^"luest"  the  Bolshevik  leaders  to  inform  it  "at  the  earliest  i>osslble  nio- 
11  **  **  concerning  "the  quantity  anil  storage  place  of  the  supplies  which  have 
"  »*«ceived  from  America.  England,  and  France,  and  also  the  units  which  are 
*****g  guard  over  the  military  stores." 
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Document  18  shows  the  German  General  Staff  requiring  the  Bolshevik  leaden 
to  send  "  agitators  to  the  camps  of  the  Russian  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany; 
in  order  that  they  might  procure  spies  to  work  among  the  English  and  Freoci 
troops  and  to  further  "  peace  propaganda."  And  this  is  proposed  by  the  Ger- 
man General  Staff  as  being  "  according  to  the  negotiations  between  the  Ruadu 
and  German  peace  delegations  at  Brest-Litovsk." 

In  Document  22  the  Bolshevik  leaders  and  the  Germans  are  arranging  to 
send  "  agents-agitators,  and  agents-destructors  "  out  of  Vladivostok  u  to  pom 
of  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  British  colonies  in  Eastern  Asia.'* 

PASSPORTS   FOR  GERMANS 

In  Document  16  Trotsky  is  providing  fraudulent  passports  for  German  often 
who  are  going  to  England,  France,  and  America,  as  spies  and  enemy  agafr 
And  Document  17  shows  Trotsky  indorsing  a  similar  proposal :  "  To  be  urgently 
executed.    L.  T." 

Three  German  submarines  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Pacific  on  the  trans-8ibenaa 
railway  by  orders  of  the  German  High  Command  in  Document  No,  28.  Uatt 
of  German  and  Russian  spies  watching  the  British.  French,  and  Amerta 
embassies  in  Petrograd  are  given  in  Document  No.  25.  And,  finally,  in  Doe* 
ment  No.  15  the  Bolshevik  leaders  are  warned  that  information  coocemlai 
"the  connection  of  the  German  Government  with  the  Bolshevik  workers  "an 
leaked  out  and  that  Russian  troops  are  hearing  of  it 

Letters  are  given  to  show  how  the  Bolshevik  leaders  and  the  German  often 
arranged  for  the  assassination  of  Russian  Nationalist  leaders  (Document! II 
39,  and  52),  for  the  destruction  of  the  Polish  legionaries  in  the  Russian  any 
(Documents  40  to  42),  for  the  disorganization  of  the  Roumanian  army  and  tit 
deposing  of  the  Roumanian  king  (Document  No.  37),  for  the  substitute* 
officers  satisfactory  to  Germany  in  command  of  Russian  troops  instead  4. 
patriotic  Russian  generals  (Documents  31  and  32),  for  the  suppression  rf 
patriotic  agitation  among  the  Russian  soldiers  (Documents  13  and  14),  for  a 
attack  upon  the  Italian  ambassador  in  Petrograd  and  the  theft  of  his  papoi 
(Documents  26  and  27),  and  for  the  employment  of  German  soldiers  in  RasAi 
uniforms  against  the  Russian  national  armies  in  the  South  (Document  35). 

Several  of  the  letters  are  indorsed  by  Trotsky.  Even  standing  alone,  thef 
are  complete  proof  that  the  Bolshevik  leaders  were  ruling  as  German  ag»» 
in  Russia,  and  obeying  German  orders  to  act  against  all  Germany's  enemies  and 
even  against  Russia  itself. 

ACTED    AS    GERMAN    AGENTS 

Moreover,  These  Bolshevik  leaders  acted  as  German  agents  by  suppresdaj 
their  own  socialist  revolution  in  the  Russian  provinces  where  their  dortria* 
interfered  with  German  plans  of  annexation.  Document  46  is  the  original  fetter 
from  the  Petrograd  Intelligence  Bureau  of  the  German  General  Staff  si- 
dressed  to  the  Bolshevik  Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  reads:  "Awm* 
ing  to  instructions  of  the  representative  of  our  General  Staff.  I  have  the  W 
once  more  to  insist  that  you  recall  from  Esthonia,  Lithuania,  and  Comiasl 
all  agitators  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Wortaaflft 
and  Soldiers'  Deputies."  And  in  Document  47  the  General  Staff  orders  III 
Bolsheviki  to  cease  the  agitation  in  Esthonia  which  had  "  finally  led  to  * 
local  German  landlords  being  declared  outlawed,"  and  to  "  take  immeffls* 
steps  for  the  restoring  the  rights  of  the  above-mentioned  German  landlord** 

Another  group  of  letters  (Nos.  33  to  36)  shows  how  the  Germans  cheats! 
the  Bolshevik  leaders  in  their  dealings  with  the  Ukraine  and  made  a  sepanH 
German  peace  with  the  anti-Bolshevik  leaders  in  that  Russian  province.  i* 
another  group  shows  the  Germans  assisting  both  sides  of  the  civil  war* 
Finland  (Documents  38,  43,  and  53). 

The  documents,  as  they  follow,  are  given  in  the  main  in  the  report  iM**^ 
which  they  were  transmitted  by  Mr.   Sisson  to  Mr.  Creel,  chairman  of  "  ' 
committee,  with  some  later  data  added  and  carefully  indicated.  For  instansv 
Mr.  Sisson  did  not  learn  until  several  weeks  after  he  had  left  Russia  that*" 
German  order  (which  he  possessed)  naming  the  Russian  who  was  to  "defeni  ■■ 
Petrograd  had  been  obeyed.  fl 

In  preparing  this  material  for  publication  as  a  pamphlet  advantage  nas  s* 
taken  of  the  opportunity  to  improve  in  some  mooted  points  the  form  in  wtf 
the  documents  and  translations  are  presented. 
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Pabt  I. — The  Gebman-Bolshevik  Conspiracy. 

y  Edgar  Sisson,  special  representative  In  Russia  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information  in  the  winter  of  1917-18.] 

Chapter  I. 

THE  BA8IC   CONSPIRACY. 

•oups  of  documents  are  subjected  to  internal  analysis  in  the  material 
rs.  One  group  consists  of  originals,  one  group  consists  of  photographs 
tits  believed  still  to  be  in  the  file  rooms  of  the  Russian  Bolshevik,  and 
(Appendix  I)  of  typewritten  circulars  that  have  not  been  traced  to 
nals  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  two  of  the  number.  The  chief  im- 
f  the  third  group  is  that  its  appearance  inspired  the  efforts  that  led 
>vering  of  the  other  groups.  And  they  fit  into  the  fabric  of  the  whole.  - 
:  set  of  these  appendix  circulars  came  into  my  hands  on  February  2, 
ad.  An  additional  set  appeared  the  following  day  at  an  office  where 
ly  called.  A  third  appeared  in  another  quarter  a  day  afterwards, 
as  in  Russian  and  two  in  English.  On  February  5  I  held  all  three 
)8sible  explanation  for  their  appearance  at  this  time  and  their  intent 
i  Appendix  I. 

iselves  they  were  plausible  but  not  substantiated.  Having  first  per- 
i  obvious  duty  of  analyzing  them  for  surface  values  and  transmitting 
he  analyses  to  Washington,  I  turned,  therefore,  to  the  task  of  further 
ons. 

yet  possible  to  name  those  who  helped,  but  in  three  weeks*  time  the 
of  facts  became  apparent 

t  of  the  documents  discloses  both  the  methods  and  the  effects  of  the 
mgpiracy  not  alone  against  Russia,  but  the  world.  With  each  docu- 
e  Indication  of  whether  it  is  an  original  or  photograph.  With  each 
is  an  interpretative  note. 

Document  No.  1. 

People's  Commissary  for  Foreign   Affairs. 

(Very  Secret) 

Petrograd.  November  16,  1917. 

[AIRMAN  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  PEOPLE'S  COMMISSARS  I 

dance  with  the  resolution  passed  by  the  conference  of  People's  Com- 
lomrades  Lenin.  Trotsky,  Podvoisky,  Dybenko,  and  Volodarsky,  the 
has  been  executed  by  us: 

a  archives  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  from  the  dossier  re  "  treason  " 
les  Lenin,  Zinovieff,  Koslovsky,  Kollontai  and  others,  has  been  re- 
order of  the  German  Imperial  Bank.  No.  7433,  of  the  second  of  March, 
allowing  money  to  Comrades  Lenin,  Zinovieff.  Kameneff,  Trotsky, 
Koslovsky  and  others  for  the  propaganda  of  peace  in  Russia. 

•  have  been  audited  all  the  books  of  the  Nia  Bank  at  Stockholm  con- 
e  accounts  of  Comrades  Lenin,  Trotsky,  Zinovieff,  and  others,  which 
»d  by  the  order  of  the  German  Imperial  Bank  No.  2754.  These  books 
delivered  to  Comrade  Mliller.  who  was  sent  from  Berlin. 

sed  by  the  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

E.  Polivanoff, 

F.  Zalkind. 

Vhc  Russian  Council  of  Peoples  Commissars  was  dominated  by  the 
Vladimir  Ulianov  (Lenin) ;  the  tlien  foreign  minister,  Leon  Trotsky, 
minister;  and  the  ambassador  to  Germany,  A.  Joffe.  The  marginal 
nt  in  writing  is:  "  To  the  secret  departtnent.  B.  F."  This  is  the 
which  Lenin  is  accustomed  to  initial  himself.  The  English  equivalent 
V.  U.,  for  Vladimir  Ulianov.  Go,  even  if  there  existed  no  further 
lerman  Imperial  Bank  order  No.  7438,  here  xoould  be  the  proof  of  its 
nd  here  is  the  link  connecting  Lenin  directly  with  his  action  and  his 

*  content  matter  of  the  circular  exists,  however,  and  herewith  follows: 

'  the  2d  of  March,  1917,  of  the  Imperial  Bank  for  the  representatives  of 
a  banks  in  Sweden : 

s  hereby  given  that  requisition  for  money  for  the  purpose  of  peace 
a  in  Russia  will  be  received  through  Finland.    These  re<v\\ts\tVwe»&  VC\ 
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emanate  from  the  following:  Lenin.  Zinovieff,  Kameneff,  Trotsky,  Sui 
Koslovsky,  Kollontai,  Slvers,  and  Merkalin,  accounts  for  whom  have  been 
in  accordance  with  our  order  No.  2754  in  the  agencies  of  private  Gernu 
nesses  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Switzerland.  All  these  requests  should  b 
of  the  two  following  signatures :  Dirshau  or  Milkenberg.  With  either  ( 
signatures  the  requests  of  the  above-mentioned  persons  should  be  compli 
without  delay. — 7433.  Imperial  Bank. 

/  ka re  not  a  copy  of  this  ciruclar  nor  a  photograph  of  it.  but  Docum 
2,  next  in  order,  prorcs  it*  authenticity  at  once  curiously  and  ahsoluUh 
ticular  intercut  attaches  to  this  circular  because  of  Bolshevik  puhlic  d< 
it 8  existence.  It  teas  one  of  several  German  circulars  published  in  Pari 
"Petit  Parisien  "  last  winter.  The  Petrograd  Bolshevik  papers  pertain 
falsehood.  Zalkind,  whose  signature  appears  not  only  here  but  on  the 
{Docujucut  A7».-d),  was  an  assistant  foreign  minister.  He  teas  sent  in  F 
on  a  mission  outside  of  Russia.  He  was  in  Christ iania  in  April  irAci 
there. 

Hare  photograph  of  the  letter. 

DOCUMENT  NO.  2. 
lS[roat]  G[eneral]  S[taff],  Intelligence  [Nachrichten]   Bureau,  Section  A.  N< 

(Secret) 

February  1*2, 1! 
To  the  Chairman  ofThe  Council  of  People's  Commissars: 

The  Intelligence  Bureau  has  the  honor  to  Inform  you  that  there  weref« 
the  arrested  Capt.  Konshln  two  German  documents  with  notations  and 
of  the  Petersburg  secret  i>ollce  [Okhrana]  which  show  themselves  n> 
original  orders  of  the  Imiieriiil  Bank,  No.  7433,  March  2,  1917,  conivn 
owning  of  accounts  for  Messrs.  Lenin,  Sumenson,  Koslovsky,  Trotsky,  ai 
active  workers  on  the  peace  propaganda,  by  order  No.  27."V4  of  the  1 
Bank. 

These  discoveries  show  that  at  the  projx^r  time  steps  were  not  taken  to 
the  above-mentioned  documents. 
For  the  head  of  the  Bureau  : 

R.  P 
Ih-Ki 
Adjutant : 

Note. — Observe  the  thoughtfulness  with  which  Bauer,  a  careful  u 
down  exactly  what  was  in  the  document,  thereby  permitting  the  eontnd 
again  from  the  ashes  to  winch  perhaps  he  committed  the  damaging  poi 
admits  (hat  the  documents  found  were  truthful  originals.  The  world  »'"' 
him   and   derma ny   will   not. 

I  hare  the  original  letter.     It  bears  marginal  indorsements:  •'  Refan 
Commission    for    Combating    Counter    Rcrolution.     Demanded    dnrutmi 
Skripnik" :  and  an  illegible  comment  by  _Y.  (lorhunoff.  Lenin's  other  <!*»* 
secretary.     The  letter  is  directed  to  Lenin.     Did  tfkripnik  get  tin   dw\ 
I  dit  not  know. 

The  letter  is  remarkable  otherwise,  for  the  arrested  Capt.  Konshhi  »'» 
is  a  (iceman  officer.  Lieut.  Otto,  who  appears  elsewhere  as  an  agent  in  tin 
double-crossing  intrigue  in  the  I'kraine.     What  was  behind  the  mu*t(r\ 
arrest/      What  was  his  fate/ 

Note  (<>rt.  1.  KHNi.  The  order  of  the  second  of  March.  1911.  a*  />'>'»< 
iii  the  note  to  Document  /,  has  had  itublieitjf  since  last  ir  inter,  and  mttuf 
been  subject  t<t  the  attack  of  the  deft  ndcrs  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky.  Th 
at  confusion,  howcrcr.  is  of  the  straw-man  raricty.  If  this  date  i*vii' 
Western  European  calendar,  it  would  precede  the  March  Revolution, 
defenders  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  hare  argued  against  the  letter  that  it  wis 
been  written  by  a  Countcr-Rcvidutionary  Russian  who  foiu;ot  thr  I 
difference  in  time  between  the  Russian  and  the  European  Calendar.  f> 
the  persons  who  make  this  conh  ntion  overlook  the  reverse  of  such  an  trffi 
that  tin  order  was  written  by  a  Herman  irho  knew  anp  i'sfii  the  fftM# 
endar.  lie  ought  in  common  sense  to  have  used  it.  as  the  letter  ?rfl# 
tn  state  when  orders  for  money  from  Russians  would  he  honored. 

The  tier  mans  who  maneuvered  in  Russia  were  letter  perfect  in  ff»*W 
{See  Document  .7.  "who  use  the  Russian  language  perfectly  and  trh* 
ifuainted    with    Russian   conditions.") 
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t  the  date,  March  2,  may  be  either  German  or  Russian,  for  any  important 
ng  it  has  on  the  documents.  If  German,  it  teas  written  before  the  March 
Mution,  but  in  preparation  for  getting  into  it  as  soon  as  it  started.  Many 
"iw,  both  in  Russia  and  in  Germany,  knew  of  an  impending  effort  at  Revoht- 
What  more  natural  on  Berlin's  part  than  to  desire  to  get  its  "  agents-dis- 
•rs"  there?  And  if  they  were  at  that  moment  widely  scattered  over  the 
1.  the  more  reason  to  begin  quickly  to  call  them  in. 

Document  No.  3. 

V.  K.    [Military  Commissariat]   D.     No.  323 — two  In  closures. 

PROTOCOL 

Is  p  rot  oca  1,  drawn  up  by  us  on  the  2d  of  November,  1917,  in  duplicate, 
res  that  we  have  taken  with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of  People's  Com- 
irs  from  the  papers  of  the  Department  of  Counter  Espionage  of  the 
ftgrad  district  and  the  former  Department  of  Police  [Okhrana],  on  instruc- 
of  the  representatives  of  the  German  General  Staff  in  Petrograd : 
Circular  of  the  German  General  Staff  No.  421,  dated  June  9,  1914,  con- 
ng  the  immediate  mobilization  of  all  industrial  enterprises  in  German  v.  and 
Circular  No.  93,  dated  November  28,  1914,  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  High 
?leet,  concerning  the  sending  into  enemy  countries  of  special  agents  for  the 
vet  ion  of  war  supplies  and  materials. 

e  above  noted  circulars  were  given  over  under  signed  receipt  into  the  In- 
Tence  Bureau  of  the  German  Staff  in  Petrograd. 
thorized  by  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars. 

F.  Zalkind. 

E.  PoLTVANOFF. 

legible,  but  may  be  Mekhanoshln.) 

A.  Jqffe. 
e  Circulars  No.  421  and  No.  93  mentioned  in  this  protocol  and  also  one  copy 
is  protocol  were  received  on  the  3d  of  November,  1917,  by  the  Intelligence 
au  of  the  G[reat]  G[eneral]  STtaflf]  in  Petersburg. 

Jutant :  Heinrich. 

ote. — The  circulars  inclosed  are  printed  in  German,  and  are  as  follows: 

Or[eat]  General  Staff,  Central  Division,  Section  M.  No.  -   .  Berlin. 

_tlab  of  June  9,  1914,  to  District  Commanders: 

thin  24  hours  of  the  receipt  of  this  circular  you  are  to  inform  all  industrial 
srns  by  wire  that  the  documents  with  industrial  mobilization  plans  and 
registration  forms  be  opened,  such  as  are  referred  to  in  the  circular  of  the 
nission  of  Count  Waldersee  and  Caprivi.  of  June  27,  1887. 
.  421,  Mobilization  Division. 

<*teneral]    S[taffl   of  the  High  Sea  Fleet,  No.  03. 

L'ijvr  of  November  28.  1914,  to  Marine  Agencies  and  Naval  Societies: 

u  are  ordered  to  mobilize  immediately  all  destruction  agents  and  observers 
lose  commercial  and  military  ports  where  munitions  are  being  loaded  on 
i  going  to  England,  France,  Canada,  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
Russia,  wliere  there  are  storehouses  of  such  munitions,  and  where  fighting 
i  are  stationed  It  is  necessary  to  hire  through  third  parties  who  stand 
>  relation  to  the  official  representatives  of  Germany  agents  for  arranging 
wions  on  ships  l>ound  for  enemy  countries,  and  for  arranging  delays,  em- 
ments,  and  difficulties  during  the  loading,  dispatching,  and  unloading  of 
i  For  this  purpose  we  are  especially  recommending  to  your  attention 
*rs*  gangs,  among  whom  there  are  many  anarchists  and  escaped  criminals, 
that  you  get  in  touch  with  German  and  neutral  shipping  offices  as  a  means 
bservlng  agents  of  enemy  countries  who  are  receiving  and  shipping 
Itions. 

inds  required  for  tlie  hiring  and  bribing  of  persons  necessary  for  the  desig- 
1  pun*>se  will  be  placed  at  your  disjKwal  at  your  request, 
telligence  Bureau  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet. 

Koenio. 

me. — Both  the  circulars  bear  the  penciled  notation   that  "  one  copy  ?i<w 
given  to  the  German  Intelligence  Bureau"  at  Pctroarad.    T\ve  German 
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intent  here  was  to  remove  from  the  records  of  the  old  Russian  Govern 
evidence,  first,  that  Germany  was  beginning  in  June,  J91+,  its  active  \ 
tUm*  for  the  war  that  surprised  the  world  in  August,  1914,  and  seam 
more  the  evidence  of  its  responsibility  for  incendiarism  and  explosion 
United  States,  a  country  with  which  Germany  was  then  at  peace.  Tk 
was  to  give  new  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  charges.  The  evident  mii 
had  and  good  German  in  these  circulars  seems  to  me  evidence  of  an  oti 
provide  an  alibi  against  the  almost  inevitable  day  when  the  circulars  u 
revealed.     (See  also  page  SO.) 

Have  original  of  protocol  and  have  the  printed  circulars. 

Document  No.  4. 

G.  G.S.,  Intelligence  Bureau,  Section  B,  No.  35. 

January  17. 

TO  TH*  OOMMISSAHIAT  Of  FoKEIGN  AFFALRS : 

The  Korean  lias  rwetaed  exact  information  that  the  leaders  of  the  i 
party  now  rnltnjr  in  Itossia.  through  Messrs.  Fuerstenberg  and  Radek 
cwrwqwmilimrf'  with  Messrs.  Scheidemann  and  Parvus  regarding  the 
tkm  iti  the  ttares  iff  The  Cosiness  relations  of  the  party  with  the  Imper 
ornimtiu.  **;*  afc«r»  *a**r  that  this  correspondence  was  caused  by  the 
of  teficllnt:  -jm»in>*  nf  <ftennan  socialists,  who  saw  in  the  said  communie 
rinujH*r  Jr  thr  ruow  «rf  world  socialism.  By  order  of  the  staff,  I  have  tl 
u>  WHM*t  *he  ^admitting  of  this  question  to  special  discussion  in  the  ] 
nf  fbt  ?an"*wmaTit*  of  our  staff  and  Mr.  von  Schoenemann. 

<**r  -ihr  In**  vtf  the  department : 

R  B 
Ui^tttam:  [Illei 

Non^  >F%*  *rorM  penalty,  therefore,  was  apparent  to  some  Germ 
:h€  4*r*»Mrittfer  named  in  the  letter,  Scheidemann,  the  leader  of  the 
' ioi* nmmmf-*mpporting  wing  of  the  Socialist  party  is  the  most  notabh 
\?«i*  W  W*  been  named  in  relation  to  the  "  business  relations  "  of  the 

tvi**ii.-**;^  '-riih  the  Imperial  Government,  writing  a  letter  from  Cop 
,*»    .-•;"    -     j  "Mr.  Olhvrg"  in  which  he  stated  that  150,000  kronen  h 
h :.«••«■   k  '».**-trj7\*  disix)sul  at  Fucrstcnbcrg's  office  through  the  Nia  Bonl 
v,^m«;:j\   :*ttrr.)     Now  Fuerstenberg  by  this  time,  January,  in  Petro 
^smr.Hn.  «  trying  to  help  Scheidemann  in  covering  up  old  trail*.    Rd' 
.'«.>•    "•ui*h-Austriaii  Jew  who  came  from  Switzerland  with  Lenin. 
■  *f«i.v.w    Vfircow-  them   staged   the  public  play-acting  at  Brest-Litov* 
st*un  netminn    tras    the    accredited    German    represent  at  ire    to    the  B 
tntum  '*#lct\     He  is  named  later  in  Document  No.  5.     Parvus  is  a  ha 
'it  fmt/t  propaganda  money,  -with  headquarters  at  Copenhagen,  ami  is 
alii  !)eintj  the  directing  force  behind  J  off  v.      {For  Parvus,  see  "New  I 
tami'try  SL  1918.  pp.  94-95.) 
H'tre  photograph  of  this  letter. 

DOCUMENT    NO.    5. 

iir|entj   <;<>ueral  Staff,  Central  Division,  Section  M,  No.    (blank),  Berlii 

October  25, 
To  the  Government  of  People's  Commissars: 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  which  took  place  in  Kronstadt.  in 
the  present  year,  between  officials  of  our  General  Staff  and  leaders  of  t 
sian  revolutionary  army  and  democracy,  Messrs.  Lenin,  Trotsky,  Rasfc 
and  Pybenko,  the  Russian  Division  of  our  General  Staff  operating  in  Fh 
ordering  to  Petrograd  officers  for  the  disposal  of  the  Intelligence  Bureai 
staff.  At  the  head  of  the  Petrograd  Bureau  will  be  the  following  office 
U9e  the  Russian  language  perfectly  and  who  are  acquainted  with  Rossi 
ditions : 

Maj.  Luberts.  cipher  signature  Agasfer. 
Maj.  von  Boelke,  cipher  signature  Schott 
Maj.  Bayermeister,  cipher  signature  Ber. 
•     Lieut.  Hartwig,  cipher  signature  Henrich. 
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igence  Bureau,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  with  Messrs. 
ky,  and  Zinovieff,  will  have  the  surveillance  of  the  foreign  em- 
nilitary  missions  and  of  the  counter  revolutionary  movement,  and 
-form  the  espionage  and  counter  espionage  work  on  the  internal 
hich  purpose  agents  will  be  assigned  to  the  various  cities. 
ly,  it  is  announced  that  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  of  Peo- 
ssars  are  assigned  consultants  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
tenemann,  and  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  Mr.  von  Toll. 
le  Russian  Division,  German  General  Staff:  O.  Rausch. 

U.  Wour. 
(And  below  on  the  same  letters) 

A IS8ABIAT  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  : 

s  indicated  in  this  paper  have  been  before  the  military  revolu- 
nittee  and  have  agreed  on  conditions  with  Muravieff,  Boie,  and 
with  regard  to  their  mutual  activities.  They  have  all  come  under 
of  the  committee.  The  consultants  will  appear  as  called  for. 
Military  Revolutionary  Committee,  Council  of  Workers'  and  Sol- 
es :  A.  Joffb. 

P.  Kbushavttch. 
,  1917. 

re  is  the  working  compact.  If  Rausch  was  then  in  Berlin  he  pre- 
e  immediately  afterwards  to  Petrograd.  It  is  more  probable  that 
is  written  in  Finland  than  Berlin.  In  some  other  letterheads  on 
',  is  printed  the  word  is  run  through  with  a  pen.  Stationery  was 
in  Petrograd.  Ma].  Luberts  became  the  head  of  the  Intelligence 
ihrichten  Bureau).  Kronstadt  was  the  midsummer  headquarters  of 
colnikoff  will  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  project  to  sell 
fleet  to  German.  Dybenko  was  the  commissar  of  the  fleet,  the 
r,  a  driving  man  and  keen  witted.  Zinovieff  is  the  president  of  the 
viet,  during  the  winter  the  most  powerful  of  the  local  bodies  of  the 
et8.  He  is  Jewish  and  well  educated.  Joffe,  in  the  letter  of  Bolshe- 
?e  of  the  German  compact,  again  stands  forth  for  what  he  is,  the 
\fter  Lenin,  in  all  matters  of  supreme  importance  to  Germany, 
ograph  of  joint  letter. 

Document  No.  6. 
Or  [eat]  General  Staff,  Central  Division,  No.  818. 

November  19,  1917. 
ci i.  of  People's  Commissars  : 

id  vise  you  that  the  following  persons  have  been  put  at  the  disposal 
in  Government  as  military  advisers:  Maj.  Erich,  Maj.  Bode,  Maj. 
inmerman,  Maj.  Anders,  Lieut.  Haase,  Lieut.  Klein,  Lieut.  Breitz. 
jrs  will  choose  a  cadre  of  the  most  suitable  officers  from  the  list  of 
;,  who  will  likewise  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Russian  Government, 
d  at  the  conference  in  Stockholm  when  Lenin,  Zinovieff,  and  others 
lg  through  to  Russia. 

le  Russian  Section,  German  General  Staff :  O.  Rausch. 

U.  Wolff. 

;.  Anders  took  the  Russian  name  Rubakov  and  Maj.  Erich  the 

ie  Egorov.     Lenin  and  Zinovieff  passed    through   Germany  and 

tgether. 

ograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  7. 
[G.  G.S..   Intelligence  Bureau,   Section   R.   No.   27.] 

(Confidential.) 

January  12,  1918. 

u ihbab  of  Foreign  Affairs  : 

der  of  the  local   department  of  the  German  General   Staff,  the 

Department  has  rei>orted  the  names  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
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nbers  of  the  Red  Guard  were  paid  from  12  to  46  roubles  a  day, 
vers  were  paid  hardly  that  number  of  kopecks.  This  letter  shows 
mey  came  from.  The  Bolshevik  Government  also  required  factory 
y  regular  wages  to  their  workers  while  the  latter  served  in  the 
The  notation  on  letter  indicates  that  it  was  referred  to  Menshinskir 

minister,  whose  expert  councillor  was  the  German,  von  Toll, 
ersonally  conducted  the  wrecking  of  the  Russian  banks,  a  maneuver 

all  opponents  of  Bolshevikism  of  their  financial  means  of  warfare, 
tie  job  of  destruction,  done  in  the  name  of  reconstruction, 
tgraph  of  this  letter. 

Document  No.  9. 

Imperial  Bank,  No.  8,  Berlin. 

(Very  Secret) 

January  12,  1918. 
[issab  of  Foreign  Affaibs  : 

* 

icted  to  convey  the  agreement  of  the  Imperial  Bank  to  the  issue  out 
of  the  General  Stan*  of  5,000,000  roubles  for  the  dispatch  of  the 
al  commissar,  Kudrlashon*,  to  the  Far  East. 

at  Vladivostok  he  should  visit  the  retired  officer  of  the  Russian 
inoff,  and  instruct  Buttenhoff  and  Staufacher,  who  are  known  to 
me  to  see  him.  Both  the  mentioned  agents  will  bring  with  them 
ird  Shindler.  William  Keberlein,  and  Paul  Diese  [or  DezeJ.  With 
it  Is  necessary  to  think  out  a  plan  for  carrying  out  the  Japanese 
i  war  materials  from  Vladivostok  to  the  west.  If  this  is  not  possi- 
lnust  instruct  Dies<»  [or  Deze]  and  his  agents  to  destroy  the  stores. 
*t  acquaint  Kudriashoflf  with  the  Chinese  agents  at  Nikolsk. 
s  should  receive  the  agreed  amounts  and  should  be  dispatched  to 
y  on  an  agitation  against  Japan, 
tive  of  the  Imperial  Bank: 

G.  Von  Schanz. 

his  plan  was  developed  to  a  climax  it  was  not  by  Kudriashoff. 
I  on  his  passage  through  Siberia  two  or  three  weeks  later  and  it 
that  a  great  sum  of  money  was  taken  from  his  body  by  his  mur- 
vere  said  to  be  two  Cossacks.  Most  of  the  German  agents  named 
were  still  active  in  Siberia  in  the  spring,  as  shown  by  Document 

graph  of  this  letter. 

Documknt  No.  10. 

Imperial  Bank,  No.  5. 

January  H,  1918. 

RMAN   OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF   PEOPLE'S  COMMISSARS  : 

tfr.   Chairman:  The  Industrial  and  commercial  organizations  in 
rested  in  trade  relations  with  Russia  have  addressed  themselves 
»tter,  Including  several  guiding  indications.     Permit  me  to  bring 
attention. 

lict  of  the  Russian  revolution  with  the  Russian  capitalists  abso- 
ot  interest  German  manufacturing  circles,  in  so  far  as  the  ques- 
concern  industry  as  such.  You  can  destroy  the  Russian  capitalists 
i  please,  but  it  would  by  no  means  be  possible  to  permit  the  de 
Russian  enterprises.  Such  a  situation  would  produce  a  constant 
e  country,  supported  by  famine  of  materials  and,  in  consequence 
oducts  also.  The  English,  American,  and  French  capitalists  tak«» 
this  disorder  and  understand  how  to  establish  here  corps  of  their 
?ents.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  German  industry  in  the 
ter  the  general  peace  will  not  be  In  a  position  to  satisfy  the  pur- 
nd  of  the  Russian  market,  having  broad  similar  parallel  tasks 
last,  in  Persia,  in  China,  and  in  Africa. 

•tential,  therefore,  to  conduct  a  canvass  and  gather  statistical 
vith  regard  to  the  condition  of  industry,  and,  in  view  of  the 
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The  statistical  department  of  producing  and  manufacturing  industries 
i  the  corresponding  Government  organ  must  be  controlled  by  German 
ialists. 

.  Private  banks  in  Russia  arise  only  with  the  consent  and  according  to  the 
of  the  Union  of  German  and  Austrian  Banks,  whereby  the  rating  of  the 
cs  of  the  banks  on  all  exchanges  of  the  New  and  Old  World  will  be  handled 
ie  group  of  the  Deutsche  Bank. 

.  At  the  ports  of  Petrograd,  Archangel,  Odessa,  Vladivostok,  and  Batum 
be  established,  under  the  leadership  of  specialists  from  Germany,  special 
stical  economic  committees. 

i  regards  the  tariff,  railway  and  shipping  rate  policies  to  regulate  the 
lo-German-Austrian  trade  relations,  this  part  of  the  economical  treaty  will 
iscussed  by  the  special  Tariff  Council  of  the  Handelstag. 
pied: 

Chairman :   von   Gbknneb. 

Secretary:  Bebenbluet. 

te. — The  penned  indorsement  on  the  photographed  copy  of  the  resolution  is: 
lirman  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee:  Commissar  Menshinsky  re- 
ts that  this  resolution  should  be  taken  under  advisement,  and  to  prepare 
wound  in  the  Council  of  the  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Deputies,  in  case  the 
4*1  of  People's  Commissars  will  not  accept  these  requests.  Secretary  D. 
thin."  Menshinsky  is  Minister  of  Finance.  All  of  these  terms,  wholly 
'rve  to  American,  English,  and  French  capital,  could  lurk  in  the  secret 
yn  in  the  present  Oerman-Russian  treaty.  I  do  not  know  the  fate  of  the 
ution  on  this,  its  early  winter  appearance. 
:ve  besides  the  notated  photograph  a  printed  copy  of  this  circular. 

Document  No.  12. 
G[reat]  G[eneral]  S[taff],  Intelligence  Bureau,  Section  R,  No.  780. 

Feb.  25,  1918, 
(Secret) 

nz  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaks  : 

;er  conferring  with  the  People's  Commissar  Trotsky,  I  have  the  honor  to 
?ou  urgently  to  inform  the  directors  of  the  Counter  Espionage  at  Army 
quarters  [Stafka],  Commissars  Feierabend  and  Kalmanovich,  that  they 
d  work  as  formerly  in  complete  independence  and  without  the  knowledge 
e  official  staff  at  Army  Headquarters  and  the  General  Staff  in  Petersburg, 
particularly  Gen.  Bonch-Bruevich  and  the  secret  service  of  the  northern 
,  communicating  only  with  the  People's  Commissar  Lieut.  Krilenko. 
r  the  head  of  the  Bureau : 
lutant : 

R.  Bauer. 

Bukholm. 

nc — Across  the  letter  is  written:  "  Inform  Mosholov.  N.  G."  (GorbunofTs 
is).  In  the  margin  is  written:  "Passed  on  to  the  Commissar  of  War. 
kripnik."  The  significance  of  this  letter  is  that  it  is  to  Lenin;  that  the 
Hief  secretaries  of  himself  and  the  council  passed  it  on  for  action;  and  that 
toy  and  Lenin  on  February  27  were  continuing  to  hamper  the  Russian 
*tnder  at  a  moment  when  the  German  army  was  threatening  Petrograd. 
olov  was  one  of  the  commissars  on  the  staff  of  Krilenko,  the  commissar 
renting  the  Council  of  Commissars  in  the  command  of  the  Russian  mili- 
forces.  His  achievements  as  a  disorganizer  were  notable.  This  letter 
ites  that  he  had  the  confidence  of  Germany, 
oe  original  letter. 

Document  No.  13. 

G[reat]  G[eneral]  S[taJT],  Intelligence  Bureau,  Section  R,  No.  733. 

February  25,  1918. 
(Very  Secret) 

'&  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars: 

ording  to  reports  of  our  secret  agency  in  the  detachments  operating 
at  the  German  troops  and  against  the  Austrian  Ukrainian  corps,  there  has 

8672a— 19 72 
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ben  observed  propaganda  for  a  national  rising  and  a  struggle  with  the  German* 
and  their  allies,  the  Ukrainians.  I  ask  you  to  inform  me  what  has  been  done 
by  the  Government  to  stop  this  harmful  agitation. 

For  the  head  of  the  Bureau : 

R.  Bauh. 

Adjutant :  Hznuch. 

Note. — Across  the  top  is  written:  "Urgent.  To  the  Commissars  of  War  rnd 
Special  Staff.  M.  Skripnik."  The  last  sentence  is  underscored,  and  in  ffc 
margin  appears  a  question  mark,  initialed  "  L.  T."  The  first  is  Lenin1  $  oral 
through  the  secretary,  and  the  second  may  possibly  be  taken  as  Trotskfs  «fp» 
sition  to  any  action.  The  loss  of  the  Ukraine  by  counter  German  intrigue  m 
a  sore  point  in  prestige  with  him.  But  his  essential  obedience  to  Germans  m 
not  lessened. 

Have  original  letter. 

Document  No.  14. 
6.  G.-S.,  Intelligence  Bureau,   Section  R,   No.   278/611. 

To  the  People's  Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs  : 

February  7, 191& 

According  to  information  of  the  Intelligence  Bureau  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  promise  given  personally  by  you,  Mr.  Commissar,  in  Brest-Litovsk,  Mt 
to  circulate  socialistic  agitational  literature  among  the  German  troops  is  Mt 
being  fulfilled.    I  ask  you  to  inform  me  what  steps  will  be  taken  in  this  matte 

For  the  head  of  the  Bureau : 

R.  Bauel 

Adjutant :  Hexiich. 

Note. — Brusque  words  to  the  foreign  minister  of  the  Soviet  Government  of 
Workmen,  Soldiers,  and  Sailors  of  the  Russian  Republic,  delivered  not  by  ia 
equal  in  official  rank,  but  by  the  deputy  of  a  German  major  at  the  head  of  a 
intelligence  department  of  the  German  Government.  Did  Trotsky  resent  or 
deny  the  imputation?  Instead  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  in  the  msrjk: 
"J  ask  to  discuss  it.  L.  T."  Thus  he  admits  that  he  did  give  the  pronto* 
Brest-Litovsk.  The  question  raised  concerns  only  the  measure  of  obedient*  U 
be  required. 

Have  original  letter. 

Document  No.  15. 

i 
Counter  Espionage  at  Army  Headquarters  [Stavka],  No.  311,  special  section. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars: 

January  29. 191i 

The  Counter  Espionage  at  the  Army  Headquarters  advises  that  at  the  fr« 
is  being  spread  by  unknown  agitators  the  following  counter  revolutionary  * 
erature : 

1.  The  text  of  circulars  of  various  German  Government  institutions  *i& 
proofs  of  the  connection  of  the  German  Government  with  the  Bolshevik 
before  the  passing  of  the  Government  into  their  hands.    These  leaflets 
reached  also  the  German  commanders. 

The  Supreme  Commander  has  received  a  demand  from  Gen.  Hoffman  to 
this  dangerous  agitation  by  all  means  possible. 

2.  A  stenographic  report  of  the  conversation  of  Gen.  Hoffman  with 
Trotsky,  whereby  it  was  supposedly  proposed  to  the  latter  to  make  petct 
conditions  of  considerable  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Emplnt> 
on  the  obligation  of  the  Russian  delegation  to  stop  the  socialization  of  the 
of  the  state.     Comrade  Trotsky  supposedly  offered,  the  termination  of 
without  peace  and  the  demobilization  of  our  army.     When  Gen.  Hoffman 
nounced  that  the  Germans  would  continue  the  advance,  Trotsky  supposedly 
plied :     "  Then  under  the  pressure  of  force  we  shall  be  forced  to  make 
and  fulfill  all  demands." 

This    document    has    created    indignation    among   the    troops.    Against 
Council  of  People's  Commissars  are  heard  cruel  accusations. 
Commissar:  S.  Kalma50*iciv 

Note. — This  letter  is  a  warning  of  the  slow  rising  but  coming  storm  fltat' 
sweep  these  boldest  pirates  ot  Uxstoryj  Irom  tta  country  they  have  tmt 
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iet  a  real  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  second,  and  impor- 
of  the  letter,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  until  February  1,  the 
ndar  was  18  days  behind  the  Western  European  calendar.  The 
this  letter,  therefore,  is  February  10.  This  is  the  date  Trotsky's 
no  war  "  pronouncement  was  made  at  Brest-IAto-vsk.  The  news  of 
ch  even  Petrograd  until  the  next  day.  Yet  on  that  day  printed  cir- 
being  distributed  at  the  front  staing  tha  Trotsky  had  agreed  to  do 
\g  he  did  do,  and  giving  an  augury  of  events  that  did  take  place  a 
>hen  Germany  did  begin  its  advance*  and  when  the  Bolsheviks  did 
nands.  The  fact  is  that  simple  truth  was  being  told.  Nor  is  the 
\ich  it  was  secured  at  all  obscure.  A  few  daring  and  skillful  Rus- 
ind  a  means  to  get  information  from  Brest-Litovsk. 
ars  referred  to  in  the  first  paragraph  are  of  course  those  already 
Washington  from  February  dispatches. 

ing  native  comment  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  letter:    "  The 
or  Combating  the  Counter  Revolution  states  that  these  circulars 
>m  the  Don,  and  the  stenographic  report  was  seised  in  transmission. 
Its  origin  is  undoubtedly  Austrian  of  from  the  Rada. — M.  Skripnik:*  • 
jgraph  of  letter. 

Chapter  III. 

THE  GERMAN-BOLSHEVIK  PLOT  AGAINST  THE  ALLIES 

ing  documents,  with  Mr.  Slsson's  interpretative  notes,  expose  the* 
hevik  plot  against  the  Allies. 

Document  No.  16. 

Counter  Espionage  at  Army  Headquarters,  No.   215. 

January  21,  1918. 

d IS8ARIAT  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  ! 

r  advise  you  of  the  arrival  in  Mogilev  of  the  following  German 
are  being  ordered  to  England,  France,  and  America : 
on  Weine,  Pabst,  Mayer,  Gruenwaldt,  and  Baron  Schilling.    They 
anted  passports,  sent  here  by  Commissar  Trotsky. 
>,  with  a  Danish  passport  in  the  name  of  Hansen,  a  merchant  of 
is  to  proceed  to  England. 

illing  is  ordered  to  the  United  States  of  America  with  a  Norwegian 
he  name  of  Dr.  Joseph  Bran. 

t  has  instructions  to  proceed  to  France  with  a  Russian  passport  in 
the  Lett,  Ivan  Kalnln. 

ling  persons  are  to  make  a  journey  through  Finland  and  Sweden, 
i  papers  from  the  German  staff,  in  order  to  follow  up  the  counter 
r  work  of  countries  allied  to  us. 
ounter  Espionage: 

FEIER  ABEND. 
VUZNETORFF. 

oung  German  who  said  lie  was  a  deserting  officer  and  that  his  name 
ought  the  aid  of  the  Embassy,  the  military  mission,  and  myself  in 
nerica.  He  was  a  good-looking  young  Prussian,  had  lived  in  New 
English  with  very  little  accent,  and  claimed  to  have  been  converted 
lenVs  views  on  peace  requisites.  He  said  he  had  walked  across 
•  deserter  because  he  could  stand  no  more  of  German  war,  and  that 
go  to  the  United  States  to  talk  and  write  against  Germany.  I  was 
.  He  said  he  was  a  lieutenant.  There  is  no  record  at  our  military 
in  Christiania  of  a  passport  to  Dr.  Joseph  Brun. 
ograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  17. 

or  Combating  the  Counter  Revolution  and  Pogroms,  No.  32.     Petrograd. 

January  5,  1918. 
le's  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Affairs  : 

3tentlary  Commissar  for  Combating  the  Counter  RctoV&Yqtcl,  Crosi- 
f,  requests  the  commissariat  for  foreign  aftalra  to  Yasvxfe  ^uss&KtUb 
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for  going  to  Denmark  to  the  following  comrades,  who  are  going  to  the  tlUe 
countries  to  conduct  peace  propaganda : 

To  England  are  going:  Comrades  Adolf  Pavlovich  Ribba,  Ilia  Jultak 
Uritski,  Vladislav  Antonovich  Dashkevich. 

To  France:  Rimma  Lvovna  Orlova,  Vladimir  Konstantlnovlch  Schneor. 

To  America :  Isai  Borisovich  Kahn,  Mark  Vlasievich  Gritsker,  Sofia  Artumx 
Mack. 

All  the  named  comrades  will  visit  at  Copenhagen  the  premises  of  the  ital 
where  they  will  receive  neutraj  passports  for  the  trip  to  the  named  countrk 
At  the  disposal  of  the  dispatched  will  be  placed  the  necessary  means  for  cm 
bating  in  the  press  with  the  imperialists  of  England,  France,  and  the  Untti 
States.  Their  confidential  addresses  will  be  transmitted  to  you  later  on  ti 
arrival  of  the  named  comrades  at  the  places  of  their  destination. 

Authorized  commissars: 

A.  Shtluuil 
F.  Zubdt. 

Note. — Trotsky  indorsed  this  note:  "  To  be  urgently  executed.  L.  T" 
The  plan  of  peace  propaganda  campaign  in  the  allied  countries  is  plainly  n 
lined.  These  Bolshevik-Oerman  agents  will  preach  international  Bolskem 
and  tcill  charge  the  countries  at  war  with  Germany  with  the  very  imperkMA 
offenses  of  which  Germany  is  guilty.  This  also  was  the  method  used  i*  Bsm 
by  the  Bolshevik-German  press  in  attacking  the  United  States,  SngUm$\m 
France.  In  the  formula  of  the  propaganda,  imperialism  relates  not  oslyl 
territory  but  to  business  enterprise.  The  agents  listed  above  likely 
entrance  under  different  names.  They  and  the  centers  from  which  ties 
should  be  recognized,  however,  by  their  words  and  their  works.  The 
sars  who  sign  are  members  of  the  commission  for  Combating  the  Comb 
Revolution. 
Have  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  18. 
G[reat]  General  Staff,  Central  Division,  Section  M,  No.  951. 

December  20, 191* 

TO  THE  COMMIS8ABIAT  OF  FOREIGN   AFFAIBS  : 

According  to  the  negotiations  between  the  Russian  and  German  peace  detec- 
tions at  Brest-Litovsk,  the  Russian  Division  of  the  German  General  Staff  la* 
the  honor  to  request  the  hastening  of  the  departure  of  agitators  to  the  caapi 
of  Russian  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany,  for  the  recruiting  of  volunteer!  til 
will  be  sent  to  the  English  and  French  troops  for  the  purpose  of  observation  tf* 
peace  propaganda. 

Simultaneously,  the  staff  requests  the  following  sailors  to  be  sent  to  G* 
many :  Shishko,  Kirshu,  Matviev,  and  Dratchuk.  They  will  receive  spedtf 
instructions  when  traveling  through  Brest-Litovsk. 

Chief  of  the  Russian  Division,  German  General  Staff: 

0.  RiCTC& 
U.  W<hj*. 

Adjutant : 

Note. — This  request  was  referred  to  the  Commissariats  on  Military  a*i$*& 
Affairs.  ^^ 

A  marginal  question  asked  by  E.  P.  (probably  Polivanoff):  "[Is]  DnUm 
at  Black  Seat"    He  was  at  Sevastopol  and  may  not  have  been  sent.   The  ottH 
went,  visited  the  camps  for  war  prisoners  in  Germany,  and  then  retunrt* 
Russia.    Shishko  in  February  was  Commissar  of  the  Naval  College  in  Petnfm 

Hare  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  19. 
Counter  Espionage   at  Army   Headquarters,  'No.   — . 

January  16,  U*' 
To  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  : 

I  hereby  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries 
through  our  front,  on  the  personal  permission  of  the  Supreme  Commander.! 
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ed  100  German  officers,  250  non-commissioned  officers,  who  proceeded  to 
Internal  fronts;  part  of  the  German  officers  have  gone  to  the  front  in  the 
region,  part  to  the  front  against  Dutoff,  and  part  to  Eastern  Siberia  and 
rrans-Baikal  for  the  surveillance,  and  if  it  shall  be  possible,  to  oppose  the 
nese  occupationary  detachment  and  the  counter  revolutionary  Trans-Baikal 
ack  officers. 

>unter  Espionage  Official : 

P.  Abkhipo*'. 

itl — An  odd  comment  gives  interest  to  this  letter.    It  is  this:  "An  accusation 
titty  accusal  for  personal  benefit f    Communicate  [to]  Comrade  Krilenko" 
id  "  N.  G." 
ive  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  20. 
Counter  Espionage  at  Army   Headquarters,   No.   52. 

Jan.  8,  1918. 
he  Council  of  People's  Com  miss  abs  : 

le  Supreme  Commander  Krilenko  has  received  an  offer  from  the  Supreme 
mander  of  the  German  army  to  send  to  the  disposal  of  the  German  staff  ten 
ble  officers  of  the  revolutionary  army.  The  said  persons  must  arrive  at 
saw,  where  they  will  receive  their  further  instructions.  The  aim  of  the 
is  to  visit  the  camps  of  our  prisoners  of  war  on  the  propaganda  of  peace 
*.  The  staff  points  out  the  desirability  of  sending  Dzevaltovsky,  Simashko, 
iroff,  and  Volodarsky. 

•r  the  Chief  of  the  Counter  Espionage :  S.  Kalmanovich. 

»r  the  Commissar :  Alexieff. 

mc. — Dzevaltovsky  was  an  officer  of  the  Life  Guards  Grenadier  Regiment , 
an  agitator  who  aroused  the  soldiers  at  the  time  of  the  ill-fated  June  ad- 
e.  Volodarsky  has  been  referred  to  previously.  He  was  assassinated  in 
June  at  Moscow.  Kalmanovich  was  a  Commissar  on  the  staff  of  Krilenko, 
talking  man  who  was  assigned  to  disorganize  the  army.  In  actual  army 
Krilenko  was  a  sublieutenant, 
ive  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  21. 
Gr.  General  Staff,  Central  Division,  Section  M,  No.  750. 

Berlin,  November  1,  1917. 
fie  Council  of  People's  Commissars  : 

accordance  with  an  inquiry  from  the  German  General  Headquarters  I  have 
onor  to  request  you  to  inform  me  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  the  exact 
tity  of  ammunition  at  the  following  places :  Petrograd,  Archangel,  Kazan, 

Is  necessary  also  to  state  the  quantity  and  storage  place  of  the  supplies 
h  have  been  received  from  America,  England,  and  France,  and  also  the 
which  are  keeping  guard  over  the  military  stores. 

ad  of  Division :  O.  It  a  use  n. 

Jutant:  lT.  \yoLFF. 

te. — This  is  a  request  made  upon  a  country  which  America,  England,  and 
ce  still  regarded  at  that  date  as  an  ally, 
ve  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  22. 

G[eneral]   S[taff]  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet,  No.  79. 

Jan.  10,  1918. 
( Very  Secret ) 

iE  Council  of  People's  Commissars  : 

^  Petersburg  representative  of  the  Supreme  Sea  Command  has  received 
treless  from  Kiel  orders  to  propose  to  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars 
*.ce  at  the  disposal  of  our  agents  at  Vladivostok — Buttenhof,  Staufacher, 
?>anz  Walden — several  steamships.  On  these  ships  must  be  loaded  the 
J   indicated  by  our  named  agents  and  also  persons  indicated  by  them,  and 
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be  sent  as  directed  to  ports  of  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  British  colonies  to 
Eastern  Asia.  In  case  of  absence  of  free  tonnage  in  Pacific  porta,  it  is  necmuj 
to  charter  ships  sailing  under  a  foreign  flag.  The  object  of  sending  the  lUpi 
Is  to  carry  to  enemy  countries  agents-agitators,  and  agents-destructors.  All  the 
expenses  and  risk  the  Petrograd  agency  of  the  Supreme  Naval  Command  tatai 
for  account  of  the  naval  operations  fund. 

Capt.  Lieut.  Rudolph  Mold. 

Note. — The  indorsement  of  Lenine's  secretary  Skripnik  is:  "Reported."  Tit 
active  Vladivostok  agents  have  been  referred  to  previously.  The  threat  of  Us 
•arrival  of  German  agents  through  Pacific  ports  is  apparent. 

Have  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  23. 

G[eneral]   S[taff]  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet,  No.  85. 

Jan.  11 1911 
{Very  Secret) 

To  the  Council  of  People's  Com  miss  abs  : 

According  to  instructions  of  the  German  High  Sea  Command,  transmitted* 
•day  to  me  by  radio  A,  I  apply  to  the  Russian  Government  with  a  proponl* 
take  measures  to  deliver  to  the  Pacific  by  railway  three  of  our  sabmariift 
disassembled.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  negotiations  and  the  conclitttai  rf 
peace  between  Russia  and  Germany  this  transporting  must  be  begun 
ately,  whereby  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  transported  vessels  will 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Russian  Government. 

Capt.  Lieut. :  Run.  Mum 

Note. — The  letter  is  indorsed:  "  Reported.    Secretary  Skripnik."    The 
porting,  according  to  the  categorical  demand,  was  to  begin  immediate^  sfl* 
peace  was  signed.     These  arc  the  only  two  communications  of  Capt  M&t 
that  appear. 

Have  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  24. 

Commissar  for  Combating  the  Counter  Revolution  and  Programs,  No.  445/tt 

Petrograd,  Jan.  21, 191& 
To  the  Commissar  of  War,  Skliansky  : 

Our  agency  on  the  Furhstatskaya  informs  us  that  two  people  not  seeabeftH| 
have  been  noticed  to  visit  the  American  Embassy  three  times. 

Maj.  Luberts  begs  to  point  out  to  Commissioner  Podvoisky  the  necessity  tf|' 
keeping  a  watch  over  the  movements  of  these  two  persons.     I  ask  yonrta* 
structions. 

Commissar :  A  Kooco- 

Note. — Maj.  Luberts  believed  in  identifying  visitors  to  the  American  Errtoui 
Podvoisky  was  the  Minister  of  War. 
Have  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No  25. 
G.  G.-S.,  Intelligence  Bureau,  Section  R,  No.  16S. 

Dec.  IT.  1011 
(Very  Secret) 

To  the  Commissar  on  Foreign  Affairs: 

At  the  request  of  the  Commission  on  Combating  the  Counter  Revoiuthn 
December  17,  the  Intelligence  Bureau  has  the  honor  to  forward  a  list  of 
watching  the  missions  of  the  countries  allied  to  Russia : 

The  British  Embassy  is  watched  by  German  scouts  Luze,  Telm&n.  P^| 
Franz,  and  Gezel ;  Russian  agents  Ovisannikov,  Gluschenko,  and  Baliasin. 

The  French  Embassy  is  watched  by  German  scouts  Silvester,  Butz.  FoUtffl 
Russian  agents  Balashev,  Turin,  Gavrilov,  and  Shilo. 

The  U.  S.  A.  Embassy  is  watched  by  German  scouts  Strom,  Buchhola! 
nacht,  Todner :  Russian  agents  Spitzberg,  Sokolnizky,  Turnsov.  and  Vavflfl*. 

The  Roumanian  mission  is  watched  by  German  scouts  Suttner,  Balder,  Wl 
Russian  agents  Kuhl.  Nikitin,  Zolotov,  and  Arkipov. 


I 
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ie  Italian  Embassy  is  watched  by  Austrian  scouts  Kuhler,  von  Geze,  Goiu, 

Burmeister;  Russian  agents  Salov,  Alekaeievsky,  and  Kuzmin. 

lese  agents  must  fulfill  all  instructions  of  the  Commission  for  Combating  the 

iter  Revolution,  Sabotage,  Looting,  etc. 

&ad  of  Bureau :  Agasfer. 

ljutant:  E.  Rantz. 

)te. — The  German  Maj.  Luberts  (Agasfer.  see  Document  No.  5),  therefore 
the  keeper  of  Ambassadorial  hostages  of  the  allied  countries  in  Russia 

ughout  the  tcinter.    The  names  listed  above  were  unidentifiable  in  the  es- 

shments  of  at  least  the  British  and  the  American  Embassies.  All  may  have 
outside  watchers.    The  method  of  mitside  surveillance  is  shown  in  Docu- 

t  No.  27. 

ive  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  26. 
G.  G.-S.,  Intelligence  Bureau,  Section  R,  No.  715. 

(Personal) 

Feb.  23,  1918. 
he  Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs  : 

wording  to  my  personal  conversation  with  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
)le's  Commissars,  it  has  been  decided  to  delay  the  departure  of  the  Italian 
•assy  from  Petersburg  and  as  far  as  possible,  to  search  the  Embassy  bag- 
.    Of  this  decision  I  count  it  my  duty  to  inform  you. 
>r  the  head  of  the  Bureau : 

R.  Bauer. 
ljutant:  Henrich. 

we. — Across  the  top  of  letter  is  written  by  Trotsky,  " Instruct"  and  signed 
the  initials,  L.  T.  It  is  here  set  forth  laconically  that  a  German  Officer  of 
General  Staff  and  Lenin  in  conference  ordered  the  search  of  the  baggage  of 
imbassador  of  a  country  friendly  to  Russia  and  at  war  with  Germany;  and 
Trotsky  gave  the  instruction  for  carrying  out  the  order.  A  clerk's  note  at 
bottom  is  additionally  specific:  "  To  be  given  to  Blagonravoff."  The  last 
ed  was  the  Commissar  of  Martial  Ijlw  in  Petrograd.  The  Italian  Embassy 
1  was  delayed  for  more  than  24  hours  when  it  sought  to  depart,  some  days 
r.  Petroff,  assistant  foreign  minister,  told  me  on  March  2  with  a  great 
7  of  indignation,  that  "  The  Italians  had  given  a  diplomatic  passport  to  the 
usy  cook."  So,  he  said,  it  was  right  to  search  the  train.  If  they  had  better 
than  they  did  when  they  held  up  and  searched  the  Italian  ambassador  in 
automobile  almost  in  front  of  the  Hotel  Europe,  I  did  not  hear  of  it. 
invent  27  tells  of  that  robbery, 
ave  original  letter,  No.  26. 

Document  No.  27. 
Commissar  on  Combating  the  Counter  Revolution  and  Pogroms,  No.  71. 

Petrograd,  Feb.  24,  101S. 
( Specially  Sccre  t — Persona  I ) 

He  People's  Commissar  on  Foreign  Affairs: 

r  agents  investigating  the  Italian  Embassy,  I.  E.  Maerov,  Imenltski.  and 
followed  up  the  ambassador  and  conducted  a  search  of  him  in  the  street, 
a  confiscation.  Documents  regarding  relations  with  German  diplomats 
he  special  papers  of  the  ambassador  to  the  allied  ambassadors,  mentioned 
•u,  were  not  found.  In  order  to  mask  the  attack  several  articles  listed  in 
fotocol  furnished  by  Comrade  Imenltski  were  taken  from  the  ambassador, 
s  watch  on  the  British  and  American  ambassadors  and  the  Serbian  minis- 
ajs  been  Intensified.  The  supplementary  observation  point  on  the  British 
My  has  been  established  in  the  Marble  Palace — Lieut.  Bekker  and  a 
>«r  of  the  central  executive  committee  of  the  Council  of  Workmen's  and 
£rs'  Deputies,  Frunze. 

the  French  Embassy,  on  the  French  Quay,  house  No.  8.  Comrade  Peters, 
^r  of  the  central  executive  committee  of  the  council  of  Workmen's  and 
^rs'  Deputies, '  supplementary. 
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Oil  the  North  American  Embassy  observation  has  been  established  j 
statskaya  Street,  house  No.  23,  apartments  Nos.  1  and  4.     In  the  latt 
rades  Goldberg  and  Spitzberg  are  carrying  on  the  observation  very 
fully.    Telephones  have  been  installed  in  the  above-mentioned  places. 
management  of  the  surveillance  has  been  intrusted  to  Alfred  von  Geigei 

Commissar:  Mitopovich. 

For  Secretary:  R.  Baetski. 

*  Note. — Most  of  the  names  in  this  letter,  including  the  signatures  at 
unfamiliar.  Peters,  placed  in  charge  of  French  observation,  is  a  LettU 
active  and  able,  a  former  resident  of  England.  The  robbery  of  the 
ambassador  took  place  late  in  the  evening  on  a  lighted  frequented  centn 
and  was  a  day's  sensation.  The  observation  point  on  the  American  I 
was  a  yellow  apartment  house  almost  opposite  the  entrance.  After  I 
information  I  tested  the  watch  and  always  saw  a  head  or  hand  retreati 
a  window.  But  I  doubt  if  the  watchers  profited  much  by  studying  the 
to  the  embassy. 

Have  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  28. 

Gr.  General  Staff,  Central  Division,  Section  M,  No.  389. 

(Confidential) 

February  2i 
To  the  People's  Commissar  of  Foreign  Affaibs: 

According  to  instructions  of  the  Imperial  Government,  I  have  the  h 
ask  you  to  make  in  the  shortest  possible  time  an  investigation  as  to  wh 
mercial  boats,  auxiliary  cruisers,  and  transports  may  be  sent  into  the 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  the  German  Government  intends  to  form, 
purpose  of  opposing  the  American-Japanese  trade,  a  powerful  commerd 
flying  the  Russian  flag. 

At  the  same  time  I  call  to  your  attention  the  data  that  in  your  Bait 
your  sailors  are  selling  from  the  war  ships  the  launches,  small  fittings, 
and  bronze  parts  of  machines,  etc.    Would  it  not  be  the  proper  time  t 
the  question  of  selling  to  Germany  these  war  vessels  which  are  being  s 
and  disarmed? 

Be  so  kind  as  to  communicate  the  decision  of  the  Government. 

Head  of  the  Russian  Division  of  the  German  General  Staff :  0.  Ric 

Adjutant :  U.  Wai 

Note. — Opposite  first  paragraph  is  the  notation:  "Ask  Lomof.  3f< 
Latter  was  one  of  Trotsky's  secretaries.  Opposite  paragraph  second,  I 
makes  notation,  "Refer  to  Raskolnikoff."  Latter  is  a  commissar  on  thit 
General  Staff,  who  conducted  conferences  with  German  officers  in  Krom 
March.  April,  and  July,  1911,  and  an  active  aid  to  Dybenko  in  stirring 
Russian  fleet  to  revolt.  Do  not  know  who  Lomof  is.  The  importonct 
first  paragraph  as  indicating  the  use  against  America  to  which  Germ 
tends  to  put  Russia  is  self-evident.  The  ludicrous  picture  painted 
second  paragraph  at  once  intensifies  the  shame  of  the  ending  of  the  fa 
Russian  Navy  and  discloses  the  German  hope  of  securing  and  refitti 
vessels. 

Have  original  letter. 

Document  No.  29. 
•    G.  G.S.,  Intelligence  Bureau,  Section  R,  No.  883. 

(Very  Secret) 

March  9,1 

To  the  Commission  for  Combating  the  Counter  Revolution  : 

It  is  herewith  communicated  that  for  watching,  and  if  necessary  ti* 
the  Japanese,  American,  and  Russian  officers  who  may  command  the Jl 
tlonnry  forces  in  eastern  Siberia,  our  agents  Staufacher,  Krieger,  Gef^ 1> 
Butterihoff,  Dattan,  and  Skribanovich  take  charge,  and  to  whom  it  is  ne* 
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r  Commissar  Kobozeff  or  any  of  those  named  by  the  commission  must 
le  addresses  of  the  agents  are  shown  in  list  No.  3. 

R.  Bauer. 
t:  M.  K .(?) 

Comments   to   "Telegraph  Kobozeff11   and   "Telegraph  Streaberg," 
llegible  signature,  appear  on  letter,  and  below  it  is  the  order:  "  Give 
nitialed  "D.  Z„"  corresponding  with  the  signing  habit  of  DzerzMnski, 
of  the  Commission  for  Combating  the  Counter  Revoluton.    Below 
appears  the  list  of  addresses,  as  follows. 
according  to  list  No.  3. 
lacher  Vladivostok,  Panoffs  house, 
rieger,  Nikolsk,  Ussurisky. 
jze,  Irkutsk,  drug  store,  Zhinzheroff. 
alden,  Vladivostok,  his  own  house, 
jnhoff,  Khabarovsk,  firm  Kunst  &  Albers. 
in,  Tomsk,  Nechayevskaya  Street  (Initial  A.) 
:hers  or  Baron]   Kuzbergt  Harbin,  officers  of  the  Chinese-Eastern 

►anovieh  (initial  G.),  Blago  vescbensk,  house  of  Kunst  &  Albers. 
ff,  Vladivostok,  his  own  house. 

ter  was  sent  me  after  I  left  Petrograd  and  reached  me  April  5.  It  is 
not  only  for  content,  indicating  as  it  does  the  names  and  addresses 
destructors  who  are  called  upon  for  increasing  activity  against  the 
ates  and  Japan  to  make  the  Pacific  Ocean  a  new  area  of  terror,  but 
hat  the  German  General  Staff  was  continuing  after  the  Brcst-Litovsk 
■o  work  actively  with  the  Russian  Bolshevik  Government, 
iginal  letter. 

Chapter  IV.* 

THE  PLOT   FOR  A   SHAMEFUL  PEACE. 

y  made  its  Russian  i>eace  with  its  own  puppet  government,  the  mis- 
uncil  of  People's  Commissars,  the  president  of  which  is  Vladimir  Uli- 
ihi),  the  foreign  minister  of  which  was  Leon  Trotsky,  and  the  anibas- 
vhich  to  German  is  A.  Joffe.  Germany  made  this  peace  harder  upon 
in  people  as  punishment  to  the  ambition  of  its  tools  in  seeking  to  be- 
powerful,  and  in  hoping  for  a  little  while  not  only  that  Russia  would 
ed  over  to  them,  but  that  they  could  double-cross  their  masters  by 
simulated  German  revolution  into  a  real  one. 
ir  craftiness  was  a  toy  in  the  hands  of  rough  German  force.     Ger- 

actually  double-crossing  them  by  negotiating  with  the  Ukranian  Rada 
aient  they  dreamed  they  were  tricking  Germany, 
y,  however,  did  not  discard  the  Bolshevik  leaders,  recognizing  their 
ie  in  the  German  world  campaign  for  internal  disorganizations  in  the 
ith  which  it  wars,  but  confined  them  to  the  limited  inland  province 
jat  Russia  proper  has  now  become*. 

ccording  to  statements  made  public  as  soon  as  Trotsky's  spectacular 
"  No  peace — No  war  "  failed,  always  was  for  peace  on  any  German 
e  dominated  the  situation  thereafter  and  conceded  everything  that 
asked.  Nor  did  Trotsky  cease  to  continue  to  obey  the  German  orders 
to  him  both  by  Gen.  Hoffman  at  B rest-Li tovsk,  and  at  Petrograd 
r  the  Russian  Division  of  the  German  General  Staff,  which  was  seated 
ad  itself  from  November.  1917,  and  which  was  still  there  in  full  opera- 

I  left,  Monday,  March  4,  the  day  that  Petrograd  received  notification 
»  had  l>een  signed  at  Brest-Litovsk  by  the  Russian  and  German  dele- 

,  therefore,  rests  rightly  under  the  accusation  of  having  staged  his 

scene  as  a  climax  to  the  Russian  disorganization  desired  by  Germany. 

I  order  he  gave  was  for  the  immediate  demobilization  of  the  Russian 

rlng  the  German  army  unopposed. 

ml  effect  of  the  work  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders,  moreover,  was  to  enable 

o  combine  its  former  army  of  the  Russian  front  with  its  western  army, 

nching  of  its  March  offensive  In  France.    Such  has  been  the  fruition  of 

rerman-directed  Bolshevikism. 

owing  documents  tell  the  story  of  the  betrayal  of  Russia  to  a  shameful 

js  peace. 
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Document  No.  32. 
6.  G.S.,  Intelligence  Bureau,  Section  R,  No.  272/600. 

(Very  Secret) 

February  6,  1918. 

>EOPLE,8  COMMISSAR  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  ! 

you  to  Immediately  give  the  Turkish  subject,  Carp  C.  Missirof,  a 
passport  In  place  of  the  one  taken  from  him,  which  was  given  him  In 
he  basis  of  the  inclosed  national  passport 

C.  Missirof  is  to  be  sent  to  the  staff  of  the  Russian  High  Command, 
ccording  to  the  previous  discussion  between  Gen.  Hoffman  and  Corn- 
Trotsky  and  Joffe,  he  will  keep  watch  on  the  activity  of  the  head  of 
,  Gen.  Bonch-Bruevich,  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  to  the  Commissars 
vich  and  Feierabend. 
e  head  of  the  Bureau : 

R.  Baxter. 
nt :  Bukholm. 

-Here  ire  have  the  behind-the-scene  disclosure  of  the  real  relations 
Trotsky  and  Oen.  Hoffman  at  Brest-IAtovsk,  stripping  the  mask  from 
\c  pose.  Trotsky  got  his  orders  in  this  case  and  he  carried  them  out. 
ie  top  of  this  letter,  too,  he  has  written  his  oum  conviction,  "Ask  Joffe. 
->hile  Joffe,  whose  rdle  seems  to  be  that  of  the  mouthpiece  of  Germany, 
ten  in  the  margin,  "According  to  agreement  this  must  pe  done.  A. 
Thereby  he  becomes  a  witness  for  the  agreement  itself—that  pledge 
himself.  Trotsky,  and  the  military  chief  of  the  German  Government  at 
t-IAtovsk  confreence.  to  betray  the  commander  of  the  Russian  army 
should  attempt  to  defend  Russia  against  Germany.  A  further  marginal 
cs  that  the  passport  was  given  February  7,  under  the  Russian  name, 
t. 

original  letter  and  the  surrendered  passport.  Kalmanovich  and  Feierd- 
•e  Commissars  of  Counter  Espionage. 

THE  UKRAINIAN  DOUBLE-CROSS. 

he  Bolshevlkl  themselves  were  double-crossed  in  the  Ukraine ;  how  the 
toyed  with  their  puppets  to  disorganize  Russia,  with  disclosures  of 
•  assassination  of  loyal  Russian  leaders,  are  shown  In  the  following 
ts  and  Mr.  Sisson's  accompanying  notes. 

Document  No.  33. 
Counter  Espionage  at  Army  Headquarters,  No.  63. 

January  10,  1918. 

Commission  for  Combating  the  Counter  Revolution  : 

)mmissar  on  Combating  the  Counter  Revolution  in  a  cipher  telegram, 
demanded  the  sending  of  special  agents  to  Kieff  and  Novocherkask. 
have  been  sent  Comrades  Vlasenko,  Gavrilchuk,  and  Korablev,  who 
re  than  once  very  successfully  performed  information  service.    The 
ir  in  his  cipher  telegram  indicates  that  the  German  and  Austrian  agents 
from  Petrograd,  Lieuts.  Otto,  Kremer,  Blum,  and  Vasllko,  are  playing 
r61e,  reporting  on  what  Is  happening  at  Petrograd,  and  they  carry  on 
3ive  agitation  in  favor  of  a  separate  peace  of  the  Ukraine  with  the 
•owers,  and  for  the  restoring  of  order.    Their  work  Is  having  success, 
eria  have  been  ordered  Comrades  Trefllev  and  Shepshelevich,  in  connec- 
i  your  report  of  the  purchase  and  export  of  gold  by  Austrian  prisoners 
a. 
>r  of  Counter  Espionage : 

ry:  N.  Dracheff. 

-So  stands  disclosed  the  manner  in  which  Germany  set  about  to  double- 
Bolshevik  servants  who  in  success  had  become  at  times  uppish  in  bar- 
with  their  masters.    It  was  not  a  part  of  the  German  program  to 
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create  in  Russia  a  power  ithich  it  could  not  at  any  time  control,  or, 
merturn.  Its  plan  here  had  the  additional  advantage  of  not  only 
the  Petrograd  Bolsheviks  but  alto  of  dUunlfying  Russia  still  j 
worked  out  to  a  separate  peace  with  Ukraine  and  a  separate  peace 
Russia.  Ueut.  Otto  it  the  Konthin  afterwards  arrested  for  torn 
betrayal.  See  Document  No.  B. 
Have  photograph  of  letter. 

Docvuewt  No.  34. 


To  the  Commission  fob  Coubatimo  Oopwim  KnoLunoit : 

Ton  are  Informed  that  the  German  and  Austrian  officers  loot 
now  have  private  meeting*  with  members  of  toe  deposed  Bad*.  ' 
ently  Inform  us  of  the  Inevitable  signing  and  ratlflcatton  of  pa 
both  between  the  Ukraine  and  the  Central  Powers  and  between  Roi 
Austria  and  Germany. 
Director  of  Counter  Espionage : 

Commissar: 

Note. — Corroborative  of  the  preceding  document.    The  separate 
the  Ukraine  already  had  been  signed. 
Have  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  36, 

GL  O.-S.  Intelligence  Bnre»u,  Section  H.  No.  181. 

(Fsry  Urgent) 


To  the  People's  Commissar  of  Fobeuin  Affaibs  : 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  the  Intelligence  Bureau  on  K( 
sent  to  Rostof  MaJ.  von  Boehlke,  who  arranged  there  a  survey  over 
of  the  Don  Troop  Government.  The  major  also  organized  a  detf 
prisoners  of  war,  who  took  part  In  the  battles.  In  this  case,  the  p 
war.  In  accordance  with  the  directions  given  by  the  July  conferenc 
stadt,  participated  In  by  Messrs.  Lenin,  Zlnovleff,  Kameneft".  Rf 
Dybenko,  Shlsko,  Antonoff,  Krilenko,  Volodarsky.  nnd  Podvolsky,  wi 
in  Russian  army  and  navy  uniforms.  MaJ.  von  Boehlke  took  part  In 
Ing,  but  the  conflicting  orders  of  the  official  commander  Arnautoff,  and 
less  activity  of  the  scout  Tulak,  paralyzed  the  plans  of  our  officer. 

The  agents  sent  by  order  from  Petrograd  to  kill  Gens.  Kaledln,  Bog* 
Alexleff  were  cowardly  and  nonenterp  rising  people.  Agents  passed 
KaraululT.  The  communications  of  Gen.  Kaledln  with  the  American 
Usb.  arc  beyond  doubt,  but  they  limit  themselves  entirely  to  financial 
MaJ.  von  Boehlke,  with  the  passport  of  the  Finn,  Uno  Muurl,  returns 
grurt  and  will  make  a  report  today  at  the  office  of  the  chairman  of 
at  10  p.  m. 

For  the  head  of  the  Bureau : 

R.  Bi 

Adjutant :  it  K 

Note. — This  is  a  cold-blooded  disclosure  of  a  Qerman-Bolthepilt  f< 
assassination  of  Kaledin  and  Alexieff,  at  well  as  proof  of  a  condition  o 
by  Smolny  during  the  winter — that  German  prisoners  were  being  srn 
gjan  soldiers  in  the  struggle  against  the  Russian  nationalists  on  ttie 
tetter  also  contains  the  most  complete  list  of  the  participants  in  thi 
spiraoy  conference  at  Kronstadt.  The  marginal  comment  opposite  tht 
tion  paragraph,  "Who  sent  themT"  is  in  an  unknown  handwriting. 
Boehlke  is  a  German  officer  referred  to  in  Document  Ho.  S.  Hit  di 
hire  is  Schott. 

Have  photograph  of  letter. 
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Document  No.  36. 

* 

G.  G.-S.,  Intelligence  Bureau,  Section  R,  No.  136. 

(Very  Secret) 

November  28,  1917. 

he  Council  of  People's  Commissars  : 

i  accordance  with  your  request,  the  Intelligence  Bureau  of  the  General  Staff 
rms  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  that  the  Ukrainian  Commission  at 
Austrian  High  Command,  in  which  participate  the  empowered  representa- 
b  of  the  German  Staff,  has  worked  out  a  plan  of  the  activities  of  the  revolu- 
aries  known  to  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  and  the  Central  Execu- 
Gommittee  of  the  Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Deputies — Chudovsky, 
arsky,  Gubarsky,  and  Piatakov — who  are  under  the  full  direction  of  the 
tro-Hungarlan  High  Command. 

le  commander  in  chief  of  the  Russian  army  has  been  made  acquainted  by 
)tt  with  plans  of  the  Austro-German  High  Command  and  will  cooperate  with 

sad  of  Bureau :  Agasfer, 

we. — At  this  early  time  there  was  harmony  all  around  on  the  Ukraine  pro- 
iy  Germans,  Austrians,  and  the  Commissars  in  complete  brotherhood.    Schott 
ij.  von  Boehlke  and  Agasfer  is  Maj.  Luberts. 
we  photograph  of  letter. 

Chapter  V. 

TROTSKY  AND  BOUMANIA 

e  machinations  of  Trotsky,  inspired  by  the  German  Gen.  Hoffman,  for  the 
ption  of  Roumania  are  disclosed  in  the  following : 

Document  No.  37. 
Counter  Espionage  at  Army  Headquarters,  No.  20. 

January  2,  1918. 

u  Commission  on  Combating  Counter  Revolution  : 

umander  in  chief  Krilenko  has  requested  the  Counter  Espionage  at  the 
'  Headquarters  to  inform  you  that  it  is  necessary  to  order  the  following 
us  to  the  Roumanian  front  Immediately:  From  Petrograd,  Commissar 
,  Socialist  Rakovsky,  Sailor  Gnieshin ;  and  from  the  front  the  chief  of  staff 
&  Red  Guard,  Durasov.  These  persons  should  be  supplied  with  literature 
vith  financial  resources  for  agitation.  To  them  is  committed  the  task  of 
i?  all  measures  for  the  deposing  of  the  Roumanian  king  and  the  removal 
inter  revolutionary  Roumanian  officers, 
ector  of  Counter  Espionage: 

Feierabend. 
tretary :  N.   Drachev. 

rx. — This  marks  the  continuance  of  large-scale  work  to  disorganize  the 
mnian  army.  That  it  advances  disappointingly  to  Germany  is  evidenced  by 
*Tv&  steps  taken  by  Gen.  Hoffman  and  Trotsky  from  Brest-Litovsk,  when 
3  middle  of  January  (western  caldendar)  Trotsky,  at  the  request  of  Gen. 
inn,  ordered  the  arrest  in  Petrograd  of  the  Roumanian  minister  Diamandi. 
JDocument  S7A.) 

about  the  same  time  the  Roumanian  public  gold  reserves  in  custody 
n>  the  Kremlin  walls  at  Moscow  were  seized  by  the  Russian  Government. 
€tndi  was  released  from  arrest  at  th*  demand  of  the  united  diplomatic 
a /ion*  at  Petrograd.  but  his  humiliations  continued,  amd  on  January  28 
**  ordered  from  Petrograd,  being  given  less  than  10  hours  to  prepare  for 
eparture  of  a  party  that  contained  many  women  and  children.     Ambas- 

Francis  sought  in  vain  of  Zalkind,  who  was  acting  as  Foreign  Minister 
e  absence  of  Trotsky  again  at  Brest,  for  an  extension  of  the  time  of  dc- 
v-es.  The  Roumanian  party  was  thrown  pell-mell  on  a  train  at  midnight. 
*<*  delayed  in  Finland  on  one  excuse  and  another,  not  immediately  ap- 
t-*,  but  in  three  weeks  the  minister,  leaving  behind  a  large  part  of  his 
©,  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  Tornco.    By  good  luck  he  reached  there  the 
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day  after 'the  Red  Guard  lost  Torneo  to  the  White  Guard.  That  day  tatei 
his  life,  for  on  the  person  of  Svetlitzsky,  a  Russian  commissar  who  joimei  Ms 
in  mid-Finland  and  accompanied  him  to  Torneo,  was  found  an  order  to 
Timofeyeff,  the  commissar  at  Torneo,  to  shoot  him.  Svetlitzsky  was  shot  ny 
stead.  When  I  passed  through  Torneo  the  control  officer  talked  frankly  otost 
the  details,  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  shooting  might  have  been  a  nit- 
take,  as  it  was  not  shoion  that  Svetlitzsky  was  aware  of  the  contents  of  tk 
letter.  Svetlitzsky,  however,  was  an  important  person  in  Petrograd,  do*  fr 
Trotsky.  Our  American  party  brought  Guranesco,  the  first  secretary  of  fat 
Roumanian  delegation,  out  of  Finland  through  the  lines  with  us.  He  hsi 
been  in  Red  Finland  seven  weeks.  Behind  us  at  Bjorneburg  we  left  wmf 
families  of  Roumanians  who  had  departed  from  Petrograd  with  the 
We  would  have  liked  to  have  brought  them  through  the  lines  of  the  two 
but  our  venture  was  too  desperate  to  permit  unauthorized  additions  U 
party. 

The  marginal  notation  on  this  letter  is  "Execute,"  initialed  "Ck,"  the  a* 
manual  of  Chicherin,  the  returned  exile  from  England,  at  that  time  Astithst 
Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs,  now  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Have  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  37A* 

No.  771,  Affair  of  Peace  Delegation. 

{Confidential) 

Brest-Lltovsk,  December  31, 1017. 
To  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  : 

Comrade  L.  Trotsky  has  charged  me  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Good 
of  People's  Commissars  the  motives  for  his  telegraphic  proposal  to  ana* 
the  Roumanian  diplomatic  representatives  in  Petersburg. 

Gen.  Hoffman,  referring  to  the  conference  which  had  taken  place  in  BwO 
Litovsk  between  the  members  of  the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  defeat 
tions  on  December  29,  presented  to  the  Russian  delegation  in  the  namtf! 
the  German  and  Austrian  Chief  Command  (a  deciphered  radio-telegram  was 
exhibited  in  this  connection)  a  confidential  demand  concerning  the  immediilr 
incitement  of  the  Roumanian  army  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  an  armiakt 
and  adopting  the  terms  of  a  democratic  peace  pointed  out  by  the  Rnatfai 
delegates.  The  implacability  of  the  staff  and  the  whole  commanding  fom 
of  the  Roumanian  army,  with  regard  to  which  the  Chief  Command  of  at 
German  army  has  received  the  most  exact  agency  information,  spoils  tat 
excellent  impression  produced  in  Germany  and  on  all  the  fronts  by  the  Burial 
peace  propositions,  which  has  made  it  possible  to  again  stimulate  the  sosa** 
feeling  against  England,  France,  and  America,  and  can  bring  about  a*  n> 
desirable  and  dangerous  aggravation  of  the  peace  question,  up  to  the  Gerwm 
army  going  over  to  the  attack  on  our  front  and  an  open  annexation  of  tai 
territories  occupied  in  Russia. 

The  general  expressed  his  opinion  that  against  peace  might  be  the  Cosacfe 
some  Ukranian  regiments,  and  the  Caucasian  army,  in  which  case  they  «fl 
also  doubtless  be  joined  by  the  Roumanian  armies,  which,  according  to  tfc 
information  in  possession  of  the  German  staff,  enters  into  the  calculations  d 
Kaledin  and  Alexieff.    It  is  greatly  in  the  interests  of  the  German  and  Austria 
delegations    that    complete    harmony   should   prevail   on    the   entire  Rw* 
front  as  regards  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice  and  adopting  the  terms  cf  l 
separate  peace  between  Russia  and  Germany,  seeing  that  in  this  event " 
German  and  Austrian  Chief  Command  will  propose  to  Roumania  their 
of  peace,  and  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  up  their  operative  actions  on  H*T 
western  front  on  a  very  large  scale ;  at  the  same  time  Gen.  Hoffman,  a  tfc 
course  of  a  conversation  with  Comr.  Trotsky,  twice  hinted  at  the  neaasTT 
of  immediately  beginning  these  war  operations. 

When  Comr.  Trotsky  declared  that  at  the  disposal  of  the  council's 
there  are  no  means  of  influencing  the  Roumanian  staff,  Gen.  Hoffman  poW 
out  the  necessity  of  sending  trustworthy  agents  to  the  Roumanian  army,  i 
the  possibility  of  arresting  the  Roumanian  mission  in  Petersburg,  and  repreai 
measures  against  the  Roumanian  king  and  the  Roumanian  commanding  Ann* 

•  The  contents  of  this  letter,  written  by  Joffe,  were  telegraphed  to  Washington  hj* 
niary,   and   photographic  copy   of  letter  forwarded  by   Ambassador  Frauds  to 
Department. 
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§ 

ter  this  interview  Comr.  L.  Trotsky  by  cable  proposed  to  arrest  the  Rou- 
an  mission  in  Petersburg  with  all  its  members.  This  report  is  being  sent 
pecial  courier — Comrade  I.  G.  Brossoff,  who  has  to  personally  transmit 
ommissar  Podvoisky  some  information  of  a  secret  character  regarding 
ending  to  the  Roumanian  army  of  those  persons  whose  names  Comr.  Brossoff 
give.  All  these  persons  will  be  paid  out  of  the  cash  of  the  "German 
itha-Industrial  Bank/'  which  has  bought  near  Boreslav  the  business  of 
oint-stock  company  of  Fanto  &  Co.  The  chief  direction  of  those  agents  has 
intrusted,  according  to  Gen.  Hoffman's  indication,  to  a  certain  Wolf 
gel,  who  is  keeping  a  watch  over  the  military  agents  of  the  countries 
i  with  us.  As  regards  the  English  and  American  diplomatic  representa- 
;  Gen.  Hoffman  has  expressed  the  agreement  of  the  German  staff  to  the 
lures  adopted  by  Comr.  Trotsky  and  Comr.  Luzimiroff  with  regard  to  wach- 
wer  their  activities. 
smber  of  the  delegation : 

A.  JOFFE. 

[Marginal  Notations] 

>mr.   Shitkevitch:   Take  copies  and   send   to  the   Commiss.   for  Foreign 

Irs,- personally  to  Comr.  Zaikind. 

*assagcs  printed  above  in  italics  marked:]  To  Sanders. 

^ported  January  4,  regarding  the  arrest  of  Diamandi  and  others. 

M.  Shitkevitch. 

muary  5,  1918. — To  the  Chancery:  Send  an  urgent  telegram  to  Trotsky 
it  the  arrest  of  the  Roumanian  minister. — Savelieff. 

we  (as  cabled  Feb.  9). — The  date  is  January  12,  western  calendar,  the  eve 
he  Russian  New  Year.  The  Roumanian  minister  was  arrested  that  night 
*etrograd,  and  only  released  on  the  united  demand  of  all  embassies  and 
tions  in  Petrograd.  Since  then  he  has  been  sent  out  of  Russia.  The  letter 
os  that  Trotsky  took  Oen.  Hoffman's  personal  demand  as  an  order  for 
>n.  Most  important  of  all,  however,  it  strips  the  mask  from  the  Lenin 
Trotsky  public  protestations  that  they  have  sought  to  prevent  the  peace 
Nations  with  Germany  from  turning  to  the  military  advantage  of  Germany 
nst  the  United  States,  England,  and  France.  The  aim  here  disclosed  is 
tod  to  aid  Germany  in  stimulating  feeling  against  England,  France,  and 
United  States,  in  enabling  Germany  to  prepare  for  an  offensive  on  the  west- 
front.  A  German  bank  is  named  as  paymaster  for  Bolshevik  agitators  among 
Roumanian  soldiers.  Is  "  Wolf  Vonigel,"  the  field  director,  the  Wolf  von 
of  American  notoriety  t  The  similarity  in  name  is  srtiking.  Finally, 
.  Hoffman  and  the  German  staff  is  satisfied  with  Trotsky's  ioatch  over 
American  and  English  diplomats.  Joffc,  who  signs  the  letter,  is  a  member 
te  Russian  Peace  Commission.  Since  this  letter  was  written  Zaikind  has 
J  to  Swizerland  on  a  special  mission. 

ote. — (July  6,  1918).  He  did  not  reach  there,  being  unable  to  pass  through 
land,  and  in  April  was  in  Christiana. 

Document  No.  38. 

Commission  for  Combating  the  Counter  Revolution  and  Pogroms,  No.  — . 

Petrograd,  Dec.  14, 1917. 

OB  TON  BOEHLKE  *. 

9TETMED  Comrade  :  I  bring  to  your  notice  that  our  Finnish  comrades,  Hakhia. 
ko,  and  Enrot  have  advised  the  Commissar  for  Combating  the  Counter 
Glutton  of  the  following  facts : 

Between  the  English  officers  and  the  Finnish  bourgeois  organizations  there 
connections  which  cause  us  serious  apprehension. 

In  Finland  have  been  installed  two  wireless  stations  which  are  used  by 
oown  persons  who  communicate  in  cipher. 

Between  Gen.  Kaledin  and  the  American  mission  there  is  an  undoubted 
tnunicatlon,  of  which  we  have  received  exact  information  from  your  source, 

therefore,  a  most  careful  supervision  of  the  American  Embassy  is  necessary. 
*ese  reports  must  be  established  exactly.    Our  agents  are  helpless.    Please 
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excuse  that  I  write  on  the  official  letter  heads,  but  I  hasten  to  do  this,  sitting 
here  at  the  commission  at  an  extraordinary  meeting.    Ready  to  service. 

P.  Zalkhtb. 

Note. — The  written  comment  at  the  top  of  the  letter  is:  "Commiim  fer 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  request  exact  instructions.  Schott"  It  is  von  BoekMi 
question,  signed  with  his  cipher  name.  (See  document  5.)  The  letter 
imply  that  von  Boehlke  had,  in  the  opinion  of  his  good  friend  Zalkind,  a 
of  internal  observation  at  the  American  Embassy. 

Document  No.  39. 

Counter  Espionage  .at  the  Army  Headquarters,  No.  268. 

(Very  Secret) 

January  25, 1918. 
To  the  Commission  on  Combating  the  Counter  Revolution  : 

The  23d  of  January  at  the  Army  Headquarters  [Stavka]  there  tookpUcei 
conference  at  which  there  participated  Maj.  von  Boehlke,  assigned  from  Petit 
grad.  It  was  decided,  upon  the  insistence  of  the  German  consultants,  to  mi 
to  the  internal  fronts  the  following  persons,  furnishing  them  all  poweoftr 
dealing  with  individual  counter  revolutionaries: 

To  the  Don:  Zhikhorev,  Rudnev,  Krogultz,  and  Ernest  Delgau. 

To  the  Caucasus  Front:  Vassili  Dumbadze,  Prince  Ma cha belli,  Serutiinif, 
and  Ter-Baburin. 

To  the  1st  Polish  Corps  of  Gen.  Dovbor-Menitsky  are  assigned  DemMtii, 
Stetkus,  Zhimiitis,  and  Gisman. 

Be  so  good  as  to  take  all  measures  for  the  quick  assignment  and  theadecplt 
furnishing  of  the  assigned  persons  with  money,  reserve  passports,  and  otar 
documents. 

Senior  officer :  Peter  Mibonov. 

Note. — This  is  an  assassination  order  against  individuals.  It  uxu  net  J* 
cessful  against  the  Polish  general.  Dembadze  and  Prince  MachibeUi  wm 
German  spies  implicated  in  the  Sukhomlinoff  affair  and  sentenced  to  trhm, 
but  afterwards  liberated  by  the  Bolsheviks.  Lieut.  Col.  Dembitttt  «•• 
Bolshevik  Polish  officer.  Baburin  was  an  assistant  chief  of  staff  under  & 
lenko.  The  letter  is  indorsed:  "  Comrade  Lunacharsky.  Go  and  report  to 
Comrade  Zinovieff"  signature  illegible. 

Have  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  40. 

Counter  Espionage  at  the  Army  Headquarters,  No.  51/572. 

January  19, ISIS. 
To  the  Commission  fob  Combating  the  Counter  Revolution  : 

There  have  been  received  two  notes  addressed  to  the  Supreme  Command* 
from  the  staffs  of  the  Austrian  and  German  High  Commands.    These  notti 
inform  the  Army  Headquarters  [ Stavka  1  that  the  organizer  of  the  volunteer 
army  in  the  Don  region,  Gen.  Alexieff,  is  in  written  communication  with  tte 
officer  personnel  of  the  Polish  legions  at  the  front,  with  the  view  of  getting  tkt 
help  of  Polish  officers  in  the  counter  revolution.     This  information  has  bea 
received  by  the  Austrian  agents  from  the  Polish  Bolshevik  Comrade  Zhuk,  ** 
played  a  large  part  at  Rostov  during  the  November  and  December  battles,  fo 
the  other  side,  the  representatives  of  the  German  Government,  Count  Ler£* 
feldt,   reports  of  the  rapidly  growing  movement  in  Poland  in  favor  of  it] 
bourgeois  estate  owners'  imperialistic  plan  to  defend  with  arms  the 
possible  independence  of  Poland,  with  the  broadening  of  its  frontiers  it 
expense  of  Lithuania,  White  Russia,  and  Galicia. 

This  movement  is  actively  supported  by  the  popular  democratic  party 
Warsaw,  as  well  as  Petrograd,  by  military  organizations  guided  by  the 
revolutionary  estate  owners  and  the  bourgeois  Polish  clergy. 

The  situation  which  has  arisen  was  discussed  on  the  16th  of  January  it  1 
Stavka  in  the  presence  of  Maj.  von  Boehlke,  sent  by  the  Petrograd  bras* 
the  German  Intelligence  Bureau,  and  it  was  there  decided : 

1.  To  take  the  most  decisive  measures,  up  to  shooting  en  masse,  against  1 
Polish  troops  which  have  submitted  to  the  counter  revolutionary  and  1 
perialistic  propaganda. 
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jst  Gen.  Dovbor-Menitsky. 

tnge  a  surveillance  of  the  commanding  personnel. 

gitators  to  the  Polish  legions  to  consult  regarding  this  the  Polish 

y  organizations  known  to  the  committee. 

rnlng  of  the  counter  revolutionary  activity  of  Polish  officers  to 

arrest  them  and  send  them  to  the  Stavka  at  the  disposal  of  the 
)ionage. 

est  the  emissaries  of  Gen.  Alexieff,  Staff  Capt.  Shuravsky,  'and 
tsky. 

uest  the  Commission  for  Combating  the  Counter  Revolution,  in 
vith  the  German  Intelligence  Bureau  at  Petrograd,  to  arrange  a 

and  observation  of  the  following  institutions  and  persons: 
military  committee. 

Society  of  Friends  of  the  Polish  Soldier. 
-Party  Union. 
Union  of  Polish  Invalids. 

>ers  of  the  Polish  Group  of  the  former  state  Duma  and  council, 
•halrman,  Lednitsky,  and  the  members  of  the  former  Committee  for 
tion  of  Affairs  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland. 
lav  Jalovtski. 
slav  Grabski. 
slav  Shuritskl. 
in  Catholic  Polish  Clergy. 

Polish  Treasury  through  which,  according  to  agency  reports,  the 
5  of  countries  allied  with  Russia  intend,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
National  City  Bank,  to  supply  with  monetary  resources  the  counter 
y  camp. 

necessary  to  verify  the  private  papers  of  several  Lithuanian  revo- 
hat  among  the  Church  Benevolent  Funds,  which  are  at  the  disposal 
h  clergy,  are  the  capitals  of  private  persons  who  hid  their  money 
ition  for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  * 

t  establishment  of  any  connection  with  the  counter  revolution,  the 
b  institutions  are  to  be  liquidated,  their  leaders  and  also  persons 
ith  the  counter  revolutionary  activity  are  to  be  arrested,  and  sent 
sal  of  the  Stavka. 
he  Counter  Espionage : 

Feikrabend. 
r :  Kalmanovich. 

lain  Germany,  through  Count  LerchenfeMtt  teas  intriguing  on  both 
fly,  hoicever,  the  significance  of  the  letter  is  in  the  thoroughness  of 
\  German  plan  to  crush  the  threat  of  armed  opposition  from  the 
ns  of  the  Russian  army.  The  troops  were  fired  upon,  as  indicated. 
tig  document  really  follows  this  in  natural  sequence.  The  newt  two 
idate  the  situation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Poles  of  the  outside  world, 
tograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  41. 

Counter  Espionage  at  the  Army  Headquarters,  No.  461. 

January  28,  1918. 
t mission  for  Combating  the  Counter  Revolution: 
;al  Constituent  Commission  on  the  conflict  with  the  Polish  counter 
y  troops  has  begun  its  activity.  All  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  has 
1  at  the  Counter  Espionage  at  the  Army  Headquarters  [Stavka], 
ing  collected  all  information  on  the  counter  revolution  on  the  ex- 
internal  fronts.  At  the  commission  have  arrived  members  of  the 
for  Combating  the  Counter  Revolution,  E.  Miekonoshin,  I.  Zenzi- 
;ki,  and  from  Sevastopo  Comrade  Tiurin.  To  a  conference  were 
:s  announcing  their  wish  to  be  sent  for  conflict  with  the  bourgeois 
rs:  Lieut.  Col.  Dembitski,  Boleslav  Yakimovich,  Roman  Strievsky, 
jnovsky,  and  Mikhail  Adamovich.  All  those  agents  are  under  obli- 
irry  the  affair  to  the  point  of  open  insubordination  of  the  soldiers 
officers  and  the  arrest  of  the  latter. 

?ency  the  commander  in  chief  ordered  to  assign  Nakhim  Sher  and 
iov  for  the  destruction  of  the  counter  revolutionary  ringleaders 
Polish  troops,  and  the  commission  recognized  the  possibility  of  d*- 

—19 78 
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ff  that  the  chief  opponent  of  this  step  is  the  head  of  the  Finnish  Red 
Yarvo  Haapalainen,  who  has  a  great  influence  on  the  Russian  tovarische 
des].  I  request  you  to  assign  for  this  struggle  with  Haapalainen  our 
Walter  Nevalainen  (Nevalaiselle),  bearer  of  Finnish  passport  3681,  and 
him  with  a  passport  and  passes, 
of  the  Division : 

O.  Rausch. 
tant :  U.  Wolff. 

. — Written  at  the  top  of  the  letter  and  signed  N.  G.,  the  initials  of  Lenin's 
ry,  N.  Gorbunov,  is  the  order:  "  Send  to  the  Commdssar  of  Foreign  Af- 
%&  execute."  In  the  margin  is  written  "  Passport  211 — No.  892,"  but  un- 
tely  the  name  under  which  the  new  passport  was  given  is  not  mentioned, 
der  explains  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  Red  Guard  from  Finland  in 
farch  and  the  abandonment  of  the  Finnish  Red  Guard  to  its  fate.  The 
However,  took  care  of  the  disarming  both  of  Russian  soldiers  and  sailors 

teft  Finland,  for  the  Finns  needed  guns  and  ammunition.  The  Russians 
*ics  fought  but  were  surrounded  and  disarmed.  In  Helsingfors  while  I 
ere  in  March  the  Red  Guard  and  the  sailors  were  fighting  each  other 

irith  rifles  and  machine  guns.    One  of  tiro  Finnish  Red  Guard  leaders 

surely  is  Nevalainen,  but  under  the  circumstances  I  do  not  care  to 
tc. 

trder  to  hold  all  foreign  embassies  in  Red  Finland  was  given  coincidently 
e  appearance  of  one  of  them  upon  the  scene.  The  excuse  offered  was 
signers  were  carrying  information  to  the  White  Guard.  Simultaneously 
%e  was  (xerted  in  the  White  Guard  to  increase  difficulties  in  passage  be- 
'he  lines.  It  is  reasonable  to  place  the  obstacles  to  passage  created  on 
tes  of  the  Finnish  line  to  German  effort,  for  German  aid  was  being  given 
He  Guard  openly  at  the  moment  it  was  intriguing  in  the  inner  councils 
Red  Guard.  The  American  party  concerned  in  Finland  escaped  only  by 
mce  and  good  fortune.  The  British  Embassy  party  was  passed  through 
*  before  the  closing  order  came.  The  French  and  Italian  Embassies  were 
after  a  month  of  vain  effort  to  return  to  Russia. 

original  letter  and  the  surrendered  passport. 

Document  No.  44. 
G.  G.-S.,  Intelligence  Bureau,  Section  R,  No.  283. 

February  7,  1918. 
Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs  : 

re  told  that  secret  service  agents  attached  to  the  Army  Headquarters 
i]  are  following  Maj.  Erich,  who  has  been  ordered  to  Kieff.    I  ask  you 
urgent  measures  to  remove  the  surveillance  of  the  above-named  officer, 
of  the  Bureau  :  Agasfeb. 

tant :  Bukholm. 

. — Chicerin,   assistant  foreign  minister,   initials   a   marginal   comment f 
it  over."    This  note  marks  the  period  of  acute  irritation  over  the  Ukraine 
i  Bolsheviks  and  Germans.    Agasfer  is  Maj.  Luberts. 
original  letter. 

Document  No.  45. 
G.  G.S.,  Intelligence  Bureau,  Section  R,  No.  228. 

February  4,  1918. 
Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs: 

istructions  of  the  representative  of  our  staff  T  have  the  honor  to  ask  you 
ately  to  recall  from  the  Ukrainain  front  the  agitators  Bryansky,  Wolf, 
nt  and  Pittsker.  Their  activity  has  been  recognized  as  dangerous  by  the 
i  General  Staff. 

of  the  Bureau:  Aoasfer. 

rant :  H  enrich. 

- — An  exchange  of  courtesies  of  I  he  same  period  an  Document  No.  M* 

in  has  notated  it,  "  Discuss." 

original  letter,  and  also  photo  secured  earlier. 
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Document  No.  46. 
G.  G.S.,  Intelligence  Bureau,  Section  R,  No.  228. 

February  3, 

To  THE  COMMISSAB  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIBS  '. 

According  to  instructions  of  the  representative  of  our  General  Staff, 

the  honor  once  more  to  insist  that  you  recall  from  Esthonia,  Lithuai 

Courland  all  agitators  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Co 

Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Deputies. 

Head  of  the  Bureau :  Agasf 

Adjutant :  Buck 

Note. — Another  instance  of  the  time  when  Germany  was  using  an  ir 
of  discipline,  clearing  of  agitators  the  Provinces  it  already  had  annou 
intention  of  seizing  for  its  oxen.  The  letter  was  referred  by  Markm, 
Trotsky's  secretaries,  to  Volodarsky,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  charg( 
proletarian  agitation  in  these  Provinces. 

Have  original  of  letter,  and  also  photo  secured  earlier. 

Document  No.  47. 
G.  G.-S.,  Intelligence  Bureau,  Section  R,  No.  317. 

To  the  Council  of  People's  Commissabs  : 

The  Intelligence  Bureau  has  received  precise  Information  that  the  ag 
of  the  Petrograd  Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Deputies,  Volo 
Brosoff,  and  Guschin,  have  completely  changed  the  character  of  the  B 
socialists'  activity,  which  finally  led  to  the  local  German  landlords  bei 
clared  outlawed.  By  order  of  the  General  Staff  I  ask  you  to  take  imn 
steps  for  the  restoring  of  the  rights  of  the  above-mentioned  German  lai 
and  the  recalling  of  the  agitators. 
For  the  head  of  the  Bureau  :  R  Ba 

Adjutant :  E.  Ra 

Note. — This  order  for  the  release  of  the  German  landlords  ica*  c 
obeyed,  and  the  act  of  surrender,  evidently  at  the  direct  order  of  Li 
whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  marked  the  end  of  the  incipient  rebellion 
Bolshevik  leaders  against  their  German  masters. 

Have  photograph  of  letter. 

VABIED   ACTIVITIES. 

The  following  documents  show  various  miscellaneous  activities,  in 
measures  for  the  assassination  of  counter  revolutionaries: 

Document  No.  48. 

Counter  Espionage  at  the  Army  Headquarters.  No.  — . 

January  22, 
To  the  Council  of  People's  Commissabs  : 

By  our  agents  it  has  been  established  that  connections  between  the  Po 
Don,  and  French  officers,  and  also  probably  the  diplomatic  representatfrs 
allied  powers,  are  maintained  by  means  of  Russian  officers  traveling  un 
guise  of  sack  speculators.  In  view  of  this  we  request  you  to  take  mean 
the  strict  surveillance  of  the  latter. 

Commissar :  Kalmaho 

Note. — The  indorsement  on  this  is  by  Gorbunoff,  "  Copy  to  inform  P* 
and  DzerzMnsky."  The  former  was  War  Minister,  the  latter  chairmm 
Commission  for  Combating  the  Counter  Revolution.  Such  speculator** 
peddlers  who  went  into  the  provinces  and  brought  food  to  the  cities  fotp 
sale.    Soldiers  practically  had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade. 

Have  photogi'aph  of  letter. 
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Document  No.  49. 
G  [reat]  General  Staff,  Intelligence  Bureau,  Section  R,  No.  151. 

December  4,  1917. 

&  COMMI88ARIAT  OF  MILITARY  AFFAIBS  : 

jwith  the  Intelligence  Bureau  has  the  honor  to  transmit  a  list  of  the 
s  of  Russian  origin  who  are  In  the  service  of  the  German  Intelligence  De- 
»nt: 

laroff,  officer  First  Infantry  Reserve  Regiment ;  Ensign  Ter-Arytiuniantz, 
Yarchuk,  Colovin,  Zhuk,  Ilinsky,  Cherniavsky,  Capt.  Postinkov,  Schneier, 
i  Trushin  and  Gavrilov.    All  the  persons  mentioned  are  on  the  permanent 
f  the  Intelligence  Bureau  of  the  German  General  Staff. 
3  of  the  Bureau :  Agasfer. 

itant :  Henrich. 

s. — Have  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  50. 
G[reat]  General  Staff,  Central  Division,  Section  M,  No.  22. 

January  14,  1918. 
(Very  Confidential) 

s  Chairman  of  the  People's  Council  of  Commissars  : 

Russian  Division  of  the  German  General  Staff  has  received  an  urgent  re- 
•om  our  agents  at  Novocherkash  and  Rostoff  that  the  friction  which  has 
between  Gen.  Alexleff  and  Gen.  Kaledin,  after  which  the  volunteer  corps 
i.  Alexleff  began  the  movement  to  the  north,  is  a  tactical  step  to  have  a 
i  the  rear.  In  this  way  the  army  of  Gen.  Alexleff  will  have  a  reliable  rear 
>rotected  by  Cossack  troops,  for  supplying  the  army,  and  a  base  in  case 
dverwhelming  movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  The  communications 
i.  Alexleff  with  the  Polish  troops  have  been  proved  by  new  reports  of  the 
Bolshevik  commissars,  Zhuk  and  Dembitski. 

f  of  the  Division  of  General  Staff :  O.  Rausch. 

f  Adjutant :  R.  Krieger. 

s. — Important  as  showing  that  the  German  had  a  real  fear  of  the  mUi- 
yssibilities  in  the  Alexieff-Kaledin  movement.    The  suicide  of  Gen.  Kaledin 
oment  of  depression,  following  betrayals  that  undoubtedly  were  carefully 
I,  was  tragically  a  part  of  the  great  national  tragedy, 
e  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  51. 
Counter  Bapionage  at  the  Army  Headquarters,  No.  268/79. 

January  23,  1918. 

c  Commissariat  of  Foreign  Affairs  : 

'our  inquiry  regarding  those  agents  who  might  be  able  to  give  an  exact 
of  the  sentiment  of  the  troops  and  population  in  the  Provinces,  I  transmit 
a  short  list  of  the  Russo-German  agents-informers :  In  Voronezh,  S.  Slrt- 
n  Rostoff,  Globoff  and  Melikoff;  in  Tiflis,  Euskivze,  and  Gavriloff;  in 
,  Pfaltz ;  in  Samara,  Oaipoff  and  Voenig ;  in  Omsk,  Blagovenschensky  and 
in  Tomsk,  Dattan,  Tarasoff,  and  Rodionoff ;  in  Irkutsk,  Zhinzherova  and 
in  Vladivostok,  Buttenhoff,  Pannoff,  and  Erlanger. 
f  of  Counter  Espionage :  Feiebabend. 

missar :  Kalmanovich. 

5. — Apart  from  the  list  of  agents  this  letter  has  interest  from  the  com- 
"  To  the  company  of  Comrade  Bonch-Bruevich  and  Secret  Department." 
pnature  is  illegible, 
e  photograph  of  letter. 
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Document  No.  52. 

Counter  EeptOBaae  at  the  Army  Haedqnartera,  No.  80S. 

January 

To  tbi  Commission  for  Combating  the  Counteb  Revolution  : 

The  agents  of  the  Counter  Espionage  at  the  Stavka  [Army  HM 
have  established  that  the  anarchists  Stepan  Krlloff,  Fedor  Kutsl,  : 
Bremsen,  at  Helsingfors,  and  also  Nahlm  Arshavsky,  Ruobim  Levin,  a 
Shatttoff  had  during  the  recent  days  a  conference  with  the  chief  of  i 
Petrograd  army  district  Shpllko.  After  Comrade  Shpllko  transmit 
anarchists  the  offer  of  Comrade  Antonoff  and  Comrade  Benin  to  tec 
for  the  destruction  of  several  counter  revolutionists,  the  latter  eqv 
willingness  and  Immediately  began  the  recruiting.  To  Kleff  are  ai 
following,  who  have  been  hired  at  Helslngf ore ;  S.  Smirnoff  and  1 
and  to  Odessa,  Brack  and  Schulkovlch. 

For  the  Chief  of  the  Counter  Espionage.  Commlwar :    C  1 

Note. — This  is  an  assassination  compact  between  Bolsheviks  and 

Antonoff,  if  one  of  the  chief  Bolshevik  military  leaden,  is  credited  wi 

ima  of  Petrograd,  and  teat  in  charge  of  the  operations  against  Alemieff 

din.    The  list  of  anarchists  include  several  notorious  characters. 

Move  photograph  of  letter. 

Document  No.  53. 

Counter  Ktapionaac  at  the  Army  Headquarter*,  No.  471. 


To  the  Commission  fob  Combatino  the  Counteb  Revolution  : 

By  us  here  there  has  been  received  a  report  from  Finland,  from  Ui 
Raktil,  of  the  counter  revolutionary  activity  of  the  lawyer,  Jonas  Kut 
Kastren,  In  the  years  1914-15  recruited  on  German  funds  Finnish  rata 
ments  and  sent  them  to  Germany.  For  facilitating  the  work  at  rea 
represented  himself  as  a  Socialist-Maximal  1st,  and  promised  sujpc 
Workers'  Bed  Quard.  In  his  office  In  Stockholm  many  of  our  contra 
a  cordial  reception  and  material  support  Kastren  tarnished  to  Bus* 
money  for  the  propaganda  of  Bolshevism  In  Russia.  He  had  already  a 
In  1916  a  division  of  the  German  General  Staff  In  Helsingfors.  Now  he 
with  Svinliuvud,  Ernroth,  and  Nnndelsehtedt,  Is  on  the  side  of  the  WMi 
and  Is  aiding  them  with  money,  supplies,  and  arms.  We  are  informed 
tren  works  both  with  German  and  English  money.  It  Is  necessary  tin 
to  cut  short  the  work  of  Jonas  Kastren  and  his  group.  The  commands 
advises  to  call  to  Petersburg  the  Finnish  comrades,  Rahki  and  Pokho 
Grlshlu  to  Helsingfors. 

Commissar :  A.  Si' 

Secretary  i  Iv.  Ai 

Note. — Kastren  was  still  alive  when  I  spent  a  week  in  Helsingfors 

but  he  added  to  his  chances  of  longevity  by  fleeing  in  early  Febnu 

White  Guards  headquarters  at  Vasa.    The  order  for  his  removal  cam 

Again  we  see  Germany  playing  with  both  sides  in  Finland  at  the  IV 

Have  photograph  of  letter. 

(The  following  was,  on  May  14,  1919,  ordered  inserte 
record  at  this  point:) 

Note  by  Mb.  Humes.— In  view  of  the  testimony  of  Col.  1 
Robins  relative  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  R.  H.  B.  Lockhart,  wl 
rented  the  English  Government  in  Russia,  and  with  whom 
prated  in  many  official  activities,  the  following  commnnicat 
Mr.  Lockhart,  which  is  one  of  "A  collection  ofreports  on  Be 
in  Russia"  submitted  by  the  English  Government  to  Parli 
April,  1919.  is  hereby  submitted  for  the  record: 
Ifr.  [,ockhart  to  Sir  G.  Clerk. 
l*Ai<  Sin  nntMiB.  Xoraw 

Tl"'  fiillowinjf  points  may  interest  Mr.  Balfour: 

1,  The  Bolsheviks  have  established  a  rule  of  force  and 
H  tbe  history  of  any  autocracy. 
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ielves  the  fiercest  upholders  of  the  right  of  free  speech,  they  have 
since  coming  into  power,  every  newspaper  which  does  not  approve 
v.  In  this  respect  the  Socialist  press  has  suffered  most  of  all. 
apers  of  the  Internationalist  Mensheviks  like  "Martov"#have  been 
and  closed  down,  and  the  unfortunate  editors  thrown  into  prison  or 
ee  for  their  lives. 

ght  of  holding  public  meetings  has  been  abolished.  The  vote  has 
away  from  everyone  except  the  workmen  in  the  factories  and  the 
ants,  and  even  amongst  the  workmen  those  who  dare  to  vote  against 
viks  are  marked  down  by  the  Bolshevik  secret  police  as  counter- 
ries,  and  are  fortunate  if  their  worst  fate  is  to  be  thrown  into 
vhich  in  Russia  to-day  it  may  truly  be  said,  "  many  go  in  but  few 

orst  crimes  of  the  Bolsheviks  have  been  against  their  Socialist  oppo- 
the  countless  executions  which  the  Bolsheviks  have  carried  out  a 
ntnge  has  fallen  on  the  heads  of  Socialists  who  had  waged  a  llfe- 
le  against  the  old  regime,  but  who  are  now  denounced  as  counter- 
ries  merely  because  they  disapprove  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
have  discredited  socialism. 

olsheviks  have  abolished  even  the  most  primitive  forms  of  justice, 
of  men  and  women  have  been  shot  without  even  the  mockery  of  a 
housands  more  are  left  to  rot  in  the  prisons  under  conditions  to 
illel  to  which  one  must  turn  to  the  darkest  annals  of  Indian  or 
tory. 

olsheviks  have  restored  the  barbarous  methods  of  torture.  The 
i  of  prisoners  frequently  takes  place  with  a  revolver  at  the  un- 
risoner's  head. 

olsheviks  have  established  the  odious  practice  of  taking  hostages, 
they  have  struck  at  their  political  opponents  through  their  women 
i  recently  a  long  list  of  hostages  was  published  in  Petrograd,  the 
seized  the  wives  of  those  men  whom  they  could  not  find  and  threw 
rison  until  their  husbands  should  give  themselves  up. 
olsheviks  who  destroyed  the  Russian  army,  and  who  have  always 
owed  opponents  of  militarism,  have  forcibly  mobilised  officers  who 
re  their  political  views,  but  whose  technical  knowledge  is  indis- 
id  by  the  threat  of  immediate  execution  have  forced  them  to  fight 
ir  fellow-countrymen  in  a  civil  war  of  unparalleled  horror, 
vowed  ambition  of  Lenin  is  to  create  civil  warfare  throughout 
very  speech  of  Lenin's  is  a  denunciation  of  constitutional  methods, 
Ication  of  the  doctrine  of  physical  force.  With  that  object  in  view 
ying  systematically  both  by  executions  and  by  deliberate  starvation 
of  opposition  to  Bolshevism.  This  system  of  "  terror "  is  aimed 
he  Liberals  and  non-Bolshevik  Socialists,  whom  Lenin  regards  aft 
ngerous  opponents. 

der  to  maintain  their  popularity  with  the  working  men  and  with 
mercenaries,  the  Bolsheviks  are  paying  their  supporters  enormous 
eans  of  an  unchecked  paper  issue,  until  to-day  money  in  Russia  has 
st  all  value.  Even  according  to  their  own  figures  the  Bolsheviks'  ex- 
xceeds  the  revenue  by  thousands  of  millions  of  roubles  per  annum. 
»  facts  for  which  the  Bolsheviks  may  seek  to  find  an  excuse,  but 
can  not  deny. 
*,  sincerely. 

R.  H.  B.  Lock  hart. 

blowing,  submitted  after  the  close  of  the  hearings,  by  Mr: 
as  ordered  printed  in  the  record :) 

[Translation.] 

RUSSIAN  REVOLUTIONARY  PAMPHLETS. 

:ttion  (Fundamental  Law)  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal 

Soviet  Republic 

7  the  Department  of  Foreign  Political  Literature  of  the  People's  Commissariat 
ign  Affairs,  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic.     Moscow,  1918.1 

the  5th  All-Russian  Convention  of  the  Soviets,  Adopted  at  the 
Session  of  July  10th,  1918. 

ration  of  the  rights  of  the  toiling  and  exploited  people,  confirmed  b* 
-Russian  Convention  of  Soviets  in  January,  IttYfe,  c»naft\\aX£»*  \»- 
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gether  with  the  Constitution  of  the  Soviet  Republic  which  was  confirmed  by  tht 
5th  Convention  of  the  Soviets  the  sole  fundamental  law  of  the  Russian  Sodafci 
Federal  Soviet  Republic. 

This  fundamental  law  comes  into  force  from  the  moment  of  its  publication  b 
its  final  form  in  the  "  Izvestiya  of  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Cob 
mittee  of  the  Soviets."  It  must  be  published  by  all  local  organs  of  the  Sortt 
government  and  exhibited  in  a  prominent  place  in  all  Soviet  institutions. 

The  5th  Convention  charges  the  People's  Commissary  for  Public  Instructs 
to  introduce  in  all  schools  and  institutions  of  learning  of  the  Russian  Repobk 
without  exception  the  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  present  Ooo- 
stitution,  as  well  as  their  explanation  and  interpretation. 

Division  1. — Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  Toiling  and  Exploits 

People. 

chapter  one. 

1.  Russia  is  declared  a  Republic  of  Soviets  of  Workers',  Soldiers'  ul 
Peasants'  Deputies.    All  central  and  local  power  belongs  to  these  Soviets. 

2.  The  Soviet  Republic  of  Russia  is  established  upon  the  basis  of  a  free  note 
of  free  nations,  as  a  federation  of  Soviet  national  republics. 

CHAPTER   TWO. 

3.  Setting  before  itself  the  fundamental  task  of  putting  an  end  to  all  ex- 
ploitation of  man  by  man,  of  removing  the  division  of  society  Into  diss*  tf  | 
mercilessly  suppressing  the  exploiters,  of  establishing  a  socialist  organiatfai 
of  society,  and  of  securing  the  victory  of  socialism  In  all  countries,  the  M 
All-Russian  Convention  of  Soviets  of  W.  S.  and  P.  D.  decrees  as  follows: 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  realizing  the  principle  of  the  socialization  of  Itsi 
private  ownership  in  land  is  abolished  and  the  entire  land  fund  is  declared  tfe 
property  of  the  people  and  is  turned  over  to  the  tollers  without  any  indent 
upon  the  principle  of  equalization  of  land-allotments. 

(o)  All  forests,  mineral  wealth,  water  power  and  waterways  of  pnblfcl* 
portance,  as  well  as  all  live  stock  and  agricultural  implements,  all  nsM 
landed  estates  and  agricultural  enterprises  are  declared  national  property. 

(c)  As  a  first  step  to  the  complete  transfer  of  factories,  mills,  mina!* 
roads  and  other  means  of  production  and  transportation  into  property  of  tte 
Workers'  and  Peasants'  Soviet  Republic,  the  law  concerning  the  workers'  9t 
trol  and  concerning  the  Supreme  Council  for  National  Economy,  which  aim* 
securing  the  power  of  the  toilers  over  the  exploiters,  is  hereby  confirmed. 

(d)  The  3rd  Convention  of  the  Soviets  considers  the  Soviet  law  eoncenfc 
the  annulling  (repudiation)  of  loans  contracted  by  the  governments  of  til 
Tzar,  the  landlords  and  the  capitalists,  as  the  first  blow  at  international  bal- 
ing an  and  finincial  capital  and  expresses  the  conviction  that  the  Soviet  gwe* 
ment  will  advance  steadfastly  along  this  path  until  complete  victory  of  it 
International  workers'  against  the  yoke  of  capitalism  is  secured.  %  ^ 

(e)  The  principle  of  the  transfer  of  all  banks  to  the  property  of  the  vtirtiB 
and  peasants'  state,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  emancipation  of  the  toBf 
masses  from  the  yoke  of  capital  is  hereby  reaffirmed. 

(/)  For  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with  parasitical  elements  in  society ■ 
of  organizing  the  economic  affairs  of  the  country,  universal  obligatory  1** 
service  is  established. 

•  (g)  In  order  to  secure  full  power  for  the  toiling  masses,  and  to  removteJF 
opportunity  for  re-establishing  the  government  of  the  exploiters,  the  printP 
of  arming  the  toilers,  of  forming  a  Socialistic  Red  Army  of  the  worWjjJ 
peasants  and  of  completely  disarming  the  property-holding  classes  is  bs*f 
decreed. 

CHAPTER  THREE. 

4.  Expressing  its  unshakable  determination   to  drag  humanity  out  of 
clutches  of  financial  capital  and  imperialism,  which  has  soaked  the  earth 
blood  in  the  present  most  criminal  of  all  wars,  the  3rd  Convention  of  the" 
expresses  its  entire  approval  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Soviet  goi 
namely,  that  of  tearing  up  the  secret  treaties;  of  organizing  on  the 
scale  possible  fraternization  with  the  workers  and  peasants  of  the  armies 
at  war  with  each  other,  and  of  securing  by  revolutionary  means  and  at  ill 
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mocratic  peace  of  the  toilers  without  annexations  and  indemnities,  upon 

basis  of  free  self-determination  of  nations. 

For  the  same  purpose  the  3rd  Convention  of  the  Soviets  insists  upon  the 

plete  repudiation  of  the  barbarous  policy  of  bourgeois  civilization,  which 

>les  the  exploiters  in  a  few  chosen  nations  to  prosper  upon  the  enslavement 

ondreds  of  millions  of  the  toiling  population  in  Asia,  in  colonies  generally, 

In  small  countries. 

The  3rd  Convention  of  the  Soviets  welcomes  the  policy  of  the  Council  of 

People's  Commissaries,  who  have  proclaimed  the  complete  independence  of 

ind,  have  begun  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Persia,  and  have  declared 

reedom  of  self-determination  for  Armenia. 

CHAPTER  FOT7B. 

The  3rd  Ail-Russian  Convention  of  the  Soviets  of  Workers',  Soldiers'  and 
ants'  Deputies  holds  that  at  the  present  moment  of  decisive  struggle  of 
proletariat  with  its  exploiters,  the  latter  can  have  no  place  in  any  of  the 
is  of  government  The  government  must  entirely  and  exclusively  be  in 
hands  of  the  toiling  masses  and  their  authorized  representative — The 
?ts  of  Workers',  Soldiers'  and  Peasants'  Deputies. 

At  the  same  time,  aiming  at  creating  a  really  free  and  voluntary  union 
e  tolling  classes  of  all  nationalities  of  Russia,  the  3rd  Convention  of  the 
sts  limits  itself  to  establishing  the  basic  principles  of  a  federation  of 
it  republic  of  Russia,  leaving  to  the  workers  and  peasants  of  each  nation- 
the  right  to  decide  for  themselves  at  their  own  duly  authorized  convention 
vlets,  whether  and  on  which  conditions  they  wish  to  particpate  in  the 
al  government  and  in  the  other  federal  soviet  institutions. 

hon  Two. — General  Principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Russian 

*  Socialistic  Federal  Soviet  Republic 

chapter  five. 

The  principal  aim  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal 
t  Republic  in  the  present  transitory  period  is  to  establish  the  dictatorship 
b  city  and  rural  proletariat  and  of  the  poorest  elements  of  the  peasantry 
e  form  of  the  powerful  All-Russian  Soviet  government  for  the  purpose  of 
letely  suppressing  the  capitalist  class,  of  abolishing  the  exploitation  of 

by  man  and  of  establishing  Socialism,  under  which  there  will  be  no 
on  of  society  into  classes,  nor  any  power  of  state. 

The  Russian  Republic  is  a  free  socialist  society  of  all  the  toilers  of 
.a.  The  entire  power  of  government  within  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal 
t  Republic  belongs  to  the  whole  working  population  of  the  country*  united 

I  the  city  and  rural  Soviets. 

Soviets  of  (oblasts)  (regions),  distinguished  by  the  mode  of  living  and 
rial  peculiarities  of  their  population,  may  combine  into  autonomous 
st)  (regional)  unions  at  the  head  of  which  are  the  (Oblast)  Conventions 
Tiets,  and  their  executive  organs.  These  autonomous  (oblast)  (regional) 
8  also  should  be  at  the  head  of  any  (oblast)  combinations  that  may  be 
id. 

ase  autonomous  (oblast)  (regional)  unions  enter  on  the  federal  basis  into 
Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic. 

The  supreme  authority  in  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic 
gs  to  the  All-Russian  Convention  of  Soviets  and  in  the  interval  between 
tntlons  to  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  for  the  toilers  real  freedom  of  conscience  the 
rh  is  separated  from  the  state  and  the  school  from  the  church  and  the 
om  of  religious  and  antireligious  propaganda  is  secured  for  all  citizens. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  for  the  toilers  real  freedom  of  expression 
*lr  opinions  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  abolishes  the  dependence  of  the  press  upon 

II  and  places  in  the  hands  of  the  working  class  and  of  the  poorer  elements 
e  peasantry  all  the  technical  and  material  means  for  the  publication  of 
papers,  pamphlets,  books  and  all  other  press  productions  and  secures  their 
circulation  throughout  the  country. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  for  the  toilers  real  freedom  of  assembly,  the 

F.  S  .RM  recognizing  the  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Republic  to 

r  hold  meetings,  gatherings,  processions,  etc.,  places  at  the  disposal  of 
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the  working  class  and  of  the  poorer  element  of  the  peasantry 
suitable  for  holding  public  meetings,  including  furniture,  lighting 

16.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  for  the  toilers  real  freedom  of  \ 
the  R.  S.  F.  S.  RM  having  broken  the  economic  and  political  powe 
erty  holding  classes  and  having  thus  removed  all  obstacles  whi 
bourgeois  order  of  society  prevented  the  workers  and  peasants 
ing  freedom  of  organization  and  action,  renders  to  the  worker 
peasants  all  possible  assistance,  material  and  otherwise,  in  order 
organize  them. 

17.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  for  the  toilers  real  access  to  k 
R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  aims  at  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  workers  and 
peasants  full  and  general  education  free  of  charge. 

18.  The  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic  recognizes  lar 
of  all  citizens  of  the  republic  and  proclaims  the  motto:  '•  He  who  i 
neither  shall  he  eat." 

10.  For  the  purpose  of  defending  by  all  means  the  conquests 
revolution  of  workers  and  peasants,  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  recognizes 
all  citizens  of  the  Republic  the  defence  of  the  socialist  fatherlai 
lishes  universal  obligatory  military  service.  The  honourable  pr 
fending  the  revolution  with  arms  in  hand  is  granted  only  to  the 
the  non-working  elements  other  military  duties  are  imposed. 

20.  Rasing  its  actions  ujhhi  the  idea  of  solidarity  of  the  toilers  < 
the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  grants  all  political  rights  of  Russian  citizenship 
who  live  upon  the  territory  of  the  Russian  Republic,  are  engaged 
occupations  and  who  belong  either  to  the  working  class  or  to  pea 
not  exploit  the  labour  of  others.  The  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  recognizes 
local  Soviets  to  grant  to  such  foreigners  without  any  troubleson 
the  rights  of  Russian  citizenship. 

21.  The  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic  grants  the  rlj 
to  all  foreigners  who  are  being  persecuted  for  religious  or  politica] 

22.  The  R.  S.  F.  R.  recognizing  the  equality  of  the  rights  of 
pendent  of  their  race  and  nationality,  declares  that  it-  is  contrarj 
laws  of  the  Republic  to  establish  or  to  tolerate  any  privileges  or  d 
this  ground,  as  well  as  to  in  any  way  oppress  national  minorities  < 
equality  of  their  rights. 

23.  Guided  by  the  rights  of  the  working  class  as  a  whole,  the  R 
prives  individuals  and  separate  groups  of  any  rights,  which  they 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Socialist  Revolution. 

Division  Three. — Construction  of  the  Soviet  Government. — A.  i 

of  the  Central  Government. 

chapter  six. — concerning  the  all-russian  convention  of  soviet* 

peasants'  and  red-army  deputies. 

24.  The  All- Russian  Convention  of  Soviets  is  the  Supreme  Aut 
Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic. 

25.  The  All-Russian  Convention  is  formed  of  representatives  o 
of  the  cities  on  the  basis  of  one  deputy  for  25,000  electors  and  c 
tives  of  the  provincial  ("  gubernia  ")  conventions  of  Soviets  on  tin 
deputy  for  125.000  inhabitants. 

Note  1.  In  case  the  convention  of  the  Soviets  of  a  "  guberni 
directly  precede  the  All-Russian  Convention,  the  delegates  to  the  1: 
directly  by  the  Conventions  of  "  uyezds." 

Note  2.  In  case  the  Convention  of  the  Soviets  of  the  "  oblast " 
cedes  the  All-Russian  Convention,  the  delegates  to  the  latter  be 
convention  of  the  "oblast." 

2(5.  The  Ail-Russian  Convention  of  Soviets  is  called  by  the  All- 
tral  Executive  Committee  not  less  than  twice  a  year. 

27.  A  special  All-Russian  Convention  is  called  by  the  All-Ru« 
Executive  Committee  on  its  own  initiative  or  on  the  demand  < 
localities,  on  which  are  represented  not  less  than  one  third  of  the  c 
tion  of  the  Republic. 

28.  The  All-Russian  Convention  of  the  Soviets  elects  an  All-Rus 
Executive  Committee  consisting  of  not  more  than  200  persons. 

29.  The  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  i*  entirely  r 
the  All-Russian  Convention  of  Soviets. 
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During  the  Intervals  between  the  Conventions  the  Supreme  authority  in 
epublic  is  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee. 

7ER   SEVEN. — CONCERNING  THE  ALL-RUSSIAN    CENTRAL  EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

The  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  is  the  highest  legislative, 

ilstrative  and  controlling  organ  in  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R. 

The  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  gives  a  general  direction 

>  activities  of  the  workers*  and  peasants  government  and  of  all  organs 

i  Soviet  Government  in  the  country;  It  unites  and  co-ordinates  the  work 

rislation  and  administration,  and  sees  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Soviet 

itution  and  of  the  decisions  of  the  All-Russian  Conventions  of  Soviets 

f  the  central  organs  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

The  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  considers  and  confirms 

:ted  decrees  and  other  propositions  brought  in  by  the  Council  of  People's 

lissaries  or  by  the  different  departments  of  the  administration,  and  it 

ssues  its  own  decrees  and  orders. 

The  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  summons  the  All-Russian 

?ntion  of  Soviets  to  which  it  submits  a  report  of  its  activities  as  well  as 

ts  concerning  the  general  policy  and  special  questions. 

The  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  appoints  the  Council  of 

eople's  Commissaries  for  the  general  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 

an  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic,  and  it  also  establishes  departments 

)le's  Commissariats)  for  the  different  branches  of  the  administration. 

Members  of  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  work  in  the 

tments  of  administration  (People's  Commissariats)  or  carry  out  special 

isslons  of  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee. 

IPTER  EIGHT. — CONCERNING  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  PEOPLE'S   COMMISSARIES. 

The  general  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Fed- 
Soviet  Republic  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries. 
To  accomplish  this  task,  the  Conucll  of  People's  Commissaries  issues 
es,  orders,  and  instructions,  and  in  general  takes  all  measures  necessary 
jgularly  and  speedily  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  state. 
The  Council  of  People's  Commissaries  immediately  informs  the  All-Rus- 
Centrai  Executive  Committee  of  all  decrees  and  decisions  adopted  by  the 
clL 

The  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  has  the  right  to  repeal 
Id  up  any  order  or  decisions  of  the  Council  of  the  People's  Commissaries. 
All  decrees  and  decisions  of  the  Council  of  the  People's  Commissaries 
;h  political  importance  are  presented  to  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive 
littee  for  consideration  and  approval. 

ix. — Measures  requiring  immediate  execution  may  be  carried  out  by  the 
?il  of  the  People's  Commissaries  directly. 

The  members  of  the  Council  of  the  People's  Commissaries  act  as  heads 
rfous  People's  Commissariats. 
Eighteen  People's  Commissariats  are  formed,  viz : 

(a)  For  Foreign  Affairs;    • 

(&)  For  Military  Affairs; 

(c)  For  Naval  Affairs; 

(d)  For  the  Interior; 

(e)  For  Justice; 
(/)  For  Labour; 

(g)  For  Social  Insurance; 

(h)  For  Public  Instruction; 

(i)  For  Posts  and  Telegraphs; 

(/)  For  Nationalities; 

(k)  For  Finance; 

<I)  For  Way 8  and  Communications; 

(in)  For  Agriculture; 

(n)  For  Trade  and  Industry; 

(o)  For  supplies  and  Provisions; 

(p)  For  State  Control; 

(q)  Supreme  Council  of  Public  Economy ; 

<r)  For  Public  Health. 
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44.  With  every  People's  Commissary  and  under  his  presidency  a  o 
(Board  of  Commissioners)  is  formed,  the  members  of  which  are  confii 
the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries. 

45.  A  People's  Commissary  has  the  right  to  make  decisions  in  act 
with  his  personal  judgment  on  all  questions  which  come  under  his  pi 
department,  informing  the  members  of  the  collegiate  of  such  decisions, 
members  do  not  approve  of  some  decision  of  the  People's  Commissary, 
legiate,  without  holding  up  the  execution  of  the  decision  may  lodge  a  cc 
with  the  Council  of  the  People's  Commissaries  or  with  the  presidiun 
All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee.  The  same  right  of  lodgii 
plaints  is  enjoyed  by  individual  members  of  the  collegiate. 

46.  The  Council  of  the  People's  Commissaries  is  entirely  responslbU 
All-Russian  Convention  of  Soviets  and  the  All-Russian  Central  E: 
Committee. 

47.  The  People's  Commissaries  and  the  colleglates  at  the  head  of  the 
Commissariats  are  entirely  responsible  to  the  Council  of  the  People's  ( 
saries  and  to  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee. 

48.  The  title  of  People's  Commissary  belongs  exclusively  to  the  men 
the  Council  of  the  People's  Commissaries,  which  administer  the  generaJ 
of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.,  and  may  not  be  appropriated  by  any  other  repress 
of  the  central  or  local  Soviet  Government. 

CHAPTER  NINE. — CONCERNING  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  FUNCTION8  OF  THE  A1L-1 
CONVENTION  OF  SOVIETS  AND  OF  THE  ALL-RUSSIAN  CENTRAL  EXECTTn 
MITTEE. 

49.  All  matters  of  general  state  importance  fall  under  the  jurisdiction 
All-Russian  Convention  of  Soviets  and  of  the  All-Russian  Central  Ei 
Committee.    Such  matters  are: 

(a)  The  confirmation  of,  alteration  and  addition  to  the  constitution 
R.  S.  F.  S.  R. 

(&)  The  general  direction  of  the  entire  foreign  and  internal  policy 
Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic. 

(c)  The  establishment  and  alteration  of  frontiers,  as  well  as  the  all 
of  any  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Repi 
of  the  rights  belonging  to  it. 

(d)  The  determination  of  the  powers  possessed  by  and  the  bound*! 
tween  the  various  Soviet  organizations  of  the  "  oblasts,"  which  go  to  no 
the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic,  as  well  as  the  settlement 
putes  among  them. 

(e)  The  admission  into  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  of  new  federal  parts  of  the 
Republic  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  withdrawal  of  any  part  of  the  1 
Federation  from  the  union. 

(/)  General  division  of  the  territory  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  for  adminii 
purposes  and  the  confirmation  of  provincial  unions  of  Soviets,  making 
"  oblast." 

(g)  The  establishment  and  change  of  the  systems  of  weights,  measui 
currency  within  the  territory  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R. 

(h)  Relations  with  foreign  powers,  the  declaration  of  war  and  the  cot 
of  peace. 

(i)   The  contracting  of  loans,  customs  and  commercial  treaties,  as 
the  conclusion  of  financial  agreements. 

(;)  The  establishment  of  a  general  plan  of  public  economy  and  of  its  d 
departments  within  the  territory  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R. 

(k)  The  confirmation  of  the  Budget  of  the  Russlon  Federal  Soviet  Repi 

(I)  The  fixing  of  a  general  system  of  state  taxation  and  of  compulsw 
ices. 

(m)  The  establishment  of  a  plan  of  organization  for  the  armed  forces 
Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic. 

(n)  General  State-legislation,  jurisprudence  and  judicial  proceedin|J 
and  criminal  legislation,  etc. 

(o)  The  appointment  and  dismissal  of  individual  members  of  the  Com 
People's  Commissaries,  as  well  as  of  the  entire  Council  of  People's  Oomali 
as  a  whole  and  also  the  confirmation  of  its  chairman. 

(p)  The  publication  of  general  decrees  concerning  acquisition  audi 
rights,  of  Russian  citizenship,  and  concerning  the  rights  of  foreigner!  I 
territory  of  the  Republic. 

(q)  The  right  of  general  or  partial  amnesty. 
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0.  Besides  the  matters  above  indicated  the  All-Russian  Executive  Committee 

pe  the  right  to  deal  with  all  questions  which  they  recognize  as  pertaining  to 

ir  jurisdiction. 

L  The  following  matters  come  within   the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  All- 

BBlan  Convention  of  Soviets : 

a)  The  establishment  and  alteration  of  and  the  addition  to  the  fundamental 

iciples  of  the  Soviet  Constitution. 

ft)  The  ratification  of  peace  treaties. 

2.  The  settlement  of  question  set  forth  in  statute  c  and  h  of  article  49  may 

made  by  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  only  when  the  All- 

isian  Convention  of  Soviets  cannot  be  called. 

B.  Organization  of  Local  Soviet  Government. 

CHAPTER  TEN. — CONCERNING  THE  SOVIET  CONVENTIONS. 

S.  Conventions  of  Soviets  are  made  up  as  follows : 

o)  The  conventions  of  the  Olkasts1  (territories)  ;  these  may  be  composed 

either  10  representatives  chosen  by  Soviets  of  cities  and  conventions  of 

ads*  upon  the  basis  of  one  deputy  for  every  25,000  inhabitants   in  the 

yezds  "  and  of  one  deputy  for  every  500  electors  in  the  cities,  but  the  total 

ober  of  deputies  got  an  entire  "  Oblast "  not  to  exceed  500;  or  (2)  repre- 

tatives  elected  at  soviet  conventions  of  separate  "  gubernias  "  immediately 

cedes  that  of  the  "  oblast." 

ft)  The  conventions  of  gubernias  (provinces  or  "Okrugs";  these  are  made 

of  representatives  from  Soviets  of  cities  and  conventions  of  volosts8)  upon 

basis  of  1  deputy  for  every  10,000  inhabitants  in  a  "  volost "  and  1  deputy 

2,000  electors  in  a  city,  but  the  total  number  of  deputies  for  an  entire 
abernia"  (or  "Okrug")  not  to  exceed  300.    In  case  a  convention  of  Soviets 

an  "  uyezd "  is  called  immediately  preceding  that  of  a  "  gubernia "  the 
raties  are  elected  upon  the  same  basis  by  the  convention  of  the  "  uyezd  "  and 
;  by  those  of  "  volosts." 

\c)  The  convention  of  "uyezds"  ("rayons"  or  districts),  these  are  com- 
«d  of  representatives  of  village  Soviets  on  the  basis  of  1  deputy  for  1,000 
abitants,  but  not  more  than  300  deputies  for  the  whole  "  uyezd  "  (ryon). 
i)  The  conventions  of  "volosts";  these  are  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  village  of  the  "  volost,"  on  the  basis  of  1  deputy  for  every  10  members 
the  Soviet. 

foTE  1. — At  the  "  uyezd  "  conventions  representatives  of  town  Soviets,  the 
Qlation  of  which  does  not  exceed  10,000  Inhabitants,  participate;  village 
lets  of  districts  numbering  less  than  1,000  inhabitants  unite  for  the  purpose 
lecting  joint  deputies  for  the  "  uyezd  "  convention. 

otb  2. — Village  Soviets,  numbering  less  than  10  members,  send  to  the  "  vo- 
M  convention  one  representative  each. 

-  The  conventions  of  Soviets  are  summoned  by  the  respective  executive  or- 
( Executive  Committees)  of  the  Soviet  authority  in  the  territory  at  the 
retlon  of  the  latter  or  on  the  demand  of  Soviets  of  localities,  the  inhabitants 
hlch  represent  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  district  under 
iteration.    In  any  case  the  conventions  must  be  held  not  less  than  twice  a 

in  the  "  oblast,"  once  in  three  months  in  the  "  gubernia  "  and  "  Uyezds  " 
once  a  month  In  the  "  volost" 

.  The  Convention  of  Soviets  (for  the  "oblast,"  "gubernia,"  "uyezd"  or 
oat,")  elects  its  executive  members  of  Executive  Committee — the  number 
lembers  of  which  should  not  exceed:  (a)  for  the  oblast  and  "  gubernia,"  25 
tbers;  (ft)  for  the  uyezd,  20;  (c)  for  the  "volost,"  10.  The  Executive  Com- 
es is  wholly  responsible  to  the  convention  of  Soviets,  by  which  it  is  elected. 
.  Within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction  the  Soviet  convention  (of  an  oblast, 
>rnia,  uyezd  or  volost)  is  the  highest  authority  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Hi  territory;  during  the  intervals  between  the  conventions  this  authority  is 
sf erred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 


ft   oblast  is  an  area  uniting  more  than  one  "  gubernia  "   province  in  one  local  ad- 
oration. 

y«x6  la  the  administrative  unit  into  which  a  gubernia  Ir  divided,  similar  to  Amerl- 
-ountiea. 

voloat  la  made  up  of  a  number  of  village  united  for  administrative  purposes ;  it  is 
HUTiaion  of  an  uyead. 
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CHAPTER  ELEVEN. — CONCERNING  SOVIETS  OF  DEPUTIES. 

57.  Soviets  of  Deputies  are  formed : 

(a)  In  towns  or  cities — on  the  basis  of  one  deputy  for  each  thousand 
habitants,  but  the  total  number  of  such  deputies  to  be  not  less  than  50  and 
more  than  1,000. 

(o)  In  rural  centers  (in  villages,  church-villages,  cossack-stanitxas,  bora 
towns  numbering  less  than  10,000  inhabitants,  Caucasian  and  Tartar  aula,  fi 
ing  settlements,  etc.) — on  the  basis  of  one  deputy  for  every  100  inhablti 
the  total  number  of  deputies  to  be  not  less  than  3  nor  more  than  50  for  • 
rural  center. 

The  powers  possessed  by  the  deputies  to  extend  over  a  period  of  3  month 

Note. — In  those  rural  districts,  where  it  is  recognized  as  feasible,  quest 
of  administration  are  decided  directly  by  a  general  assembly  of  electors  ot 
given  district. 

58.  For  current  transactions  the  Soviet  of  deputies  elects  from  Its  midi 
executive  organ  (Executive  Committee)  consisting  of  not  more  than  5  men 
In  rural  centers  and  in  cities  or  towns  on  the  basis  of  one  for  each  50  mem 

•  but  not  less  than  3  nor  more  than  15  (for  Petrograd  and  Moscow  not  more 
40)  The  Executive  Committee  is  wholly  responsible  to  the  Soviet,  by  which 
elected. 

50.  The  Soviets  of  Deputies  are  convened  by  the  Executive  Committee  i 
discretion  of  the  latter  or  on  the  demand  of  not  less  than  one  half  nl 
members  of  the  Soviet,  but  not  less  than  once  a  week  in  cities  and  town* 
twice  a  week  in  rural  centers. 

60.  Within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction  the  Soviet,  and  In  cases  provide 
by  paragraph  57  (note),  the  general  assembly  of  electors,  is  the  higher 
thority  in  the  given  territory. 

CHAPTER    TWELVE. CONCERNING  THE  SUBJECTS   WHICH    THE  LOCAL  ORGANS  Of 

SOVIET  GOVERNMENT   HAVE   AUTHORITY   TO   DEAL    WITH. 

61.  The  organs  of  Soviet  government  of  an  oblast  (gubernia)  (uyexd) 
(volost)  and  also  Soviets  of  Deputies,  have  the  following  subjects  to 
with : 

(a)  The  carrying  out  of  all  decisions  of  the  higher  organs  of  the  S 
government. 

(b)  The  adoption  of  all  measures  aiming  at  the  cultural  and  economy 
provement  of  the  given  territory; 

(c)  All  questions  having  a  purely  local  character  in  the  given  district: 

(d)  The  co-ordination  of  all  Soviet  activities  within  the  given  territory. 

62.  The  Conventions  of  Soviets  and  their  Executive  Committees  have 
right  of  control  over  the  activities  of  the  local  Soviets  (t.  e.  the  oblast 
ventions  and  Executive  Committees  have  the  power  of  control  over  all 
Soviets  of  the  given  oblast ;  those  of  a  gubernia  over  all  the  Soviets  oi 
given  gubernia  except  over  Soviets  of  towns  and  cities  not  included  ii 
convention  of  an  uyezd,  etc. ) .  In  addition  to  this  the  conventions  and  E 
tive  Committees  of  an  oblast  and  gubernia  have  the  right  to  annul  th» 
cisions  of  the  Soviets  acting  within  their  territory.  Of  all  such  actions 
must,  in  the  most  important  cases,  inform  the  Central  Soviet  Authority. 

63.  For  the  fulfillment  of  the  tasks  imposed  on  the  organs  of  Soviet 
eminent  there  are  fopmed,  in  connection  with  Soviets    (in  cities  and  toi 
and   with    their   Executive   Committees    (in   an   oblast,   gubernia,  uyeid 
volost,    special    administrative    departments,    headed    by    directors   of 
departments. 

Division  Four. — Active  and  Passive  Franchise. 

chapter  thirteen. 

64.  The  right  to  elect  and  be  elected  to  membership  in  the  Soviets  is  enj 
independent  of  religion,  nationality,  right  of  domicile,  etc.,  by  the  foflfl 
citizens  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic,  of  either  sex,  wi 
to  date  of  the  elections  have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years: 

(a)  All  persons  obtaining  their  means  of  livelihood  by  productive  and** 
useful  labour,  as  well  as  persons  engaged  in  domestic  service,  why  til 
enable  the  former  to  carry  on  their  productive  labours,  such  as  worka* 
servants  of  a\\  k\n<\s  svx\v\  ca\fe«wc\«?>  <sk«b^$&  lu  industry,  trade,  agriftf 
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aocratic  peace  of  the  toilers  without  annexations  and  indemnities,  upon 

asis  of  free  self-determination  of  nations. 

For  the  same  purpose  the  3rd  Convention  of  the  Soviets  insists  upon  the 

lete  repudiation  of  the  barbarous  policy  of  bourgeois  civilization,  which 

es  the  exploiters  in  a  few  chosen  nations  to  prosper  upon  the  enslavement 

ndreds  of  millions  of  the  toiling  population  in  Asia,  in  colonies  generally, 

q  small  countries. 

The  3rd  Convention  of  the  Soviets  welcomes  the  policy  of  the  Council  of 

eople's  Commissaries,  who  have  proclaimed  the  complete  independence  of 

nd,  have  begun  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Persia,  and  have  declared 

•eedom  of  self-determination  for  Armenia. 

CHAPTER  FOUB. 

The  3rd  All-Russian  Convention  of  the  Soviets  of  Workers',  Soldiers'  and 
jits'  Deputies  holds  that  at  the  present  moment  of  decisive  struggle  of 
roletariat  with  its  exploiters,  the  latter  can  have  no  place  in  any  of  the 
s  of  government  The  government  must  entirely  and  exclusively  be  in 
lands  of  the  toiling  masses  and  their  authorized  representative — The 
ts  of  Workers',  Soldiers'  and  Peasants'  Deputies. 

Vt  the  same  time,  aiming  at  creating  a  really  free  and  voluntary  union 
b  toiling  classes  of  all  nationalities  of  Russia,  the  3rd  Convention  of  the 
ts  limits  itself  to  establishing  the  basic  principles  of  a  federation  of 
t  republic  of  Russia,  leaving  to  the  workers  and  peasants  of  each  nation- 
the  right  to  decide  for  themselves  at  their  own  duly  authorized  convention 
viets,  whether  and  on  which  conditions  they  wish  to  particpate  in  the 
al  government  and  in  the  other  federal  soviet  Institutions. 

ion  Two. — General  Principles  op  the  Constitution  of  the  Russian 

•  Socialistic  Federal  Soviet  Republic 

CHAPTER  FIVE. 

The  principal  aim  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal 
t  Republic  in  the  present  transitory  period  is  to  establish  the  dictatorship 
e  city  and  rural  proletariat  and  of  the  poorest  elements  of  the  peasantry 
e  form  of  the  powerful  All-Russian  Soviet  government  for  the  purpose  of 
letely  suppressing  the  capitalist  class,  of  abolishing  the  exploitation  of 
by  man  and  of  establishing  Socialism,  under  which  there  will  be  no 
on  of  society  into  classes,  nor  any  power  of  state. 

The  Russian  Republic  is  a  free  socialist  society  of  all  the  toilers  of 
a.  The  entire  power  of  government  within  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal 
t  Republic  belongs  to  the  whole  working  population  of  the  country,  united 
1  the  city  and  rural  Soviets. 

Soviets  of  (oblasts)  (regions),  distinguished  by  the  mode  of  living  and 
•al  peculiarities  of  their  population,  may  combine  into  autonomous 
*t)  (regional)  unions  at  the  head  of  which  are  the  (Oblast)  Conventions 
lets,  and  their  executive  organs.  These  autonomous  (oblast)  (regional) 
'  also  should  be  at  the  head  of  any  (oblast)  combinations  that  may  be 
1. 

*e  autonomous  (oblast)  (regional)  unions  enter  on  the  federal  basis  into 
issian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic. 

Che  supreme  authority  in  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic 
8  to  the  All-Russian  Convention  of  Soviets  and  in  the  interval  between 
tions  to  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee. 
3\>r  the  purpose  of  securing  for  the  toilers  real  freedom  of  conscience  the 
i  is  separated  from  the  state  and  the  school  from  the  church  and  the 
Hi  of  religious  and  antireligious  propaganda  is  secured  for  all  citizens. 
B\>r  the  purpose  of  securing  for  the  toilers  real  freedom  of  expression 
ir  opinions  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  abolishes  the  dependence  of  the  press  upon 
1  and  places  in  the  hands  of  the  working  class  and  of  the  poorer  elements 
j  peasantry  all  the  technical  and  material  means  for  the  publication  of 
apers,  pamphlets,  books  and  all  other  press  productions  and  secures  their 
irculation  throughout  the  country. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  for  the  toilers  real  freedom  of  assembly,  the 

F.  S  .RM  recognizing  the  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Republic  to 

hold  meetings,  gatherings,  processions,  etc.,  places  at  the  disposal  of 
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this  purpose  it  aims  at  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  organs  of  S< 
ment  all  means  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  local  and  general 
of  the  Soviet  Republic,  not  even  hesitating  at  the  violation  of  t 
private  property  to  attain  this  end. 

80.  The  state  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  Russian  Sock 
Soviet  Republic  are  combined  in  the  general  state  budget. 

81.  The  All-Russian  Convention  of  Soviets  or  the  All-Russian  G? 
tive  Committee  determines,  which  of  the  revenues  and  income 
entered  in  the  general  state  budget  and  which  are  to  be  placed  at 
of  the  local  Soviets ;  they  also  define  the  limits  of  taxation. 

82.  The  Soviets  establish  the  rate  of  taxation  and  revenues  ex 
needs  of  a  local  character.  The  general  state  needs  are  satisfies 
funds  of  the  state  treasury. 

83.  No  item  of  expenditure  can  be  paid  out  of  the  state  treas 
an  entry  for  such  payment  being  made  in  the  account  of  state 
expenditures  or  unless  the  Central  government  issues  a  special  d< 
payment  of  such  an  item. 

84.  For  the  satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  a  general  state  cl 
respective  People's  Commissariats1  place  at  the  disposal  of  local 
necessary  credits  out  of  the  general  state  treasury. 

85.  All  credits  granted  to  the  Soviets  out  of  the  funds  of  the  { 
treasury,  as  well  as  the  credits  approved  according  to  estimates  for 
must  be  expended  by  them  within  the  limits  provided  for  in  the 
of  the  estimates,  as  directly  indicated  in  their  paragraphs  and  artk 
not  be  used  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  other  needs  without  a  s\ 
of  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  and  the  Council 
Commissaries. 

86.  The  local  Soviets  draw  up  half-yearly  and  yearly  estimates 
and  expenditures  for  local  needs.  The  estimates  of  the  Soviets  of 
volosts  and  those  of  the  Soviets  of  towns,  which  participate  in  co 
uyezds,  and  likewise  the  estimates  of  uyezd  organs  of  the  So 
ment  are  subject  to  approval  by  the  corresponding  conventions  < 
and  oblasts  or  by  their  Executive  Committees ;  the  estimates  of  tl 
Soviet  government  of  cities,  gubernias  and  oblasts  are  approved 
Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  and  by  the  Council  of  the  P 
missaries. 

87.  For  expenditures,  not  foreseen  by  the  estimates  and  likewis 
deficits  in  the  estimates,  supplementary  credits  may  be  obtained  bj 
from  the  corresponding  People's  Commissariats. 

88.  In  the  event  of  an  insuOiciency  of  local  resources  for  the  sa 
local  needs  subsidies  or  loans  to  meet  pressing  expenditures  and  i: 
the  funds  of  the  general  state  treasury  to  the  local  Soviets  by  the 
Central  Executive  Committee  and  by  the  Council  of  the  People's  C 

I)ivisto\   Six. — Concerning   the  Coat  of  Arms   and   Fla<;   ov   t: 

Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic 

c 1 1 a  i'ter  seven  teen . 

SO.  The  Coat  of  Arms  of  the  It.  S.  F.  S.  R.  consists  of  the  repn 
a  rod  background  in  rays  of  the  sun  of  a  gold  sickle  and  hammer  i 
wise,  the  handles  pointing  downward;  the  whole  surrounded  by 
wheat  ears  and  having  the  inscription: 

(fi)   Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic  and 

(fn   Proletarians  of  all  countries,  unite! 

00.  The  commercial,  naval,  and  military  standard  of  the  R.  S.  1 
sists  of  a  scarlet  Hag  in  the  upper  left  corner  of  which,  near  the  tl 
placed  the  letters  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  in  gold,  or  the  words  Russian  Sooii 
Soviet  Republic. 

Signed:  Chairman  of  the  Oth  All-Russian  Convention  of  Soviet* 
All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee,  J.  Sverdlov. 

Members  of  the  Presidium  of  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive 
G.  L.  Teodorovich,  F.  A.  Rosenholz,  A.  C.  Mitrofanor.  K.  O.  1 
Maximov. 

Secretary  of  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee,  V.  A 


1  Kxecutive  departments  «»f  th<-   State,  which  were  formerly  known  as 
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lemocratic  peace  of  the  toilers  without  annexations  and  indemnities,  upon 
I  basis  of  free  self-determination  of  nations. 

>.  For  the  same  purpose  the  3rd  Convention  of  the  Soviets  insists  upon  the 
nplete  repudiation  of  the  barbarous  policy  of  bourgeois  civilization,  which 
ibles  the  exploiters  in  a  few  chosen  nations  to  prosper  upon  the  enslavement 
hundreds  of  millions  of  the  toiling  population  in  Asia,  In  colonies  generally, 
i  in  small  countries. 

L  The  3rd  Convention  of  the  Soviets  welcomes  the  policy  of  the  Council  of 
!  People's  Commissaries,  who  have  proclaimed  the  complete  Independence  of 
iland,  have  begun  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Persia,  and  have  declared 
freedom  of  self-determination  for  Armenia. 

CHAPTER  FOUB. 

.  The  3rd  All-Russian  Convention  of  the  Soviets  of  Workers',  Soldiers'  and 
Lsants'  Deputies  holds  that  at  the  present  moment  of  decisive  struggle  of 

proletariat  with  its  exploiters,  the  latter  can  have  no  place  in  any  of  the 
ans  of  government    The  government  must  entirely  and  exclusively  be  in 

hands  of  the  toiling  masses  and   their  authorized   representative — The 
dets  of  Workers',  Soldiers'  and  Peasants'  Deputies. 

i.  At  the  same  time,  aiming  at  creating  a  really  free  and  voluntary  union 
the  toiling  classes  of  all  nationalities  of  Russia,  the  3rd  Convention  of  the 
riets  limits  itself  to  establishing  the  basic  principles  of  a  federation  of 
riet  republic  of  Russia,  leaving  to  the  workers  and  peasants  of  each  nation- 
ty  the  right  to  decide  for  themselves  at  their  own  duly  authorized  convention 
Soviets,  whether  and  on  which  conditions  they  wish  to  particpate  in  the 
leral  government  and  in  the  other  federal  soviet  institutions. 

wsioN  Two. — General  Principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Russian 

*  Socialistic  Federal  Soviet  Republic 

CHAPTER  FIVE. 

.  The  principal  aim  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal 
let  Republic  in  the  present  transitory  period  is  to  establish  the  dictatorship 
he  city  and  rural  proletariat  and  of  the  poorest  elements  of  the  peasantry 
he  form  of  the  powerful  All-Russian  Soviet  government  for  the  purpose  of 
pletely  suppressing  the  capitalist  class,  of  abolishing  the  exploitation  of 
by  man  and  of  establishing  Socialism,  under  which  there  will  be  no 
st on  of  society  into  classes,  nor  any  power  of  state. 

.  The  Russian  Republic  is  a  free  socialist  society  of  all  the  toilers  of 
aia.  The  entire  power  of  government  within  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal 
et  Republic  belongs  to  the  whole  working  population  of  the  country,  united 
<3  the  city  and  rural  Soviets. 

-  Soviets  of  (oblasts)  (regions),  distinguished  by  the  mode  of  living  and 
3nal  peculiarities  of  their  population,  may  combine  into  autonomous 
ast)  (regional)  unions  at  the  head  of  which  are  the  (Oblast)  Conventions 
oviets,  and  their  executive  organs.  These  autonomous  (oblast)  (regional) 
138  also  should  be  at  the  head  of  any  (oblast)  combinations  that  may  be 
i«d. 

*«se  autonomous  (oblast)  (regional)  unions  enter  on  the  federal  basis  into 
Elusslan  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic. 

-  The  supreme  authority  in  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic 
t*gs  to  the  All-Russian  Convention  of  Soviets  and  in  the  interval  between 
^ntions  to  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee. 

-  For  the  purpose  of  securing  for  the  toilers  real  freedom  of  conscience  the 
"ch  is  separated  from  the  state  and  the  school  from  the  church  and  the 
3om  of  religious  and  antireligious  propaganda  is  secured  for  all  citizens. 

■•  For  the  purpose  of  securing  for  the  toilers  real  freedom  of  expression 
>eir  opinions  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  abolishes  the  dependence  of  the  press  upon 
fcal  and  places  in  the  hands  of  the  working  class  and  of  the  poorer  elements 
he  peasantry  all  the  technical  and  material  means  for  the  publication  of 
^papers,  pamphlets,  books  and  all  other  press  productions  and  secures  their 
circulation  throughout  the  country. 

.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  for  the  toilers  real  freedom  of  assembly,  the 
*.  F.  S  .R.,  recognizing  the  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Republic  to 
ly  hold  meetings,  gatherings,  processions,  etc.,  places  at  the  disposal  of 
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Exhibit  28.  Decree  Abolishing  Private  Ownership  of  Land.  Farming  I 
ments,  Live  Stock,  Farm  Products,  and  for  Other  Purposes.     October  2d, 

Exhibit  29.  Decree  Abolishing  Private  Ownership  in  Cities. 
v^Exhibit  30.  Land  laws  of  the  Russian  Federated  Soviet  Republic.    Sq 
ber,  1918. 

Exhibit  31.  Decree  on  Harvesting  and  Requisitioning  Detachments. 

Exhibit  32.  Decree  on  Sequestration  of  all  Vacant  Premises  Suitable 
Dwelling  Purposes.    October  28,  1917. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Exhibit  33.  Ordinance  of  the  Commissariat  of  Agriculture  Regarding 
Organization  of  the  Central  Geodetical  Technical  Department.    January  1, : 
Exhibit  34.  Ordinance  on  the  Supply  of  Agricultural  Implements. 
Exhibit  35.  Decree  on  Grain  Control.    May  14,  1918. 

TRADE,  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Exhibit  36.  Ordinance  of  the  Commissariat  of  Commerce  and  Industry 

garding  the  Measures  of  the  Import  and  Export  of  Goods.     December  20, 1 

^(Exhibit  37.  Decree  on  the  Nationalization  of  Foreign  Trade.    April  22. 1 

Exhibit  38.  Decree  on  Local  Sections  of  People's  Commissariat  of  Trade 
Industry.    Council  of  People's  Commissaries  July  27,  1918. 
^Exhibit  39.  Regulations  Adopted  at  the  First  All-Russian  Congress  of 
Councils  of  National  Economy  on  the  26th  of  May,  1918. 

Exhibit  40.  Translation  of  Article  in  the  "  Courier  of  the  Peoples  Com 
sariat  of  Trade  and  Industry  "  as  to  Concessions.    June  20,  1918. 

Exhibit  41.  Decree  on  the  Regulation  of  Prices.    January  30.  19T8. 

Exhibit  42.  Decree  Nationalizing  Soap  Factories  and  Monopolizing  the 
of  Fats  and  Soap.  ./,"'.. 

Exhibit  43.  Decree  on  the  Nationalization  of  the  Textile  Industry.  Jam 
19,  1918. 

WORKMEN'S  -CONTROL  OF  INDUSTRY. 

^Exhibit  44.  Decree  on  the  Workmen's  Control  of  Industries.    Novembei 
1917. 

LABOR. 

^Exhibit  45.  Decree  of  the  Workmen's  and  Peasants'  Government  on  the  F 
Hour  Working  Day.    October  29,  1917. 

Exhibit  4G.  Decree  on  Suspension  of  Work  and  Terms  of  Hirinjr  and 
charging  Workmen.    December  20,  1917. 

INSURANCE. 

Exhibit  47.  Decree  on  Nationalization  of  the  Insurance  Business. 

Exhibit  48.  Decree  Organizing  the  Insurance  Council. 

Exhibit  49.  Regulations  on  the  Insurance  Boards. 

Exhibit  50.  Regulations  on  the  Insurance  Against  Unemployment. 

Exhibit  51.  Memorandum  on  the  Insurance  against  Unemployment. 

Exhibit  52.  Decree  on  Workmen's  Insurance  against  Accidents.  Xotfl 
8,  1917. 

Exhibit  53.  Decree  on  the  Indemnification  of  Soldiers  who  were  Detail* 
Work  in  Industrial  Enterprises  and  who  Have  Suffered  from  Accidents. 

BANK   CONTROL   AND    NATIONALIZATION. 

Exhibit  54.  Decree  on  the  State  Bank.     November  17,  1917. 
Exhibit  55.  Decree  on  Suppression  of  the  Land  Bank  of  the  Nobility  tri 
Peasant  Land  Bank  of  the  old  Ministry  of  Finance.    November  25.  1917.   m 
-^Exhibit  56.  Decree  on  the  Nationalization  of  Banks.     December  14. 19b. 
* -(Exhibit  57.  Decree  on  Steel  Boxes  *n  Banks.    December  14,  1917. 

Exhibit  58.  Decree  on  the  Confiscation  of  Shares  of  Former  Private  Bfl 
January  27,  1918. 

REPUDIATION   OF  LOANS. 

Exhibit  59.  Decree  on  the  Annulment  of  National  Loans  Agreed  on^' 
Session  of  the  Centra\^eev&\Nfc  Committee,  January  21, 1918. 
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During  the  intervals  between  the  Conventions  the  Supreme  authority  in 
'public  is  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee. 

BB   SEVEN. — CONCERNING  THE  ALL-RUSSIAN    CENTRAL  EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

The  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  is  the  highest  legislative, 

istrative  and  controlling  organ  in  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R. 

The  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  gives  a  general  direction 

activities  of  the  workers*  and  peasants  government  and  of  all  organs 

Soviet  Government  in  the  country;  it  unites  and  co-ordinates  the  work 

islation  and  administration,  and  sees  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Soviet 

tution  and  of  the  decisions  of  the  All-Russian  Conventions  of  Soviets 

the  central  organs  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

The  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  considers  and  confirms 
ted  decrees  and  other  propositions  brought  in  by  the  Council  of  People's 
issaries  or  by  the  different  departments  of  the  administration,  and  it 
sues  its  own  decrees  and  orders. 

The  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  summons  the  All-Russian 
ntion  of  Soviets  to  which  it  submits  a  report  of  its  activities  as  well  as 
s  concerning  the  general  policy  and  special  questions. 
The  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  appoints  the  Council  of 
ttple's  Commissaries  for  the  general  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
in  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic,  and  it  also  establishes  departments 
le's  Commissariats)  for  the  different  branches  of  the  administration. 
Members  of  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  work  in  the 
ments  of  administration  (People's  Commissariats)  or  carry  out  special 
ssions  of  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee. 

PTER  EIGHT. — CONCERNING  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  PEOPLE'S    COMMISSARIES. 

The  general  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Fed- 

ovlet  Republic  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries. 

To  accomplish  this  task,  the  Conucil  of  People's  Commissaries  Issues 

•s,  orders,  and  instructions,  and  in  general  takes  all  measures  necessary 

gularly  and  speedily  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  state. 

The  Council  of  People's  Commissaries  immediately  informs  the  All-Rus- 

fentral  Executive  Committee  of  all  decrees  and  decisions  adopted  by  the 

11. 

The  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  has  the  right  to  repeal 

d  up  any  order  or  decisions  of  the  Council  of  the  People's  Commissaries. 

All  decrees  and  decisions  of  the  Council  of  the  People's  Commissaries 

h  political  importance  are  presented  to  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive 

ittee  for  consideration  and  approval. 

e. — Measures  requiring  immediate  execution  may  be  carried  out  by  the 

11  of  the  People's  Commissaries  directly. 

The  members  of  the  Council  of  the  People's  Commissaries  act  as  heads 

fous  People's  Commissariats. 

Eighteen  People's  Commissariats  are  formed,  viz : 

(a)  For  Foreign  Affairs ;    • 

(6)  For  Military  Affairs; 

(c)  For  Naval  Affairs; 

(d)  For  the  Interior; 

(e)  For  Justice; 
(/)  For  Labour; 

(g)  For  Social  Insurance; 

(h)  For  Public  Instruction; 

(i)  For  Posts  and  Telegraphs; 

(/)  For  Nationalities; 

(k)  For  Finance; 

(I)  For  Way 8  and  Communications; 

(m)  For  Agriculture; 

(n)  For  Trade  and  Industry; 

<o)  For  supplies  and  Provisions; 

(p)  For  State  Control; 

(q)  Supreme  Council  of  Public  Economy; 

<r)  For  Public  Health. 
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CHURCH   AND   8TATE. 

V/  Exhibit  86.  Decree  on  Separation  of  Church  from  the  State. 

Exhibit  87.  Decree  on  the  Nationalization  of  Church  Property.    Jane 
1918. 

TAXES. 

Exhibit  88.  Decree  on  the  Levying  of  Direct  Taxes.    November  24, 1911 

ABBEST  OF  REVOLUTIONISTS. 

Exhibit  89.  Decree  on  the  Arrest  of  the  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War  agai 
Revolution.     November  28,  1917. 

WORKERS    MILITIA. 

Exhibit  90.  Decree  on  the  Organization  of  a  Workers  Militia.    Octoi 
1917. 

THE    RED    CROSS. 

Exhibit  91.  Decree  on  the  Nationalization  of  the  Property  and  Cap 
the  Red  Cross. 

HOSPITALS. 

Exhibit  92.  Decree  on  the  Transfer  of  Hospitals. 

MONUMENT  TO  KARL  MABX. 

Exhibit  93.  Instructions  Concerning  the  Erection  of  a  Monument  in  £ 
of  Karl  Marx.     June  1,  1918. 


APPENDIX. 
Exhibit  No.  1. 


DECREE    OF    BOLSHEVIK    GOVERNMENT    REITERATING    THE    CALL    FOR    A    COXSTE 
ASSEMBLY   ORIGINALLY   CALLED  BY   PROVISIONAL   GOVERNMENT. 

In  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic,  elected  by  the  All-Ri 
Congress  of  Councils  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates,  with  the  part 
tion  of  the  Peasants'  Delegates,  the  Council  of  the  People's  Commissi 
decree: 

1.  That  the  elections  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  shall  be  held  on  No* 
25th,  the  day  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 

2.  All  electoral  committees,  all  local  organizations,  the  Councils  of  V 
men's.  Soldiers'  and  Peasants'  Delegates  and  the  soldiers'  organizations  i 
front  are  to  bend  every  effort  toward  safeguarding  the  freedom  of  the  t 
and  fair  play  at  the  elections  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which  will  be 
on  the  appointed  date. 


Exhibit  2. 
decree  organizing  council  of  people's   commissaries. 

The  all-Russian  congress  of  Soviets  of  workmen,  soldiers  and  peasant 
gates  decrees. 

A  temporay  workmen  and  peasant  government,  which  will  bear  thf ' 
of  council  of  people's  commissaries  is  to  be  formed  until  the  coiivwatH 
the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  management  of  separate  branches  of  Hi 
of  the  State  is  entrusted  to  commissions,  the  contingent  of  which  must  p 
tee  the  realisation  of  the,  programme  announced  by  the  Congress,  ji' 
union  with  the  working  organisations  of  workmen,  workwomen,  sailors,  m 
peasants  and  employees.  The  Governing  Power  belongs  to  a  Cofltll* 
Chairmen  of  such  commissions,  i.  e.  to  the  Council  of  People's  Cmnnjjjj 
The  Control  over  the  activity  of  the  people's  commissaries  and  theilP 
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lem  belongs  to  the  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets  of  Workmen, 
ad  Soldiers  Delegates  and  its  Central.  Exec.  Com.  At  the  present 
e  Council  of  People's  Commissaries  is  Composed  of  the  following  per- 

irman  of  the  Council — Vladimir  Oulianoff  (Lenin)  ;  Commissary  for 
ior — A.  I.  Rykoff;  Agriculture — V.  P.  Mulitin;  Labour — A.  G. 
ff ;  For  Military  and  $?aval  Affairs — a  Committee  composed  of:  V.  A. 

(Antonoff)    N.  V.  Krylenko  and  F.  N.  Dybenko;  Trade  and  In- 

P.  Nogin;  Public  Instruction — A.  V.  Lunacharsky;  Finance — I.  I. 

(Stepanoff)  ;  Foreign  Affairs — L.  D.  Bronstein  (Trotzky)  ;  Justice — 
jkoff   (Lomoff)  ;  Food  Supply — I.  A.  Teodorovitch ;  Post  and  Tele- 

P.  Aviloff    (Gleboff)  ;  Chairman  of  affairs  of  nationalities— I.  V. 

(Stalin). 
:  of  Commissary  for  railway  affairs  is  temporarily  vacant. 


Exhibit  3. 

cs  of  the  government  on  the  order  in  which  the  laws  are  to  be 

confirmed  and  published. 

now  on  until  the  convocation  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  the 
1  and  publication  of  laws  shall  be  carried  out  in  the  order  established 
Regulations  by  the  Provisional  Workmen  and  Peasants  Government 

the   All-Kussian    Congress   of   Soviets  of   Workmen    Soldiers   and 
>elegates. 

law  project  is  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  Gov't  by  the 

ministry  signed  by  the  corresponding  People's  Comm.  or  it  may 
ted  by  the  Chancery  of  legislative  propositions  attached  to  the 
r  the  signature  of  the  manager  of  the  Department, 
confirmation  by  the  Government  the  Regulation  in  its  final  wording 
n  the  name  of  the  Russian  Republic  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
<  Commissaries  or  by  the  People's  Commissary  who  acting  in  his 
nitted  said  Regulation  to  the  examination  of  the  Government  and 
niblished  for  general  information. 

ay  of  its  publication  in  the  official  "  Gazeta  of  the  W.  &  P.  Gov't  "  is 
[i  which  a  law  or  regulation  is  recognized  as  having  entered  into 
w. 

>ther  term  for  its  entering  in  force  may  be  specially  mentioned,  in 
•  it  is  considered  to  have  entered  in  force  of  law  in  each  place  when 
ive  telegrams  was  published  there. 

tuhlishing  of  the  legislative  dispositions  of  the  Government  through 
ing  Senate  is  suspended.     The  department  of  Legislative  propositions 
»  the  Council  of  P.  C.  shall  publish  periodically  Digests  of  the  Reg. 
>f  the  Govt,  which  have  entered  into  force  of  law. 
'entral   Executive  Committee  of  the  Soviets  of  W.   S.  &  P.  Del.  is 

any  time  to  stop  or  modify  or  revoke  any  regulations  of  the  Gov- 

(Signed)  VI.  Oulianoff— Lenin. 

31st,  1917.     No.  212. 


Exhihit  4. 
ke  on  the  dissolution  of  the  central  duma  of  petrograd. 

the  Central  Municipal  Duma  elected  August  20th  before  the  days 
flfs  attempt  has  obviously  and  finally  lost  all  right  to  be  the  repre- 
f  the  population  of  Petrograd,  as  being  quite  contrary  to  its  desires 

as  was  proved  by  the  revolution  of  October  25th  and  at  the  elec- 
e  Constituent  Assembly.  And  whereas  the  present  contingent  of  the 
iority  having  lost  all  the  political  confidence  of  the  population  is 
niing  to  make  use  of  its  formal  rights  for  counter  revolutionary 
against  the  will  of  the  workman,  soldiers  and  peasants,  for  sabotage, 
ing  all  well-planned  public  work,  the  Council  of  People's  Commis- 
liders  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  to  pass  a 
regarding  the  policy  of  the  self-government  of  the  town. 
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The  peasants  are  being  liberated  from  the  power  of  the  landed  proprietors, 
ttause  there  will  be  no  more  landed  property — it  is  abolished.  The  soldiers 
id  sailors  are  liberated  from  the  power  of  autocratic  generals,  because  the 
merals  will  now  be  elected  and  they  may  be  removed.  The  workmen  are  lib- 
ated  from  the  caprices  and  oppression  of  the  capitalists  because  from  now  on 
workmen's  control  will  be  established  over  the  factories  and  works.  Every- 
ing  that  is  alive  and  that  is  capable  of  living  is  becoming  liberated  from  hate- 
1  bondage. 

Only  the  peoples  of  Russia  remain  yet,  who  have  suffered  and  are  still  suffer- 
g  from  oppression  and  arbitrary  administration  and  it  must  be  proceeded  im- 
ediately  to  their  liberation,  which  must  be  brought  about  decisively  and 
revocably. 

During  the  epoch  of  tsarism  the  peoples  of  Russia  were  systematically  baited 
painst  one  another.  The  results  of  such  policy  were — slaughter  and  pogroms 
i  one  side,  the  enslavement  of  the  people  on  the  other. 

There  can  not  and  shall  not  be  any  return  to  this  shameful  policy  of  baiting, 
rom  now  on  it  must  be  replaced  by  the  policy  of  a  voluntary  and  honourable 
ilon  of  all  the  peoples  of  Russia. 

In  the  period  of  Imperialism  after  the  revolution  of  February  when  the  power 
issed  into  the  hands  of  the  Kadet  bourgeoisie,  the  undisguised  policy  of  baiting 
Kled  the  place  to  a  policy  of  a  cowardly  mistrust  of  all  the  peoples  of  Russia, 
policy  of  cavilling  and  provocation,  hiding  itself  behind  the  words :  4i  liberty  " 
Qd  equality  of  the  peoples.  The  results  of  this  policy  are  well  known :  increase 
f  national  ill-will,  destruction  of  mutual  confidence. 

An  end  must  be  put  to  this  unworthy  policy  of  falsehood  and  mistrust,  cavil 
ad  provocation.  From  now  on  it  must  be  replaced  by  a  frank  and  honest 
)licy  leading  to  a  complete  mutual  understanding  among  the  peoples  of  Russia. 
Only  as  a  result  of  such  policy  will  there  be  formed  an  honourable  and  solid 
lion  of  the  peoples  of  Russia. 

Only  as  a  result  of  such  a  union  will  it  be  possible  to  weld  the  workmen  and 
asants  of  all  the  peoples  of  Russia  into  a  single  revolutionary  force,  capable 
withstanding  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  imperialist-annexationist  bour- 
oisie. 

The  Congress  of  the  Soviets  in  June  c.  y.  proclaimed  the  right  of  the  peoples 
Russia  to  a  free  self-determination. 

The  second  Congress  of  Soviets  in  October  c.  y.  confirmed  this  inalienable 
;tit  of  the  peoples-  of  Russia  still  more  decisively  and  definitely. 
Cn  execution  of  the  desire  of  these  Congresses  the  Council  of  People's  Com- 
ssaries  has  decided  to  lay  the  following  principles  as  the  basis  of  its  activity 
regard  to  the  question  of  nationalities  in  Russia. 
L.  The  equality  and  sovereign  rights  of  the  peoples  of  Russia. 
£.  The  right  of  the  peoples  of  Russia  to  determine  freely  how  they  are  to  be 
kerned  even  up  to  their  separation  and  formation  of  an  independent  state. 
I.  The  revocation  of  all  national,  and  national-religious  privileges  and  Hmita- 
ns. 

1.  The  free  development  of  the  national  minorities  and  etnographic  groups  in- 
biting  the  Russian  territory. 

The  concrete  decrees  resulting  from  the  above  shall  be  elaborated  immediately 
er  the  formation  of  a  Commission  for  the  Affairs  of  Nationalities. 
Cn  the  name  of  the  Russian  Republic  the  People's  Commissary  on  Affairs  of 
tionalities — Joseph  Diugashvili — Stalin. 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries  V.  Oulianoff  (Lenin) 
SJovember  2nd  1917. 


Exhibit  7. 

instructions  on  the  bights  and  dutie8  of  soviets. 

I .  Soviets  of  Workmen's,  Soldiers',  and  Peasants'  Deputies,  being  local  organs, 
£  quite  independent  in  regard  to  questions  of  a  local  character,  but  always 
:  in  accord  with  the  decrees  of  the  central  Soviet  Government  as  well  as  of 
*  larger  bodies  (district,  provincial  and  regional  Soviets)  of  which  they  form 
>art. 

-.  Upon  the  Soviets,  as  organs  of  government,  devolve  the  tasks  of  administra- 
n  and  service  in  all  departments  of  local  life — administrative,  economic, 
Uncial  and  educational. 
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3.  Under  administration,  the  Soviets  carry  out  all  decrees  and  decisions  of 
the  central  Government,  take  measures  for  giving  the  people  the  widest  Infor- 
mation about  those  decisions,  issue  obligatory  ordinances,  make  requisition 
and  confiscation,  Impose  fines,  suppress  counter-revolutionary  organs  of  tto 
press,  make  arrests,  and  dissolve  public  organizations  which  incite  acti* 
opposition  or  the  overthrow  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

Note. — The  Soviets  render  a  report  to  the  central  Soviet  Government  regud- 
ing  all  measures  undertaken  by  them  and  important  local  events. 

4.  The  Soviets  elect  from  their  number  an  executive  organ  which  is  chsrpd 
with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  their  decisions  and  the  performance  oftfr 
current  work  of  administration. 

Note  1. — The  Military-Revolutionary  Committees,  as  fighting  organs  whiA 
came  into  existence  during  the  revolution,  are  abolished. 

Note  2. — As  a  temporary  measure,  it  is  permitted  to  appoint  Commtauto 
in  those  provinces  and  districts  where  the  power  of  the  Soviet  is  not  snffidoO} 
well-established  or  where  the  Soviet  Government  is  not  exclusively  recognised. 

5.  The  Soviets,  being  organs  of  government,  are  allowed  credits  fromitifc 
funds  for  three  months  upon  the  presentation  of  detailed  budgets./ 

Instructions  regarding  the  Organizations  of  Soviets. — At  the  session  of  tst 
collegium  under  the  People's  Commissary  for  Internal  Affairs,  on  Jtnoaiyl 
1918,  instructions  as  to  the  organization  of  Soviets  of  Workmen's,  Soldiers',  nl 
Peasants'  Deputies  were  voted  as  follows : 

In  all  Soviets,  in  place  of  the  old,  antiquated  government  institutions,  At 
following  departments  or  commissariats  must  first  be  organized : 

1.  Administration,  in  charge  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  relations  of  Hi 
Republic  and  technically  unifying  all  the  qflber  departments. 

2.  Finances,  whose  duty  is  the  compilation  of  the  local  budget,  the  coDeetta 
of  local  and  state  taxes,  the  carrying  out  of  measures  for  the  nationalixstiottf 
the  banks,  the  administration  of  the  People's  Bank,  control  over  the  distant 
ment  of  national  funds,  etc. 

3.  Board  of  National  Economy,  which  organizes  the  manufacture  of  Mt 
necessary  products  of  factory,  mill,  and  home  industries,  determines  the  snotf 
of  raw  materials  and  fuel,  obtains  and  distributes  them,  organizes  and  ranji* 
the  rural  economy,  etc. 

4.  Land,  whose  duty  is  to.  make  an  exact  survey  of  the  land,  forests,  wiitt 
and  other  resources,  and  their  distribution  for  purposes  of  utilization. 

5.  Labor,  which  must  organize  and  unite  trade  unions,  factory  and  mill  «► 
mittees,  peasant  associations,  etc.,  and  also  create  insurance  organization!  tf 
all  kinds. 

C.  Ways  of  Communication,  whose  duty  is  the  taking  of  measures  for  tte 
nationalization  of  the  railways  and  steamship  enterprizes,  the  direction  of  tts 
most  important  branch  of  the  national  economy,  the  building  of  new  roads rf 
local  importance,  etc. 

7.  Post,  Telegraph  and  Telephone,  which  must  aid  and  develop  these  <i» 
enterprizes. 

8.  Public  Education,  which  looks  after  the  education  and  instruction  of  tfc 
population  in  the  school  and  out  of  school,  establishes  new  schools,  kindentf- 
tens,  universities,  libraries,  clubs,  etc.,  carries  out  measures  for  the  nations** 
tion  of  printing-shops,  the  publication  of  necessary  periodicals  and  books  tf* 
their  circulation  among  the  population,  etc. 

9.  Legal,  which  must  liquidate  the  old  courts,  organize  people's  and  aiWH* 
tion  courts,  take  charge  of  places  of  detention,  reform  them,  etc. 

10.  Medical-Sanitary,  whose  duty  is  sanitary-hygienic  supervision,  the  tfgn- 
ization  of  medical  aid  accessible  to  all,  sanitary  equipment  of  urban  andrsnl 
settlements,  etc. 

11.  Public  ttealty,  whose  duty  is  the  regulation  of  the  housing  problem.  *•*" 
vision  over  confiscated  and  public  buildings,  the  construction  of  new  ones.«tt 

Note. — Soviets  are  advised  to  utilize  the  organizational  apparatus  of  ZeasJ 
and  municipal  institutions,  with  appropriate  changes,  when  forming  tnedepsn*' 
ments.  : 

At  the  same  session  was  passed  the  draft  of  the  decree  fixing  the  bonndi*: 
of  provinces,  districts,  etc.,  as  follows: 

1.  Questions  of  changes  of  boundaries  of  provinces,  districts,  or  t0W"[jL , 
are  to  be  settled  entirely  bs  the  local  Soviets  of  Workmen's,  Soldiers'.  Pea**] 
and  Laborers'  Deputies.  "l, 

2.  When  parts  of  one  province  or  territory  are  included  in  anou^\2p* 
technical  questions  and  misunderstandings  which  arise  are  dealt  with  by  ■&■] 
commissions  ot  \\ie  mtov^-Xv^  "^tonYinNsX  ^orctets  or  their  congress. 
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i.  A  similar  procedure  is  followed  when  the  boundaries  of  a  district  or  town- 
p  are  rectified  at  the  expense  of  another. 

L  Territories,  provinces,  districts  and  townships  may  also  be  divided  into 
rts,  forming  new  administrative  economic  units. 

L  Detailed  data  regarding  all  such  changes  are  reported  to  the  Commissary 
Internal  Affairs. 
Nation,  Dec.  28,  1918.) 

Exhibit  8. 

the  provincial  soviet  organization. 

Che  scheme  of  the  general  statutes  of  Soviets  of  Workmen's,  Soldiers', 
asant,  and  Cossack  Deputies,  as  a  representative  organ,  is  no  less  necessary 
■  the  obscure  places  in  our  provinces  than  is  the  scheme  of  the  departments 
d  sub-departments  of  the  Soviets.  .  .  . 

Che  statutes  of  the  Soviets  may  bo  divided  into  sections,  as  follows:  (1)  the 
rpose  of  the  organization  of  Soviets;  (2)  the  basis  of  representation;  (3) 
lions  of  the  Soviets;  (4)  elections  of  the  presidium  and  executive  committee 
the  Soviet:  (5)  the  functions  of  the  presidium;  (6)  the  executive  committee 
I  its  functions ;  (7)  general  sessions;  (8)  committees. 
.  The  purpose  of  the  organization  of  the  Soviet. 

Tie  Soviet  of  Workmen's,  Soldiers',  Peasant,  and  Cossack  Deputies  is  the 
*reign  state  organ  of  revolutionary  democracy,  in  addition  to  the  organiza- 

of  governmental  authority  in  the  provinces.  The  Soviet  pursues  the  follow- 
objects :  t 

i )  The  organization  of  the  large  laboring  masses  of  workmen,  peasants, 
lera,  and  Cossacks; 

>>  The  struggle  against  counter-revolutionary  currents  and  the  strengthen- 
31*  the  Soviet  Republic  and  all  liberties  gained  by  the  October  revolution. 

The  basis  and  order  of  representation  in  the  Soviets. 
.  >    A  Soviet  of  Workmen's.  Soldiers',  Peasant,  and  Cossack  Deputies  Is  eon- 
tfccd  of  one  or  two  representatives  each  of  all  workmen's,  soldiers',  peasant, 
Oossaek  organizations  (parties,  trade  unions,  committees,  etc.)  in  the  cities, 
jB?es  and  settlements. 

'  >  The  peasants  elect  two  representatives  from  each  township  to  the  district 
^t  (a  township  Soviet  has  one  or  two  representatives  from  each  small 
*,  village  or  hamlet). 

>  The  Cossacks  elect  two  representatives  (or  three)  from  each  village  to 
Regional  Soviet  of  Workmen's,  Soldiers',  Peasant,  and  Cossack  Deputies, 
one  representative  each  from  a  forcpoat  [small  settlement],  hamlet  or  small 
fc  to  the  village  Soviet.  (In  Cossack  territories  the  peasant  representation 
fcc»  Regional  Soviet  is  proportional,  according  to  the  villages.) 

>  The  workmen  and  all  proletarian  lal>oring  masses  in  cities  where  the 
r*  proletariat  does  not  exceed  5,000  or  0,000  persons  have  representation  on 
Following  basis : 

>  Every  enterprise  employing  100  persons  sends  one  representative. 

>  Enterprises  employing  from  100  to  200  persons  send  two  representatives ; 
»    200  to  300  persons,  three  representatives,  etc. 

>  Enterprises  employing  less  than  50  persons,  combine,  if  possible,  with 
*"  small  kindred  enterprises  and  send  a  common  representative  to  the  Soviet. 
*^  unable  to  combine  may  send  their  representative  independently. 

>  The  soldiers  of  a  local  garrison  (Cossack,  sailors)  send  to  the  Soviet 

*  representatives  on  the  following  principle :  each  company,  squadron,  corn- 
et, etc.,  elects  two  representatives  to  the  Soviet;  clerks,  hospital  attendants, 
^  reserves,  and  other  small  units,  send  one  representative  each. 

*«3enda  to  paragraph  2.  (1)  Every  member  newly  elected  to  the  Soviet 
t  present  a  certificate  from  his  constituents,  which  is  examined  by  the  cre- 
*^ls  committee;  (2)  if  a  member  of  the  Soviet  deviates  from  the  instruc- 

*  of  his  constituents  then  the  constituents  have  the  right  to  recall  him  and 
:  another  in  his  place;  (3)  each  section  (the  workmen's,  the  soldiers',  etc.) 
*^  Soviet  has  the  right  to  include  in  its  membership  experienced  and  neces- 

workers  by  coiiptation  up  to  one-fifth  of  its  entire  membership.  Those 
H3  by  coaptation  have  the  right  of  a  consulting  vote  at  general  sessions  of 
Soviet  in  the  committees  and  sections. 

,  Sections  of  the  Soviet:  (a)  a  Soviet  has  four  sections:  peasant,  work- 
*%,  soldiers',  and  Cossack;   (b)  each  section  elects  from  its  membership  tk 
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presidium  consisting  of  a  chairman,  two  vice-chairmen,  and  two  sec 
which  directs  all  the  business  of  the  section;  (c)  the  represented 
presidium  is  proportional  to  the  membership  of  this  or  that  party  group, 

4.  Election  of  the  Presidium  and  Executive  Committee:  (a)  The  me 
the  Soviet,  in  each  section,  .elect  a  presidium,  which  is  chosen  at  a  genei 
ing  by  a  universal,  direct,  equal  and  secret  vote,  in  the  proportion  and 
indicated  in  paragraph  3  (Sections  of  the  Soviet)  ;  (b)  the  presidia  o 
tions  of  the  Soviet  constitute  the  general  presidium  of  the  Soviet,  whi 
from  its  membership  a  general  chairman  of  all  sections,  two  vice-chain 
two  secretaries;  (c)  besides  the  presidium,  the  general  assembly  of  tl 
elects  from  its  membership  an  executive  committee,  proportionate  to  t 
bership  of  each  party  group  (not  section),  so  arranged  that  the  raemb 
the  executive  committee  shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  entire  mei 
of  the  Soviet,  (d)  the  members  of  the  presidium  form  a  part  of  the  mei 
•of  the  Executive  Committee  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  other  members. 

5.  The  Functions  of  the  Presidium :  (a)  The  presidium  is  the  direct! 
of  the  entire  Soviet  and  decides  independently  all  matters  which  cann 
delay;  (b)  the  presidium  meets  not  less  than  four  times  a  week; 
presidium  renders  an  accounts  of  its  activity  to  the  executive  committc 
the  entire  Soviet,  who  have  the  right  to  recall  them  and  to  replace 
any  time  and  period;  (d)  the  presidium  must  in  its  actively  abide  st 
the  instructions  of  the  executive  committee  and  the  general  assembly. 

6.  The  Executive  Committee  and  its  Functions :  (a)  The  executive  a 
of  the  Soviet  is  an  organ  formed  out  of  the  membership  of  the  Sorb 
graph  4).  The  president,  or  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Soviet  is  t 
man  of  the  executive  committee  (paragraph  4) ;  (b)  all  current  bustoe 
Soviet  is  decided  and  carried  on  by  the  executive  committee,  and  only 
of  particular  importance  are  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  general : 
of  the  Soviet;  (c)  questions  considered  by  the  executive  committee  ar 
or  rejected  by  a  relative  majority  of  votes.  On  questions  of  extraordi 
portance  a  minority  report  is  received,  entered  upon  the  records,  and 
to  the  general  assembly;  (d)  questions  are  decided  by  an  open  vote, ; 
In  matters  of  extraordinary  importance,  at  the  request  of  members  of  tl 
tlve  committee,  by  a  secret  ballot;  (e)  a  session  of  the  executive  com: 
considered  legal  when  not  less  than  one-half  of  its  membership  is  pre? 
members  of  the  executive  committee  who  for  one  reason  or  another  a 
tend  a  session  of  the  executive  committee  must  notify  the  member  of  tl 
tive  committee  on  duty  to  that  effect  not  later  than  half  an  hour  ht 
opening  of  the  session  ;  (g)  members  of  the  executive  committee  who  h 
absent  from  three  sessions  without  sufficient  reason  are  deprived  of  the 
vote  at  two  sessions,  and  the  presidium  notifies  their  constituents  regai 
case;  (h)  the  executive  committee  meets  once  a  week  (irrespective  n 
sessions)  ;  (i)  special  sessions,  to  consider  questions  of  extraordinar 
tance,  are  called  by  the  chairman  or  the  vice-chairman  or  by  three  me: 
the  executive  committee;  (j)  members  of  the  executive  committee 
notified  of  a  special  session  by  a  summons  not  later  than  two  hours  U 
opening  of  the  session;  (k)  a  special  session  is  legal  with  any  number 
bers  present;  (1)  the  sessions  of  the  executive  committee  may  be  open 
tive;  (m)  members  of  the  executive  committee  are  on  duty  in  the  i 
rooms  of  the  Soviet,  one  from  each  section,  by  turns. 

7.  General  sessions:  (a)  general  sessions  of  the  Soviets  are  call* 
presidium  whenever  necessity  arises,  but  not  less  than  twice  a  van. 
general  sessions  may  be  regarded  as  legal  when  half  of  the  entire  inemb 
the  Soviet  is  present;  special  sessions,  when  any  number  are  present 
questions  sumbitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  general  assembly  mus 
passed  upon  either  by  the  executive  committee  or  by  the  presidium 
general  session  may  be  called  also  at  the  request  of  one-fifth  of  the  ma 
of  the  Soviet;   (e)  admission  to  the  sessions  of  the  Soviet  is  by  tick 

(f)   the  sessions  may  be  open  or  executive  by  decision  of  the  presidfa 
the  assembly  itself. 

8.  Committees:  (a)  committees  are  elected  in  each  case  by  the  ff* 
membly,  by  the  executive  committee,  or  by  the  presidium:  (b)  the  mfl 
of  a  committe  is  determined  by  the  assembly;  (c)  the  chairman  of* 
mittee  makes  a  report  about  the  work  of  the  committee  to  the  general  I 
of  the  Soviet,  the  executive  committee,  and  the  presidium;  (d)  andtti 
mittees,  control  committees,  etc.,  for  the  examination  of  the  Soviet  tl 
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cted  only  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  Soviet;  (e)  each  committee  has  the 
it  of  independent  coaptation  of  learned  persons  with  the  privilege  of  a 
suiting  vote. 
Nation,  Dec.  28,  1918.) 

Exhibit  9. 

decree  on  the  organization  of  local  self-government. 

he  Central  Executive  power — the  Provisional  Workers'  and  Peasants'  Gov- 
nent  (the  Soviet  of  People's  Commissars) — was  instituted  by  the  Central 
in  of  the  Soviets — by  the  2nd  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets.  In  localities 
administrative  power  belongs  to  the  Soviets,  in  whose  Jurisdiction  must  be 
the  institutions  of  administrative,  economic,  iinancial  and  educational  char- 
»rs.     Such  an  organization  of  central  power  and  of  power  in  localities  is 

more  than  a  confirmation  of  that  political  factor  that  the  power  of  the 
itry  has  been  transferred  to  the  proletarian  and  semi-proletarian  elements, 
iavlng  established  this  fundamental  law  and  endeavoring  to  enforce  it  con- 
ently,  we  approach  the  period  of  the  following  organization  scheme. 
11  previous  orders  of  local  self-governments,  such  as:  regional,  provincial 

county  commissars,  committee  of  public  organization,  rural  administration, 

must  be  replaced  by  respective  (regional,  provincial,  and  county)  Soviets 
Workers',  Peasants'  and  Soldiers'  Deputies.  The  whole  country  must  be 
»red  with  a  network  of  Soviet  organizations,  which  must  be  in  close  relation 
jne  another.  Each  one  of  these  organizations,  including  the  smallest,  is 
7lutely  autonomous  in  questions  of  local  character,  but  their  decrees  must 
>f  a  character  corresponding  with  the  decrees  and  laws  of  the  larger  Soviet 
knizations  and  the  decrees  of  the  Central  power,  of  which  they  are  a  part. 
s  is  being  organized  a  united  uniform  state — the  Republic  of  Soviets, 
nder  such  circumstances  the  regional,  provincial  and  county  Soviets  of 
rkers'  Soldiers'  and  Peasants'  Deputies  have  a  tremendous  responsibility  in 
ing  the  organization  problem.    In  view  of  fact  that  the  peasants'  organiza- 

is  weaker  than  any  other  democratic  organization,  the  Deputies  must  give 
?ial  attention  to  the  organization  of  Peasants'  Soviets  and  their  closest  co- 
nation with  the  Soviets  of  the  Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Deputies.  In  the  or- 
Ization  of  the  Soviets  of  Peasants'  Deputies  it  must  be  borne  In  mind  that 
r  should  really  unite  all  the  democratic,  proletarian  and  semi-proletarian 
lent 8  of  the  village, 
eople's  Commissariat  of  Interior. 

ubli8hed  in  the  organ  of  the  Provisional  Workers'  and  Peasants'  Govern- 
or, #21,  December  24th  1917. 

Note. — Each  decree  of  the  Soviet  of  Workers'  and  Peasants'  Government 
wnes  effective  and  must  be  enforced  upon  its  publication  in  the  official 
in  of  the  Government.) 

Exhibit  10. 

decree  on  the  administration  of   national  undertakings. 

Part  I. 

The  Central  Administration  of  Nationalized  Undertakings,  of  whatever 
ich  of  industry,  assigns  for  each  large  nationalized  undertaking  technical 

administrative  directors,  in  whose  hands  are  placed  the  actual  administra- 

and  direction  of  the  entire  activity  of  the  undertaking.  They  are  respon- 
3  to  the  Central  Administration  and  the  Commissioner  appointed  by  it. 

The  technical  director  appoints  technical  employees  and  gives  all  orders 
irding  the  technical  administration  of  the  undertaking.  The  factory  com- 
:ee  may,  however,  complain  regarding  these  appointments  and  orders  to  the 
imissioner  of  the  Central  Administration,  and  then  to  the  Central  Adminis- 
ion  itself;  but  only  the  Commissioner  and  Central  Administration  may  stop 
appointments  and  order  of  the  technical  director. 

In  connection  with  the  Administrative  Director  there  is  an  Economic  Ad- 
Istratlve  Council,  consisting  of  delegates  from  laborers,  employees,  and 
Lneers  of  the  undertaking.  The  Council  examines  the  estimates  of  the  un- 
aking,  the  plan  of  its  works,  the  rules  of  Internal  distribution,  complaints, 
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Pa*t  II. 

A  Central  Administration  [Principal  Committee]  for  each  nationalized 
h  of  industry  is  to  be  established  in  connection  with  the  Supreme  Council 
e  National  Economy,  to  be  composed  one-third  of  representatives  of 
men  and  employees  of  a  given  industrial  branch ;  one-third  of  representa- 
of  the  general  proletariat,  general  governmental,  political,  and  economic 
izations  and  institutions  (Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy,  the 
e's  Commissioners,  All-Russian  Council  of  Professional  Unions.  All-Rus- 
Council  of  Workmen's  Cooperative  Unions,  Central  Executive  Committee 
e  Councils  of  Workmen's  Delegates)  and  one-third  of  representatives  of 
tific  bodies,  of  the  supreme  technical  and  commercial  personnel,  and  of 
cratic  organizations  of  all  Russia  ( Council  of  the  Congresses  of  All  Russia, 
rative  unions  of  consumers,  councils  of  peasants'  deputies). 

The  Central  Administration  selects  its  bureau,  for  which  all  orders  of  the 
•al  Administration  are  obligatory,  which  conducts  the  current  work  and 
?s  into  effect  the  general  plans  for  the  undertaking. 

The  Central  Administration  organizes  provincial  and  local  administra- 

of  a  given  Industrial  branch,  on  principles  similar  to  those  on  which  its 
organization  is  based. 

The  rights  and  duties  of  each  Central  Administration  are  indicated  in  the 

•  concerning  the  establishment  of  each  of  them,  hut  in  each  case  each 
-al  Administration  unites,  in  its  own  hands  (a)  the  management  of  the 
prises  of  a  given  industrial  branch,  (b)  their  financing,  (c)  their  technical 
nation  or  reconstruction,  (d)  standardization  of  the  working  conditions  of 
lven  industrial  branch. 

All  orders  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy  are  obligatory 

ach  Central  Administration;  the  Central  Administration  conies  in  contact 

the  Supreme  Council  in  the  person  of  the  bureau  of  productive  organiza- 

of  the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy  through  the  corresponding 

active  sections. 

When  the  Central  Administration  for  any  industrial  branch  which  1ms 
et  been  nationalized  is  organized,  it  has  the  right  to  sequestrate  the  enter 
s  of  the  given  branch,  and  equally,  without  sequestration,  to  prevent  Its 
igers  completely  or  in  part  from  engaging  in  its  administration,  api>oiiit 
aissioners,  give  orders,  which  are  obligatory,  to  the  owners  of  non-nation- 
d  enterprises,  and  incur  expenses  on  account  of  these  enterprises  for  nieas- 
which  the  Central  Administration  may  consider  necessary:  and  likewise 
nibine  Into  a  technical  whole  separate  enterprises  or  parts  of  the  same,  to 
ifer  from  some  enterprises  to  others  fuel  and  customers'  orders,  and  estab- 
Drices  upon  articles  of  production  and  commerce. 

The  Central  Administration  controls  imports  and  exports  of  corresponding 
3  for  a  period  which  it  determines,  for  which  purpose  it  forms  a  part  of  tht 
"al  governmental  organizations  of  external  commerce. 

The  Central  Administration  has  the  right  to  concentrate  in  its  hands  ano 
stitutlons  established  by  it,  both  the  entire  preparation  of  articles  necessary 

given  branch  of  industry  (raw  material,  machinery,  etc.).  and  the  disposal 
terprlses  subject  to  it  of  all  products  and  acceptance  of  orders  for  them. 

Part  III. 

Upon  the  introduction  of  nationalization  into  any  Industrial  branch,  or 

any  individual  enterprise,  the  corresponding  Central  Administration   (or 

Temporary  Central  Administration  appointed  with  its  rights)  takes  under 

management  the  nationalized  enterprises,  each  separately,  and  preserves  the 

*  ones  as  separate  administrative  units,  annexing  to  them  the  smaller  ones. 
Until  the  nationalized  enterprises  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Central 

inistration  (or  principal  commissioner),  all  former  managers  or  directorates 

■  continue  their  work  in  its  entirety  in  the  usual  manner,  and  under  the 

rvision  of  the  corresponding  commissioner    (if  one  has  been  appointed). 

*g  all  measures  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  property 

for  the  continuous  course  of  operations. 

►  The  Central  Administration  and  its  organs  establish  new  managements 

technical  administrative  directorates  of  enterprises. 

.  Technical    administrative   directorates    of    nationalized    enterprises    are 

nized  according  to  Part  I  of  this  Regulation. 

.  The  management  of  a  large  undertaking,  treated  as  a  separate  administra- 

unit,  Is  organized  with  a  view  to  securing,  in  as  large  a  measure  as  possibly 
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the  utilization  of  the  technical  and  commercial  cxj>erience  accumulated  by 
undertaking;  for  which  purpose  there  are  included  in  the  composition  of 
new  management  not  only  representatives  of  the  laborers  and  employees  of 
enterprise  (to  the  number  of  one-third  of  the  general  numerical  strength  of 
management)  and  of  the  Central  Administration  itself  (to  the  number  off 
third  or  less,  as  the  Central  Administration  shall  see  tit),  but  also,  as  far  as  i 
sible,  members  of  former  managements,  excepting  persons  specially  renuwd 
the  Central  Administration  and,  upon  their  refusal,  representatives  of  i 
special  competent  organizations,  even  if  they  are  not  proletariat  (to  a  num 
not  exceeding  one-third  of  the  general  membership  of  the  management.) 

30.  When  nationalization  is  introduced,  whether  of  the  entire  branch  of 
industry  or  of  separate  enterprises,  the  Central  Administrations  an»  i»ermitt 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  change,  to  pay  to  the  highest  technical  and  n>mmen 
personnel  their  present  salaries,  and  even,  in  case  of  refusal  on  their  pan 
work  and  the  impossibility  of  filling  their  places  with  other  itersons,  to  intrndi 
for  their  benefit  obligatory  work  and  to  bring  suit  against  them. 

31.  The  former  management  of  each  nationalized  undertaking  must  prep 
a  report  for  the  last  year  of  operation  and  an  inventory  of  the  undertaking, 
accordance  with  which  inventory  the  new  management  verifies  the  propeirt 
taken  over.  The  actual  taking  over  of  the  enterprise  is  done  by  the  new  m 
agement  immediately  upon  its  confirmation  by  the  principal  committee,  wltb 
waiting  for  the  presentation  of  the  inventory  and  report. 

32.  Upon  receipt  in  their  locality  of  notice  of  the  nationalization  of » 
enterprise,  and  until  the  organization  of  the  management  and  its  adininistrtt 
by  the  Central  Administration  (or  the  principal  commissioner,  or  instltot 
having  the  rights  of  the  principal  commissioner)  the  workmen  and  employ 
of  the  given  enterprise,  and,  if  possible,  also  the  Council  of  Workmen's  Depot 
the  Council  of  National  Economy,  and  Council  of  Professional  Unions,  «! 
temporary  commissioners,  under  whose  supervision  and  observation  (and 
necessary,  under  whose  management)  the  activity  of  the  undertaking  contiDi 
The  workmen  and  employees  of  the  given  enterprises,  and  the  regional  cora 
of  national  economy,  of  professional  unions,  and  of  workmen's  delegates  hate 
right  also  to  organize  temporary  managements  and  directorates  of  national! 
enterprises  until  the  same  are  completely  established  by  the  Central  Admii 
tration. 

33.  If  the  initiative  for  the  nationalization  of  a  given  enterprise  comes, 
from  the  general  governmental  and  proletariat  organs  authorized  for  that  i 
pose,  but  from  the  workmen  of  a  given  enterprise  or  from  some  local  or  rezic 
organization,  then  they  propose  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Ecoda 
in  the  person  of  its  bureau  of  organization  of  production,  that  the  niece* 
steps  be  undertaken  through  the  proper  production  sections,  aeeoriiin?  t* 
decree  of  28  February  regarding  the  method  of  confiscating  enterprises. 

34.  In  exceptional  cases  local  labor  organizations  are  given  tlu>  ritfht  to  1 
temporarily  under  their  management  the  given  enterprise,  if  circunistmuts 
not  permit  of  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  question  in  the  regular  onW.  hi: 
condition  that  such  action  be  immediately  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  nea 
provincial  council  of  national  ecenomy,  which  then  puts  a  temporary  s^u** 
tion  upon  the  enterprise  pending  the  complete  solution  of  the  question  of  nai 
alization  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy;  or,  if  it  shall  cod? 
the  reasons  insufficient,  or  nationalization  clearly  inexpedient,  or  a  proloi 
sequestration  unnecessary,  it  directs  a  temporary  sequestration  or  even  din 
reestablishes  the  former  management  of  the  enterprise  under  its  sunervi 
or  introduces  into  the  composition  of  the  management  representatives  of  \ 
organizations. 

35.  The  present  order  must  be  furnished  by  the  professional  unions  a 
Russia  to  all  their  local  divisions,  and  by  the  councils  of  factory  eonimitte 
all  factory  committees,  and  must  be  published  in  full  in  the  Isvcstia  of  aD 
vincial  councils  of  workmen's  and  peasants'  deputies. 

Published  March  7,  1918. 
(Nation,  Dec.  28,  1918.) 
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decree  on  the  supreme  board  of  national  economy. 

1.  the  Supreme  Board  of  National  Economy  is  established  under  the  Gel 
of  the  People's  CoTnmlss&Ttefc. 
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'he  task  of  the  Supreme  Board  of  National  Economy  is  the  organization 

*  national  economy  and  state  finances.     For  that  purpose  the  Supreme 

of  National  Economy  elaborates  general  standards  and  a  plan  for  the 

.tion  of  the  economic  life  of  the  country,  coordinates  and   unifies  the 

ty   of  the  central  and  local   regulating  institutions    (fuel  board,   metnl 

transport  board,  central  supplies  committee,  etc.,   and   the  respective 

*'s  Commissaries  of  commerce  and  industry,  supplies,  agriculture,  finances. 

nd  navy,  etc.)  of  the  All-Russian  Board  of  Workmen's  Control,  and  also 

corresponding  activities  of  factory  and  trade  organizations  of  the  working 

"he  Supreme  Board  of  National  Economy  is  given  the  right  of  confiscation, 

ition,  sequestration,  and  compulsory  syndication  of  various  branches  of 

;ry    and  commerce,   and   other   measures  in   the  domain  of  production, 

>ution,  and  state  finances. 

l11  existing  institutions  for  the  regulation  of  the  national  economy  are 

linated  to  the  Supreme  Board  of  National  Economy,  which  is  given  the 

to  reform  them. 

'he  Supreme  Board  of  National  Economy  is  formed:   (a)  of  the  All-Rus- 

toard  of  Workmen's  Control,  whose  personnel  is  determined  by  the  decree 

/ember  14.  1917;  (b)  of  representatives  of  all  the  People's  Commissaries; 

r  learned  persons,  who  are  invited  and  have  a  consulting  vote. 

'he  Supreme  Board  of  National  Economy  is  divided  into  sections  and 

:ments  (as  fuel,  metal,  demobilization,  finance,  etc.),  and  the  number  and 

here  of  activity  of  these  sections  and  departments  are  determined  by  the 

Board. 

'he  departments  of  the  Supreme  Board  of  National  Economy  conduct  the 
of  regulating  the  separate  branches  of  national  economic  life,  and  also 
•e  the  measures  of  the  respective  People's  Commissaries. 
'he  Supreme  Board  of  National  Economy  forms  out  of  its  membership  a 
j  of  lf>  persons,  for  the  coordination  of  the  current  work  of  the  sections 
lepartment8  and  the  performance  of  tasks  which  demand  immediate 
Ion. 
.11  projects  of  law  and  large  measures  which  have  reference  to  the  regu- 

of  the  national  economy  in  its  entirety  are  submitted  to  the  Council  of 
sople's  Commissaries  through  the  Supreme  Board  of  National  Economy. 
The  Supreme  Board  of  National  Economy  unifies  and  directs  the  Soviets 
rkmen's,  Soldiers',  and  Peasants'  Deputies,  which  include  the  local  organs 
rkmen's  control,  and  also  the  local  commissaries  of  labor,  commerce  and 
ry,  supplies,  etc.  In  the  absence  of  corresponding  economic  branches, 
ipreme  Board  of  National  Economy  forms  local  organs, 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Board  of  National  Economy  are  binding  upon 
:>nomic  departments  of  the  local  Soviets,  which  constitute  the  local  organs 

Supreme  Board  of  National  Economy. 
tion.  Dec.  28,  1918. ) 
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decree  on  regional  and  local  boards  of  national  economy. 

or  the  purpose  of  the  organization  and  regulation  of  the  entire  economic 
'  every  industrial  region,  in  conformity  with  general  state  and  local  in- 
*,  under  the  regional  and  local  Soviets  of  Workmen's,  Soldiers',  and 
cits'  Deputies,  there  are  organized  regional  Boards  of  National  Economy, 
al  institutions  for  the  organization  and  the  regulation  of  production, 
5d  by  the  Supreme  Board  of  National  Economy  and  acting  under  the 
A  control  of  the  respective  Soviet  of  Workmen's,  Soldiers'  and  Peasants' 

les. 

he  Regional  Board  of  National  Economy  is  formed:  (a)  of  the  collegia 
1  at  the  joint  conferences  of  producers'  trade  unions  and  factory  com- 
s  (mining,  commercial,  industrial,  transport,  etc.)  and  also  at  conferences 
d  committees  called  by  the  Soviets  of  Workmen's,  Soldiers'  and  Peasants' 
les;  (b)  of  representatives  of  Soviets  of  Workmen's,  Soldiers'  and 
tits'  Deputies  and  democratic  cooperative  societies;  (c)  of  representatives 
>  technical,  administrative,  and  commercial  management  of  enterprises 
>ering    not    more    than    one-third    of    the    entire    membership    of    the 

resentatives  of  departments  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Re- 
Board  of  National  Economy  and  have  a  consulting  \ote. 


i 
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3.  The  Regional  Board  of  National  Economy  is  divided  into  sections,  tcr 
ing  to  the  branches  of  economic  life:  (1)  state  economy  and  banks,  (2)  I 
(3)  metal  manufacture,  (4)  textile  manufacture,  (5)  cotton  manufacture, 
wood,  (7)  mineral  substances,  (8)  animal  products,  (9)  alimentary  and 
tronomic  substances,  (10)  chemical  products,  (11)  construction  works,  < 
transport,  (13)  agriculture,  (14)  supplies  and  consumption,  or  other  sect 
which  the  Regional  Board  of  National  Economy,  owing  to  local  circomatai 
may  find  necessary. 

Each  section  which  takes  charge  of  any  branch  of  production  is  divided 
four  main  departments:  (1)  organization:  (a)  management,  (b)  fintoc 
and  (c)  technical  organization  of  enterprizes;  (2)  supply  and  distribmi 
(3)  labor;  (4)  statistical.  Kindred  departments  of  the  sections,  by  me* 
Jointly,  form  conferences  (1)  on  organization,  (2)  on  supplies  and  distribnt 
(3)  on  labor  questions,  (4)  on  statistics.  They  maintain  permanent  hurt 
bureaus. 

The  Board  of  National  Economy  forms  also  other  inter-sectional  confer** 
as  on  demobilization,  etc. 

4.  The  Regional  Board  of  National  Economy  elects  an  executive  comni 
which  directs  all  the  activity  of  the  Board,  its  departments,  section  i 
bureaus. 

The  Regional  Board  of  National  Economy  elects  a  presidium  which  cm 
tutes  the  presidium  of  the  executive  committee  and  of  the  separate  comatt 
of  the  Regional  Board  of  National  Economy. 

5.  The  Regional  Board  of  National  Economy  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
lowing  matters : 

(a)  The  consideration  and  solution  of  questions  of  principle  and  thmt 
mon  to  the  whole  region ;  the  unification  and  direction  of  the  activities  at 
lower  organs  of  workmen's  control  in  the  region,  the  regulation  of  their  oh 
relations,  the  composition  and  elaboration  of  detailed  instructions  for  thai 
garding  different  questions  of  control. 

(b)  The  direction,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Supreme  Board  of  Natl 
Economy,  of  the  management  of  private  enterprises  which  have  become 
property  of  the  Republic. 

(c)  The  investigation  of  conflicts  not  settled  by  the  local  organs. 

(d)  The  investigation  of  all  the  needs  of  the  region  as  to  fueL  raw  mite 
means  of  production,  labor  force,  transportation,  facilities,  supplies,  and 
general,  articles  of  prime  necessity. 

(e)  The  accounting  of  raw  material,  unfinished  products,  goods,  labor  f« 
implements,  and  other  articles  of  production. 

(f)  The  taking  of  measures  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  wants  and  eox* 
needs  of  the  population,  rural  economy,  etc. 

(g)  The  establishment  of  regulations  and  plans  for  the  distribution  of 
eral  state  supplies  in  the  region. 

(h)  The  formation  of  plans  for  the  distribution  of  orders  anions  the  « 

prises. 

(i)  The  regulation  of  transport  in  the  region. 

(j)  The  establishment  of  strict  supervision  over  the  entire  economic  Ul 
the  region  with  regard  to  organization,  finances,  etc. 

(k)  The  taking  of  measures  for  the  most  complete  utilization  of  the 
ductive  forces  of  the  region,  in  the  industries  as  well  as  in  rural  economy 

(1)  The  establishment  of  bases  of  distribution  of  the  labor  forces,  matei 
fuel,  means  of  production,  goods,  supplies,  etc. 

(m)  The  taking  of  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary-hyf 
conditions  of  labor. 

6.  All  regulating  institutions  of  local  significance  come  under  the  jurisffl 
of  the  respective  Regional  Boards  of  National  Economy,  and  all  empk 
together  with  the  technical  and  administrative  apparatus,  are  placed  i 
disposal  of  the  Regional  Board  of  National  Economy. 

7.  All  decisions  of  the  Regional  Board  of  National  Economy  have  a 
pulsory  character,  and  must  be  carried  out  by  all  local  institutions  aad 
by  the  directorates  of  enterprises. 

The  decisions  of  the  Regional  Board  of  National  Economy  can  be  sapi 
and  vacated  only  by  the  Supreme  Board  of  National  Economj-. 

8.  The  limits  of  the  economic  regions  are  fixed  by  a  congress  of  Ba] 
Boards  of  National  Economy  and,  until  its  meeting,  by  the  Supreme  Baa 
National  Economy. 
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All  Regional  Boards  of  National  Economy  must,  immediately  upon  forma- 
»  enter  into  business  connection  with  the  Supreme  Board  of  National 
aomy,  obeying  its  directions  upon  questions  affecting  general  state  interests. 
K  The  formation  of  Boards  of  National  Economy  of  smaller  regions  (pro- 
:1a  1,  district,  etc.),  modelled,  after  the  organization  of  Regional  Boards  of 
Lonal  Economy,  is  left  to  the  initiative  of  provincial  Soviets  of  Workmen's, 
tiers',  and  Peasants'  Deputies.  The  establishment  of  the  sphere  of  their 
^Ity  and  their  general  direction  and  coordination  devolve  upon  the  Regional 
rd  of  National  Economy. 
Nation,  Dec.  28, 1918.) 
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appropriating    2,  .00,000    roubles    for    international    revolutionary 

propaganda  purposes. 

>drinance  on  assigning  two  million  roubles  for  the  needs  of  the  revolutionary 
ternationalist  movement. 

Lking  into  consideration  that  Soviet  authority  stands  on  the  ground  of  the 

zriples  of  international  solidarity  of  the  proletariat  and  the  brotherhood  of 

zoilers  of  all  countries,  that  the  struggle  against  war  and  imperialism,  only 

mi  international  scale,  can  lead  to  complete  victory,  the  Soviet  of  Peoples 

cuissaries,  considers  it  necessary  to  come  forth  with  all   aid,  Including 

L«ial  aid,  to  the  assistance  of  the  left,  internationalist,  wing  of  the  workers 

»ment  of  all  countries,  entirely  regardless  whether  these  countries  are  at 

-with  Russia,  or  in  an  alliance,  or  whether  they  retain  their  neutrality. 

Ith  these  aims  the  Soviet  of  Peoples  Commissaries  ordains:  the  assigning 

vo  million  roubles  for  the  needs  of  the  revolutionary  internationalist  move- 

:,  at  the  disposition  of  the  foreign  representatives  of  the  Commissariat  for 

ILgn  Affairs. 

esident  of  the  Soviet  of  Peoples  Commissaries — VI.    Oulianoff  (Lenin). 

oples  Commissary  for  Foreign  Affairs — L.  Trotzky. 

Lnager  of  Affairs  of  the  Soviet  of  Peoples  Commissaries.     VI.     Bonch- 

^Ich. 

:*retary  of  the  Soviet — N.  Gorbounov. 

Wished  in  No.  31  of  the  "  Gazette  of  the  Temporary  Workers  and  Peasants 

»nment,"  December  13,  1917. 
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decree  on  peace. 

c^epted  unanimously  at  the  meeting  of  the  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets 
•  S.  &  P.  Delegates  October  26th,  1017. 

e  workmen  and  peasant  Government  created  by  the  revolution  of  October 
-25th  and  supported  by  the  Soviets  of  W.  S.  &  P.  Delegates  proposes  to  all 
rerent  nations  and  their  governments  to  commence  immediately  negotia- 
tor an  equitable  democratic  peace. 

equitable  or  democratic  peace,  deslrod  by  the  greatest  majority  of  ex- 
r«d  tormented  and  ravaged-by-the-war  workmen  and  labouring  classes  of 
fc«  combatant  countries,  a  peace  which  the  Russian  workmen  and  peasants 
:»ded  most  insistently  and  decisively  after  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy, 
wording  to  the  Government,  an  immediate  peace  without  annexation  (i.  e. 
*tit  the  seizure  of  foreign  lands,  without  the  forcible  annexation  of  foreign 
fcralities)  and  without  the  payment  of  indemnifications. 
La  is  the  peace  which  the  Russian  Government  is  proposing  all  the  belli- 
ts  to  conclude  immediately,  expressing  its  willingness  to  take  all  decisive 
without  any  delay  till  the  final  confirmation  of  all  the  conditions  of  such 
Lee  by  the  lawful  meetings  of  the  people's  representatives  of  all  countries 
lR  nations. 

«3er  the  annexation  or  seizure  of  foreign  lands  the  Government  understands 
Addition  to  a  great  and  strong  state  of  a  small  or  weak  nationality  with- 
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out  the  precisely,  clearly  and  voluntarily  ej 
nation.  Independently  thereof  when  such  an 
Independently  thereof  bow  cultured  or  lgn 
arbitrarily  annexed  or  retained  within  t 
pendently,  lastly,  thereof,  whether  such  a 
some  far  country  across  the  ocean. 

If  any  nation  Is  being  retained  within  the 
If  notwithstanding  its  desire,  expressed  in 
etslons  of  parties  of  revolts  and  uprising* 
given  the  possibility  by  a  free  voting  wli 
troops  of  the  annexing  or  stronger  nation, 
Blon  the  question  regarding  the  form  of  ft 
nexatlon  is  arbitrary  seliure  and  violation  i 

The  Government  considers  that  to  contli 
tween  the  stronger  and  richer  nations  the 
crime  against  humanity  and  It  solemnly  i 
dlately  any  conditions  of  peace  which  wll 
tloned  above  and  which  are  equally  fair  to  . 

At  the  same  time  the  Government  declar 
alder  the  aforesaid  peace  conditions  as  an  u 
■ents  to  examine  alt  other  conditions  of  pei 
posed  as  quickly  as  possible  by  any  one  o 
possible,  with  the  exclusion  of  all  amblgult 
the  peace  conditions. 

The  Government  revokes  all  secret  dlptoi 
intention  to  conduct  all  negotiations  openly 
Ing  Immediately  to  the  publication  of  all  f 
eluded  by  the  Government  of  landowners 
up  to  October  26th,  1817.  All  the  tenure  c 
as  they  are  directed  as  In  most  cases  to  th 
leges  to  the  Russian  landowners  and  capita 
of  the  annexations  of  the  Great  Russians,  T 
dltlonally  and  immediately  revoked. 

In  addressing  the  governments  and  nation 
Hon  to  begin  immediately  negotiations  rep 
Goverment  expresses  on  [ts  p.irt  ^  wlllln 
by  means  of  correspondence,  or  by  telegr; 
tween  the  representatives  of  the  different  i 
representatives.  For  the  facilitation  of  su< 
detail  its  empowered  representative  to  the  i 

The  Government  proposes  to  nil  the  gove 
ent  countries  to  conclude  ftu  Immediate  tru 
truce  be  concluded  for  not  less  than  three  m 
during  which  It  would  be  quite  possible  to 
with  tiie  participation  of  represents  I  Ives 
which  Mere  involved  In  the  war  or  compel  h> 
vene  full-powered  meetings  of  peoples'  repi 
final  confirmation  of  the  peace  conditions. 

Addressing  this  pro  posit  ion  of  peace  to  th 
belligerent  countries,  the  provisional  workir 
sta  addresses  Itself  also  In  particular  to  t 
most  advanced  nations  of  humanity  and  th 
Ins  in  the  present  war.  England,  France  an 
countries  have  given  the  best  services  to  t 
and  the  great  models  of  the  chartist  movetn 
tinns  carried  out  by  the  French  proletariat 
the  exclusive  law  in  Germany  and  the  lone 
creation  of  proletarian  organisations  In  G 
model  for  the  workmen  of  the  whole  worl 
heroism  and  historical  creation  serve  as  a 
aforenamed  countries  will  understand  the 
deliver  humanity  from  the  horrors  of  wnr  ar 
workmen  by  their  decisive  and  energetic  a 
cessful  end  the  cause  of  peace  and  at  the  s 
ing  classes  from  slavery  and  exploitation. 
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Exhibit  15. 

appeal  to  laboring  mohammedans  of  russia  and  the  east. 

Ho  all  Laboring  Mohammedans  of  Russia  and  the  East. 

Comrades!  Brothers! 

Sreat  events  are  transpiring  in  Russia.    An  end  is  approaching  to  the  bloody 

r — liegun-over  the  partition  of  foreign  lands.     The  domination  of  ravishers 

0  enslaved  the  peoples  of  the  world,  is  following.  Under  the  blows  of  the 
B*8ian  revolution  the  old  structure  of  Kabal  and  slavery  is  cracking.  The 
r-ld  of  arbitrariness  and  oppression  is  living  out  its  last  days.  A  new  world 
coming  forth,  a  world  of  toilers  and  the  emancipated.  At  the  head  of  this 
cjlution  stands  the  workers  and  peasants'  government  of  Russia,  the  Soviet 
Peoples'  Commissaries. 

^11  Russia  is  sown  with  Revolutionary  Soviets  of  workers,  soldiers,  and 
slants  deputies.  The  power  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The 
uring  people  of  Russia  are  burning  up  with  the  one  desire  to  obtain  an 
orable  peace,  and  help  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the  world  to  tight  for  and 
sin  freedom  for  themselves. 

"or  this  holy  work  Russia  is  not  alone.  The  great  call  of  freedom  sounded  by 
Russian  revolution  is  taken  up  by  all  the  toilers  of  the  West  ami  East.  The 
tiles  of  Europe,  exhausted  by  war.  are  already  stretching  their  arms  to  us. 
■.ting  peace.  The  workers  and  soldiers  of  the  West  are  already  gathering 
«r  the  standard  of  socialism,  storming  the  strongholds  of  imperialism.  And 
«int  India,  the  same,  which  for  centuries  was  oppressed  by  the  "  enlightened  " 

1  *hers  of  Europe,  has  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  organizing^  their  own 
Aets  of  Deputies,  casting  from  their  shoulders  contemptible  slavery,  calling 

l>eoples  of  the  East  to  the  struggle  for  freedom. 

*ie  Kingdom  of  Capitalistic  p'under  and  force  is  crumbling.  The  soil  is 
ralng  under  the  feet  of  the  plunderers  of  imi>erialism.  In  the  face  of  these 
*  t  events  we  turn  to  you.  toiling  and  unfortunate  Mohammedans  of  Russia 

the  East, 
rohammedans  of  Russia.  Tartars  of  the  Pre- Volga  and  Crimea.  Kirgeese  am! 
of  Siberia  and  -Turkestan,  Turks  and  Tartars  of  Trancaucasia,  Chechent* 
Mountaineers  of  Caucasia,  all  those  whose  Mosques  and  houses  of  prayer 
5  destroyed,  whose  faith  and  customs  were  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
and  oppressors  of  Russia  !  From  now  your  faith  and  customs,  your 
^mal  and  cultural  institutions  are  proclaimed  free  and  inviolate.  Arrange 
e—  national  life  freely  and  without  hindrance.  You  have  that  right.  Know, 
fc-  that  your  rights,  as  also  the  rights  of  all  the  peoples  of  Russia,  are  pro- 
&d  by  all  the  might  of  the  revolution  and  its  organs,  the  Soviets  or  Workers, 
I  lers  and  Peasants  Deputies. 

-^.pport  then,  this  revolution  and  its  authorized  government. 
Ohammedans  of  the  East,  Persians  and  Turks.  Arabians  and  Hindoos:  all 
•^?  with  whose  heads  and  property,  with  whose  liberty  and  native  land,  the 
""•rous  plunderers  of  Europe,  have  traded  for  hundreds  of  years,  all  those 
*^*e  countries  the  robbers  who  started  the  war  wish  to  share ! 
"^  announce  that  the  secret  agreements  of  the  overthrown  Tzar  on  the 
^re  of  Constantinople  confirmed  by  the  overthrown  Kerensky.  are  now 
up  and  destroyed.  The  Russian  Republic  and  its  government,  the  Soviet 
^^eoples'  Commissaries,  is  against  the  seizure  of  foreign  lands;  Constant i- 
^G  must  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans. 

^  announce  that  the  agreement  on  the  partition  of  Persi-i  is  torn  and  de- 
^ed.  As  soon  as  military  activities  cease  the  troops  will  be  withdrawn  from 
|4a,  and  the  Persians  will  be  guaranteed  the  right  of  free  determination  of 
jc*  fate. 

^  announce  that  the  agreement  on  the  partition  of  Turkey  and  the  taking 
5c*  from  her  of  Armenia  Is  torn  up  and  destroyed.  As  soon  as  military 
titles  cease,  the  Armenians  will  be  smired  the  right  to  freely  determine 
**  political  fate. 

Ot  from  Russiu  or  her  revolutionary  government  does  slavery  await  you.  but 
^  the  plunderers  of  European  Imperialism,  from  those  who  turned  your 
^e  land  into  a  plundered  and  pilfered  "  colony  "  of  their  own. 
L~erthrow  these  plunderers  and  enslavers  of  your  countries.  Now.  when  war 
destruction  are  crushing  the  foundations  of  the  world,  when  the  whole 
1*1  is  inflamed  with  indignation  against   the   imperialistic  usurpers,  wlww 


(Published  in  the  No.  17  of  the  Gazette  of  the  Te 
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KximtiT  Hi. 

DECLARATION    OF    THE   RIGHTS    OF   THE    LABORING   AND 

The  form  of  the  following  declaration  was  prepared 
Constituent  Assembly  by  the  Bolshevik  Government  a 
Constituant  Assembly  to  adopt  it  was  one  reason  for  its 
the  Hod   Guard. 

The  Central  Executive  Committee  proclaims  the  follov 

I.  The  Constituent  Assembly  resolves: 

1.  Russia  is  declared  to  be  a  Republic  of  Soviets  o1 
and  Peasants'  Deputies.  All  the  power  in  the  centre 
belongs  to  these  Soviets. 

2.  The  Russian  Soviet  Republic  is  formed  on  the  basis 
nations,  as  a  federation  of  national  Soviet  republics. 

II.  Taking  as  its  fundamental  task  the  abolition  of  a 
by  men,  the  complete  elimination  of  the  division  of  84 
ruthless  suppression  of  exploiters,  the  establishment  of 
tion  of  society  and  the  victory  of  Socialism  in  all  cou 
Assembly  resolves,  further : 

1.  To  effect  the  socialization  of  the  land,  private  owe 
ished,  and  the  whole  land  fund  Is  declared  common  natio 
f erred  to  the  laborers  without  compensation,  on  the  ba 
the  soil. 

All  forests,  minerals,  and  waters  of  state-wide  impo 
whole  inventory  of  animate  and  inanimate  objects,  all  e 
enterprises,  are  declared  national  property. 

2.  The  Soviet  law  of  labor  control  and  the  Supreme  B 
omy  are  confirmed,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  authority 
exploiters,  as  the  first  step  to  the  complete  transfer  of  all 
railways,  and  other  means  of  production  and  transport 
of  the  Workmen's  and  Peasants'  Soviet  Republic. 

8.  The  transfer  of  all  banks  into  the  ownership  of  the 
state  is  confirmed,  it  being  one  of  the  conditions  of  tfc 

lnhrtriTw    musses    from    flip   voke   of   rnnit.nl. 
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e  Soviet  Government,  the  organization  of  the  widest  fraternization  with 
orkmen  and  peasants  of  the  armies  now  warring  against  each  other,  and 
^curing,  at  any  cost  and  by  revolutionary  measures,  of  a  democratic  peace 
>ut  annexations  and  indemnities,  on  the  basis  of  free  self-determination 
oples. 

:Tor  these  same  purposes  the  Constituent  Assembly  insists  upon  a  complete 
:  with  the  barbarous  policy  of  bourgeois  civilization  which  built  the  pros- 
-  of  the  exploiters  among  the  few  chosen  nations  upon  the  enslavement 
ndreds  of  millions  of  the  laboring  population  in  Asia,  in  the  colonies  in 
al,  and  in  the  small  countries. 

*  Constituent  Assembly  welcomes  the  policy  of  the  Council  of  the  People's 
nissaries  which  has  proclaimed  the,  complete  independence  of  Finland, 
i  has  begun  the  removal  of  the  troops  from  Persia,  and  which  has  de- 
i  the  freedom  of  self-determination  of  Armenia. 

*  Constituent  Assembly  views  the  Soviet  law  of  the  repudiation  of  the 
contracted  by  the  Government  of  the  Czar,  the  landowners  and  bour- 

e,  as  the  first  blow  to  international  banking,  finance  and  capital,  and  ex- 
?s  its  confidence  that  the  Soviet  authority  will  continue  to  pursue  that 
b  until  the  complete  victory  of  the  rising  of  international  labor  against  the 
of  capital  is  attained. 

Having  been  elected  on  the  basis  of  party  lists  made  up  before  the  October 
ition,  when  the  people  could  not  yet  rise  en  masses  against  the  exploiters 
lid  not  know  the  strength  of  the  opposition  when  the  latter  defends  its 
privileges,  and  when  the  people  had  not  yet  practically  undertaken  the 
on  of  a  socialistic  society,  the  Constituent  Assembly  would  deem  it 
illy  wrong,  even  from  a  formal  point  of  view,  to  set  itself  in  opposition 
b   Soviets. 

rubstance,  the  Constituent  Assembly  considers  that  now,  at  the  moment  of 
K?isive  battle  of  the  people  with  their  exploiters,  there  can  be  no  place  for 
tter  in  any  of  the  organs  of  government.  The  power  must  belong  wholly 
xclusively  to  the  toiling  masses  and  their  plenipotentiaries,  the  Soviets  of 
men's,  Soldiers',  and  Peasants'  Delegates. 

•porting  the  Soviet  Government  and  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  the 
b's  Commissaries,  the  Constituent  Assembly  recognizes  that  its  tasks  are 
eted  when  it  has  framed  a  general  statement  of  the  fundamental  bases 
socialistic  reconstruction  of  society. 

the  same  time,  aiming  at  the  creation  of  a  really  free  and  voluntary  and, 
luently,  a  more  complete  and  lasting  union  of  the  laboring  classes  of  all 
itions  of  Russia,  the  Constituent  Assembly  confines  itself  to  the  establish- 
f  the  fundamental  principles  of  federation  of  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Russia, 
g  It  to  the  workmen  and  peasants  of  each  nation  to  decide  independently, 
ir  own  representative  Soviet  Congress,  whether  they  wish  to  participate  in 
ederal  Government  and  in  the  other  Soviet  institutions,  and  on  what 

ition,  Dec.  28,  1918.) 


Exhibit  17. 

scree  on  the  equalization  of  bights  of  all  serving  in  the  army. 

the  equalization  of  rights  of  all  serving  in  the  army.     In  realization  of 

111  of  a  revolutionary  people,  for  the  quickest  and  most  decisive  destruc- 

>f  all   remnants  of  the  former  inequality  in  the  army,   the   Soviet  of 

?s  Commissaries  ordains : 

Jl  titles  and  stations  in  the  army,  starting  with  that  of  corporal  and 

?  with  that  of  general,  are  abolished.    The  army  of  the  Russian  Repub- 

im  now  on  consists  of  free  and  equal-to-one-another  citizens,  holding  the 

able  station  of  Soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  Army. 

ill  preference,  connected  with  the  former  titles  and  stations  as  well  as 

rd  distinctions  are  annulled. 

Jl  titles  are  annulled. 

ill  orders  and  other  marks  of  distinction  are  abolished. 

v*ith  the  abolishing  of  the  officers  rank  there  are  abolished  all  teparate 

s  organizations. 

The  Institution  of  orderlies,  now  existing  in  the  active  army,  is  abolished. 

v. — Orderlies  remain  only  in  regimental  offices,  committees  and  other, 

organisations. 
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President  of  the  Soviet  of  Peoples  Commissar 
Peoples  Commissary  for  Military  and  Naval 
Peoples  Commissary  fop  Military  Affairs— P 
Colleagues  of  the  Peoples  Commissary  *or  w 

skly,  Legran,  Mehonoahln. 

Secretary  of  the  Soviet— N.  Oorbonnov. 

December  16, 1917. 

Published  In  No.  30  of  the  "  Gazette  of  the  T 

Government."    December  17,  1917. 


OBDKa   OF  THE   EtOB    COMMA? 

IKrylenko  to  the  Army. — 1 

Petrograd,  Smolny.  Council  of  People's  ( 
name  of  the  revolution  order  to  the  armies. 

Upon  receiving  Information  and  cotnmunlcf 
and  Armies  regarding  the  armistices  conclude) 
I  enjoin  the  following  rules  to  be  observed  I 
armistices ; 

1.  All  private  agreements  regarding  the  sns 
form  to  the  fact  of  the  sending  of  a  special  de 
resolution  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissi,) 
of  the  high  commander  of  the  German  armies  < 

This  armistice  must  be  a  general  one  for  all 
Central  Authority  of  the  Russian  Republic,  i 
mast  automatically  lose  their  force  from  the 
general  armistice  by  the  aforementioned  delegs 

2.  An  obligatory  condition  for  tbe  concluslor 
that  of  tbe  suspension  of  all  movements  of  trc 
tractlng  parties  to  any  new  fronts,  and  especi 
the  Allied  armies. 

3.  All  armistices  to  be  concluded  must  be  co 
organs  of  authority  of  Petrograd. 

4.  A  preliminary  concordance  of  such  armis 
front  Is  desirable ;  In  particular,  the  western 
eluded  such  an  armistice,  the  Roumanian  fron 
slon  of  one,  the  northern  front  where  partial 
must  immediately  take  note  of  the  above  coi 
corresponding  alterations  In  the  wording  of  the 

Comrades:  Only  under  such  conditions  can  b 
unity  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  for  peace. 

Long  live  the  pence  concluded  by  the  peoples 

Hull  to  the  end  of  the  accursed  slaughter! 

Hail  to  the  victory  and  power  of  the  people! 

The  present  order  is  to  be  read  In  all  the 
bntterles.  ship's  crews  and  separate  detachmei) 

November  21st  1017.     No.  16248. 

High  Commander-in-Chief  Krylenko. 


Assignment  of  twenty  million  (20,000.000)  rt 
Workmen's  and  Peasants'  Red  Army.  In  agn 
Committee  of  the'  Soldiers'  Section  of  the  ' 
Pensants,  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Deputies  fo 
men's  and  Peasants'  Red  Army,  the  Soviet  of  P 
follows: 

For  the  organisation  of  the  Workmen's  and 
allotted  at  first  from  t&e  "SattoraX  Tmasott,  tn 
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disposition  of  the  All-Russian  Committee  established  in  connection  with 
ople's  Commissariat  for  military  affairs  consisting  of  two  representatives 

Military  Commissariat  and  two  representatives  of  the  General  Staff  of 
id  Army  for  the  organization  of  the  Workmen's  and  Peasants'  Red  Army 
he  consequent  transfer  of  these  twenty  million  (20,000,000)  rubles  from 
ir  fund. 

he  sum  thus  assigned,  credits  shall  be  opened  with  the  local  District  and 
ial  Soviet's  Army  Committees  and  Staff  of  the  Red  Army  for  the  organl- 

of  a  Workmen's  and  Peasants'  Red  Army,  to  provide  for  the  Soldiers 

g  the  Army  and  their  families  and  for  the  organization  of  a  Central 

:>rate. 

ned)  : 

ident  of  the  Soviet  of  People's  Commissaries,  V.  Ulianov  (Lenin). 

tie's  Commissary  for  Military  Affairs,  N.  I.  Podvoiski. 

ctor  of  Administration,  Vlad.  Bonch-Bruevich. 

etary  of  the  Soviet,  N.  Gorbunov. 

ished,  January  16,  1918. 


Exhibit  20. 
cree  on  the  democratization  of  the  navy  of  the  russian  republic. 

On  thi  Democratization  or  the  Navy. 
Part  1.  General  regulation  on  the  personnel  of  the  Fleet. 

he  personnel  of  the  Fleet  of  the  Russian  Republic  consists  of  free  citizens, 
ig  equal  civic  rights. 

he  designation  by  title,  which  has  existed  until  now,  and  which  expressed 
listinctlon,  are  abolished,  and  all  sailors  in  the  Navy  are  to  be  called 
rs  of  the  Naval  Fleet  of  the  Russian  Republic." 

rom  the  sailors  of  the  Fleet  of  the  Russian  Republic  there  will  be  appor- 
the  commanding  personnel,  superintending  the  tactical  and  technical 
is,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  committees  for  the  management  of  the 
i  strati ve  section  of  the  Navy, 
he  political  section  is  entirely  in  the  administration  of  elected  com- 

3. 

he  commanding  personnel  is  formed  of  persons,  who  are  accepted  into  the 

*  and  performing  this  service  in  accordance  with  special  rules  expounded 

t5. 

rom  persons  not  of  the  commanding  personnel,  on  accordance  with  rules 

•t  5,  there  are  elected  according  to  their  specialties  foremen  who  are 

sible  aids  of  the  specialists  of  the  commanding  personnel. 

11  sailors  have  designations,  answering  to  their  specialties  and  position 

»d ;  for  example,  Commander,  Mechanic,  Artilleryman,  Electrician,  etc. 

11  titles  are  revoked  and  persons  occupying  positions  of  command,  are 

a  ted  by  their  duties,  for  example, — Citizen  Commander,  Citizen  Mechanic, 

new  style  of  clothing,  general  for  all  naval  sailors,  is  to  be  designed  by  a 
te,  special  commission. 

c. — Pending  the  preparation  of  the  new  form  of  clothing,  the  wearing  of 
1  uniform  is  permissible. 
\11  sailors  in  the  Navy  are  granted  the  right  to  wear  civilian  clothing 

y. 

All  sailors  of  the  Navy  have  the  right  to  be  members  of  any  political, 

al,   religious,  economic  or  professional  organization,  society  or  union. 

have  the  right,  freely  and  openly,  to  express  and  profess  by  word  of 

,  in  writing  or  in  print,  their  political,  religious  and  other  views. 

All  sailors  of  the  Navy  are  subject  to  the  laws,  general  for  all  citizens, 

it  any  exceptions.     Correspondence  must  be  delivered  to  the  addressee 

it  Interruption. 

All  sailors,  not  on  duty,  have  the  right  to  absent  themselves  from  their 

8  and  sections  in  accordance  with  orders  and  rules,  established  by  corre- 

Ing  organizations,  but  on  the  condition  that  a  sufficient  number  of  persons 

remain  to  serve  the  vessel  or  section. 

The  commanding  personnel  have  separate  accommodations  for  living  and 

irk,  on  board  ship  and  at  shore-stations. 
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15.  The  commanding  personnel  are  allowed  servants  who  hire  out  i 
own  free  will,  at  the  expense  of  the  person  desiring  to  have  same,  or 
of  war,  by  the  appointment  of  orderlies,  on  a  mutual  (with  the  crew) 
ment,  and  with  a  definite  salary* 

Note. — The  hiring  of  female  help  is  prohibited  on  vessels  of  the  Nat* 

Past  2. — The  management  of  the  Navy. 

16.  The  general  guidance  of  the  life  and  activities  of  the  Navy  Is  c 
trated  In  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Sea.  At  the  head  of  the  latter  i 
the  Military-Naval  Section,  which  superintends  entirely  the  operative  tsJ 
nical  affairs  and  works  in  conjunction  with  the  Administrative,  EcodobI 
Political  Sections  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Sea. 

17.  The  Military-Naval  Section  is  elected  by  the  plenarium  of  the  0 
Committee  of  the  Sea,  on  a  basis  of  special  instructions,  which  were  wdrti 
for  that. 

18.  Being  entirely  Independent  in  its  operative  ordinances,  the  Mflftir^ 
Section  is  responsible  for  its  actions  to  the  plenium  of  the  Central  Goasi 
the  Sea,  as  well  as  before  the  Superior  State  organs. 

19.  At  the  head  of  the  Military-Naval  Section  stands  a  person  deafen* 
the  Chief  of  the  Military-Naval  section  of  the  Central  Committee  of  tk 
elected  in  accordance  with  paragraph  88,  part  5,  on  the  election  of  tte 
manding  personnel. 

\  20.  All  orders  for  the  fleet  or  flotilla  are  issued  by  the  Military-Natal  Se 

signed  by  the  chief,  countersigned  by  the  member  of  the  section  attach 
him,  and  are  compulsory  for  the  entire  personnel  of  the  Navy. 

Note :  Decisions  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Sea  are  presents  I 
Military-Naval  Section,  which  In  accordance  with  the  decision,  issue*  «< 
in  accordance  with  the  above  paragraph,  referring  to  the  correspoodtaf  ■ 
of  the  decision. 

Past  3. 

2L  The  Chief  of  the  Military-Naval  Section  has  two  assistants  to  tteM 
the  first  of  which  is  the  substitute  chief  and  superintends  the  opentto* 
of  the  fleet, — the  second  assistant  superintends  the  technical  and  adnfaritf 
sections. 

22.  For  the  development  and  bringing  to  reality  of  questions  on  all  tei 
of  the  Military-Naval  Section,  there  will  enter  into  the  Military  Sectioa 
principal  specialists,  with  their  assistants,  on  the  operative,  administratis 
technical  sections.  The  number  of  principal  specialists  and  their  assistants 
correspond  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  Navy,  is  determined  by  the  Central 
mittee  of  the  Sea  and  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Naval  organ. 

23.  The  following  commanding  duties  exist  in  the  Fleet : 

(a)  Flag  Officers. — Chief  of:  Divisions,  Brigades,  Detachments,  Flotifi 
visions  of  2d  grade  vessels,  divisions  of  3rd  grade  vessels,  divisions  of  4th 
vessels,  divisions  of  aircraft,  coast  defence,  hydrographic  expedition,  pro 
of  aquatic  regions,  service  of  connection,  regions  of  the  service  of  conn« 

For  each  of  the  above  duties  there  is  a  corresponding  military  secti 
complement  of  which  is  determined  by  the  Military-Naval  Section  of  tl 
tral  Committee  of  the  Sea. 

(b)  Ship  Duties. — Commander  of  vessel,  assistant  to  the  commander,] 
Specialists:  Pilot,  artilleryman,  miner,  electro-technic,  diver,  mechanic, 
Assistant  specialists:  Section  plutong  (?)  commanders  and  others. 

(c)  Shore  Duties. — Commander  of  a  crew,  commander  of  a  company. 
Note  (to  Par.  23)  :  In  other  shore  detachments  and  stations  the  coma 

personnel  is  determined  in  accordance  with  the  construction  of  the  tf 
ment,  and  is  composed  of  persons  administering,  according  to  their 
ties,  the  supreme  military  and  technical  branches. 

Part  4.  Rights,  Duties  and  Responsibility  of  the  Commanding  Pf*$\ 

24.  The  Chief  of  the  Military-Naval  Section  works  in  conjunction  i 
Military  section  and  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Sea,  on  instructor 
out  specially  for  that,  and  issues  all  ordinances  to  the  Navy,  detadu 
tions  and  vessels,  over  his  signature,  countersigned  by  the  member  I 
tral  Committee  of  the  Sea  attached  to  him. 

25.  Issuing  all  orders  and  ordinances,  the  Chief  of  the  Milto""* 
is  responsible  entirely  tot  the  operative  and  technical  br&ng 
In  branches  where  the  wot:\l  \a  Y&  cftxvVMMMia^  ^itth  the  Off 
the  Sea,  on  the  eeoiMHnta,  *to&&\staftto^  mA  vft*&»&. 
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litary-Naval  Section  is  responsible  only  in  the  event  that  the  ordinance 

C.  C.  of  the  Sea  was  introduced  in  accordance  with  his  report,  or  if  the 

ace  is  contrary  to  the  views  expressed  in  the  matter  by  the  Chief  of  the 

y  Section,  and  the  latter  does  not  agree  with  the  plenium  of  the  Central 

ttee  of  the  Sea  in  regard  to  the  introduced  ordinance,  then  the  responsi- 

'or  events,  resulting  from  such  ordinance  are  not  borne  by  the  Chief  of 

litary  Section. 

The  duties  of  the  commanding  personnel  are : 

In  commanding  their  section,  according  to  specialization   in  military, 

tion  or  technical  respect,  in  battle  as  well  as  when  not  in  battle ; 

In  commanding  in  military-naval  instruction,  in  its  entirety  as  well  as 

.rate  sections. 

Determining  the  date  of  preparedness  of  vessels  for  going  to  sea ; 

Issuing  of  orders  for  work  which  can  not  be  postponed,  caused  by  un- 

ble  circumstances ; 

All  matters  of  administration,  in  conjunction  with  ship  committee,  in 

ince  with  ordinances  regarding  the  latter. 

?he  commanding  personnel  assumes  full  responsibility  in  the  limits  of  its 

tes  described  in  par.  a,  b,  c,  d,  or  Par.  2G,  and  shares  the  responsibility 

mimittees  in  the  limits  of  their  joint  activities,  in  the  sense  and  spirit  of 

sibility,  described  in  par.  25. 

>.  Manner  of  Electing  the  Commanding  Personnel  of  the  Active  Fleet 

and  Battle  Sections. 

?rom  persons  having  a  sufficient  preparation  both  in  a  theoretical  and 

al  respect,  there  are  elected  foremen  specialists  by  a  general  assembly 

corporation  of  specialists,  on  the  basis  of  the  four-member  formula,  and 

suits  of  the  election  are  communicated  to  the  ship  committee  and  the 

nder  of  the  vessel. 

ill  persons  designated  to  supersede  and  position  of  command,  must  have 

cessary   preparation,   both   theoretical   and   practical,   substantiated  by 

i  from  special  schools,  or  special  examining  commissions. 

. — To  the  duties  of  specialist  can  be  admitted  elected  persons  of  good 

al  experience,  who  have  passed  the  practical  tests  on  the  commission, 

are  established  for  that  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Sea,  and  in 

;ion  with  which,  before  assuming  their  duties,  such  persons  must  be  sent 

100I  for  a  short  theoretic  preparation. 

lefore  the  election  of  foremen-specialist,  the  corporation  of  the  corre- 

ig  specialty,  together  with  the  commander,  prepares  a  list  of  candidates 

•d  for  the  assuming  of  the  duties. 

. — If  the  corporation  has  no  candidates  of  its  own,  then  it  must  refer 

Central  Committee  of  the  Sea  for  same. 

rom  the  person  placed  in  the  list  of  candidates  (according  to  par.  29) 

rted  the  foremen-specialists,  only  by  the  corporation  of  the  corresponding 

y,  on  the  basis  of  the  four-member  formula ;  the  election  of  this  or  that 

is  communicated  by  the  corporation  to  the  commander  of  the  vessel  for 

ification  of  the  entire  complement  of  the  vessel.    If,  within  seven  days 

e  date  of  the  proclaiming  of  the  result  of  the  election,  there  has  been  no 

?ing  of  the  candidate,  (announced  in  accordance  with  par.  43,  part  6) 

part  of  the  crew,  then  the  candidate  is  considered  confirmed  by  the  per- 

>f  the  vessel. 

efore  the  election  of  an  assistant  commander,  a  candidate  list  of  persons 

xi  for  the  assumption  of  duty  is  compiled  by  the  ship  committee  together 

e  commander.    In  the  necessity  of  electing  a  commander  the  candidates 

prepared  by  the  ship  committee  together  with  the  Flag  Office. 

. — If  the  ship  committee  has  no  candidates  it  must  obtain  same  from  the 

I  Committee  of  the  Sea. 

The  election  of  an  assistant  commander,  as  well  as  a  commander  is 

ted  by  the  entire  crew  of  a  vessel,  on  the  basis  of  the  four-member  for- 

In  connection  with  which  the  elections  are  considered  effective* if  not 

an  two-thirds  of  the  complement  of  the  vessel  participated. 

3aiefs  of  divisions  are  elected  by  the  division  committee  and  commanders 

fete  of  the  division  from  a  list  of  candidates,  compiled  by  the  division 

tee  and  commanders,  together  with  the  Chief  of  Division. 

Ttfa  Chief  of  Division  is  elected  by  a  committee  of  the  division,  together 

e  Chiefs  of  Divisions,  from  a  list  of  candidates  prepared  by  the  Ge\&ra.V 
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Oommttee  of  the  Sea,  together  with  the  Chief  of  the  Mllitary-NaTal  Seed 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Sea. 

86.  Chiefs  of  brigades,  detachments,  flotillas  and  others,  are  elected  ^ 
committee  of  the  brigade,  detachment,  flotilla,  etc.,  with  the  camnk 
vessels,  from  a  candidate  list,  compiled  by  the  Central  Committee  of  tti 
together  with  the  chief  of  the  Military-Naval  Section  of  the  Central  On 
of  the  Sea. 

87.  The  commanding  personnel,  elected  in  accordance  with  Par.  8,  H 
85,  are  confirmed  in  their  positions  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  ta»i 
lasaes  the  necessary  order  to  the  fleet  and  flotillas. 

S&  The  Chief  of  the  Military  Naval  Section  of  the  Central  Omltt 
the  Sea  is  elected  from  candidates  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Si 
.gefher  with  the  committees  of  divisions,  brigades,  detachments  and  IM 
with  the  Chiefs  of  brigades,  divisions,  detachments  and  flotillas.  The 
tions  are  conducted  by  the  committees  and  chiefs  who  participated  h 
preparation  of  the  list  of  candidates  according  to  the  four-member  fin 
and  the  elected  person  is  confirmed  in  their  position  by  the  Supreme  Mul 
College  at  the  presentation  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Sea. 

89.  The  personnel  of  the  military  sections  is  elected  by  the  Chief  of  tfce 
tlon,  together  with  the  committee  of  the  section. 

Note. — Pending  the  preparation  of  new  lists  the  complement  win  re 
the  same. 

40.  The  medical  personnel  is  elected  by  the  professional  union  of  nq 
and  assistant  surgeons,  and  the  results  of  elections  are  communicated  ti 
Central  Committee  of  the  Sea  after  the  confirmation  of  the  candidate  Is 
command  of  the  vessel,  in  the  manner  of  the  confirmation  of  foremea-specfi 
(as  in  paragraph  31).  The  medical  personnel  is  elected  in  accordaace 
#36,  from  a  candidate  list,  presented  by  the  Professional  Union  of  8w| 
and  Assistant-Surgeons. 

41.  Every  sailor  of  the  Naval  Fleet,  selected  for  any  of  these  poettkw 
the  privilege  of  refusing  to  occupy  the  position,  having  submitted  the  m 
for  his  refusal.  The  final  decision  on  the  acceptability  or  non-acceptM 
the  refusal  is  reserved  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Sea,  at  whose  (Dap* 
also  all  business  connected  with  the  election  of  the  particular  (km. 
motive  of  his  refusal  and  the  recall  of  the  corresponding  Chief  and  » 
committee,  regarding  the  motive  of  refusal  of  the  elected  sailor. 

42.  The  persons  elected  to  office,  at  these  elections  will  be  considered  1 
who  receive  an  absolute  majority,  in  connection  with  which  if  there  i 
absolute  majority,  then  the  two  first  candidates,  having  received  the  conn 
ative  majority,  are  voted  on  again. 

Part  6.  Recall  of  persons  of  the  Commanding  Personnel. 

43.  The  question  of  the  recall  of  any  member  of  the  commanding  per* 
of  a  vessel  can  be  raised  before  the  Ship  Committee,  by  a  group  of  J  oi 
complement  of  the  vessel  or  the  separate  corporation  of  a  specialty,  If  It 
tains  to  specialists.  The  recall  is  subject  to  further  action,  If  it  is  adoptt 
a  general  assembly  of  the  crew  or  the  corporation  and  specialties,  by  rwc 
than  §  of  the  number  present. 

44.  The  recall,  adopted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  crew  or  corpon 
of  specialists  is  forwarded,  together  with  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Section 
commander  is  being  recalled,  or  with  the  report  of  the  commander  in  the! 
of  his  assistant  or  a  specialist,  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Sea,  for  a 
confirmation  of  the  recall. 

45.  The  commander  of  a  vessel  can  raise  the  question  of  the  recall  • 
assistant  or  any  one  of  the  specialists,  by  presenting  to  the  ship's  com 
a  statement  explaining  his  motives.  Having  received  such  a  statem* 
ship's  committee  brings  it  before  a  general  assembly  (for  deliberation)  o 
entire  complement  of  the  vessel  or  corporation  of  specialists  and  thej 
expedition  of  business  on  such  recall  with  a  protocol  of  the  general  aseeaJ 
presented  for  a  final  decision  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Sea. 

46.  The  question  of  the  removal  of  chiefs  of  divisions,  brigades,  detaeli 
flotillas,  and  the  personnel  of  other  military  sections  attached  to  them  * 
raised  by  committees  and  members  of  the  commanding  personnel  who  el 
well  as  those  who  participated  in  preparing  the  candidate  lists  for  the  el 
is  being  removed  (Nos.  84,  35,  36  and  37)  and  is  considered  in  the  Off 
ing  committee,  wheravpon  tt&  ftaal  decision  is  presented  to  the 
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ee  of  the  Sea,  which  forwards  the  entire  expedition  of  business  on  the  dis- 
lon  of  the  notice  of  recall  to  the  corresponding  committees. 
.  The  question  of  the  removal  of  the  Chief  of  the  Military-Naval  Section  of 
Central  Committee  of  the  Sea  can  be  raised  by  the  committees  and  persons 
ae  commanding  personnel,  who  participated  in  the  election  of  the  chief,  in 
■rdance  with  paragraph  38,  by  presenting  a  statement  of  their  motives  to 
Oentral  Committee  of  the  Sea.    Having  received  such  a  statement,   the 

Tal  Committee  of  the  Sea  presents  it  for  joint  deliberation  of  the  Central 
Mnittee  of  the  Sea  with  the  committees  and  the  chiefs  of  brigades,  divisions, 
chments,  and  flotillas,  and  the  removal  is  considered  adopted  if  it  is  voted 
tDy  not  less  than  f  of  the  members  present  at  the  consultation.  The  final 
trmation  of  the  adopted  recall  is  presented  to  the  Supreme  Naval  College, 
liom  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Sea  directs  the  entire  expedition  of  busi- 
on  the  removal  of  the  chief,  together  with  the  designation  of  the  person 
i  y  elected  to  that  duty  in  exact  accordance  with  No.  38. 
.  In  exceptional  cases  persons  against  whom  a  statement  of  removal  has 
placed  and  adopted  by  the  crew,  can  be  temporarily  removed  from  duty 

«ven  removed  from  the  vessel  pending  a  final  decision  of  the  Central  Com- 
«e  of  the  Sea  on  the  question  of  their  removal. 

Part  7.  Order  of  Subordination. 

_  The  distribution  of  the  commanding  personnel  in  the  order  of  its  subordi- 
on  is  established  as  follows:  Chief  of  the  Military-Naval  Section  of  the 
rral  Committee  of  the  Sea.  Flag  Officers,  Chiefs  of  Divisions,  Commanders, 
or  Specialists  and  their  Assistants,  and  Forman  Specialists. 
►.  The  distribution  of  committees  in  the  order  of  subordination  is  established 
Tollows:  Central  Committee  of  the  Sea,  committees  of  separate  sections 
"isions,  brigades,  detachments,  positions,  etc.)   Ship  and  Company  Commit- 

m 

.  Instructions  to  vessels,  detachments,  and  the  fleet  on  operative  and  tech- 
1  questions  are  issued  by  corresponding  persons  of  the  commanding  per- 
ftel,  on  economic  and  administrative  questions  by  the  commanding  personnel, 
?ther  with  the  committee  and  on  political  questions  by  the  committees; 
reupon  the  commander  and  committees  must  be  notified  of  all  signals  and 
nphore  messages  received  and  sent. 

ote. — All  orders  of  central  organs  of  the  naval  administration,  as  well  as 
general  state,  and  also  ordinances  of  any  committees  published  for  general 
rraation  are  subject  to  execution  in  the  fleet  and  flotillas  of  the  Navy  only 
he  event  of  their  confirmation  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Sea,  through 
■mictions  published  in  accordance  with  No.  20  and  the  foot  note. 
anner  of  conducting  of  elections  at  the  present  time. — 1.  All  members  of 
commanding  personnel  must  be  reelected. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  during  the  period  of  the  revolutionary  movement, 
ftjority  of  the  members  of  the  commanding  personnel  were  in  fact  appointed 
1  the  consent  of  the  crew,  the  re-election  of  the  existing  commanding  per- 
nel  can  be  made  by  the  removal  of  undesirable  persons  under  the  authority 
•art  6  regarding  removals. 

Persons  who  are  proposed  for  removal  and  who  are  not  elected  to  posi- 
s  corresponding  to  their  knowledge  and  practical  ability,  are  at  the  disposal 
:he  Central  Committee  of  the  Sea  and  are  either  entered  into  the  reserve 
lie  Central  Committee  of  the  Sea,  discharged  from  the  service  on  account  of 
,  or  on  general  rules  which  will  be  worked  out  for  the  dismissal  from  the 
^Ice  of  members  of  the  commanding  personnel,  or  for  the  lack  of  suitable 
ointments. 

.  Persons  enrolled  in  the  reserve  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Sea  must 
ajiven  a  salary  corresponding  to  the  position  for  which  they  are  considered 
indldate. 

.  The  salaries  of  the  commanding  personnel,  according  to  positions  held  on 
elective  basis,  remain  as  heretofore,  pending  the  development  of  new  salaries 
establishment  of  a  real  status ; 

.  Every  change  in  the  personnel  of  a  fleet,  which  has  adopted  the  ordinance 
:he  Central  Committee  of  the  Sea  is  to  be  communicated  to  the  Administra- 
i  of  Personnel  for  the  conducting  of  corresponding  accounts. 
.  In  fulfilling  this  ordinance  in  cases  which  were  not  anticipated  it  is  neces- 
f  to  be  guided  by  local  conditions  of  fleets. 
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Peoples  Commissary  for  Naval  Affairs — Dibenko. 
Director  of  the  Naval  Ministry — M.  Ivanow. 

Published  in  No.  6  of  the  Gazette  of  the  Temporary  Workers  and  Pew 
Government  on  January  12,  1918. 


Exhibit  21. 
decree  on  the  democratization  of  the  fleet  of  the  ru88ian  bipusj 

Section  1.  General  Position  of  the  Personnel  of  the  Fleet. 

( 1 )  The  Personnel  of  the  Fleet  of  the  Russian  Republic  consists  of  1 
citizens  enjoying  equal  civil  rights. 

(2)  The  hitherto  existing  titles  of  rank  which  emphasized  caste  distinct 
are  abolished  and  all  serving  in  the  Fleet  are  called  "Sailors  of  the  Wtr  I 
of  the  Russian  Republic." 

(3)  From  among  the  Sailors  of  the  Fleet  of  the  Russian  Republic  tea 
the  commanding  body  which  consists  of  the  war  operations  and  tecbo 
departments  who  work  with  elected  committees  in  carrying  out  the  adnd 
trative  work  of  the  Fleet. 

(4)  The  Department  of  Politics  is  entrusted  altogether  to  elected  oommitl 
(P.  50.) 

Exhibit  22. 

decree  on  assessment  of  salaries  for  the  seamen  of  the  navy  ibcic 

on  voluntary  system. 


Nomenclature  of  occupations. 


Ship  boys  (students)  of  all  specialties 

Seamen 

Superior  seaman,  carpenter,  machinist  helper,  cook,  baker  (bread),  musi- 
cian, sanitarian,  ruderer,  signalman,  distance  measurer,  mess  caterer 

Stoker  helper 

Clerk,  superior  gunner,  galvanizer,  electrician,  superior  signalman,  superior 
distance  measurer 

Stoker,  boatsman 

Cook  and  diver 

Mine  machinist 

Superior  stoker,  superior  bandmaster 

Superior  mine  machinist 

Machinist  (Komendor).  motorman,  superior  galvanizer,  master  gunner, 
superior  electrician,  and  superior  clerk 

Master  skipper  for  artillery  and  machines 

Superior  machinist,  superior  diver,  artilleryman 

Feldsher 

Motorman  superior 

Telegraph  operator  and  radio-telegraph  operator 

Telegraph  operator  superior  and  radio  telegraph  operator  superior 


Fundamental 

assessment 

monthly. 


Bonos: 

tiomJ 

mni 

accra 


of 


(Published  in  the  23rd  issue  of  Journal  of  the  Workmen  and  Peasant  Go 
uient  of  February  14th  (new  style).) 
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DECREE  SUPPRESSING  THE  ADMIRALTY-COUNCIL. 

The  Admiralty-Council  is  suppressed.  All  the  rights  of  the  Admiralty-Oi 
as  the  highest  organ  in  the  affairs  of  the  Fleet  and  Navy  Department  shtfl 
over  to  the  Marine  Section  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee  elected  If 
All-Russian  Congress  of  the  Military  fleet.  A  detailed  regulation  on  tlfcfl 
of  the  competency  and  order  of  activity  of  the  Marine  Section  will  fc*l 
lished  separately. 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries.    V.  Oulianoff  (Ltf*) 
People's  Commissary  ad  int.  Lieutenant  Ilyin  (Raskolnikoff). 
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Exhibit  24. 

)f  the  soviet  of  people's  commissaries.     organizing  a  red  fleet. 

;sian  fleet,  like  the  army,  has  been  brought,  by  the  crimes  of  the  Ini- 

Bourgeois  regimes  and  by  the.  burden  of  war  to  a  condition  of  great 

ition.     The  transition  to  the  arming  of  the  people  which  the  program 

:ialist  party  demands,  is  greatly  obstructed  by  these  circumstances. 

0  preserve  the  national  property  and  to  oppose  the  organized  forces 
the  remnants  of  the  mercenary  army  of  the  Capitalists  and  Bour- 

1  in  order  to  uphold,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  idea  of  the  Universal 
t,  it  is  necessary  as  a  transition  measure  to  have  recourse  to  the 
>n  of  the  fleet  on  the  basis  of  the  recommendation  of  the  candidates 
professions  and  other  collective  democratic  organizations. 

of  this  the  Soviet  of  People's  Commissaries  proclaims :  the  fleet  which 
the  basis  of  universal  military  service  under  the  Imperial  laws  is 
>  be  abolished  and  there  is  hereby  organized  a  Socialistic  Workmen's 
its'  Red  Fleet. 


Exhibit  25. 

the  Soviet  or  People's  Commissaries  on  Assessment  of  Salaries  of  the 
:nt  Employes  and  Persons  Standing  in  the  Government  Service  of  the 
i  Institutions  of  the  Admiralty. 

.  Schedule  of  salaries  of  Government  officials  and  persons  in  the  Government 

Service  of  the  Admiralty. 


Class. 

Fundamental 

salaries  per 

month. 

Additional 
salary  per 

month  on  ace. 

ofhighcostof 
living. 

Total  per 
month. 

150 
160 
170 
175 
185 
200 
220 
225 
250 
275 
285 
300 
315 
325 
340 
370 
380 
385 
395 
405 
420 
460 
480 
500 
550 
590 
615 
665 
685 
705 
795 
870 

Rubles   kop. 
150 
155 
160 

162.50 
167.50 
175 
183 
185 
195 

202.50 
210 
217 
220 
222.50 
225 
226.80 
229.50 
230.30 
232.30 
233.50 
236.30 
239.10 
241.25 
243.10 
242 
247.33 
247.33 
247.33 
247.33 
247.33 
247.33 
247.33 

Rubles 
kop. 
300 

315 

330 

337.50 

352.50 

375 

403 

410 

445 

477.50 

495 

517 

535 

547.50 

565 

596.80 

609.50 

315.39 

627.30 

638.50 

656.30 

699.10 

721. 25 

743. 10 

796 

837.33 

872.33 

912.33 

932.33 

952.33 

1,042.33 
1,117.33 

i  of  the  Soviet  of  People's  Commissaries:  V.  L.  Uljanov  (Lenin). 
Commissary  for  the  Navy :  Dibenko. 

People's  Commissary  of  Finance:  Axelrod. 
f  of  the  Soviet  of  People's  Commissaries:  N.  Gorbunov. 
?d  in  the  24th  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Workmen  and  Peasant 
t  of  February  15th  (new  style).) 
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Exhibit  26. 

i 

DECREE  OF  THE  SOVIET  OF  THE  PEOPLE'S  COMMIS8AR8  ON  ASSESSMENT  Of  8iU 
OF  COM  MAN  DEBS  AND  OTHERS  OF  THE  NAVY  RECRUITED  ON  PRINCIPLES  OF  TO 
TART  SERVICE. 


Nomenclature  of  duties  on  the  men  of  war. 


Captain 

1st  Assistant  t)  Captain 

2nd  Assistant  to  Captain 

3rd         "        "        "       

1st  Mechanic 

2nd       "       

3rd       "       

1st  Artilleryman  and  1st  Miner.. 
2nd  "  "  tod    "     .. 

3rd  "  "  3rd    "     .. 

Section  Chief  (plutong)  peleton. 

Brigadier 

Detachment  Flagman  Specialist . 


1st  class. 


655 
580 
530 
480 
635 
560 
510 
635 
560 
510 
430 
805 
710 


2nd  class. 


580 
505 
455 


560 
185 


560 
4*5 


3rd  class. 


505 

430 


485 
485 


WMith 
bxot 
tafa. 

Wttkth 
oc4 


380 
720  ! 
635  I 


330 
655 
560 


Chief  of  the  Naval  G eneral  Staff 

Manager  of  Provisions  of  the  Navy  Commissariat 

Chief  of  the  War  Department 

Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  the  War  Department  of  the  operative  and  structural  Department. 

Specialist  Flagman  of  the  Chief  of  the  War  Department 

Chief  of  the  Communication  Service 

District    Chief 

Chief  of  the  Central  Station 

Chief  of  the  Radi  station 


To  all  on  the  above  chart  mentioned  salaries  is  to  be  added  the  high  cost  of  lirtaj 
per  160  Rubles. 

The  foregoing  salaries  are  far  a  full  month. 


Exhibit  27. 

decree  abolishing  private  ownership  of  land,  farming  impleme5ts. 
stock  and  farm  products.  passed  by  the  congress  of  soviets  of  woli 
and  soldiers  delegates  at  the  meeting  of  october  25th,  1917,  2  a.  m. 

1.  All  private  ownership  of  land  is  abolished  immediately  without  an: 
demnification. 

2.  All  landowners  estates,  likewise  all  the  lands  of  the  Crown,  monas« 
church   lands   with   all   their  live  stock   and   inventories  property,  home* 
constructions  and  all  appurtenances  pass  over  into  the  disposition  of  the  v« 
land  committees  and   district   Soviets  of  Peasants   Delegates  until  the 
stituent  Assembly  meets. 

3.  Any  damage  whatever  done  to  the  confiscated  property  belonging 
now  on  to  the  whole  people,  is  regarded  as  a  grievous  crime,  punishable  ty 
revolutionary  court  of  justice.  The  district  Soviets  of  Peasants  Delegates 
take  all  necessary  measures  for  the  observance  of  the  strictest  order  * 
the  confiscation  of  the  landowners'  estates,  for  the  determination  of  the  di 
sions  of  the  plots  of  land  and  which  of  them  are  subject  to  confiscation 
the  drawing  up  of  an  inventory  of  the  whole  confiscated  property  and  fcs 
strictest  revolutionary  guard  of  all  the  farming  property  on  the  land  wit 
the  constructions,  implements,  cattle,  supplies  of  products  etc.,  passing  w 
the  people. 

4.  For  guidance  during  the  realisation  of  the  great  land  reforms  UH 
final  resolution  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  shall  serve  the  following  pa 
Nakaz   (Instruction)   drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  242  local  peasant  nakaa 
the  editor's  office  of  the  "  Izvestia  of  the  All-Russian  Soviet  of  Peasant 
gates  "  and  published  in  No.  88  of  said  "  Izvestia  "   (Petrograd,  No.  88,  M 
19th  1917.) 


Exhibit  28. 

decree   abolishing    private   ownership   of   land.    farming   implement* 

stock,  farm  products,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  question  re  the  land  may  be  decided  only  by  the  general  Coo** 
Assembly. 
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Dost  equitable  solution  of  the  land  question  should  be  as  follows : 
e  right  of  private  ownership  of  the  land  is  abolished  for  ever ;  the  land 
be  sold,  nor  leased,  nor  mortgaged,  nor  alienated  in  any  other  way. 
lands ;  of  the  State,  the  Crown,  the  Cabinet,  the  monasteries,  churches, 
on  lands,  entailed  estates,  private  lands,  public  and  peasant  lands,  etc., 

•  alienated  without  any  indemnification  they  become  the  property  of  the 
ind  the  usufructory  property  of  all  those  who  cultivate  them  (who  work 

hose  who  will  suffer  from  this  revolution  of  property  the  right  is  recog- 
nly  to  receive  public  assistance  during  the  time  necessary  for  them  to 
bemselves  to  the  new  conditions  of  existence. 

I  the  underground  depths:  the  ore,  naptha  coal,  salt,  etc.  and  also  the 
and  waters,  having  a  general  importance,  shall  pass  over  into  the  ex- 
use  of  the  state.  All  the  minor  rivers,  lakes,  forests  etc.  shall  be  the 
t  of  communities,  provided  they  be  under  the  management  of  the  local 
ations  of  self-government. 

e  plots  of  land  with  highest  culture:  gardens,  plantations,  nursery 
;,  seed-plots,  green-houses  etc.  shall  not  be  divided,  but  they  shall  be 
rmed  into  model  farms,  and  handed  over  as  the  exclusive  usufruct  of 
:e  or  communities,  in  dependence  on  their  dimensions  or  importance. 
?stead  lands,  town  and  country  lands  with  private  gardens  and  kitchen 
i  remain  as  usufruct  of  their  present  owners,  the  dimensions  of  such 
nd  the  rate  of  taxes  to  be  paid  for  their  use  shall  be  established  by  the 

ids,  governmental  and  private  cattle-breeding  and  bird-breeding  enter- 
ic, become  the  property  of  the  people  and  pass  over  either  for  the 
re  use  of  the  state,  or  a  community,  depending  on  their  dimensions  and 
iportance. 

uestions  of  redeeming  same  shall  be  submitted  to'  the  examination  of 
stituent  Assembly. 

the  agricultural  inventoried  .property  of  the  confiscated  lands,  the 
i  dead  stock,  pass  over  into  the  exclusive  use  of  the  state  or  a  com- 
depending  on  their  dimensions  and  importance  without  any  indemnifi- 

x>nfiscation  of  property  shall  not  concern  peasants  who  have  a  small 
of  land. 

e  right  to  use  the  land  shall  belong  to  nil  the  citizens  (without  distinc- 
sex )  of  the  Russian  State,  who  wish  to  work  the  land  themselves,  with 
>  of  their  families,  or  in  partnerships  and  only  so  long  as  they  are  capable 
ing  it  themselves.    No  hired  labour  is  allowed. 

.»  event  of  a  temporary  incapacity  of  a  member  of  a  county  community 
the  course  of  two  years,  the  community  shall  be  hound  to  render  him 
ce  during  this  period  of  time  by  cultivating  his  land, 
ulturists  who  in  consequence  of  old  ape  or  sickness  will  have  lost  the 
Ity  of  cultivating  their  land  shall  lose  the  right  to  use  it,  and  they  shall 
instead  a  pension  from  the  state. 

e  use  of  the  land  shall  be  distributive,  i.  e.  the  land  shall  be  distributed 
the  labourers,  in  dependence  on  the  local  conditions — at  the  labour  or 
:>tion   rate. 

vay  in  which  the  land  is  to  be  used  may  be  freely  selected:  as  home- 
>r  farm,  or  by  communities,  or  associations,  as  will  be  decided  in  the 

*  villages  and  settlements. 

the  land  upon  Its  alienation,  is  entered  in  the  general  popular  land 

The  local  and  central  self  governing  organisations,  beginning  from  the 

itically  organised  village  and  town  communities  and  ending  with  the 

province  institutions  shall  see  to  the  distribution  of  the  land  among  the 

desirous  of  working  it. 

and  fund  is  subject  to  periodical  redistributions  depending  on  the  in- 
>f  the  population  and  the  development  of  the  productivity  and  cultiva- 

igh  all  changes  of  the  limits  of  the  allotments  the  original  kernel  of  the 
it  must  remain  intact. 

ind  of  any  members  leaving  the  community  returns  to  the  land  fund  and 
Vrential  right  to  receive  the  allotments  of  the  retiring  members  belongs 
nearest  relations  or  the  persons  indicated  by  them, 
alue  of  the  manuring  and  improvements  invested  in  the  land  so  far  as 
e  will  not  have  been  used  up  when  the  allotment  will  be  returned  to  the 
id,  must  be  reimbursed. 
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If  in  some  place  the  land  fund  will  prove  to  be  insufficient  for  the  satis 
tion  of  the  local  population,  the  surplus  of  the  population  must  emigrate. 

The  organization  of  the  emigration,  also  the  costs  thereof  and  of  prort 
the  emigrants  with  the  necessary  stock  must  be  borne  by  the  state. 

The  emigration  is  carried  out  in  the  following  order :  first  the  peasants  i 
out  land  who  express  their  wish  to  emigrate,  then  the  depraved  member 
communities,  deserters,  etc.  and  lastly  by  drawing  lots  on  agreement 

All  of  what  is  contained  in  this  nakaz,  being  the  expression  of  the  will  <rf 
greatest  majority  of  conscious  peasants  of  the  whole  of  Russia,  is  pronooi 
to  be  a  temporary  law,  which  till  the  Constituent  Assembly  is  to  be  put 
execution  as  far  as  possible  immediately,  and  in  some  parts  of  it  gradoall 
will  be  determined  by  the  district  Soviets  of  peasant  delegates. 

The  lands  of  peasants  and  Cossacks  serving  in  the  ranks  shall  not  be 
fiscated. 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries  Vladimir  Oulianoff— U 

October  26  1917 


Exhibit  29. 
decree  abolishing  private  ownership  in  cities. 

On  August  20th,  1918,  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  Soviet  Government  wber 
in  cities  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  all  the  houses  and  other  building 
well  as  the  plots  on  which  they  stand  ceased  to  be  the  property  of  their  tor 
owners  and  became  the  property  of  the  Workers  Soviet  Republic. 

This  decree  does  not  apply  to  small  towns  of  less  than  10,000  inhabits 
neither  does  it  apply  to  villages  and  hamlets. 

This  decree  does  not  apply  to  small  property  owners  (less  than  10 
roubles),  if  they  use  their  houses  as  dwellings  for  themselves. 

Thus,  not  alone  poor  people,  but  also  people  of  medium  means,  will 
suffer  because  of  this  decree. 

Those  who  heretofore  subsisted  on  income  from  rentals  will  receive  t 
the  Government  a  subsidy  up  to  10,000  roubles. 

The  income  on  the  confiscated  property  will  be  used  for  building  dwellings 
the  poor.  One-tenth  of  the  entire  Income  will  constitute  a  State  H<* 
Fund  and  this  fund  will  be  used  by  the  State  to  build  light,  airy  and  rw 
dwellings  for  the  toilers. 

One  third  of  the  income  will  be  expended  for  public  municipal  needs, 
lighting,  water  supply  and  drainage  system,  cleaning,  etc. 

The  rest  of  the  income,  i.  e.  more  than  half,  will  constitute  a  local  !• 
dwelling  fund  (reserve).  This  fund  will  be  used  for  repairing  huikKi 
erecting  new  ones,  paving  streets,  etc. 


Exhibit  30. 

land  laws  of  the  russian  federated  soviet  republic. 

The  following  *  Fundamental  Law  of  Socialization  of  the  Land '  in  R» 
went  into  effect  in  September,  1918,  replacing  the  earlier  and  briefer  U 
Decree  of  November  7,  1917. 

Division  I.  Getieral  Provisions. 

Article  1.  All  property  rights  in  the  land,  treasures  of  the  earth,  fctt 
forests,  and  fundamental  natural  resources  within  the  boundaries  of  the  B 
sian  Federated  Soviet  Republic  are  abolished. 

Article  2.  The  land  passes  over  to  the  use  of  the  entire  laboring  popnlal 
without  any  compensation,  open  or  secret,  to  the  former  owners. 

Article  3.  The  right  to  use  the  land  belongs  to  those  who  till  it  by  their  • 
labor,  with  the  exception  of  special  cases  covered  by  this  decree. 

Article  4.  The  right  to  use  the  land  cannot  be  limited  by  sex.  reW 
nationality,  or  foreign  citizenship. 

Article  5.  The  sub-surface  deposits,  the  forests,  waters,  and  ntndaatf 
natural  resources  are  at  the  disposition  (according  to  their  character*  ft ■ 
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county,  provincial,  regional,  and  Federal  Soviet  powers  and  are  under  the 
control  of  the  latter.  The  method  of  disposition  and  utilization  of  the  sub- 
surface deposits,  waters  and  fundamental  natural  resources  will  be  dealt  with 
by  a  special  decree. 

Article  6.  All  private  live  stock  and  inventoried  property  of  non-laboring 
homesteads  pass  over  without  indemnification  to  the  disposition  of  the  county, 
provincial,  regional,  and  Federal  Soviets. 

Article  7.  All  homestead  constructions  mentioned  in  Article  6,  as  well  as  all 
agricultural  appurtenances,  pass  over  to  the  disposition  (in  accordance  with 
their  character)  of  the  country,  provincial,  regional,  and  Federal  Soviets  with- 
out indemnification. 

Abticle  8.  All  persons  who  are  unable  to  work  and  who  will  be  deprived  of 
all  means  of  subsistence  by  force  of  the  decree  socializing  all  lands,  forests,  in- 
ventoried property,  etc.,  may  receive  a  pension  (for  a  lifetime  or  until  the  per- 
son l>ecomes  of  age),  upon  the  certification  of  the  local  courts  and  the  land 
departments  of  the  Soviet  ix>wei\  such  as  a  soldier  receives,  until  such  time 
&8  the  decree  for  the  insurance  of  the  incapacitated  is  issued. 

Abticle  9.  The  apportionment  of  lands  of  agricultural  value  among  the  labor- 
tog  people  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Volostnol  (several  villages),  county, 
Provincial,  main,  and  Federal  land  department  of  the  Soviets  in  accordance 
Pith  their  character. 

Article  10.  The  sun  this  lands  are  under  the  supervision,  in  every  republic, 
T  the  land  departments  of  the  main  and  Federal  Soviets. 

Abticle  31.  The  land  departments  of  the  local  and  central  Soviets  are  thus 
*. trusted  with  the  equitable  apportionment  of  the  land  among  the  working 
agricultural  population,  and  with  the  productive  utilization  of  the  natural 
^sources.    They  also  have  the  following  duties: 

(a)  Creating  favorable  conditions  for  the  development  of  the  productive 
►  xces  of  the  country  by  Increasing  the  fertility  of  the  land,  improving  agrlcul- 
:  ral  knowledge  among  the  laboring  population. 

(h)  Creating  a  surplus  fund  of  lands  of  agricultural  value. 

(r)  Developing  various  branches  of  agricultural  Industry,  such  as  gardening, 
.  t tie-breeding,  dairying,  etc. 

(d)  Accelerating  the  transition  from  the  old  unproductive  system  of  field 
iltlvation  to  the  new  productive  one  (under  various  climates),  by  a  proper 
Stribution    of    the    laboring    population    in    various    parts    of    the    country. 

(6)  Developing  collective  homesteads  in  agriculture  (in  preference  to  indi- 
c3ual  homesteads)  as  the  most  profitable  system  of  saving  labor  and  material, 
Ltn  a  view  to  passing  on  to  Socialism. 
-Article  12.  The  apportionment  of  land  among  the  laboring  ]>opulation  is  to 

carried  on  on  the  basis  of  each  one's  ability  to  till  it  and  in  accordance  with 
sal  conditions,  so  that  the  production  and  consumption  standard  may  not 
sni>el  some  peasants  to  work  l>eyond  their  strength ;  that  at  the  same  time  it 
<*>uld  give  them  sufficient  means  of  subsistence. 

-Article  18.  Personal  labor  is  the  general  and  fundamental  source  of  the 
4fht  to  use  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  addition,  the  organs  of  the 
»viet  power,  with  a  view  to  raising  the  agricultural  standard  (by  organizing 
udel  farms  or  experimental  fields),  are  i>ermitted  to  borrow  from  the  surplus 
nd  fund  (formerly  belonging  to  the  Crown,  monasteries,  ministers,  or  land- 
sners)  certain  plots  and  to  work  them  by  labor  paid  by  the  state.  Such  labor 
.subject  to  the  general  rules  of  workmen's  control. 

-Article  14.  All  citizens  engaged  in  agricultural  work  are  to  be  insured  at 
e  expense  of  the  state  against  old  age,  sickness  or  injuries  which  incapacitate 
em. 

Article   15.   AH    incapacitated    agriculturalists   and   the   members   of   their 
tnilies  who  are  unable  to  work  are  to  be  cared  for  by  the  organs  of  the 
viet  power. 

.Article  16.  Every  agricultural  homestead  is  to  be  insured  against  fire, 
ldemics  among  cattle,  poor  crops,  dry  weather,  hail,  etc.,  by  means  of  mutual 

viet  insurance. 

Article  17.  Surplus  profits,  obtained  on  account  of  the  natural  fertility  of 
B  land  or  on  account  of  its  location  near  markets,  are  to  be  turned  over  for 
e  benefit  of  social  needs  to  the  organs  of  the  Soviet  power. 
Article  18.  The  trade  in  agricultural  machinery  and  in  seeds  is  monopolized 
the  organs  of  the  Soviet  power. 

Abticle  19.  The  grain  trade,  Internal  as  well  as  export,  is  to  be  a  state 
raopoly. 

85723— 19 76 
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Division  II. — Who  has  the  right  to  use  the  land. 

Article  20.  Plots  of  land  may  be  used  in  the  Russian  Federated  Soy 
public  for  the  following  social  and  private  needs : 

A.  Cultural   and   educational : 

1.  The  state,  in  the  form  of  the  organs  of  the  Soviet  power  (Fed* 
gional,  provincial,  county,  and  rural). 

2.  Social  organization  (under  the  control  and  by  permission  of  th 
Soviets). 

B.  For  Agricultural   Purposes: 

3.  Agricultural  communities. 

4.  Agricultural  associations. 

5.  Village  organizations. 

6.  Individuals  and  families. 
(>.  For  construction  purposes: 

7.  By  the  organs  of  the  Soviet  power. 

8.  By  social  organizations,  individuals,  and  families  (if  the  construe 
not  a  means  of  obtaining  profits). 

9.  By  industrial,  commercial,  and  transportation  enterprises  (by  spec! 
mission  and  under  the  control  of  the  Soviet  power). 

D.  For  constructing  ways  of  communication : 

10.  By  organs  of  the  Soviet  power  (Federal,  regional,  provincial,  coun 
rural,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  ways  of  communication). 

Division  III. — The  order  in  tvhieh  land  is  apportioned. 

Article  21.  Land  is  given  to  those  who  wish  to  work  it  themselves  I 
benefit  of  the  community  and  not  for  personal  advantage. 

Article  22.  The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  land  is  given  for  pi 
agricultural  needs : 

1.  To  locate  agriculturists  who  have  no  land  or  a  small  amount  of  lai 
to  local  agricultural  workers  (formerly  hired),  on  an  equal  basis. 

2.  Agricultural  emigrants  who  have  come  to  a  given  locality  after  th 
ance  of  the  decree  of  socialization  of  the  land. 

3.  Non-agricultural  elements  in  the  order  of  their  registration  at  th 
departments    of    the   local    Soviets. 

Note. — When  arranging  the  order  of  the  apportionment  of  land,  prefen 
given  to  laboring  agricultural  associations  over  individual  homesteads. 

Article  23.  For  the  purpose  of  gardening,  fishing,  cattle-breedinir.  or  fti 
land   is  given   on   the  following  basis: 

(1)  Land  which  cannot  be  tilled;  (2)  land  which  can  be  tilled,  but  wh 
account  of  its  location  is  preferably  to  be  used  for  other  agricultural  pin 

Arttcle  24.  In  rural  districts,  land  is  used  for  construction  purposes 
cordance  with  the  decision  of  the  local  Soviets  and  the  population. 

In  cities,  land  may  be  obtained  in  the  order  in  which  applications  an 
with  the  respective  local  Soviets,  if  the  construction  planned  does  nnt  ihi 
to  harm  the  neighboring  buildings  and  if  it  answers  all  other  requireme 
the  building  regulations. 

Note. — For  the  purpose  of  erecting  social  buildings,  land  is  given  rwa 
of  the  order  in  which  applications  are  filed. 

Division  IV. — The  Standard  of  Agricultural  Production  and  Consumffi 

Article  23.  The  amount  of  land  given  to  the  individual  homesteads  foi 
cultural  purposes,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  means  of  subsistence,  ma 
exceed  the  standard  of  agricultural  production  and  consumption  as  deter 
on  the  basis  indicated  in  the  instruction  given  below. 

Instruction  for  Determining  the  Production  and  Consumption  Standard* 

op  Land  op  Agricultural  Value. 

1.  The  whole  of  agricultural  Russia  is  divided  into  as  many  cllntti 
tions  as  there  are  field  cultivation  systems  historically  in  existence  at  tit 
agricultural  period. 

2.  For  every  agricultural  section  a  special  production  and  consumptkia: 
ard  is  set.  Within  the  section  the  standard  may  be  changed  in  accordmfl 
the  climate  and  the  natural  fertility  of  the  land,  also  in  accordance  id 
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•at ion  (near  a  market  or  railway)  and  other  conditions  which  are  of  great 

nl  imiH>rtance. 

J.  For  an  exact  deterniinaton  of  the  standard  of  each  section,  it  is  necessary 

take  an  all-Itussian  agricultural  census  in  the  near  future. 

Vote. — After  the  socialization  of  the  land  has  been  accomplished,  it  is  neces- 

ry  to  survey  it  immediately  and  to  determine  its  topography. 

1.  The  apportionment  of  land  on  the  production  and  consumption  basis  among 

*  agricultural  population  is  to  be  carried  on  gradually  in  various  agricultural 
rtlons,  according  to  regulations  stated  herein. 

Notk. — Until  the  socialization  of  land  is  entirely  accomplished,  the  relations 

agriculturists  will  be  regulated  by  the  land  departments  of  the  Soviets  in 
cordance  with  a  special  instruction. 

5.  For  the  determination  of  the  production  and  consumption  standard  of  a 
ven  climatic  section,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  standard  (an  average  agricul- 
ral  homestead)  of  one  of  the  counties  of  that  section  (or  another  agricultural 
andard  of  equal  size)  with  a  small  i>opulation,  and  with  such  a  proportion  of 
irious  agricultural  advantages,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  local  inhabitants 
egional  or  provincial  congress  of  the  land  departments  of  the  Soviets)  will 

recognized  as  the  most  normal,  i.  e.,  the  most  favorable  for  the  type  of  field 
itivation  which  predominates  in  that  climatic  section. 

I.  For  the  determination  of  what  an  average  agricultural  homestead  Is,  it  is 
ressary  to  take  into  consideration  only  those  lands  which  were  actually  in  the 
***e.ssion  of  working  fieasants  down  to  1017,  i.  e.,  lands  bought  by  peasant 
runizations,  associations,  individuals,  and  entailed  and  rented  lands. 
.  Forest,  sub-surface  deposits,  and  waters  are  not  to  be  considered  in  this 
crmi  nation. 

•-Private  lands  which  were  never  used  for  agricultural  purposes  and  which 
re  actually  in  the  i»ossession  of  the  state,  private  banks,  monasteries,  or 
<\  owners,  will  not  be  taken  into  consideration  in  this  determination,  as 
y  will  costitute  the  surplus  laud  fund  which  will  serve  to  supply  the  landless 

slants  and  those  who  have  less  land  than  the  peasants'  production  ami  con- 

iiption  standard  calls  for. 

»-   For  determining  the  entire  amount  of  land,  which  was  in  actual  possession 

the  working  peasants  down  1o  the  revolution  of  1917,  it  is  necessary  to 
ermine  its  quantity  according  to  its  special  character  (Held,  pasture,  meadow, 
.  inage,  gardens,  orchards,  estates). 

O.  This  determination  must  be  made  In  exact  figures  as  well  as  in  the  pro- 
ton of  the  entire  quantity  to  each  individual  homestead,  settlement,  village, 
tnty,  province,  or  region,  or  the  entire  climatic  section  of  the  given  system  of 
d  cultivation. 

■  X  When  thus  determining  the  entire  quantity  of  land,  it  is  necessary  to 
ermine  the  quality  of  each  acre  of  a  typical  field  or  meadow  by  ascertaining 

■  amount  (in  pood*)  of  grain  or  hay  yielded  by  an  acre  of  land  of  the  given 
^ion  for  the  past  ten  years. 

-2.  When  determining  the  quantity  and  quality  of  land,  it  is  necessary  to 
ermine  at  the  same  time  the  entire  population  of  the  given  climatic  section 
raged  in  agriculture,  and  also  that  part  of  the  population  which  subsists  at 
>    expense  of  agriculture. 

53.  The  census  of  the  inhabitants  engaged  in  agricultural  work  is  to  be  taken 
*4ex,  age.  and  family  for  each  homestead  separately,  and  later  the  informa- 

*  obtained  is  to  be  classified  by  villages,  counties,  and  provinces  of  the  given 
t  Ion. 

-^.  When  taking  the  census  of  the  population  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the 

>iber  of  workingmen  and  members  dependent  on  them,  and  for  that  purpose 

entire  population  is  divided  into  the  following  classes  according  to  ages: 

TIiohc  unable  to  irork. 

^irls,  to  12  years  of  age. 

*oys,  to  12  years  of  age. 

•Jen,  from  GO  years  of  age. 

•Vomen,  from  50  years  of  age. 

Chose  incapacitated  by  physical  or  mental  illness  are  recorded  separately. 

Those  able  to  work. 

Slen,  from  18  to  60,  1.0  unit  of  working  strength. 
Women,  from  18  to  50,  0.8  unit  of  working  strength. 
Boys,  from  12  to  16,  0.5  unit  ot  working  strength. 


section. 

Note. — The  muiii  laud  departments  of  the  Soviet  power  must  he  in 
the  quantity  of  surplus  Intnl.  aw  well  as  of  n  lack  of  the  same :  and  ih. 
amount,  and  kind  of  unoccupied  lauds  must  lie  indicated. 

22.  When  additional  distribution  takes  place,  it  1b  necessary  hi 
exact  amount  and  quality  of  land  which  the  peasants  have,  the  nunili 
[le,  on  hunil.  the  number  of  members  of  the  families,  etc. 

23.  When  additional  distribution  takes  place  In  accordance  with  tl 
Hon  and  consumption  standard,  this  standard  must  he  raised  In  thf 

(1)  When  the  working  strength  of  a  family  is  overtaxed  by  the  t 
i  urn  ]>ii<it  ii  ted  members;  (2)  when  the  land  which  the  family  has  on  It 
sullirlt'iitlv  fertile;  (3)  in  accordance  with  the  quality  of  such  land  o 
iiitis  fund  as  is  given  to  the  peasant  (the  same  applies  to  meadows! 

2.'i.  When  an  additional  apportionment  of  land  takes  place  and  the 
Irict  lacks  certain  advantages,  the  peasant  gets  a  certain  amouai 
possessing  other  advantages. 

Divie 


s  apportioned  for  educational  and  Industrial 
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/ticle  28.  Transfer  from  one  section  to  another  is  to  take  place  only  after 
»ea8ant8  of  the  latter  section  are  all  distributed. 

ticle  29.  The  emigration  from  one  section  to  another,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
Ltion  of  the  inhabitants  within  the  section,  must  be  carried  on  as  follows: 
-st  those  who  are  furthest  away  from  the  surplus  land  fund  are  to  emigrate, 
Lat: 

)  the  land  of  the  surplus  fund  is  used  first  of  all  by  the  peasants  of  that 
ge  or  hamlet  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  sulprus  land  fund  lies. 
■te. — If  there  are  several  such  villages,  preference  is  given  to  those  that 
I  the  land  before. 

)  the  second  place  is  given  to  the  peasants  of  the  Volost  within  the 
daries  of  which  the  surplus  land  lies. 

)  the  third  place  is  given  to  the  peasants  of  the  county  within  the 
daries  of  which  the  surplus  lands  lie. 

)  finally,  if  the  given  system  of  field  cultivation  covers  several  provinces, 
•easants  of  the  provinces  within  the  boundaries  of  which  the  surplus  land 
receive  additional  land. 

ticle  30.  The  emigration  accordingly  runs  in  the  following  order:  (a) 
uteers  are  the  first  to  emigrate;  (b)  second,  those  organizations  which 
r  most  from  lack  of  land,  (c)  agricultural  associations,  communities, 
s  families,  and  small  families  which  have  small  amounts  of  land. 
ticle  31.  The  apportionment  of  land  among  agriculturists  who  have  to 
rate  is  to  be  carried  on  as  follows:  in  the  first  place,  small  families  suf- 
g  from  lack  of  land ;  second,  large  families  suffering  from  lack  of  land ; 
;,  families  suffering  from  lack  of  land;  fourth,  agricultural  associations, 
finally  communities. 

ticle  32.  The  transfer  of  i)easants  from  one  section  to  another  is  to  be 
with  consideration,  so  that  the  new  places  shall  give  the  peasant  a  chance 
ltlvate  land  successfully  and  the  climatic  conditions  shall  be  analogous  to 
►  of  his  previous  domicile.  In  that  case  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  eonsid- 
on  the  customs  and  nationality  of  the  emigrants. 

ticle  33.  The  cost  of  transferring  peasants  to  new  places  is  to  be  provided 
e  state. 

ticle  34.  In  connection  with  the  transfer,  the  state  is  to  help  the  peasants 
le  building  of  homes,  roads,  drains,  and  wells,  in  obtaining  agricultural 
inery  and  artificial  fertilizers,  by  creating  artificial  water  systems  (when 
sary )  and  by  erecting  educational  centres. 

te. — For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  establishment  of  agricultural  work 

socialistic  basis,  the  state  offers  to  extend  to  the  emigrants  every  aid 

sary  for  a  systematic  and  scientific  management  of  collective  homesteads. 

Division  VII.  Form  of  Utilization  of  Land. 

ticle  35.  The  Russian  Federated  Soviet  Republic,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
ig  Socialism,  offers  to  extend  aid  (cultural  and  material)  to  the  general 
?  of  land,  giving  preference  to  the  communistic  and  cooperative  home- 
s  over  individual  ones. 

ncLE  36.  Lands  of  cooperative  and  individual  homesteads  must,  if  pos- 
be  in  the  same  location. 

Division  VIII.  Obtaining  Rights  to  the  Use  of  Land. 

ticle  37.  Land  may  be  obtained : 

(a)  For  educational  purposes. 

1.  Social  usefulness. 

(b)  For  agricultural  purposes: 

1.  Personal  labor. 

(c)  For  building  purposes. 

1.  Social  buildings. 

2.  Dwellings. 

3.  The  necessity  of  conducting  a  working  homestead. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  constructing  ways  of  communication.   . 

1.  Public  necessity. 

ion  IX.  The  Order  in  Which  the  Right  to  Use  the  Land  Mag  be  Obtained. 

•icle  38.  An  application  must  be  filed  with  the  land  department  of  the 
t  power  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  desired  land  lies. 
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Article  39.  The  application  shows  the  order  In  which  the  pennlfffcn  It 
the  land  is  granted.   The  permission  Is  granted  on  the  basis  of  the  genenlj 
sions  of  this  decree. 

Note. — The  application  should  contain  the  following  information,  la 
to  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  person  who  desires  to  use  the  land: 
occupation,  the  purpose  for  which  land  is  desired,  the  inventory  on  bt 
location  of  the  desired  plot  and  its  size. 

Note. — If  the  land  department  of  the  Volostnoi  Soviet  refuses  to  pnti 
permission  to  use  land,  the  question  may  be  brought  (within  one  week)  to! 
notice  of  the  department  of  the  county  Soviet ;  if  the  county  Soviet  nfM 
may  be  presented  to  the  land  department  of  the  provincial  Soviet  witftli 
weeks. 

Note. — The  right  to  use  land   (sub-surface  deposits,  waters,  fores*, 
fundamental  natural  resources)  cannot  be  obtained  under  any 
through  purchase,  rental,  inheritance,  or  any  other  private  transaction. 

Division  X. 

Article  40.  The  right  to  use  the  land  becomes  effective  in  the 
order. 

Article  41.  The  right  to  use  land  for  construction  purposes  become* 
upon  actual  occupation  of  the  plot  or  upon  preparations  for  its 
but  not  later  than  three  months  after  the  receipt  of  permission  from  tat 
Soviet. 

Note. — By  actual  preparations  is  meant  the  delivery  of  building  mtterissl 
the  place  of  destination  or  the  closing  of  a  contract  with  workers. 

Article  42.  The  right  to  use  lands  for  agricultural  purposes  (on  the 
personal  labor)  becomes  effective  upon  beginning  the  work  at  the  opcaty 
the  next  agricultural  season. 

Article  43.  The  right  to  use  the  land  for  field  cultivation  becomes  effi 
upon  the  actual  beginning  of  field  work  (without  hired  help)  at  the  opentor 
the  agricultural  season  next  after  the  receipt  of  a  permit  from  the  local  SevHj 

Note. — Buildings  may  be  erected  on  plots  of  land  that  may  be  tilled  ody* 
special  permission  of  the  land  department  of  the  Soviet  Government 

Article  44.  In  case  of  actual  Inability  to  use  the  plot  in  the  period  of  ttar' 
allowed  by  the  land  department,  the  latter  may  extend  this  period  If  that* 
valid  cause,  i.  e.,  the  illness  of  the  working  hands,  trouble  brought  abort  \* 
epidemics,  etc. 

Division  XT.  Transfer  of  Right  to  Use  Given  Plots  of  Land. 

Article  4;">.  The  right  to  use  the  land  is  not  transferable. 
Article  4(5.  The  right  to  use  land  may  be  obtained  by  anyone  on  thebasfrd 
this  decree,  and  it  cannot  be  transferred  from  one  person  to  another. 

Division  XII.  Temporary  Cancellation  of  the  Right  to  Use  the  Ia*&- 

Article  47.  Any  land-borrower's  right  to  use  the  plot  of  land  may  lie  aopH 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  without  cancelling  it  entirely. 

Article  4S.  Any  land-borrower  may  cease  utilizing  the  land  at  a  certain  ri* 
and  still  have  the  right  to  (a)  if  natural  calamities  (floods,  etc.)  deprived 
of  the  possibility;  (b)  if  the  agriculturist  is  temporarily  ill:  (<•)  if  x\w  i$rb& 
turist  is  called  to  do  some  government  duty;  or  for  other  cause  valid  from* 
social  point  of  view.  He  may  hold  it  until  such  time  as  conditions  are  ft** 
aide  for  the  utilization  of  Ids  plot. 

Note. — The  period  of  such  temporary  cessation  is  to  be  determined  in  «•* 
case  by  the  land  department  of  the  local  Soviet. 

Article  40.  Upon  every  temporary  cessation  of  the  use  of  the  land  (a*i* 
rated  in  Article  4S),  the  local  Soviet  either  organizes  community  help  to  III 
agriculturist  or  calls  upon  the  workers,  paid  by  the  state  and  snbjert  tt»% 
general  regulations  of  workers'  control,  to  do  the  work  of  the  afflicted 
turist  (temporary  incapacity,  death,  etc.)  so  as  to  save  his  property  and 
ceed  with  production. 

Division  XIII.  Cessation  of  the  Right  to  Use  the  lAind. 

Article  50.  The  right  to  use  the  land  may  cease  for  an  entire 
unit,  or  for  individual  members  of  the  same. 
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EtncLE  T>1.  The  right  of  the  given  individual  to  use  the  land  may  cease  for 
whole  plot  or  for  a  part  of  it. 

bticle  52.  The  right  is  cancelled  (a)  if  the  organization,  or  the  purpose  for 
*h  it  had  taken  land,  is  declared  void;  (b)  if  units,  associations,  communi- 

etc,  disintegrate;  (c)  if  the  individual  finds  it  impossible  to  cultivate  the 
.  or  do  other  agricultural  work,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  individual  has 
t  means  of  subsistence  (for  instance,  a  pension  paid  to  the  incapacitated)  ; 

upon  the  death  of  the  individual,  or"  when  his  civil  rights  are  cancelled  by 
<x>urt 

oticle  «">3.  The  right  to  use  a  plot  of  land  ceases: 
l  )  in  case  of  a  formal  refusal  to  use  the  plot : 

*)  in  case  of  obvious  unwillingness  to  use  the  plot,  although  no  formal  re- 
1  has  been  filled ; 

r)  in  case  the  land  Is  used  for  illegal  pun>oscs  (e.  g.,  throwing  garbage)  ; 
1)  in  case  the  land  is  exploited  by  illegal  means   (e.  g.,  hiring  land  se- 

ly); 

^)   in  case  the  use  of  the  land  by  a  given  individual  bring  injury  to  his 

Iwor  (e.  g.,  manufacture  of  chemicals). 

t.)TE. — The  land-borrower,  upon  cessation  of  his  right  to  the  use  of  the  land, 

the  right  to  demand  from  the  respective  land  departments  of  the  Soviets  a 
-for  the  unused  Improvements  and  labor  invested  in  the  land,  if  the  given 

did  not  bring  him  sufficient  profit, 
hairinan  of  the  All-Kussian  Central  Executive  Committee:  SverdlofF. 
embers  of  the  Executive  Body:  Splrklonova,  Mourqnofr,  Ztnoveiff.  Oustinoff, 
tikoff.  Lander.  Skouloff,  Colodarsky,  Peterson,  Xatanson-Bobroff. 
secretaries  of  the  Central  Executive  Committees:  AvancssofT,  Smoliansky. 
tiairman  of  the  Soviet  of  People's  Commissaries:  V.  Oulianoff  (Lenin). 
eople's  Commissar  of  Agriculture:  A.  Kolegueft*. 


Ex II hut  III. 

DKCKKK  ON    HARVKSTINO   AM)  KKQl'ISITIOXINM   DKTACH  MKNTS. 

It  is  entrusted  to  all  Provincial  and  district  Soviets  of  Workmen's  and 
sants*  Deputies,  to  all  village  Committees  of  Poverty,  to  all  trade  organs 
the  People's  Commissarlates  of  Food  Supply  and  Agriculture  immediately 
«et  about  to  organize  harvesting  and  requisitioning  detachments;  to  use  for 
purpose  of  harvesting  the  new  crops  detachments  of  workmen  and  peasants 
he  provinces  suffering  from  famine,  who  have  been  sent  to  requisition  grain 

to  proceed  Immediately  to  organize  for  these  purposes  new  detachments 
n  local  peasants  and  workmen. 

The  duties  of  these1  detachments  shall  be:  (1)  harvesting  the  crops  on  the 
Is  of  former  landlord  estates,  (2)  harvesting  the  crops  in  localities  near  the 
e  of  fighting,  (3)  harvesting  the  crops  on  the  fields  of  well-known  peasant 
•ulators  and  rich  peasants.  (4)  assisting  in  the  timely  harvesting  of  all 
in  in  general  and  the  storing  of  all  surplus  grain  in  the  state  store  houses. 

All  grain  collected  by  the  harvesting  and  requisitioning  detachments  is  to 
listributed  as  follows:  first,  Is  divided  out  the  amount  absolutely  necessary 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  poorest  elements  of  the  local  village  population;  this 
tion  of  grain  is  not  to  be  exi>orted  but  remains  on  the  spot ;  all  the  re- 
ning  grain  is  to  be  turned  over  immediately  and  unconditionally  to  the  col- 
ing  points;  the  distribution  of  this  grain  is  controlled  by  the  provincial 
d  Supply  Committee  under  the  direction  of  the  People's  Commissariat  of 
d  Supply. 

If  the  members  of  the  harvesting  and  requisitioning  detachment  are  not 
I  on  the  basis  of  former  decrees,  as  for  example  the  decree  on  the  preserving 
volunteer  workmen  sent  to  the  front  or  to  food  supply  detachments,  all  their 
<?s  in  the  factories  and  of  their  average  earnings  (collection  of  laws  030), 
-  are  rewarded  first  by  food  supplies,  second  by  payments  in  money  fixed 
irding  to  local  conditions  and  third  by  special  premiums  for  the  successful 

rapid  completion  of  harvesting  and  collecting.  The  amount  of  wages  and 
ilium*  is  fixed  by  the  provincial  Pood  Supply  Committees  under  instructions 
'eople's  Commissariat  of  Food  Supply. 

gned:  President  of  Council  of  People's  Commissaries,  V.  Ulianov  (Lenin), 
xecutlve  Secretary  of  the  Council,  V.    L.  Bonch-Bruevitch. 
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Exhibit  32. 
<  iqr—imMCWW  of  all  vacant  pkj 


a  are  entitled 
■r  for' dwelling  purposes, 
unlrfpaj  setf-Governments  are  entitle 
e*  on  the  bants  of  the  rules  and  stai 
m>  mve  in  need  of  dwelling  places  or  i 

.  il  self  government*  are  entitled 
_  _  li  11k  sphere  of  activity  and  organ 
ttmtcipul  nelf -(to vernments  are  entitle 
he  formation  of  house  committees,  « 
■rtlrlfy  and  according  to  then*  the  rid 
nnlrtpal  self-governments  may  lnstltnt 
phere  of  action,  organization  and  rig! 
resent  regulations  shall  be  promulgate 
Oanuilsairy  for  the  Interior  A.  I.  Hy 
il.  October  28th,  1917. 


OHUINASCK  OV   THE   COJI 1IISSAHIAT   I 


—Tin-  Department  employes  as  also 
urk  lire  tuiirt  all  their  act  mil  travel! 
Willi;  ordinance  hikes  effect  with  .' 
niinilKMiiry  of  Agriculture,  L.  Knlega 
r  the  I'olleglniii  for  Agriculttire,  B. 
■i  the  22ml  Issue  .if  the  Journal  of 
rnnieiit,  of  Jumiiiry  3011),  1918. 


Exhibit  34. 

dhdi nance  on  supply  ov  agwuuf.tub 

•uxl  mill  I'oin m Uteri  and   rvprvictttat 

'ii ic  Board  of  National  Economy  litis 
■utlre  business  of  supplying  the  agric 
hlnery  and  Implements,  lti  order  th 
■ccssfull.v.  it  is  necessary  that,  the 
mild  have  at  its  disposal  exact  Infor 
:ilcli  at  this  moment  have  already  cbi 
ictlun  of  agricultural  machinery.     Oi 
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tand  will  it  be  possible  to  organize  systematically  this  branch  of  national 
lomy,  which  is  most  important  for  the  Russian  Republic,  and  to  avoid  in 
JFuture  those  ills  which  may  be  caused  by  an  unorganized  change  from  war 
luction  to  piece  work.  Moreover,  all  the  information  is  necessary  for  the 
:>rtionment  of  orders  for  agricultural  machines  and  implements,  which  the 
r-eme  Board  of  National  Economy  will  soon  place. 

ft.   view  of  what  has  been  said,  we  urgently  request  all  factory  and  mill 
■mittees  and  manufacturers,  or  their  organizations,  to  furnish  in  writing 
most  complete  information  about  their  establishments  which  have  to  do 
ft.    the  manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery,   indicating  the  number  of 
Ismen,  the  machine  equipment,  and  the  possible  minimum  production  per 
*fchf  together  with  a  statement  of  the  machines  and  implements  (type  and 
»nt),  necessary  in  rural  economy,  for  which  they  can  take  orders, 
i    view  of  the  exceptional  importance  of  the  matter  of  supplying  our  rural 
i«>my,  we  respectfully  request  the  provincial  papers  to  reprint  this  appeal. 
Nation,  Dec.  28,  1918.) 

Exhibit  35. 
decree  on  gkain  control. 

*e  disastrous  undermining  of  the  country's  food  supply,  the  serious  heritage 
"fte  four  years'  war,  continues  to  extend  more  and  more,  and  to  be  more  and 
^  acute.  While  the  consuming  provincial  Governments  are  starving,  in 
producing  Governments  there  are  at  the  present  moment,  as  before,  large 
r-ves  of  grain  of  the  harvests  of  1£16  and  1917  not  yet  even  threshed, 
grain  is  in  the  hands  of  tight-fisted  village  dealers  and  profiteers,  of  the 
3&  bourgeoisie.  Well  fed  and  well  provided  for,  having  accumulated 
■nous  sums  of  money  obtained  during  the  years  of  war,  the  village  bour- 
se remains  stubbornly  deaf  and  indifferent  to  the  waitings  of  starving 
cmen  and  peasant  poverty,  and  does  not  bring  the  grain  to  the  collecting 
t«.  The  grain  is  held  with  the  hope  of  compelling  the  Government  to  raise 
Btedly  the  prices  of  grain,  at  the  same  time  that  the  holders  sell  their 
3  at  home  at  fabulous  prices  to  grain  speculators, 
ft.  end  must  be  put  to  this  obstinacy  of  the  greedy  village  grain-profiteers. 

■food  experience  of  former  years  snowed  that  the  breaking  of  fixed  prices 

the  denial  of  grain  monopoly,  while  lessening  the  possibility  of  feasting 
»ur  group  of  capitalists,  would  make  bread  completely  inaccessible  to  our 
y  millions  of  workmen  and  would  subject  them  to  inevitable  death  from 
nation. 

le  answer  to  the  violence  of  grain-owners  towards  the  starving  poor  must 
.olence  towards  the  bourgeoisie. 

»t  a  pood  [40  lbs.  Russian]  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  those  holding 
grain,  except  the  quantity  needed  for  sowing  the  fields  and  provisioning 
"  families  until  the  new  harvest. 

Lis  policy  must  be  put  into  force  at  once,  especially  since  the  German  occu- 
*u  of  the  Ukraine  compels  us  to  get  along  with  grain  resources  which  will 
ly  suffice  for  sowing  and  curtailed  use. 
ftving  considered  the  situation  thus  created,  and  taking  into  account  that 

with  the  most  rigid  calculation  and  equal  distribution  of  all  grain  re- 
5s  can  Russia  pass  through  the  food  crisis,  the  Central  Executive  Com- 
ae of  all  Russia  has  decreed : 

Confirming  the  fixity  of  the  grain  monopoly  and  fixed  prices,  and  also  the 
ssity  of  a  merciless  struggle  with  grain  speculators,  to  compel  each  grain 
»r  to  declare  the  surplus  above  what  is  needed  to  sow  the  fields  and  for 
Dnal  use,  according  to  established  normal  quantities,  until  the  new  harvest. 
to  surrender  the  same  within  a  week  after  the  publication  of  this  decision  . 
ach  village.     The  order  of  these  declarations  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
»Ie's  Food  Commissioner  through  the  local  food  organizations. 
To  call  upon  workmen  and  poor  peasants  to  unite  at  once  for  a  merciless 
jgle  with  grain-hoarders. 
To  declare  all  those  who  have  a  surplus  of  grain  and  who  do  not  bring 

the  collecting  points,  and  likewise  those  who  waste  grain  reserves  on 
:  distillation  of  alcohol  and  do  not  bring  them  to  the  collecting  points, 
les  of  the  people;  to  turn  them  over  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  im- 
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prison  them  for  not  less  than  ten  years,  confiscate  their  entire  property, 
drive  them  out  forever  from  the  communes ;  while  the  distillers  are,  be* 
to  be  condemned  to  compulsory  communal  work. 

In  case  an  excess  of  grain  which  was  not  declared  for  surrender,  in 
pliance  with  Article  1,  is  found  in  the  possession  of  anyone,  the  grain  Is  t 
taken  away  from  him  without  pay,  while  the  sura,  according  to  fixed  p 
due  for  the  undeclared  surpluses  is  to  be  paid,  one-half  to  the  person  who  p 
out  the  concealed  surpluses,  after  they  have  been  placed  at  the  cofle 
points,  and  the  other  half  to  the  village  commune.  Declarations  coww 
the  concealed  surpluses  are  made  by  the  local  food  organizations. 

Further,  taking  into  consideration  that  the  struggle  with  the  food  crW 
mands  the  application  of  quick  and  decisive  measures,  that  the  more  (n 
realization  of  these  measures  demands  in  its  turn  the  centralization  <i 
orders  dealing  with  the  food  question  in  one  organization,  and  that  thin  or 
zation  appears  to  be  the  People's  Food  Commissioner,  the  Central  Exec 
Committee  of  all  Russia  hereby  orders,  for  the  more  successful  strupfde 
the  food  crisis,  that- the  People's  Food  Commissioner  be  given  the  folic 
powers : 

1.  To  publish  obligatory  regulations  regarding  the  food  situation.  ex<* 
the  usual  limits  of  the  People's  Food  Commissioner's  competence. 

2.  To  abrogate  the  orders  of  local  food  bodies  and  other  organization 
travening  the  plans  and  actions  of  the  People's  Commissioner. 

3.  To  demand  from  institutions  and  organizations  of  all  department! 
carrying  out  of  the  regulations  of  the  People's  Food  Commissioner  in  co 
tion  with  the  food  situation  without  evasions  and  at  once. 

4.  To  use  the  armed  forces  in  case  resistance  is  shown  to  the  removal  of 
grains  or  other  food  products. 

5.  To  dissolve  or  reorganize  the  food  agencies  in  places  where  tbey  i 
resist  the  orders  of  the  People's  Commissioner. 

6.  To  discharge,  transfer,  turn  over  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  or 
ject  to  arrest  officials  and  employees  of  all  departments  and  public  orp 
tions  in  case  of  interference  with  the  orders  of  the  People's  CommisBtow 

7.  To  transfer  the  present  powers,  in  addition  to  the  right  to  subje 
arrest,  above,  to  other  persons  and  institutions  in  various  places,  witl 
approval  of  the  Council  of  the  People's  Commissioners. 

8.  All  understandings  of  the  People's  Commissioner,  related  in  charact 
the  Department  of  Ways  of  Communication  and  the  Supreme  Council  ol 
tional  Economy,  are  to  be  carried  through  upon  consultation  with  the  c 
sponding  departments. 

9.  The  regulations  and  orders  of  the  People's  Commissioner,  issued  in  ac 
ance  with  the  present  powers,  are  verified  by  his  college,  which  has  the  i 
without  suspending  their  operation,  of  referring  them  to  the  Council  of  P 
Commissioners. 

10.  The  present  decree  becomes  effective  from  the  date  of  its  signature 
is  to  be  put  into  operation  by  telegraph. 

Published  Mav  14,  1918. 
(Nation.  Dec.  28.  1918.) 

Exhibit  36. 

ordinance  of  the  commissariat  of  commerce  and  industry  regarm54 

measures  of  the  import  and  export  of  goods. 

About  the  measures  of  Import  and  Exi>ort  of  goods. 
The  Soviet  of  National  Commissaries  decrees: 

(1)  Until  the  final  Organization  of  the  Sub-Department  of  Internal 
a/id  Economic  Policy  at  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  National  Economics,  roe  pi 
for  the  export  and  import  of  goods,  from  the  territory.  resi>ectively  h 
territory  of  Russia,  are  exclusively  given  under  the  authority  of  theft 
ment  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Commissariat  of  Commerce  and  Indoflfl 

The  Export  and  Import  of  goods  without  such  permits  is  regarded  * 
traband  and  will  be  punished  with  all  severity  according- to  the  laws* 
Republic. 

(2)  Order  is  given  herewith  to  all  custom's  officials  and  Institution i 
frontiers  under  penalty  of  capital  punishment  not  to  allow  the  Export 
the  frontier,  or,  the  import  from  the  other  side,  of  goods  without  the  pi« 
tion  of  such  permits. 
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3)  The  foregoing  decree  will  become  effective  with  the  1st  of  January, 
8,  and  nil  permits  for  the  export  and  Import,  released  after  December  31st 
7  by  any  other  Institution  than  the  Department  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
nmissariat  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  mentioned  above  under  paragraph 
>,  will  be  regarded  as  null  and  void. 

4)  The  foregoing  ordinance  is  made  effective  telegraphically. 
Chairman  of  the  Soviets  of  National  Commissaries:  Ulyanoff  (Lenin). 
National   Commissaries:  Steinberg,    Stalin,    Shlyepnikoff,    (Podvoyski)    Obo- 
8k. 

Tonimissary  of  Military  Affairs:  Podvoyskl. 

temporary  Administrator:  VI.  Bonch-Bruavich. 

loviet  Secretary:  Gorbunoff. 

)ecember  29th,  1917. 

Published  in  the  1st  Issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Temporary  Workers  and 

isant  Government,  of  January  3rd  1918.) 


Exhibit  37. 

dkcrke  ox  the  nationalization  of  foreign  trade. 

.  All  foreign  trade  is  nationalized.  Trade  arrangements  on  the  buying  and 
ing  of  every  kind  of  produce  (of  the  mining  and  cultivating  industry,  agri- 
sure,  etc.)  with  foreign  states  and  individual  trade  enterprises,  abroad,  will 
made  in  the  name  of  the  Russian  Republic  by  organs  socially  authorized 
that  purpose :  other  than  through  these  organs,  all  trade  arrangements  with 
sign  countries  for  import  and  export  are  prohibited.  Note:  Rules  for  im- 
t  and  export  of  postal  packets  and  passengers  effects  will  be  issued  sepa- 

I.  The  organ  administering  the  foreign  trade  will  be  the  Peoples  Com- 
eariat  of  Trade  and  Industry. 

■I.  For  the  organization  of  imi>ort  and  exjMU't  there  is  instituted  in  the 
l>Ie8  Commissariat  for  Trade  and  Industry,  a  Soviet  of  Foreign  Trade.  The 
iet  is  comi>osed  of  representatives  of  the  following  administrations,  institu- 
«  and  organizations;  (a)  Military,  Naval,  Agriculture,  Supply,  Roads  of 
■niunlcations.  Foreign  Affairs  and  Finance's.  Administrations;  (b)  repre- 
atives  of  the  Central  Organs  of  regulating  and  managing  separate  brands 
>roduction,  such  as  Centro-tea,  Centro-sugar,  Centro-textile,  etc.  and  rep- 
aratives of  all  sections  of  the  Supreme  soviet  of  Peoples'  Economy;  (c)  Cen- 
organizations  of  cooperatives;  (d)  Central  representations  of  Trade-In- 
t*Ial  and  Agricultural  organizations;  (e)  Central  organs  of  Professional 
•lis  and  Trade-Industrial  Employees:  (f)  Central  Organs  of  Trade-Ener- 
fc«  for  Importation  and  Exportation  of  principal  products.  Note:  The  right 
served  to  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Labor  and  Industry  to  bring  rep- 
aratives not  named  herein  into  the  personnel  of  the  Soviet  of  Foreign  Trade. 
-  The  Soviet  of  Foreign  Trade  conducts  a  plan  of  exchange  of  wares  with 
*cn  lands,  worked  out  by  the  People's  Commissariat  for  Trade  and  In- 
f>~,  and  affirmed  by  the?  Soviet  for  People's  Economy. 

•long  the  problems  of  the  Soviet  of  Foreign  Trade  are:  (1)  Balancing  of 
*vipply  and  demand  of  exj>orted  and  imported  products:  (2)  Organization 
t~«>ragc  and  purchase,  through  the  proi>er  centers  of  separate  industries 
**^-sugar.  supreoil,  etc.)  and  In  their  absence,  through  the  medium  of  co- 
stive, private  agencies  and  Trade  firms;  (3)  Organization  of  purchases 
**«1;  through  State  Purchasing  Commission  and  Agents,  cooperative  organi- 
*is  and  trade  firms:   (4)  Fixing  of  prices  on  imiiorted  and  exported  wares. 

<1)  The  Soviet  for  Foreign  Trade  is  divided  into  sections,  according  to 
c^lies  of  production  and  of  the  most  important  exported  and  imported  wares, 
-lie  Presidents  of  these  sections  are  the  representatives  of  the  People's  Com- 
r*-**iat  for  Trade  and  Industry. 

^     The  President  of  the  General  Assembly  of  members  of  the  Soviet  of 

Jaern   Trade   and    its   Presidium,   elected   by   the   General   Assembly,  is   the 

**sentative  of  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Trade  and   Industry.     Note: 

*  uternal  organization  of  the  Soviet  for  Foreign  Trade,  number  of  sections 

problems,  rights  and  sphere  of  activities,  will  be  worked  out  separately. 
^     All  decisions  of  the  sections  are  submitted  to  the  Presidium  for  the  ap- 
^  1  of  the  People's  Commissariat  for  Trade  and  Industry. 
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VI.  This  decree  is  in  effect  from  the  date  of  its  publication. 

President  of  the  Soviet  of  Peoples  Commissaries.     V.  C.  Uliyanov  (Lenin). 

Bronskiy,  Stalin,  Tchlcherin. 

Manager  of  Affairs  of  the  Soviet  of  Peoples  Commissaries. 

Bonch  Bruevich 
Secretary  N.  Gobsoot 

Moscow,  April  22,  1918. 

Exhibit  38. 
decree  on  local  sections  of  people's  commissariat  of  trade  ahd  i5dtoxil 

1.  In  order  to  coordinate  local  efforts  in  organizing  and  regulating  trade  ail 
industrial  activities  of  the  districts  in  conformity  with  general  and  local  li- 
terests,  for  executive  functions  and  functions  of  control  under  general  dine* 
tions  from  the  center,  there  are  organized  for  Provincial  (or  Regional)  Sorito 
of  Workmen's  and  Peasants'  Deputies  Provincial  (or  Regional)  Section*  «f 
the  People's  Commissariat  of  Trade  and  Industry. 

2.  The  Provincial  (or  Regional)  Sections  of  the  People's  Commissariat  tf 
Trade  and  Industry  are  guided  in  their  activities  by  instructions  from  tie 
People's  Commissariat  of  Trade  and  Industry. 

3.  For  the  Provincial  (or  Regional)  Section  of  the  People's  Commissariit d 
Trade  and  Industry  is  organized  a  Soviet,  of  two  representatives  each,  tm 
the  following  organizations:  from  the  Provincial  (or  Regional)  Sorirt  4 
Workmen's  and  Peasants'  Deputies,  from  the  Trade  Union  of  Employee  of 
Trade  and  Industry,  from  the  Union  of  Cooperative  Organizations,  from  til 
local  food  supply  organ,  and  one  each  from  the  Provincial  (or  Regional)  Sotfct 
of  National  Economy  and  from  the  Association  of  Industrial  Enterpriser  Tte 
President  of  the  Soviet  is  the  Director  of  the  Provincial  (or  Regional)  Serial 
of  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Trade  and  Industry,  elected  by  the  Prodndrf 
(or  Regional)  Soviet  and  confirmed  by  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Trade  of 
Industry. 

4.  The  main  tasks  of  the  Local  Section  of  the  People's  Commissariit  of 
Trade  and  Industry,  within  its  district : 

(a)  Carry  out  measures  adopted  by  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Trade nf 
Industry,  within  its  district: 

(b)  Control  trade  and  industrial  enterprises  of  the  district  according  to  p* 
eral  instructions  from  the  center : 

(c)  Coordinate  and  direct  the  trade  and  industrial  activity  of  all  local  * 
ganiza tions,  and  of  all  technical  apparatus  of  trade  control  of  a  given  loctfitj'. 
and  regulate  their  interrelationship. 

(d)  Prepare  and  elaborate  detailed  instructions  for  their  own  execute 
organs. 

(e)  Study  the  conditions  of  the  markets  of  the  district  and  the  conditions « 
trade,  collect  and  work  up  statistical  information  on  the  conditions  of  tte 
market. 

(f)  Make  special  investigations  and  inquiries  in  special  fields  of  trade  i» 
industry,  and  carry  out  any  siwial  instructions  from  the  People's  Commissariit 
of  Trade  and  Industry. 

5.  The  Provincial  (or  Regional)  Section  for  the  People's  Commissariat  « 
Trade  and  Industry  presents  to  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Trade  and  I** 
dustry  monthly  reports  on  its  activity. 

6.  The  acts  and  orders  of  the  Provincial  (or  Regional)  Section  of  the  People* 
Commissariat  of  Trade  and  Industry  may  be  suspended  by  the  People's  C«* 
missariat  of  Trade  and  Industry. 

7.  Urban  and  District  Trade  Inspectors  are  established  as  the  exerntht 
organ  and  technical  apparatus  of  the  Provincial  (or  Regional)  Sections «f & 
People's  Commissariat  of  Trade  and  Industry.  The  right  to  issue  general  in- 
structions to  the  local  organizations  of  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Trades* 
Industry,  and  the  organizing  of  the  Trade  Inspectors  is  reserved  to  the  Pwi*» 
Commissariat  of  Trade  and  Industry. 

Signed :  President  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissariat — V.  Os** 
(Lenin) 

Executive  Secretary  of  Council  of  People's  Commissariat — V.  Boo* 
Bruevitch 

(Collection  of  Laws  and  Orders) 
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Exhibit  39. 

■esolutions  adopted  at  the  ftr8t  all-russian  congress  of  the  councils  of 

national  economy  on  the  26th  of  may  1018. 

I.  The  economic  consequences  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  peace. 

1.  The  Brest-Litovsk  peace,  by  tearing  away  from  Russia  the  industrial  dis- 
tricts of  Poland,  the  Baltic  provinces,  the  Donetz  basin  and  the  most  fertile 
regions  of  Ukraine,  has  decreased  the  productive  forces  of  Russia's  economic 
life  and  has  made  very  difficult  the  work  of  healing  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
the  war,  which  work  can  be  carried  on  systematically  and  in  harmony  with 
the  interests  of  the  masses  of  the  i>eople  only  on  the  basis  of  a  Socialistic 
>rganization  of  production. 

Having  imposed  on  Russia  a  burden  of  financial  obligations  amounting  to 
many  billions,  the  Brest-Litovsk  peace  is  making  of  Russia  at  the  time  of  her 
lifflcult  economic  crisis,  a  tributary  to  foreign  capital,  at  least  temporarily. 

2.  The  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  with  its  economic  consequences  does  not  corre- 
spond to  the  economic  interests  of  the  masses  of  the  people  of  Russia  nor  to  the 
Interests  of  the  masses  of  the  people  in  the  occupied  territories.  The  industry 
»f  Poland  and  of  the  Baltic  provinces  and  the  industry  of  the  Donetz  basin 
Is  bound  by  strong  ties  to  the  economic  life  of  Russia  and  is  not  in  a  position 
to  compete  with  the  technically  more  developed  German  industry  on  the  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  market.  Separated  from  Russia  by  tariff  boundaries  the 
Industry  and  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic  provinces  is  doomed  to  a  slow  extinc- 
tion. The  Donetz  basin  and  the  industry  of  Ukraine,  already  in  view  of  their 
Geographical  position,  are  dei>eudent  on  the  Russian  North.  The  Ukrainian 
bread  stuffs,  at  present  so  much  desired  by  Germany  anil  Austria,  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  those  countries  after  the  war  by  a  wall  of  custom  duties,  levied 
In  the  interests  of  the  Hungarian  and  Prussian  land  owners.  All  this  will 
Gall  Into  life,  in  the  districts  torn  away  from  Russia,  a  tendency  toward  a 
Hose  economic  union  with  the  Russian  economic  organism. 

Territories  until  present  time  kept  by  coercion  within  the  boundaries  of 
bie  Russian  Empire  will  seek  economic  relations  with  Russia  on  the  basis 
t  common  interests. 

3.  Thus  we  shall  have  to  contend  with  the  severe  economic  consequences  of 
ie  Brest-Litovsk  peace  in  the  first  place  during  the  transition  iierlod,  while 
ie  general  international  consequences  of  the  imperialistic  war  have  not  yet 
»und  their  expression. — while  Russia,  conquered  in  the  inij>enilistic  war,  can 
ot  yet  get  aid  from  the  proletariat  of  the  other  countries  and  has  just  started 
*«  work  of  reconstructing  her  shattered  e<*onomic  organism. 

Compelled  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  jieacc  the  Soviet 
UKsIa  has  in  her  social  legislation  the  best  means  whereby  to  paralyze  the 
^Tnlclous  consequences  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  peace.  The  development  of  the 
reductive  forces  of  the  Altai  and  Ural  regions  will  give  Russia  iron  and  coal. 
I"*e  nationalization  of  various  branches  of  Industry,  sufficiently  centralized  by 
«  former  processes  of  development,  will  increase  the  productivity  of  the 
creased  number  of  our  factories. 

The  nationalization  of  the  foreign  trade  will  offer  a  possibility  of  pro- 
fiting the  import  of  socially  nonessential  commodltes  as  It  also  will  make 
■**tble  systematically  to  utilize  the  surplus  of  raw  materials  in  order  gradu- 
y  to  honor  our  obligations.  By  attracting  foreign  capital  to  be  employed  in 
-  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  Russia,  and  in  the  creation  of  new 
lr*<?hes  of  industry  under  the  strictest  state  control  and  with  the  direct  co- 
***«ition  of  the  State,  we  shall  1h»  able  not  only  to  overcome  the  economic  con- 
**«nces  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  until  the  time  comes  when  they  will  be 
"**lnated  by  the  social  development,  but  also,  by  strengthening  of  the  pro- 
?*"lve  forces  of  Russia,  we  shall  help  to  overcome  the  economic  disorder,  and 
strengthen  the  Soviet  regime  as  a  i>ower  aiming  at  the  Socialistic  reorgani- 
*«>n  of  Russia. 

//.  The  economic  nit  nation  and  the  economic  policy. 

-•  The  overthrow  of  the  rule  of  the  bourgeois-agrarian  class  and  the  transition 
*  **e  power  into  the  hands  of  the  proletariat  is  the  basis  of  our  economic  policy, 
*L*Xlm  of  which  at  the  present  time  Is  to  strengthen  the  Socialistic  social  order 
^^uwda  and  to  defend  it  In  the  struggle  against  the  attacks  of  international 
*>^rialism.    The   methods   whereby   the   transformation   of   Russia    into   a 
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Socialistic  society  Is  being  Accomplished  are  determined  by  the  Wttei 
which  we  are  compelled  to  wage  against  the  bourgeoisie  In  Russia  en 
of  Russia. 

2.  The  conditions  of  the  economic  development  of  Russia  are  deien 
the  one  hand  by  the  change  of  her  boundaries  due  to  tbe  Breat-LIton 
treaty,  on  the  other  hand  by  the  change  In  the  character  of  her  product 

3.  The  separation  of  Ukraine  and  of  Poland  Is  to  be  considered  u  i 
Important  consequence  of  the  Brest  treaty.  It  changes  radically  ttw 
hwnt  of  Industry  In  the  remaining  regions  of  Russia.  Owing  to  the  ibt 
tloned  separation  the  Russian  industry  loses  n  considerable  part  of  Id  I 
to  7W£  of  the  entire  coal  production).  As  a  result  of  this  ■  M 
tlie  main  centers  of  our  Industry  In  the  area  of  coal  and  ore  production 
pud  Siberia,  and  a  stronger  development  of  the  productive  forces  In  It 
trli-ts  Ik  inevitable. 

4.  Owing  to  tbe  fact  that  the  production  for  necessities  of  war  iw 
turned  Into  production  for  the  needs  of  the  population  of  the  cMrany.  I 
uomlc  situation,  despite  the  terrible  drain  on  our  finances,  the  dlsorpu 
of  transportation,  the  decline  of  the  production,  etc.  will  Inevitably  I 
Tbe  presence  of  a  decrease  of  production,  1.  e.  tbe  closing  of  factories  ind 
and  tbe  growth  of  unemployment  Is  due  mainly  to  tbe  difficulties  of  tn 
from  war  to  peace  production,  and  from  capltntlsm  to  the  Sodallnf 
Such  a  situation  will  be  replaced  by  a  growth  of  production  as  tbe  dp 
grows  stronger. 

5.  The  present  economic  situation  after  seven  months'  rule  of  the  Sorie 
necessitates  a  further  application  of  economic  measures,  which  hut 
useful  during  that  time  and  which  brought  about  the  liquidation  of  tbe 
landed  gentry  In  the  villages  and  to  the  removal  of  the  bourgeoisie  f 
control  of  the  economic  life  of  the  country. 

(J.  In  the  domain  of  the  organization  of  production  the  completion  is 
cation  of  the  nationalization  of  various  enterprises  (of  which  304  hi 
nationalised  and  confiscated)  Is  necessary,  as  well  as  a  systematic  nttl 
tion  of  branches  of  Industry,  first  of  nil  the  nietnl  and  machine,  and  tli 
leal,  oil.  and  textile  Industries.  Tbe  nationalization  must  not  proceed  Hi 
manner,  and  may  be  carried  out  exclusively  either  by  the  All-RnsriU  Cc 
National  Jicnnoniy  or  by  the  Council  of  Peoples  wmi  recomniemlallM 
All-Russian  Council  of  National  Economy. 

7.  The  development  of  productive  ft  trees  in  the  country  demands  tlif  e. 
ini'iit  of  standards  of  linlivlilmil  and  factory  prodnetion.  anil  of  n  «* 
corresponding  to  the  standards  of  production:  tbe  Introduction  of  die 
labor  discipline,  under  the  control  of  tbe  workers  organizations  nW 
the  gradual  introduction  of  compulsory  work,  applied,  to  begin  with,  ti 
inn  oneiieed  in  any  socially  useful  work;  the  mobilization  of  all  r«*'lmii- 

of  tin imnj  and  of  experts;  Hie  organized  redistribution  of  labor  In 

anco  wllli  Hie  replacements  of  centers  of  industry. 

N.  In  the  domain  of  organization  of  exchange  and  distribution  of  f» 
centra  I  izat  Ion  and  conci  'Titration  of  the  trade  apparatus  Into  the  band* 
eminent  oceans  and  of  Tin-  cooperative  societies  is  necessary  n<  wi 
-i-iidiinl  liiniiiliitioii  of  the  Apparatus  of  private  commerce.    The  syrtifl 

impo!v  .in  conn litlos  of  mass  consumption  makes  necessary  tlie  eStaN 

of  it  direct  commodity  exchange  between  various  territories:  and  Hie  I 
standard  prices  for  nil  proilueis  anil  eoiiunoilitles  of  first  necessity.  »< 
coordination  and  gradual  reduction  of  prices. 

1).  A  problem  of  private  necessity  is  I  lie  furnishing  of  the  villas** '"i 
-cnli'  with  ugrlonlniral  implements  nod  machinery,  with  manufacturer 
nets  ami  with  fertilizers:  the  establishment  on  a  large  scale  of  ' 
amelioration  and  the  institution  of  a  regular  exchange  of  eommodltlei 
the  city  ami  the  village. 

1(1.  In  the  domain  of  finances  the  completion  of  the  nationalization* 
tin-  increase  of  the  number  of  branch  hunks,  a  gradual  transition  to  t* 
currenl  accounts  comprising  the  whole  population,  the  largest  possibl* 
incut  of  check  circulation  and  money  orders,  and  common  staudirdli 
keeping  for  all  nationalized  undertakings. 

III.  Pivblcm*  of  Foreign  Trailr. 

1.  The  four  years  of  Imperialistic  war  have  exhausted  the 
of   all   countries.     A    famine   In   commodities    resulting  from  i 
iluctivity  Will  tVintneAenzft  tatte  wwa  yean  to  come  tbe  national 
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itries.  The  character  of  the  foreign  exchange  of  commodities  is  undergoing 
ange.  Not  competition  for  foreign  markets  but  the  securing  for  the  na- 
il economic  organizations  of  necessary  products  of  foreign  origin  is  the 
of  the  foreign  trade  policy  of  every  country,  altogether  regardless  of  mill- 
successes. 

The  aim  of  the  trade  policy  of  Russia  before  the  war  was,  on  the  one 
„  the  facilitation  of  the  export  of  agricultural  products,  simultaneously 
ng  difficult  the  import  of  products  of  industry,  for  the  sake  of  protection 
e  *'  national  "  industry :  under  this  system  raw  materials  have  been  ex- 
cl  in  unfinished  form,  in  a  manner  most  unsatisfactory  for  us.  The  export 
Hins  has  not  as  much  l>een  the  result  of  the  existence  of  a  surplus  of  prod- 
nf  agriculture,  as  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  government.    All  our  exports. 

s  way  have  been  conditioned  not  by  the  abundance  of  our  productive  forces 
>•  lack  of  such  forces, — not  by  our  richness  but  by  our  poverty. 
Xhe  war  and  the  revolution  have  greatly  changed  the  position  of  Russia 
ie  international  market.     While  before  the  war  our  fiscal  protectionists 

l>olicy  on  the  one  hand  opposed  the  influx  of  products  of  industry,  and  on 
*her  hand  endeavored  to  increase  the  export  of  grains  and  raw  materials, 
Xhe  substance  of  our  foreign  trade, policy  will  be  just  the  opposite — the 
use*  of  the  importation  of  the  means  of  production  and  the  decrease  of  the 
fct  of  raw  materials  and  food  products. 

Our  immediate  aim  in  the  domain  of  commodity  exchange  is  the  securing 
e  means  of  production  for  the  most  important  branches  of  the  industries 
i  ring  raw  materials  and  manufactured  products,  as  also  for  the  agricul- 
In  the  first  instance  it  is  necessary  to  secure  such  commodities  for  the 
aiy  transportation  and  for  the  agriculture,  the  textile  industry,  the  leather 
imber  industries.  So  far  as  possible  a  reduction  of  inumrts  of  commodities 
tiss  consumption  as  for  Instance  ready-made  foot  wear,  and  a  complete 
*ge  of  import  of  articles  of  luxury,  must  be  attained.  As  a  temporary 
»tion  the  import  of  food  stuffs  (sugar,  fish,  grain)  should  be  permitted. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  our  export  is  the  exchange  of  commodities, 
products  sold  abroad  are  valued  in  foreign  rate  of  exchange  with  the 
ition  of  delivery  in  their  own  tonnage  products  of  industry  of  the  selling 

ry.  Our  export  plan  for  the  coining  year  contemplates  the  export  of  the 
ving  staple  products:  lumber,  flax,  flour,  hemp,  bristle,  machine  oil,  raw 
,  furs,  tobacco,  and  metals.  One  of  the  forms  of  payment  for  the  imported 
inery  may  become  industrial  and  commercial  concessions  in  territories 
ofore  not  touched  by  the  Russian  productive  forces,  on  the  condition  of 
.iligatory  partnership  of  the  government  in  the  output;  whereby  special 
I  and  trade  legislation  is  to  be  enacted  to  govern  the  rights  and  duties 
►  lders  of  concessions. 

The  changed  conditions  of  our  internal  state  of  affairs  necessitate  a 
ze  of  the  organization  of  the  foreign  trade.  As  import  of  commodities 
sitatcs  export,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  an  economical  utilization 
ir  national  resources,  consciously  to  regulate  the  import  as  well  as  the 
~t  of  commodities.  The  existing  methods  of  this  regulation,  as  the  tariff 
w  and  the  license  and  embargo  system,  do  not  sufficiently  fulfill  this  aim. 
License  system  leaves  the  initiative  of  exchange  of  commodities  to  private 
lercial  capital,  which  is  guided  not  by  the  needs  of  the  country  but  by 
~es  of  speculative  character.     It  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  foreign  trade 

the  standpoint  of  the  interests  of  the  whole  national  economic  organiza- 
ln  accordance  with  the  the  general  plan  of  production  and  distribution. 
The  nationalization  of  the  foreign  trade  means  that  the  influx  of  corn- 
ties  from  abroad  is  to  be  regulated  on  the  basis  of  definite  needs  of  the 
nal  economic  organization,  as  determined  by  the  organs  which  regulate 
traduction  and  distribution  and  that  the  payment  for  the  imported  prod- 
Is  to  be  determined  by  the  same  responsible  organs  of  production  and  dis- 
tion:   secondly,  that  the  profits  of  the  intermediary  commercial  capital 

be  decreased  to  minimum  and  limited  to  a  fixed  commission  profit.  The 
%  functioning  as  the  sole  buyer  in  foreign  countries  and  the  sole  seller  of 

goods,  is  able  to  return  Immediately  the  predatory  commission  profits 
i€  commercial  capital  of  Russian  or  foreign  origin  to  the  domestic  pro- 
*  and  consumer. 

In  regard  to  occupied  territories  and  the  independent  state  formations, 
ti  formerly  have  been  a  part  of  the  economic  organism  of  Russia,  our 
Sn  trade  policy  is  based  on  common  economic  Interests.    A  tariff  union- 
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appears  to  be  the  pressing  necessity  of  the  interested  parties.  A  r 
tion  of  this  problem  will  render  easier  the  transition  to  peace  pro 
Russia  as  well  as  in  Poland,  Ukraine  and  the  Baltic  provinces. 

Until  a  final  and  formal  solution  of  this  problem  has  been  reached 
of  definite  commercial  treaties,  direct  exchange  of  commodities  i 
pendent  states,  which  separated  from  Russia,  as  well  as  with  the 
territories,  is  possible  on  the  condition  and  under  definite  guarantees 
exchange  of  commodities  shall  serve  the  needs  of  the  population  conee 

9.  In  order  to  attain  without  hindrance  the  nationalization  of    • 
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translation  of  article  in  the  "  courier  of  the  peoples*  com  miss.' 

trade  and  industry  "  as  to  concessions. 

June  20,  1918. 

On  the  question  of  Concessions.  For  the  interests  of  re-estahllshi 
peoples  economy  of  the  Russian  Republic,  it  becomes  necessary  to  n 
nomic  trade  relations  with  the  Central  Powers,  and  also  to  continiu 
velop  the  relations  with  the  former  Allies  and  neutral  nations. 

Without  mentioning  conditions,  under  which  we  could  begin  the  n 
of  corresponding  measures,  diplomatic  conditions,  so  to  speak,  we  will 
certain  material  considerations  of  the  question  raised.  One  method  fn 
this  question  is  the  utilization  of  foreign  technical  and  organizing  f 
the  development  of  the  as  yet  undeveloped,  productive  resources  of  our 
and  native  land,  and  the  exploitation  of  the  same. 

The  general  scheme  of  concessions  could  be  presented  in  the  folio*" 
ner : 

The  concessionaire  would  be  obliged  to  perform,  with  his  own  niafe 

at  his  own  expense,  the  necessary  work  for  the  development  of  the 

riches  of  Russia,  and  adapting  of  them  to  exploitation.    So,  for  exampl 

ica  could  be  given  the  right  to  perform  work  on  making  the  river  Yen 

its  tributaries  available  for  navigation.     With  that  there  could  also  ' 

to  the  Concessionaire  the  right  to  utilize  the  raw  material  located  i 

section  being  developed ;  of  course  it  would  be  compulsory  for  the  conce* 

to  submit  to  the  laws  existing  now,  and   those  that  might  be  issuec 

future,  in  the  domain  of  social,  trade,  and  industrial  legislation.    For 

iwse  of  utilizing  the  scientific  and  technical  ability  of  the  foreigners,  tin 

sionaire  could  be  bound  to  compose  the  superior  and  middle  personnel 

ably   of  persons   with    a    sufficient   technical    and    scientific   preparatir 

theoretic  and  practical.    It  is  desirable  also  to  utilize  the  organizing  a' 

his  compatriots.     On  the  other  hand,  with  the  view  of  reducing  the 

from  unemployment  it  would  be  possible  to  compel  the  concessionaire 

laborers,  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  exclusively  on  an  agreement  with  th 

professional  unions  or  other  workers  organizations.    Tn  connection  with 

is  desirable  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  interests  of  the  workers,  that  a< 

worked  out  by   the  proper  professional  organizations,  be  concluded  * 

workers. 

If  the  bargain  between  the  Republic  and  a  foreign  government  ended  I 

would  not  be  a  concession,  but  merely  a  contract  on  an  order  of  the 

Republic  to  a  foreign  government,  for  which  the  Republic  would  have  t 

certain  amount  of  money.     The  contract  becomes  a  concession  only  w 

Russian  Republic  allows  the  concessionaire  the  possibility  of  exploiting 

sources  of  the  Republic,  which  have  been  brought  to  a  suitable  conditio! 

counter  agent  who,  at  his  own  expense,  has  deepened  the  Yenisey  Riv 

its  bank  with  concrete,  built  wharves,  and  so  forth ;  in  other  words*  has  I 

the  river  and  its  tributaries  to  a  condition  where  it  is  available  for  expfc 

in  the  interests  of  navigation,  could  be  given  the  concession  on  exploltl 

the  river  for  a  certain  period.     The  concessionaire  could  be  granted  ti 

to  engage  in  transportation  on  the  river  and  its  tributaries:  of  coarse f 

it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  invest  a  certain  amount  of  capital,  <a 

he  would  receive  profit.    This  right  would  be  in  itself  a  form  of  renraii 

of  the  development  of  productive  forces. 

This  somewhat  unusual  form  of  concession  presenting  apparently  rwop 
(first  period,  the  e^eewWow  tf.  Wv*  atvtex,  ^wd,  second,  the  payment  for  It 
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m  of  concession ) ,  appears  to  be  the  most  suitable  to  the  interests  of  the  Rus- 
i  Republic.  At  the  first  glance  it  may  seem  that  the  above  described  form  in 
way  differentiates  from  the  usual  form.  There  are,  then,  in  the  usual  con- 
dons  two  periods;  the  period  of  conducting  the  preparatory  work,  and  the 
od  of  utilizing  the  work  already  completed  for  the  purpose  of  exploitation ; 
,  therefore,  the  form  described  above  seemingly  in  no  way  differentiates  from 
usual. 

3  a  matter  of  fact,  the  difference  is  in  just  what  forms  the  important  period 
lie  concession.  While  in  the  usual  form  of  concession  the  principal  role  is 
«?d  by  the  second  period,  the  utilization  of  work  performed  for  the  purpose 
xploitation,  that  is,  the  concession  is  considered,  so  to  speak,  from  the  point 
\ie  profit  to  the  concessionaire.  In  the  form  of  concession  described  above, 
I^rincipal  role  is  played  by  the  first  period,  the  development  of  natural  re- 
^es,  that  is,  the  concession  is  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  benefit 
io  State.  In  the  usual  concession  a  capitalistic  government,  giving  the  right 
Kploitation  to  capitalists,  acts  itself  in  the  interest  of  its  class;  or.  as  it  is 
»  "  supports  native  or  some  other  industry."  A  socialist  government  is  least 
11  interested  in  the  development  of  an  industry  in  the  sense  of  bringing 
i  ts  to  capitalists,  but  the  development  of  productive  forces  in  a  socialistic 
rnment  is  important  in  the  interests  of  the  proletariat.  And  only  because 
^ia  is  poor  in  her  own  organizing  forces,  which  could  be  adapted  to  the  busi- 

of  utilizing  the  unlimited  riches  of  the  republic,  do  we  have  to  turn  for  aid 
^untries  technically  better  prepared  and  located  beyond  her  borders, 
lat  is  the  reason  why  it  becomes  necessary  to  lengthen  and  broaden  the 

period  of  the  concession,  the  development  of  the  productive  forces  of  the 

-  The  more,  complete  and  unbounded  this  work,  the  further  off  will  be  the 
Mit  of  the  second  period,  when  the  concession  must  be  realized  in  the  narrow 
e  of  that  word ;  that  Is,  the  reaping  of  the  fruits  of  labor  in  large  profits  on 
expended  capital. 

*o  second  period  of  the  concession,  the  period  of  the  concession  in  the  nar- 
sense  of  the  word :  that  is.  the  exploitation  of  the  prepared  enterprise 
ires  great  caution  on  the  part  of  the  State.  For  formulating  the  contract, 
following  conditions  must  be  taken  into  consideration:  the  obligation  of  the 
essionaire  to  the  rules  of  social  and  trade  enterprise  legislation,  participa- 
of  the  Republic  in  all  profit  exceeding  a  certain  percentage,  allotment  to  the 
iblic  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  products  of  the  execution  of  the  work,  pro- 
:ion  of  the  overstepping  of  the  concession  without  special  permission  from 
provernment  in  each  particular  case,  the  right  of  repurchasing  the  enter- 

*  before  the  expiration  of  the  date  of  concession,  etc.    Of  course  the  eondi- 

*  outlined  here  in  general,  require  careful  working  out  of  details  and  con- 
lation  with  existing  laws,  particularly  with  the  possible  law  on  the  limita- 

*  of  profits.  All  details  and  all  minutia,  guaranteeing  the  Interests  of  the 
e,  must  be  anticipated.  Without  dwelling  at  any  length  on  these  details,  it 
kcessary  nevertheless  to  point  out  one  circumstance  which  has  an  important 
ning  In  the  realization  of  the  above  mentioned  aims.  That  is  the  condition 
hie  right  of  the  State  to  repurchase  the  enterprise  before  date  of  completion 
>ntract. 

lias  already  been  noted  above  that  the  State  is  interested  in  the  realization 
ie  first  period  of  the  contract,  the  period  of  the  development  of  productive 
*s,  and  only  reconciling  itself  with  the  inevitable,  with  the  realization  of 
-oncession  itself,  the  second  period  of  the  contract.  But  even  that  obliga- 
of  the  State  can  be  annulled  or  softened  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  right 
ie  State  to  a  before-term  repurchase  of  the  enterprise.  That  right  enables 
^tate,  at  any  moment  when  it  feels  able  to  conduct,  itself,  the  complex 
omy.  without  the  aid  of  private  capital,  when  the  economic  life  of  the 
trry  is  reestablished,  and  when  the  automatic  pressure  of  foreign  private 
"ail  on  the  economic  life  of  the  country  is  reduced. 

>ntion  must  also  be  made  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  give  any  concessions 
>Teigners.  The  right  of  the  State  is  indisputable.  The  State,  through  its 
fhment.  Is  the  proprietor  of  all  natural  resources  of  the  country  and  has 
Mght  to  utilize  any  of  them  in  the  interests  of  the  Republic,  or  on  certain 
itions  to  allow  them  to  be  utilized  by  a  third  party.     In  this  respect  the 

-  of  the  Russian  Republic  is  even  broader  than  the  rights  of  the  bourgeois 
fnments,  as  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  the  government  nationalized  many 
<^hes  of  industrial  and  trade  activity.  The  nationalization  of  the  corn- 
eal fleet  for  example,  gives  the  State  the  privilege  of  allotting  the  right 
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■   "x;-""irstiif)n  of  maritime  resources  ro  whom  ir  may 
:■":.  ")  ar.  the  legal  form*  of  State  ownership  nnisT  Ik*  ] 
■  ~         ■  -**-  ri?  ed  in  the  contract. 

„^^  i.;..  tii  foresee  all  the  various  forms  of  "compensation" 
.  .:  ■•■!tij  hy  uTir  future  concessionaires.     It  is  c|iiire  imssihle  dm 

-  ■  ,■  ■    V-  .^ntrary  To  general  policies  of  the  Soviet  authorities. 

■:■•*■.  in  all  probability,  in  demands  of  an  agricultural  nam 

7 ir-!ii:tinN  may  be  quite  varied,  and  each  individual  case  n 

?•■:::■::  to  the  facts  of  the  case.     Rut.  no  matter  what  the* 

—  ■•■  ■:  it-Tii »ns  may  be,  in  each  particular  case,  a  firm,  stahlc.  ae 
•<■  'it  i1..'  fiiiindatioii  of  the  whole  business  in  its  entiretv. 

SI 


KXHIHIT  41. 
liKi'ISKK  O.N   THK  KKCiTLATION   OK  PKH  KS. 

:.:.  Mie  shops  in  Ihe  large  cities  have  not  received  any  gin»<l< 

■  ,     .:-.    T:"1    months,  and  all  the  articles  in  them  were  purchased  ftir 

..- .^- -t.i:>i  at  comparatively  low  prices,  nevertheless  nt  the  prww 

■ii'   ■»-  •  --T'-rs  demand  for  these  goods  prices  much  higher  than  those 

►    :.-:ir  months  ago.     Accordingly  an  examination  of  all  l>noks 

*"  cities  and  settlements  with  a  population  of  not  less  than  1« 


n'M    ■"■■» 


■  i-w  of  the  obvious  necessity  of  control  over  the  fixing  of  prii1*1 
;  •  h^  .  ■  prices  are  created  for  every  class  of  commercial  estahlishint*i: 
j  . .  -n     *  -erdashery,  hardware,  groceries,  etc.). 

\    '  -■    determination  of  those  branches  of  commerce  for  each  of  w 

„.  i.    ■      «i!iimiltee  on  prices  is  created  is  left  to  a  commission  of  rcpiVM'fi 

.     .  «-al  Soviet  of  Workmen's  Deputies,  the  city  council,  and  tin- in 

.,■■■•  ■■   al-industrial    employees    in    equal    numbers    (three   each  fn»n 

.  v      p:?iioiis). 

.     ■.■■■•»   s'linc  commission   determines   which   commercial   establishing 

■*v  jurisdiction  of  each  committee  on  prices. 

■  'nit lees  on  prices,  in  accordance  with  tins  ordinance,  arc  '.>'!• 
\>ii    in    every   city    and    settlement   with    a    population    n.«:  '.- 


i  • 


■■•■  membiM's  of  the  committee  on  prices  comprise  2  represent:":.'.*"' 

...     \c    M>etioii    of    commercial-indtistrial    employees.    2    lvpn-sft:' 

.cr»»'  leagues,  L!  representatives  of  proprietors  of  the  respts-tiv"  ■• 

x«ablishments.    1    statistician,    and    1    book-keeper,    chosen   hy  '\- 

^  oi'  Workmen's  Peputies. 

;  ".e  committee  on   prices  controls  a  given  branch  of  f-omnicr'v  j- 
■    •     md  directs  it  on  the  following  principles: 

■   i he  verification  of  the  disbursements  of  the  commercial  e>taM>!::.i 
.-quisition,  keeping  and  organization  of  the  sale  of  goods,  ainl  n^' 
\  ^  ■  M-s  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  business; 

■he  determination,   on   ibis  basis,  nf  the  normal    average  p1-:--'  ■ 
,  i   f"ir  :i  ::i\  en  city  : 

i  In-  fixing  of  ;ui  average  amount  of  profit  : 

1    the  apportionment   of  the  profit   among  all   the  ^mpv,  \\i«'»  :!:■■■ 

v  ■  .    .iv  a    whole  all    disbursements   and   all    incomes  of  al!   <!."}'<  "f  ■ 

"i  ..I'  .•.niiiii. »]•<•«'  in  a  given  ci'y.  but   so  calcuhitetl  tliar  all  pn» ■ri-v 

■•I'l-Nuiiallx    ongaged    in   their  business,  and   their  families,  *hal:  '■»■  ■ 

.■    >.t   a   snitable  ma  intenance. 

n     The  committee  on  prices  controls  the  sources  of  supply  nf  shops  '!■>?'• 

icitfli   I  hey  deal,  and  takes  measures  for  tin*  uninterrupted  de'iviTY 

^ »  of  those  articles  in  proper  quantities,  and  in  extreme  cases,  at  the  * 

>e  proprietors,  making  necessary  expendit ures  and  organizing  t lie  rexi 
.  .  ■  ■I'.einent  of  those  xlmps  whose  proprietors  cease  Trading  ■  »r  who  ntfli 
!■  ■■■»i  take  proper  measures  for  securing1  the  supply  of  gnods  f«»r  th*1  * 
,  ».«  \iolate  the  rules  t\\'  the  committee. 

"V  For  the  unification  of  the  supply  of  goods  to  shops,  the  committe*** 
tv'.mes  the  duty  nf  a  pun-basing  centre  which  supplies  all  stores  \a 
.vfiirol  :  while  the  proprietors,  for  that  purpose,  place  at  Its  disposal  I 
,yrmvf\o\\s,  U\\o\v\ev\gv\  \v\\<\  technical  and  administrative  apparatus,  nod 
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i  funds  as  they  ordinarily  disburse  for  supplying  their  shops  with  goods. 
committee  on  prices  has  the  right  to  organize  purchasing  centers,  and  may 

ease,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  representation  of  the  proprietors  of  shops 

-he  committee  to  four  members  instead  of  two. 

I  The  committee  on  prices  sees  to  it  that  the  shops  under  its  control  carry 
all  regulations  of  the  authorities  regarding  the  distribution  of  products 

►ng  the  population  whether  by  cards  or  on  some  other  basis. 

L.  The  committee  on  prices  of  each  city  elects  representatives  to  the  all- 
committee  on  prices,  which  coordinates  the  activity  of  separate  committees 

er  the  direction  of  the  central,  regional,  and  local  boards  of  national 

ftomy,  and  in  accordance  with  their  regulations.  N 

£.  For  the  exi>ense  connected  with  the  business  of  the  committees  on  prices 
the  maintenance  of  their  personnel,  a  deduction  from  the  profits  of  the  com- 

r?ial  establishments  under  their  control  is  made. in  suitable  proportions  and 

Jieir  order. 

t.  Executive  authority  for  carrying  out  this  ordinance  In  each  city,  including 

formation  of  a  commission  provided  for  in  Clause  3,  is  given  to  local  trade 

►ns  of  commercial-industrial  employees,  and,  in  case  of  the  absence  of  such, 

■ie  local  Soviet  of  Workmen's  Deputies;  or.  in  the  absence  of  such  Soviet 

be  city  council,  or,  in  case  of  the  absence  of  such  city  council,  to  the  local 

turners'  leagues. 

e.  This  ordinance  shall   In?  put  into  effect  not  later   than   the  month   of 

niary.     Persons  guilty  of  its  violation  are  liable  to  imprisonment  for  a 

ml   not   longer   than    one   year,   and   to   a   fine   at   the   discretion    of   thej 

rdutionary  Tribunal*. 

tnuary  30,  191H. 

The  Nation,  Feb.  22,  1919.) 


ExiniUT  42. 

NATIONALIZING   SOAP   KACTOKIKS   AND    MONOPOLIZING  THK   SAI.K   OK   FATS   ANI> 

SOAP. 

government  lias  nationalized  eight  soap  factories.  Kristovaikof  of  Kazan. 
■anin-Nevsky  at  Petrograd,  the  plants  of  Joukof  Saloline,  the  plants  of 
?*arf  Halley  and  Slo.    The  sale  of  fats  and  of  soap  is  monopolized. 


Ex H [HIT  43. 
DECKKK  ON  THK  NATIONALIZATION  OF  THK  TKXTILK   INDUSTRY. 


• 


"Me  following  decree  of  the  Soviet  Government,  dated  January  10,  191S,  sets 
^  the  regulations  for  the  Government  control  of  the  textile  industry. 

On  the  strength  of  (Manse  li  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Supreme  Hoard  of 
•onal  Economy,  No.  34.  published  in  the  "Gazette  of  the  Provisional  Work- 
's and  Peasants'  Government"  on  December  1(5,  15)17,  all  textile-weaving 
.  wts,  such  as  cotton,  wind,  flax,  hemp,  anil  Jute  textures,  as  well  as  articles 
^  from  them,  are  taken  under  control. 

Factory  and  mill  committees  are  authorized  to  see  that  no  goods  are  taken 
*  factories  or  f;<  -tory  storehouses  without  permission  of  the  Commissariat  of 
=»Ues  or  of  institutions  or  i>crsons  authorized  by  it. 

All  est  a  Wish  men  ts  which  manufacture  products  enumerated  in  this  order 

%o  submit  to  the  Commissariat  of  Supplies,  under  the  direction  of  factory 

mill  committees,  about  the  tirst  of  each  month,  a  report  of  the  quantity  of 

L*  in  the  factory  storehouses  and  the  quantity  of  goods  manufactured  during 

^  periods. 

In  regard  to  the  arrival  of  goods  enumerated  in  Clause  1  from  abroad,  the 
Kma  and  institutions  receiving  them  render  accounts  to  the  Commissariat  of 
dalles.  The  customs  offices  through  which  those  goods  pass  also  report  to  the 
mlssariat  of  Supplies. 

The  Commissariat  of  Supplies,  utilizing  the  data  thus  obtained,  apportions 
(goods  on  a  national  scale. 

All  persons,  Arms,  cooperative  societies  and  institutions  which  deal  whole- 

or  retail,  as  well  as  the  administration  of  credit  institutions,  pawn-shops, 
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transport  and  express  companies  and  proprietors  of  storehouses,  togeth*' 
private  persons  who  have  goods  in  a  quantity  exceeding  personal  needs,  \ 
quired  to  present  within  five  days  from  the  publication  of  this  order  a 
of  all  goods  in  their  possession,  measured  by  the  yard,  as  well  as  tailored 
and  single  articles,  to  the  proper  supplies  organizations :  that  is  to  » 
cities,  to  the  municipal  organization,  in  villages  to  the  village  organlzatk 
The  latter  send  the  reports  to  the  respective  provincial,  district,  and  ton 
plies  organizations  for  their  guidance. 

7.  The  basis  and  manner  of  distribution,  as  well  as  the  forms  of  conn 
worked  out  by  the  provincial  supplies  councils,  but  the  same  must  be  i 
enforced  so  that  persons  who  receive  for  a  specified  time  or  purpose  cloth 
yard  shall  not  be  able  to  get  ready-made  articles. 

8.  The  prices  of  all  goods  are  to  be  fixed — that  is  to  say,  the  price  t 
listed,  plus  the  charge  for  delivery  and  plus  10  per  cent,  for  wholesale  mei 
and  25  per  cent,  for  retail  merchants.  In  case  price-lists  are  lacking.  \ht 
are  fixed  by  special  commissions,  consisting  of  six  informed  persons  w 
active  participation  of  three  representatives  of  the  Soviets  of  Workmei 
Soldiers'  Deputies  or  of  organizations  which  take  their  place. 

0.  In  the  case  of  persons  and  institutions  who  disobey  this  order,  thfii 
shall  be  requisitioned  with  a  discount  of  50  per  cent,  from  the  fixed  pric 
the  discounted  50  per  cent,  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  statf. 

10.  Supervision  over  the  execution  of  this  order  is  entrusted  to  the  depi 
of  supplies  of  the  Soviets  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers*  Deputies,  factor 
mittees.  and  other  democratic  organizations. 


Exhibit  44. 
decree  on  the  workmen's  control  of  industries. 

1.  In  the  interests  of  a  well-planned  regulation  of  the  national  economj 
industrial,  commercial,  banking,  agricultural,  forwarding,  cooperatiu 
productive  associations  and  other  enterprises  working  with  hired  worta 
distributing  work  outside,  a  workmen's  control  is  now  being  introduced  <n 
production,  purchase,  sale  of  products  and  raw  materials,  their  storag 
also  over  the  financial  side  of  the  enterprise. 

2.  This  Workmen's  Control  is  carried  out  by  all  the  workmen  of* 
enterprise  by  moans  of  their  elective  organizations,  namely:  factory  cc 
tees,  councils  of  elders,  etc:  these  organizations  are  bound  to  in«ln<l« 
representatives  of  the  employees  and  the  technical  personnel. 

.-*.  For  every  large  town,  province,  or  industrial  region  a  lm-al  '. 
(Soviet)  of  Workmen's  Control  will  be  formed,  which  being  an  orsui  ■ 
Soviet  of  Workmen  Soldiers  and  Peasant  Delegates  is  composed  of  r*pn 
tives  of  Professional  Unions,  factory  and  other  labor  committees.  and*1 
cooperatives. 

4.  Until  a  congress  of  Soviets  of  workmen's  control  will  l>e  convened  a 
Russian  Soviet  of  Workmen's  Control  will  be  formed  in  Petrograd.  whi«*hi 
elude  the  representatives  of  the  following  organizations:  the  All-Russian C 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Soviets  of  W.  &  S.  Delegates — 5  member*,  d 
Russian  Cent.  Exec.  Committee  of  Peasant  Delegates — 5  members,  the  All-ft 
Soviet  of  Prof.  Unions — 5  members,  the  All-Russian  Centre  of  the  working 
oration — 2  members,  the  All-Russian  Bureau  of  Factory  committees— "»nm 
the  AU-Russ.  Union  of  Engineers  and  Technicians — 5  member*.  the  Aft 
Union  of  Agronomists — 2  m.,  from  each  all-Russian  Labor  Union  wlihal 
100,000  members — 1  m.,  from  the  Unions  whose  number  of  members  fl 
100,000 — 2  m.,  flie  Petrograd  Soviet  of  Professional  Unions — 2  members 

5.  To  the  higher  organs  of  the  Workmen's  Control  there  will  be  atta<A4 
missions  of  specialists — inspectors  (technicians,  accountants,  and  so  ml 
shall  be  detailed,  on  the  initiative  of  said  organs,  or  on  the  demand* 
lower  organs  of  the  w.'s  C.  for  the  inspection  of  the  financial  and  WJ 
sides  of  the  enterprise. 

0.  The  organs  of  the  W.'s  C.  are  entitled  to  supervise  the  product! 
establish  the  minimum  production  and  to  take  measures  for  the  elBcMrf 
the  cost  price  of  the  products. 

7.  The  organs  of  the  W.'s  C.  are  entitled  to  control  the  entire  eorreJfl* 
of  an  enterprise,  and  the  owners  of  the  latter  shall  be  liable  to  be  fl 
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■re  the  court  of  justice  for  concealing  any  correspondence.  All  commercial 
-ecy  is  abolished.  The  owners  are  bound  to  produce  before  the  organs  of  the 
s  G.  all  their  books  and  accounts  both  for  the  current  year  and  for  all  the 

-  accountable  years. 

The  decisions  of  the  organs  of  the  W.'s  C.  are  obligatory  for  the  owners 
anterprises  and  they  may  be  revoked  only  by  a  resolution  of  the  higher 
ana  of  the  W.'s  G. 

The  owner  of  the  administration  of  an  enterprise  is  allowed  to  bring  u 
rest  before  the  higher  organs  of  the  W.'s  C.  against  any  resolution  passed  by 
lower  organs  of  the  Control,  within  the  course  of  3  days. 
3.  In  all  enterprises  the  owners  and  the  representatives  of  the  workmen 

employees,  elected  for  the  realization  of  the  W.'s  G.  shall  be  responsible 
■re  the  State  for  the  strictest  order,  discipline  and  protection  of  the  prop- 
"-.  Persons  guilty  of  concealing  materials  products,  or  orders,  or  of  keeping 
■b  accounts,  or  of  other  abuses,  shall  be  responsible  before  the  criminal  laws. 
K.  The  district  Soviets  of  the  W.'s  G.  (cl.  3)  shall  decide  all  contested  ques- 
m  and  conflicts  arising  between  the  lower  organs  of  the  Gontrol,  and  also  all 
plaints  of  the  owners  of  enterprises,  and  they  shull  publish  instructions  in 
Cormity  with  the  local  conditions  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  production 
nin  the  limits  of  the  regulations  and  dispositions  of  the  All-Russian  Soviet 
^.'s  C. ;  they  shall  also  supervise  the  work  of  the  lower  organs  of  the  control. 

2.  The  All -Russian  soviet  of  the  Workmen's  Control  shall  draw  up  the  gen- 

-  plans  of  the  workmen's  Gontrol,  and  instructions,  it  shall  promulgate  obliga- 
"  regulations,  regulate  the  mutual  relations  between  the  district  Soviets  of 

W.'s  C.  and  serve  as  a  higher  instance  for  all  matters  connected  with  the 
kmen's  control. 

3.  The  All-Russian  Workmen's  Control  shall  conform  the  action  of  the 
e  C.  with  all  other  institutions  concerned  with  the  organization  of  the  na- 
-al  economy. 

lie  regulations  regarding  the  mutual  relations  between  the  AU-Russian 
"let  of  W.'s  C.  and  other  institutions,  organizing  and  regulating  the  national 
oomy,  will  be  published  separately. 

3.  All  laws  and  circulars,  limiting  in  any  way  the  activity  of  the  factory  and 
3r  committees  and  Soviets  of  workmen  and  employees,  are  now  revoked, 
a  the  name  of  the  Russian  Republic,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  P.  C.     Vi. 
lanoff  (N.  Lenin). 

lexander  Shliapnikoff,  Bonch-Bruevitch,  N.  Gorbounoflf. 
.ccepted  by  the  All-Russian  C.  Ex.  C.  of  the  Sow  of  W.  &  S.  Del.    November 
a  1917. 


Exhibit  45. 
of  the  workmen's  and  peasants'  government  on  the  s  hour's  working 

DAY. 

►  This  law  extends  over  all  enterprises  and  business  concerns  independently 
dielr  dimensions  or  their  owners,  and  over  all  persons  working  for  hire. 
-  The  time  during  which  in  accordance  with  the  hire  agreement  (art.  4S,  60, 
D8  and  103  of  the  Stat,  on  Industr.  Labour)  the  workman  is  bound  to  be  on 

business  premises  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  manager  of  the  same  for  the 
cution  of  the  work  is  called  the  working  time  or  the  number  of  working 
rs  per  24  hours. 

Tote. — For  underground  works  the  time  necessary  for  the  descent  and  the 
aat  is  included  in  the  working  time. 

Iote  2. — The  working  time  of  workmen  detailed  for  the  execution  of  any 
As  beyond  the  limits  of  the  enterprise  is  to  be  determined  by  special  agree- 
lt  with  the  detailed  workmen. 

.  The  working  time  as  established  by  the  rules  of  internal  order  of  the  enter- 
)e  (1  art.  103  of  Stat,  on  Ind.  Lab. — normal  working  time)  must  not  exceed 
it  working  hours  every  24  hours,  or  48  hours  a  week,  Including  the  time 
essary  for, the  cleaning  of  the  machinery  and  the  putting  in  order  of  the 
?e  of  the  works. 

to  Christmas  Eve.  (Dec.  24th)  and  on  the  eve  of  Trinity  Sunday  all  work 
it  be  stopped  at  noon. 

Not  later  than  0  hours  after  the  beginning  of  the  work  the  workmen  must 
iilowed  an  off  time  for  rest  and  food.  Such  an  off  time  must  be  of  not  less 
3  one  hour's  duration. 


years  cif  aire  cannot  he  of  n  longer  chl ration  tlinn  7  hours. 

Note.— From  .Inn.  Isl,  18111.  no  one  who  has  not  attained  13  win 
.■mi  ln>  hired  for  work,  and  from  .Inn.  1st,  1920.  no  one  below  2"  vearso 

11.  In  Hie  list  of  holidays  on  which  no  work  is  allowed  (2  art.  MO 
mi  Ind.  I.ilil.)  are  included  till  Sundays  ami  the  followlnc  fetist  ilnys:  . 
and  lith.  Fehr.  23rd.  March  23th.  May  1st,  Aujr.  13th,  Se]it.  1+tli.  r 
mid  -Jiith.  <iood  Friday  mid  Saturday.  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
of  the  Ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  2nd  day  of  the  Descent  of  the  H«|j 

Note  1. — Persons  not  belonging  to  the  Christian  faith  are  allowed  I' 
In  this  list  other  holidays  Instead  of  Sundays,  In  a  (.-cord  an  re  with 
llgion  ;  as  to  the  other  holidays  they  are  bound  to  include  those  whirt 
Indicated  in  Note  2. 

Note  2, — At  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  the  workmen  of  an  ente 
Imslness,  or  any  one  of  its  branches  the  following  holidays:  1st  in 
.Inn.  Aug.  13th,  Sept.  14th  Dec.  20th,  Good  Saturday  and  Easter  Moo 
lie  replaced  by  any  other  off  days. 

12.  When  working  with  one  shift  of  workmen  dally,  the  roinlmuB 
of  a  Sundiiv  or  holiday  rest  given  each  workman  must  be  42  hours.  ! 
or  tin 

shall 
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which  must  work  irregularly  during  the  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
istance  the  works  for  the  lighting  or  water  supply  of  towns, 
•r  specially  injurious  manufactures  and  works  in  which  the  workmen 
ccted  to  the  action  of  specially  infavourable  conditions  or  the  danger 
>ssional  poisoning  (works  in  drying  kilns  quicksilver,  or  bleaching 
?tc.)  the  working  time  mentioned  in  art.  3-5  and  8  must  be  reduced. 
t  such  works  and  manufactures  with  indication  of  the  duration  of  the 

time  and  other  conditions  for  each  separate  work,  shall  be  drawn  up  . 
jhief  Department  for  factories  and  mining  works  (or  the  organization 
i  its  stead) 

)  women  or  boys  under  18  years  of  age  are  allowed  to  be  occupied  in 
jund  works. 

gressions  from  the  rules  stated  in  art.  8-o,  8-12  are  allowed  only 
>ment  with  the  workmen  and  with  the  approval  of  the  labour  organiza- 

regard  to  the  workmen  employed  for  auxiliary  works,  the  heating  of 
tory,  water  supply,  lighting  guard  and  fire-brigade  service  and  in 
all  such  works  which  must  be  executed  in  order  that  the  factory  might 
>rking  and  such  which  must  necessarily  be  done  after  the  stoppage  of 

iy  work  done  by  a  workman  at  a  time  when  according  to  the  timetable 
not  work  is  called  overtime  work.     Such  overtime  work  is  allowed 
th  observance  of  the  conditions  mentioned  in  art.  19-22  of  this  law 
*  paid  for  at  a  double  rate. 
■y  women  or  boys  younger  than  18  years  of  age  are  allowed  to  work 

men  over  18  years  of  age  are  allowed  by  the  labour  organizations  to 
ertime  in  the  following  cases:  (a)  when  the  overtime  works  are  called 
-  the  necessity  of  completing  work  begun  in  due  time  but  which  in  con- 
e  of  unforseen  and  accidental  delay  owing  to  the  mechanical  eondi- 
ie  manufacturing  process  could  not  be  completed  within  the  normal 
;  time  (according  to  the  rules  of  internal  order)  and  when  the  stoppage 
work  at  the  usual  time  would  be  dangerous  or  it  would  damage  the 

I  and  machinery  (such  as  chemical  processes,  castings,  etc.)  (b)  when 
k  which  is  l>eing  done  is  necessary  for  averting  a  danger  threatening 
property,  likewise  for  averting  any  accidental  circumstances  infringing 
echnical  conditions  which  are  necessary  for  the  regular  working  of  the 
upply.  lighting,  sewerage,  or  public  communications  at  fixed  terms;  (e) 
ase  of  works  for  the  necessary  re]  mi  Irs  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  damage 
oilers,  motors  or  gearings  and  in  general  all  unforseen  disorders  In  the 
»s.  appliances  or  constructions   (buildings,  dams,  boreholes,  etc.)   which 

II  forth  a  stoppage  in  the  works  of  the  enterprise  or  in  any  of  its 
s  (d)  for  the  execution  of  necessary  temporary  works  in  some  branch 
enterprise  in  such  cases  when  in  consequence  of  tire,  or  breakage,  or 
aforseen  circumstances  the  work  of  the  given  branch  or  any  other  one 
pped  completely  or  for  a  time  only  and  when  such  work  is  necessary 
operations  of  the  other  branches  of  the  enterprise. 

the  case  mentioned  in  (d)  art.  19  a  special  authorization  for  overtime 
ust  be  obtained  from  the  Labour  Commissary  or  the  Labour  Inspector 
h  the  duration  of  such  overtime  work  every  day  and  the  period  of  time 
which  it  will  be  executed  must  be  indicated.  For  overtime  work  in  the 
entioned  in  (b)  and  (c)  art.  19  a  simple  notification  thereof  is  handed  in 
Inspector. 

11  overtime  work  shall  be  recorded  in  the  workmen's  settlement  books 
»ly  with  mention  of  the  remuneration  paid  for  same  moreover  a  full  and 
count  is  kept  in  the  office  books  of  all  overtime  work  for  each  work- 
>arately. 
vertime  work  under   the  conditions   mentioned   in   art.    19-22   shall    be 

during  at  most  ftf)  days  in  the  year  for  each  branch  of  the  enterprise 
Itecial  count  is  kept  of  everyday  of  overtime  work  of  each  branch,  even 
ne  workman  should  have  been  working  on  that  day  in  the  given  branch, 
he  duration  of  overtime  work  of  each  separate  workman  shall  not  in 
v  exceed  4  hours  during  any  2  dajs  running. 

or  the  immediate  future,  until  the  military  operations  will  be  ended, 
enterprises  working  for  the  defence,  any  regulations  limiting  the  dura- 
the  overtime  work  (art.  19-2.S)  and  regarding  the  off  time  between  the 
M>)  may  not  be  applied  by  agreement  with  the  workmen  and  the  labour 
at  ions. 
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25.  This  law  is  to  be  promulgated  by  telegraph  and  it  shall  enter  in  1 
immediately.  For  any  infringement  thereof  the  penalty  will  be  up  to  one  y< 
imprisonment  by  verdict  of  the  court. 

In  the  name  of  the  Russian  Republic. 

Labour  Commissary  ad  int. :  J.  Larin. 

Petrograd,  October  29th,  1917. 


Exhibit  46. 

decree  on  suspension  of  work  and  terms  of  hiring  and  discharging  woftk 

In  connection  with  the  curtailing  of  the  war  orders  as  also  with  the  trans 
from  war  work  to  the  production  of  goods  for  national  consumption  an 
commercial  importance,  all  producing  establishments  are  herewith  ordere 
undertake  the  following  measures : 

( 1 )  Enterprises  which  are  compelled  to  stop  producing,  or,  which  hare  t 
over  to  other  work  on  account  of  the  cancellation  of  war  orders,  have  to  c 
operation  on  December  23rd,  in  the  space  of  a  month. 

(2)  The  Managements  and  the  Workmen's  Committees  have,  in  the  co 
of  the  first  two  weeks  after  their  close  down  to  state  on  the  basis  of  the  \ 
nical  means  of  their  enterprise,  the  character  of  the  future  work,  as  al» 
absolutely  necessary  number  of  workmen  of  various  categories  for  the  fur 
continuation  of  the  production,  as  also  the  number  of  workmen  that  wil 
discharged. 

(3)  Workmen  desiring  to  leave  once  for  all  the  enterprise  in  question, 
who  according  to  the  foregoing  paragraph,  will  be  discharged  as  superita 
will  receive,  at  the  final  settlement,  payment  for  one  month  in  advance,  i 
according  to  the  normal  scale,  after  the  elapse  of  two  weks  from  the  ilay 
which  the  establishment  will  be  shut  down,  without  any  additional  bonus. : 
will  be  granted  a  respite  from  the  calling  into  the  military  service,  for 
months. 

(4)  Payment  for  the  time  of  the  lay-off  is  fixed  proportionally  to  two-thi 
of  the  scale  norms,  but  not  lower  than  six  Roubles  per  day. 

(5)  The  Plant  Committee  jointly  with  the  technical  personnel  fixes  the  nun 
of  workmen  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  repairs  and  installations.  1 
Workmen  who  are  assigned  to  this  work,  must  do  so.  In  the  case  of  theirs 
appearance  or  their  refusal,  they  loose  the  right  to  the  pay  to  which  they, 
entitled.  For  the  work  of  repairs  the  workmen  receive  wages  according  to 
normal  scale. 

(G)  The  released  workmen  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  care  of  the  La 
Bourse.  •  The  Labor  Bourse  is  distributing  the  workmen  among  the  enterpri 
and  is  assisting  the  workmen  who  are  out  of  work  to  receive  the  help  they 
entitled  to  and  which  is  due  them  according  to  the  Insurance  Law  for  thee 
of  unemployment,  but  this  not  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  wi 
they  received  the  indemnity  in  advance.  All  workmen,  who  are  on  the  pay- 
of  the  Labor  Bourse,  are  obliged  to  take  positions  proposed  to  them.  A  reft 
deprives  the  workman  of  both  the  enjoyment  and  the  right  to  subvention. 

(7)  The  observance  for  the  carrying  out  of  all  the  provisions  decreed  in 
present  order  and  their  control,  is  placed  under  the  authority  of  professk 
Unions  and  Local  Plant  Committees.     (Economic  Soviets.) 

People's  Commissary  of  Work:  A.  Shlyapoikoff. 

December  20th  1917. 

(Published  in  the  38th  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Temporary  Workmen 
Peasant  Government,  December  21st  1917.) 

Exhibit  47. 

decree  on  the  nationalization  of  the  insurance  business. 

1.  Insurance  of  all  kinds  such  as:  Insurance  against  fire,  life  insum 
insurance  against  accidents,  hail,  bad  crops,  etc.,  is  declared  to  be  the  mofflf 
of  the  State. 

Note. — The  mutual  insurance  of  movable  goods  and  property  by  coopelt 
organizations  is  concluded  on  a  special  basis. 

2.  All  private  insurance  companies  (joint  stock  companies,  share  comjil 
and  mutual  associations)  are  subject  to  liquidation  from  the  date  of  publfciU 
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lis  decree,  the  former  insurance  organizations — of  the  Zemstvo  as  well  as 
lal  municipal  insurance  organizations — operating  within  the  limits  of  the 
dan  Republic,  are  declared  to  he  the  property  of  the  Russian  Republic. 
For  the  immediate  organization  of  the  insurance  business  and  for  the  liqui- 
»n  of  the  insurance  organizations  that  have  become  the  property  of  the 
Elan  Republic,  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  Public  Economy  is  establishing  a 
ni88ion  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Soviet  of  Public  Economy,  the 
mi8sariats  of :  Trade  and  Industry,  the  Interior  Finances,  Labor,  the  Com- 
nry  of  Insurance,  State  Control  and  the  Insurance  organizations  of  the 

Bt 

re. — To  the  same  Commission  will  be  entrusted  the  liquidation  of  private 
ranee  companies,  the  entire  property  that  will  be  manifested  at  the  liqui- 
»n  of  these  concerns  will  become  the  property  of  the  Russian  Republic. 

The  reorganization  and  liquidation  of  the  existing  Insurance  concerns 
lioned  in  the  above  paragraphs  must  be  terminated  not  later  than  April  1, 
*  « 

The  Commissariat  of  Insurance  and  Measures  against  Fire  with  all  or- 
■ations  under  Its  control  is  to  be  reorganized  into  the  Insurance  Depart- 
z  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  Public  Economy. 

All  property  and  concerns  belonging  to  the  Soviets  are  not  liable  to  insur- 

The  life  insurance  operations  of  the  State  Savings  Banks  will  be  con- 
ad  on  the  former  basis. 

This  decree  enters  into  force  from  the  day  of  its  publication, 
esident  of  the  Soviet  of  National  Commissaries.  V.  Ulyanov  (Lenin), 
wager  of  Affairs  of  the  Soviet,  V.  Bontch-Bruyevitch. 
cretaryf  L.  Fotieva. 

Exhibit  48. 

decree  organizing  the  insurance  council. 

The  Insurance  Council  is  attached  to  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Labor 
he  management  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  insurance  of  workmen. 
The  Insurance  Council  consists  of  24  members  elected  by  the  insured,  4  by 
Ul-Russian  Central  Council  of  Professional  Unions.  4  by  the  All-Russian 
"al  Council  of  Factory-Works  and  Village  Committees,  3  by  the  People's 
Qissariat  of  Labor,  1  by  the  Commissariat  of  Justice,  8  members  from  the 
>yers  and  by  one  member  from  the  zemstvo  and  town  self  government,  from 
ledical  and  legal  professions. 

The  Insurance  Council  elects  a  Chairman  from  among  Its  members,  two 
'.y  chairmen  and  two  secretaries. 

The  members  of  the  Council  from  the  People's  Commissariats  are  ap- 
ed by  ukazes  of  the  respective  People's  Commissaries. 
The  members  of  the  Council  from  the  zemstvo  and  town  self-governments, 
ledical  and  legal  professions,  are  elected  for  a  period  of  one  year,  respec- 
",  by  the  Chief  Committees  of  the  All-Russian  Zemstvo  Union  and  the 
i  of  Towns,  the  Board  of  the  Company  of  Russian  medical  men  in  memory 
I.  PirogofT  and  the  Council  of  Sworn  Advocates  of  the  Circuit  of  the  Petro- 
Ghamber  of  Justice. 

Che  members  of  the  Council  elected  by  the  Insurance  Fund  organizations 
rom  the  employers  are  elected  in  conformity  with  the  rules  established  by 
H-Russian  Congresses  to  be  convened  in  accordance  with  art.  Of  these 
ntions, — respectively, — from  the  participants  of  the  Insurance  Fund  or- 
ntions  and  the  employers,  and  confirmed  by  the  Council. 
>   term  of  ofliee  of  these  members  is  to  be  one  year. 

C^he  participants  of  the  Insurance  Fund  organizations  and  the  employers 
*^lect  persons  of  both  sexes  to  be  members  of  the  Insurance  Council, 
igh  such  iK>rsons  may  not  take  part  in  the  Insurance  Fund  or  employer's 
izations. 

C*he  members  of  the  Insurance  Council  elected  by  the  All-Russian  Council 
cjfessional  Unions  and  the  All-Russian  Central  Council  of  Factory  Coni- 
es and  the  Committees  of  agricultural  laborers  are  elected  to  the  corre- 
Ing  All-Russian  Congresses. 

tT'he  members  of  the  Council  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  those 
<1  by  the  zemstvo  and  town  self-governmdnts  and  the  medical  and  legal 
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professions,  by  the  All-Russian  Ceutral  Council  of  Professional  Unions,  t 
Russian  Central  Council  of  Factory  Committees,  the  Central  Council 
Committees  of  agricultural  laborers  may  be  replaced  by  deputy  membet 
former  by  persons  appointed  in  the  order  mentioned  in  art.  4  of  these  I 
tions  and  the  others  by  election  of  the  respective  organizations. 

For  replacing  the  meml>ers  of  the  Council  from  the  employers  and  fr< 
participants  of  Insurance  Funds  there  shall  be  elected  4  and  12  deputy  nx 
in  the  order  established  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  Council.   The 
ing  of  retiring  members  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes  received 
election,  or  if  there  is  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  by  drawing  lots. 

The  deputy  members  may  also  attend  meetings  of  the  Council,  even  wb 
full  complement  of  members  is  present,  but  in  this  case  they  only  enjoy  ttx 
of  a  consultative  vote. 

10.  After  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  office  the  members  of  the  f 
by  election  and  their  deputy  members  continue  to  fulfil  their  functions 
the  new  elections.    Retiring  members  may  be  reelected. 

11.  For  their  services  to  the  Council  the  members  of  the  Council  shall  r 
a  remuneration  out  of  the  funds  of  the  State  Treasury  at  the  rates  enub 
for  the  members  of  the  Insurance  Council. 

The  deputy  members  shall  receive  a  remuneration  established  by  a  3 
(instructions)  of  the  Council. 

12.  The  non-appearance  of  a  member  of  the  Council  elected  by  the  partlri 
of  the  Insurance  Fund  at  his  service  or  work  at  a  time  when  he  is  fat 
his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Council,  will  not  entitle  the  employer  to  b 
a  fine  or  penalty  on  him  for  such  non-appearance  (stat.  on  Ind.  Lab.  jwhl 
art.  104  and  10(5)  or  to  demand  the  cancellation  of  the  agreement  with  li 

13.  Any  i>ersons  from  whom  it  will  be  deemed  possible  to  obtain  u*ef 
formation  may  be  invited  to  the  meetings  of  the  Council. 

For  the  discussion  of  matters  concerning  any  departments  of  the  PV 
Commissariats  which  have  no  representatives  in  the  Council  such  renrei 
tives  are  invited  through  the  respective  People's  Commissaries.  The  \i 
persons  enjoy  the  right  of  a  consultative  vote. 

14.  The  management  of  the  corresi>ondence  of  the  Insurance  Coundl  I 
trusted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Council. 

The  Bureau  shall  appoint  meetings  of  the  Council  by  degrees  as  they 
be  deemed  necessary. 

All  matters  are  submitted  to  the  examinations  of  the  Council  in  the  < 
established  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Council.  The  members  of  the  Oonnd 
entitled  to  submit  to  the  Council  for  discussion  questions  relating  to  anr 
jects  pertaining  to  its  competency,  through  the  Bureau. 

l.">.  To  the  competency  of  the  Insurance  Councils  shall  belong: 

(a)  the  publication  within  the  limits  of  the  existing  laws,  of  rules  an 
struciions  relating  to  all  kinds  of  Insurance  of  workmen  and  also  the  pal 
tion  of  instructions  establishing  the  order  of  activity  of  the  local  instim 
connected  with  such  affairs. 

(b)  the  examination  of  misunderstandings  which  might  arise  during tti 
plication  of  any  laws  concerning  the  insurance  of  workmen  by  the  Iwal 
tutions ; 

(c)  the  revocation  of  resolutions  of  Insurance  Boards  which  nm>n!ii 
the  laws  may  be  protested  before  the  Councils; 

(d)  the  decision  of  appeals  of  complaints  against  the  resolutions  of  rh 
sura  nee  Boards  brought  before  the  Insurance  Council: 

(e)  the  establishment  of  the  remuneration  to  be  paid  to  the  member?* 
Insurance  Boards  for  their  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Boards: 

(f)  the  publication  of  rules  regarding  the  accountancy  of  the  to**1 
funds  and  other  insurance  institutions: 

(g)  the  establishment  of  general  rules  for  the  application  of  the  in* 
laws  to  persons  working  in  'artels'    (associations)    and  likewise  to  arti 
peasant-workers   (kustari),  the  poorer  peasants  working  alone,  without 
labor: 

(h)  the  discussion  of  law  projects  regarding  the  insurance  of  wort* 
the  nakazes  (instructions)  of  the  Council  and  the  General  MeetinjB* 
Council,  the  rules  for  Insurance  Congresses  and  the  propositions  for  &V& 
voca  t  ion  ; 

(i)  the  propositions  to  carry  out  inspections  of  the  correspondence* 
local  institutions  entrusted  with  the  insurance  affairs  and  also  for  the* 
tion  of  the  insurance  funds  and  other  insurance  institutions;   . 
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(j)  the  discussion  of  questions  connected  with  matters  pertaining  to  the 
twnpetency  of  the  Council  and  submitted  by  the  Labor  Commissariat  and  by 
he  members  of  the  Council  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Council. 

16.  To  the  competency  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Council  belong  particularly : 

I.  Re  the  insurance  of  workmen  in  case  of  sickness. 

(a)  the  establishment  of  the  form  and  order  in  which  the  employers  must 
receive  the  requisite  information,  and  also  the  order  for  the  keeping  of  the 
KM>ks  and  records  containing  such  information  and  the  order  in  which  the 
«me  must  be  produced  for  verifications; 

(b)  the  publishing  of  model  statutes  for  the  hospital  fund  organizations: 

(c)  the  appointment  of  the  dates  for  the  formation  of  the  hospital  funds; 

(d)  the  publishing  of  rules  regarding  the  arrangement  and  maintenance  of 
lied  lea!  institutions  for  the  participants  of  the  hospital  funds,  ami  also  re- 
garding the  methods  of  rendering  medical  assistance  in  various  forms: 

(e)  the  establishment  of  the  order  and  general  rules  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Uedical  institutions  to  the  participants  of  the  hospial  fund  and  into  the  man- 
igement  of  the  hospitals  funds  organizations: 

(f )  the  establishment  of  the  form  of  accountancy  of  the  medical  institutions 
Serving  the  participants  of  the  hospital  funds: 

(g)  the  establishment  of  the  form  of  the  yearly  accountancy  of  the  hospital 
funds  organizations. 

II.  Re  the  insurance  of  the  irorkmen  at/a  hist  aeehlcntx. 

(a)  the  establishment  of  the  form  of  the  certificate,  attesting  the  circum- 
taiK^es  under  which  the  accident  has  happened. 

(b)  the  establishment  of  the  terms  within  which  the  ]>ensloners  are  bound 
:>  produce  the  certificates  necessary  for  the  receipt  of  the  pensions: 

(c)  the  confirmation  of  the  forms  of  the  pension  books  and  the  rules  for  the 
©livery  of  same : 

(<I)  the  establishment  of  rules  and  terms  for  the  production  of  information 
egarding  the  kind  of  manufacture  of  work,  and  the  number  of  persons  em- 
loyed  in  it: 

(e)  the  confirmation  of  the  tables  for  the  calculation  of  the  capitalized  value 
T  the  pensions : 

(f )  the  examination  of  the  grounds  for  the  calculation  of  the  dimensions  of 
he  insurance  payments  of  the  employers: 

(f£)  the  establishment  and  the  definition  of  the  degrees  of  danger  of  different 
rork : 

(h  )  the  confirmation  of  the  form  of  the  statements  of  the  insurance  companies 
or  the  count  of  accidents. 

III.  Re  the  insurance  of  the  workmen  aaainst  unemiriof/mcnt. 

(a)  the  establishment  of  the  amount  of  the  payments  of  the  employers  into 
lie  Fund  of  the  unemployed  in  ]»ercentagc  proportion  to  the  earned  pay: 

(b)  the  establishment  of  the  rules  for  the  investment,  custody  and  expendl- 
*irt»  **t  *np  AIl-Hussian  Fund  of  the  unemployed  : 

(<;)  the  establishment  of  the  form  and  order  for  the  producing  of  the  neces- 
»ry  information  by  the  employers: 

(«1)  the  examination  of  complaints  brought  against  the  resolutions  of  ihe 
insurance  Boards. 

17.  The  Insurance  Council  examines  all  matters  at  the  general  meetings  of 
he  Council  and  in  separate  sections  of  the  Council. 

18.  Separate  sections  are  formed  by  the  Council  for  the  examination  of  the 
ollowing  questions  and  matters:  (a)  the  insurances  against  sickness,  (b)  the 
nsurance  against  accidents,  (c)  the  insurance  against  unemployment,  (d)  in- 
validity and  so  on.  Moreover,  a  special  juridical  commission  is  formed  to 
vhlch  Is  entrusted  the  examination  of  claims  and  demands  of  a  monetary 
luture  of  all  kinds  of  insurance. 

19.  The  distribution  of  the  questions  to  be  ileal t  with  among  the  different 
cections  and  the  determination  of  their  competency  is  effected  by  the  Council 
n  special  Instructions  for  each  section. 

20.  The  resolutions  of  the  Council  are  final. 
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21.  For  the  execution  of  the  separate  business  of  the  Council  s£  Its  SKtiM 
commiaBlona  may  be  formed  by  resolutions  of  the  General  Meeting  of  the  OH 
ell,  to  which  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  Council  may  be  Iniltsi   j 

22.  During  the  inspection  mentioned  in  par.  —  art.  —  of  these  Bagdsflp 
the  institutions  and  persons  subject  to  the  Inspection  shall  be  bound  to  fjjk 
before  the  Auditors  all  the  books,  accounts  and.  records  relating  to  tte  sssM 
under  inspection. 

28.  The  rules  for  the  internal  order  in  the  general  Meetings,  seettoasfsl 
commissions,  and  also  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Council  shall  be  determined  tail 
Nakasee  drawn  up  by  the  Council.  , 

24.  The  resolutions  of  the  Council  are  published  in  a  *p+**i<*  BuDednvHi 
is  sent  free  of  charge  to  the  local  institutions,  the  insurance  organisatlsss  sjj 
also  to  the  governmental  and  public  institutions  and  organisations,  at  thssf 
cretion  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Council. 

Besides  this,  all  decisions  of  the  Council,  of  an  obligatory  nature,  aitpfe 
lished  for  general  information  in  the  central  organ  of  the  Government 

25.  For  the  discussion  of  the  principal  measures  of  a  general 
lating  to  the  insurance  of  the  workmen  the  Council  shall  convene 
of  the  insured. 

26.  The  secretary  business  of  the  Insurance  Council  la  entrusted  to  fat  Iti 
tlon  of  Social  Insurance  of  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Labor  under  i| 
guidance  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Council. 

29.  Until  the  members  of  the  Insurance  Council  from  the  participants  et  to 
surance  Funds  according  to  art  —  of  these  Regulat  will  be  elected,  saM  mm 
bers  of  the  Councils  shall  be  elected  by  the  General  Petrograd  Insurance  Obi 
f  erence  of  Workmen,  the  delegates  to  which  are  elected  at  the  rate  of  1  a 
every  1000  workmen. 

The  order  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Conference  and  the  ovte  ii 
the  election  of  members  of  the  Council  at  this  conference  are  determined  If  Mil 
Workmen's  Insurance  Group  and  confirmed  by  the  Conference. 

II.  The  members  of  the  Insur.  Council  from  the  employers,  until  they  sB 
be  elected  in  the  order  established  in  art.  —  of  these  Regulations,  wBl  b 
elected  by  the  Petrograd  Society  of  Manufacturers  and  Works  Owners, 

III.  All  complaints  regarding  any  irregularities  admitted  doring'the 
shall  be  brought  before  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Labor. 


Exhibit  49. 
regulations  on  the  insurance  boards. 

1.  An  Insurance  Board  is  formed  in  each  government  or  province.  The  ooVi 
of  the  Board  is  situated  in  the  chief  town  of  the  government  or  province.  Tfc 
Insurance  Council  shall  he  entitled  to  pass  resolutions  regarding  the  remonl 
of  the  office  to  some  other  town  of  a  government  or  province. 

Note  1. — The  Insurance  Council  is  entitled  to  pass  resolutions  regarding  lie 
f«>n nation  of  an  Insurance  Board  for  several  governments  or  province?  d 
Asiatic  liussia. 

Note  *J. — The  Insurance  Council  is  entitled  to  prescribe  rules  regarding  ilw 
time  and  order  for  the  opening  of  Insurance  Boards. 

'2.  An  Insurance  Board  is  composed  of  members  from  the  participant?  rf 
Insurance  Fund  organizations,  3  members  from  the  governmental  or  proviiioil 
Councils  of  Professional  Unions.  3  from  the  Factory  and  Village  Committee*.! 
from  the  local  Commissariat  of  Labor,  1  from  the  local  Commissariat  of  J* 
lice.  1  from  the  Zemstvo  and  1  from  the  Town  self-governments,  and  6  nienAs* 
from  the  employers. 

o.  The  Insurance  Board  elects  a  chairman  from  among  its  members,  tw 
deputy  chairman  and  two  secretaries. 

4.  The  order  for  the  api>ointnient  of  members  of  the  Board  from  the  fodl 
Committees  of  Labor  and  Justice  is  established  by  the  respective  PeojpWH 
Commissaries. 

The  members  of  an  Insurance  Board  from  a  government  zemstvo  ntf 
municipal  Duma  are  elected  by  the  members  of  the  government  zetnstit 
municipal  Duma  out  of  the  town  where  the  Insurance  Board  has  Its  self  ' 
for  the  same  period  of  time  as  the  electing  members  themselves  haw 
elected  to  their  posts. 
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The  members  of  the  Board  from  the  participants  of  the  Insurance  Fund  Or- 
ganizations are  elected  for  one  year  by  the  Governmental  or  provincial  Insur- 
juice  Cenference. 

The  order  for  the  election  of  delegates  and  of  members  of  the  Council  to  the 
conference  is  established  by  the  Insurance  Board. 

The  members  of  the  Insurance  Board  elected  by  the  employers  are  elected 
for  one  year,  by  agreement  with  the  local  employers*  organizations. 

The  order  in  which  complaints  may  be  brought  against  the  elections  is  estab- 
lished  by   the   Insurance   Council. 

5.  The  participants  of  the  Insurance  Funds  and  the  employers  may  elect 
persons  of  both  sexes  to  be  members  of  a  Board,  even  if  such  persons  are  not 

"participants  of  the  Insurance  Funds  organizations,  or  if  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  employers'  organizations. 

6.  The  order  for  the  appointment  of  substitutes  to  the  members  of  Boards 
from  the  local  Commissariats  of  Labor  and  Justice  is  established  by  the  re- 
spective Peoples'  Commissaries. 

7.  For  replacing  the  members  elected  by  a  governmental  zemstvo  or  a  munici- 
pal Duma  one  deputy  member  is  elected  by  each  of  these  institutions  and  for 
replacing  the  members  elected  by  the  employers  and  the  participants  of  an 
Insurance  Fund, — respectively  2  and  0  deputy  members  are  elected.  Members 
elected  by  the  combined  organizations  of  Professional  Unions,  Factory  and 
Village  Commi tr<»cs  are  elected  by  these  organizations  in  a  number  equal  to 
that  of  the  members  of  the  Board  from  these  organizations. 

The  deputy  members  elected  by  the  employers  and  the  participants  of  Insur- 
ance Funds  act  as  substitutes  of  the  originally  elected  members  in  the  order  of 
the  majority  of  votes  received  by  them  at  the  elections,  and  if  there  Is  no  ma- 
jority, then  by  drawing  lots.  The  deputy  members  may  attend  meetings  of  the 
Board  even  when  the  full  complement  of  the  members  of  the  Board  is  present, 
bnt  In  this  case  they  shall  only  enjoy  the  right  of  a  consultative  vote. 

8.  The  elected  members  of  the  Board  and  their  deputies  shall  continue  to 
fulfil  their  functions  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  they  had  been 
elected  until  new  elections  will  be  held.    Retiring  members  may  be  reelected. 

9.  For  their  participation  In  the  work  of  the  Board  the  members  of  an  Insur- 
ance Board  receive  a  remuneration  out  of  the  funds  of  the  State  Treasury,  the 
amount  of  which  is  established  by  the  Insurance  Council. 

The  deputy  members  of  the  Board,  in  the  event  of  their  participating  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  with  a  decisive  vote  shall  receive  a  remuneration  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  State  Treasury,  the  amount  of  which  shall  be  established  by  the 
Insurance  Board. 

10.  The  non-appearance  of  a  member  of  the  Board  elected  by  the  participants 
of  the  Insurance  Funds  at  the  service  or  work  of  the  enterprise  at  a  time  when 
he  is  fulfilling  his  functions  as  such  member  of  the  Board  shall  not  entitle  the 
employer  to  impose  a  penalty  on  him  for  such  non-appearance  or  to  demand  the 
cancellation  of  the  hire  agreement  before  the  expiration  of  the  term. 

11.  To  the  meetings  of  the  Insurance  Board  any  persons  may  be  invited  from 
whom  it  may  be  considered  possible  to  obtain  useful  information  on  the  matters 
submitted  to  the  deliberation  of  the  meeting.  Such  persons  shall  enjoy  the 
right  of  a  consultative  vote. 

12.  To  the  competency  of  an  Insurance  Board  shall  belong: 

(a)  The  supervision  over  the  execution  of  the  laws  regarding  the  insurance  of 
the  workmen, 

(b)  The  supervision  over  the  execution  of  the  rules,  instructions  and  regula- 
tions published  by  the  Insurance  Council  in  addition  to  and  development  of  the 
Insurance  laws. 

(c)  Dispositionnry  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  application  of  the  laws 
for  the  Insurance  of  the  workmen  and  also  the  regulations  of  the  insurance 
council. 

(d)  To  submit  to  the  Insurance  Council  all  difficulties  and  doubts  arising 
during  the  application  of  the  laws  for  the  insurance  of  workmen  and  the  rules, 
instructions  and  regulations  published  in  supplement  to  the  same. 

(e)  To  order  that  the  workmen  and  employees  of  enterprises  and  all  separate 
persons  liable  to  be  insured  be  made  to  join  the  General  Fund, 

(f )  To  establish  the  term  for  the  formation  of  the  Town  and  the  Circuit  Fund 
organizations, 

(fg)  To  keep  the  list  of  the  Insurance  Fund  Organizations, 
(h)  To  establish  the  cost  of  a  daily  maintenance  and  treatment  of  a  sick  man 
in  the  medical  institutions  belonging  to  the  towns  and  zemstovs. 
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(i)  To  cofirm  the  regulations  of  the  Hospital  Fund  organizations  regan 
the  increase  of  the  amounts  to  be  paid  by  the  employers, 

(j)  To  examine  the  complaints  brought  against  the  resolutions  of  the  n 
ings  of  Delegates  of  Insurance  Fund  organizations 

(k)  To  examine  the  complaints  against  elections  to  members  of  the  Boan] 

(1)  To  appoint  inspections  of  the  cash  funds  of  the  Insurance  Funds,  and 
of  the  correspondence  and  accountancy  of  the  Boards  of  such  funds. 

18.  The  Insurance  Boards  examine  all  matters  in  General  Meetings  aw 
separate  sections. 

14.  Sections  are  formed  by  the  insurance  Board  for  the  examination  of 
following  questions  and  matters :  a/  insurances  against  accidents,  b/  inson 
against  sickness,  c/  insurances  against  unemployment,  d/  invalidity,  and* 

Besides,  a  special  juridicial  commission  is  formed  to  which  is  entrusted 
examination  of  claims  and  demands  of  a  monetary  nature  relating  to  all 
existing  forms  of  insurance. 

15.  The  distribution  of  the  cases  among  the  separate  sections  and  the  cat 
lishment  of  their  competency  are  .carried  out  by  the  Insurance  Council  by  mn 
of  special  instructions  to  each  section. 

16.  When  a  case  is  appointed  for  hearing  by  the  Board,  the  plaintiff  new 
a  notice  thereof  and  the  right  is  reserved  to  him  or  to  his  attorney  to  attend  I 
examination  of  the  case  and  to  give  verbal  explanations  or  to  hand  in  writl 
explanations.  The  non-appearance  of  the  plaintiff  or  his  attorney  shall  not  * 
the  decision  of  the  matter,  if  the  Board  will  have  sufficient  reason  to  be  a#u 
that  the  above  notice  had  been  duly  received  by  the  plaintiff. 

17.  The  resolutions  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  any  complaints  may  com 
either  in  the  recognition  of  the  validity  of  the  protested  disposition,  or  to 
revocation  of  the  same.  In  the  first  case  the  plaintiff  shall  be  informed  oft 
fact  that  his  complaint  is  rejected  and  he  shall  receive  a  copy  of  thedecH 
of  the  board.  In  the  second  case  the  plaintiff  is  informed  of  the  revocation 
the  disposition  against  which  he  protested.  This  order  is  observed  alsowi 
the  disposition  is  revoked  only  in  part,  not  as  a  whole. 

18.  The  cases  when  members  of  the  Board  of  a  Hospital  Fund  or&anlxat 
may  be  brought  before  a  court  of  justice  are  examined  by  the  Insurance  Bn 
after  an  explanation  had  been  previously  demanded  from  the  summoned  F 
sons.  When  such  a  case  is  appointed  for  hearing  by  the  Board  a  notice  is  a 
to  the  defendants  and  the  right  is  reserved  to  them  or  their  attorneys  to  atH 
the  examination  and  to  srive  verbal  or  written  explanations  on  the  matter.  1 
non-api>ea  ranee  of  the  defendant  or  his  attorney  shall  not  stop  the  dem'* 
the  case  if  the  Board  ha**  satisfactory  evidence  to  prove  that  the  almvt  m 
tioned  notice  had  been  duly  received  by  the  defendant. 

1J>.  For  the  validity  of  the  decisions  of  the  Board  the  presence  of  at  leas 
members  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  including  the  Chairman  shall  be  nee 
sary. 

20.  Questions  are  decided  by  a  simple  majority  of  votes:  if  there  is  a  tie 
voting,  then  the  vote  of  the  Chairman  gives  the  preponderance. 

21.  The  rules  for  the  internal  order  and  the  secretary  work  in  an  Insurai 
Board  are  published  in  a  Nakaz  by  the  Ins.  Council. 

22.  Complaints  may  be  brought  before  the  Insurance  Council  tlm-uzh  i 
insurance  board  on  the  decisions  of  the  latter  within  the  course  of  one  n>* 
This  term  is  reckoned  from  the  day  on  which  such  decision  was  notified, 
from  the  day  on  which  it  was  put  into  execution  if  there  had  been  no  prevfc 
notification.  The  lodging  of  a  complaint  does  not  stop  the  execution  of  a* 
sion  of  the  Board  if  no  special  resolution  regarding  such  stoppage  will 
passed  by  the  Board  to  which  the  complaint  had  been  submitted,  or  by  any  d 
institution  on  which  the  decision  depended. 

28.  The  secretary  business  of  the  Board  is  entrusted  to  the  local  Conn 
sariats  of  Labor  under  the  guidance  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Board.  This  Ban 
is  composed  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  two  members  of  the  BoanL 
election. 

All  the  dispositional^*  measures  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  elections  w 
Insurance  Board  are  entrusted  to  the  local  Commissariats  of  Labor. 

I "nt il  the  Insurance  Council  will  have  elaborated  special  rules  prescributf 
order  in  which  the  elections  to  members  of  the  Board  from  the  eniployeH 
to  be  carried  out,  and  their  verification,  and  the  order  in  which  such  eted 
may  be  protested  against  such  elections  shall  be  carried  out  by  the  boart 
the  respective  Insurance  Associations. 
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Exhibit  50. 

regulations  on  the  insurance  against  unemployment. 

lie  action  of  these  Regulations  extends  over  the  whole  territory  of  the 
n  Republic  and  over  all  persons  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex  who 
iployed  for  any  kind  of  work  (factory,  mining,  industry,  construction, 
ry  and  commerce,  timber-felling,  forwarding  business,  agriculture,  domi- 
tlustryt  personal  services,  free  professions,  etc.)  All  the  above  named 
Pies  of  workers  are  subject  to  be  insured  against  unemployment  inde- 
itly  of  the  nature  or  duration  of  their  work. 

he  force  of  these  Regulations  does  not  extend  over  persons  occupying  the 
posts  in  the  enterprises,  such  as:  master- workmen,  the  administrators, 
?rs,  etc.,  and  also  persons  belonging  to  the  stage  or  the  orchestras, 
*s,  tutors  and  other  free  professions,  in  case  ff  their  regular  earnings  ex-' 
ree  times  the  average  pay  of  the  workmen  of  the  given  locality  as  estab- 
>y  the  local  or  provincial  councils  of  Professional  Unions, 
ider  the  term  of  unemployed  these  Regulations  class  every  person  capa- 
vorking,  whose  principal  source  of  income  is  work  for  hire,  and  who  can- 
.1  work  at  the  normal  labor  price  as  established  by  the  respective  Pro- 
Hi  Unions. 

te  fact  and  the  duration  of  the  period  of  unemployment  are  established 
Unemployed  Fund  Organizations. 

. — These  Regulations  do  not  consider  as  unemployed  the  following  per- 
-(a)  Those  who  are  out  of  work  but  who  still  receive  their  pay;  and 
>se  who  are  out  of  work  owing  to  a  strike,  so  long  as  the  strike  lasts. 
le  Funds  necessary  for  ensuring  subsidies  to  the  workmen  are  formed  by 
n8  paid  in  by  the  employers. 

lese  sums  form  the  one  single  all-Russian  fund  of  the  unemployed  which 
»d  .under  the  management  of  the  Unemployed  Fund  Organizations  consti- 
the  All-Ru8sian  Reinsurance  Union. 

i«>  dimensions  of  the  payments  made  by  the  employers  into  the  Unem- 
Fund  are  determined  in  percentage  proportion  to  the  pay,  and  they  are 
*hed  uniformly  for  the  whole  of  Russia  by  the  Insurance  Council,  at  the 
at  least  three  per  cent  (of  the  pay). 
v  a  resolution  of  the  Fund  Committee  instead  of  establishing  the  dimen- 
>f  the  payments  in  percentage  proportion  to  the  pay  of  each  separate 
r,  the  amounts  of  the  payments  may  be  established  according  to  the  cate- 
of  labor. 

lie  payments  are  made  by  the  employers  into  the  Unemployed's  Fund 
a  week's  term  from  the  day  of  payment  of  the  salary  or  pay.  Any  sums 
id  in  time  shall  be  recovered  from  the  employers  by  order  of  the  Labor 
issnriat.  in  accordance  with  the  rules  prescribed  for  the  recovery  of  indis- 
p  claims  of  the  Government  (Code  of  Laws,  vol.  16,  part  2,  ltec.  of  ind. 
Id.  1910  art.  2)  and  a  fine  is  levied  at  the  same  time  at  the  rate  of  10% 
unpaid  sum  per  month,  counting  every  new  month  begun  as  a  full  month. 
[n  regard  to  the  Fund  of  the  Unemployed,  the  employers  shall  be  bound: 
To  send  information  regarding  every  person  engaged  or  dismissed  from 
vorks  within  three  days. 

To  send  detailed  information  regarding  the  work  done,  the  earnings  paid 
each  person  separately,  on  each  of  the  pay  days, 

To  keep  all  the  books  and  records  containing  the  above  information  in 
•in  established  by  the  Fund  Committee,  and 

To  produce  before  the  persons  empowered  thereto  by  the  Fund  Committee 
•  requisite  books,  documents,  accounts  and  records  for  the  verification  of 
iformation. 

The  following  sums  are  considered  as  the  pay  or  earnings  in  the  sense 
by  these  Regulations: 

The  amount  earned  during  a  year  or  any  other  period  of  time  as  salary 
,  including  also  the  sums  paid  for  overtime  work  (no  matter  how  they 
aid:  by  day.  by  month,  by  week,  etc.)  and 

The  value  of  any  remuneration  in  kind  (lodgings,  board,  etc.)  during  the 
>eriod  of  time,  if  such  remuneration  is  given  by  the  employer:  the  value 
•numeration  in  lodgings  being  estimated  at  from  20  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
rn\  the  remuneration  in  board,  etc.,  at  its  actual  cost.  The  value  of  the 
oration  in  kind  in  the  prescribed  limits  is  established  by  the  Board  of 
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Insurance  of  the  workmen  in  conformity  with  the  data  furnished  hy  th 
Professional  Unions  or  their  joint  organizations. 

The  share  of  a  workman  in  the  profits  or  any  percentage  remunerat 
ceived  by  him,  is  also  included  in  the  sum  of  his  pay  or  earnings  or  salar, 

12.  The  Funds  of  the  Unemployed  are  invested,  kept  and  expends! 
cordance  with  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Insurance  Council. 

13.  A  subsidy  paid  to  a  workman  must  amount  to  his  full  pay.    Tb* 
committee  is  bound  to  establish  the  maximum  of  the  subsidy:  at  any 
shall  not  exceed  the  average  daily  pay  in  the  given  locality. 

Note. — The  average  daily  pay  of  a  given  locality  is  established  by  th 
or  provincial  Councils  of  the  Professional  Unions. 

14.  A  workman  out  of  work  is  entitled  to  receive  a  subsidy  from  th 
first  day  that  he  is  unemployed.  A  period  of  unemployment  of  les*  than 
days  is  not  paid  for. 

Note. — The  Fund  Committee  may,  after  passing  a  eorrespondins  rw«l 
pay  a  subsidy  for  such  days  also.     . 

1  5.  In  case  of  sickness  of  a  workman  when  out  of  work  the  Unemployed 
organization  shall  give  him  medical  assistance  free  of  cost,  entering  i» 
purpose  into  an  agreement  with  the  Hospital  Fund  organizations. 

A  subsidy  in  money  may  be  paid  only  from  one  Fund. 

16.  The  Unemployed  Funds  organizations  are  Town  Funds  for  the  town 
Circuit  Funds  for  the  circuits. 

17.  The  Unemployed  Funds  organizations  are  entitled  to  form  rninw 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  one  another  and  with  other  organization: 
institutions. 

18.  An  Unemployed  Fund  organization  may  acquire  in  its  own  name  i 
to  property,  including  rights  of  ownership  and  others  to  real  estate,  also  u 
take  liabilities,  and  act  as  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  courts  of  justice. 

19.  The  Fund  Committee  manages  the  affairs  of  a  Fund  of  the  roemp 
and  consists  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  the  Professional  0 
the  Factory  Committees  and  the  Hospital  Funds  organizations. 

The  number  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  is  established  by  the  i 
mentioned  organizations  by  mutual  consent. 

20.  A  Fund  Committee  shall  elect  from  among  its  members : 
(a)  An  executive  Bureau,  and 

(bj   An  Auditors  Commission. 

21.  With  the  introduction  of  other  forms  of  insurance  and  the  fnrraati 
one  general  fund  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Fund  of  the  Tnerap 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  general  Fund. 

22.  The  resolution  of  a  Fund  Committee  in  regard  to  the  application  -»f 
Regulations  may  be  protested  against  within  the  term  of  a  fortnight  M 
Board  of  Insurance  of  the  workmen  and  the  resolution  of  the  latter  m 
protested  against  within  the  same  period  of  time  before  the  Insurance  G1 

A  protest  can  not  stop  the  putting  into  execution  of  such  resolutions. 

23.  The  dispositionary  measures  for  the  formation  of  a  Fund  of  The  I 
ployed  are  entrusted  to  the  local  Councils  of  Professional  Unions.  uV  U 
Committees  and  the  Hospital  Funds. 

In  the  event  of  the  absence  of  such  organizations  or  of  their  not  form 
Fund  of  the  Unemployed  within  a  months  term,  such  Fund  organization 
formed  by  order  of  the  Labor  Commissary. 

24.  These  regulations  shall  be  put  into  execution  by  telegraph  awl  they 
immediately  enter  into  force  of  law. 

25.  For  any  infringement  of  these  Regulations  the  penalty  will  l*>  ifflfl 
ment  up  to  a  year  by  verdict  of  the  Court. 


Exhibit  51. 
memorandum  on  the   insurance  against  unemployment. 

To  the  law  project  on  insurance  against  unemployment  submitted  to  th 
Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Congress  of  Soviets  of  W.  4 
Delegates. 

Unemployment  is  the  inevitable  companion  of  a  capitalistic  socWj* 
reserve  working  army  is  continually  pressing  on  the  labour  market  toll 
competition  is  rendering  worse  the  conditions  of  life  and  work  of  the  III 
classes. 
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ranee  against   unemployment  is  of  great   importance  to   the  working 
,  as  by  ensuring  the  means  of  subsistence  to  the  unemployed  during  the 
lat  they  are  out  of  work,  it  weakens  their  competition  and  enables  them 
press  on  the  labor  market  and  thus  aggravate  the  conditions  of  work, 
in  order  to  attain  its  purpose  the  insurance  must  be  completed, 
list  cover  all  the  workmen  without  any  exception.    Because  if  any  cate- 

*  labor  will  not  be  insured  the  unemployed  of  such  a  category  will  press 
labor  market  and  aggravate  the  condition  of  the  employed, 
insurance  must  be  effected  at  the  cost  of  the  owners  of  enterprises, 

3  unemployment  is  a  product  of  the  capitalistic  order  and  the  guaran- 
against  unemployment  must  be  the  duty  not  of  the  workman,  but  of  the 
ist  as  the  one  profiting  by  such  an  order. 

insurance  against  unemployment  imist  ensure  to  the  workman  out  of 
it  least  a  living  minimum,  because  a  too  low  subsidy  will  compel  the  lin- 
ed to  take  work  at  a  reduced  rate  and  thus  diminish  the  pay  of  the 
g  men. 

Iy,  the  insurance  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  insured,  i.  e.  the  workmen 
Ives,  because  only  under  the  condition  of  a  complete  self-government  of 
Hired  can  the  insurance  business  be  organized  on  the  best  lines, 
annexed  Regulations  on  the  Insurance  of  the  workmen  against  unemploy- 
re  founded  on  the  above-mentioned  principles  of  the  insurance  program : 
:  extend  over  all  workmen  without  exception ;  all  the  costs  must  be  borne 
employers,  a  sufficient  assistance  is  ensured  to  the  ilnemp'oyed  during 
le  that  they  are  out  of  work  ami  the  insurance  business  is  in  the  hands 
insured  themselves — In  the  Funds  organization  of  the  unemployed, 
■o  elementary  principles  of  the  insurance  do  not  need  any  explanation, 
e  the  requirements  of  the  working  class. 

only  point  needing  explanation  are  the  payments  of  2%  from  the  pay, 

<*hed  by  the  laws.     We  have  no  statistical  data  on  the  unemployed  in 

It  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  data  obtained  in  Western 

• 

Percentage  of  the  unemployed  in  the  English  professional  unions  amounted 
average  during  19  years  (1888-1900)  to  4.4%;  according  to  the  data  of 
igatory  insurance  against  unemployment  in  England  in  1911  in  January 
k-ere  5%  of  unemployed,  in  February — 1.4%. 

ranee  the  number  of  unemployed  among  the  members  of  syndicates  for  the 
IS90-1901  was  8.2%,  and  according  to  the  census  of  1901—3%.  In  the 
of  Ghent  the  average  percentage  of  the  unemployed  In  189(5  was  4%,  in 
strian  towns  in  accordance  with  the  census  I-XII  1900  it  varied  among 
ferent  categories  of  labor  from  2.5%  (trade)  to  5.2%  (industry), 
je  professional  unions  of  Norway  the  average  percentage  of  the  unem- 
for  the  years  1903-1907  was  4.1%  :  in  the  United  States  3.37c  (1904),  in 
ny  3.4%. 

•gjird  to  the  duration  of  the  unemployment  in  Berlin  the  average  was  38 
ti  Bremen  45  days. 

>  the  costs  of  the  insurance  against  unemployment  they  amounted  to  5 
{  per  member  per  annum  in  KM)  of  the  most  important  English  profes- 
unions  in  1900:  in  accordance  with  the  law  on  the  compulsory  insurance 
land  in  1911  the  payments  for  su -h  a  form  of  insurance  amounted  to 
>er  annum  per  insured  person,  in  Norway — 1  rbls.  80  cop.,  in  Demark — 
0  cop.  In  accordance  with  Caillard's  project  (in  France)  the  payment 
[•h  workman  amounts  to  4.50  cop. ;  according  to  the  project  of  the 
st  Molkenburg  in  Germany  to  8-10  rbls.  per  workman.  In  accordance 
10  project  of  the  German  national  party  in  1899  it  was  minimum  7  rbls. 
rknien  working  at  rill  seasons,  and  18  rbls.  for  those  working  in  special 
<. 

he  ground  of  these  data  the  calculations  for  the  payments  to  be  made 

•  insurance  against  unemployment  in  accordance  with  this  law — project 
follows: 

ming  the  number  of  unemployed  to  be  10%  and  the  average  duration 
»riod  of  unemployment  to  be  50  days,  we  shall  have  to  every  100  work- 

>  men  out  of  work  and  500  days  of  unemployment,  or  one  man  will 
of  work  5  days  per  annum.     Counting  the  average  pay  of  a  workman 

isln  to  be  50CH300  rbls.  per  annum,  or  2  rbls.  a  day,  the  costs  of  the 
nee  to  the.  unemployed  will  amount  to  10  rubls.  and  with  all  other  costs 
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12-13  rbls.  per  workman.  The  minimum  payment  of  3%  of  the  reguh 
will  give  15-18  rbls.  per  annum  per  workman. 

Thus  the  payment  of  3%  of  the  regular  pay  may  be  assumed  as  the  mii: 
In  case  of  need  this  may  be  increased  by  the  Insurance  Council. 

Manager  of  the  Section  of  Social  Insurance :  A  Vinokouroff. 

Secretary  of  the  Section  of  Social  Insurance :  Al.  Paderin. 


Exhibit  52. 
decree  on  workmen's  insurance  against  accidents. 

From  now  on  up  to  the  complete  reorganization  of  the  law  on  tbe  insu 
of  workmen  against  accidents  of  June  23rd,  1912,  on  the  basis  of  theworb 
insurance  program,  namely :  the  extension  of  the  insurance  on  all  workmen 
indemnification  of  his  full  pay  to  a  disabled  workman,  the  according 
self-government  to  the  insured  and  the  establishment  of  the  right  of  tbe  1 
organizations  to  elect  the  doctor-experts  performing  the  examination  im 
spection,  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries  passed  the  following  rwoh 
on  November  8th,  1917 : — In  consequence  of  the  increased  cost  of  living: 

1.  The  pensions  paid  to  all  pensioners  in  consequence  of  accidents  np  to 
year  1917  inclusively  shall  be  immediately  increased  by  100%  on  the  ice 
of  the  Pension  Fund  (art.  463  and  464  of  the  Stat,  on  Ind.  Lab.).  The 
sion  Fund  shall  be  replenished  during  three  years  from  the  sums  of 
reserve  capital  from  all  free  sums  remaining  from  the  operations  and,  ii 
event  of  their  insufficiency,  by  supplementary  payments  on  the  part  of 
owners  of  enterprises. 

In  correspondence  therewith  art.  459  of  the  Stat,  on  Ind.  Lab.  rial 
supplemented  as  follows: 

"The  insurance  corporation  Is  entitled  to  borrow  money  from  the  pa 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  pensions  of  sufferers  from  awtf 
by  100%  in  consequence  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  on  the  conditRw 
such  borrowed  sums  be  reimbursed  within  the  course  of  three  years  froa 
reserved  capital,  the  free  sums  remaining  from  operations  and  if  this  wil 
insufficient  then  the  owners  of  the  enterprises  will  have  to  pay  supplemen 
sums. 

Signed:  Chairman  of  the  P.  C—  V.  Oullanoff  (Lenin). 

Labor  Commissary  Shliapnikoff. 

Manager  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Council  of  Peoples  Comm.,  Vlad.  Bo 
Bruevitch. 

Secretary  of  the  Council,  N.  Gorbounoff. 

November  8th,  1917. 

Exhibit  53. 

decree  on  the  indemnification  of  soldiers  who  were  detailed  to  ww 
industrial  enterprises  and  who  have  suffered  from  accidents. 

For  the  future  until  the  laws  on  the  insurance  of  workmen  against  acrid 
will  be  reorganized  on  the  principles  of  the  program  of  the  working  P 
soldiers  detailed  to  work  in  enterprises  shall  be  subject  to  the  action  d 
Rules  of  July  2nd,  1903  and  the  Law  for  the  insurance  of  workmen  ip 
accidents  of  .Tune  23rd  1912.  The  yearly  pay  to  a  workman-soldier  granted 
as  a  pension  in  case  of  disablement,  must  be  calculated  on  the  basis  «f  tbf 
owing  to  an  ordinary  workman  employed  for  the  same  work.  In  aecori 
with  this  art.  375,  403,  and  460  of  the  Stat,  on  Ind.  Labor  are  to  be  siippfe* 
by  the  following  additions: 

Note  to  art.  #375. — All  soldiers  detailed  to  works  In  enterprises  aw 
ing  suffered  disablement  during  the  execution  of  the  works  shall  be  aWf 
the  action  of  the  Rules  stated  in  this  chapter   (fourth),  beginning  fro*« 
10th,  1914.    The  payment  is  to  begin  on  the  day  that  the  complete  disaH* 
was  recognized,  according  to  art.  392  of  Stat,  on  Ind.  Lab.  ^^ 

Note  to  art.  #403. — The  yearly  payment  to  be  made  to  a  soldier  <W» 
work  in  an  enterprise  and  having  suffered  from  an  accident  which  haaj* 
nently  disabled  him  is  to  be  calculated  at  the  rate  of  the  payments  a** 
all  other  workmen  employed  for  the  same  wTork. 
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Note  to  art.  #460. — The  insurance  corporations  are  entitled  to  recover  any 
lditional  payments  from  the  owners  of  the  enterprises  for  the  soldiers  em- 
oyed  in  their  business,  beginning  from  July  19th,  1914. 

In  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  Russian  Republic,  People's  Commissary 
'  Labor,  Alexander  Shliapnikoff. 

Exhibit  54. 

decree  on  the  8tate  bank. 

Che  Council  of  People's  Commissaries  has  decreed : 

.    In  view  thereof  that  the  strike  of  the  functionaries  of  the  State  Bank  and 

delay  in  the  payment  of  the  money  by  the  Petrograd  office  of  the  Bank  con- 
t:ed  therewith  may  place  in  a  disastrous  position  the  majority  of  workmen 
t  soldiers. — the  Commissary  of  the  State  Bank  Obolensky  shall  be  entitled, 
a.  temporary  and  exclusive  measure,  during  at  most  three  days  counting  the 
"    of  the  signing  of  this  decree, — to  make  payments  out  of  the  cash  office  of 

Petrograd  office  of  the  State  Bank  against  lawfully  filled  valid  documents 
t.luced  by:  (a)  the  government  and  public  institutions,  and  (b)  by  indus- 
.  ^-commercial  enterprises,  needing  the  money  for  the  payment  of  the  work- 
i .  but  without  entering  such  payments  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  until  the 
Nations  of  the  Bank  will  be  re-started,  and  substituting  the  corresponding 
>unts  taken  out  of  the  cash  office  of  the  Bank  by  the  produced  documents, 
'iie  authenticity  and  validity  of  the  documents  must  be  verified  in  each  sepa- 
^  case  and  confirmed  by  a  guaranty  of  the  factory  committees  and  other 
lie  institutions.  The  chief  controller  of  the  Petrograd  office  of  the  Bank 
U  establish  the  conditions  of  such  verification  and  guaranty. 
C  In  view  thereof  that  the  strike  of  the  functionaries  of  the  State  Bank  is 
denting  the  practical  realization  of  the  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Peoples 
dmissaries  of  November  14th  regarding  the  advancing  to  the  Soviet  of  a 
r-t-termed  loan  of  25  million  roubles, — the  Commissary  of  the  Bank  is  to  be 
I  tied  to  make  payments  out  of  the  cash  office  of  the  Petrograd  office  of  the 
^:e  Bank  on  the  orders  of  the  persons  empowered  by  the  Council  within  the 

*  ts  of  the  aforenamed  sum  and  in  the  same  order  and  way  as  decreed  in  part 
-   e.,  with  substitution  of  the  money  taken  from  the  cash  office  by  documents 

*  1  said  payments  will  be  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Bank. 

*he  present  regulation  will  be  valid  during  three  days,  counting  the  day  of 

signing  of  this  decree. 
November  17th.  1917. 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries,  Vladimir  Oulianoff 
*nin). 

fceople's  Commissaries :  I.  Stalin,  L.  Trotzky,  Z.  Menjinsky. 
lanager  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries,  Bonch- 
ievitch. 
Secretary  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries,  N.  Gorbounoff. 


Exhibit  55. 

*EE   ON    SUPPRESSION    OF   THE   LAND   BANK   OF   THE  NOBILITY   AND   THE   PEASANT 

LAND  BANK  OF  THE  OLD   MINISTRY  OF  FINANCE. 

n  execution  of  the  decrees  on  land  and  on  the  annullation  of  all  class  insti- 

lons  it  is  now  decreed : 

?he  State  Land  Bank  of  the  Nobility  and  the  Peasant  Land  Bank  of  the 

wrtment  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  are  suppressed  and  the  functionaries 

I  employees  of  these  Institutions  are  to  be  placed  on  the  unattached  list 

accordance  with  the  usual  order. 

The  liquidation  of  the  affairs  in  the  central  and  local  institutions  of  said 

iks  is  entrusted  to  the  State  Rank.     The  method  and  the  order  in  which 

i  liquidation  itself  is  to  be  carried  out  shall  be  established  by  a  special 

ree  of  the  round  1  of  People's  Commissaries. 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries,  VI.  Oulianoff  (Lenin). 

People's  Commissary  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  V.  Menjinsky. 

Manager  of  the  affairs,  VI.  Bouch-Bruevitch. 

lecretary.  N.  Gorbounov. 

November  25,  1917. 
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Exhibit  56. 

decree  on  the  nationalization  of  bank8. 

In  the  interest  of  the  regular  organization  of  the  national  economy,  o 
thorough  eradication  of  bank  speculation  and  the  complete  emancipatii 
the  workmen,  peasants,  and  the  whole  laboring  population  from  the  exp 
tion  of  banking  capital,  and  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  stag! 
tional  bank  of  the  Russian  Republic  which  shall  serve  the  real  intere 
the  people  and  the  poorer  classes,  the  Central  Executive  Committee  resob 

1.  The  banking  business  is  declared  a  state  monopoly. 

2.  All  existing  private  joint-stock  banks  and  banking  offices  are  roer* 
the  state  bank. 

3.  The  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  liquidated  establishments  are  taket 
by  the  state  bank. 

4.  The  order  of  the  merger  of  private  banks  in  the  state  bank  is  to  be 
mined  by  a  special  decree. 

5.  The  temporary  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  private  bar 
entrusted  to  the  board  of  the  state  bank. 

6.  The  interests  of  the  small  depositors  will  be  safeguarded. 
December  14,  1917. 

Nation,  Dec.  28,  1918. 

Exhibit  57. 
decree  on  steel  boxes  in  banks. 

1.  All  money  deposited  in  the  bank's  steel  boxes  must  be  entered  o 
clients  current  account  in  the  State  Bank. 

Note. — Gold,  in  coin  and  in  bars,  is  to  be  confiscated  and  transferred  I 
State's  general  gold  fund. 

2.  All  owners  of  steel  boxes  must,  immediately  upon  notification,  i 
at  the  bank,  with  keys,  to  be  present  during  the  conducting  of  a  revisl 
steel  boxes. 

3.  All  owners  not  appearing  within  three  days  from  notification  are  o 
ered  as  having  maliciously  evaded  the  revision. 

4.  Boxes  belonging  to  persons  who  have  maliciously  evaded  are  sub> 
be  opened  by  investigating  commissions  appointed  by  the  Commissaries  ( 
State  Bank,   and   all   property  contained   therein    is   confiscated  by  the 
Bank,  to  be  property  of  the  people. 

Note. — The  investigating  commissions  can,  in  respective  rases,  postpoa 

liquidation. 

Adopted  at  a  session  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee,  Peeemlier  1 
(Published  in  No.  35  of  the  "  ( Jazette  of  the  Temporary  Workers  nod 

ants  Government,"  December  17,  1017.) 


Exhibit  5S. 

DECREE   ON   THE  CONFISCATION   OF   SHARES   OF   FORMER    PRIVATE  BA5K& 

Decree  for  the  confiscation  of  the  shares  of  former  private  bauks  ha* 
view,  completely  to  remove  from  the  direction  of  the  recently  created  P 
Bank    of   the    Russian    Republic,    the   Capitalists    who    owned   shares 
abolished   private   banks  and   continuing   in   this   way   the   liquidation 
regime  of  the  omnipotence  of  bankers,   the   Soviet   of   People's  Coinmi 
ordains : 

1.  The  shares  of  former  private  banks  (original,  reserve,  and  sped! 
transferred  to  the  People's  Bank  of  the  Russian  Republic  on  the  basis  ( 
plete  confiscation. 

2.  All  bank  shares  are  annulled  and  all  payment  of  dividends  on  t 
unconditionally  discontinued. 

3.  All  bank  shares  shall  be  transferred  without  delay  by  their  present 
to  the  local  branches  of  the  National  Bank. 

4.  The  owners  of  bank  shares  not  having  them  in  their  possession 
quired  to  bring  to  the  branches  of  the  National  Bank,  lists  of  the  bank 
belonging  to  them  viltYi  fc.  xtfAfe  ot  ttielt  present  location. 
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5.  The  owners  of  bank  shares  who  do  not  bring  them  (in  accordance  with 
3ection  3)  or  who  do  now  bring  lists  (In  accordance  with  Section  4)  within 
the  space  of  two  weeks  from  the  day  of  the  publication  of  this  decree  will  be 
punished  by  the  complete  confiscation  of  all  their  property. 

6.  All  settlement  and  transfer  of  bank  shares  is  unconditionally  forbidden. 
Ill  who  take  part  in  these  forbidden  acts  and  settlements  are  liable  to  im- 
prisonment for  three  years. 

(Signed):   President  of  the  Soviet  of  People's  Commissaries,  VI.  Ulianov 
[Lenin). 
IMrector  of  Administration  of  the  Soviet,  VI.  Bonch-Bruevich. 
Secretary,  N.  Gorbunov. 
Published  January  27,  1918. 

Exhibit  59. 

>eckee  on  the  annulment  of  national  loans  agreed  on  at  the  session  of  the 

central  executive  committee,  january  21,  111  18. 

1.  All  national  loans  concluded  by  the  f  Jovernments  of  Russinn  landowner* 
Hid  Russian  Bourgeoisie  enumerated  in  specially  published  lists  are  annulled 
(annihilated)  from  December  1,  1937.  The  December  coupons  of  these  loans 
ire  not  subject  to  payment. 

2.  In  the  same  manner  are  annulled  all  guarantees  given  by  the  said  govern- 
ments on  loans  for  different  undertakings  and  institutions. 

3.  Unconditionally  and  without  any  exceptions,  all  foreign  loans  are  annulled. 

4.  Short  term  obligations  and  series  of  the  National  Treasury  remain  in  force. 
Interest  will  not  be  paid  on  them  but  the  obligations  themselves  have  currency 
on  an  equality  wiih  credit  notes. 

5.  Citizens  of  small  means  owning  the  annulled  national  papers  of  the  internal 
loans  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  (10.000)  rubles  (nominal  value) 
shall  receive  in  exchange,  certificates  of  the  new  loan  of  the  Russian  Socialistic 
Federative  Soviet  Republic  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  (10.000) 
rubles.     The  conditions  of  the  loan  will  be  determined  separately. 

6.  Deposits  in  national  savings  banks  and  interest  on  them  remain  unaffected. 
AH  obligations  of  the  annulled  loans  belonging  to  savings  banks  are  exchanged 
for  book  debts  of  the  Russian  Socialistic  Federative  Soviet  Republic. 

7.  Co-operative  local  self-governing  and  other  benevolent  or  democratic  insti- 
tutions owning  obligations  of  the  annulled  loans  will  receive  compensation  on  the 
basis  of  rules  elaborated  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  National  Government  together 
wfth  the  representatives  of  these  institutions,  if  it  shall  be  shown  that  these 
obligations  were  acquired  before  the  publication  of  the  present  decree. 

Note. — Local  organs  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  National  Government  shall 
determine  what  local  institutions  come  under  the  head  of  benevolent  or  demo- 
cratic. 

8.  The  general  management  of  the  liquidation  of  national  loans  shall  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  National  Government. 

9.  The  entire  work  of  the  liquidation  of  loans  shall  be  carried  out  by  the 
national  bank  which  shall  also  have  the  duty  of  registering  immediately  all 
those  having  in  their  possession,  obligations  of  national  loans  and  other  interest 
bearing  pai>er  whether  or  not  subject  to  annulment. 

10.  The  Soviets  of  Workmen's  Soldiers'  and  Peasants'  Deputies  shall  form 
commissions  in  co-operation  with  the  local  Soviets  of  popular  government  to 
determine  which  citizens  are  of  moderate  means. 

These  commissions  have  the  right  to  annul  in  entirety,  savings  not  gained  by 
toll,  even  if  these  savings  do  not  exceed  five  thousand  (5,000)  rubles. 

(Signed)   President  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee,  Y.  Sverdlov. 
Published  January  28,  191S. 
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decree  on  annulment  of  state  loans  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  central 

executive  committee  jan.  21,  1918. 

1.  All  State  loans  concluded  by  the  governments  of  the  Russian  landowners 
and  the  Russian  bourgeoisie,  enumerated  in  a  specially  published  list,  are  an- 
nulled (annihilated)  from  the  1st  of  December  1917.  The  December  coupons 
of  the  said  loans  will  not  be  paid. 
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2.  In  the  same  fashion  are  annulled  all  guarantees  given  by  the  above  i 
tioned  governments  on  loans  issued  by  various  enterprise  and  establishment 

3.  All  foreign  loans  are  annulled  unconditionally  and  without  any  excep! 

4.  The  short  term  obligations  and  series  of  the  State  Treasury  remaii 
force.  The  interest  on  these  will  not  be  paid,  but  the  obligations  them 
will  have  currency  just  the  same  as  bank  notes  (trans,  note  credit  note*). 

5.  Citizens  of  small  means  possessing  annulled  state  papers  of  the  int* 
loans  in  sums  not  exceeding  10,000  rubles  (nominal  value)   will  receive  in 
change  denominated  certificates  of  the  new  loan  of  the  Russian  Socialistic 
erative  Soviet  Republic  in  sum  not  to  exceed  10,000  rubles.     The  condition 
the  loans  will  be  especially  decided. 

6.  Deposits  in  the  state  savings  banks  and  the  interest  on  such  deposits 
inviolable.  All  obligations  of  the  annulled  loans  belonging  to  the  savings  \n 
will  be  exchanged  for  a  book  debt  of  the  Russian  Socialistic  Federative  So 
Republic. 

7.  Cooperative  societies,  local  self-government  organizations  and  other  mi 
ally  advantageous  and  democratic  establishments  possessing  bonds  of  th** 
nulled  loans  will  have  their  cases  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  rules  to  l>e  worked 
by  the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy  together  with  the  representor! 
of  the  said  organizations,  if  it  be  proven  that  the  bonds  in  the  possession  of 
organizations  were  acquired  before  the  publication  of  the  present  decree. 

Remark. — It  is  for  the  local  organs  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Nattv 
Economy  to  decide  which  local  establishments  are  to  be  considered  munu 
advantageous  or  democratic. 

8.  The  general  administration  of  the  liquidation  of  the  state  loans  will  be 
charge  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy. 

9.  The  execution  of  the  liquidation  of  the  loans  will  be  carried  out  by  i 
State  Bank,  to  whom  it  is  made  obligatory  to  proceed  immediately  to  a  rejit 
tion  of  all  holders  of  bonds  of  the  various  state  loans,  as  well  as  other  inter 
bearing  papers,  both  those  which  have  been  annulled  and  which  have  not  h 
annulled. 

10.  The  Councils  of  Workmen's,  Soldiers',  and  Peasants*  Deputies  will  fa 
in  accord  with  the  Local  Councils  of  National  Economy,  commissions  who  i 
determine  which  citizens  are  to  be  considered  as  "  possessing  small  means.' 

These  commissions  will  have  the  right  to  annul  absolutely  savings  a^ii 
otherwise  than  by  labor,  even  if  these  savings  do  not  exceed  the  sum  «»f  .\i 
rubles. 

(Signed)  Sverdlov.  President  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee. 

(Published  in  No.  20  of  the  Gazette  of  the  Temporary  Workmen's  and  Pe 
ants'  Government,  Jan.  28,  1918.) 


Exhibit  61. 
order  concerning  the  execution  of  decrees  for  the  annulment  of  the  sti 

LOANS. 

1.  Persons  possessing  annulled  shares  or  other  annulled  valuable  paptf* 
quantity  greater  than  10,000  rubles,  but  less  than  25,000  rubles,  retain  t 
right  to  a  living  dividend  from  the  first  10,000  rubles  on  the  same  basis  as  tin 
possessors  of  annulled  state  loans  who  have  not  more  than  10,000  rubles. 

2.  In  the  list  of  the  annulled  state  loans  cited  in  the  decree  of  January! 
1918,  enter  all  state  loans,  without  exception,  which  were  issued  up  to  Octal 
25,  1917,  excepting  the  small  coupons  of  the  "  Liberty  Loan,"  not  exodi 
100  rubles  in  value. 

3.  Obligations  of  the  State  Treasury  issued  abroad  before  Oct.  2a,  101T,  i 
annulled. 

4.  Under  persons  mentioned  in  paragraph  1  of  this  order  are  under* 
only  persons  possessing  annulled  papers  which  were  issued  on  the  inttfl 
Russian  market  and  which  are  now  in  Russia. 

5.  Persons  having  in  safes  gold  in  value  not  to  exceed  10,000  rubles.  tfH 
have  not  other  savings  exceeding  the  amount  prescribed  in  paragraph  t,  1 
receive  a  life  interest  on  the  same,  equal  to  the  usual  interest  paid  hf 
savings  bank. 

6.  Instead  of  the  imyment  of  a  life  interest  to  persons  possessing  anld 
papers  in  the  sum  not  greater  than  10,000  rubles,  and  also  persons  mentta 
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paragraphs  1  and  5  of  this  order,  the  State  Bank  and  its  departments  and 
cere  may,  upon  declaration  of  such  desire  by  these  persons,  transfer  to  ac- 
mts  in  their  name  in  the  local  savings  banks  the  principal  sums  assigned  to 
an. 

For  the  Department  of  Economic  Politics  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Na- 
<oal  Economy. 

(Signed)  V.  Milyutin. 

Labin. 
S.  Shevebdin,  Business  Manager. 

{Published  in  No.  41  of  the  Gazette  of  the  Workmen's  and  Peasants  Govern- 
tnt,  March  7  (new  style),  1918.) 


Exhibit  G2. 

ON  THE  CIBCULATION  OF  CEBTIFICATE8  OF  THE  LIBEBTY  LOAN   AS   CUBBENCY 

NOTES. 

The  certificates  of  the  Liberty  Loan  of  value  not  higher  than  one  hundred 
*  >  rubles  are  issued  at  their  face  value  by  the  national  bank  and  shall  be 
&nt  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Federative  Republic  on  an 
-lity  with  credit  notes. 

*IThe  coupons  beginning  with  the  coupons  of  March,  1918,  in  conformity 
the  decree  of  nullification  of  loans  will  not  be  paid.    The  coupons  shall 
."*t  off  when  the  certificates  are  put  into  circulation. 

"Whoever  refuses  to  accept  the  certificates  of  the  liberty  loan  as  currency 
a  at  their  face  value  shall  be  liable  to  trial  and  punishment  with  all  the 
K-ity  of  the  revolutionary  laws. 
»:Xgned)  : 

■^^sident  of  the  Soviet  of  People's  Commissaries,  V.  Ulianov   (Lenin). 
^sretary  of  the  Soviet,  N.  Gorbunov. 
■■  Wished,  February  16,  1918. 

Exhibit  63. 

concebnino  the  cibculation  as  specie  of  obligations  of  the  "  libebty 
n  "  and  of  coupon8  of  the  bepuniated  states  loans.     moscow  distbict 


LTTTVE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    COUNCILS    OF    WOBKMEN'S    SOLDIEBS*    AND    PEAS- 
r  18'   DEPUTIES. 

view  of  the  misunderstandings  which  are  arising  in  practice,  the  People's 
^nissariat  of  Finance  makes  the  following  explanations  supplementary  to 
*c3ecrees  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars,  which  have  been  published 
^.e  "  Collection  of  the  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  the  Workmen's  and  Peasants' 
^Tnment"  (No.  24,  paragraph  332,  and  No.  27,  paragraph  353),  and  which 
'^"sede  the  circular  instruction  to  the  State  Bank. 

Obligations  of  the  "  Liberty  Loan  "  in  denominations,  not  exceeding  100 
^as,  are  to  circulate  on  a  par  with  bank  notes,  and  must  be  accepted  in  pay- 
^:  for  any  sum  whatever  at  their  nominal  value  with  coupons  or  without. 

Coupons  of  the  interest  bearing  papers  of  the  State  (state,  rents,  internal 

war  loans,  Liberty  Loan)  in  all  denominations,  as  well  as  mortgage  bonds 
n*e  Bank  of  the  Nobility  and  Peasants'  Land  Bank  due  before  December  1st 
*<»  are  ordered  to  be  accepted  without  any  discount  whatever  in  making 
Stents,  and  for  all  transactions. 

The  series  of  the  State  Treasury  of  all  denominations  are  to  be  accepted 
fcielr  nominal  value  with  or  without  coupons. 

The  short  term  obligations  of  the  State  Treasury  due  before  the  1st  of 
^mber,  1918,  are  to  be  accepted  on  a  par  with  bank  notes  in  making  large 
Clients  and  without  subtracting  the  unpaid  interest. 

fee  orders  concerning  the  limits,  within  which  the  above  large  denomination 
^is  are  to  be  changed  into  money,  remain  in  force. 

Signed)  Vice  People's  Commissar  of  Finance,  I.  Oukovski,  May  30,  1918. 
Published  in  No.  113  of  the  Izvestia  of  the  All  Russian  Central  Executive 
^mittee  of  the  Soviets,  June  5,  1918.) 
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am  programmes  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Democratic  Labor  Party  and  the 

rty  of  Socialist-Revolutionaries. 

8.  In  all  disputed  civil  as  well  as  criminal  cases,  of  a  private  character,  the 

rties  may  resort  to  an  arbitration  court.    The  organization  of  the  arbitration 

irt  will  be  determined  by  a  special  decree. 

\  The  right  of  pardon  and  restoration  of  rights  of  peisons  convicted   in 

oninal  cases  belongs  henceforth  to  the  judicial  authorities. 

L  For  the  struggle  against  the  counter-revolutionary   forces  by  means  of 

asures  for  the  defense  of  the  revolution  and  its  accomplishments,  and  also 

the  tril  of  proceedings  against  profiteering,  speculation,  sabotage,  and  other 
(deeds  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  officials  and  other  persons,  workmen's 
1  peasants'  revolutionary  tribunals  are  established,  consisting  of  a  chairman 
I  six  jurors,  serving  in  turn,  elected  by  the  provincial  or  city  Soviets  of  Work- 
rYs,  Soldiers',  and  Peasants'  Deputies. 

~or  the  conduct  of  the  preliminary  investigation  on  such  cases,  special  in- 
tigating  commissions  arc  formed  under  the  above  Soviets. 
k.11  existing  investigating  commissions  are  abolished,  and  their  cases  and 
ceedings  are  transferred  to  the  newly  formed  investigating  Commissions. 
*res.  of  Coun.  of  Peo.  Com. — V.  Ulianov  (Lenin). 

Commissaries:  A.  Shllkhter.  L.  Trotsky,  A.  Shlapnikov,  I.  Dzhugashvili 
ralin),  X.  Avilov  (N.  Glabov)  and  P.  Stuchka. 

Collection  of  laws  and  ordinances  50.    Translation  from  Nation  corrected), 
sovember  24,  1917. 

Exhibit  05. 

instructions  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 

The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  is  guided  by  the  following  instructions: 
L.  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  has  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  persons  (a)  who 
?anize  uprisings  against  the  authority  of  tbe  Workmen's  and  Peasants* 
vernment,  actively  oppose  the  latter  or  do  not  obey  it,  or  call  upon  other 
"sons  to  oppose  or  disobey  it;  (b)  who  utilize  their  position  in  the  state  or 
blic  service  to  disturb  or  hamper  the  regular  progress  of  work  in  the  insti- 
:ion  or  enterprise  in  which  they  are  or  have  been  serving  (sabotage,  conceal- 
er or  destroying  documents  or  property,  etc.)  ;  (c)  who  stop  or  reduce  produc- 
n  of  articles  of  general  use  without  actual  necessity  for  so  doing:  (d)  who 
»!ate  the  decrees,  orders,  binding  ordinances  and  other  published  acts  of 
?  organs  of  the  Workmen's  and  Peasants'  Government,  if  such  acts  stipulate 
trial  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  for  their  violation;  (e)  who,  taking 
vantage  of  their  social  or  administrative  position,  misuse  the  authority  given 
?m  by  the  revolutionary  people.  Crimes  against  the  people  committed  by 
«ns  of  the  press  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  specially  instituted  Revolu- 
nary  Tribunal. 

>.  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  for  offenses  indicated  in  Article  1  imposes 
on  the  guilty  the  following  penalties:  (1)  fine.  (2)  deprivation  of  freedom, 
)  exile  from  the  capitals,  from  particular  localities,  or  from  the  territory  of 

*  Russian  Republic,  (4)  public  censure.  (5)  declaring  the  offender  a  public 
jmy,  (6)  deprivation  of  all  or  some  political  rights,  (7)  sequestration  or  con- 
cation,  partial  or  general,  of  property,  (8)  sentence  of  compulsory  public 
»rk. 

The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  fixes  the  penalty,  being  guided  by  the  circum- 

mces  of  the  case  and  dictates  of  the  revolutionary  conscience. 

J.    (a)  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  is  elected  by  the  Soviets  of  Workmen's, 

Idlers',   and  Peasants'  Deputies  and  consists  of  one  permanent  chairman, 

o  permanent  substitutes,  one  permanent  secretary  and  two  substitutes,  and 

•ty  jurors.    All  persons,  except  the  jurors,  are  elected  for  three  months  and 

iy  be  recalled  by  the  Soviets  before  the  expiration  of  the  term. 

(b)   The  jurors  are  selected  for  one  month  from  a  general  list  of  jurors  by 

*  Executive  Committees  of  the  Soviets  of  Workmen's,  Soldiers',  and  Peasants' 
puties  by  drawing  lots,  and  lists  of  jurors  numbering  six,  and  one  or  two 
addition,  are  made  up  for  each  session. 

le)  The  session  of  each  successive  jury  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  lasts 
b  longer  than  one  week. 

fcl)  A  stenographic  record  is  kept  of  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  Revolu- 
nary  Tribunal. 
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Exhibit  66. 

decree  on  the  nationalization  of  the  press. 

the  serious  decisive  hour  of  the  revolution  and  the  days  immediately 
ring  it  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Committee  was  compelled  to  adopt 
ole  series  of  measures  against  the  counter  revolutionary  press  of  all 

'8. 

mediately  on  all  sides  cries  arose  that  the  new  socialistic  authority  was 
:ing  in  this  way  the  essential  principles  of  its  program  by  an  attempt 
st  th;»  fr( Hvloin  of  the  press. 

?  Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Government  draws  the  attention  of  the  popula- 
to  the  fact  that  in  our  country  behind  this  liberal  shield  there  is  prac- 
y  hidden  the  liberty  for  the  richer  class  to  seize  into  their  hands  the 
share  of  the  whole  press  and  by  this  means  to  poison  the  minds  and  bring 
sion  into  the  consciousness  of  the  masses. 

»ry  one  knows  that  the  bourgeois  press  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
>ns  of  the  l>ourgeoisie.  Especially  in  this  critical  moment  when  the  new 
rity,  that  of  the  workers  and  peasants,  is  in  process  of  consolidation,  it 
uipossible  to  leave  this  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  at  a  time 
it  is  not  less  dangerous  than  bombs  and  machine  guns.  This  is  why  teui- 
'  and  extraordinary  measures  have  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  cut- 
T*  the  stream  of  mire  and  calumny  in  which  the  yellow  and  green  press 
l)e  glad  to  tlrown  the  young  victory  of  the  i>eople. 

ioon  as  the  new  order  will  be  consolidated,  all  administrative  measures 
t   the  press  will  be  suspended ;  full  liberty  will  be  given  it  within  the 
of  responsibility  before  the  laws,  in  accordance  with  the  broadest  and 
►rogressive  regulations  in  this  respect. 

"ing  in  mind,  however,  the  fact  that  any  restrictions  of  the  freedom  of 
ivss,  even  in  crltlral  moments,  are  admissible  only  within  the  bounds  of 
ity,  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries  decrees  as  follows: 
-Tal  rules  on  the  pre**. — 1.  The  following  organs  of  the  press  shall  be 
t   to  be  closed:    (a)   Those  inciting  to  open  resistance  or  disobedience 
Is  the  Workers'  and  Peasants'  Government;   (b)  those  sowing  confusion 
tins  of  an  obviously-calumniatory  iiervertdon  of  facts;   (c)   those  inciting 
*  of  a  criminal  character  punishable  by  the  penal  laws, 
"he  temporary  or  permanent  closing  of  any  organ  of  the  press  shall  be 
cl  out  only  by  a  resolution  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries. 
The  present  decree  is  of  a  temporary  nature  and  will  be  revoked  by  special 
when  the  normal  conditions  of  public  life  will  be  reestablished, 
lirman    of   the   Council    of   People's   Commissaries,    Vladimir    Oulianoff 
n). 
ober  28,  1917. 

Exhibit  67. 

decree  on  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of  the  press. 

"nder  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  Is  created  a  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of 

ress.    This  Tribunal  will  have  jurisdiction  of  crimes  and  offences  against 

?ople  committed  by  means  of  the  press. 

>imes  and  offences  by  means  of  the  press  are  the  publication  and  circula- 

>f  any  false  or  perverted  reports  and  information  about  events  of  public 

ii  so  far  as  they  constitute  an  attempt  upon  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 

itionary  people. 

The   Revolutionary   Tribunal   of   the   Press   consists   of   three   members, 

d  for  a  period  not  longer  than  three  months  by  the  Soviet  of  Workmen's, 

»rs\  and  Peasants'  Deputies.     These  members  are  charged  with  the  con- 

it  the  preliminary  investigation  as  well  as  the  trial  of  the  case. 

The  following  serve  as  grounds  for  instituting  proceedings:   reports  of 

or  administrative  institutions,  public  organisations,  or  private  persons. 

The  prosecution  and  defence  are  conducted  on  the  principles  laid  down  in 

istructions  to  the  general  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 

The  sessions  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  the  Press  are  public. 

The  decisions  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  the  Press  are  final  and 

ot  subject  to  appeal. 


reasons  exists  among  printers,  and  on  the  other  the 
People's  Commission  on  Education,  through  its  llterar: 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  departments  of  education  on 
departments,  and  departments  of  science  and  art,  and 
representatives  of  the  printers'  union  and  other  interest 
mission  shall  see  fit,  and  of  experts  specially  invited  1 
undertake  extensive  publication. 

First  in  order  must  come  a  cheap  popular  edition  < 
Those  works  for  which  the  period  of  authors'  rights  hi 
lished. 

The  works  of  all  authors  thus  transferred  from  priv 
may,  by  a  special  order  of  the  National  Commissioner 
each  author,  be  declared  a  Government  monopoly,  for 
exceeding  five  years.  The  Commission  is  to  make  use  c 
to  those  literary  celebrities  whose  works,  in  accordanc 
the  property  of  the  people. 

The  publication  of  these  works  may  be  arranged  in  tv 

A  complete  scientific  edition,  the  editorship  of  whicl; 
the  department  of  Russian  language  and  letters  of  tl 
(after  its  democratization  and  adaptation  to  the  new  \ 
life  of  Russia)  ; 

An  abbreviated  edition  of  selected  works.  Each  sel< 
single,  compact  volume.  In  the  selection  the  editor  is  t< 
considerations,  by  the  suitability  of  the  works  to  the  w< 
benefit  these  popular  editions  are  intended.  Both  the  ei 
rate,  more  important  works  are  to  be  accompanied  by  r. 
critics,  historians  of  literature,  etc.  To  edit  these  popu 
college  should  be  created  of  prominent  representatives 
and  scientific  societies,  specially  invited  experts,  nnd 
organizations.  Editors,  confirmed  by  this  Commission 
must  present  to  that  body  their  plans  of  publication  t 
mentaries  of  every  description. 

The  popular  edition  of  classics  is  to  be  sold  at  cost,  on 
even  below  cost,  and  may  even  be  given  free  through  t 
the  working  democracy. 

The  Government  Publishing  House  should  further  see 
sorts  of  text-books.  The  bringing  up  to  date  and  co: 
should  be  carried  on  through  a  special  commission  or 
delegates  from  educational,  scientific,  and  democratic 
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All  printing  orders  should  be  given  exclusively  at  the  direction  of  the  Print- 
Union,  which  regulates  its  distribution  through  the  autonomous  eonimis- 
=t£«J3A  of  the  various  printing  offices. 
Ration,  Dec.  28,  1018.) 

Exhibit  69. 

decree  on  thk  tntkodiction  of  a  state  monopoly  on  advertisements. 

I.-  The  printing  of  advertisements  for  a  fixed  price  in  the  periodical  journals 
uicl  newspa]>ers.  also  in  digests  and  on  playbills,  and  likewise  the  placing  «>f 
-<I  \-*-*  rtiseiiieiits  in  kiosks,  advertising  offices,  etc.,  shall  be  from  now  on  a 
u«>*x*  »poly  of  the  State. 

—  -  Such  advertisemenis  may  be  printed  only  in  the  publications  of  the  Pro- 
****«:>  nal  Workmen  and  Peasant  (lovernment  in  Petrograd  and  in  those  of  the 
**•*"*  1  Soviets  of  Workmen  ami  Soldiers  Delegates.  All  publications  in  which 
1,0 **     advertisements  will  be  printeil   without   a  social  right  thereto  shall  be 

.  f*  —  The  owners  of  newspapers,  offices  for  the  inserting  of  advertisements  and 
,  *-*  all  the  employees  of  such  offices,  or  any  other  institutions  of  the  same  kind, 
\**>  ^  ^1  he  bound  to  remain  at  their  posts  until  the  enterprise  will  be  t!ik;in  over 
^  tr  he  State  in  the  person  of  the  afore  named  organs,  mid  they  shall  be  re- 
lWfc  "*"~*islhle  for  the  order  therein,  the  uninterrupted  continuation  of  the  work  of 
enterprise  and  the  handing  over  to  the  publications  of  the  Soviets  of  all 


~aite  advertisements  and  also  of  all  sums  of  money  paid  for  the  same,  to- 
er  with  the  whole  accountancy  and  the  documents. 
c^**-  All  the  managers  of  publications  and  enterprises  inserting  advertisement 
^w*^  aci  remuneration  and  likewise  all  employees  and  workmen  of  such  enterprises 
l^^-Vl  immediately  assemble  into  meetings  and  form  towns  unions  and  later  on 
-All-Kussian  I'nlon  for  a  successful  and  regular  organization  of  the  business 
i-eceiving  and  placing  private  advertisements  in  the  publications  of  the 
^^Vlets.  and  for  the  elaboration  of  rules  for  the  best  methods  of  receiving  and 
fc.^*^iiting  of  such  advertisements  which  would  be  most  convenient  to  the  popula- 

5.  Persons  guilty   of  holding  back  any  documents  or  sums  of  money  or  of 
if  Using  to  comply  with  clauses  H  and  4  (of  sabotage)  shall  be  punished  by  the 

ifl scat  ion  of  their  property  ami  they  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment   for  a 
>rm  of  up  to  three  years. 

6.  The  insertion  of  advertisements  for  a  remuneration  in  private  publications 
^JD  the  form  of  re|M»rts  or  accounts,  or  articles  of  reclame,  or  in  any  other  hidden 

Min  shall  entail  the  same  iienalties. 

7.  The  enterprises  for  the  reception  and  placing  of  advertisements  shall  be 
Confiscated  by  the  State  with  the  payment  to  their  owners  in  case  of  need  of 
temporary  subsidy  from  the  State.     The  owners  of  smaller  enterprises,  and  all 
Sleeping  partners  or  shareholders  of  the  confiscated  enterprises  shall  be  reim-" 
t>ur*ed  in  full. 

8.  All  publishers,  advertising  officers  and  enterprises  printing  advertisements 
for  remuneration  are  bound  to  inform  immediately  the  Soviets  of  Workmen  and 
Soldiers  Delegates  of  their  place  of  business  and  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the 
handing  over  of  their  a  flairs  and  advertisements  under  the  liabilities  stated  in 
Clause  5. 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries,  V.  Oulhmoff   (Lenin). 
People's  Commissary  for  Instruction,  A.  V.  Lunuchnrsky. 
Countersigned:  Secretary  of  the  Council,  N.  (Jorbounoff. 
November  12th.  1017. 

Exhtbit  70. 

statement  on  tiik  activity  of  the  litkuaky  pt'mjcation's  itoakil.  attached  to 

the  people's  commihhautat  on  education. 

On  December  13th,  1017,  at  the  session  of  the  Literary  Publication  Board  a 
committee  was  named  to  draft  a  decree  ordering  the  establishment  of  a  Techni- 
cal Board  to  take  charge  of  state  printing  shops,  including  all  those  printing 
nhops  which  had  been  nationalized  after  October  revolution.  Tlds  committee 
was  composed  of  representatives  from  the  Literary  Publication  Board,  from 
the  Commissariat  of  Interior  Printers'  Trade  Union  and  a  cmutoWte*  *al  ^«ffcK«> 
employed  In  state  printing  shops. 
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In  February,  1918,  owing  to  energetic  activity  of  the  Soviet  and  npa 
tives  of  the  printing  trades,  publishing  business  on  a  large  scale  was  mtft 
Bible.  The  state  Commission  on  Education  made  up  a  list  of  Russian  no* 
men,  poets,  and  critics  whose  works  were  declared  a  state  monopoly  for  5 : 
This  list  Includes  the  names  of  over  50  Russian  classics  such  as:  Sotofffa 
Bakunin,  V.  Belinski,  V.  Garshin,  A.  Hertzen,  N.  Qogol,  F.  Dostoyersl 
Koltzov,  M.  Lermontov,  Nekrasov,  A.  Pushkin,  L.  Tolstoi,  J.  Tursjem 
Tchechov  and  others. 

July  4  at  Moscow  was  established  a  committee  on  Literature  and 
Among  its  members  are  the  writer  V.  Brulsov  and  V.  Grabar  the  painter. 

A  committee  was  also  formed  to  publish  popular  scientific  books.    Ths 
mittee  has  two  sections, — political-economy  and  natural   science.    The 
includes:  Professors — K.  A.  Timlriasov,  A.  K.  Timiriazof,  A.  Michailor, 
P.  Walden,  and  others. 

A  number  of  brochures,  (original  and  translations)  have  been  alreadb 
lished  by  the  committee,  the  subjects  being:  astronomy,  Physics,  meteor 
botany,  pedagogy.  As  regards  the  publication  of  text  books  the  state  Got 
sion  already  on  Dec.  4, 1017,  created  a  special  commission  to  take  charge  < 
work. 

A  semi-annual  appropriation  of  12  million  rubles  has  been  granted  t 
Literary  Publication  Board.  The  appropriation  for  the  second  half  year 
reach  20  millions. 

Exhibit  71. 

decree  of  the  people's  commi88ab  of  the  post  and  txle6baph. 

The  Government  of  the  Soviets  of  Workmen,  Soldiers,  and  Peasants  w 
and  does  not  wish  to  proceed,  in  the  determination  of  its  normal  refatKS 
the  employees  and  workmen  of  the  governmental  institutions,  in  the  sane  if 
as  the  bourgeois  autocracy,  in  which  for  centuries  all  bourgeois  governs* 
usually  proceed.  The  label  of  civil  service  was  formerly  the  implement  rf  iM 
lessness  and  the  stamp  of  a  slave.  From  now  on  all  the  workers  of  the  p<sU 
telegraph  shall  be  on  full  social  equality  with  all  the  proletariat,  prowl  rfi 
struggle,  its  liberty  and  its  successes. 

To  this  effecct  a  series  of  measures  have  been  adopted  as  follows: 

(1)  All  the  regulations  and  instructions  limiting  the  rights  of  the  profrsAsi 
organisations  of  the  post  and  telegraph  employees,  as  for  instance  Circular Xnl 
published  by  Tseretelli  June  26th  1917,  will  be  revised  and  replaced  by  others.* 
revoked. 

(2)  The  professional  unions  of  workers  of  the  post  and  telegraph  will  be fW 
the  right  to  engage  and  dismiss  employees  and  the  right  of  recusation  d ts 
chief.  The  Tost  and  Telegraph  Union  will  be  invited  to  the  formation  of  A 
college  which  together  with  myself  as  the  representative  of  the  Central  fttt 

,  Power  will  administer  the  Ministry  of  Post  and  Telegraph.  All  the  ri^btsrfi 
workers'  control  over  the  management  of  the  enterprise  will  be  grant«UI*B 
the  post  and  telegraph  workers. 

(3)  The  post  and  telegraph  are  the  property  of  the  revolutionary  people,  tbj 
will  be  cleared  of  all  counter  revolutionary  elements  which  shall  be  vn^m 
by  the  faithful  sons  of  the  people.  In  particular  there  will  be  remowl  * 
functionaries  of  the  administration  who  were  dismissed  in  the  first  days^J 
revolution,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  afterwards  received  again  n^w 
standing  the  protests  of  the  professional  organisation.  In  future,  inea^of1 
vote  of  mistrust  against  the  chiefs  on  the  part  of  the  employees  this  qo^J 
will  be  decided  by  the  executive  organs  of  the  circuit  organisations  or  uV  W 
ones  equal  to  them.  ^^ 

(4)  The  complete  social  insurance  of  the  proletariat  against  uiiemploys* 
old  age,  orphanage  or  widowhood  and  against  the  loss  of  working  capatitjdj 
be  applied  to  the  employees  and  workmen  of  the  post  and  telegraph, 
account  of  the  state,  who  is  their  employer. 

(5)  The  material  position  of  all  the  post  and  telegraph  employees uA ' 
men,  especially  the  lower  ones,  shall  be  revised  and  made  to  correspor 
high  prices,  and  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  2nd  Post  and! 
Congress.    The  conditions  and  the  order  of  work  will  be  based  on  thai 
of  democratisation  and  respect  to  the  public  importance  of  free  dtiae* 

All  this  programme,  the  establishment  of  normal  relations  In  t> 
of  the  work  of  the  service  will  be  the  basis  for  a  healthy  deveJof 
business  itself,  and  the  meaning  of  our  activity— to  serve  the  p0| 


J 
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tnd  telegraphs.  After  the  war  an  energentic  development  of  the  whole. 
I  and  telegraph  system  is  to  be  forseeu  and  the  soon -to-be-ex  peeled  end 
s  war  will  open  the  way  forward  to  all  the  faithful  guards  of  the  revolu- 
who  will  discontinue  the  criminal  sabotage,  return  promptly  to  work  and 
secure  for  themselves  a  solid  position  in  the  army  of  workers  of  the  post 
elegraph. 

■re  shall  be  no  return  to  the  past.  Neither  will  the  bourgeolse  coalition 
1,  the  workmen  and  soldiers  will  not  lay  down  ttieir  arms.  The  Soviet 
'nment  does  not  look  backward  but  forward  and  It  says  loudly  to  you, 
■rs  of  the  post  and  telegraph  business:  here  is  our  programme,  this  Is 
er  we  are  going,  and  now  choose ;  with  us — you  will  drop  your  chains ; 
st  us— and  you  will  acquire  the  bunting  branding  hatred  of  the  [tre- 
at. But  with  or  without  you  the  post  and  telegraph  will  remain  in  the 
i  of  the  revolution  and  the  revolution  will  not  wait.  The  counter-revolu- 
■y  political  sabotage  inspired  by  hidden  monarchists,  will  be  removed — 
ter  by  means  of  a  declaration  of  readiness  to  work  with  your  comrades., 
the  severe  measures  of  the  revolutionary  dictatorship. 
1  to  you,  comrades,  lower  employees  and  workmen,  to  you,  who  are- 
st  to  the  original   kernel  of  the  proletariat,   according  to  your  position, 

and  Interests.  I,  nominated  Peoples  Commissary  by  the  will  of  the- 
ariat  and  the  revolutionary  soldiers,  address  myself  with  special  words, 
the  programme,  read  this  declaration. — and  see  who  is  leading  you  to 
ige,  to  a  struggle  against  the  government  of  workmen  soldiers  and 
nts,  who  Is  carelessly  playing  with  your  fate,  your  position,  challenging 
ardly  repressed  anger  of  the  revolution.  Look,  are  there  not  among  you 
who  bowed  respectfully  before  the  Stunners  and  Savotlanoffs, — and  for 
i  it  is  derogatory  to  have  to  do  with  a  government  of  peasants  and  work- 

T.ook,  lower  employees  and  workmen,  whom   are  you  following,   and 
er  are  you  being  lend  by  the  enemies  of  the  revolution, 
rogrud,  November  3rd,  1017. 

the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  Russian  Republic,  People's  Com- 
ry,  N.  P.  Aviloff. 

Exhibit  72. 


order  to  bring  the  assessment  of  salaries  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  era- 
w  in  conformity  with  the  high  cost  of  living  and  with  the  assessment  of 
es  taken  In  other  governmental  institutions,  a  new  schedule  of  salaries 
e  put  into  effect  beginning  with  the  1st  of  January  1018,  for  three  months 
: :  January,  February  and  March,  in  accordance  with  the  attached  herewith 

the  same  time  are  annulled  beginning  the  1st  of  January  1918  all  former 
i'  bonuses,  to  wit:  rentals,  boardings,  diurnals.  percentage  bonuses,  ite- 
rations, dletals  of  the  evacuation  officials  and  others. 


*E~ 


■-rjiiruaiotthe  Wort 


.   ^^    a^-s.   -*     'if  -vv.i"utt.m  Hie  democracy  created  n  serlw  4 
uu-m    ..   >,.ni«"K'  public  Instruction  interests  of  the  popular* 
,*»>.•  -vws  ft  tilts  Committee  has  l>een  jmbllsW* 
mt   ^vji    to*.  wi  Nreu  up  to  now  confirmed  by  the  State  IB 

j^-— (    «K^r4itt«:  :ft*  Institution  of  n   State  Gmimlsetc* 
—  ...  Su»«D«r  Mb  I  pointed  out  that  the  State  Com* 

j  wrt  taw  State  Committee  in  order  to  tiuri 

t  OW  tfe*  vtnOwnttoR  of  Inn'  projects. 
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ut  as  many  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  who  had  entered  it  as  repre- 
:atives  of  the  executive  organs  of  the  democracy  and  the  Ex-State  Duma 
e  lost  their  powers  from  the  moment  of  the  transfer  of  the  authority  into 
hands  of  the  Workmen  nnd  Peasant  Government  and  the  re-election  of  the 
tral  Executive  Committee  of  the  Soviet  of  Workmen,  Soldiers  and  Peasant 
agates,  and  as  the  State  Committee  in  need  of  a  greater  democratisation. 
DECLARE:  The  State  Committee  in  its  present  formation  is  dissolved 
its  work  is  suspended  until  a  new  Committee  will  be  formed  on  the  follow- 
principles : 

rom  the  C.  E.  C.  of  the  Soviet  of  W.,  S.  &  P.  Delegates,  20  representatives; 
n  the  All-Hussian  Teacher's  Union,  8  representatives;  from  the  Soviet  of 
All-Russian  Cooi>erative  Congresses,  8 ;  from  the  All-Russian  Zemstvo  Union 
len  the  same  will  be  reorganized  on  democratic  principles),  2;  the  Peda- 
cal  Commission  of  the  Union  of  Towns.  2:  the  Socialistic  Organisations  of 
i  nation,  1  each;  the  All-Russian  Student  Union,  3;  the  All  Russian  Union 
»uplls  of  the  middle  schools,  2;  the  Academical  Union,  5;  the  All-Russian 
tral  Bureau  of  Professional  Unions,  5;  the  All-Russian  Central  Committee 
Educational  proletarian  organisations,  1 ;  the  All-Russian  Central  Bureau 
lie  Factory  Committees.  1 ;  the  Petrograd  Committee  of  Socialistic  Youth 
ril  an  All-Russinn  organisations  will  be  formed),  1 ;  the  All-Russian  Parents* 
Dn  (when  it  will  be  reorganised),  1. 

=*  soon  as  the  new  State  Committee  will  meet  an  extraordinary  session  of 
State  Committee  with  the  State  Commission  will  be  convened ;  the  subject 
nitted  to  its  handling  will  be  the  revision  of  the  law  projects  already 
nrated  by  the  committee,  said  revision  being  necessitated  by  the  circum- 
ee  that  in  working  them  out  the  Committee  had  to  reckon  with  the 
'/feois  spirit  of  the  former  ministries. 
crned  .- 

•ople's  Commissary  for  the  Public  Instruction,  A.  Lunacharsky. 

i airman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries,  V.  Oulianoff  (Lenin). 

inager  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Council,  VI.  Bonch-Bruevitch. 

CTetnry  of  the  Council,  N.  Gorhounoff. 

»vember  23th,  1917. 


Exhibit  74. 
decree  on  the  creation  of  a  state  commission  of  education. 

"ovislon  for  the  organization  of  people's  education  In  the  Russian  Socialist 

^t  Republic. 
)  General  direction  of  work  connected  with  people's  education  In  the  Rus- 
Federated  Socialist  Soviet  Republic  Is  Intrusted  to  a  State  Commission  of 

^ration  whose  chairman  is  the  People's  Commissary  of  Education. 

•  )  The  membership  of  the  State  Commission  is  as  follows : 

l  )  By  appointment — members  of  the  Commissariat's  Collegium;  all  depart- 

*  heads  of  the  Commissariat ;  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Commissariat  and  the 
9»tary  of  the  State  Commission. 

*)  Elected — 3  representatives  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee;  3  rep- 
•atatlves  of  professional  teacher's  organizations  accepting  the  platform  of 

Soviet  Government :  2  representatives  of  the  Central  Bureau  of  Trade 
*ns,  1  representative  of  the  Central  Bureau  of  Labor  cooperatives  and  1  rep- 
titative  of  the  Central  Culture  organization. 

"•)  In  the  capacity  of  rcprcxentatirc*  of  Department*. — 1  member  of  the  Com- 
i^iriat  of  Education  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Nationalities  and  1  member 
*e  Supreme  Soviet  of  National  Economy. 

^te  1. — A  right  is  reserved  for  the  delegates  of  the  People's  Commissariat  in 
"jpe  of  Nationalities  to  invite  to  the  session  of  the  State  Commission,  in  ad- 
fry  capacity,  a  representative  of  the  nationality  the  cultural  institutions  of 
^h  are  under  discussion  at  the  particular  session. 

^te  2. — In  the  course  of  the  formation  of  new  regional  divisions  their  rep- 
feitatives,  one  from  each  region,  become  members  of  the  State  Commission, 
u  the  right  to  vote. 

3TK  8.— -The  State  Commission  has  also  the  right  to  augment  Its  membership 
1  representatives  of  other  organizations — cultural,  professional,  students. 

in  case  these  organizations  have  a  clearly  defined  all-Russian  character 
accept  the  platform  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

'  8G72&— 19 79 
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(3)  The  management  of  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Education  iseni 
in  the  hands  of  a  Collegium  including :  The  People's  Commissary,  his  as 
and  five  members. 

(4)  The  People's  Commissary  is  elected  by  the  Central  Executive  Con 
of  the  Soviet  of  Workmen's  Peasants,  Red  Guard  Army's  and  Cossacks' 
ties ;  the  assistant  of  the  People's  Commissary  and  the  members  of  tto 
gium  are  elected  by  the  Soviet  of  People's  Commissaries  at  the  recommei 
of  the  People's  Commissary  of  Education. 

(5)  The  Collegium  appoints  directors  to  various  Departments  of  theC 
sariat,  a  chief  clerk  of  the  Commissariat  and  a  secretary  of  the  State  C 
sion  of  Education. 

(6)  In  addition  to  matters  enumerated  in  other  articles  of  this  act 
lowing  duties  are  also  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Commissi* 
formulation  of  a  general  plan  of  People's  Education  in  the  Russian  S 
Federated  Soviet  Republic,  and  the  establishment  of  fundamental  pr 
governing  the  People's  Education,  as  well  as  those  of  school  reconstrurti 
coordination  of  cultural  activity  in  localities;  the  drafting  of  a  btnlget 
distribution  of  means  appropriated  for  common  Federal  cultural  ne 
well  as  other  matters  of  fundamental  significance  submitted  for  outwit 
to  the  State  Commission  by  the  Commissariat's  Collegium. 

Note. — Single  members  of  the  State  Commission  have  the  right  to  tie 
discussion  of  matters  they  consider  of  principal  importance  only  in  ca 
statement  is  sustained  by  not  less  than  one-third  of  all  members  of  tl 
mission. 

(7)  In  addition  to  matters  enumerated  in  other  articles  of  this  statero 
People's  Commissariat  of  Education  has  a  direct  charge  of  institutions  f 
ing  and  academic  instruction  of  a  state-wide  importance,  and  passes ; 
judgment  on  questions  and  conflicts  arising  between  various  orpaizai 
educational  activity. 

(8)  The  State  Commission  calls  and  convenes,  periodically,  an  All- 
Congress  of  Education  to  which  it  submits  a  report  of  its  activity  and  t 
consideration  it  submits  for  discussion  questions  of  great  importance 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Commission. 

(9)  An  All-Russian  Congress  of  Education  comprises:  (a)  Elected  rep 
tives  of  Departments  and  Soviets  of  People's  Education   from  each  I 

(gubernia)  in- the  following  ratio:  1  representative  from  each  provin< 
partment  and  Soviet ;  from  all  county  Departments  and  Soviets  of  thepn 
two  from  Departments  and  two  from  Soviets;  from  all  volost  Soviets, 
partments,  also  two  from  Soviets  and  two  from  Departments  of  each  pi 

(1>)    full   representation   of  the  state   Commission,    (c)    competent  pei 

advisory  capacity. 

(10)  The  direction  of  affairs  connected  with  People's  Education,  sod 
mary  education  and  instruction  outside  the  academic  walls,  with  the  e: 
of  higher  education,  is  entrusted  to  Departments  of  People's  Educat 
eordingly  formed  at  the  Executive  Committees; — Regional,  Provincial 
and  Volost. 

(11)  The  Soviet  of  People's  Education  functions  as  a  controlling 
visory  organ  attached  to  each  Department  of  People's  Education. 

(12)  All  Departments  and  Soviets  of  People's  Education  act  withii 
aries,  established  by  fundamental  laws  of  the  Republic;  coordinate  thei 
ties  in  accordance  with  enactments  of  the  State  Commission  of  Educa 
follow  instructions  in  the  order:  Volost,  of  county;  county,  of  provinc 
provincial,  of  regional  department  of  People's  Education. 

(13)  A  Volost  Department  of  People's  Education  consists  of  mend 
less  than  three,  elected  by  executive  committee  of  the  Volost  Soviet  < 
men  Deputies,  forming  thus  a  Collegium. 

Note. — A  right  is  granted  to  a  Volost  Department  to  augment  its 
ship  by  inviting  representatives  of  settlements  and  volosti.  in  an 
capacity. 

(14)  A  Volost  Department  of  People's  Education  is  entrusted  with 
into  effect  the  principle  of  universal  literacy  within  the  boundaries  of 
ticular  volost,  it  shall  organize  the  social  education  and  spread  educitii 
the  entire  volost  population,  aids  in  the  developments  of  the  initiate 
population  in  matters  of  People's  Education. 

(15)  For  the  realization  of  aims  enumerated  in  Article  1,  the  DepU 
People's  Education  (a)  takes  all  measures  for  carrying  into  execottoi 
visions  drafted  by  the  State  Commissions  of  Education,  particularly 
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to  a  general  programme  of  education;  (b)  has  charge  of  schools  and 
1  and  educational  institutions,  in  conformity  with  corresponding  orders 
State  Commission  and  direct  instructions  of  the  County  Department  of 
s  Education;  (c)  drafts  estimates  and  submits  them  for  approval  to  the 

Department  of  People's  Education,  should  a  need  arise  for  using  county 

(d)  submits  to  the  County  department  of  People's  Education  a  report 
activity  and  state  of  affairs  in  regard  to  People's  Education,  these  re- 
eing  submitted  at  appointed  periods,  but  not  fewer  than  twice  a  year, 
i  and  supervises  statistics  of  children  of  primary  and  school  age  and 
sos  their  school  attendance:  (f)  draws  and  supervises  lists  of  candi- 
ualifying  for  the  position  of  a  teacher  or  director  of  institutions  of  pri- 
?ducation  and,  in  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  of  People's  Education, 
:es  elections  of  teachers  by  the  population;  (g)  calls  and  convenes,  at 
:ed  times  a  Volost  Soviet  of  People's  Education;  (h)  submits  to  the 
of  People's  Education  detailed  rei>orts  on  its  activity  and  acquaints  the 
.  with  applicable  legislative  and  governmental  enactments. 

A  Volost  Soviet  of  People's  Education  is  formed  of:  (a)  Representatives 
bodies  having  the  right  to  send  delegates  to  the  Soviet  of  Workmen 
?s,  representations  being  the  same  as  those  of  the  collectives  in  the 
I>. ;  (b)  representatives  of  teachers'  personnel  and  those  of  pupils;  (c) 
nit  persons  invited  in  advisory  capacity. 

1. — The  whole  number  of  members  of  the  Soviet  of  People's  Education 

by  the  teachers  and  pupils  must  not  exceed  one  third  of  the  whole 
•  of  members  of  the  S.  P.  E.,  with  the  right  to  vote. 

Sessions  of  the  Volost  Soviet  of  People's  Education  are  open. 

Sessions  of  the  Volost  S.  P.  E.  are  all  held  at  least  once  a  month. 

A  Volost  Soviet  of  People's  Education  discusses  the  reports  of  the 
le  Department  of  People's  Education,  analyzes  the  Department  reports 
*sing  legislative  and  other  governmental  acts  and  discusses  the  plan  of 
;ation  pertaining  to  people's  education  within  the  volost. 

A  County  Department  of  People's  Education  is  formed  of  members,  not 
Mum  five,  elected  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  County's  S.  W.  D. 
rming  Collegium*. 

A  County  Department  of  People's  Education  has  the  following*  subdivi- 
primary,  education,  school  education  and  self-education  outside  academic 
the  charge  of  which  subdivisions  may  be  entrusted  to  specially  invited 
i  by  the  Department. 

In  addition  to  matters  enumerated  in  other  articles  of  this  Provision,  a 
Department  of  People's  Education  directs  the  whole  business  of  People's 
ion  in  the  county ;  has  charge  of  all  educational  institutions ;  corrects 
proves  estimates  of  Volost  Departments  of  People's  Education,  should  a 
rise  for  using  county  funds;  organizes  the  provision  and  distribution 

the  Volost  Departments  of  the  books  and  school  appliances;  issues 
tions  to  Volost  Departments  of  People's  Education,  calls  and  convenes 
>inted  periods  county  Soviet  of  People's  Education  and  submits  annual 
:es  to  the  Provincial  Department  of  People's  Education. 

The  membership,  problems  and  the  order  of  business  of  a  county  Soviet 
pie's  Education  are  being  determined,  within  its  jurisdiction  area,  in 
inee  with  articles  16.  17,  19  and  20  of  this  Provision. 
. — A  county  soviet  of  People's  Education  convenes  not  less  than  once  in 
^nths. 

A  Provincial  Department  of  People's  Education  is  composed  of  members 
•?  than  seven,  elected  by  Executive  Committees  of  the  Provincial  Soviet  of 
ten  Deputies  and  thus  forming  a  Collegium. 

In  addition  to  matters  enumerated  in  other  articles  of  this  Provision,  a 
•ial  Dept.  of  people's  Education  establishes  institutions  of  learning, 
lie  instruction  ami  education  of  common  provincial  importance;  issues 
tions  to  the  county  and  Volost  departments  of  People's  Education; 
es  and  approves  annual  estimates,  submitted  by  county  departments  of 
s  education ;  submits  an  annual  estimate  to  the  Regional  Department  of 
s  Education ;  calls  periodic  conferences  of  representatives  of  County 
nients  of  People's  Education,  as  well  as  all-provincial  congresses  of  active 
workers  for  promotion  of  people's  education ;  drafts  reports  on  the  state 
Irs  of  people's  education  in  the  particular  province. 

The  duties  of  Provincial  Soviets  of  People's  Education  are :  to  determine 
'ial  needs  pertaining  to  education  to  prepare  and  develop  general  meag- 
>r  promotion  of  education  among  the  population  of  tkfe  \jrowVcKfe\  \»  fcfe- 
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velop  projects  on  school  reform,  to  aid  the  Begfonal  Department  of  Bn 
Education  in  carrying  into  execution  provisions  established  by  the  fltsteJ 
mission  of  Education. 

(28)  A  Regional  Soviet  of  People's  Education  is  formed  and  acts  la  sb 
ance  with  articles  16,  17, 19,  20  and  24  of  this  Provision. 

Nora. — Capital  cities  are  regarded  as  separate  provinces  and  are  dto 
subordinated  to  Regional  Departments. 

(29)  A  Regional  Department  of  People's  Education  la  composed  of  m4 
not  fewer  than  seven,  elected  by  a  Congress  of  Soviets  Workmen's  Depotis 
Region,  thus  forming  a  Collegium. 

(80)  A  Regional  Department  of  People's  Education  develops  and  sppns 
plan  of  all-regional  measures  pertaining  to  people's  education;  sjslisstrsi 
annual  estimates  submitted  by  various  Provincial  Departments  of  ft* 
Education;  call  periodic  Regional  Educational  Congresses;  opens  edoofli 
courses,  exhibitions,  excursions,  etc.,  controls  the  activity  of  cultunl  i 
educational  Institutions  within  boundaries  prescribed  by  corrapomBsr  fr 
latlve  enactments;  and  submits  an  annual  report  on  the  state- of  affltfnfci 
sphere  of  people's  education  to  the  state  Commission  of  Education. 

Chairman  of  the  Soviet  of  People's  Commissaries,  V.  Onllanov  (Leafs). 

Acting  People's  Commissary  of  Education,  Michael  Pokrovsky. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Soviet  of  People's  Commissaries,  V.  Borcb-Bnwrich. 

Correct: 

Secretary  of  the  Soviet,  N.  Gorbunov. 


Exhibit  75. 

axoulation  concerning  admission  to  a  higher  school  inrt1tit10s  tf  fl 

russian  socialist  federative  soviet  republic 

1.  Every  person,  regardless  of  citizenship  and  sex.  reaching  the  tat  off 
can  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  students*  body  to  any  of  the  Ml* 
school  Institutions  without  submitting  a  diploma  or  testimonial  papers  itt* 
Ing  graduation  from  a  secondary  or  other  school. 

2.  It  is  forbidden  to  demand  from  persons  gaining  entrance  any  certifa* 
whatsoever,  except  their  identification  papers. 

3.  All  school  institutions  of  the  Republic,  in  conformity  with  theitowt 
Joint  instruction,  dated  May  27,  1918,  are  thrown  open  to  all.  regnnlle* «<* 
All  persons  responsible  for  violating  this  decree  shall  be  tried  by  the  Rtf* 
tionary  Tribunal. 

4.  Entrance  of  students — freshmen  for  the  1918-1919  course,  alrwly  <* 
pleted  on  the  basis  of  either  school  certificates  or  competitive  examine* 
are  hereby  declared  void.  New  entrance  conditions  in  accordance  with f 
quirements  of  the  general  Provision  on  higher  schools  of  the  Republic  ** 
in  course  of  preparation,  shall  be  published  not  later  than  September  1, 191^ 

5.  Tuition  fee  in  higher  school  institutions  of  the  Russian  SocialK  F*w 
tive  Soviet  Republic  are  henceforth  abolished.  Tuition  fees  already  1**1* 
the  first  half  of  the  191S-1919  academic  year  shall  be  refunded  a<wnlinsJy- 

Chairman  of  the  Soviet  of  People's  Commissaries,  V.  Ulianov  (taita). 
Acting  People's  Commissary  of  Education.  Pokrovsky.  ^^ 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Soviet  of  People's  Commissaries,  V.  Boncli-Brw* 
Secretary  of  the  Soviet,  N.  Oorbunov. 


Ex  h  hut  70. 

REGULATION     OK     THE     SOVTKT     i}¥     PEOPLE'S     COMMISSARIES     CONCERNING    STJ* 

REMUNERATION    FOR    TEACHERS. 

J 

The  Soviet  of  People's  Commissaries  decrees: 

1.  To  establish  a  monthly  remuneration  for  teachers,  taking  as  a  i 
length  of  a  working  day  4  school  hours  a  day.     (24  hours  or  " 

2.  Pending  the  establishment  of  a  united  school  system  to  _ 
ation  on  the  basis  of  yearly  hours  in  secondary  schools  anil 
remuneration  has  hitherto  been  in  practice.    In  primary  and 
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minaries,  etc.  where  monthly  payment  has  been  in  force  such  payments  shall 
Dtinue  to  be  in  force  for  teachers  occupied  with  4  hour  school  work  a  day 
4  hours  a  week). 

3.  Classification  of  teachers  into  "  regularly  appointed  "  "  unattached,"  "  sub- 
Itutes,"  etc.,  is  abolished. 

4.  All  teachers  (regardless  of  the  particular  subject  taught,  including  in- 
ructors  of  music,  singing,  domestic  arts,  manual  labor  and  physical  exer- 
ses)  shall  receive  a  remuneration  for  their  school  labor  on  the  basis  of 
mmon  standard  pay  and  have  equal  pension  rights. 

5.  Up  to  July  1,  1918,  the  same  basis  of  remuneration  shall  be  applied  to 
ssons  given  above  the  prescribed  24  hours  standard. 

Xotk. — An  increase  of  the  number  of  lessons  above  the  standard  for  individual 
ichers  shall  be  made  in  each  single  case  in  accordance  with  a  special  regula- 
►n  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education  attached  to  the  local  Soviet  of 
orkmen's  Deputies. 

3.  Remuneration  of  the  labor  of  chairmen  of  pedagogic  councils,  up  to  July 
1918,  shall  be  adjusted  to  a  remuneration  on  the  basis  of  12  yearly  hours; 
•e-chairman  and  members  of  administrative  and  executive  committees,  6 
arly  hours;  secretaries  of  pedagogic  council  and  librarians  and  also  clerks 
cl  bookkeepers  of  schools,  school  superintendents,  6  yearly  hours;  assistant 
mool  superintendents  (ladies'  school  superintendents  not  in  boarding  schools), 
yearly  hours;  instructors  and  ladies'  school  superintendents  of  boarding 
tools,  24  yearly  hour. 

T.  An  additional  remuneration  of  labor  in  preparation  of  lal>oratory  work 
all  be  made  to  the  extent  of  20%  of  a  yearly  hour;  remuneration  of  labor 
correcting  written  tests  shall  be  made  to  the  extent  of  10%  of  an  yearly 
ur;  new  and  ancient  languages,  10%;  Russian  language  and  mathematics, 
5=fc. 
*.  All  living  quarters,  occupied  by  virtue  of  service,  shall  be  paid  for  by 

*  occupants,  the  amounts  being  fixed  by  respective  departments  of  the  Soviets 
"Workmen's,  Soldiers'  and  Peasants'  Deputies. 

►-  The  duties  of  a  clerk  and  bookkeeper  at  non-boarding  schools  shall  be 
lilted  by  one  person. 

•Jote. — Two  iK)sltions  fused  into  one  shall  be  allowed  to  be  dispatched  by  one 
*on  only  by  special  permission  from  a  Department  of  Public  Education  at- 
lied  to  the  local  Soviets  of  Workmen's  Soldiers'  and  Peasants'  Deputies. 
O.  The  technical  personnel  shall  be  remunerated  in  accordance  with  a  decree 
tile  Soviet  of  People's  ('ommissnries. 

X  The  following  rule  applies  to  teachers  serving  above  the  fixed  term: 
ry  five  years  a  raise  of  GOO  rubles  a  year  shall  be  paid  to  teachers  having 
less  than  6  yearly  hours  in  all  schools,  this  raise  being  paid  not  longer 
ii  for  4  consecutive  periods. 

2.  New  standards  of  payments  shall  be  in  force  beginning  March  1,  1918, 

*  categories  being  adopted  for  this  puriwse. 

3.  To  the  first  category  belong: 

a)  all  secondary  schools  and 

b)  nil  higher  grammar,  technical,  trades,  agricultural  schools,  teachers' 
llnaries,  normal  schools  and  instructors  of  school  and  school-administration 
fk. 

•4.  To  the  second  category  belong:  lower  grammar,  trades,  lower  agricul- 

*U  schools  and  instructors  for  kindergarten  training. 

"^otk  to  articles  13  and  14. — The  difference  between  the  aforesaid  remuner- 

on  scale  and  that  of  the  actually  received  salary  shall  be  paid  to  persons 

*he  teachers'  personnel,  described  in  articles  13  and  14,  beginning  March  1, 

1  the  rest,  beginning  June  1. 

**dte  2  to  articles  13  and  14. — Persons  leaving  service  before  publication  of 

cl  decree  shall  forfeit  their  pension  rights. 

-5.  Monthly  salaries  to  persons  of  the  first  category  shall  range  from  600  to 

*  rubles  at  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  and  for  the  second  category — from  500 
»K). 

L6.  Present  remunerations  likewise  apply  to  private  schools  having  the  same 

^ernmental  rights. 

CUhairman  of  the  Soviet  of  People's  Commissaries,  V.  Ouiianov  (Lenine). 

Chief  Clerk,  V.  Bonch-Bruevich. 

Secretary  of  the  Soviet  of  People's  Commissaries,  N.  Gorbunov. 
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Exhibit  77. 

decbee  on  the  appropriation  of  12,520,000  roubles  fob  subsidies  to  tea 

Upon  introduction  of  a  bill  by  the  People's  Commissar  of  Educate 
Soviet  of  People's  Commissars  has  resolved : 

Not  going  into  the  details  as  to  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  for  1919  a 
deciding  upon  same  finally,  to  allot  to  the  Commissariat  of  Education 
of  12,520,000  roubles  for  the  distribution  of  subsidies  to  the  teachers,  i 
each  teacher  should  get  an  increase  sufficient  to  make  his  salary  100  i 
per  month. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Soviet  of  People's  Commissars:  N.  Ullanoff  (Lei 

People's  Commissar  of  Education :  A.  B.  Lunacharsky. 

Chief  Clerk :  Vladimir  Bonch-Bruevitch. 

Secretary  of  the  Soviet:  N.  Gorbounoff. 

(Published  in  the  organ  of  the  Provisional  Workers'  and  Peasants'  ( 
ment.  January  3rd,  1918.) 

(Note. — Each  decree  of  the  Soviet  of  Workers'  and  Peasants'  become* 
tive  and  must  be  enforced  upon  its  publication  in  the  official  organ 
Government. ) 

Exhibit  78. 
resolution  of  the  school  sanitation  board. 

At  the  Congress  of  medical-sanitation  held  at  Moscow,  June  19,  1911 
read  and  discussed  at  great  length  the  report  from  the  school-sanitation 
attached  to  the  Commissariat  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Section  is  ent 
with  safeguarding  the  children's  health  and  application  of  preventive  me 
in  schools  against  turberculosis  and  neurological  diseases. 

Hitherto  in  Russia  little  time  was  devoted  to  physical  education  of  oh 
and  their  hygienic  conditions.  At  the  present  time  the  School  Sanitation 
does  the  work  of  spreading  physical  education  among  children  and  of  re 
of  conditions  detrimental  to  students'  health.  To  accomplish  this  the 
has  established  an  Institute  of  Physical  Education  in  Russia,  experhwol 
stitutions  (settlements,  schools  of  forestry,  schools-sanatoriums.  ambulai 
etc.)  and  has  been  aiding  labor  organizations  interest ed  in  the  establish^ 
such  institutions. 

The  following  resolution  of  the  School  Sanitary  Board  was  adopted: 

1.  The  object  of  school  sanitation  within  the  boundaries  of  the  IU 
Soviet  Republic  is  the  safeguarding  of  children's  health  of  all  ajres.  phro 
well  as  mental  and  a  proper  organization  of  physical  education. 

2.  For  the  realization  of  this  problem  a  central  school-sanitation  soy 
established  at  the  Commissariat  of  Public  Instruction,  represemativis  a 
letarian  organizations  and  large  masses  of  the  population  partidimtin?  1 

work. 

3.  Likewise,  similar  school-sanitation  Soviets  are  established  in  lofi 
regulating  and  directing  the  local  school-sanitation  activity. 

4.  The  directing  organs  in  the  matters  of  school  sanitation  are  n> 
boards,  elected  by  medical  sanitary  organizations  such  as  The  Soviet  of  M 
Boards  or  the  Commissariat  of  Health  and  medical  sanitary  sections  an 
to  the  local  Soviets  of  workmen's  deputies  and  approved  by  the  Commissar 
Public  Instruction.  All  these  organizations  are  working  in  close  wntwt 
the  Central  Commissariat  of  Health  as  well  as  with  the  Commissariat  »>f  1 
Instructions  and  sections  attached  thereto. 

f).  A  school  physician  is  a  permanent  and  competent  member  of  the  pedi 
soviet  and  is  actively  engaged  in  school  work.  He  is  elected  by  the  * 
sanitary  sub-section  of  the  medical  sanitary  board  and  is  approve.!  brti 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  attached  to  the  Soviet. 

6.  To  safeguard  the  health  of  children  and  to  render  direct  mental, 
and  physical  aid  to  children  of  imperfect  health  the  school-sanitary  * 
(medical  boards)  establish  special  institutions:  sanatoriums,  schools* 
estry  for  physically  weak  and  sick  children,  auxiliary  schools  for  muli 
oped  children,  auxiliary  disi>ensaries,  sanatoriums  and  agricultural  srttt 
for  exceptional  forms  of  mental  and  physical  deformity.  School  &nM 
are  established  for  study,  medical  treatment  and  assigning  children  to 
institutions. 
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Exhibit  79. 

ks  of  the  people's  commissioner  of  education  of  the  western  provinces 

and  front. 

ie  following  orders  are  selected  from  a  group  of  six  educational  documents 
ished  at  Petrograd,  March  10,  1918.  The  omitted  orders,  Nos.  3-5,  relate 
ie  budget  for  1919  and  to  routine  matters.  The  private  libraries  mentioned 
o.  2  apparently  include  only  private  circulating  libraries.- 
>.  1.  To  all  primary  and  secondary  educational  institutions  of  the  western 
inces. — I  propose  to  the  administration  of  all  the  above-mentioned  educa- 
al  institutions,  from  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  order,  not  to  dis- 
ge  students  for  non-payment  of  dues.  As  to  those  who  have  already  been 
barged  before  this  order  was  published,  they  must  immediately  be  re- 
ited. 

propose  to  all  departments  of  public  education  in  local  Soviets  of  Work- 
's, Soldiers',  and  Peasants'  Deputies,  to  attend  strictly  to  the  carrying  out 
ly  order.  The  question  of  the  legal  position  of  students  who  have  not  paid 
r  school  dues  will  be  explained  in  the  near  future. 

o  special  notification  will  be  given  to  each  educational  institution,  and  the 
ent  order  becomes  the  law  of  the  land  from  the  date  of  its  publication  in 
newspaper  Sovietskaya  Pravda  (Soviet  Truth). 

o.  2.  Having  in  mind  to  afford  to  the  large  popular  masses  access  to  books, 
Commissariat  on  Public  Education  will  shortly  proceed  to  regulate  the 
iry  business  and  its  reorganization  on  new  principles.  In  view  of  this  the 
miissioner  directs  that: 

All  libraries  found  within  the  boundaries  of  the  western  provinces  and 
t,  and  belonging  to  municipalities,  public  institutions,  or  organizations  of 
ous  sorts,  or  to  private  persons,  are  taken  over  for  the  benefit  of  public 
ntional  institutions  in  local  Soviets  of  Workmen's,  Soldiers',  and  Peasants' 
ities,  and,  in  the  city  of  Smolensk,  by  the  local  section  of  public  education 
te  provincial  commissariat. 

All  institutions,  organizations,  and  private  persons  possessing  libraries  in 
ity  of  Smolensk  must,  within  five  days  following  the  date  of  the  publication 
lis  order  in  the  newspaper  Sovietsknya  Pravda,  present  to  the  commis- 
it  on  public  education  exact  information  concerning: 
)   the  location  of  the  libraries  belonging  to  them ; 
l)   the  number  of  volumes  found  in  the  libraries; 

I)  the  contents  of  the  libraries  (complete  catalogues  of  the  books  must  be 
lented ;  and  in  case  such  do  not  exist,  then  general  information  concerning 
character  of  the  books  collected)  ; 

4)  the  periodical  publications  subscribed  to  by  the  libraries; 

5)  the  number  of  subscribers; 

8)  the  rules  adopted  for  the  use  of  these  books. 

ote :  This  order  dot's  not  affect  persons  who  have  libraries  consisting  of  less 

n  500  volumes,  if  these  libraries  are  not  intended  for  public  readers. 

[I.  In  case  reading-rooms  are  found  at  those  libraries,  it  is  necessary  to 

cate: 

1)  the  list  of  periodical  publications  found  in  the  reading-room; 

2)  statistical  data,  if  such  are  at  hand,  regarding  the  reading-room  visitors. 
V.  Institutions,  organizations,  and  private  persons  possessing  libraries  out- 
•  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  Smolensk  and  of  the  Government  of  Smo- 
ik  must  present  the  information  indicated  above,  within  a  week  from  the 
»  of  the  publication  of  this  order,  in  the  proper  section  of  local  Soviets  of 
rkmen's.  Soldiers',  and  Peasants'  Deputies.  The  latter,  upon  receipt  of  the 
i,  must  furnish  copies  of  the  same  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Education 
he  Western  Provinces  and  Front. 

.  Those  who  fail  to  comply  with  this  order  will  be  turned  over  to  the  mili- 

r  revolutionary  tribunal. 

o.  6.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  owners  of  moving-picture  houses  in  the  city  of 

Dlensk,  from  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  order  in  the  newspaper 

letskaya  Pravda,  to  present  for  approval  to  the  provincial  commissariat  on 

lie  education  the  programmes  and  librettos  of  the  pictures  proposed  to  be 

ibited  by  them. 

t  is  forbidden  to  show  pictures  not  approved  by  the  Commissariat. 
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In  those  cases  in  which  the  Commissariat  shall  find  it  necessary,  the  pictmi 
before  being  shown  to  the  public,  must  be  shown  for  examination  to  p^thm 
specially  designated  by  the  Commissariat. 

Moving-picture  enterprises  not  complying  with  this  order  will  be  at  once  cat 
fiscated. 

(Nation,  Dec.  28,  1918.) 

Exhibit  80. 

commissary  lepeshinsky's  paper  on  school  reform  read  at  the  fibs?  id? 
russian  congress  of  teachers'  internationalists.    june  2,  1918. 


The  Commissariat  of  People's  Education  has  yet  done  very  little  in  tat : 
of  reforms  of  people's  education  since  the  problem  of  people's  education  eaaU 
be  approached  intelligently  only  after  the  removal  of  the  Commissariat  i 
Moscow. 

It  has  become  customary  to  accuse  the  new  Government  of  Indifference  total] 
cultural  values  of  the  past,  and  particularly  of  disrupting  the  school*  M| 
an  accusation  is  obviously  wrong.    In  as  much  as  the  school  represents 
principles,  breeding  privileges  and  utilitarianism  and  is  a  servant  of  tbe  nJtaf 
classes,  it  has  been  destroyed.    Such  a  school  system  was  an  instrument  to  Mf  I 
the  masses'  consciousness  and  it  crippled  the  children  physically  and  spirttwfc: 
This  destruction  of  the  old  school  system,  as  an  integral  part  of  thevaofcali 
social  structure,  was  brought  about  not  by  a  group  of  individuals  bat  by 
elemental  force  of  life  itself.    History  paved  the  way  for  such  a  dertndta| 
and  it  has  become  a  pressing  necessity  of  tjie  present  revolutionary  period. 

It  is,  however,  not  sufficient  to  take  notice  of  this  spontaneous  destraedat! 
alone.  The  revolutionary  classes  of  society,  particularly  their  morenhwal 
upper  strata,  their  leading  elements,  must  Introduce  into  these  elemental  pa> 
esses  a  maximum  of  intelligence  and  system.  First,  a  surgical  appllcatioai  at 
needed  to  remove  all  useless  remnants  of  the  past,  yet  creative  activity  b  di ; 
needed,  although  it  perhaps  will,  of  necessity,  be  slow  and  cautious  to  talk , 
with.  The  school  has  ceased  to  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  theexphttf] 
classes ;  with  the  people's  victory  it  has  in  reality  become  a  people's  *toi 
And  now  the  Commissariat  of  Education  is  busily  engaged  in  transferriact 
into  the  hands  of  the  people's  government — the  Soviet  organs. 

The  school  no  longer  needs  teachers  who  simply  are  office  holders,  trtAw 
appointed  from  above,  teachers  detached  from  the  people.  Our  Commiwwat 
emphasizes  this  circumstance  suggesting  the  principle  of  electing  teticbersaj 
local  organs  created  by  the  population  itself. 

The  school  has  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  privileges  based  on  other  valwsdai 
intellect  and  knowledge.  The  Commissariat,  therefore,  is  taking  prompt  *ti* 
to  abolish  diplomas  and  certificates  that  gave  all  sorts  of  privileges  to  p«s* 
graduated  from  various  branches  of  academic  schooling. 

The  old  school  system  was  not  a  channel  of  education  but  an  instrument •* 
obscuring  the  people's  mind.  The  revolution  has  swept  away  this  ^ 
system.  Governmental  activity  has  brought  out  new  problems  before  the  a*** 
Our  Commissariat,  as  an  educational  centre,  as  a  first  step  is  engaged  in  * 
freeing  the  school  from  church  influences  and  encroachments,  the  separate  * 
the  school  from  the  church. 

These  first  steps  are  only  the  beginnings  of  the  task.    Before  ns  is  still ijjj 
path  of  a  tremendous  and  prolonged  creative  work  of  organization  whi^h  ■*■ 
ultimately  give  to  the  people  the  school  they  need  in  this  i>eriod  of  re******! 
ing  the  life*  on  a  new  basis  in  the  period  of  the  international  strosgie  •* * ■) 
proletariat  for  Socialism.  j 

Having  this  task  in  mind  the  Commissariat  sounded  a  call  invitinc  leafl"! 
and  practical  individuals,  people  of  extensive  pedagogic  training  to  parfrW 
in  that  task.  The  Commissariat  of  People's  Education  has  opened  widely • 
doors  to  all  who  wanted  and  could  help.  Something  has  already  been***! 
this  direction.  Recently  we  created  at  the  Commissariat  of  People'?  E*  I 
tion  an  educators'  advisory  board  which  in  turn  was  subdivided  into  a  nasi*] 
of  sub-committees,  these  latter  conducting  a  preliminary  campaign  infci*1" 
the  school  reform  and  gradually  formulating  concrete"  problems,  the  «**] 
of  which  shall  determine  the  substance  of  our  school -organization  actidtj. 

Our  conception  of  a  school  is  one  from  which  religious  services  and  t*^ 
are  absolutely  barred.     Secondly,  a  people's  general  education  school  nm* -i 
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mpulsory  ami  accessible  to  all,  regardless  of  sex  and  social  distinctions;  it 
ust  be  a  school  where  tuition,  books,  etc.,  are  free;  and,  lastly,  we  conceive 
e  new  school  as  a  toiling  unit.  The  school  must  be  homogenous  in  the  sense 
a  uniform  type  with  a  definite  minimum  amount  of  knowledge, — in  the  sense 
uniformity  of  aims  and  problems  grouped  between  two  centres  of  gravita- 
>n — and  in  the  bringing  up  of  a  harmonious  individual  and  the  problem  of 
cial  development  of  the  individual ;  and,  finally,  in  the  sense  of  establishing 
i  organized  connection  between  the  various  school  grades  and  unimpeded 
omotion  of  students  from  lower  grades  to  higher. 

The  principles  underlying  the  development  of  the  school,  as  a  toiling  unit. 
n  be  summarized  thus: 

1.  An  early  fusion  of  productive  labor  with  academic  instruction  is  the 
ghtiest  weapon  in  the  task  of  reconstruction  of  the  modern  society. 

2.  The  technology  of  the  present  mode  of  production  demands  an  all-around 
velopment  of  the  individual  who  possesses  the  ability  to  work  and  is 
nipped  with  polytechnic  knowledge  for  various  industrial  fields.  Therefore, 
school  of  general  science  must  assume  the  character  of  a  polytechnic  (voca- 
nal)  school,  while  specialization  and  professionalism  are  outside  the  scope 

the  general  science  school  and  are  the  problems  of  the  higher  schools  or 
ncational  training  outside  academic  walls. 

t.  Manual  labor  must  form  an  integral  element  of  school  life:  all  school 
Lldren  must  participate  in  productive  labor.  The  useful  results  of  such 
por  should  be  made  obvious  to  the  students  having  for  its  object  either  direct 
nation  of  useful  articles  of  consumption  (chiefly  for  the  needs  of  the  par- 
■llar  school),  or  creation  of  productive  labor  which  only  ultimately  creates 
.terlal  blessings,  as  for  an  example,  caring  for  cleanliness,  hygienic  condi- 
■18  of  life  in  schools,  etc. 

fc.  The  school  becomes  a  productive  commune,  i.  e.,  both  a  producing  and 
ftsumlng  body  based  on  the  following  principles  guiding  the  social  education 
children : 
r  a)  The  principle  of  school  autonomy  and  collective  self-determination  in 

-  process  of  mental  and  manual  labor ; 

b)  The  principle  of  satisfying  all  children's  needs  by  the  children  them- 
t^es; 

<?)  The  organization  of  social  mental  endeavor  (scientific  bodies,  magazines, 
active  work,  etc.) 

-  The  school  must  offer  the  widest  possible  opportunities  for  the  full  play 
development  of  the  creative  forces  of  the  child.  To  accomplish  this  the 
<1  must  be  reared  amidst  surroundings  favorable  to  Its  mental  and  physical 
acity,  the  existence  of  which  should  be  propitious  of  the  greatest  possible 
cuonious  development  of  the  child's  body  and  soul.  Essential  pre- requisites 
so-f  are: 

1  >    Self-perseverance  of  children  in  various  fields  of  school  life,  their  inde- 
l*»nee  and  Initiative  while  at  work  and  their  spirit  of  self-reliance  in  matters 
v^rydny  routine ; 
>  )    Introduction  of  an  educational  system  stimulating  creative  forces  of  the 

*  >     Artistic  activity,  as  the  chief  element  in  the  child's  esthetic  development 

i  ng  the  passive  emotional  processes  of  its  spiritual  life. 

I  >  Methods  of  child's  bringing-up  and  educational  training  of  children 
*«e  their  former  character  in  accordance  with  the  new  problems  of  the 
ol,  Attention  in  the  matter  of  children's  education  should  be  chletiy  aimed 
ringing  up  a  human  being,  as  a  social  creature,  and  at  understanding  social 
**  z  first,  at  the  present  time,  then, — labor  in  the  past  human  history,  and, 
y .  labor's  problems  in  the  coming  future.  There  ought  to  exist  an  organic 
*t:  connection  between  th<'  educational  mental  work  in  the  school  and  the 
ic*»it  of  productive  labor.  Educational  training  is  to  be  conducted  in  full 
o«mity  with  the  latest  discoveries  in  psychology,  physiology  and  pedagogy, 

1*1  particular  in  the  direction  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the 
*~^te  to  the  abstract. 
«*«?ems  to  me  that  the  people  should  receive  a  qualified  knowledge,  and  this 

*>^  made  possible  only  when  the  child  will  l>e  attached  to  the  school  for  a 
^Oerable  length  of  time.  It  is  urgent  to  create  conditions  whereby  the 
^^"Ity  of  children  of  school  age  should  be  forced  to  pass  a  long  course  of 
^ilction.     Compulsory  schools  exist  In   many   countries,  why  not  here   In 
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:,:.:  not  lie  afraid  that  Then*  will  he  a  lack  of  schools*,  anil  of  tea«-b£* 
:..  •r;."/,.ally  introduce  an  extensive  educational  course  and  airclrftte ik 
.:.•  :.  "f  a  teacher's  force. 

;*-.-^-ns  fuvorahly  disposed  towards  this  cause  should  be  recruited:  w 

.■.":«•■■  widely  propagate  our  ideas,  and  with  this  object  in  view  we  p* 

•  :-■  publish  our  information  Bulletins  on  school  reform  work.    These  to!- 

".vt-  -ilui  11  freely  circulate  throughout  Russia.      However,   what  «  em 

■  ;  :<  iiht  merely  word  -propa  gain  la.  hut  deeds.  Willi  this  object  tip  fto 
r!::'  ■•i'  Education  is  organizing  experimental  schools.  It  would  lie;i:i-r>: 
>u:iii'  that    here  in   the  centre  a   tendency  prevails   to   introduce  '■«:■*¥■ 

■  methods  in  the  management  of  schools.  We  wish  to  impose  hotUiui: 
•••pie.  and  when  we  draw  up  certain  plans,  it  is  chiefly  beenuse  liiepiiA 
i^flf,  in  the  i>crson  of  its  organs  of  local  social  ndministratixe  ni  i!\  ■- 
from  us  a  general  outline  and  directives. 


Exhibit  SI. 

sTAlK-Mfc-M"  OF  T1IK  UKI'KISTOIliK  1'OMMITTKK  OK  THE  ART-KIMCATToNAL  SDTW"V 

The  ohject  of  the  Repertoire  Commit  lee  is  first,  the  drawing  up  of  :i  &\r- 
loire  for  districts'  theatres,  and  secondly,  the  prepa ration  of  a  list  of  plu\*fr 
workmen's  theatres 


win  Kiiien  >   nu-tui  «-.-*. 

In  the  opinion  of  tin*  Committee  the  following  principles  iiiust  uuiler'.iv  tV 
preparation  \*l'  the  repertoire:  ill  plays  on  the  rei>ertoire  list  must  he  ani-v 
creations  and  adapteil  to  the  needs  of  the  theatrical  art:  i'J\  rh*-y  *'i-':- 
heighten  and  strengthen  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  masses:   t:>»  thf\  *j.'0: 


ii.,'/.  iii.    .i  1 1 1  ■ »'  ■   <    iiti    ■  ■  •<  ■  i  ••  %  ■  ■ . 

The  1 1 1 ; i \  <  approved  l»y  tlie  CnmmiMee  will  contain  shun    iv\  iew*.  "■  \ 
■■(■  niei!ihi«r<  of  t!i«'  <  Vmmiitco  coiiiainimr:   (a)   fahuhi  and   central  '.*. 
:    ay.    i  L' »   '"ha  ra'Mcriza  I  '"i;  of  t  he  stauc  personages   (Mi    po^p  .|e  c',;«<  ;  '  . 
.     *.,  !•!■«■*».    i  Ii    i:';M  ra t  i\e  poinis  or  xvihtv  and  cosiumc>    i  pivfi-ral ■";■ 

i     i  i  .  .  :  i : .  MM...  ..: :  II      1  .  .  .      I    . i    : 


.     *.,  !•!■«■*».    i  i»    : -'iiM  ra n\e   poims  or   mvihtv  ami  cosiume>    (  piv-i-rai- 

•  iM|-i!  1 » \    ««'lu  i:,:i!  i<-  draw 'mrs ».     The-e  reviews  will  bo  leier  puh1  ^v 
■  ■:    m'ttce   a*-   scpa  ra  !«•   h'allet^. 

I*.    «:ii!eS.    Illi'   <    1 1|  1 1 1 : 1 » » t '  <*    is   1  il'«'|  •:'.  ri !  «U    fol'   pllhl  if  ;>  1  h  ill    :»    imil'.bor   «'T"  '■•■...* 
■■,;l:iv.      Ti.e   *-i.iijcfls    of   the*»e   hook*    ;;re:    111    StaL'e-er;.  ft .     « 'J  I    *•«•■:    ■    ■ 

•  ..iw.    i .",  I    'li-a-'1    "i"  ::!:"'-"e  up.    •  -I  ■    co-U!!ii"<.    I  ."i  l    r\thin    u.Mill'.-i^l  ii-^.   ifi- 
:■:  ii  oj  era.   i~»   studm  w»  rk,   is>   working  over  assigned   parts. 


Exilian-  S'J. 

iMcia:r.  oi     mil  himmi>>\i:iai'   oi-    social   wi:ii*\kk  ci:i:atimj    a   "  ;*\: 

Monii  i:iioon." 

For  tin'  jnnhnve  uf  sol  vim:  ipie<tio?;s  of  immediate  iiuporraiii-e  in  *■.»-■ 
•,«»  protection  ami  care  of  motherhood  as  a  social  fuin*tion  •  »f  a  win  ■■■ 
■.»  the  pr«>te.tion  of  children  on  n  ///////  o/"  the  (inn  rum*  at.  tin*  fol'.'.v.  :*  ,  ■ 

■  I  pee  is  appointed  : 

MadaiiM- :  M.  I*.  Shuvalova,  V.  K.  Skohinskaya.  E.  X.  MiiellniL:.  I..  }-■•  ■ 
■,.\a.  N.  I  >.  Kor:»!e\a.  and  A.  M.  Kollontai. 

This  eMinmilh'e  i>  charned  with  the  immediate  orirniiixaiinn  •••"  :!=■■  I •»■.-*" 
•   ,Mit   ^   ProteMioii   of   Mothers  and   rhihlreii  as  part   of   the    AlinKf;..      ■■■'"' 

\e  oxer  from   it   all  the  property  of  the  former  All-Russian  i»rLr:,t. :/.:'!:.  ii  *,1f 

■  •■,»  protection  of  motherhood,  as  well  as  all  the  funds,  if  such  :i»v  in  l>t-  :" •U-- 

This  ('<»mmittce  must  immediately  organize  in  the  buihlinir  ■  »f  the  W-»n*«* 
!<titutc  of  Emperor  Nicholas  1st  ami  of  the  CiiiTs  Alexandor\<k  S*^ 
'  Meika.  ■**  'lIl(^  7ti)) — "  Jl  Palace  of  MotherhiMKh"  as  a  Central  I K^tfrrm^n?  d 
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All-Russian  State  organization  for  protection  of  motherhood  and  children 
C  the  Republic. 

Peoples  Commissar  of  Social  Welfare:  A  Kollontai. 

C  Published  in  the  organ  of  the  Provincial  Worker's  and  Peasants'  Govern- 
tent,  #45,  December  31st,  1917.) 

(Note. — All  decrees  of  the  Soviet  of  Worker's  and  Peasants'  become  effective 
nd  must  be  enforced  upon  their  publication  in  the  official  organ  of  the  Govern- 
lent.) 

Exhibit  83. 
decree  abolishing  inheritance. 

I.  Inheritance,  whether  by  law  or  by  will,  is  abolished.  After  the  death  of 
n  owner,  the  property  which  belonged  to  him.  whether  movable  or  immovable, 
•ecomes  the  property  of  the  Government  of  the  Russian  Socialistic  Soviet  Fed- 
-rative  Republic. 

Note. — The  discontinuance  and  transfer  of  rights  of  utilization  of  farm  lands 
s  determined  by  the  rules  provided  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  socialization 
•f  the  land. 

II.  Until  the  issuance  of  a  decree  dealing  with  general  social  arrangements. 
•datives  who  are  in  need  (i.  e.,  those  wiio  do  not  possess  a  minimum  maln- 
enance),  and  who  are  incapable  of  work — such  relatives  being  in  a  directly 
mcending  or  descending  line,  full  or  half  brothers  or  sisters,  or  spouse,  of  the 
Jeceased — receive  support  from  the  property  left  by  the  deceased. 

Note  1. — No  distinction  is  made  between  the  relationship  that  arises  within 
wedlock  and  that  which  arises  outside  of  wedlock. 

Note  2. — Adopted  relatives  or  children  and  their  descendants  are  put  upon 
:he  same  footing  as  relatives  by  descent  whether  as  to  those  who  adopted  them 
>r  as  to  those  who  have  been  adopted. 

III.  If  there  is  not  enough  of  the  property  remaining  to  support  a  spouse 
md  all  surviving  relatives,  as  enumerated  above,  then  the  most  needy  of  them 
nust  be  provided  for  first. 

IV.  The  amount  of  allowance  to  be  given  a  spouse  and  surviving  relatives 
From  the  proj>erty  of  the  deceased  is  determined  by  the  institution  conducting 
the  affairs  of  social  security  in  the  Governments,  and  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd 
by  the  municipal  Soviets  of  Workmen's  and  Peasants'  Deputies,  in  agreement 
with  the  i>ersons  who  have  the  right  to  receive  the  allowance,  and.  in  case  of 
dispute/ between  them,  by  the  local  court,  according  to  the  usual  legal  procedure. 
Cases  of  this  sort  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Soviets  of  Workmen's  and 
Peasants'  Deputies  and  the  local  courts  of  the  last  place  of  residence  of  the 
deceased. 

V.  All  property  of  the  deceased,  other  than  that  enumerated  in  Article  IX 
of  this  decree,  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  Soviet,  which  turns  it 
over  to  the  bureaus  or  institutions  having  control  in  those  localities  of  similar 
property  of  the  Russian  Republic,  according  to  the  last  place  of  residence  of  the 
deceased  or  according  to  the  place  where  this  property  is  situated. 

VI.  Tfoe  local  Soviet  publishes,  for  the  purpose  of  general  notification,  the 
death  of  the  property  owner,  and  calls  upon  the  persons  who  have  a  right  to 
receive  supjmrt  from  the  said  property  to  appear  within  a  year  from  the  date 
yt  the  publication. 

VII.  Those  who  do  not  declare?  their  claims  before  the  expiration  of  the 
pear  following  the  publication,  as  provided  in  the  above  article,  lose  their 
right  to  receive  supi>ort  from  the  property  of  the  deceased. 

VIII.  From  the  property  of  the  deceased  are  paid,  first,  the  expenses  of  the 
administration  of  the  property.  The  relatives  and  spouse  of  the  deceased 
receive  their  allowances  before  the  creditors  are  paid.  The  creditors  of  the  de- 
ceased, if  their  claims  are  recognized  as  proper  to  be  paid,  are  satisfied  from 
the  property  after  the  deductions  indicated  above,  on  condition,  in  case  the 
property  is  insufficient  to  cover  all  demands  of  the  creditors,  that  the  general 
principles  of  the  meeting  of  creditors  be  applied. 

IX.  If  the  property  of  the  deceased  does  not  exceed  10,000  rubles,  or  in  par- 
ticular consists  of  a  farm  house,  domestic  furniture,  and  means  for  economical 
production  by  work,  in  either  the  city  or  the  village,  it  comes  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  spouse  and  relatives  enumerated  in  Article  II  of  the  present 
decree,  who  are  present.    The  method  of  control  and  management  of  the  prop- 
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erty  is  arrangd  by  agreement  between  the  spouse  and  relatives,  ami  it 
of  their  disagreement,  by  the  local  tribunal. 

X.  The  present  decree  is  retroactive  as  regards  all  inheritances  <li*\ 
before  it  was  issued,  if  they  have  not  yet  been  acquired  by  the  helm 
acquired,  if  they  have  not  yet  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  heirs. 

XI.  All  suits  now  pending  respecting  inheritances,  suits  respecting  the  pi 
of  wills,  respecting  the  confirmation  of  the  rights  of  inheritances,  etc 
deemed  to  be  discontinued,  and  the  respective  hereditary  property  is  to 
once  turned  over  for  administration  to  the  local  Soviets  or  institutions 
cated  in  Article  V  of  the  present  decree. 

Note. — Concerning  hereditary  properties  discovered  before  the  present  < 
is  issued — properties  enumerated  in  Article  IX  of  the  present  decree— a  » 
regulation  will  be  issued. 

XII.  The  People's  Commissioner  of  Justice  is  empowered,  in  agreement 
the  Commissariat  of  Social  Security  and  Work,  to  issue  a  detailed  instn 
concerning  the  enforcement  of  the  present  decree. 

The  present  decree  is  of  force  from  the  date  of  its  signature,  and  is  to  b 
into  operation  by  telegraph. 
April  27,  1918. 
(Nation,  Dec.  28,  1918.) 

r  Exhibit  84. 

DECRKE  ON  MARRIAGE,  CHILDREN,  AND  REGISTRATION  OF  CIVIL  STATUS 

The  Russian  Republic  henceforth  recognizes  civil  marriage  only. 
Civil  marriage  is  performed  on  the  basis  of  the  following  rules: 

1.  Persons  who  wish  to  contract  marriage  declare  I  their  intention]  nrtflr 
by  a  written  statement  to  the  department  of  registration  of  marria?wi 
births  at  the  city  hall  (regional,  district,  township,  Zemstvo  institutions),! 
cording  to  the  place  of  their  residence. 

Note:  Church  marriage  is  a  private  affair  of  those  contracting  it,  while* 
marriage  is  obligatory. 

2.  Declarations  of  intention  to  contract  marriage  are  not  accepted  d)  tm 
persons  of  the  male  sex  younger  than  18  years,  and  of  the  female  sex,  16y*> 
of  age;  in  Transcaucasia  the  native  inhabitants  may  enter  into  marriaa*flp* 
attaining  the  age  of  1G  for  the  groom  and  13  for  the  bride:  (h)  fmro  rHitiw 
in  the  direct  line,  full  and  half  brothers  and  sisters;  consanguinity  is  m* 
nized  also  between  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock  and  his  descendants  rtn«w# 
and  relatives  on  the  other;  (c)  from-  married  {lersons.  and  (d)  from  insane 

3.  Those  wishing  to  contract  marriage  appear  at  the  department  «»f  ivd*» 
tion  of  marriages  and  sign  a  statement  concerning  the  absence  of  th^  ohwdtf 
to  contracting  marriage  enumerated  in  Article  2  of  this  decree,  and  iN1 ' 
statement  that  they  contract  marriage  voluntarily. 

Those  guilty  of  deliberately  mrking  false  statements  about  the  atoJ»ri«v«^ 
obstacles  enumerated  in  Article  2  are  criminally  prosecuted  for  false  staMwS* 
and  the  marriage  is  declared  invalid. 

4.  rpon  the  signing  of  the  above-mentioned  statement,  the  director  of  the  i> 
pnrtinont  of  registration  of  marriages  records  the  act  of  marring*  in  th- •** 
of  marriage  registries  and  then  declares  the  marriage  to  have  become  1<P& 
effective. 

When  contracting  marriage  the  parties  are  allowed  to  decide  freely*!** 
they  will  henceforth  be  called  by  the  surname  of  the  husband  or  wife* ft* 
combined  surname. 

As  proof  of  the  act  of  marriage,  the  contracting  parties  immediately  n** 
a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  their  marriage.     .     .     . 

f>.  Complaints  against  the  refusal  to  perforin  marriage  or  incorrect  wfjj 
tion  are  lodged,  without  limitation  of  time,  with  the  local  judge  in  the  kxw 
where  the  department  of  registration  of  marriage  is;  the  ruling  of  & ** 
judge  on  such  complaint  may  be  appealed  in  the  usual  way.  ^. 

6.  In  case  the  former  hooks  of  registration  of  marriages  have  been  <!«&•! 
or  lost  in  some  other  way,  or  if  for  some  other  cause  married  persons « 
obtain  a  certificate  of  their  marriage,  those  persons  are  given  the  rijrhtfr'"" 
init  a  declaration  to  the  respective  department  of  registration  of  martini 
cording  to  the  place  of  residence  of  both  parties  or  one  of  them  to  the 
that  they  have  been  in  the  state  of  wedlock  since  such  and  such  tim* 
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claration  is  attested,  in  addition  to  the  statement  stipulated  by  Article  3.  by 
further  statement  of  the  parties  that  the  book  of  registration  has  really  been 
it  or  that  for  some  other  sufficient  cause  they  cannot  obtain  a  copy  of  the  cer- 
Icate. 

Registration  of  Birth*. — 7.  The  registration  of  the  birth  of  a  child  is  made  by 
e  same  department  of  registration  of  marriages  and  births  in  the  place  of  resi- 
Jtice  of  the  mother,  and  a  special  entry  of  each  birth  is  made  in  the  book  of 
Castration  of  births.     .     .    . 

8.  The  birth  of  a  child  must  be  rejwrted  to  the  department  either  by  his 
irents  or  one  of  them,  or  by  the  persons  in  whose  care,  because  of  the  death 
'  bis  ;>nivms.  the  child  remained,  with  an  indication  of  the  name  and  surname 
lopted  for  the  child  ami  the  presentation  of  two  witnesses  to  attest  the  fact 
!  birth. 

9.  The  book  of  registration  of  marriages  as  well  as  the  books  of  registration 
*  births  are  kept  in  two  copies,  and  one  copy  is  sent  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
te  projK»r  court  for  preservation. 

10.  Children  born  out  of  wedlock  are  on  an  equality  with  those  born  in  wed- 
ck  with  regard  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  parents  toward  children,  and  like- 
tee  of  children  toward  parents. 

The  persons  who  make  a  declaration  and  give  a  signed  statement  to  that  ef- 
<et  are  registered  as  the  father  and  mother  of  the  child. 

Those  guilty  of  deliberately  making  false  statements  regarding  the  above  are 
Ijuiiially  prosecuted  for  false  testimony  and  the  registration  is  declared  in- 
Ild. 

tn  case  the  father  of  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock  does  not  make  such  a  decla- 
rion.  the  mother  of  the  child  or  the  guardian  or  the  child  itself  has  the  right 
l>rove  fatherhood  by  lepil  means. 

^effitt ration  of  Death*. — 11.  Record  of  the  death  of  a  person  is  made  in  the 

ce   where  the  death  occurred  by   the  department  which  has  charge  of  the 

rist ration  of  m-.i mages  and  births,  by  entry  in  a  special  book  for  registration 

deaths.     .     .     . 
„2.  The  death  of  a  person  must  he  reported  to  the  department  by  the  legal  or 
Liiinisrrative  authorities  or  persons  in  whose  care  the  deceased  was. 
.3.   Institutions  in  charge  of  cemeteries  are  henceforth  forbidden  to  place  ob- 
<!les  in  the  way  of  the  burial  on  cemetery  grounds  in  accordance  with  the 
Lial  of  civil  funerals. 

L4.  All  religious  and  administrative  institutions  which  hitherto  have  had 
of  the  registration  of  marriages,  births  and  deaths  according  to  the  cus- 
of  any  religious  eult,  are  ordered  to  transfer  immediately  all  their  regis- 
Ltlon  books  to  the  respective  municipal,  district,  rural  and  Zemstvo  adminis- 
fttions. 

December  18,  1917. 
(Nation,  I  Hi-.  28,  1018.) 

Exhibit  85. 
decree  on  divorce. 

1.  Marriage  is  annulled. by  the  petition  of  both  parties  or  even  one  of  them. 

2.  The  above  petition  is  submitted,  according  to  the  rules  of  local  jurisdiction, 
»  the  local  court. 

Note. — A  declaration  of  annulment  of  marriage  by  mutual  consent  may  be 
led  directly  with  the  department  of  registration  of  marriages  in  which  a  record 
f  that  marriage  is  kept,  which  department  makes  an  entry  of  the  annulment 
T  the  marriage  in  the  record  and  issues  a  certificate. 

8.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  examination  of  the  petition  for  the  annul - 
lent  of  marriage,  the  local  judge  summons  both  parties  or  their  solicitors. 

4.  If  the  residence  of  the  party  who  is  to  l>e  summoned  is  unknown,  the 
etftioner  is  allowed  to  tile  the  petition  for  annulment  of  marriage  in  the  place 
f  residence  of  the  absent  party  last  known  to  the  petitioner,  or  in  the  place  of 
ttldence  of  the  petitioner,  stating  to  the  court,  however,  the  last  known  place 
?  residence  of  the  defendant. 

A.  If  the  place  of  residence  of  the  party  who  is  to  be  summoned  is  unknown, 
fen  the  day  for  the  trial  of  the  case  is  set  not  earlier  than  the  expiration  of 
'o  months  from  the  day  of  the  publication  of  a  notice  of  summons  in  the  local 
"rernment  gazette,  and  the  summons  is  sent  to  the  address  of  the  last  kuoww 
Lee  of  residence  of  the  defendant  given  by  the  petttVotiet. 
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6.  Having  convinced  himself  that  the  petition  for  the  annulment  of  the  n 
riage  really  conies  from  both  parties  or  from  one  of  them,  the  judge  perm 
and  singly  renders  the  decision  of  the  annulment  of  the  marriage  and  1mm 
certificate*  thereof  to  the  parties.  At  the  same  time,  the  judge  transmits  a  c 
of  his  decision  to  the  department  of  registration  of  marriages  where  the 
nulled  marriage  was  performed  and  where  the  book  containing  a  record  of  i 
marriage  is  kept. 

7.  When  annulling  a  marriage  by  mutual  consent,  the  parties  are  obllw 
state  in  their  petition  what  surnames  the  divorced  parties  and  their  chlh! 
are  to  bear  in  the  future.  But  when  dissolving  the  marriage  by  the  petition  of 
of  the  parties,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  understanding  about  this  matter  btti 
the  parties,  the  divorced  parties  preserve  their  own  surnames,  and  the  Minn 
of  the  children  is  determined  by  the  judge,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  nf 
parties,  by  the  local  court. 

8.  In  case  the  parties  are  agreed  on  the  matter,  the  judge  simnltanen 
with  the  decision  of  annulment  of  the  marriage,  determines  with  which  of 
parents  the  minor  children  begotten  of  the  marriage  shall  live,  and  which  nf 
parents  must  bear  the  expense  of  maintenance  and  education  of  the  child 
and  to  what  extent  and  also  whether  and  to  what  extent  the  husband  1*«*1' 
to  furnish  food  and  maintenance  to  his  divorced  wife. 

9.  But  if  no  understanding  shall  be  reached,  then  the  participation  of 
husband  in  furnishing  his  divorced  wife  with  food  and  maintenance  win* 
has  no  means  of  her  own  or  has  insufficient  means  and  is  unable  to  work,  as 
as  the  question  wTith  whom  the  children  are  to  live,  are  decided  by  a  nf 
civil  suit  in  the  local  court,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  the  suit.  The  Jo 
having  rendered  the  decision  annulling  the  marriage,  determines  tenip»n 
until  the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  the  fate  of  the  children,  and  also  ruH-sof 
question  of  the  temporary  maintenance  of  the  children  and  the  wife,  if  she ! 
need  of  it. 

10.  Suits  for  adjudging  marriages  illegal  or  invalid  belong  henceforth  tc 
jurisdiction  of  the  local  court. 

11.  The  operation  of  this  law  extends  to  all  citizens  of  the  Russian  Ity 
irrespective  of  their  adherence  to  this  or  that  religious  cult. 

12.  All  suits  for  annulment  of  marriage  which  are  now  tried  in  eccel«»sia« 
consistories  of  the  department  of  Greek-Catholic  and  other  denonilnari««t 
the  governing  synod  and  all  other  institutions  of  the  Christian  ami 
Christian  religions,  and  by  officials  in  charge  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  * 
denominations,  and  in  which  no  decisions  have  been  rendered  or  x\w  iVci 
already  rendered  have  not  become  legally  effective,  are  declared  by  reason  o 
law  null  and  void,  and  are  subject  to  immediate  transfer  to  the  loral  di 
courts  for  safe-keeping,  with  all  archives  in  the  possession  of  the  a 
enumerated  institutions  and  persons  having  jurisdiction  in  divorce  suits, 
parties  are  given  the  right  to  file  a  new  petition  for  the  annulment  of  th* 
riage  according  to  this  decree  without  awaiting  the  dismissal  of  the  UtA 
and  a  new  summons  for  absent  parties  (paragraphs  4  and  5)  is  not  oWi? 
if  such  a  summons  was  published  in  the  former  order. 

December  18,  1917 
(Nation  Dec.  28,  1918.) 

Exhibit  86. 
decree  on  separation  of  church  from  the  state. 

1.  The  church  is  separated  from  the  state. 

2.  Within  the  limits  of  the  Republic,  it  is  prohibited  to  pass  any  IahI 
or  regulations  which  would  restrict  or  limit  the  freedom  of  conscience  or « 
lish  any  kind  of  privileges  or  advantages  »n  the  ground  of  the  religious  a 
tions  of  citizens. 

3.  Every  citizen  may  profess  any  religion  or  none  at  all.  Any  le?t 
abilities  connected  with  the  profession  of  any  religion  or  none  are  abolhd 

Note. — From  all  official  acts  any  indication  of  thie  religious  affiliation* 
affiliation  of  citizens  is  to  be  omitted. 

4.  The  proceedings  of  state  and  other  public  legal  Institutions  are  not 
accompanied  by  any  religious  customs  or  ceremonies. 

5.  The  free  observance  of  religious  customs  is  guaranteed  in  so  far  I 
same  do  not  disturb  the  public  order  and  are  not  accompanied  by  atti 
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upon  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Republic.  The  local  authorities 
have  the  right  to  take  all  necessary  measures  for  the  preservation,  in  such 
cases,  of  public  order  and  security. 

6.  No  one  may  decline  to  perform  his  civil  duties,  giving  as  a  reason  his 
religious  views.  Exemptions  from  this  law,  conditioned  upon  the  substitution 
of  one  civil  duty  for  another,  are  permitted  by  decision  of  the  people's  court  in 
each  individual  case. 

7.  Religious  or  judicial  oaths  are  abolished.  In  necessary  cases  a  solemn 
promise  only  is  given. 

8.  Acts  of  a  civil  nature  are  performed  exclusively  by  civil  authorities,  such 
as  the  departments  of  registration  of  marriages  and  births. 

0.  The  school  is  separated  from  the  church.  The  teaching  of  religious  doc- 
trines in  all  state  and  public,  as  well  as  in  private,  educational  institutions 
in  which  general  subjects  are  taught,  is  forbidden.  Citizens  may  teach  and 
Study  religion  privately. 

10.  All  church  and  religious  societies  are  subject  to  the  grneral  regulations 
governing  private  associations  and  unions,  and  do  not  enjoy  any  privileges  or 
subsidies  either  from  the  state  or  from  its  local  autonomous  r.nd  self-governing 
Institutions. 

11.  Compulsory  collection  of  payments  and  assessments  for  the  benefit  of 
church  or  religious  societies,  or  as  a  means  of  compulsion  or  punishment  of 
their  co-members  on  the  part  of  these  societies,  is  not  allowed. 

12.  No  church  or  religious  society  has  the  right  to  own  property.  They  have 
ao  rights  of  a  juridical  person. 

13.  All  the  properties  of  the  existing  church  and  religious  societies  in  Russia 
are  declared  national  property.  Buildings  and  articles  specially  designated 
for  religious  services  are,  by  special  decisions  of  the  local  or  central  state 
authorities,  given,  for  free  use  by  corresponding  religious  societies. 

(Nation,  Dec.  28,  1918.) 

Exhibit  87. 
decree  on  the  nationalization  of  church  property. 

Part  I. 

1.  To  release  all  clergymen  of  all  denominations  who  are  in  the  service  of  the 
War  Department. 

2.  All  branches  of  the  military  clergy  to  be  reshaped. 

8.  Military  committees  have  the  right  if  the  military  units,  administrations, 
establishments  and  institutions  so  desire,  to  retain  the  clergymen. 

4.  $In  the  latter  case  the  maintenance  of  retained  clergymen  is  to  be  fixed  not 
by  former  States  but  exclusively  by  the  stipulations  of  the  committees  of  the 
obits  themselves. 

5.  Without  exception  all  property  and  all  church  funds  of  churches  of  mili- 
tary units  to  be  handed  over  to  the  committees  of  the  various  units  and  in  the 
sase  of  reshaping  of  the  latter — to  the  committees  of  the  higher  grades. 

6.  For  the  purposes  of  receiving  and  delivery  of  funds  and  property  now  at 
the  disposal  of  the  clerical  department  special  commissions  will  be  appointed. 

People's  Commissariat  on  Affairs  of  War,  M.  Kedrov,  E.  Skylyansky.  V.  Pod- 
roysky,  K.  Mekhonoshin. 
January  1C,  1918. 

Exhibit  88. 
decree  on  the  levying  of  direct  taxes. 

The  council  of  People's  Commissaires  decreed : 

(1)  The  last  date  for  the  payment  of  the  State  Income  Tax  at  the  rate  estab- 
Jfeshed  by  the  resolution  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  June  12th,  1917,  is 
December  15th,  1917.  All  persons  who  have  not  received  the  tax-sheets,  shall 
**.y  In  to  the  resi>ective  treasuries,  and  cash  offices,  not  later  that  December 
CSth,  1917,  the  entire  amount  of  the  tax  due  on  the  income  indicated  by  them 
*    their  notifications. 
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/ 
y  Note  1. — For  the  mpervislon  over  the  precise  execution  of  the  law  the  S* 
,ave  bound  to  wild  immediately  their  ( 'ommissarics  to  the  courts  of  ex«-hi« 
until  the  local  levying  institutions  will  he  reorganised. 

Note  2. — To  enforce  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  Soviets  and  • 
authorities  in  the  matter  of  the  payment  of  the  taxes  mentioned  in  ••  1. 3n 
of  the  present  decree  the  Soviets  shall  be  entitled  to  employ  the  lied  iiiinnl 
the  militia,  who  are  enjoined  to  execute  all  the  instructions  of  the  SovIhn 
eerolng  the  levying  of  the  taxes. 

(2)  Any  i>crson  who  will  not  have  paid  the  income  tax  by  the  2i>th  oflk* 
ber,  1017,  will  be  liable,  besides  the  penalties  prescril>ed  by  the  laws.  t«»  Tin- 
ment  of  a  fine  wh'ch  may  amount  to  the  confiscation  of  the  whole  of  hi*  j 
erty.  Persons  intentionally  withholding  the  payment  of  the  tax  shall  !»■  li 
to  imprisonment  for  a  term  up  to  five  years. 

(3)  The  tax  to  be  paid  once,  established  by  the  law  of  June  12th,  KH7. 
be  paid  according  to  said  law,  by  the  1.1th  of  December,  11117.  the  1st  «-f 
ruary  and  the  1st  of  April,  1918,  in  different  parts.    All  prorogations  esiaMi 
after  June  12th,  1917,  are  now  revoked. 

(4)  The  temporary  tax  on  the  accrued  profits  in  the  industrial-cimm* 
enterprises  and  for  the  remuneration  of  personal  industrial  work,  estuMl 
by  the  law  of  May  15th,  191 G,  with  the  modifications  introduced  by  the  bi 
June  12th,  1917,  shall  be  paid  in  at  present  by  the  15th  of  I>e«*ember.  V.ilT. 
the  prorogations  and  modifications  introduced  since  June  12th,  1917,  an 
voked. 

(T>)  In  levying  the  tax  to  be  paid  once,  and  the  tax  on  the  accrued  |«n 
the  rules  for  the  payment  of  taxes  prescribed  in  clause  2,  shall  lie  applied. 

(0)  The  supervision  over  the  payment  of  the  above  mentioned  taxes  h 
trusted  over  and  above  the  usual  organs  to  the  local  Soviets  of  Wirt 
Soldiers  and  Peasant  Delegates,  which  are  also  entitled  to  establish  th«»di! 
aions  of  the  fines  to  be  levied  for  any  infringement  of  the  law. 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries,  VI.  Ouiianoff  f  Lento i 

Manager  of  the  Affairs :  VI.  Bonch-Bruevitch. 

People's  Commissaries:  A.  Shliapnikoff,  Djugashvili-Stalin- 

Secretary  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries:  Gorbounoff. 

November  24th,  1917. 


Exit  hut  SO. 

DECREE  ON  THE  ARRKST  OF  THK  LEADERS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  AGAINST  THF.  RKVOMT 

The  members  of  the  leading  organisations  of  the  Kadet  party  a*  heing  ap 
of  the  enemies  of  the  people,  are  to  be  arrested  and  brought  before  tin-  rev 
lionary  tribunal. 

The  local  Soviets  are  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  exercising  a  <\x*r.i\  <* 
vision  over  the  Kadet  party  in  view  of  its  connection  with  the  Kornil<>ff-K.-: 
civil  war  against  the  revolution. 

This  decree  shall  enter  in  force  from  the  moment  that  it  is  signed. 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaires,  VI.  Ouiianoff  ih-r.i: 

People's  Commissaires:  L.  Trotzky,  H.  Aviloff.  X.  StouehUa.  V.  M»".i:: 
Djugashvili-Stalin,  C  Petrovsky.  A.  Schlichter,  Dybenko. 

Petrograd,  November  28th,  1917. 


ExHiniT  90. 

DECREE    ON    THE    ORGANIZATION    OF    A    WORKERS*     MILITIA. 

3.  All  the  Soviets  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Deputies  shall  form  a  wo 
militia. 

2.  The  workers'  militia  shall  be  fully  and  exclusively  under  the  or* 
the  Soviet  of  Workmen  and  Soldiers  Delegates. 

3.  The  military  and  civil  authorities  are  bound  to  render  assistance  in  a 
the  workers'  militia  and  to  supply  it  with  the  technical  means  even  up! 
viding  it  with  the  arms  belonging  to  the  war  department  of  the  governniei 

4.  This  law  is  to  be  promulgated  by  telegraph. 
People's  Commissary  for  the  Interior:  A.  I.  Kykoff. 
Petrograd.  October  28th   1917. 
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Exhibit  91. 
decree  on  the  nationalization  of  the  property  and  capital  of  the  red  cross. 

1.  All  property  of  the  Red  Cross  is  declared  to  be  property  of  the  Russian 
Republic. 

2.  The  governing  body  of  the  Red  Cross  shall  cease  to  exist. 

3.  The  reorganization  of  the  Red  Cross  is  entrusted  to  a  committee. 


Exhibit  92. 
decree  on  the  transfer  of  h08pitals. 

Decree  on  the  transfer  without  charge  of  all  medical  establishments  of  the 
enterprises  to  the  hospital  fund  organization,  or  if  there  are  no  such  establish- 
ments, then  of  the  payment  of  the  requisite  amounts  for  the  installation  of 
same. 

For  the  future  until  the  Insurance  Council  will  draw  up  a  law  regarding 
the  order  and  form  of  transfer  of  the  medical  establishments  into  the  manage- 
ment of  the  hospital  fund  organizations  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries 
decreed  on  November  14,  1917 : 

1.  In  handing  over  the  medical  relief  to  the  management  of  the  hospital  fund 
organizations  the  owners  of  the  enterprises  shall  be  bound  to  transfer  free  of 
cost  to  the  hospital  fund  all  the  medical  institutions  of  the  enterprise  if  the 
hospital  fund  organization  will  consider  them  satisfactory  and  corresponding 
to  their  destination. 

2.  If  the  existing  institutions  of  any  enterprise  do  not  satisfy  the  normal 
standard  of  medical  relief  then  in  case  the  hospital  fund  organization  will 
consent  to  them  being  transferred  into  its  hands  the  owners  of  the  enterprise 
shall  be  bound  to  pay  additional  sums  in  order  that  the  said  medical  institution  be 
brought  into  a  condition  corresponding  to  the  established  standards. 

3.  In  case  the  enterprise  has  no  medical  institutions,  or  if  the  existing  ones 
do  not  correspond  to  their  destination,  the  owners  of  the  enterprise  shall  be 
bound  to  give  to  the  hospital  fund  organization  a  sum  for  the  installation  of 
medical  institutions  (hospitals,  day  hospitals,  lying-in  hospitals,  nursing  homes 
and  first-aid  stations)  according  to  their  actual  cost  and  at  the  following  rate: 
one  hospital  bed  for  every  100  workmen  or  women,  and  1  bed  for  every  200* 
women,  for  confinements. 

4.  The  owners  of  enterprises  are  forbidden  to  close,  or  to  transfer  to  other 
persons,  or  to  reduce  the  dimensions  of  the  medical  institutions,  hospitals,  day- 
hospitals,  lying-in  hospitals,  etc.,  attached  to  their  enterprises,  by  the  time  of 
the  promulgation  of  this  decree. 

Signed:  Chairman  V.  Oulianoff  (Lenin). 
People's  Comm.  for  Labor :  A.  Shliapnikoff. 

Exhibit  93. 

instructions  concerning  the  erection  of  a  monument  in   honour  of  karl. 

MARX. 

The  Soviet  of  People's  Commissaries  instructs  as  follows : 

1.  To  appropriate  one  million  rubles  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  oir 
the  grave  of  Karl  Marx. 

2.  The  People's  Commissary  of  Education  is  empowered  to  announce  a  com- 
petitive examination  for  a  project  of  the  monument. 

3.  The  representative  of  the  Russian  Republic  in  London  is  authorized  to 
negotiate  with  the  heirs  of  Karl  Marx  regarding  the  execution  of  said  in- 
struction. 

Chairman  of  the  Soviet  of  People's  Commissaries,  V.  Oulianov  (Lenin). 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Soviet  of  People's  Commissaries,  V.  Bonch-Bruevich. 
Secretary  of  the  Soviet,  N.  Gorbunov. 
June  1st,  1918. 
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